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PREFACE. 


Among  the  varioas  means  of  instruction  which  we  possess,  there  cannot  be 
a doubt  that  book-reading  occupies  a prominent  and  important  place,  and  to  attain 
the  effect  desired,  claims  the  serious  attention  of  the  teacher.  In  order  that  the 
pupil  may  be  enabled  to  garner  up  the  knowledge  thence  derived,  the  selections 
for  reading  should  be  made  with  a constant  view  to  unity  of  purpose  and  arranged 
according  to  their  natural  order.  The  various  subjects  thus  grouped  and  classified 
should  be  studied  by  the  pupil  in  such  manner  as  to  render  him  sensible  of  their 
necessary  connexion  and,  by  constantly  comparing  them,  to  give  him  a faithful 
impression  both  of  their  relative  value  and  of  the  whole,  composing  this  great 
variety  of  individual  parts. 

But  unfortunately  the  reverse  of  this  too  often  takes  place.  A multitude  of 
unconnected  facts,  fortuitously  gathered  from  desultory  reading,  jostle  one  another 
in  the  mind  in  chaotic  confusion,  and  render  the  understanding  turbid  instead  of 
enlightening  it.  To  guide  the  pupil  therefore  in  the  selection  of  his  readings  is 
not  less  important  than  to  teach  him  the  laws  of  a language,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

For  the  upper  classes  of  schools  so  little  has  been  done  in  this  way  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  complete  works  of  modern  English 
authors ; thus  occasioning  a needless  waste  of  time  and  trouble,  the  perfect  and  the 
imperfect  models  of  style  being  studied  without  discrimination,  and  a far  lesser 
portion  of  the  richer  treasures  of  English  literature  falling  to  the  pupil’s  share  than 
he  might  otherwise  enjoy;  his  knowledge  of  English  life,  customs,  manners  and 
feeling  is  needlessly  stinted ; nor  is  he  so  well  able  to  appreciate  and  to  enter  into 
such  elements  of  thought  and  action  as  may  be  termed  peculiarly  English. 

If  the  study  of  modern  languages  may  lay  claim  to  intrinsic  value  and  an 
honourable  position  in  our  educational  establishments,  equal  to  that  of  the  classic 
languages,  they  should  be  taught  so  as  to  impart  with  the  language,  both  the 
general  information  possessed  by  the  respective  people,  and  their  history  which  is 
always  found  embodied  in  their  literature.  The  language  of  a people  elucidates 
only  one  point  of  its  existence,  is  inseparable  from  it,  and  becomes,  as  it  were, 
the  corporeal  mind  of  the  nation ; whilst  the  various  phases  of  that  mind  indicate 
the  nation's  history.  Hence  the  teaching  of  a language  imparts  not  the  language 
alone , but  — and  this  more  particularly  — furnishes  the  pupil  with  a key  to  the 
civilization,  the  social  habits  and  the  political  organization  of  the  people,  all  of 
which  are  roost  faithfully  reflected  in  the  national  literature. 

This  national  literature  can  only  be  taught  in  our  schools  by  a method  which 
will  at  once  impart  the  material  of  which  it  consists,  at  least  in  its  leading  features. 
A mere  abstract  of  reasoning  would  only  lead  to  vague  and  fruitless  speculation. 
We  require  a book  that  will  furnish  us  with  the  original  true  colours  for  the  national 
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picture,  we  must  henr  the  orator  deliver  his  harangue  in  the  senate  and  on  the 
platform,  we  must  feci  political  parties  grow  hot  in  their  controversy,  we  must 
watch  the  rural  sport  on  the  village  green  and  listen  to  the  country  maiden's  evening 
song;  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  powerful  and  the  humble,  the  wise  and  good  as 
well  ns  the  low  and  scurrilous  must  pass  before  our  eyes,  each  arrayed  in  his  own 
dress  and  speaking  his  own  language.  Then  we  shall  not  only  have  learned  words, 
rules  of  grammar  and  n literature,  but  we  shall  have  comprehended  the  innermost 
being  and  spirit  of  a nation. 

Encouraged  by  the  advice  of  several  friends  1 have  ventured  to  publish  a 
class-book  of  English  national  literature  for  the  students  of  our  schools,  in  chrono- 
logical order.  By  this  method  the  gradual  developcnient  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  may  be  dtdy  traced  by  the  reader;  whilst  by  sub-divisions  of  the 
great  historical  periods,  the  different  kinds  of  composition  also  are  distinguished, 
showing  the  relative  importance  of  individual  writers  in  each  period;  as  well  as 
their  full  influence  in  the  general  field  of  literature,  and  I hope  thus  to  have  ex- 
hibited the  matter  in  its  clearest  possible  light  and  to  have  uttained  that  degree  of 
perfection  so  essentially  desirable  in  our  school-books. 

The  present  compilation,  of  course,  affords  no  place  for  ancient  English  lite- 
rature; and  even  to  the  author's  of  the  middle-ages  I amid  allot  hut  a small  space; 
from  the  national  songs  in  the  Scottish  and  Northern  dialects  -I  have  however 
made  more  copious  extractions,  having  included  more  than  will  be  found  in  any 
other  collection,  deeming  them  particularly  valuable  in  as  much  ns  they  not  only 
necessitate  the  pupil’s  constant  attention  to  Etymology  — a study  interesting  ns  it 
is  useful  — but  are  also  worthy  of  note  from  the  very  great  influence  they  have 
exercised  on  modern  Lyric  poetry.  It  has  been  my  object  to  give  a historical 
organism  of  English  literature,  by  pieces  carefully  selected  and  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  so  that  all  changes  and  peculiar  features  may  readily  be  traced  in 
the  respective  specimens.  And  where  pieces  were  too  long  or  tedious  to  bo  in- 
serted at  full  length,  I have  selected  such  parts  as  were  complete  in  themselves 
— taking  care  that  the  characteristics  of  the  author,  and  of  his  time,  should  in 
each  bo  duly  preserved.  I have  felt  compelled,  in  certain  instances,  to  omit  pas- 
sages offensive  in  a moral  point  of  view,  in  order  to  render  the  work  as  pure  as 
I trust  it  will  bo  found  useful  and  promotive  of  the  interest  now  so  generally  felt 
for  the  treasures  of  English  literature. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a compilation  like  the  present,  that  it  should  ap- 
proach to  perfection  by  degrees;  wo  may  remain  true  to  one  principle,  and  yet, 
when  the  store  from  which  wo  select,  is  so  vast  as  that  of  the  whole  Literature 
of  a nation,  alterations  may  be  made  in  innumerable  instances  without  materially 
affecting  the  character  of  the  work.  I hope  and  trust  that  the  fifth  edition  of  this 
Collection  of  British  Classical  Authors,  on  a careful  comparison,  will  be  found  to 
contain  all  essential  and  practicable  improvements,  and  that  its  usefulness  will  be 
considerably  extended. 


Berlin,  August  715  1855. 


L.  Heurig. 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 

CHAUCER  AND  HIS  TIMES. 
L EARLY  ENGLISH  POETRY. 


GEOFFREY 

Geoffrey  Chancer,  who  ha*  been  justly  styled  the 
.father  of  English  poetry*,  was  born  in  London  In  the 
jmt  1.T28 : ho  was  an  ornament  to  the  courts  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  Richard  II.  and  died  In  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  1400.  Ho  is  the  Homer  of  Eng- 
land, for  as  well  as  being  the  first  poet  he  is  one  with 
whom  very  few  can  be  compared,  ho  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  English  language, 
and  he  has  certainly  introduced  Into  It  a great  number 
of  words  wMch  were  originally  purely  F-cnch.  Tho 
greater  part  of  his  poetical  works  are  written  in  the 
heroic  metre,  and  as  no  author  in  England  before  him 
employed  this  style,  Chsuccr  may  be  said  to  have  In- 
troduced it  into  the  English  versification.  In  his  nume- 
rous works,  wc  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  force 
and  elegance  of  expression,  pervading  them.  1U  has 
written  his  descriptions  of  nature  with  great  truth, 
liveliness,  and  dopth  of  feeling,  and  his  delineations  of 
character  display  a profound  knowledge  of  human  life. 
When  we  consider  the  works  of  Chaucer  separately, 
w«  at  once  place  npon  tho  first  rnnk,  his  , Canterbury 
Tales*  a long  poem,  in  which  every  variety  of  human 
character  l#  worked  out  with  masterly  skill  and  prcci- 
•ftm.  Triefr  origin  Is  as  follows.  A number  of  persons 
make  a pilgrim  ago  to  Canterbury,  to  the  shrino  of  Tho- 
mas Becket;  they  all  relate  something  on  the  journey 
Md  as  each  pilgrim  personifies  one  of  the  trades  or 
profession*  then  predominant  in  England,  we  gather 


CHAUCER. 

through  the  wTioIe  poem  a very  good  idea  of  tho  slate 
of  society  at  that  period.  Tho  .House  of  Fame*  next 
deserves  our  notice:  it  is  an  allegory  written  In  tl«e 
f'rm  of  a dream,  In  which  the  author  imagines  the 
monuments  of  all  the  ancient  poets  of  antiquity,  each 
of  them  placed  in  a situation  agreeing  with  bis  merit, 
and  all  In  a largo  temple,  built  on  a rock,  situated 
between  earth  and  sen.  The  wholo  poem  is  full  of  the 
extravagances  usual  to  thi  Ancient  classical  authors: 
but  excites  Admiration  bvf  tho  richness  of  its  fancy. 
Wo  must  not  however  pnsl  over  in  silence  the  .Rornaut 
of  the  Rose1,  a translation  front  the  French.  Chaucer 
has  In  many  parts  surpassed  tho  original  In  Rcauty  of 
idea  and  has  also  made  additions,  although  on  the 
whole,  he  has  translates^rcry  literally.  The  argument 
of  the  poem  is,  a loveWktoo  in  order  to  reach  his  mis- 
tress, has  to  overcome  innumerable  difficulties:  this 
Idea  Is  hidden  under  the  allegory  of  a rose  placed  in 
a garden,  and  Its  admirer  after  having  overcome  many 
dangers  succeeds  in  obtaining  his  desired  object.  Among 
the  poet's  remaining  works  are  ,1'roiius  and  Crcsscide* 
.Chaucer's  dream*  and  ,Tl»c  flower  and  tho  leaf 4 Chau- 
cer tvaa  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Is  the 
first  of  a long  array  of  poets  who  have  been  buried 
amongst  tho  kings  of  Englnnd,  whose  natnea  aro  en- 
graved on  tablets  more  everlasting  than  tomb-stones, 
and  whose  works  will  be  handed  down  by  posterity  and 
always  be  revered  as  will  the  names  of  their  authors. 


t 


THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

Whanne  that  April  with  his  shourts  goto' 
The  drought©  of  March  hath  pcrccd  to  tho 
rote, J 

And  bathed  every  veino  in  swieheJ  licour, 
Of  whiclie  vertiie  engendred  is  the  flour; 

, Whan  Zephirtu  eke  with  his  sotfe-breth  5 
Enjpired  hath  in  every  holt4  and  heth5 
The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yongfc  sonne 
, Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfb  cours  yronne,* 
And  smalt)  foulfcs  niaken  melodic. 

That  slepen  allfc  night  with  open  eye,  io 
So  priketh  hem7  nature  in  hir*  corages  ;• 
Than  longcn  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages, 

1 Sweet,  snoot.  3Such.  4Wood,  arove.  Mleatb. 
•Hun.  7 Them.  8 Their,  9 Inclination., 


| And  pnlmeres  for  to  seken  strung!'  strondcs 
To  servh1  halwes1  couthe8  in  sondry 
londes ; 

And  specially,  from  every  shires  endc  15 
Of  Englelond,  to  Canterbury  they  wendo,  * 
Tho  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seke,8 
That  hem  hath  holpeu,  whan  that  they  were 
seke.” 

Befell,  that  in  that  seson  on  a day, 

In  Southwerk  at  Tho  Tabard7  as  1 lay,  » 
Redy  to  wenden8  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devoute  eorhgc. 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelric 
Wcl  nine  and  twenty  in  a compagnie 

4 To  keep.  ! Holiday".  8Kncwa.  4 Go.  ■ Seek. 
8 Sick.  7 A Short  coal.  "Go. 
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Of  sondry  folk,  by  avcnturc  yfalle1  is 
In  felawsbip,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle, 
That  toward  Canterbury  wolden1  ride. 

' The  cbambrcs  and  the  stables  wercn  wide, 
And  wel  we  wcran  esed3  attfe4  beste. 

And  shortly,  wban  the  sonne  wag  gon  to 
reste,  so 

So  liadde  I spoken  with  hem  cvericb  on,1 
That  I was  of  hir  felawsbip  anon,1 
Anil  made  forward  erly  for  to  rise, 

To  take  ourc  way  tiler  as  I you  devise.7 
But  natheles,*  while  I have  time  and 
space,  35 

Or  that  I forther  in  this  talh  pace, 

Me  thiuketh  it  accordant  to  rcsbu. 

To  tellen  you  alle  the  condition 
Of  echo  of  hem,  so  as  it  seined  me. 

And  whicho  they  weren,  and  of  what  degre;  to 
And  eke1  in  what  araie  that  they  were  inne : 
And  at  a knight  than  wol'°  I firsto  beginne. 

A Knight  ther  was,  and  that  a worthy  man. 
That  fro  the  timfc  that  ho  first  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  Chevalrie,  45 

Trouthe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtesic. 
Ful  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordes  werre," 
And  therto  hadde  he  ridden,  no  man  ferre,11 
As  wel  in  Cristcndom  as  in  Hcthcnesse, 
And  ever  honoured  for  his  worthinesse.  so 
At  Alisandre 11  he  was  whan  it  was  wonne 
Ful  often  time  he  hadde  the  bord14  begonne11 
Aboven  alii*  nations  in  Pruce.11 
In  Lettowe  hadde  he  rcysed17  and  in  Ruce, 
No  cristen  man  so  ofte  of  his  degre:  65 

In  Gcmade  at  the  siege  eke  hadiTe  he  be 
Of  Algesir,1*  and  ridden  in  Belinarie.10 
At  Levis10  was  he,  and  at  Satalie,11 
Whan  they  were  wonne;  and  in  the  Greth  see 
At  many  a noble  armce  hadde  be  be.  co 
At  mortal  bataillcs  hadde  be  ben  (iftene, 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramissine 
In  listis  thries,  and  ay*1  slain  his  fo. 

This  ilke23  worthy  knight  hadde  hen  alsb 
Sometimi  with  the  Lord  of  Palatic,11  es 
Agen  another  hethen  in  Turkic : 

Ami  evermore  he  hadde  a sovereino  pris,11 
And  though  that  he  was  worthy  ho  was  wise. 
And  of  his  port  as  meke  as  is  a mayde. 

He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  sayde  70 

In  alle  his  lif,  unto  no  tnanere  wight: 

He  was  a verav  pariit11  gentil  knight 
But  for  to  tellen  you  of  his  araie, 

His  hors  was  good,  but  he  nc  was  not  gaie. 
Of  fustian  ho  wered  a gipbn,17  75 

AUh  besmotred11  with  his  habergeon,11 

1 F alien.  * Would.  1 Accommodated.  4 At  the. 
Every  one.  8Now.  7Tcll.  *Ncverthelesa.  v Al,o. 
**Will.  uWar.  aFortber.  13  Alexandria.  14 11  Been 
ylsccd  at  the  head  of  the  table.  w Prussia.  17  Travelled. 
79  Alpcsiras.  nilenamarln  In  Maroco.  30  I.nyax  In  Syria. 
*' Attolla.  77 Always.  13 Same.  wpslstls.  »Pralse. 

11  Perfect.  77  Wore  s short  cassock,  ® Smutted.  ®Coet 
of  mail. 


For  be  was  late  yeome  fro  his  viiige, 

And  wenti  for  to  don  his  pilgrimage. 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone,  a yonge  Squicr, 
A lover  and  a lusty  bacheler,  so 

With  lockbs  crull1  as  they  were  laide  in 

presse. 

Of  twenty  yere  of  age  he  was  I gesse.1 
Of  his  stature  ho  was  of  even  lengthe. 

And  wonderly  deliver , 1 and  grete  of 

strengthe: 

And  he  hadde  be  sometime  in  chevachic,4  sn 
In  Flaundres.  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardie, 
And  borne  him  wel,  as  of  so  litel  space, 

In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Emhrouded1  was  he,  as  it  were  a mede  * 
Alle  ful  of  fressbh  flourfes,  white  and  rede.  90 
Singing  he  was,  or  floyting7  alle  the  dav, 
He  was  as  fresshe  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
Short  was  liis  goune,  with  sieves  longe  and 

wide. 

Well  coude  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayrh  ride. 
He  coudb  songbs  make,  and  wel  endite,"  05 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  iAd 

write. 

So  liote  lie  loved,  that  by  nightertale1 
He  slep  no  more  than  cloth  the  nightingale. 

Curteis10  he  was.  lowly,  and  servisable, 
And  carP'  before  his  fader  at  the  table.  100 
A Yeman  hadde  he,  and  serviiries  no  mo 
At  that  time,  for  him  luste11  to  ridfc  so; 
And  he  was  cladde  in  cote  and  h ode 13  of 

grene. 

A shefe14  of  peacock  arwes'1  bright  and  kene 
Under  his  belt  he  bar  iul  thriftily.  105 
Well  coude  tie  dresse  his  takel10  yemanlv: 
His  arwes’7  drouped  not  with  fetheres  low’e. 
And  in  his  bond  he  bar  a mighty  bowe. 

A not-hed11  hadde  ho,  with  a hroune  visige. 
Of wood-crafteoudc1!lhewelal!etheushge.  no 
Upon  his  arine  he  bar  a gaie  bracer,70 
And  by  his  side  a swerd  and  a bokcler, 
And  on  that  other  side  a gaie  daggfcre, 
Hnmeised71  wel,  and  sharpe  as  point  of  spere : 
A Cristofre  on  his  brest  of  silver  shene.31  ji6 
An  home  he  bar,  the  baudrik  was  of  grene, 
A forstcr  was  he  sothely73  as  I gesse. 

Ther  was  alsb  a Nonne,  a Pnoresse, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy; 
Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  but  by  Scint  Eloy;  no 
And  she  was  cleped"  Madame  Eglentine. 
Ful  wel  she  sang  the  service  dcvlne, 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swetely; 

And  Frenchc  she  spak  ful  fayro  and  fetisly,11 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atth  Bowe,  ns 
For  Frenchc  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 

1 Curled.  *Gucm.  *Kimblc.  4Horse  eklrmishlng. 
* Embroidered.  6 Meadow.  7 Playing  the  flat©.  8 Re- 
late. 9 Night-time.  “Courteoua.  “Carved.  “It  plea- 
sed him.  “Hood,  hat.  “ Bundle.  “Arrow*.  *®Ajtow. 
17 Arrow.  “A  r6und-head.  “Knew.  30 Armour  for 
the  arm.  ^Gamiahed.  a8hono.  ^Indeed.  **  Called. 
i ^Neatly. 
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it  incti  was  she  wel  ytaughte  withalle ; 

Jiie  iettfi  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  fall, 

.Ne  wette  hire  fingres  in  hire  sauce  depe. 
Wel  eoude  she  carie  a morsel,  and  wel  kepe,  iso 
That  no  drope  ne  fell  upon  hire  brest. 

In  curtesie  was  sette  ful  moche  hire  lest.' 
Hire  over  lipph  wiped  she  so  clene, 

That  in  hire  cupph  was  no  ferthing  sene,* 
Of  grese,  whan  she  dronken  hadde  hire 
draught.  is# 

Fol  setnely  after  her  mete  she  raught,5 
And  sikerly  she  was  of  grete  disport, 

And  ful  pleshnt,  and  amiable  of  port. 

And  peined'  hire  to  contrefeten5  chero 
Of  oourt,  and  ben  estatelich  of  manere,  140 
And  to  ben  holden  digne"  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speken  of  hire  conscience. 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitoiis. 

She  woldh  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a mous 
Caughte  in  a trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or 
bledde.  h# 

Of  smale  houndes  badde  she,  that  she  fedde 
With  rested  flesh,  and  milt  and  waste!  bred. 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  ded, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a yerdh7  smert,* 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre  herte.  150 
Ful  semely  hire  wimple  ypinched  was; 
Hire  nose  tretts;1  hire  eyen  grey  as  gins; 
Hire  mouth  ful  smal,  and  tberto  soft  nntl  red; 
But  sikerly  ahe  hadde  a fayre  forehbd. 

It  was  almost  a spannh  brode  I trowe;  155 
For  hardily  she  was  not  undergrowe.10 

Ful  fetise"  was  hire  cloke,  as  I was  war. 
Of  smalc  corail  aboute  hire  arm  she  bar 
A pair  of  bedhs,  gauded  all  with  grene ; 

Awl  theron  henga  broche  of  gold  fulsnene,  tso 
On  which*  was  first  ywritten  a crouned  A, 
And  after.  Amor  vincit  omnia. 

Another  Nonne  also  with  hire  hadde  she, 
That  was  hire  cbapelleine,  and  Frees  tbs 
tbre. 

A Monk  ther  was,  a fayre  for  the 
maistrle,11  ms 

An  outrider,  that  loved  venerie;15 
A manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able. 

Ful  many  a dcintb"  hors  hadde  he  in  stable: 
And  whan  be  rode,  men  might  bis  bridel  here 
Gingbling  in  a whistling  wind  as  clere,  170 
And  eke  ns  loude.  as  doth  the  cbapell  belle, 
Ther  as  this  lord  was  keeper  of  the  celle. 
The  reule  of  Seint  Mnure  and  of  Seint 
Beneit, 

Because  that  it  was  olde  and  somdele  streit, 
This  ilkh  monk  lette  oldh  thinges  pace,11  17s 
And  held  after  the  newj  world  the  trace. 
He  yaf10  not  of  the  text  a pulled  hen. 

That  saitb,  that  hunters  ben  not  holy  men; 

'Her  pleasure.  >6nMll«t  spot.  SRose.  ‘Took  peine. 
•To  ImiUte.  "Worthy.  T Stick.  "Smartly,  edr. 
'Strelght.  '°Of  low  etetore.  11  Neat.  12 Mjuterabip. 
"Hunting.  "Delnty.  75  Piss.  '"Qeve. 


Ne  that  a monk,  whan  he  is  rckkeles,' 

Is  like  to  a fish  that  is  waterles;  ISO 

This  is  to  say,  a monk  out  of  his  cloistre. 
This  ilke  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oistre. 
And  I say  his  opinion  was  good. 

What?  shulde  be  studie,  and  make  himselven 

wood1 

Upon  a book  in  cloistre  alway  to  pore,  is# 
Or  swinken1  with  his  hondts.  and  laboitre. 
As  Austin  bit?1  how  shal  the  world  be  served? 
Let  Austin  have  his  swink  to  him  reserved. 
Therfore  be  was  a prickasoure1  a right: 
Greihoundes  he  haude  as  swift  as  foul  of 
flight:  too 

Of  pricking"  and  of  hunting  for  the  hare 
Was  all  his  lust,  for  no  cost  wolde  he  spare. 

I saw  his  sieves  purflled7  at  the  bond 
With  gris,"  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne,  105 
He  hadde  of  gold  y wrought  a curious  pinne; 
A love-knotie  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  hed  was  balled,1  and  shone  as  any  glas, 
And  eke  his  face,  as  it  hadde  ben  anoint. 
He  was  a lord  ful  fat  and  in  good  point,  aoo 
His  eyen  stepe,10  and  rolling  in  his  hed, 
That  stemed  as  a forneis  of  led. 

His  booths  souple,  his  hors  in  gret  estat; 
Now  certainly  he  was  a fayre  p relit t. 

He  was  not  pale  as  a l'orpined"  gost.  so# 
A fat  swan  10  red  he  best  of  any  rost. 

His  palfrey  was  ns  broune  as  is  a bery. 

A Frcre'3  ther  was,  a wanton  and  a mery, 
A Limitour,  a ful  solempnh  man. 

In  all  the  ordres  foure  is  none  that  can'5  jio 
So  nutche  of  daliance  and  fayre  langhge. 
He  hadde  ymade  ful  many  a marihge 
Of  yongi?  wimmen,  at  his  owen  cost. 

Until"  nis  ordre  he  was  a noble  post. 

Ful  wel  beloved,  and  fhmilier  was  he  si# 
With  frankeleins15  over  all  in  his  eontrhe, 
And  eke  with  worthy  wimraon  of  the  toun: 
For  he  had  power  of  confessioun, 

As  saidc  himselfh,  more  than  a ctirht. 

For  of  his  ordre  he  was  a licenciat.  jjo 
Ful  swetely  herde  he  confession, 

And  plesant  was  his  absolution. 

He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penhnee, 

Ther  as  he  wisto1"  to  han17  a good  pithnee: 
For  unto  a poure'*  ordre  for  to  give  sj# 
Is  signfc  that  a man  is  wel  yshrive.11 
For  if  he  gaf,  be  dorstfc30  make  nvluit, 

He  wisth  that  a man  was  repentant. 

For  many  a man  so  hard  is  of  his  herte, 
lie  may  not  wepe  although  him  sorb  smerte.  aso 


'Mr.  Tyrwhltt  supposes,  that  this  should b«  righelles. 
1.  0.  out  of  the  rule*  by  which  the  monk*  were  bound, 
2M«d.  *Toil.  4Biddeth.  5 Hard  rider.  Spurring. 
7 Wrought  on  tho  edge.  aA  fine  kind  of  fur.  9BaJd. 
,0De*p  in  the  head.  **  Tormented.  ,a  Friar.  **Knew. 
14  Unto.  13  Country  gentlemen.  ,0Know.  *7Have.  **Fo©r. 
J 19  Shriven.  ^Durrt  make  a boast. 
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Thcrlore  in  stede  of  wcping  and  praifcrcs, 
Men  mote'  give  silver  to  the  pourc  frercs. 

His  tippet  was  ay  farsed*  ful  of  knives, 
And  pinnes,  for  to  given  fayris  wives. 

And  certainly  he  liadde  a mery  note.  233 
Wei  cotide  he  singe  and  plaicn  on  a rote.* 
Of  yeddinges*  he  bar  utterly  the  pris. 

His  nckke  was  whitfc  as  the  llour  de  lis. 
Thorto  ho  strong  was  as  a champioun. 

And  knew  wol  the  tavbrncs  in  every  toun,  240 
And  every  hosteler  and  gay  tapsthre. 
Hotter  than  a lazar  or  a beggfcre. 

For  unto  swiebe  a worthy  man  as  he 
Accordeth  nought,  as  by  his  faculth. 

To  haven3  with  sike  lazars  acquaintance.  24s 
It  is  not  honest,  it  may  not  aviuice,3 
As  for  to  dclcn  with  no  swichc  pourttille,’ 
But  all  with  riche,  and  sellers  of  vithillc. 

And  over  all,  ther  as  profit  sliuld  arise, 
Curtcis  he  was,  and  lowly  of  scrvlse.  250 
Ther  n'  as  no  man  no  wher  so  vertuous. 
He  was  the  beste  begger  in  all  his  hous: 
And  gave  a certain  fermi*  for  the  grant, 
Non  of  his  bretheren  came  in  his  haunt. 
For  though  a widewe  haddh  but  a shoo,  255 
(So  plesant  was  his  in  principio ) 

Yet  wold  he  have  a ferthing  or’  he  went. 
His  pourchas10  was  wel  better  than  his  rent. 
And  rago  he  coudc  as  it  hadde  ben  a whelp, 
In  lovodayes,11  thercoude  he  iroehcl  help.  200 
For  ther  was  ho  nat  like  n cloisterers-, 
With  thrcdbarc  cope,  as  is  a poure  scolere, 
But  he  was  like  a maislcr  or  a pope. 

Of  double  worsted  was  his  semicope,18 
That  round  was  as  a belle  out  of  tbc 
presse.  20s 

Somwhat  he  lisped  for  his  wantonnesse, 

To  make  his  Knglish  swetc  upon  his  tongc; 
And  in  his  harpinrr,  whan  that  he  hadde  songc, 
Ills  oven  twinkeled  in  his  bed  aright, 

As  don  the  sterris  in  a frosty  night.  270 
This  worthy  limitour  was  eleped  Hubfcrd. 

A Marchant  was  ther  with  a forked  berd. 
In  inottelce,  and  highe  on  hors  ho  sat, 

And  on  his  hed  a Flaundrish  bever  hat. 

His  booths  elapsed  fayre  and  fetisly.  275 

Ilis  rcsons  spate  I10  ful  solcmpnely, 

Souning13  alway  the  cncresc  of  his  winning. 
He  wold  the  sec  wore  kept  for  any  thing14 
Bctwixen  Middelburgh  and  Orhwell. 

Wel  eoucl  he  in  cschanges13  sheldhs1*  selle.  2S0 
This  worthy  man  ful  wel  his  wit  besette,17 
Ther  wiste  no  wight  that  he  was  in  detto. 
So  stcdefastly  didde  he  his  governance. 
With  his  bargcincs,  and  with  his  chcvisanco  >• 


1 Must.  8 Stuffed.  3 A strtnffcd  Initramcnt.  4 Story- 
telling. 8 II.  ve  spruOt.  7 Poor  people.  *Fnrm.  °Ero. 
ai’nithsM,  11  Days  nppointed  for  the  amicable  ectllo- 
mcrit  of  differences.  12 Half  cloak.  rtSoundlng,  boaatinff. 

11  Kopt,  or  guarded.  ,3Eaclianffea.  s*Crowna.  11  Em- 
ploye.!. 14  Aa  agreement  for  borrowing  money. 


Forsotho  he  was  a worthy  man  withalle,  29* 
But  soth  to  sayn,  I n'ot1  how  men  him  calle. 

A Clerk  ther  was  of  Oxcnforde  alsb. 
That  unto  logike  haddh  long  vgo. 

As  lenfc  was  his  hors  as  is  a rake. 

And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I undertake;  290 
But  loked  holwc,8  and  therto  soberly. 

Ful  thredbare  was  his  overest  courtepy,* 
For  bo  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice, 
Ne  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  officii. 
For  him  was  lever1  han  at  his  beddes  hed  295 
A twenty  bokes.  clothed  in  black  and  red, 
Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophic, 

Than  robhs  riche,  or  hdel,  or  sautrie.3 
But  nil  be  that  he  was  a philosophre, 

Yed  hnddfc  he  but  litel  gold  in  eofre,  a 00 

But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendhs  heutc,* 
On  bokfcs  and  on  lerning  he  it  spente, 

And  besily  gan  for  the  soulfcs  praie 
Of  bcm.  that  ynvc  him  wherwith  to  scolaie.7 
Of  studie  toke  he  most  cure*  and  hedc.  30s 
Not  a word  spak  ho  morfc  than  was  nede; 
And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 
And  short  and  quike,  and  ful  of  high  sentence. 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speihe. 
And  gladly  wolde  ho  lerne,  and  gladly 

techc.  310 
A Sergeant  of  the  Lnwe  war*  and  wise, 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  paruis,10 
Ther  was  also,  ful  riche  of  excellence. 
Discrete  he  was,  and  of  gret  reverence: 

He  semed  swiebe,  his  wordhs  were  so  wise,  sis 
Justice  ho  was  ful  often  in  assise, 

By  patent,  and  by  pleine  commissioun; 

For  his  science,  and  for  his  high  renoon. 
Of  fees  and  robbs  had  he  many  on. 

So  greto  a pourchasour  was  nowher  non.  320 
All  was  fee  simple  to  him  in  effect, 

His  pourebasing  might  not  ben  in  suspect.11 
Nowher  so  besy  a man  as  he  ther  n’as. 

And  yet  he  semed  hosier  than  he  was. 

In  term  its  hadde  he  cas 18  and  domfcs  nlle.  32s 
That  fro  the  time  of  king  Will,  weren  falle. 
Therto  he  coude  endite,  and  make  a thing, 
Ther  coudfc  no  wight  pinche13  at  his  writing. 
And  every  statute  coude  he  nlaine  by  rote. 
He  rode  but  homely  in  a medlee11  cote,13  330 
Girt  with  a seint1*  of  silk,  with  barri-s 17 
smale; 

Of  his  array  tell  1 no  lenger  talo. 

A Frankelcin  13  was  in  this  compagnie; 
White  was  his  berd,  as  is  the  dnycsifc. 

Of  his  complexion  he  was  sangtiin.  335 
Wel  loved  ho  by  the  morwe  10  a sop  in  win.80 


iJCnow  not.  2Ilollow.  * Uppermost  cloak  of  coarse 
cloth.  4 Ho  would  rather  have,  ^Luto.  7 Study. 
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To  lirea  in  delit  was  ever  his  wone,1 
for  be  was  Epicures  owen  sonc, 

Tbst  held  opiuiau,  that  plain  delit 
Has  veraily  felieitfc  parfito.  340 

An  housholder,  and  that  a grete  was  he; 
Seint  Julian-  he  was  in  his  contrbe. 

His  brede,  his  ale.  was  alway  after  on ; 

A better  envyned1  man  was  no  wher  non. 
Withoutcn  bake  mete  never  was  his  hous,  345 
Of  lish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 

It  snewed1  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drinke, 
Of  alle  deintces  that  men  coud  of  thinke. 
After  the  sondry  eesons  of  the  yerc, 

So  changed  he  his  mete  and  his  soupbre.  sso 
Fol  many  a lat  partrich  hadde  ha  in  mewe, s 
And  many  a bretne,  and  many  a luce  m stewe. 
Wo  was  his  coke,  but  if  his  sauce  wero 
Poinant  and  sharpe,  and  redy  all  his  gere. 
His  table  dormant11  in  bis  balle  alwiiy  ;m 
Stode  redy  covered  alio  the  longb  day. 

At  sessiouns  ther  was  he  lord  and  sire. 

Ful  often  time  ho  was  knight  of  the  shire. 
An  anelace7  and  a gipciere8  all  of  silk, 

Ueng  at  his  girdel,  white  as  morwb  3 milk.  360 
A sliereve  hadde  he  hen,  and  a countour. 
Was  no  wher  swicbe  a worthy  vavasour. 10 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a Carpenter. 

A Webbe,11  a Deycr,  and  a Tapiser, 11 
Were  alle  yclothed  in  o liverb, 11  355 

Of  a solcmpn©  and  grete  fraternitb. 

Ful  freshe  and  newe  hir11  gere  ypikid 14  was.  1 
Hir  knives  wore  ychaped  not  with  bras. 

But  all  with  silver  wrought  ful  chne  and  wel, 
Hir  girdcies  and  hir  pouches  every  del. 10  370 
Wel  semed  echo  of  hem  a fayre  hurgeis, 17 
To  titteu  in  a gild  halle,  on  the  dcis,  ** 
Eyenoh  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 
lias  shapelich"’  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 

For  catef*  hadden  they  vnough  and  rent,  373 
And  eke  hir  wivbs  would  it  well  assent: 

And  ellbs71  certainly  they  were  to  blame. 

It  is  ful  fayre  to  ben  yeleped  madhme, 

And  for  to  gon77  to  vigiles  all  before. 

And  have  a mantel  reallich11  ybore. 71  330 

A Coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the 
nones,  7‘ 

To  boile  the  chikenes  and  the  marie  bones, 7,1 
And  poudre  merchant,  tart  and  galingale.77 
Welcouldo  he  knowe  adraught  of  London  ale. 
He  coulde  route,  and  sethe,  and  broile,  and' 
frie,  3M 

Makcn  mortrewbs, 71  and  wel  bake  a pie. 


’Wont.  *Tho  Bfllnt  of  hospltnlitjr.  3 Stored  with 
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But  gTct  barm  was  it,  as  it  thought  b me, 
That  on  is  shinne  a mormnl 1 haddb  he. 

For  blanc  manger  that  made  he  with  the  best. 
A Shipman  was  ther,  woned7  fer  by 
A Vest:  390 

For  ought  I wote,  ho  was  of  Dertbmouth. 
lie  rode  upon  a rpuncie,3  as  lie  eoutho, 
All  in  a goune  of  folding  to  the  knee. 

A dagger  hanging  by  a las*  hadde  hec 
About  bis  nekkc  under  bis  arm  adoun.  395 
The  bote  sommer  hadde  made  his  howc9  al 

broun. 

And  certainly  ho  was  a good  felaw. 

Ful  many  a draught  of  win  he  haddb  draw 
From  Burdeux  ward,  while  that  the  chapman9 

slope. 

Of  nicb  conscience  toko  lie  no  kepc.  400 

If  that  he  faught,  and  hadde  the  higher  hand. 
By  water  he  sent  hem  home  to  every  land. 
But  of  his  craft  to  reken  well  his  tides, 

Ilis  strembs  and  his  strandbs  him  besides, 
llis  herberwe,7  his  mono,9  and  his  ludoma- 

nage,’  405 

Ther  was'  none  swichc,  from  Hull  unto 

Cartage. 

Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I undertakb : 
With  many  a tempest  hadde  his  berd  be 

shake.  " 

He  know  wel  alle  the  havens,  as  they  were. 
Fro  Holland,  to  the  Cape  dc  Fmistcrc,  no 
And  every  crcke  in  Bretagne  and  in  Spaine: 
His  barge  yeleped10  was  the  Magdclainc. 

With  us  ther  was  a Doctour  of  l’hisike, 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  6pckc  of  phisike,  and  of  surgeric:  41s 

For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomic. 

He  kept  his  patient  a ful  grot  del 
In  hourbs  by  bis  magike  naturcl. 

Wel  coudc  nc  fortunen11  the  ascendent ,r 
Of  his  imhges  for  his  patient.  420 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladie, 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  hotc,  or  moist,  or  drie, 
And  wher  engendred,  and  of  what  humour, 
He  was  a veray  profile  practisour. 

The  causa  y knowe,  and  of  liis  harm  the 

rote, 17  425 

Anon  ho  gave  to  the  sikb  man  his  bote. 14 
Ful  redy  hadde  he  his  apothecaries 
To  send  him  draggbs, 17  and  his  lettuaries, 19 
For  echo  of  hem  made  ether  for  to  winrie; 
Hir  F'rcndship  na’s  not  newb  to  beginne.  430 
Wel  knew  be  the  old  Esculapius, 

And  Dioscoridcs,  and  eke  ltufiis; 

Old  Hippocras,  Ilali,  and  Gallicn, 

Serapion,  Rasis,  and  Avicen; 

Avcrrois,  Damascene,  and  Constantin;  43s 
Bernard,  and  Gatisden,  and  Gilbcrtin. 


'Arangrene.  7LiTcS.  9Hitek-lior*e.  7 Lire.  9nuc. 
^Merchant.  7 Placo  of  Iho  Sun,  s .Moon  upiletahip. 
10Call«d.  u Make  fortunate.  t7Thc  nacondant.  1J Koot. 
11  Remedy.  ,5Drups.  19  Elcctuariea. 
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Of  bis  diete  mesurable  was  be, 
l’or  it  was  of  no  superfluitcc, 

But  of  grpt  nourishing,  and  digestible. 

His  studie  was  but  little  on  the  Bible.  440 
In  sanguin'  and  in  perse5  ho  clad  was  alle 
Lined  with  taffuta,  and  with  seudalle.9 
And  yet  he  was  but  esy  of  dispence:4 
He  kepte  that  he  wan4  in  the  pestilence. 
For  guide  in  pbisike  is  a cordial;  44t 

Therfore  he  loved  gold  in  special. 

A good  Wif  was  ther  of  besidb  Bathe, 
But  she  was  sora  del  defe,  and  that  was  scathe.* 
Of  cloth  making  she  haddb  swicho  an  haunt,1 
She  passed  hem9  of  Ipres,  and  of  Gaunt.  460 
In  all  the  parish  wif  ne  was  then  non, 

That  to  the  oflring  before  hire0  shulde  gon, 
And  if  ther  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she, 
That  she  was  out  of  alli>  charitee. 

Hire  covcrchiefs 10  weren  ful  fineof  ground;'  '465 
I dorsth  swere,  they  weyedcn11  a pound; 
That  on  the  Sonday  were  upon  hire  hede. 
Hire  hosen  weren  of  fine  scarlet  rode, 

Ful  streit  yteyed,13  and  shoon  ful  moist  and 

newe. 

Bold  was  hire  face,  and  fayr  and  red  of 

hewe.  460 

She  was  a worthy  woman  all  hire  live, 
iiousbondes  at  the  chirchc  dorc  had  she  had 

five, 

Witbouten  other  compagnio  in  yonthe. 

But  therof  nedeth  not  to  speke  us  nouthe.1' 
And  Ulrica 19  hadde  she  ben  at  Jerusaleme,  466 
She  haddb  passed  many  a strangb  strcme. 
At  Iiome  she  lmddb  ben,  and  at  Boloine, 10 
In  Galiee  at  Scint  James,  and  at  Coloine, 11 
She  coudb  19  mocho  of  wandering  by  the  way. 
Gat-tothed  was  she,  sothly  for  to  say.  470 
Upon  an  ambler  esily  she  sat, 

Ywimpled  wel,  and  on  hire  bed  an  hat, 

As  brode  as  is  a bokeler,  or  a targe. 

A fote-inantel 10  abofit  hire  hippbs  large. 
And  on  hire  fete  a pair  of  sporrts  sbarpe.  475 
In  felawship  wel  coude  she  laughe  and  carpe,* 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  perchance, 
For  of  that  arte  she  coude  the  oldb  dance. 

A good  man  there  was  of  rcligioun. 

That  was  a pourb  Pcrsone11  of  a toun:  4*0 
But  riche  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a lerncd  man,  a clerk, 

That  Cristbs  gospel  trewely  woldb  preche. 
His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teclie. 
Benigue  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent,  483 
And  in  ad  verst  te  ful  patient: 

And  swiohe  he  was  ypreved'41  often  sithes.09 
Ful  loth  wero  him  to  cursen  for  his  tithes, 


'Blood-mi  eoloor.  *8ky-<*oloor«d,  or  blnotsh  rrey. 
9Thln  »llk.  4 Bxpenss.  4Gatn.d,  sot.  *Mi*fortune. 

I Cuitom.  *Thcia.  "Her.  Korchte/.  11  SuifT. 

II  Weishod.  13 Tied.  14 Now;  adv.  UThrice.  '* Bologna. 
17 Cologne-  "Knew.  *°A  riding  petticoat.  **Talk. 
- 1 Parson.  33  Proved.  33  '1  ime. 


But  rather  wolde  he  yeven'  out  of  doute, 
Unto  his  poure  parishens  aboute,  490 

Of  his  ofifriug,  and  eke  of  his  substance. 

He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  suflisancc. 

Wide  was  bis  parish,  and  houses  fer  asouder, 
Buthenc  left  nought  lor  no  rain  ne  thonder. 
In  sikettesse  anti  in  mischief  to  visitc  4»s 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moebe  and  lite,* 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a staf. 

This  noble  ensample  to  lus  shepe  he  yaf,3 
That  first  he  wrought®  and  afterward  he 

taughte. 

Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordbs  caughte,  600 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto. 

That  if  gohle  rustb,  what  shuld  iron  do? 
For  if  a preest  be  foule,4  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  is  a lewbd  man  to  rust: 

And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a preest  take  kepe,  aos 
To  see  a shitten4  shepherd,  and  clene  shepe : 
Wel  ought  a preest  ensample  for  to  yeve. 
By  his  clenenessb.  how  his  shepe  shuld  live. 

He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 

And  lette  his  shepe  acombred*  in  the  mire,  am 
And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Poulcs, 
To  seeken  him  a chanterie  for  soules. 

Or  with  a brotherhedc  to  be  witholde: 

But  dwelte  at  home,  and  keptb  wel  his  fold. 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarie.  aia 
He  was  a shepherd,  and  no  mercenarie. 

And  though  be  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitous,’ 

Ne  of  his  spechc  dangerous  ne  digne, 9 
But  in  bis  Teching  discrete  and  benigne.aio 
To  drawen  folk  to  beven,  with  fairbnesse. 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  besincsse; 

But  it  were  any  persone  obstinat, 

What  so  he  were  of  hjghe,  or  low  estat. 
Him  wolde  he  snibben9  sharply  for  the  nonbs.ssa 
A better  preest  I trowe  that  nowher 10  non  is, 
He  waited  after  no  pompc  ne  reverence, 

No  maked  him  no  spiced'1  conscience. 

But  Cristis  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve. 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwede  it  himselve.sio 
With  him  ther  was  a Plowman,  was  his 
brother; 

That  hadde  ylaidof  dong'1  ful  many  a t'other.'9 
A trewfe  swinker,  and  a good  was  he. 
Living  in  pees,"  and  partite  charitee. 

God  loved  he  bestb  with  alle  his  hertc  635 
At  ullb  times,  ware  it  gain  or  smerte,'9 
And  than  his  neighbbour  right  as  hiroselve. 
He  woldb  thresh,  and  tberto  dike,'9  and  delve, 
For  Cristbs  sake,  for  every  pourb  wight, 
Withouten  hire,  if  it  lay  in  Lis  might,  sto 
His  titbbs  paied  he  ful  fayre  and  wel 
Both  of  his  propre  swinke,  and  his  catel. 

>GIve.  *Hlgh  iind  low.  8 Gave.  *Bad.  8 Dirty. 
• Encumbered.  7 Uncharitable.  •Proud.  08nab,  reprove, 
wjjo  where.  11  Nice,  In  on  affected  sense.  ,8Dung. 
18  Load.  Peace.  »Pain.  *INg. 
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In  a tabard  he  rode  upon  a mere. 

There  was  also  a Keve,1  and  a Millere, 
A .''ompnour,3  and  a Pardoner*  also,  ms 
A Manciple,*  and  myself,  tber  ne’cre  no  mo. 

The  Miller  was  a stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  bigge  be  was  of  braun,  and  eke  of  bones; 
That  proved  wel,  for  over  all  ther  he  came, 
At  wrestling  he  wold  lie  re  away  the  nun  5 & so 
He  was  snort  shuldered  brode,  a tbikke 
gnarre,® 

Ther  n’as  no  dore.thathen’olde  heve  of  barrc. 
Or  breke  it  at  a renning7  with  his  hede. 
His  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede, 
Andthorto  brode  as  though  it  were  a spade,  sss 
Upon  the  cop  • right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A wert,  and  thcron  stodc  a tufte  of  heres, 
Red  as  the  bristles  of  a sowbs  eres.8 
His  nosb-thirlbs  10  blackfe  were  and  wide. 

A swerd  and  bokeler  bar  he  by  his  side.oso 
Ilis  mouth  as  widfc  was  as  a forneis. 

He  was  a jangler,"  and  a Goliardeis,12 
And  that  was  most  of  sinne,  and  harlotries. 
Wel  coude  be  stolen  come,  and  tollcn  thries. 
And  yet  he  had  a thomb  •*  of  gold  parde, 14  66S 
A white  cote  and  a blew  hode  wered  he. 

A baggbpipe  wel  coude  he  blowe  and  soune. 
And  therwitball  he  broughte  us  out  of  toune. 

A gentil  Manciple  was  ther  of  a temple, 
Of  which  achatours 11  mighten  take  en- 
semple  570 

For  to  ben  wise  in  bying  of  vitaille. 

For  whether  that  he  paide,  or  toke  by  faille, 
Algatc  he  waited  so  in  his  achate, 18 
That  he  was  ay  before  in  good  estate. 

How  is  not  that  of  God  a ful  fayre  grace,  575 
That  swiche  a lewed  manncs  wit  shal  pace 
The  wisdom  of  an  hepe  of  lered  men? 

Of  m sisters  had  he  mo  than  thribs  ten. 
That  were  of  lawe  expert  and  curious: 

Of  which  ther  was  a doscin  in  that  hous,  sea 
Worthy  to  ben  stewardes  of  rent  and  lond 
Of  any  lord  that  is  in  Englelond, 

To  maken  him  live  by  his  propre  good, 

In  honour  detteles,17  but  if  he  were  wood, 
Or  live  as  scarsly,  as  him  list  desire;  sss 
And  able  for  to  helpen  all  a shire 
In  any  cas  that  Mightc  fallen  or  happe : 
And  yet  this  Manciple  sette  hir  aller  cappe.18 

The  Revfc  was  a slcndre  coldrike  man, 

His  herd  was  shave  as  ncighc  as  ever  he  can. iso 
His  here  was  by  his  erhs  round  yshomc. 

His  top  was  docked  like  a preest  befome. 

1 Stewart.  3 A aompnour . an  ofGcer  employed  to 
•aatmon  delinquents  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  now  called 
an  apparitor.  3 A pardoner,  a aeller  of  pardons  or 
indulgence*.  4 A manciple,  an  officer  who  has  tho 
care  of  furnishing  victuals  for  an  Inn  of  court.  8 a 
hriae.  G A hard  knot  in  a tree.  7A  running.  8Top. 
’Ear*.  10  Nostrils.  11  Prater.  13 BntToon.  a URe  was 
a*  honceC  ns  oilier  millers,  though  he  had,  according 
to  the  proverb,  like  every  miller,  a thumb  of  gold. 

11  Purchaser*.  M Purchase.  37  Free  from  debt.  38  Made 
a fool  of  them  all. 


Ful  longb  were  his  leggfes,  and  ful  lene, 
Ylike  a staff,  ther  was  no  calf  ysene. 

Wel  coude  he  kepe  a garner  and  a binno : sss 
Ther  was  non  auditour  coude  on  him  winne. 
Wel  wistc  he  by  the  drought,  and  by  the  rain, 
The  yelding*  of  bis  seed , and  of  his  grain. 
His  lordbs  shepe,  his  ncte,*  and  his  deirie, 
ilis  swine,  his  hors,  his  store  and  his  pul  trie,  eoo 
Were  holly  in  his  reves*  governing. 

And  by  his  covenant  yaf  he  rekemng. 

Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yero  of  age; 
Ther  coude  no  man  bring  hint  in  are  rage. 
Ther  n’as  baillif,  no  herdc.  ce  other  bine,  eos 
That  he  ne  knew  his  sleight  and  bis  covine:1 
They  were  adradde  of  him,  as  of  the  deth. 
Ilis  wonning  was  ful  fayre  upon  anbeth. 
With  grene  trees  yshadewed  was  his  place, 
lie  coude  better  than  his  lord  pourchace.  cio 
Ful  ryche  he  was  ystored  privily. 

His  lord  wel  coude  he  plesen  subtilly, 

To  yeve  and  lene  him  of  his  owen  good, 
And  have  a thank,  and  yet  a cote  and  hood. 
In  youthe  he  lerned  hadde  a good  mistere.3  sis 
He  was  a wel  good  wright,  a carpenterc. 
This  reve  sat  upon  a right  good  stot,6 
That  was  all  pomclee7  grey,  and  higbte  Scot. 
A long  surcote  of  perse  upon  he  hade, 

And  by  his  side  he  bare  a rusty  blade,  sio 
Of  Norfolk  was  this  reve,  of  which  I tell, 
Beside  a toun,  men  clepen  Baldcswcll. 
Tucked  he  was,  as  is  a frere,  aboute. 

And  ever  he  rode  the  hindrest  of  the  route. 
A Sompnour  was  ther  with  us  in  that 
place,  6:s 

That  had  a fire-red  cherubinnes*  face, 

For  sausefleme*  he  was,  with  eyen  narwe.10 
As  hote  he  was,  and  likerous  as  a sparwe, 
With  scalled  browes  blake,  and  pilled  herd: 
Of  his  visage  children  were  sore  aferd.  030 
Ther  n’as  quicksilver,  ljtarge.  ne  brimston, 
Boras,  ceruse,  ne  oile  of  tartre  non. 

Ne  oindment  that  wolde  clence  or  bite. 
That  him  mi ghte helpen  of  his  whelkes' 1 white, 
Ne  of  the  knobbes  sitting  on  his  chokes,  ess 
Wel  loved  he  garlike,  onions,  and  lekcs, 
And  for  to  drinke  strong  win  as  red  as  blood. 
Than  wolde  he  speke,  and  crie  as  he  wore 

wood. 

And  whan  that  he  wel  dronken  hadde  the  wi$, 
Than  wold  he  speken  no  word  but  Latin,  sto 
A fewb  termbs  coude  he,  two  or  three. 
That  he  hadde  lerned  out  of  sont  decree; 
No  wonder  is,  he  herd  it  all  the  day. 

And  eke  ye  knowen  wel,  how  that  a jay 
Can  clepen  watte,  as  wel  as  can  the  pope.  6i» 
But  who  so  wolde  in  other  thing  him  grope, 
Than  hadde  he  spent  all  his  philosophic, 
Ay,  Qucstio  quid  jurist  wolde  he  cne. 

tyicldinff.  *Coir*.  38toward.  * Secret  contrivance* 
3Tradc.  occupation.  °Horw,  bvaat.  3 Dappled.  SChenih  ■ 
face.  8Rod  pimpled  faco.  1° Narrow,  cloao.  ltSpot*. 
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He  was  a gentil  harlot  and  a kind; 

A better  felaw  shulde  a man  not  find,  gjo 
He  woldfe  suffre  for  a quart  of  wine, 

A gooil  li-law  to  have  his  concubine 
A twelve  month,  and  excuse  him  at  the  fulle. 
Ful  prively  a finch  eke  coude  he  pulle. 

And  if  lie  found  owhere  a good  felhwc,  cti 
Ho  woldd  techcn  him  to  have  non  awe 
In  swiche  n cas  of  the  archedekcnes  curse; 
Hut  if  a mannes  soule  were  in  his  purse; 
For  in  his  purse  he  shulde  ypunished  bo. 
Horse  is  the  archedekcns  belle,  saide  he.  mo 
Hut  wel  I wote,  he  lied  right  in  dede: 

Of  cursing  ought  eche  gilty  man  him  drede. 
For  curse  wol  sle  right  as  assoiling  saveth. 
And  also  ware  him  of  a significavit. 

In  danger  hadde  ho  at  his  owen  giso  ggs 
The  vonge  girles  of  the  diocise, 

And  knew  liir  conseil,  and  was  of  hir  rede.1 
A gerlond  hadde  he  settc  upon  his  hede, 
As  gret  as  it  wero  for  an  alcstake  :a 
A hokeler  hadde  he  made  him  of  a cake.  670 
With  him  thcr  rode  a gentil  Pardonere 
Of  Ronm-cval!,*  his  frend  and  his  compere, 
Thatstreit  was  comcn  from  the  court  ofltome. 
Ful  loude  he  sang.  Come  hither,  love,  to  me. 
This  Sompnour  bare  to  him  a stiffburdoun,4  675 
Was  never  trompc  of  half  so  gret  a soun. 
This  Pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe*  as  wax, 
Hut  smoth  it  heng,  ns  doth  a strike  of  flax: 
By  unceac  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 
And  therwith  he  his  shulders  overspradde,  6S0 
Ful  thinne  it  lay.  by  culpons’  on  and  on. 
But  liode,  fop  jolitc,  ne  wered  ho  non, 

For  it  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet. 

Him  thoughte  he  rode  al  of  the  newfc  get, 
Dishevelc,  sauf  his  enppe,  he  rode  all  bare,  ess 
Swiche  glaring  eyen  hadde  he,  as  an  hare: 
A vernicle  hadde  he  sewed  upon  his  cappe; 
His  wallet  lay  bofoyne  him  in  his  lappe, 
llret-ful*  of  pardon  come  from  Rome  al  hote. 
A vois  he  hadde,  as  smalc  as  hath  a gotc.  690 
No  herd  hadde  he,  ne  never  non  shulue  have, 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  wero  newe  shave; 

I trowe  he  were  a gelding  or  a mare. 

But  of  his  craft,  l'ro  Bcrwike  unto  Ware, 
Ne  waa  thcr  swiche  an  other  Pardonere.  695 
For  in  his  male0  he  hadde  a pilwebere,10 
Which,  ns  he  saide,  was  Our  Ladies  veil: 
lie  saide,  he  hadde  a gobbet11  Of  the  aeyl11 
That  seint  Peter  hadde,  whan  that  he  went 
Upon  the  see,  till  Jesu  Crist  him  bent.1*  too 
He  had  a erois  of  laton11  ful  of  stones, 
And  in  a glas  he  hadde  pigges  bones. 

But  with  these  relikos,  wlmnne  that  he  fond 
A pourc  persone  dwelling  up  on  lond. 


1 Advised.  2 An  alehouse  alp^n.  * Supposed  by  Stevens 

to  be  Runccral  Hall,  In  Oxford.  4 Sang  the  bast.  ^Yellow. 

60»iuce*  7 Shred*.  * Brimful.  y budget.  ,0  Covering 

of  a jiiiionr,  11  Morsel.  13 Sail.  u Assisted,  took.  11 A 

mixed  metal  of  tho  colour  of  bras*. 


Upon  a day  he  gat  him  more  moneie  705 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 
And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes, 1 
He.  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple  his  a[)cs.* 
But  trewely  to  teilen  atte  last, 

He  was  in  chirche  a noble  ecclesiast.  710 
Wel  coude  be  rede  a lesson  or  a storie. 
But  ahlerbest1  he  sang  an  ofiertorie:4 
For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe. 
He  muste  prcche,  and  wel  afile5  his  tonge. 
To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude:  715 
Therefore  ho  sang  tho  merrier  and  loude. 


THE  PARDON  EKES  TALE. 

In  Flandres  whilom  was  a compagnie 
Of  yongd  folk  that  huunteden  foue 
As  husard,  riot,  stewds,,aud  tavdrncs, 
Whereas  with  harpes,  lutes,  and  giternes, 0 
They  dance  and  plaie  at  dis  both  day  and 

night,  s 

And  etc  also  and  drinke  over  hir  might, 
Thurph  which  they  don  the  devil  sacrifice. 
Within  the  devils  temple,  in  cursdd  wise, 
By  superfluitec  abliominible. 

Hir  of  lies  ben  so  gret  and  damnable  10 

That  it  is  grisly7  lor  to  hear  hem  swerc. 
Our  blisful  Lordds  body  they  to-tcre; 

Hem  thought  the  Jewds  rent  him  not  ynough ; 
And  echo  of  hem  at  other’s  sinne  lough. 

And  right  anon  in  couicn  tombesteres*  15 
Fetis11  and  smalc,  and  yongd  fruit estercs, 10 
Singers  with  harpds,  haudds,11  waferers,12 
Which  ben  the  veray  devil's  ofticcrcs, 

To  kindle  and  blow  the  fire  of  lccherie. 
That  is  anncxdd  unto  glotony.  so 

The  holy  writ  take  I to  my  witnesse 
That  luxurie  is  in  wine  and  dronkennesse. 

O!  wist  a man  how  many  maladies 
Folwen  of  exccsse  and  of  glotonies, 

He  woldd  be  the  mord  mesurible  25 

Of  his  diete,"  sitting  at  his  table. 

Alasl  the  shortd  throte,  the  tendre  mouth, 
Maketh  that  est  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
In  ertbe,  in  air,  in  water,  men  to  swinke1* 
To  get  a gloton  deintee  mete  and  drink.  30 
A 'lecherous'  thing  is  wine,  and  dronkennesse 
Is  ful  of  striving  and  of  wretchednesse. 

O dronken  man!  disfigured  is  thy  face. 
Sour  is  thy  bretb,  foul  art  thou  to  cnbraee ; 
And  thurgb  thy  dronken  nose  serneth  the 

soun  1 ss 

As  though  thou  eaiddst  aye  Sampsounl  Samp- 

soun  1 

And  yet.  Got  wot,  Sampsoun  dronk  never 

no  wine : 

Thou  folcst  os  it  were  a stickdd  swine; 

•Trick*  2Dupcs.  3Bcst.  4 Part  of  the  mas*.  5I’t>- 
lUh.  0<*ultars.  7 Dreadful.  •‘Fcinalo  dancers.  °W#ll 
made.  neat.  ,0Femalo  fruitsellers.  11  Mirthful,  joyous. 
12  Sellers  of  wafer-cakes.  ,a  Labour. 
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Toy  songe  is  lost,  and  all  thin  honest  cure,1 
For  dronkennesse  is  very  sepulture  40 
Of  Drones  wit  and  his  discretion. 

In  whom  that  drinke  hath  dominatidn 
He  can  no  conseil  kepe,  it  is  no  drede.8 
Xow  kepe  you  from  the  white  and  fro  the 
rede,* 

And  namely  fro  the  wbitd  wine  of  Lepe, 4 45 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fish  Street  and  in  Chepe. 
This  wine  of  Spaigne  crepctb  subtilly 
in  other  winds  growing  faatd  by. 

Of  which  there  riseth  iwicho  fumositee,* 
That  whan  a man  bath  dronken  draughtds 
three,  so 

And  weneth*  th3t  he  be  at  home  in  Chepe, 
He  is  in  Spaigne,  right  at  the  toun  of  Lcpc. 
Not  at  the  Roc-hell.  ne  at  Burdeux  toun. 
And  thannd  wol  he  say  Sampsoun!  Sampsoun ! 

And  now  that  I have  spoke  of  glotonie,ss 
Now  wol  I you  defenden7  hasardric.* 

Hasard  is  veray  mother  of  ldsingcs, 

And  of  deceite  and  cursdd  forsweringes, 
blaspheming  of  Crist,  manslaughter,  and 
wast  also 

Of  catel,  and  of  time;  and  forthermo  so 
It  is  repreve,  and  contrary  of  honour 
For  to  ben  hold  a common  hasardour, 

And  ever  the  higher  he  is  of  cstat 
The  mord  he  is  boldcn  desolat. 

If  that  a prined  useth  hasarderie,  es 

In  alld  governance  and  poiicie 
He  is,  as  by  commun  opinion, 

Tfcold  the  lesse  in  reputatidn. 

Now  wol  I speke  of  ot lids  false  and  grete 
A word  or  two,  as  oldd  bookds  trete.  70 
Gret  swering  is  a thing  abhominable, 

And  Ii1h:  swering  is  yet  more  reprevable, 
The  highd  God  forbad  swering  at  al, 

H ifnesse  on  Mathew ; but  in  special 
Of  swering  anyth  tbe  holy  Jeremio,  75 
Thou  shalt  swere  soth°  thin  othds  and  not  lie. 
And  swere  in  dome,10  and  ekeinrightwisnesso, 
but  idel  swering  is  a cursedncsse. 

Thise  riotourds  three  of  which  I tell, 
Long  erst"  or  primd  rong  of  any  bell,  80 
Here  set  hem  in  a tnvernc  for  to  drinke, 
And  as  they  sat  they  herd  a belld  clinke 
befom  a corps  was  caried  to  his  grave; 
That  on  of  hem  gan  cnllen  to  his  knave;18 

•Go  bet,’18  quod  he,  ‘and  axe  redily  es 
IVhnt  corps  is  this  that  passeth  hero  forth  bv, 
And  loke  that  thou  report  his  namd  well.’ 
‘Sire,’  quod  this  boy,  ‘it  nedeth  never  a del; 14 
It  was  me  told  or  vo  camo  here  two  boures ; 
He  was  pardd  an  old  fellAw  of  youres,  so 
And  sodenly  he  was  yalain  to-night, 

1 ordronke  ns  he  sat  on  his  benene  upright; 

’Car*.  1 Doubt.  8Red.  4A  pines  In  Spain.  5Fumes 
from  drinking,  sThinkcllit  imajiinetli.  7 Forhid.  *Gam- 
' °Tro«.  *°Judgin*nt.  u Before.  18  Servnm  Ud. 
^Belter  go.  UNot  n whit. 


Ther  came  a privee  theef  men  elepen  Doth, 
That  in  this  countree  all  the  peplo  sletb, 
And  with  his  spare  he  smote  his  herto  atwo.os 
And  went  his  way  withouten  wordcs  mo. 
He  hath  a thousand  slain  this  pestilence; 
And,  maistcr,  or  ye  come  in  his  presence, 
Me  thinketh  that  it  were  ful  necessnrie 
For  tc  beware  of  swiche  an  adversario:  too 
Be  redy  for  to  mete  him  evermore; 

Thus  taughtd  mo  my  dame;  I say  no  more.’ 
‘By  Serntd  Marie,’  sayd  this  tavernero, 
‘The  child  sayth  soth,1  for  he  hath  slain  this 
year. 

Hens  over  a mile,  within  n gret  village,  105 
Both  man  and  woman,  child,  and  hyne  and 

page;' 

I trowe  his  habitation  be  there: 

To  be  avisdd*  grot  wisdome  it  were 
Or  that  he  did  a man  a dishonour.’ 

‘Ye,  Goddds  armdsl’  qnod  this  riotonr.no 
‘Is  it  swiche  peril  with  him  for  to  mete? 

I shal  him  seke  by  stile  nnd  eke  by  stretc, 
I make  a vow  by  Goddds  dignd*  hones. 
Herkcneth,  felaws,  we  threo  ben  alld  ones;4 
Let  eche  of  us  hold  up  his  hond  to  other,  11s 
And  eche  of  us  becomen  others  brother, 
And  we  wol  slen  this  fulsd  traitonr  Detb: 
He  shal  be  slain,  he  that  so  many  sloth. 

By  Goddda  dignitec,  or  it  be  night.’ 

Togeder  han  tbiso  three  hir  trouthds 
plight  IJO 

To  live  and  dien  eche  of  hem  lor  other, 

As  though  he  were  his  owen  boron1  brother. 
And  up  they  stert  al  dronken  in  this  rage, 
And  forth  they  gone  towardds  that  village 
Of  which  the  taverner  had  spoke  beforn,  125 
And  many  a grisly*  oth  than  have  they  sworn, 
And  Cristda  blessed  body  they  to-rent,7 
‘L)eth  shal  he  ded,  if  that  we  may  him  bent.’8 
Whan  they  han  gone  not  fully  half  a mile, 
Right  as  they  wold  han  troden  over  a stile,  no 
An  olde  man  and  a pourd  with  hem  mete; 
This  oldd  man  ful  mekely  hem  grete,0 
And  saydd  thus:  ‘Now,  Lordds,  God  you 

see!’10 

The  proudest  of  thise  riotourds  three 
Answeru  again:  ‘What?  eherl,  with  sory 

grace,  135 

Why  art  thon  all  forwrappdd  save  thy  face? 
Why  livest  thou  so  longe  in  so  gret  age?* 
This  oldd  man  ’gan  loke  in  his  visdge. 
And  saydd  thus:  ‘For  I ne  cannot  find 
A man,  though  that  I walkdd  into  lnde.no 
Neither  in  citee  ne  in  no  village. 

That  woldd  change  his  youthd  for  inin  age. 
And  therfore  mote  I ban  min  ngd  still 
As  longd  time  ns  it  is  Goddds  will. 


1 Truth.  8 Watch  mi,  prepared.  *Worfhy.  4 A 11  one, 
or,  in  unity.  -linn..  B F carta  I . 7Dtfacerl.  °Catvh. 
0 Created.  t°Thitt  I*.  "God  preserve  you  In  hit  sight." 
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Ne  Detk,  alas!  ne  wil  not  han  my  lif:  ns 
Thus  walke  I,  like  a rcsttfless  caitif,1 
And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  modres  gate, 
I knocks  with  iny  staf  erlich  and  late, 

And  say  to  hir,  ‘Levd1  mother,  let  me  ia. 
Lo,  how  1 vanish,  flesh,  and  blood,  and  skin. iw 
Alas!  whan  shul  my  bones  ben  at  rest? 
Mother,  with  you  wold  I changen  my  cheste, 
That  in  my  c-hambre  longe  time  hath  be, 
Ye,  for  an  heren  clout  to  wrap  in  me. 

But  yet  to  me  she  wol  not  don  that  grace, iss 
For  which  ful  pale  and  welked*  is  my  face. 

‘But,  Sires,  to  you  it  is  no  curtesie 
To  speke  unto  an  olde  man  vilanie, 

But  he4  trcspdse  in  word  or  elles  in  dede. 
In  holy  writ  ye  moun  vourselven  rede;  mo 
“Ageins  an  olde  man,  hore  upon  his  hede, 
Ye  shuhl  arise therfore  I yeve  you  rede* 
Ne  do'th  unto  an  olde  man  non  harm  now, 
No  more  than  that  ye  wold  a man  did  you 
In  age,  if  that  ye  may  so  long  abide;  im 
And  God  be  with  you  whe’r*  ye  go  or  ride: 
I moste  go  thither  as  I have  to  go.’ 

'Nay,  oldd  eherl,  by  God  thou  sliult  not  so,' 
Sayilo  this  other  liazardour7  anon; 

■Thou  partest  not  so  lightly,  by  Seint  Jobn.no 
Thou  spake  right  now  of  thilkd*  traitour  Detb, 
That  in  this  contree  all  our  frendds  sleth; 
Have  here  my  trouth.  as  thou  art  his  espie. 
Tell  wher  he  is,  or  thou  shalt  it  abie,* 

By  God  and  by  the  holy  sacreraent,  175 
For  sothly  thou  art  on  of  his  assent 
To  slen  us  yongd  folk,  thou  falsd  tbefe.’ 
‘Now,  Sires,'  quod  he,  'if  it  be  you  so  lefe'o 
To  finden  Metli,  tournc  up  this  croked  way; 
For  in  that  grove  I left  him,  by  my  fay,  iso 
Under  a tree,  and  there  he  wol  abide, 

Nc  for  your  host  he  wol  him  nothing  hide. 
Se  ye  that  oke?  right  ther  ye  Bhuln  him  find. 
God  savd  you  that  bought  agen  mankind. 
And  you  amende!'  Thus  sayd  this  olde  man.iss 
And  evorich  of  thise  riotourds  ran 
Til  they  came  to  the  tree,  and  ther  they  found 
Of  lioreins  fine  of  gold  yeoiudd  round 
Wei  nigh  an  eightd  bushels,  as  hem  thought: 
No  lenger  than  after  Dethe  they  sought,  iso 
But  eehe  of  hem  so  glud  was  of  the  sight, 
For  that  the  floreins  ben  so  faire  and  bright, 
That  doun  they  sette  horn  by  the  precious  hord: 
The  werste  of  hem  he  spake  the  firstd  word. 
‘Brethren,’  quod  he,  ‘take  kepe  what  I 
shul  say;  19s 

My  wit  is  gret,  though  that  Ibourde1 1 and  play. 
This  tresour  hath  Fortline  unto  us  yuven. 
In  mirth  and  jolitee  our  lif  to  liven, 

And  lightly  as  it  cometh  so  wol  we  spend, 
Ey ! Goddds  precious  dignitee  1 who  wen’d11  200 


tWrtrtch  5 I>e*r  3 Wrinkled.  ‘Unless  he,  Ac. 

' Advice.  0 Whether  7 Gamester.  sThls  same.  9 SafTer 
for  Tteasant  11  Joke.  ,7Gucsscd. 


To-day  that  we  shuld  han  so  faire  a grace? 
But  might  this  gold  be  caried  fro  this  place 
Home  to  myn  hous,  or  ellds  unto  youres, 
(F or  wel  I wote  that  all  this  gold  is  ouresj 
Thanne  were  we  in  high  felicitee ; 205 

But  trewdly  by  day  it  may  not  be;  — 

Men  wolden  say  that  we  were  theevds  strong, 
And  for  our  owen  tresour  don  us  hong.1 
This  tresour  must  yearried  be  by  night 
As  wisely  and  as  slcighly  as  it  might;  210 
Wlierforc  I rede1  that  cut*  among  us  alle 
We  drawe,  and  let  see  where  the  cut  wol  fallo; 
And  he  that  hath  the  cut,  with  hertd  blith, 
Shal  rennen  to  the  toun,  and  that  ful  swith,4 
And  bring  us  bred  and  win  full  prively;2i5 
And  two  of  us  shal  kepen  subtilly 
This  tresour  welj  and  if  he  wol  not  tarien. 
Whan  it  is  night  we  wol  this  treasour  carien 
By  on  assent  wher  as  us  thinketh  best.’ 
That  on  of  hem  the  cut  brought  in  his 
fest,  210  [falle. 

And  bad  hem  drawe,  and  loke  where  it  wold 
And  it  fell  on  the  youngest  of  them  alle; 
And  forth  toward  the  toun  he  went  anon; 
And  al  so  sone  as  that  he  was  agon, 

That  on  of  hem  spake  thus  unto  that  other;  22s 
‘Thou  wotest  wel  thou  art  my  sworen  brother, 
Thy  profite  wol  I tell  thee  right  anon. 
Thou  wost  wel  that  our  felaw  is  agon; 

And  here  is  gold,  and  that  ful  gret  plentce. 
That  shal  departed  ben  among  us  three  ;sjo 
But  nathdless,  if  I can  shape  it  so 
That  it  departed  were  among  us  two. 

Had  I not  dou  a frendes  turn  to  thee?’ 
That  other  answer’d:  ‘I  n'ot1  how  that 
may  be: 

He  wote  wel  that  the  gold  is  with  us  tweyc. 
What  shuln  we  don?  what  shuln  we  to  him 
seye?’ 

‘Shal  it  be  conseil?’  said  the  firsts  shrewe,* 
‘And  I shal  tellen  thee  in  word£s  fewe 
What  we  shuln  don.  and  bring  it  well  aboute.' 

'I  grants,'  quod  that  other,  ‘out  of  doute,  240 
That  by  my  trouth  I wol  thee  not  bewreie.’ 
‘Now,’  quod  the  first,  ‘thou  wost  wel  we 
ben  tweie 

And  tweie  of  us  shul  strenger  be  than  on. 
Loke,  whaD  that  he  is  set,  thou  right  an  on 
Arise,  as  though  thou  woldest  with  him 
play,  945 

And  I shal  rive  him  thurgh  the  sidds  tway: 
While  that  thou  stroglest  with  him  as  in  game ; 
And  with  thy  dagger  loke  thou  do  the  same; 
And  than  shal  all  this  gold  departed  be, 
My  deri  (rend!  betwixeu  thee  and  me;  250 
Than  moun  we  bothe  our  lustds  all  fulfille. 
And  play  at  dis  right  at  our  owen  wille 
And  thus  accorded  ben  thise  shrew£s  tweyo 
To  slen  the  tliridde,  as  ye  ban  herd  me  seye. 

* Have  us  hanged.  3 Advise.  *LoU  4 Quickly.  r,Kuow 
not.  6 A cursed  man. 
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This  yongeet,  which  that  went<$  to  the 

tOUn,  253 

Ful  oft  in  herte  he  rollcth  up  and  doun 
The  beautee  of  thise  floreins  news  and  bright. 
0 Lord !’  quod  he,  ‘if  so  were,  that  [ might 
H«ve  all  this  tresour  to  myself  alone, 

Ther  n’is  no  man  that  liveth  undAr  the  trone  mo 
Of  God  that  shuhitf  lire  so  mery*  as  I.' 

And,  at  the  last,  the  fend,  our  enemy, 
I’uttein  bis  thought  that  he  shuld  poison  bcye 
With  which  he  migbtd  slcn  his  felaws  tweye : 
For  why?  the  fend  fond  him  in  swiche  liv- 
ing, 263 

That  he  had  leve1  to  sorwe  him  to  bring; 
For  this  was  outrely  his  ful  entente, 

To  slen  hem  both  and  never  to  repent. 

And  forth  he  goth,  no  longer  wold  he  tary, 
Into  the  toun  unto  a 'potecary,  270 

And  p ruled  him  that  he  him  wolde  sell 
Som  poison,  that  he  might  his  ratouns1  quell; 
And  eke  ther  was  a polkat  in  his  hawe3 
That,  as  he  sayd,  his  capons  had  yslawe* 
And  fayn  he  wolde  him  wreken,5  if  he  might,  273 
Of  vermine  that  destroidd  hem  by  night. 

The  'potecary  answer’d:  “Tbou  shalt  have 
A thing,  as  wisly®  God  my  sould  save, 

In  all  this  world  ther  n’is  no  credture 
That  ete  or  dronke  hath  of  this  cdnfecture  tso 
Not  but  the  mountaneo7  of  a come  of  whute, 
That  he  ne  shal  his  lif  auon  forlete,  * 

Ye,  sterve  * he  shal,  and  that  in  lease  while 
Than  thou  wolt  gon  a pas  not  but  a mile; 


’Inclination.  *Rata.  3 Farm-yard.  4 Slain.  6 Revenge 
blnnclf  If  could.  • Certainly.  7 Amounting.  ■Give 

ortr.  *Dle. 


This  poison  is  so  strong  and  violent.’  285 
This  cursed  man  hath  in  his  hand  yhent* 
This  poison  in  a box,  and  swithe*  he  ran 
Into  the  next*?  strete  unto  a man. 

And  borwed  of  him  largd  botelles  three, 
And  in  the  two  the  poison  pourdd  he;  290 
The  thridde  he  keptd  elend  for  his  drinke. 
For  all  the  night  he  shopc  him  for  to  swinke* 
In  carving  of  the  gold  out  of  that  place. 

And  whan  this  notour  with  sory  grace' 
Hath  filled  with  wind  his  gretd  botles 

three,  285 

To  his  felawcs  again  repaireth  he. 

\Vh«t  nedeth  it  therof  to  sermon  more? 
For  right  as  they  had  cast  his  deth  before, 
Kight  so  they  han  him  slain,  and  that  anon. 
And  whan  that  this  was  don  thus  spake  that 
on : soo 

‘Now  let  us  sit  and  drinke,  and  make  us 

mery, 

And  afterward  we  wiln  his  body  bery.’ 

And  with  that  word  it  happen’d  him  par  cos* 
To  take  the  botcllc  ther  the  poison  was, 
And  dronke,  and  yave  his  felaw  drinke  also.  30s 
For  which  anon  they  storven0  bothd  two. 

But  certds  I suppose  that  Avicenne 
Wrote  never  in  no  canon  ne'  in  no  fenne 1 
Mo  wonder  signds  of  empoisoning 
Than  had  thise  wretches  two,  on  hir  end- 
. *nK-  • *10 

Thus  ended  ben  thise  homicidds  two. 

And  eke  the  false  empoisoner  also.  • • 

’Taken.  2 Immediately.  3Labour,  work.  4 Evil, 
or  misfortune,  6 By  accident.  ®8torven  (perfect  tense 
of  starve)  — died.  7 The  title  of  one  oftne  lections  in 
Avicennc's  great  work,  entitled  Conun. 


JOHN  GOWER. 


John  Gower,  bom  about  the  year  182&,  lathe  author  of 
1 work  written  In  three  part*;  The  Speculum  MediUntla, 
^finally  written  In  French,  the  Vox  Clamantis  in  La- 
ha  and  the  Confeaaio  Amantia  in  English.  In  hia  La- 
dj  compoaltion  he  teems  to  have  taken  Ovid  for  hia 
®od«l  and  to  a certain  dggreo  has  succeeded  In 
toiutiog  him.  Hia  French  poetry  po^sesaea  aUo  much 
®«rit ; scarcely  any  French  author  of  that  period  has 


left  snch  a good  collection  of  finished  sonnets;  he  Is 
the  last  English  poet  who  has  written  poetry  in  that 
language.  The  confeaaio  Arttantis  is  a dialogue  be- 
tween a lover  and  his  confessor,  containing  80. 000  verses, 
therefore  the  fact  (hat  it  Is  considered  uninteresting  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Chaucer  has  called  him  ,The 
Moral  Gower*  by  which  name  he  Is  known  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Ho  died  In  1402. 


FORTUNE  UNJUSTLY  BLAMED. 


Ncthelesa1  yet  some  men  write, 

And  sayn  fortune  is  to  wite : 

And  some  men  holde  opinion. 

That  it  is  constellation, 

IV  hiche  canseth  all  that  a man  doothe. 
•>od  wote  of  bothc  whiche  is  soothe; 

1 he  worldo,  as  of  his  propre  kinde 
''as  ever  untrew;  and  as  tho  blinde. 
■“properly  he  demeth  fame: 

He  blametli  that  is  nought  to  blame. 


And  preiseth,  that  is  nought  to  proise. 
Thus  whan  he  shall  the  thinges  peise, 1 
Ther  is  deceit  in  his  balance; 

And  all  is  that  the  variance, 

Of  us,  that  shulde  us  better  avise;  u 
For  after  that  we  fall  and  rise, 

The  worlde  ariste,  and  fallctb  with  all : 

So  that  the  man  is  over  all 
This  owne  cause  of  wele  and  wo. 

That  we  fortune  clepe*  so,  20 


' Ser«rth.leM. 


1 Weigh.  3C.11. 
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Out  of  the  man  himselfe  it  groweth, 
And  who  that  other  wise  trowelh? 
Beholdo  the  people  of  Israel; 

For  ever,  while  thei  bidden  well. 
Fortune  was  them  debonairo: 

And  when  thei  bidden  the  contrairc, 
Fortune  was  contrariende: 

So  that  it  proveth  wele  at  ende. 
Why  that  the  worlde  is  wonderfull, 
And  rnaie  no  while  stande  full, 


GOWER. 

Though  that  it  seme  wele  besayn; 
For  every  worldes  thing  is  vainc, 
And  ever  gothe1  the  whele  aboute. 
And  ever  stunt  a man  in  doute, 
is  Fortune  stant  no  while  still : 

| So  hath  tlicr  no  man  his  will. 

Als  far  as  any  man  maie  knowe, 
i There  lasteth  nothing  but  a throws. 

| 

30  I ’Goes. 


TIIE  TALE  OF  THE  COFFEES  OR  CASKETS. 


In  a cronique  thus  I read: 

About  a kinge,  as  must  need, 

'There  was  of  knightes  and  segniors 
Greut  rout  and  eke  of  officer*: 

Some  of  long  time  him  hadden  served,  s 
And  thougbten  that  they  have  deserved 
Avancement,  nnd  gone  without; 

And  some  also  been  of  the  rout 
That  comcn  but  a while  agon, 

And  they  nvancod  were  anon.  to 

There  olde  men  upon  this  thing, 

So  as  they  durst,  again  1 the  king 

Among  hcmself  eomplainen  oft: 

l'.nt  there  is  nothing  said  so  soft 

That  it  ne  comcth  out  at  last:  ts 

The  king  it  wist,  nnd  als®  so  fast 

As  he  which  was  of  high  prudence: 

He  shopc3  therefore  an  evidence 
Of  hem  that  plainen  in  the  cas, 4 
To  know  in  whoso  default  it  was;  20 

And  all  within  his  own  intent, 

That  none  fttay  wiste  what  it  meant. 

Anon  he  let  two  coders  make 
Of  one  semblance,  and  of  one  make, 

So  lich,®  that  no  life  thilke  throw®  25 
That  one  may  fro  that  other  know : 

They  were  into  his  chamber  brought, 

Hut  no  man  wot  why  they  be  wrought; 
And  natheless7  the  king  hath  bede’ 

That  they  bo  set  in  privy  stede,®  30 

As  be  that  was  of  wisdom  sly; 

Wien10  ho  thereto  his  time  sy,  »i 
All  privily,  that  none  it  wist, 

Ilis  owne  hontles 11  that  one  chest 
Of  fine  gold,  nnd  of  fine  perie,  '?  as 

The  which  out  of  his  treasury 
Was  take,  anon  he  filled  full; 

That  other  coder  of  straw  and  mull,  14 
With  stones  meynd, 15  he  Slid  also: 

Thus  be  they  full  both  two.  so 

So  that  crlich 18  upon  a day 
He  had  within,  where  he  lay, 


There  should  be 'to  form  his  bed 
A board  upset  and  fitire  spread: 

And  then  he  let  the  coders  fet 1 <j 

Upon  the  board,  and  did  hem  set. 

He  knew  the  names  well  of  tlio 
The  which  again  him  grutched  so, 5 
Both  of  his  chamber  nnd  of  his  hall; 

Anon  nnd  sente  for  hem  all,  60 

And  snide  to  hem  in  this  wise:  — 

There  shall  no  man  his  hup3  despise: 

I wot  well  ye  have  longe  served, 

And  God  wot  what  ye  have  deserved; 

But  if  it  is  along  on4  me  st 

Of  that  ye  unavanced  be. 

Or  elles  if  it  belong  on  vow, 

The  soothe  shall  be  proved  now : 

To  stoppe  with  your  evil  word, 

Lol  here  two  coders  on  the  board;  so 
Chese®  which  you  list  of  bothe  two. 

And  witteth®  well  that  one  of  tho 
Is  with  tresor  so  full  begon7 
That,  if  ye  happe  therupon, 

Yo  shall  be  riche  men  for  ever:  es 

Now  cliese  and  take  which  you  is  lever;® 
But  be  ye  well  ware  that  ye  take, 

For  of  that  one®  I undertake10 
There  is  no  manner  good  therein 
Whereof  ye  mighten  profit  win.  70 

Now  goth  11  together  of  one  assent, 

And  taketh  your  nvisement; 

For,  but  I you  this  day  avance, 

It  stant  upon  your  owne  chance, 

All  only  in  default  of  grace;  j» 

So  shall  be  showed  in  this  place 
Upon  you  alle  well  afin1* 

That  no  dcfaulte  shall  be  inin. 

They  kncelcn  all,  and  with  one  voice 
The  king  they  thonkeu  of  this  choice;  so 
And  after  that  they  np  arise, 

And  gon  aside  and  hem  avise ; 

And  at  lastc  they  accord 
(Whereof  their  tale  to  record 


'Against.  *Also  8 Contrlseri  • 4Caee.  ®Llke.  ®No 
person  at  any  particular  time?  7 Ncscrthcles*  ®B!dden. 
M'lflce.  *°Gosrer  alio,  like  the  other  writer#  of  hie  time, 
has  Khan  end  U me,  where  we  now  ■#>■  ir/lrn  and  f/,en. 
ngew.  The  old  spelling  Is  ilih  and  tih.  1 lands. 

13 Jewelry . 11  Rubbish . “Mingled.  “Early. 


'Fetch.  7 Those  who  against  him  grudged  {or  gram 
hied)  an.  3 Fortune.  4 Owing  to.  5 Choose.  6 Know, 
understand  yo.  'Begun,  used  In  a general  sense,  nearly 
with  the  effect  of  made.  ®la  more  agreeable  to  you 
®Thc  one.  *°rroraleo,  engage,  assure  jou.  t*Go.  “In 
the  end. 
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To  rbat  issue  they  be  fall)  ss 

A bight  shall  speake  for  hem  all. 

He  kaei  leth  down  unto  the  king. 

And  sailh  that  they  upon  this  thing. 

Or  for  to  win,  or  for  to  lese, 1 
Bean  all  avised  for  to  chcse.  so 

Tho 1 took  this  knight  a yerd  on  bond,3 
And  goth  there  as  the  coflers  stood, 

And  with  assent  of  everich  one 
He  Isycth  his  yerde  upon  one. 

And  faith1  the  king  how  t hi  Ike 1 same  as 
They  chese  in  reguerdon8  by  name, 

Ami  prayeth  him  that  they  might  it  have. 

The  king,  which  wold  his  honour  save. 
When  he  had  heard  tho  common  voice, 
Hath  granted  hem  their  owne  choice,  ioo 
And  took  hem  thereupon  the  key, 


'Lose.  2 Then.  3 A yard,  or  rod,  in  hand.  18aith 
to,  telleth.  ®Thla.  ®ln  guerdon,  or  reward. 


SIR  THOJVU 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  born  In  Kent  1503,  w#i  a distin- 
fimhed  personage  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.,  and, 
according  to  report,  a favoured  lover  of  Anna  Boleyn. 
Ha  is  the  author  of  several  pretty  and  romtotio 


And,  for  he  wold  it  were  see' 

What  good  they  have  as  they  suppose. 

He  batle  anon  the  coder  unclose  — 

Which  was  fulfilled  with  straw  and  stones!  ms 
Thus  be  they  served  all  at  ones.  2 
The  king  then,  in  the  same  stede, 3 
Anon  that  other  coder  undede,1 
Whereas  they  siglien3  great  richess. 

Well  more  than  they  conthen  guess.  no 
Lo  1 saith  the  king,  now  may  yo  see 
That  there  is  no  default  in  me  j 
Fortliy8  myself  I wol  acquilc, 

And  beareth  ye  yonr  owne  wife 7 
Of  that  fortune  hath  you  refused.  jlS 
Thus  was  this  wise  king  excused: 

Anti  they  left  olT  their  evil  speech, 

And  mercy  of  their  king  beseech. 

2 It  were  soent  2 Once.  3l'lace.  1 Undid.  8 Where 
they’ saw.  6 Therefore.  7Blumo. 

S WYATT. 

pieces  of  amorous  poetry.  Ho  was  a man  of  a finished 
education  for  his  time,  and  the  king  employed  him  on 
several  important  embassies.  He  died  In  1542. 


THE  LADY  TO  AUNSWERE  DIRECTLY  WITH  YEA  OR  NAY. 


Madame,  withouten  many  woordcs, 

Once,  I am  sure,  you  will  or  no: 

And  if  you  will,  then  leave  your  boordes, 
And  use  your  wit,  and  shew  it  so. 

For  with  a beck  you  shall  me  call;  t 


I And  if  of  anc,  that  bumes  alwaye 
j Ye  have  pitic,  or  ruth  at  all, 

Aunswero  him  lairo  with  yea,  or  nay. 

If  -it  be  nay,  frendcs  as  before, 

Yon  shall  an  other  man  obtayno,  10 
i And  I myne  own,  and  yours  no  more. 


A RENOUNCING  OP  LOVE. 


Farewell  love,  and  nil  thy  lawes  for  ever, 
Thy  bated  hookes  shall  tangle  me  no  more; 
Seneca  and  Plato  call  mo  from  thy  lore, 
To  parfit  welth  my  witt  for  to  endever. 
k blind  errour  when  1 did  persever,  t 
TLy  sharp  repulse  that  pricketh  aye  so  sore. 
Taught  me  in  trifies  that  I set  noe  store, 


But  scape  forth  thcnce,since  libertie  is  leiffer. 
Therefore,  farewell  Igo,  trouble  younger  harts, 
And  in  time  claim  noe  more  auctoritie:  10 
With  idle  youth  goe  use  thy  propertie. 

And  thereon  spend  thy  many  brittle  darts. 
For  hitherto,  though  I have  lost  my  time, 
Me  list  no  longer  rotten  bowes  to  clime. 


LORD  SURREY. 


Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey , who  in  supposed  lo 
We  been  bom  in  the  year  1516,  was  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Notfolk.  Very  llttlo  can  be  ascertained  with 
|"7  degree  of  positiveneos,  as  to  the  events  of  his  life. 
•»  education  was  complete^  at  tho  age  of  sixteen,  at 
which  time  he  married.  He  was  in  favour  at  tho  court 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  distinguished  himself  on  oovcrtil 
occasion*  as  a brave  ooidier  and  able  commander.  II©  la 
MPP<M©d  to  have  fallen  In  love,  during  his  travels  on  the 
ocotlnent,  with  a lady  at  Florence,  whom  ho  deslgnatea 


in  his  poetry  by  the  name  of  Geraldine,  but  according 
to  tho  opinion  of  others,  Geraldine  Is  merely  a creation 
of  the  poet's  fancy.  He  received  the  order  of  the  Garter 
and  In  1544  was  made  marshal  of  the  army,  but  in 
1646  ho  fell  into  disgrace  at  court  and  was  beheaded 
in  tho  Tower  1517.  Surrey’s  literary  productions  are 
not  extensive,  yet  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  him 
to  a high  rank  among  tho  English  poets;  they  consist 
in  sonnets,  miscellaneous  pieces . chiefly  amatory,  and 
a translation  of  two  books  of  Virgil’s  ^Eueid. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  PRATSE  OF  HIS  LOVE,  GERALDINE. 

From  Tuscane  came  my  ladies  worthy  race;  | The  western  ylewbosejolensant  shore  doth  face 
Faire  Florence  was,  sometyme,  her  auncicnt  Wild  Camber’s  cliff,  did  geve  her  lyvely 
seat;  | heatc.  - 
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Foster'd  she  was  with  milke  of  Irishe 

bresfe ; 5 

Her  sire,  an  Erie;  her  dame  of  princes’ 

, blood; 

From  tender  yeres  in  Britainc  she  doth  rest, 
With  kinges  childe,  where  she  tasteth 
costly  food. 

Honsdon  did  first  present  her  to  myno  eyne, 


VAIJX. 

\ 

Bright  is  her  hewe,  and  Geraldine  she 
bight:  10 

Hampton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for 

mine, 

And  Windsor,  alas!  doth  chase  me  from 
her  sight. 

Her  beauty  of  kinde,  her  vertue  from  above, 

Happy  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  love. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SPRING,  WHEREIN  ECHE  THING  RENEWES,  SAVE  ONLY  THE  LOVER. 


The  soote  season  that  bud  and  bloome  fourth 
bringes, 

With  grene  hath  cladde  the  hyll,  and  eke 
the  vale; 

The  nightingall,  with  fethers  new,  she  singes; 

The  turtle  too  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale. 

Somer  is  come ; for  every  spray  now 
springes ; s 

The  hart  hath  hung  hys  olde  head  on  the 
pale; 


The  bucke,  in  brake  his  winter  coate  be  flynges 
The  fishes  flete  with  new  renayred  scale 
The  adder,  all  her  slough  away  she  flynges ; 10 
The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flyes 
smalle ; 

The  busy  bee,  her  honey  now  she  mynges; 

Winter  is  worn,  that  was  the  floures  bale. 
And  thus  I see,  among  these  pleasant  thyngea, 
Eche  care  decay es,  and  yet  my  sorrow 
rprynges. 


LORD  VAUX. 


Lord  Vaux  Is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  * cer- 
tain .Thomas,  Lord  Vaux  of  H»rro«rden  in  Northampton- 
shire', to  have  become  a member  of  parliament  In  1531, 


and  to  hare  lived  till  the  end  of  Mary's  reign.  Hi* 
poems  are  numerous,  but  hare  never  been  published 
collectively. 


THE  AGED  LOVER  RENOUNCETH  LOVE. 


I loath  that  I did  love 
In  youth  that  I thought  sweet: 

As  time  requires  for  my  behove, 
Methinks  they  are  not  meet. 

My  lusts  they  do  me  leave, 

My  fancies  all  be  fled ; 

And  tract  of  time  begins  to  weave 
Grey  hairs  upon  my  head. 

For  Age  with  stealing  steps 

Hath  claw’d  me  with  his  croutch; 

And  lusty  life  away  she  leaps. 

As  there  had  been  none  such. 

My  Muse  doth  not  delight 
Me,  as  she  did  before; 

My  hand  and  pen  are  not  in  plight 
As  they  have  been  of  yore. 


For  Reason  me  denies 
This  youthly  idle  Rhyme; 

And  day  by  day  to  me  she  cries, 

“Leave  off  these  toys  in  time.” 

The  wrinkles  in  my  brow, 

The  furrows  in  my  face, 

Say,  “Limping  Age  will  hedge  him  now 
Where  youth  must  give  him  place.” 

The  harbinger  of  Death 
To  me  I see  him  ride: 

The  cough,  the  cold,  the  gasping  breath, 
Doth  bid  me  to  provide 

A pick-axe,  and  a spade. 

And  eke  a shrouding  sheet, 

A house  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a guest  most  meet 


ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POPULAR  BALLADS. 


CHEVY-CHASE. 

The  Persfe  owt  of  Northombarlande, 
And  a vowe  to  God  mayd  he. 

That  he  wolde  hunte  in  the  mountayns 
Off  Chyviat  within  dayes  thre, 


! In  the  maueer1  of  dougth  Dogles,  t 

And  all  that  ever  with  him  be. 

The  fattisle  hartes  in  all  Cheviat 
He  snyd  he  wold  kill,  and  cary  them  away : 

1 In  spite  or. 
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Bemyfeth,  sayd  the  dougheti  Doglas  agayn, 
I »y II  let'  that  hontyngyf  that  hniay!  10 

Thra  the  Persb  owt  of  Banborowe  cam, 
With  him  a myghtye  meany;3 
With  fifteen  hondrith  archares  bold; 

The  wear  chosen  out  of  shyars  thre. 

This  bogane  on  a Monday  at  morn  u 
In  Cheviat  the  hillys  so  he; 

The  chyld  may  rue  that  ya  un-born, 

It  was  the  mor  pittd. 

The  dryvars  thorowc  the  woodes  went 
For  to  re  as  the  dear;  20 

Bomen  bickarte  uppone  the  bent3 
With  thcr  browd  aras  cleare. 

Then  the  wyld  thorowc  the  woodes  went 
On  every  syde  shear: 

Grea-hondes  thorowc  the  greves  glent  25 
For  to  kyll  thear  dear. 

The  begane  in  Chyviat  the  hyls  above 
Yerly  on  a monnyn  day; 

Be  that  it  drewe  to  the  oware'  off  none 
A hondrith  fat  hartes  ded  ther  lay. 

The  blewe  a raort  uppone  the  bent, 

The  semblyd  on  sydis  shear; 

To  the  quyrry 5 then  the  Persfc  went 
To  se  the  bryttlynge  off  the  deare. 

He  sayd.  It  was  the  Duglas  promys 
This  day  to  meet  me  hear; 

Bat  I wvste  he  wold  faylle  verament: 

A gret  oth  the  Persfe  swear. 


Who  gave  youe  leave  to  hunte  in  this 
Chyviat  chays  in  the  spyt  of  me? 

T he  first  mane  that  ever  him  an  answear 
Yt  was  the  good  lord  Pcrsfc:  [mayd, 

We  wyll  not  tell  the  ‘what’  men  we  ar,  he 
v , , says,  as 

Nor  whos  men  that  we  bo; 

But  we  wyll  hount  hear  in  this  chays 
In  the  spyte  of  thyrie,  and  of  the. 

The  fattiste  hartes  in  all  Chyviat  [a-wav.70 
•We  have  kyld,  and  cast1 'to  carry  them 
Be  my  troth,  sayd  the  doughth  Dogglas  agayn, 
Tl.er-for  the  ton*  of  us  shall  de  this  day. 

Then  sayd  the  doughtfc  Doglas 
Unto  the  lord  Persfe: 

To  kyll  all  thes  giltless  men, 

A-lasI  it  wear  great  pitth. 

But,  Persb,  thowe  art  a lord  of  Iande, 

1 am  a yerle3  callyd  within  my  contre; 
Let  all  our  men  uppone  a parti  stande; 
And  do  the  battell  off  the  and  of  me.  so 

Now  Cristes  cors  on  his  crownc,  sayd  the 

lord  Persh, 

Who-soever  thor-to  says  nay. 

Be  my  troth,  doughth  Doglas,"  he  says, 
Thow  shalt  never  se  that  day; 

Nethar  in  Ynglonde,  Skottlonde,  narFrance,g» 
Nor  for  no  man  of  a woman  bom, 

But  and  fortune  be  my  chance, 

I dar  met  him  on  man  for  on. 


At  the  lnste  n squyar  of  Northombclonde 
Lokyde  at  his  hand  full  ny,  [comynge: 
He  was  war®  ath  the  dou'ghetie  Doglas 
With  him  a mightfe  meany, 

Both  with  spear,  byll,  7 and  bcande  :• 

Yt  was  a myghti  sight  to  se. 

Hardyar  men  both  off  hart  nar  handc  45 
Were  not  in  Christiantb. 

The  wear  twenty  hondrith  spear-men  good 
H'ithouten  any  fayle; 

The  wear  borne  a-long  be  the  watter  aTwyde, 
Yth*  bowndes  of  Tividale.  so 

heave  off  the  brytlyng  of  the  dear,  he  sayde. 
And  to  your  bowyslook  ye  tayk  good  heed; 
for  never  sithe  ye  wearon your  motbars  borne 
Had  ye  never  so  mickle  need. 

The  dougheti  Dogglas  on  a stede  55 
He  rode  att  his  men  befomft; 

His  armor  glytteryde  as  dyd  a glede;10 
A bolder  barne  was  never  bom. 

Tell  n»e  ‘what’  men  ye  ar,  he  says, 

Or  whos  men  that"  ye  be : 60 

'Htndor.  3 Company.  3 Field.  4 Hour.  “Quarry. 

«*•  “Swurd.  “to  the.  »A  red 


Then  bespayke  a squyar  off  Northomliarlonde, 
Ric.  Wythurynton  was  him  num ; [lie  says, 

It  shall  never  be  told  in  Sothc-Y'nglonde, 
To  kyng  Herry  the  fourth  for  sham. 

I wat4  youe  byn5  great  Ionics  twaw, 

I am  a poor  squyar  of  landc ; 

I will  never  se  my  captayne  fyght  on  a fylde,95 
And  stande  my-selffe,  and  looko  on, 

But  whvll  I may  my  wepponc  welde, 

I wyll  not  ‘fayl’  both  harte  and  hande. 

That  day,  that  day,  that  dredfull  dav; 

The  first  fit«  here  I fynde.  [athe  Chyviat, 

And  youe  wyll  here  any  mor  athe  hountyng 
Yet  ys  ther  mor  behynde. 

The  Yngglishe  men  hade  ther  bowys  yebent, 
The  hartes  were  good  yenoughe; 

The  first  of  arros  that  the  shote  off. 

Seven  skore  spear-men  the  sloughe.7 

Yet  bydys  the  ycrlc  Doglas  uppon  the  bent  s 
A captayne  good  yenoughe. 

And  that  was  sene  verament, 

I or  he  wrought  hom  both  woo  and  wouche.* 
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The  Douglas  pertyd  his  ost  in  thre, 

Lyk  a cheffe  cheften'  off  pryde,  xo 

With  suar5  spcares  olV  myghttt  tre 
The  cum  in  on  every  sydc. 

Thrughe  our  Ynggliahe  archery 
Gave  many  a wounde  full  wyde; 

Many  a doughetc  the  garde  to  dy,  15 
Which  ganydo3  them  no  pryde. 

The  Yngglishc  mtn  let  thcar  bowys  be, 
And  pidde*  owt  brandes  that  wer  bright; 
It  was  a bevy  syght  to  sc 

Bryght  swordes  on  basnites5  lyght.  20 

Thorowc  ryche  male,  and  myne-ye-ple 
Many  sterne  the  stroke  downe  streight: 
Many  a freyke*  that  was  full  free. 

That  untlar  foot  dyd  lyght. 

At  last  the  Duglas  and  the  Persfe  met,  35 
Lyk  to  captayns  of  inyght  and  mayne; 
The  swaptc  togethar  tyll  the  both  swat 
With  swordes,  that  wear  of  fyn  myllhn. 

Tlies  worthh  freckys  for  to  fyght 

Ther-to  the  wear  full  fayne.  jsprente,7 
Tyll  tho  hloodo  owte  off  then-  basnites 
As  ever  dyd  heal*  or  raync. 

Iiolde  the,  Pcrsfc.  savd  the  Doglas, 

And  i’  fetb  I shall  the  brynge 
Whi  r thowe  shalte  have  a yerls  wagis  85 
Of  Jamy  our  Scottish  kyngc. 

Thouc  shalte  have  thy  ransom  fre, 

I bight5  the  hear  this  thinge. 

For  tho  roanfullyste  man  yet  art  thowe, 
That  ever  1 contjueryd  in  filde  fightyng.40 
Nay  ‘then’  sayd  the  lord  Pers^, 

1 tolde  it  the  beforne, 

That  I wolde  never  ycldyde  be 
To  no  man  of  a woman  bom. 

With  that  thcr  cam  an  nrrowe  hastely  45 
Forthc  off  a might ie  wane,'® 

Hit  bathe  strekene  the  yerle  Duglas 
In  at  the  brest  banc. 

Thoroue  lyvar.and  longs  bathe" 

The  sharp  arrowe  ys  gone,  so 

That  never  after  in  all  his  lyffo  days. 

He  spayke  mo  wordes  but  ane. 

That  was,  Fyghte  ye,  my  merry  men  whyll- 
For  tny  lylf  days  benu  gan.  [ys"  ye  may, 

The  Pcrsh  leanyde"  on  his  brandc,  55 
And  sawe  the  Duglas  de;15 
He  tooke  the  dede  man  be  the  liandc, 

And  sayd,  Wro  ys  me  for  the! 

To  have  sayvde  thy  lyffe  I wold  have  per- 
My  landcs  for  years  thre,  [tyd*6  with  co 

iChieftnln.  * Heavy.  3C«lne'l.  * Pulled.  1 Helmet*. 
•Fellow.  ’Sprung.  •Hall.  ’'Entreat.  ,0 Ane,  one,  nc. 
man.  n Both.  "WhUit  “Are.  Leaned.  JiDle. 
* Parted. 


For  a better  man  of  hart,  nare  of  liaude 
Was  not  in  all  the  north  countrh. 

Off  all  that  sel  a Skottishc  knyght, 

Was  callvd  Sir  Ilewe  the  Mongon-bvrry, 
He  sawe  the  Duglas  to  the  deth  was  dyght  ;’cs 
He  spendyd3  a spear  a trusli  tre: 

He  rod  uppon  a corsiare 

Througiic  a hondrith  archery; 

He  never  styntyde1  nar  never  blane,8 
Tyll  he  cam  to  the  good  lord  Persfc.  j; 
He  set  uppone  the  lord  Persh 
A dynte  that  was  full  soare; 

With  a suar  spear  of  a myghth  tre 
Clean  thorow  the  body  he  the  Persis  bore,  * 

Athe°  tothar  sydc,  that  a man  myght  se,  75 
A largo  cloth  yard  and  mare: 

Towebettar  captayns  wear  nat  in  Christian th. 
Then  that  day  slain  wear  ther. 

An  nrcliar  off  Northomberlondo 

Say  slean  was  the  lord  1‘crse,  st 

He  bar  a bende-bow  in  his  hnnde, 

Was  made  off  trusti  tre: 

An  arow,  that  a cloth  yarde  was  lang, 

To  th’  hard  stele  haylde7  he; 

A dynt,  that  was  both  sad  and  sore,  ss 
He  sat  on  Sir  Howe  the  Mongon-byrry. 

The  dynt  yt  was  both  sad  and  sar, 

That  he  of  Mongon-byrry  sete; 

The  swane-fetbars,  that  his  arrowe  bar,* 
With  his  hart  blood  the  wear  wete.  so 

Ther  was  never  a freakc  wone  foot  wolde  tie.. 
Hut  still  in  stour*  dyd  stand, 

Heawyingon  ycho  othar,  whyll  the  myght  dre. 
With  many  a bal-ful  brande. 

This  battell  begane  in  Chyviat  ss 

An  owar10  betor  tho  none, 

And  when  even  song  bell  was  rang 
The  battell  was  nat  half  done. 

The  tooke  ‘on’  on  cthar  hand 
He  the  lyght  off  the  mone;  loo 

Many  hade  no  strength  for  to  stande, 

In  Chyviat  the  liyfiys  abound*. 

Of  fifteen  hondrith  arcliars  of  Ynglonde 
Went  away  but  fifli  and  thre;  xos 

Of  twenty  hondrith  spear-men  of  Skot- 
But  even  five  and  fifti:  [londe, 

But  nil  wear  slay  no  Chcviat  within: 

The  hade  no  strengthe  to  stand  on  hie; 
Tho  chylde  may  rue  that  ys  un-bome. 

It  was  the  mor  pitth.  ~ no 

Thcar  was  slayno  with  the  lord  Persb 
Sir  John  of  Agerstone, 
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Si/iloee  the  hinde  Hartly, 

Sir  Wyllyam  the  bolde  Hearone. 

Sir  .Jorg  the  worthh  Lovele  ns 

A km^ht  of  great  renowen. 

Sir  Raff  the  rych  Rugbb 
With  dyntes  wear  beaten  dowene. 

For  Wetharrrngton  my  harte  was  wo, 

That  ever  he  slayne  sliulde  be;  ijo 
For  when  botli  his  lcggis  wear  hewyne  in  to, 
Yet  he  knyled  and  iougbt  on  hys  kne. 

Ther  was  slayne  with  the  dougheti  Douglas 
Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry, 

Sir  Dayye  Lwdale,  that  worthi  was,  i2u 
His  sis  tars  son  was  ho: 

Sir  Charles  a Murrfe,  in  that  place. 

That  never  a foot  wolde  tie; 

Sir  Hewe  Maxwell,  a lorde  he  was. 

With  the  Dugins  dyd  he  dey.  130 

So  on  the  inorrowe  the  mayde  them  byears 
Off  byrch,  and  hasell  so  ‘gray;’ 

Many  wedous  with  wepyng  tears 
Cam  to  fach1  ther  tnakys  a- way. 

Tivydalo  may  carne5  off  care,  134 

Northombarlond  may  mayk  grat  mono. 
For  towe  snch  captayns,  as  slayne  wear  thenr, 
On  the  march  perti  shall  never  be  none. 

W orders  coinmen  to  Edden  bnrrowe, 

To  Jamy  the  Skottishe  kyng,  no 

That  dougheti  Duglas,  lyfD  tenant  of  the 
He  lay  slean  Chyviot  with-in.  [Merches, 

His  handdes  did  he  weal3  and  wryng. 

He  sayd,  Alas,  and  woe  ys  me  I 
Such  another  captayn  Skotland  within,  145 
He  sayd,  v-feth  shud  never  be. 

Worde  ys  commyn  to  lovly  Londone 
Till  the  fourth  Harry  our  kyng. 

That  lord  Persfc,  leyff-tennanteof  theMerchis, 
He  lay  slayne  Chyviat  within.  )50 

bod  have  merci  on  his  soli,  sayd  kyng  Harry, 
Good  lord,  yf  thy  will  it  be!  [he  sayd, 

1 have  a hondrith  captayns  in  Ynglondc, 
As  good  as  ever  was  hee: 
few  Pcrsfe,  and  1 brook1  my  lyfle,  1M 
Thy  deth  well  quyte*  shall  be. 

our  noble  kyng  made  his  a-vowe, 

Lyke  a noble  prince  of  renowen. 

For  the  deth  of  the  lord  l’ersfc. 

He  dyd  the  battel  of  Hombyll-down : iso 

"Tier  syx  and  thritte*  Skottish  knyghtes 
On  a day  wear  beaten  down : 

Glendale  glytterydo  on  ther  armor  bright, 
Over  castill,  towar,  and  town. 


'Fetch  3 Limeot.  3 Well.  'Enjoy  ‘Paid.  6 Thirty. 


This  was  the  hontyngc  off  the  Cheviat;  i65 
That  tear  begane  this  spurn: 

Old  men  that  knowen  the  grownde  well 
_ . yenoughe, 

Call  it  the  llattcll  of  Otterburn. 

At  Otterburn  began  this  spurne 
Uppon  a monnyn  day:  ,;o 

Ther  was  the  dougghth  Doglas  slean, 

The  Persb  never  went  away. 

Ther  was  never  a tym  on  the  march  partes 
Sen 1 the  Doglas  and  the  Persh  met, 

But  yt  was  marvele,  aiid  the  redde  blude 
ronne  not,  17s 

As  the  reane  doys  in  the  stret. 

Jhesue  Christ  our  balys  bete, 

And  to  the  blys  us  brvuge! 

Thus  was  the  hountyngo  o?  the  Chevyat: 
God  send  us  all  good  ending!  iso 


THE  BATTLE  OK  OTTERBOURNE 

Yr  felle  abowght  the  Lamasse  tyde, 

When  husbonds  wynn  Iber  have, 

The  dowhtye  Dowglass  bowynd  hym  to  ryde, 
In  Ynglond  to  take  a praye: 

The  ycrlle  of  Fyffe,  withowghten  stryfle, 

Ho  bowynd  hym  over  SuTway: 

The  grete  wolde  ever  together  ryde; 

That  race  they  may  rue  for  aye. 

Over  'Ottercap’  hyll  they  came  in, 

And  so  dowyn  by  Rodelyffecragge,  10 

Upon  Grene  ‘Leyton’  they  lighted  dowyn, 
Styrande  many  a stagge; 

And  boldely  brente  Nortbomberlonde, 

And  iiaryed 2 many  a towyn; 

They  dydowr  Ynglyssh  men  grete  wrange,  is 
To  battell  that  were  not  Dowyn. 

Than  spake  a berne  upon  the  bent. 

Of  comforte  that  was  not  coldc, 

And  sayd.  We  have  brent  Nortbomberlond, 
We  have  all  welth  in  bolde.  ua 

Now  wo  have  Iiaryed  all  Bamborowesliyrc, 
All  the  welth  in  the  worlde  have  wee ; 

I rede  we  ryde  to  Newe  Castell, 

So  styll  and  stalwurthlye. 3 

Cpnon  the  morowe,  when  it  was  daye,  a 
The  standards  schone  fulle  bryght; 

To  the  Newe  Castclle  the  toke  the  waye, 
And  thether  they  cam  fulle  ryght. 

Sir  Henry  Percy  luye  at  the  Newe  Castelle, 
I telle  yow  withowtten  drede;  su 
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He  liad  byt)  a march-man  all  hys  dayea. 
And  kepte  Barwyke  upon  Twede. 

To  the  Newe  Castell  when  they  cam, 

The  Skottes  they  cryde  on  hyght, 

Syr  Harye  Percy,  and  thow  byate  within,  as 
Com  to  the  lylde,  and  fyght: 

For  we  have  brente  Northomberlonde, 

Thy  eritage  good  and  ryght; 

And  sync 1 my  Togeyng  1 have  take, 

With  my  brande  dubbyd  many  a knyght.  io 

Sir  Harry  Percy  cam  to  the  wallea, 

The  Skottyssh  oste  for  to  ae; 

•And  thow  haat  brente  Northomberlond, 
Full  sore  it  rewytb  ’ me. 

Yf  thou  hast  haryed  all  Bambarowe  ahjTe,  is 
Thow  hast  done  me  greto  envye; 

For  the  treapasse  thow  hast  me  done, 

The  tone1  of  us  schall  dye.* 

Where  schall  I byde  the?  sayd  the  Dowglas, 
Or  where  wylte  thow  come  to  me?  so 
„At  Otterbome  in  the  hygh  way, 

Ther  insist  thow  well  logeed  be. 

The  roo  full  rekeles*  ther  echo  rfnues, 

To  make  the  game  and  glee : 

The  fawkon  and  the  fesaunt  both,  as 

Amonge  on  the  holtes1  on  ‘hee.‘ 

Ther  maist  thow  have  thy  welth  at  wyll, 
Well  looged  ther  maist  be. 

Yt  schall  not  be  long,  or  I com  the  tyll,“ 
Sayd  Syr  Harry  l'ercye.  so 

Ther  schall  I byde  the,  sayd  the  Dowglas, 
By  the  l'ayth  of  my  bodye. 

Tbether  schall  I com,  sayd  Syr  Harry  Percy ; 
My  trowth  I plygbt  to  the. 

A jiype  of  wync  he  gave  them  over  the 
b or  soth,  as  I yow  saye:  [walles,  gs 

Ther  he  mayd  the  Douglas  drynke, 

And  all  hys  oste  that  daye. 

TlmDowglas  tumyd  hym  homewarde  agayne. 
For  soth  withowghten  naye,  70 

He  tooke  his  logeyng  at  Oterborne 
Uppon  a Wedyns-uay: 

And  there  he  pyght*  hys  standerd  dowyn, 
Hys  gettyng  more  and  lease, 

And  syne1  he  warned  hys  men  to  goo  76 
To  chose  ther  geldyngs  gresse. 

A Skottysshe  knyght  liovcd * upon  the  bent, 
A wache  I -dare  well  saye : 

So  was  he  ware  on  the  noble  Percy 

In  the  {Uwnynge  of  the  daye.  so 


JTlien  5 To  repent.  1 0ne.  1 Besardless.  4Wood*. 
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He  pry  eked  to  his  pavyleon  dore. 

As  faste  os  he  myght  ronne. 

Awaken,  Dowglas,  cryed  the  knyght, 

For  hys  love,  that  syttes  yn  trone. 

Awaken,  Dowglas,  cryed  the  knyght,  ?6 
For  thow  maiste  waken  wyth  Wynne:1 

Yender  have  I spyed  the  prowde  Percy, 
And  seven  standardes  wyth  hym. 

Nay  by  my  trowth,  the  Douglas  snyed, 

It  ys  but  a fayned  tayllo:  90 

He  durste  not  loke  on  my  bred  banner, 

For  all  Ynglonde  so  haylle.* 

Was  I not  yesterdays  at  the  Newe  Castell, 
That  stonds  so  fayre  on  Tyne? 

For  all  the  men  the  Percy  hade,  95 

He  eowde  not  garre1  me  ones  to  dyne. 

He  stepped  owt  at  hys  pavelyon  dore, 

To  loke  and  it  were  lease; 

Araye  yow,  lordyngs,  one  and  all. 

For  here  bygynnes  no  peysse.  loo 

The  yerle  of  Mentayne,  thow  arte  my  cmei, 
The  forwardc  I gyve  to  the: 

The  ycrlle  of  Huntlay  cawte  and  kene,4 
He  schall  wyth  the  be 

The  lordc  of  Bowghan  in  armure  bryght  100 
On  the  other  hand  he  schall  be; 

Lord  Jbonatone  and  lorde  Maxwell, 

They  to  schall  be  with  me. 

Swynton  fayre  fylde  upon  your  pryde 
To  batell  make  yow  bowen:  110 

Syr  Davy  Scotte,  Syr  Walter  Stewarde, 
Syr  Jhon  of  Agurstone. 


The  l’erssy  came  byfore  hvs  oste, 

Wych  was  ever  a gentyll  knyght, 

Upon  the  Dowglas  lowde  gan  he  crye, 

I wyll  holde  that  1 have  hyght: 

For  thow  haste  brente  Northuroberlonde,  s 
And  done  me  grete  envye; 

For  thys  trespasse  thou  hast  me  done, 

The  tone  of  us  schall  dye. 

The  Dowglas  answerde  hym  agayne 
With  grete  wurds  up  on  ‘hee,’  jo 

And  sayd , T have  twenty  agaynst ‘thy’ one , 
Byholde  and  thow  maiste  see. 

Wvth  that  the  Percye  was  grevyd  sore, 

For  sothe  as  I yow  saye: 

He  lyghted  dowyn  upon  his  fote,  16 

Ami  schoote5  his  horsse  clene  away. 
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Every  man  sawe  that  ho  dyd  soo, 

That  ryall 1 was  ever  in  rowglit ; 2 
Every  man  schoote  hys  horssc  him  froo, 
And  lyght  hym  rowvnde  abowght.  30 

Thus  Syr  Hary  Percye  toke  the  fylde, 

For  sotb,  as  [ yow  save : 

Jesu  Cryste  in  lievyn  on  hyght 
Dyd  helps  hym  well  that  <laye. 

Blit  uyne  thowzand,  ther  was  no  moo; 

The  cronykle  wyll  not  layne;* 

Fortv  thowsande  Skottea  and  fowre 
That  day  fowght  them  agayne. 

But  when  the  batell  byganne  to  joyne, 

In  hast  ther  came  a knyght,  so 

Then  letters  fayre  forth  hath  he  tayne, 

And  thus  he  sayd  full  ryght: 

My  lonle,  your  father  he  gretes  yow  well, 
Wvth  many  a noble  knvght; 

He  liesyres  yow  to  byde  as 

That  he  may  see  tbys  fvght. 

The  Baron  ofGrastoke  ys  com  owt  of  the  west, 
With  him  a noble  eompanye; 

All  they  lore  at  your  fathers  thys  nyght, 
And  the  battel  fayne  wold  they  see  so 

For  Jesu's  love,  sayd  Syr  Harye  Percy, 
That  dyed  for  yow  and  me, 

Wende  to  my  lorde  my  father  agayne. 

And  save  thou  saw  me  not  with  yee.  * 

My  trowth  ys  plight  to  yonne  Skottysh 
It  nedes  me  not  to  layne,  [knyght,  is 
That  I schulde  byde  hym  upon  thys  bent, 
And  I have  hys  trowth  agayne: 

And  if  that  I wende  off  tbys  grownde 
For  noth  unfougbten  awaye,  so 

He  wolde  me  call  but  a kowarde  knyght 
In  his  londc  another  daye. 

Tet  had  I lever*  to  be  rynde  and  rente, 

By  Mary  that  mykel  mayc,® 

Then  ever  my  manhood  schulde  be  reprovyd  os 
Wyth  a Skotte  another  daye. 

Wherfore  schote,  archars,  for  my  sake. 

And  let  sclmrpe  arowes  flee: 

Mvnstrells,  play  up  for  your  waryson, 

And  well  quyt  it  schall  be.  so 

Every  man  thynke  on  hys  trewc  love. 

And  markc  hym  to  the  Trcnitc : 

For  to  God  I make  mync  avowe 
Thys  day  wyll  I not  fle. 

The  blodye  harte  in  the  Dowglas  armes,  of, 
Hys  stnnderde  stode  on  hye; 

‘Rcy*!.  f Kcml.  ^Conceal.  * Eye  ‘ Rsllirr  r'M»id 


That  every  man  myght  full  well  Icnowe; 

By  syde  stode  Starres  thru: 

The  wbyte  Lyon  on  the  Ynglysh  parte, 
Forsoth  as  I yow  saync;  jo 

The  Lucetts  and  the  Cressawnts  both: 

The  Skotts  faught  them  agayne. 

Uppoti  sent  Andrewe  lowde  cane 1 they  crye, 
And  thryssc  they  schowte  on  hyght. 

And  syne*  marked  them  one  owr  Ynglyssbe 
As  I have  told  yow  ryght.  [men,  u 

Sent  George  the  hrygbt  owr  ladies  knyght, 
To  name  they  were  full  fayne, 

Owr  Ynglyssbe  men  they  eryde  on  hyght, 
And  thrysse  the  schowtte  agayne.  m 

Wyth  that  scharpe  arowes  bygan  to  flee, 

1 tell  yow  in  sertayne; 

Men  of  armes  byganne  to  joyne; 

Many  a dowghty  man  was  tber  slayne. 

The  Percy  and  the  Dowglas  mette,  so 
That  ether  of  other  was  fayne; 

They  schapped  together , wliyll  that  the 
With  swords  of  fyne  Collayne;  [swette, 

Tyll  the  bloode  from  ther  bassonnetts  5 ranne, 
As  the  roke  doth  in  the  rayne.  so 

Yelde  the  to  me,  sayd  the  Dowglhs, 

Or  els  thow  schalt  be  slayne: 

For  I see,  by  thy  bryght  bassonet. 

Thow  arte  sum  man  of  rayght  ; 

And  so  I do  by  thy  burnysshed  brande,  so 
Thow  art  an  yerle,  or  ells  a knyght 

By  my  good  faythe,  sayd  tlio  noble  Percy, 
Now  haste  thou  rede  full  ryght. 

Yet  wvll  I never  yelde  me  to  the, 

Whyll  I may  stonde  and  fyght.  loo 

They  swapped  together,  whvll  that  they 
Wyth  swordes  scharpe  and  long;  (swette, 
Yeh  on  other  so  faste  they  beette, 

Tyll  ther  helmes  cam  in  peyses*  dowyn. 

The  Percy  was  a man  of  strenghth,  105 
I tell  yow  in  thys  stounde, 

He  smote  the  Dowglas  at  the  swordes  length. 
That  he  felle  to  the  growynde. 

The  sworde  was  scharpe  and  sore  can  byte, 
I tell  yow  in  sertayne;  no 

To  the  fiarte,  he  cowde  hym  smyte, 

Thus  was  the  Dowglas  slayne. 

The  stonderds  stode  styll  on  eke  syde. 
With  many  a grevous  grone; 

Ther  the  fowght  the  day,  and  all  the  n vght,  us 
And  many  a dowghty  man  was  ‘slone.’ 


1 Beirut  to  cry-  #Th*n.  *Helmet.  4lMeee» 
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Tlier  was  no  freke, 1 that  ther  wolde  llye. 
But  stvlfly  in  stowre4  can  stood,  [drye, 
Ychone  ncwyng  on  other  whyll  they  inygbt 
Wyth  many  a bayllefull  bronde.  l!0 

Tlier  was  slavne  upon  the  Skottcs  syde, 

For  soth  and  sertculy, 

Syr  James  a Dowglas  ther  was  slayne, 

That  dayo  that  he  cowde  dye. 

The  vcrle  Mentaye  of  he  was  slayne,  125 
Gryscly  groneu  uppon  the  growynd; 

Syr  Davy  Scotte,  Syr  Walter  Steward, 

Syr  ‘John’  of  Agurstonne. 

Syr  Charlies  Morrey  in  that  place, 

That  never  a fote  wold  (lye; 

Sir  Hughe  Maxwclle,  a lord  he  was, 

With  the  Dowglas  dyd  he  dye. 

Ther  was  slayne  upon  the  Skottcs  syde, 

For  soth  ns  l yow  save. 

Of  fowre  and  forty  thowsande  Scotts  135 
Went  but  eyghtene  awaye. 

Ther  was  slayne  upon  the  Ynglysshe  syde. 
For  soth  and  sertenlye, 

A gentell  knyght,  Sir  John  Fitz-hughe, 
it  was  the  more  potye.  uo 

Syr  James  Harebotell  ther  was  slayne, 

For  hym  ther  hartes  were  sore, 

The  gentyll  ‘Lovcllo’  ther  was  slayne, 

That  tlio  Percyes  standerd  bore. 

Ther  was  slayne  uppon  the  Ynglyssh  perte,  us 
For  soth  as  1 yow  save: 

Of  nyne  thowsand  Ynglyssh  men 
Fyvc  hondert  cam  awave: 

The  other  were  slayne  in  the  fylde, 

Crvste3  kepe'  their  sowlcs  from  wo,  iso 
Seyng  ther  was  so  few  fryndes 
Agaynst  so  many  a foo. 

Then  one  the  mome  they  mayd  them  beeres 
Of  byrch,  and  hayscll  graye; 

Many  a wydowe  with  wepyng  teyres  ist 
Ther  makes  they  fette  • awaye. 

Tby3  fraye  bvgan  at  Otterbomc, 

Bytwene  the  nyglite  and  the  day: 

Ther  the  Dowglas  lost  hys  lyfe, 

And  the  Percy  was  lede  awaye.  ico 

Then  was  ther  a Scottyshe  prisoner  tayne,4 
Syr  Hughe  Mongomery  was  hys  name, 
For  soth  as  I yow  save, 

He  borowed  the  Percy  home  agayne. 

Now  let  us  all  for  the  Percy  praye  165 
To  Jeau  most  of  myght, 

To  bryng  his  sowlo  to  the  blysse  ofheven. 
For  he  was  a gentyll  knight 

‘Man, person.  *Fight.  3 Christ  * Keep.  3 F itched. 
Token 


ON  TirB  DEATH  OF  KINO  EDWARD  THE  FIRST, 

Alle,  that  booth1  of  huerte  trewc, 

A stounde5  herkneth  to  my  song 
Of  duel3  that  Deth  bath  diht  us  uewe. 

That  maketh  me  syke,  ant  sorewe  among; 
Of  n knyht,  that  wes  so  strong,  s 

Of  wham  God  hath  don  ys  wide; 
Me-thuncbeth  that  detli  hath  don  us  wrong, 
That  he  so  sone  shall  liggc*  stille. 

A1  Englond  ahto3  for  te  knowe 

Of  wham  that  song  is,  that  v synge;  m 
Of  Edward  kyng,  that  litb  so  low’e, 

Zent  al  this  world  is  nome  con  springe : 
Trewest  mon  of  alle  thinge, 

Ant  in  werre  war  ant  wvs, 

For  him  we  ahto  ourc  hounden  wrynge,  is 
Of  Christendome  he  her  the  prys. 

Byfore  that  oure  kyng  was  ded, 
lie  spek  asc  man  that  wes  in  caw, 
.Clcrkes,  knyhtes,  barons,  he  sayde, 

Y charge  on  by  oure  aware,  io 

That  ye  to  Engclonde  be  trewc. 

Y deze,4  y no  may  lyvcn  nn  more; 
Ilelpeth  mi  sone,  ant  crouneth  him  newe, 

For  he  is  nest  to  buen7  y-core  * 

Ich  biqueth  myn  hertc  arhyt,  21 

That  hit  be  write  at  my  devys. 

Over  the  see  that  Hue  be  diht, 4 
With  fourscore  knyhtes  al  of  prys, 

In  werre  that  buen  war  ant  wys, 

Azein 10  the  hethene  for  te  lyhte,  30 
To  wynne  the  crcii  that  lowe  lys. 

Myself  ycholde  zef 11  that  y myhte.* 

Kyng  of  Fraunee,  thou  hevedest  ‘sinne,’ 
That  thou  the  counsail  woldest  fonde,13 
To  latte  the  wide  of  ‘Edward  kyng’  ’ as 
To  wende  to  the  holy  londo. 

That  oure  kyng  hede  take  on  honde 
All  Engelond  to  zeme  ant  wysse. 

To  wenden  in  to  the  holy  londe: 

To  wynnen  us  hevericho13  blisse.  so 

The  messager  to  the  pope  com, 

And  sevde  that  our  kynge  was  ded: 

Ys  oune  bond  the  lettre  he  nom, 

Ywis 14  his  herte  was  full  gret: 

The  Pope  him  self  the  lettre  redde,  u 
Ant  spec  a word  of  grel  honour. 

Alas!  he  seid,  is  Edward  ded! 

Of  Christendome  he  her  the  flour." 

The  Pope  to  is  chautnbre  wende, 

For  dol  ne  mihte  he  spoke  na  more;  so 
Ant  after  cardinals  he  sendc, 

That  muche  couthen14  of  Cristcs  loro. 


‘Arc.  3Moraent.  *Oriof.  4Lie.  5Ouebt.  4Di«. 
“Be.  3 Chosoii.  wpnl.  rJ  Agsimt  11  If.  17  found. 
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Boihc  the  lasse,  ant  eke  the  more, 

Bed  hem  bothe  rede  ant  synge: 

Gret  deol  me  uiyhte  se  tliore,  is 

Mony  mon  is  nonde  wrynge.1 

The  Pope  of  Peyters  stod  at  is  masse 
With  ful  gret  solempneti', 

Tbor  me  con  the  soule  blesse: 

„K\-ng  Edward  honoured  thou  bo : 60 

God  love  thi  sone  come  after  the,  • 

Bringc  to  ende  that  thou  hast  bygonne. 
The  holy  crois  y-mad  of  tre, 

So  fain  thou  wouldest  hit  bav  y-woune. 

Jerusalem,  thou  hast  i-lore*  ss 

The  flour  of  al  chivalrio 
Now  kyng  Edward  liveth  na  more: 

Alas!  tb  at  he  zet  shuldo  deye! 

He  wolde  ha  rered  up  full  he"vzes 

Ourc  banners,  that  bructh  broht  togroundej 
Well  longe  we  mowe  elepe  and  Crie 
Er  we  a such  kyng  ban  y-founde.“ 

Nou  is  Edward  of  Camarvan 
King  of  Engeloud  al*  aplyht,5 
God  lete  him  ner  be  worse  man  7S 

Then  his  fader,  ne  lasse  of  mykt, 

To  holden  is  pore  men  to  ryht, 

And  umlerstonde  good  counsail, 

Al  Engeloud  for  to  wysse 9 ant  dyht 

Of  gode  knyhtes  darb  him  nopt  fail,  go 

Thah  mi  tonge  were  mad  of  stcl. 

Ant  min  herte  yzote  • of  bras, 

The  godness  rnyht  y never  telle, 

That  with  kyng  Edward  was: 

Kyng,  as  thou  art  cleped8  conquerour,  gj 
In  uch  bataille  thou  hadest  prys; 

God  bringe  thi  soulo  to  the  honour, 

That  ever  wes,  ant  ever  ys. 


THE  HOT-BROWNE  MAYD. 

Be  it  ryght,  or  wrong,  theso  men  among 
On  women  do  complayne; 

Affyrmynge  this,  how  that  it  is 
A labour  spent  in  vayne, 

To  love  them  wele;  for  never  a dele  e 
They  love  a man  agayno: 

For  late  a man  do  what  ho  can,  ' 

Theyr  favour  to  nttaync, 

Yet,  yf  a nowe  do  them  persuc, 

Theyr  first  true  lover  than  10 

Labourcth  for  nought : for  from  her  thought 
He  is  a banyshed  man. 


* Hands  wring.  'Loot.  'High.  * Quito.  *Coin- 
fkts.  *To  govern.  7To  ord«.  'Molten , molted. 
•Called 


I say  nat  nay,  but  that  all  day 
It  is  bothe  writ  and  sayd 
That  womans  faith  is,  as  who  sayth,  ls 
All  utterly  decayd; 

But,  ncyertnclesse  ryght  good  wytnfcsse 
In  this  case  might  De  layd. 

That  they  love  true,  and  continue: 
Rceorde  the  Not-browne  Mayde:  jo 

Which,  when  her  love  came,  her  to  prove. 
To  her  to  make  his  mono, 

Wolde  nat  depart;  for  in  her  hart 
She  loved  but  hym  alone. 

Than  betwaine  us  late  us  dyscus  is 

What  was  all  the  mauerc 
Bctwuyne  them  two:  we  wyll  also 
Tell"  all  the  payne,  and  fere, 

That  she  was  in.  Now  I begyn, 

So  that  ye  me  answere;  M 

Whcrforc,  all  ye,  that  present  be 
I pray  you.  gyve  an  ere. 

•I  am  the  knyght;  I come  by  nyght, 

As  secret  as  I can  ; 

Savingc,  Alasl  thus  standeth  the  case,  33 
I am  a banyshed  man.” 

si  IK. 

And  I your  wyll  for  to  fulfyll 
In  this  wyll  nat  refuse; 

Trustying  to  shewe,  in  word&s  fewe. 

That  men  have  an  yll  use  4() 

(To  theyr  own  shame)  women  to  blame, 
And  causelesse  them  accuse; 

Thcrfore  to  you  I answcrc  nowe, 

AH  women  to  excuse,  — 

Mvno  owne  hart  derc,  with  you  whatcherc?  45 
I pray  you,  tell  nnone; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
I love  but  you  alone. 

he. 

It  standeth  so ; a dede  is  do 
Wherof  grete  hnrme  shall  growe : s* 

My  destiny  is  for  to  dy 
A shamefull  deth,  I trowe; 

Or  elles  to  lie:  the  one  must  be. 

None  other  way  I knowc, 

But  to  withdrawe  as  an  outlawe,  st 

And  take  ifio  to  my  bowe. 

Wherforc,  adue,  my  owne  hart  true  I 
None  other  rede  I can; 

For  I must  to  the  grenc  wode1  go. 

Alone,  a banyshed  man.  so 

SUE. 

0 Lord,  what  is  thys  worldy\  blysse, 

That  changcth  as  the  monc  1* 

My  somers  day  in  lusty  may 


•Wood.  'Moon. 
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Is  derked 1 before  the  none. 

I here  you  say,  farewell:  Nay,  nay,  ss 
We  depart  nat  so  sone. 

Why  say  ye  so?  whoder  wyll  ye  go? 

Alas!  wlmt  have  yc  done? 

All  my  welfhre  to  sorrowe  and  care 
Sholde  chaunge,  yf  ye  were  gone;  70 
For,  in  my  rnynde,  of  all  mankynde 
I love  but  you  alone. 

IIB. 

I cun  beleve,  it  shall  you  grove,’ 

And  somewhat  you  dystrayne; 

But.  aftyrwarde,  your  paynes  harde  74 
Within  a day  or  twaync 
Shall  gone  aslake;  and  yc  shall  take 
Comfort  to  you  agayne. 

Why  sholde  ye  ought?  for,  to  make  thought, 
Your  labour  were  in  vayne.  so 

And  thus  I do;  and  pray  you  to, 

As  hartely,  us  I can; 

For  I must  to  the  grenc  wode  go, 

Alone,  a banyshed  man. 

8HB. 

Now,  syth  that  ye  have  shewed  to  me  nt> 
The  secret  of  your  mynde, 

I shall  be  playne  to  you  agayne, 

Lyke  as  ye  shall  me  fynde. 

Syth  it  is  so,  that  ye  wyll  go, 

I wolle  not  leve  behynde ; 00 

Shall  never  be  sayd,  the  Not-browne  Mayd 
W7as  to  her  love  unkynde: 

Make  you  redy,*  for  so  tun  I, 

Allthough  it  were  anone; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  gg 
I love  but  you  alone. 

nx. 

Yet  I you  rede  to  take  good  hede 
What  men  wyll  thynke,  and  say: 

Of  yonge  and  oldc  it  shall  be  tolde 
That  ye  he  gone  away,  100 

Your  wanton  wyll  for  to  fulfill. 

In  grenc  wode  you  to  play; 

And  that  ye  myght  from  your  delyght 
No  lenger  make  delay. 

Rather  than  yc  sholde  thus  for  me  io» 
Be  called  an  yll  wornkn, 

Yet  wolde  I to  the  grenc  wode  go 
Alone,  a banyshed  man. 

aim. 

Though  it  be  songe  of  old  and  yonge, 
That  I sholde  be  to  blame,  no 

Tticyrs  be  the  charge,  that  speke  so  large 
In  hurtyngc  of  my  name: 

For  I wvf]  prove,  that  faythfullc  love 
It  is  devoyd  of  shame ; 

In  your  dystressc,  and  hevynesse,  11s 


■PurkMl,  ’Grieve.  ’Heedy. 


To  part  with  you,  the  same: 

And  sure  all  tbo  that  do  not  bo. 

True  lovers  are  they  none; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I love  but  you  alone.  130 

\ 

HX. 

I counceyle  you,  remember  howe. 

It  is  no  maydens  la  we, 

Wothynge  to  dout,  but  to  renne  out 
To  wode  with  an  outlitwe: 

For  ye  must  there  in  your  hand  bere  134 
A bowe,  redy  to  drawc; 

And,  as  a thefe,  thus  must  you  lyve, 

Ever  in  dredc  nnd  awe; 

Wherby  to  you  grete  liarme  myght  gro we : 
Yet  bad  I lever  than,  iso 

That  I had  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a banyshed  man. 


I thinke  nat  nay,  but  as  ye  say, 

It  is  no  maydens  lore: 

But  love  may  make  me  for  your  sake,  134 
As  I have  sayd  before 
To  come  on  fote,  to  bunt,  and  shote 
To  ge(e  us  mete  in  store; 

For  so  that  I your  company 

May  have,  I aske  no  more ; I40 

From  which  to  part,  it  maketh  my  hurt 
As  colde'  as  ony  stone; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
I love  but  you  alone. 

. HI. 

For  an  outlawe  this  is  the  lawe,  Ha 

That  men  hym  take  and  bynde ; 

Without  pytf1,  hanged  to  be, 

And  waver  with  tbo  wynde, 

If  I had  nede,  (as  God  forbede!) 

What  rescous  coude  ye  fynde?  150 

Forsoth,  I trowe,  ye  and  your  bowe 
For  fere  wolde  drawe  behynde: 

And  no  mervayle;  for  lytell  avayle 
Were  in  your  counceyle  than: 

Wherfore  I wyll  to  the  grene  wode  go,  iss 
Alone,  a banyshed  man. 


ght  wele  knowe  ye,  that  women  be 
Jut  feble  for  to  i'yght; 

No  womanhede  it  is  indede 
To  be  bolde  as  a knyght:  iso 

Yet,  in  such  fere  yf  that  ye  were 
With  enemye8  day  or  nyght, 

I wohle  withstande,  with  oowc  in  hande, 
To  grevc  them  as  I myght, 

And  yon  to  save;  as  women  have  isa 

From  deth  ‘men1  many  one: 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
I love  but  you  alone. 
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HE. 

Fet  take  good  hede ; for  ever  I drede 1 
That  ye  coude  nat  sustaync  170 

The  thornie  waves,  the  dc)>e  valbies, 

The  snowe,  the  frost,  the  rayne. 

The  colde,  the  hete:  for  dry,  or  wete, 

We  must  lodge  on  the  playne; 

And,  u»  above,  none  other  rofe  ns 

But  a brake  bush,  or  twayne: 

Which  sone  sholdc  greve  you,  I belevej 
And  ye  wolde  gladly  than 
That  I had  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a banyshed  man.  iso 

SHE. 

Sytb  I have  here  bene  partynhre 
With  you  of  joy  and  blysse, 

1 must  also  parte  of  your  wo 
Endure,  ns  reson  is: 

Yet  am  I sure  of  one  plesitre;  is® 

And,  shortely,  'it  is  this : 

That,  where  ye  be,  me  someth,  pardfc, 

[ coude  nat  fare  amysse. 

Without  more  speche,  I you  beseche 
That  we  were  sone*  agono;  iso 

for,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankyude 
I love  but  you  alone. 

HE. 

If  ve  go  thyder,*  ye  most  consyder, 

Whan  ye  have  lust  to  dyne,’ 

There  shall  no  mete  be  for  you  gete,  i»» 
Nor  drinke,  here,  ale,  ne  wyne. 

No  shetds  clene,  to  lye  betwene, 

Made  of  threde  and  twynej 
None  other  house,  but  leves  and  bowes. 

To  cover  your  bed  and  myne,  joo 

0 myne  harte  swete,  this  evyll  dydte 
Sholde  make  you  pale  and*  wan ; 

Wherfore  I wylf  to  the  grene  wode  go. 
Alone,  a banyshed  man. 

SHE. 

Amonge  the  wylde  dere,  such  an  archhre,2os 
As  men  say  that  ye  be, 

We  may  nat  fayle  of  good  vitayle, 

Where  is  so  grete  plentb: 

And  water  clere  of  the  ryvdrc 
Shall  be  full  swete  to  me;  aio 

With  which  in  bele  1 shall  ryght  wele 
Endure,  as  ye  shall  see; 

And,  or  wo  go,  a bedde  or  two 
I can  provyde  nnone ; 

Tor,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  ais 
I love  but  you  alone. 

RE. 

<-°yet,  before,  ye  must  do  more, 

Yf  ye  wyll  go  with  me: 

At  cut  vour  here  up  by  your  ere 
Your  kyrtel  by  the  kne;  aso 

'Urwd.  »Soon.  •Thither. 


With  bowe  in  hande,  for  to  withstande 
Your  enemyes  yf  nede  be: 

And  this  same  nyght  before  day-lyght. 

To  wode-warde  wyll  I flc. 

Yf  that  ye  wyll  all  this  fulfill,  ass 

Do  it  shortely  as  ye  can: 

Els  wyll  I to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a banyshed  man. 

• SHE, 

f shall  as  nowc  do  more  for  you 
Than  longeth  to  womanhede;  aao 

To  short  my  hero,1  a bowe  to  bere. 

To  shote  in  tyme  of  nede. 

O my  swete  mother,  before  all  other 
For  you  I have  most  drede: 

But  nowe,  aduel  I must  ensue,  ass 

Where  fortune  doth  me  lede. 

All  this  make  ye:  Now  let  us  fle; 

The  day  cometh  fast  upon ; 

For  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
I love  but  you  alone.  240 

ne. 

Nay,  nay,  nat  so;  ye  shall  nat  go. 

And  I shall  tell  ye  why,  — 

Your  appetyght 1 is  to  be  lyght 
Of  love,  I wele  espy: 

For,  lyke  as  ye  have  sayed  to  me,  ats 
In  fyke  wyse  hardely 
Ye  wolde  answdre  whosoever  it  were, 

In  way  of  company. 

It  is  sayd  of  olde,  Bone*  hote,  sone  colde; 

And  so  is  a womhn.  aso 

Wherfore  I to  the  wode  wyll  go, 

Alone,  a banyshed  uran. 

SHE. 

Yf  ye  take  hede,  it  is  no  nede 
Such  wordes  to  say  by  me; 

For  oft  ye  preyed,  and  longe  assayed,  ass 
Or  I you  loved,  pardfc: 

And  though  that  I of  auncestry 
A barons  daughter  be, 

Yel;  have  you  proved  howe  I you  loved 
A squyer  of  lowe  degrfc:  J60 

And  ever  shall,  whatso  befall; 

To  dy  therfore  anone ; 

For,  in  my  mvndc,  of  all  mankynde  • 

I love  but  you  alone. 

HE. 

A barons  chylde  to  be  begylde!  . 2«s 

It  were  a cursed  dede; 

To  be  felhwc  with  an  outlawe! 

Almighty  God  forbede! 

Yet  betcr  were,  the  pore4  squyfcre 
Alone  to  forest  yede,  a70 

Than  ye  sholde  say  another  day. 

That,  by  my  cursed  dede, 

Ye  were  betray’d:  Wherfore,  good  mayd, 


'Hair.  3 Dl»r-o«ltion  *Sooo.  4 Poor. 
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The  best  rede  that  I can, 

It,  that  I to  the  grene  wode  go,  27 s 

Alone,  a banyshed  man. 

8HK. 

Whatever  befall,  I never  shall 
Of  this  tbyng  yon  upbrayd: 

But  yf  ye  go,  and  love  me  so. 

Than  have  ye  me  betrayd.  280 

Remember  you  wcle,  howe  that  ye  dele ; * 
For,  yf  ye,  as  ye  sayd. 

Be  so  unkynde,  to  leve  behynde, 

Your  love,  the  Not-browne  Mayd, 

Trust  me  truly,  that  1 shall  dy  285 

Sono  after  ye  be  gone; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
I love  but  you  alone. 

MB. 

Yf  thut  ye  went,  ye  sholde  repent; 

For  in  the  forest  nowe  290 

I have  purveyed  mo  of  a mayd, 

Whom  I love  more  than  you ; 

Another  fayrcrc,  than  ever  ye  were, 

I dare  it  welo  avowe; 

And  of  you  botho  ecke  sholde  be  wrothe  2s;, 
With  other,  as  I trowe: 

It  were  rnyne  esc,  to  lyve  in  pese; 

So  wyll  I,  yf  I can; 

Wereloro  I to  the  wode  wyll  go, 

Alone,  a banyshed  man.  soo 

SMB. 

Though  in  the  wode  I undyrstode 
Ye  had  a paramour. 

All  this  may  nought  remove  my  thought, 
But  that  I wyll  be  your: 

And  she  shall  fynde  me  soft,  and  kynde  sos 
And  courtevs  every  hour; 

Glad  to  fulfvll  all  that  she  wyll 
Commaundc  me  to  my  power: 

For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo, 

‘Of  them  I woldo  be  one;’  310 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
1 love  but  you  alone. 

* 

HE. 

Myne  owne  dere  love,  I se  the  prove 
That  ye  be  kynde,  and  true; 

Of  mayde,  and  wyfe,  in  all  my  lyfe,  211 
The  best  that  ever  I knewe. 

Be  mery  and  glad,  be  no  more  sad, 

The  case  is  ckaunged  newe; 

For  it  were  ruthe,  that,  for  your  truthe. 
Ye  sholde  have  cause  to  rewe.  820 

Be  nat  dismayed;  whatsoever  I sayd 
To  you,  whan  I began; 

I wyll  nat  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

I am  no  banyshed  man. 

SHE. 

These  tydinga  be  more  gladd  to  me,  s2* 


* DekC 


Than  to  be  made  a quene, 

Yf  I were  sure  they  sholde  endure: 

But  it  is  often  sene. 

Whan  men  wyll  broke  promyse,  they  speke 
The  wordds  on  the  splcne  aso 

Ye  shape  some  wyle  me  to  bogyle, 

And  stele  from  me,  I wene: 

Than  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was, 

And  I more  wo-begono: 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  13s 
I love  but  you  alone. 

ns. 

Ye  sha'l  nat  nede  further  to  dredo; 

I wyll  nat  dyspnrhge 
You,  (God  defend  1)  syth  ye  descend 
Of  so  prete  a lynhge. 1 340 

Nowe  undyrstande;  to  Westmnrlaude, 
Which  is  myne  hcrytage, 

I wyll  you  brynge ; and  with  a ryuge 
By  way  of  maryage 

I wyll  you  take,  and  lady  make,  ms 

As  shortcly  as  I can: 

Thus  have  you  won  an  crlys  son 
And  not  a banyshed  man. 

authoh. 

Here  may  ye  se,  that  women  be 
In  love,  meke,  kynde,  and  stable  : sto 

Late  never  man  reprove  them  than, 

Or  call  them  variable ; 

But,  rather,  pray  God,  that  we  may 
To  them  be  comfortable: 

Which  sometyme  proveth  such,  as  be  loveth.su 
Yf  they  be  chary-table. 

For  syth  men  wolde  that  women  sholde 
Be  meke  to  them  each  one, 

Moche  more  ought  they  to  God  obey, 

And  serve  but  hym  alone.  *«o 


THE  LEGEND  OF  KINO  AHTHDR. 

Of  Brutus’  blood,  in  Brittaine  borne. 

King  Arthur  I am  to  name ; 

Through  Christendome,  and  Heathynesse, 
Well  knowne  is  my  worthy  fame. 

In  Jesus  Christ  I doe  heleeve;  1 

I am  a Christyan  bore: 

The  Father,  Sone,  and  Holy  Gost 
One  God,  I doe  adore. 

In  the  four  hundred  ninetieth  yeere, 

Over  Brittaine  I did  rayne,  10 

After  my  savior  Christ  his  byrth 
Wbat  time  I did  maintaine 

The  fellowslu’pp  of  the  table  round, 

Soe  famous  in  those  dayes; 

Whercatt  a hundred  noble  knights,  K 
And  thirty  sat  alwnyes: 


1 Lineage. 
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Who  for  their  deeds  and  martial  I feates. 

As  books  done1  yett  record. 

Amongst  all  other  nations 
Wer  feared  throwgh  the  world.  20 

And  in  the  castle  off  TyntagiU 
King  Uther  tnee  bcgate 

Of  Agyana  a bewtyous  ladyc. 

And  come  of  ‘hie’  estate. 

Ami  when  I was  fifteen  ycere  old,  n 
Then  was  I crowned  tinge: 

AD  Brittaine  that  was  att  an  uprore 
I did  to  qaiett  bringc. 

And  drove  the  Saxons  from  the  realme, 
Who  had  opprest  this  land;  30 

AD  Scotland  then  throughe  manly  feats 
I conquered  with  my  hand. 

Ireland,  Denmarke,  Norway, 

These  countryes  wan  I all; 

Ireland,  Gotheland,  and  Swethland;  34 

And  made  their  kings  my  thrall. 

I conquered  all  Galiya, 

That  now  ia  called  France; 

And  slew  the  hardye  Froll  in  feild 
My  honor  to  advance.  ^ 

And  the  ugly  gyant  Dynabus 
Soe  terriblb  to  vewc, 

That  in  Saint  Barnards  mount  did  Ive, 

By  force  of  armes  I slew: 

And  Lncyns  the  emperour  of  Rome 
I brought  to  deadly  wracke; 

And  a thousand  more  of  noble  knightes 
For  feare  did  tume  their  backe: 

Five  kinges  of  .paymms*  I did  kill 
Amidst  that  bloody  strife;  M 

Besides  the  Grecian  emperour 
IS  ho  alsoe  lost  his  line. 

Bhose  carcasse  I did  send  to  Rome 
Cladd  poorlve  on  a becre; 

And  afterwaro  I past  Mount-Joye  M 

fhe  next  approaching  yeere. 

fl>en  I came  to  Rome,  where  I was  mett 
Right  as  a conquerour, 


And  by  all  the  cardinalls  solempnelye 
I was  crowned  an  emperour.  so 

, One  winter  there  I made  abode: 

Then  word  to  mee  was  brought 
Howe  Mordred  bad  oppressd  the  crowue: 
What  treason  he  had  wrought 

I Att  home  in  Brittaine  with  my  queene;  « 
Therfore  I came  with  speede 
To  Brittaine  backe.  witn  all  my  power, 

To  quitt  that  traiterous  deede: 

And  soone  at  Sandwichc  I arrivde, 

Where  Mordred  me  withstoode:  1# 

But  yett  at  last  I landed  there, 

With  effusion  of  much  blood. 

For  there  my  nephew  Sir  Gawaine  dyed, 
Being  wounded  in  that  sore, 

The  wbiche  Sir  Lancelot  in  fight  r» 

Had  given  him  before. 

Thence  chased  I Mordered  away. 

Who  fledd  to  London  right, 

From  London  to  Winchester,  and 
To  Cornewalle  tooke  his  flyght  so 

And  still  I him  pursued  with  speed 
Till  at  the  last  wee  mett: 

Wherby  an  appointed  day  of  fight 
Was  there  agreed  and  sett. 

Where  we  did  fight,  of  mortal  life  s» 
Eche  other  to  deprive. 

Till  of  a hundred  thousand  men 
Scarce  one  was  left  alive. 

There  all  the  noble  chivalrye 
Of  Brittaine  tooke  their  end.  so 

O see  how  fickle  is  their  state 
That  doe  on  feates  depend! 

There  all  the  traiterous  men  were  slaine, 
Not  one  escapte1  away; 

And  there  dyed  all  my  vallyant  knightes  as 
Alas!  that  woefull  day  I 

Two  and  twenty  yeerc  I ware  the  crowue 
In  honor  and  great  fame; 

And  thus  by  death  was  suddenlre 
Deprived  of  the  same.  ' 100 


* Escaped. 
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II.  EARLY  SCOTTISH  POETRY. 


JOHN  HARBOUR. 


John  Barbour,  the  founder  of  Scottish  poetry,  was  pro- 
bably born  In  1320.  Ho  wan  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
and  we  6nd  several  records  of  him  extant  in  the  shape 
of  paa^-porta  granted  to  him  by  Edward  III.  for  the 
purpose  of  hi*  Entering  England  In  order  to  study . 
lie  was  twice  pensioned  by  Robert  II.  Very  little  is 
known  of  hia  life,  but  it  is  to  bo  supposed  that  he 


possessed  considerable  talent  from  hia  having  several 
times  accompanied  noblemen  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  them  in  their  studies.  His  principal  poem 
ia  entitled  , Bruce*.  He  wrola  another  callod  .the  Brute, 
which  however  is  not  now  extant;  U recorded  the 
transactions  of  Robert  In  obtaining  the  crown  of  Scotland 
for  his  family,  and  possessed  a great  deal  of  merit 


He  died  in  1396. 


COMBAT  BETWEEN  BRUCE  AND  SIR  HENRY 
BOHUN. 

.Sehyr  Henry  the  Boune,  the  worthy, 

That  wes  a wycht 1 knicht,  and  a hardv; 
And  lo  the  erle  off  Herfurd  cusyne; 

Armvt  in  armys  gud  and  fyne; 

Come  on  a sted, * a bow  sebote  ncr,  e 
Befor  all  othyr  that  thar  wer: 

And  knew  the  king,  for  that  he  saw 
Him  swa*  rang  his  men  on  raw; 

And  by  the  c.roune  that  wes  set 

Alena  * upon  his  baasynst. 1 io 

And  towart  him  he  went  in  hy. 

And  quhen  the  king  sua  apertly* 

Saw  him  cum,  forouth’  all  his  feris, 

In  hy  till  him  the  hors  he  steris." 

And  when  Sehyr  Henry  saw  the  king  u 
Cum  on.  for  owtyn*  ab&ysing, 

* Strong.  3 Steed  * So.  4AUo.  * Helm.t  f Hri.kly. 
’ Before.  ’ Steer.  • Without. 


Till  him  he  raid  in  full  gret  hy. 

He  thoucht  that  he  suld  weill 1 lychtly 
Wyn  him,  and  haf  him  at  his  will. 

Sen’  he  him  horsvt  saw  sa  ill.  10 

Sprent 1 that  samyn  1 in  till  a ling. 5 
Sehyr  Henry  myssit  the  noble  king; 

Ancf  he,  that  in  his  sterapys*  stud. 

With  the  ax  that  wes  hard  and  gud. 

With  sa  gret  mayne7  rauoht*  him  a dynt,»2i 
That  nothyr  hat,  na  helm,  mycht  atynt'° 
The  hevy  dusche  that  he  him  gave, 

That  ner  the  heid  till  the  harnya  clave. 

The  hand-ax  schaft  fruschit  in  twa; 

And  he  doune  to  the  erd  gan  ga,  so 

All  flatlynys;11  for  him  faillyt  mycht. 

This  wes  the  fryst  strak  off  the  fycht. 


* Well.  ’Since.  ’Sprung.  1 At  Ihe  ,*me  time.  ’Line 
’SUrrupe.  7 Strength  of  body.  *To  reach.  ’Blow, 
stroke.  *°To  etop.  "Flat. 


JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTLAND. 


This  monarch  was  bom  iu  1394  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Henry  IV.  of  England  in  whose  country  he  spent 
nineteen  years  from  1406  till  1494,  during  which  time 
he  studied  the  polite  accompliahments  of  the  age 
and  seems  especially  to  have  attentively  perused  the 
works  of  Chaucer.  He  Is  said  to  have  written  several 


comic  poems  whilst  on  the  throne,  but  the  only  on** 
which  can  be  positively  traced  to  his  pen,  i«  thet  «n 
titled  ,Tbe  King's  Quhelr*  in  which  be  describes  an 
attachment  he  formed  to  a young  princess  whilst  a 
prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle.  He  wes  assassinated  at 
Perth  In  1437. 


JANE  BEAUFORT. 

And  therewith  kest  1 down  myn  eye  ageyne, 
Quhare  as  I saw  walkyng  undor  the  Tourc, 
Full  secretly,  new  cumyn  hir  to  pleync 
The  fairest  or  the  freschest  young  floure 
That  over  I sawc,  methoght,  before  that 
houre;  s 

For  which  sodavne  abate,  anon  netert. 
The  blude  of  all  my  body  to  my  bert. 

And  though  I stood  abaisit  > tbo  a lyte.  ’ 
No  wonder  was;  for  quhy?  my  wittis  all 


"Abutted,  confounded.  ’A  short  while. 


W ere  so  ouercome  with  plesance  and  delyte,  io 
Only  through  latting  of  myn  eyen  fall. 
That  sudaynly  my  hert  became  hir  thrall,’ 
For  ever  of  free  wyll,  for  of  manace 
There  was  no  takyn  in  hir  suete  face. 

And  in  my  hode  I drew  ryt  hastily,  it 
And  eft  sones  1 lent  it  out  ageyne. 

And  saw  hir  walk  that  verray’  womanly, 
With  no  wight  mo,  hot  only  women  tueync: 
Than  gan  1 studye  in  myself  and  seyne, 
,Ah.  suete!  are  ye  a warldly  creature,  jo 
Or  hcvingly  thing  in  likenesse  of  nature? 

1 Bondman.  *Vcry. 
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Or  ire  ye  god  Cupidis  owin  prinecMe, 

And  cumin  are  to  louse  me  out  of  band? 
Or  ire  ye  veray  Nature  the  goddesse, 

That  have  depayutit  with  your  hevinly 
hand  is 

This  gardin  full  of  flouris,  as  they  stand? 
Quhat  saal  I think,  allace ! quhat  reverence 
Sail  I mester  to  your  excellence? 

Gif'  ye  a goddesse  be,  and  that  ye  like 
To  do  me  payne,  I may  it  not  astert;’so 
GilTye  bewarfdly  wight,  that  dooth  me  sike, 
Quhy  lest  God  mat  you  so  my  derest  hert 
To  do  a selys  prisoner  thus  smert, 

That  lufis  you  all,  and  wotc  of  nouebt 
but  wo, 

And,  therefore,  merci  suete,  sen  it  is  so.”  as 

Qohen  I a lytill  thrawe  had  maid  my  mone, 
Bewailing  myn  infortune  and  my  chance, 
Tnknawin  how  or  quhat  was  best  to  done, 
'So  ferre  I fallying  into  lufis  dance, 

That  sodcynly  ray  wit,  my  contenance,  40 
My  hert,  my  will,  my  nature,  and  my  mynd, 
Was  changit  clene  ryght  in  anc  other  kind. 

Ml.  3To  avoiii.  sWretchcd.  'Love*. 


Of  hir  array  the  form  gif  I sal  write, 
Toward  bir  goldin  hnire,  and  rich  atyre. 
In  fretwisc  couchit  with  perlis  quhite. 

And  grete  balas 1 lemyug  ’ as  the  fyre,  4s 
With  mony  an  emeraut  and  faire  sapliire, 
Aud  on  hir  hede  a chaplet  fresch  of  hewe, 
Of  plumys  partit  rede,  and  quhite,  and 
blewe. 


About  hir  neck,  quhite  as  the  fyre  amaille, 
A gudelie  cheyne  of  small  orfeverye, 
Quliare  by  there  hang  a ruby,  without  faille 
Like  to  ane  hert  schapin  verily, 

That,  as  a sperk  of  lowe  so  wantonly 
Semyt  bimyng  upon  hir  quhite  throte, 
Now  gif  there  was  gud  pertyo,  God  it  wrote. 


1 A procioue  ttniie . 3 Ille’zing. 


Full  or  quaking  spangis  bricht  as  gold,  so 
Forgit  of  scliap  like  to  the  amorettis, 

So  new,  so  fresch,  so  pleasant  to  behold. 
The  plumys  eke  like  to  the  floure  jonettis, 
And  other  ofschap,  like  to  the  floure  jonettis; 
And,  above  all  this,  there  was,  weleIwote,» 
Beautcc  eneuch  to  mak  a world  to  dote. 


WILLIAM 

Willixm  Dunbar  was  born  in  1460.  but  hi,  work*  were 
M4  published  tilt  two  centuries  artev  his  de-alb  wtien 
tVu  language  was  too  obsolete  to  allow  of  their  being 
iu'.Y  appreciated ; yet  bis  poems  are  all  of  the  highest 
eider,  ami  be  may  justly  be  styled  the  Chaucer  of 
Sceiland.  The  exact  particulars  of  his  life  are  not 
*aown:  but  it  is  generally  related  that  he  took  his 
hirer  of  master  of  arts  in  1479  at  the  unieuriity  of 
H Andrews,  alter  which  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Franciscan  Monks.  It  is  supposed  that  between  1491 
and  1500  he  wee  employed  by  James  IV.  on  importent 
missions,  and  that  ho  travelled  considerably ; from 
>103  hr  is  said  to  have  lived  at  court  where  he  became 

SONGS  TO  THE  ROSE. 

A costly  crown,  with  clarefeid  stonis  bricht, 
This  cumly  Quene  did  on  hir  heid  inclose, 
Quhylk  all  the  land  illumynit  of  the  lycht; 
Qohairfoir  mcthocht  the  flouris  did  rejose, 

1 tying,  attanis,  .Haill  be  thou  richest  Rose,  6 
Haiti  hairbis  Empryce,  haill  freschcst  Quene 
of  flouris. 

To  thee  be  glory  and  honour  at  all  houria.* 
Thane  all  the  birdis  song  with  voice  on  hicht, 
Quhois  mirth  full  soun  was  marvellus  to  heir; 
The  mavis3  sang,  „HaiI  Rose  most  riche 
and  richt,  10 

That  doia  upflureiss  under  Phebus  epeirl 
.Haill  plant  of  youth,  haill  prince’s  dochterdeir, 
Haill  blosomc  breking  out  of  the  blud  royall, 
Qohoia  pretius  vertew  is  imperial." 

'Tkrush. 


DUNBAR. 

a favourite  of  the  king.  This  court- life,  however, 
did  not  suit  his  fancy  and  he  longed  continually  for  n 
more  independent  existence.  He  died  in  1520.  Dunbar’* 
poems  are  of  three  kinds : Allegorical,  Moral  and  Comic; 
of  the  first  kind  wo  may  mention  .The  Thistle  ami 
the  Rose',  ,Thc  Dance*  and  ,Tho  Golden  Tergc'  The 
Dance  is  considered  the  most  remarkable.  The  scene 
of  this  poem  is  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  a march  of 
the  seven  cardinal  sins  Is  described  with  great  force  and 
vividness.  Of  his  comio  works : .The  Two  Married  Wo- 
men and  the  Widow*  and  .The  Friar*  of  Berwick'  are 
the  cleverest  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  ,he  was  a poet  un- 
rivalled by  any  that  Scotland  has  ever  produced.' 

The  merle  acho  sang,  „ Haill  Rose  of  moat 

delyt,  is 

Haill  of  all  fluris  quene  and  spverane." 

The  lark  acho  sang,  „ Haill  Rose  both  rcid 
and  quhyt, 

Most  pleasant  flour,  of  michty  colours  twane.* 
The  nichting&ill  sang,  .Haill  Naturis  suf- 

fragene 

In  bewty,  nurtour,  and  every  nobilneas,  20 
In  riche  array,  renown,  and  gentilnens.4* 
The  common  voce  upraise  of  burdis  small 
Upon  tfiis  wya,  .0  blissit  be  the  hour 
Tnat  thou  wes  chosen  to  be  our  princi- 

rJi; 

honour, 

Our  perlc,  our  plesans,  and  our  paramour, 
Our  peace,  our  play,  our  plane  felicite ; 
Christ  thee  conserf  from  all  adversite.* 
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GAVIN  DOUGLAS. 


Oarin  Douglas,  bom  about  1474,  wm  the  younger  aon 
of  the  Earl  of  Aufoa;  he  wm  educated  for  the  church, 
and  ultimately  became  bishop  of  Dunkeld : he  died  of 
theplaguo  In  London  1522.  Ills  poetry  la  not  very  remark 
able  for  ita  beauty;  hie  moat  celebrated  work  la  the 


translation  ofVlrgU’s  iEneld  into  Scottish  versa  which  ajv 
peared  in  1513:  this  was  the  first  translation  of  a Latin 
author  into  a British  tongue,  but  the  language  prevents 
its  being  much  read  at  the  present  day.  ,The  Palace 
of  Honour4  and  .King  Hart'  possess  considerable  merit 


SONG  OF  THE  B1IIDS  TO  THE  SUN. 

Welcum  the  lord  of  licht,  und  lampe  of  day  ; 
Welcum  fostcrare  of  tender  herbis  grenej 
Weleum  quhikkinnar  of  flurist  flouris  schene ; 
Weleum  support  of  every  rute  and  vane; 
Welcum  comfort  of  al  kind  frute  and  pane;  s 
Welcum  the  birdis  beild  apoun  tho  brere; 
Welcum  maistcr,  and  roulare  of  the  yere; 
Welcum  welefarc  of  husbandis  at  the  plcwis ; 
Welcum  reparare  of  woddis,  treis,  and  bewis; 
Welcum  depaynter  of  the  blomyt  medis;  10 
Welcum  the  lyfTc  of  even-  thing  that  spreddis; 
Welcum  storare  of  all  kynd  bestial; 

Welcum  be  thy  bricht  hemes  gladand  al. 
From  tho  Prologue  to  th\X!Ith  book  of  the  jEneid. 


A WINTER  MORNING. 

The  sary 1 pled1  quhissils  with  mony  ane  pew, 
Qubarby  fie  day  was  dawing  wele  I knew; 

1 Sorrowful,  5 Kite 


Bad  bete  the  fyre,  and  the  candyll  alicht, 
Syne  blissit  me,  and  in  my  wedis  dicht ; 
Ane  schot  wyndo  unschet  ane  litel  on  char,  s 
Persavit  the  mornyng  bla,  wan,  and  bar 
Wyth  cloudy  gum’  and  rack  ouerquhelmyt 

the  are. 

The  sulze  stiche,  hasard,  rouch  and  hare; 
Br&nchis  brattlying,  and  blaiknyt  schew  the 

brayis, 

With  hirstis  barsk  of  waggand  wyndit 

strayis.  io 

The  dew  droppis  congelit  on  stibbil  and  rynd, 
And  seharp  hails  tanya  mortfundvit  of  kind, 
Hoppand  on  tho  thak  and  on  the  causay  by. 
The  schote  I closit,  and  drew  inwart  in  by, 
Cheverand  for  cald,  the  sessoun  was  sa  sncll,  u 
Schupc  with  bait  flatnbis  to  flemc  the  f res- 
ing fell. 

From  the  Prologue  to  the  Vllth  book  of  the  jEnoui. 


ANCIENT  SCOTTISH  POPULAR  BALLADS 
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SIR  PATRICK  8PEN8, 

The  king  sits  in  Dunfermline  town, 
Drinking  the  blude-red  wine; 

.O  whare  1 will  I get  a skeely5  skipper, 

To  soil  this  new  ship  o'  mine!*  — 

O up  and  spake  an  cldern  knight,  s 

Sat  at  the  king’s  right  knee,  — 

.Sir  Patrick  Spcns  is  the  best  sailor, 

That  ever  sail'd  tho  sea*.  — 

Our  king  has  written  a braid  letter, 

And  seal'd  it  with  his  hand,  10 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

„To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o'er  the  faem; 

The  king’s  daughter  of  Noroway,  it 

‘Tis  thou  matin  bring  her  hame.*  — 


' Wb«v.  2 Skilful. 


Tho  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he; 

The  ncist1  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

The  tear  blinded  his  e'e.  to 

.O  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed. 

And  tauld  the  king  o'  me, 

To  send  us  out,  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
To  sail  upon  the  sea? 

„Be  it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  bail,  be  it 
Our  ship  must  sail  the  faem;  [sleet,  » 

The  king’s  daughter  of  Noroway, 

' ’Tis  we  must  fetch  her  hame.*  — 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Monenday  morn, 
Wi’  a’  the  speed  they  may;  so 

They  ha’e  landed  in  Noroway, 

Upon  a Wodensday.  , 

They  hadna  been  a week,  a week. 

In  Noroway,  but  twae, 


■Next. 
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Wien  that  the  lords  o'  Noroway  as 

Began  aloud  to  Bay  — 

„Fe  Scottishmcn  spend  a’  our  king’s  goud, 
And  a’  our  queenls  fcc.“  — 

„Ie  lie.  ye  lie,  ye  liars  loud! 

Fu’  loud  I bear  ye  lie;  40 

„Kor  I lin  e brought  as  much  white  monie, 
As  gane  my  men  and  me. 

And  1 ha’e  brongh},  a half-fou1  of  gude  red 
goud, 

Out  o'er  the  sea  wi’  me. 

^Makc  ready,  make  ready,  my  merry-men  a‘  I 4s 
Our.  gude  ship  sails  the  morn.“  — 

Jo*,  ever  alake,  my  master  dear, 

I fear  a deadly  storm! 

„I  saw  the  new  moon,  late  yestreen, 

Wi’  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm;  to 

And,  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I fear  we’ll  come  to  harm.“ 

They  hadna  sail’d  a league,  a league, 

A league  but  barely  three,  [loud,  st 
When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  tbs  wind  blew 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap, 

It  was  sic  a deadly  storm; 

And  the  waves  cam  o’er  the  broken  ship. 
Till  a'  hor  aides  were  tom.  so 

.0  where  will  I get  a gude  sailor. 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand, 

Til  I get  up  to  the  tall  top-mast. 

To  see  if  I can  spy  land?* 

.0  here  am  I,  a sailor  gude,  6t 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand, 

Till  you  go  up  to  the  tall  top-mast; 

But  I fear  you’ll  ne’er  spy  land.*  — 

Bt  hadna  gane  a step,  a step, 

A step  but  barely  ane,  to 

"hen  a boult  (lew  out  of  our  goodly  ship, 
And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in. 

<Gae,  fetch  a web  o’  the  silken  claith. 

Another  o’  the  twine, 

And  wap  them  into  our  ship’s  side,  76 
And  let  nae  the  sea  come  in.*  — 

They  fetch’d  a web  o’  the  silken  claith. 
Another  o’  the  twine. 

And  they  wapp’d  them  round  that  gude  ship's 
side. 

Bat  still  the  sea  came  in.  eo 

0 laith,  laitb,  were  our  gude  Scots  lords 
To  weets  their  cork-heel'd  shoon ! 1 


’ Buihtl,  2 To  wrt.  * Shoes. 
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But  lang  or*  a’  the  play  was  play’d, 

They  wat  their  hats  nboon.  * 

And  mony  was  the  feather  bed,  ss 

That  floated  on  the  faem; 

And  mony  was  the  gude  lord's  son, 

That  never  mair  cam  home. 

The  ladyes  wrnng  their  fingers  white, 

The  maidens  tore  their  hair,  so 

A’  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves,  — 

For  them  they’ll  see  nae  mair. 

O lang,  lang,  may  the  ladyes  sit, 

Wi’  their  fans  into  their  hand, 

Before  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spens  ss 

Come  sailing  to  the  strand ! 

And  long,  lang,  may  the  maidens  sit, 

With  their  goud  kaim's5  in  their  hair, 

A’  waiting  for  their  ain  dear  loves  I 
For  them  they’ll  see  nae  mair.  100 

Half  owre,  half  owre  to  Aberdour, 

'Tis  fifty  fathoms  deep, 

And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi’  the  .Scots  lords  at  his  feet  I 


THE  JEWS  DAUGHTER. 

The  bonny4  boys  of  merry  Lincoln 
War  playing  at  the  ba' : 

And  wi'  them  stude  the  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 
The  flower  among  them  a’. 

He  kepped*  the  ba’  there  wi’his  foot  s 
And  catchd  it  wi’his  knee. 

Till  in  at  the  cruel  .Jew’s  window 
Wi  speid  be  garrd  it  die. 

.Cast  out  the  ba'  to  me,  fair  maid, 

Cast  out  the  ba'  to  me:*  — 10 

.Ye  neir  sail  hac  it,  my  bonny  Sir  Hugh, 
Till  ye  cume  up  to  me, 

Cume  up  sweat  Hugh,  cume  up  deir  Hugh, 
Cume  up  and  get  the  ba’;“ 

.1  winna*  cume  up,  I winnn  cume  up  it 
Without  my  playferes7  a’.* 

And  she  has  gone  to  her  father’*  garden 
Sac  fast  as  she  could  rin; 

And  powd*  an  apple  red  and  white 

To  wyle  the  young  thing  in.  to 

She  wyled  him  sune 0 through  a chamber 
And  wyled  him  sune  through  twa; 

And  neist10  they  came  to  her  ain  chamber, 
The  fairest  o’them  a*. 


t Btfort.  2 A bovt.  *Combt.  * Pretty  *Tki«w. 
•Will  not.  tPUymstM.  spiuck*,!.  2 Boo  11 . i“N«at. 
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She  has  laid  him  on  a dressing  board  25 
Whar-  she  was  us’d  to  dine! 

. And  stuck  a penknife  to  his  heart, 

And  drcssd  him  like  a swine. 

She  rowd'  him  in  a cake  o’  lead, 

And  bade  him  lie  and  sleip;  so 

Syne  1 threw  him  in  the  Jew’s  draw-well 
Fu’  fifty  fathom  deip. 

Whan  bells  were  rune  and  mass  were  sung, 
And  ilka'  lady  gaed  home; 

Than  ilka  lady  had  hor  young  son.  a 
But  lady  Helen  bad  nane. 

She  rowd  her  mantel  her  about 
And  sair,  sair  can  se  weip;6 

She  ran  wi’  speid  to  the  Jew’s  castel 
When  a’  war  fast  asleip.  40 

.My  bonny  Sir  Hugh  your  mither  calls, 

,1  pray  thee  to  her  speik.* 

.0  lady  rin  to  the  deip  draw-well, 

Gin  ye  your  son  wad  seik." 

Lady  Helen  ran  to  the  deip  draw-well,  46 
And  kneel'd  upon  her  knee; 

My  bonny  Sir  Hugh  gin  vc  be  here, 

I pray  ye  speik  to  me!* 

.The  lead  is  wondrous  heavy,  mither, 

The  well  is  wondrous  deip;  so 

A kene  penknife  stiks  in  my  heart, 

A word  I dounae7  speik.* 

Gae  hame,  gae  hnmo  my  mither  dsir, 
Fetch  me  my  winding  sheet; 

For  again  in  merry  Lincoln  tonn  66 

We  twa  sail  nevir  rneit.* 


EDWARD,  EDWARD. 

Quhy  * dois  *011  r'7  brand  sse  drop  wi'  bluid, 
Edward,  Edward? 

Quhy  dois  sour  brand  sae  drop  wi'  bluid? 

And  quhy  sae  sad  gang  see,  O? 

O,  I line  killed  my  bauke  sae  guid,  6 

Mither,  ™ mither: 

O,  I hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid: 

And  I had  nae  mair  hot  hee,  O. 

Zour  haukis  bluid  was  nevir  sae  reid, 11 

Edward,  Edward.  10 
Zour  haukis  bluid  to  nevir  sac  reid, 

My  deir  son,  I tell  thee,  O. 

O,  1 bae  killed  my  rcid-roan  steid, 

Mither,  mither: 
O,  I hae  killed  my  reid-roan  steid,  is 
That  erst 11  was  sae  fair  and  free,  O. 

2 Where.  3 Roll'd.  4 Afterwards.  6 Every. 

® Weep  7 Daro  not  *Why  “Your  *»  Mother.  ” Red. 

formally. 


Zour  steid  ' was  auld,  and  se2  3 line  gat  mair, 
Edward,  Edward: 
Zour  steid  was  auld,  and  ze  hae  gat  uioir. 
Sum  other  dule  se  drie,  O.  » 

O,  I hae  killed  my  fadir  deir, 

Mither,  mither : 
O,  I hae  killed  my  fadir  deir, 

Alas!  and  wae  is  luce,  O! 

And  quhntten3  penance  wul  ze  drie  for  tliatVss 
Edwnrd,  Edwurd? 
And  quhatten  penance  wul  ze  drie  for  that? 

My  deir  son,  now  tell  me,  O. 

He  set  my  feit  in  zonder * boat, 

Mither,  mither:  so 

lie  set  my  feit  in  zonder  boat. 

And  He  fare  ovir  the  sea,  O. 

And  quhat  wul  ze  doe  wi’  zour  towira*  and 

zour  ha', 

Edward,  Edward? 
And  quhat  wul  ze  doe  wi’  zour  towirs  and 

zour  h a',  36 

That  ware  sae  fair  to  see,  O? 

He  let  thame  stand  til  they  doun  fa", 

Mither,  mither: 

He  let  thame  stand  til  they  doun  fa’. 

For  here  nevir  mair  maun*  I bee.  O.  40 

And  quhat  wul  ze  leive  to  zour  bairns  and 

zour  wife, 
Edward,  Edward? 
And  quhat  wul  ze  leive  to  zour  bairns  and 

zour  wife, 

Quhan  ze  gang  ovir  the  sea,  O? 

The  warldis  room,  let  thame  beg  throw  life, e, 
Mither,  mither 
The  warldis  room,  let  tbamc  beg  throw  life, 
For  thnme  nevir  mair  wul  I sec,  O. 

And  quhat  wul  ze  leive  to  zour  ain  mither  deir. 

Edward,  Edward  ? so 
And  quhat  wul  ze  leive  to  zour  aiu  mither  deir? 

My  deir  son,  now  tell  me,  O. 

The  curse  of  hell  frac  me  sail  ze  heir, 

Mither,  mither: 
The  curse  of  hell  frae  me  sail  ze  bcir,  ss 
Sic  counscils  ze  gave  to  me,  O. 


ETTR1CK  BANKS. 

On  Ettrick  banks,  ae  simmer’s  night. 

At  gloamin’,  when  the  sheep  drove  hame, 
I met  my  lassie,  brow  and  tight, 

Come  wading  barefoot  a’  her  lane. 

My  heart  grew  light ; — I ran,  — 1 Hang  s 
My  arms  about  her  lily  neck, 

And  kiss’d  and  clapp'd  her  there  fu’7  lang, 
My  words  they  were  na  monie  feck. 

1 Steed.  * Ye.  »Wh«L  ‘Yonder.  ‘Towen.  *1  W 
not  be.  dare  not.  7 Pull. 
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1 nk).  Mt  lassie,  will  ye  gang 
To  tbe  Highland  hills,  the  Erse  to  learn?  10 
IV  pc  thee  baith 1 a cow  and  ewe, 

H hen  ye  come  to  tbe  brig  o'  Earn: 

At  Leith  nuld  meal  comes  in,  neer  fash. 
And  herrings  at  the  Broomielaw; 

Cbcer  up  your  heart,  my  bonnie  lass,  it 
There's  gear  to  win  ye  never  saw. 

A’  day  when  we  ha’e  wrought  cneugb, 

When  winter  frosts  and  snaw  begin, 

Soon  as  the  sun  gacs  west  the  loch, 

At  night  when  ye  sit  down  to  spin,  so 
I’ll  screw  my  pipes,  and  play  a spring: 

And  thus  the  weary  night  will  end, 

Till  the  tender  kid  and  lamb-time  bring 
Our  pleasant  simmer  back  again.  - 

Syne,5  when  tbe  trees  are  in  their  bloom,  as 
And  gowans  glent  o’er  ilka  fiel’, 

111  meet  my  lass  amang  the  broom, 

And  lead  yon  to  my  simmer  shiel. 

Then,  far  frae  a’  their  scomfii’  din, 

That  mak’  the  kindly  heart  their  sport  , 30 
Well  laugh,  and  kiss,  and  dance,  and  sing, 
And  gar  the  langest  day  seem  short. 


THE  OABERLCNZIE  - MAN. 3 

The  pawkie  auld  carle  came  o’er  tbe  lea, 
Wi  mony  gude  e’ens*  and  days  to  me, 
Saring,  Gudewife,  for  your  courtesie. 

Will  you  lodge  a silly  poor  man? 

The  nicht*  was  cauld,  the  carle  was  wat,  5 
And  down  ayont  the  ingle1  he  sat; 

My  doughters  sbouthe^s,  he  ’gan  to  clap, 
And  cadgily  ranted  and  sang. 

0 wow!  quo’  he,  were  I as  free, 

As  first  when  I saw  this  conntrie,  10 

bow  blythe  and  merry  wad  I be! 

And  I wad  never  think  latig. 

He  grew  canty,  and  she  grew  fain; 

But  little  did  her  auld  minny  ken* 

What  thir  slie  twa  together  were  say’ng,  is 
When  wooing  they  were  sae  thrang. 

And  01  quo’  he,  an’  ye  were  as  black 
As  e’er  the  crown  of  my  daddy’s  • hat, 

Tis  I wad  lay  thee  by  my  back, 

And  awa’  wi’  me  thou  should  gang.  30 
And  01  quo’  she,  an’  I were  as  white. 

As  e’er  the  snaw  lay  on  the  dike, 

Id  deed  me  braw  and  lady  like, 

And  awa’  wi’  thee  I would  gang. 

Ih'tween  the  twa  was  made  a plot;  as 
The;  f raise  a wee 10  before  the  cock, 

And  wilily  they  shot  the  lock. 

And  fast  to  tbe  bent  are  they  gane. 

‘Bom.  2 Then.  3Berai>r.  ‘Evening*.  “Night.  1 Near 
'“•lire,  ighoulden.  "Know.  “FeUier.  ’“Little. 


Up  in  the  mom  the  auld  wife  raise, 

And  at  her  leisure  pat  on  her  claise;1  so 
Syne  to  the  servant's  bed  she  gaes, 

To  speer  for  the  silly  poor  man. 

She  gaed 1 to  the  bed  where  the  beggar  lay, 
The  strac  was  cauld,  he  was  away. 

She  clapt  her  hands,  cry’d,  Waladay!  35 
For  some  of  our  gear  will  be  gane. 

Some  ran  to  coffer,  and  some  to  kist, 

But  nought  was  stown  that  cou’d  be  mist. 
She  danc’d  her  lane,  cry’d,  Praise  be  blest  I 
I have  lodg’d  a leal3  poor  man.  40 

Since  naething’s  awa’,  as  we  can  learn, 

The  kirn’s  to  kirn,  * and  milk  to  earn, 

Gae  butt  the  house,  lass,  and  waken  my 

bairn, 1 

And  bid  her  come  quickly  ben.  4t 

The  servant  gade  where  the  doughter  lay, 
The  sheets  were  cauld,  she  was  away, 

And  fast  to  the  gudewife  ’gan  say, 

She’s  aff  wi’  the  gabcrlunzie-msn. 

O fy1  gar  ride,  and  fy  gar  rin,  so 

And  haste  ye  find  these  traytors  again; 

For  she’s  be  burnt,  and  he’s  be  slain, 

The  wearifu’  gaberlunzie-man. 

Some  rade  upo’  horse,  some  ran  a fit 
The  wife  was  wud,  and  out  o’  her  wit;  as 
She  cOu’d  na  gang,  nor  yet  con’d  she  sit. 
But  aye  she  curs’d  and  she  bann’d. 

Mean  time  far  hind  out  o’er  the  lee, 

Fu’  snug  in  a glen,  where  nane  could  see, 
The  twa  wi’  kindly  sport  and  glee,  00 
Cut  frae  a new  cheese  a whang : 7 
The  priving  was  good,  it  pleas'd  them  baitb. 
To  lo’e1  her  for  aye,  he  ga'e  her  his  aith,“ 
Quo’  she,  To  leave  tbee  I will  be  laith, 

• My  winsome  gaberlunzie-man.  os 

O kend  my  minny 10  1 were  wi’  you, 
Ill-far’dly  wad  she  crook  her  mou’, 11 
Sic  a poor  man  she’d  never  trow,” 

After  the  gaberlunzie-man. 

My  dear,  quo’  be,  ye’re  yet  o’er  young,  ao 
And  ha'e  nae  loom'd  the  beggar’s  tongue, 
To  follow  me  frae  town  to  town, 

And  carry  the  gaberlunzie  on. 

Wi’  cauk13  and  keel  I’ll  win  your  bread. 
And  spindles  and  whorles  for  them  wha 

need,  a» 

Whilk  is  a gentle  trade  indeed. 

To  carry  the  gaberlunzie  on. 

I’ll  bow  my  leg,  and  crook  my  knee, 

And  draw  a black  clout  oer  my  e’e, 

A cripple  or  blind  they  will  ca’  me,  so 

While  we  shall  be  merry  and  sing. 
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0 walv1  waly  up  tlie  bank, 

And  waly  waly  down  the  brae,* 

And  waly  waly  yon  bum1  side, 

Where  I and  my  love  were  wont  to  gae,4 

1 leant  my  back  unto  an  aik,  a 

I thought  it  was  a trusty  tree; 

But  first  it  bow’d  and  syne5  it  brake, 

Sae  my  true  love  did  lightly6  me 

O waly,  waly,  gin  love  be  bonny, 

A little  time  while  it  is  new;  10 

But  when  ’tis  auld,  it  waxcth7  cauld, 

And  fades  away  like  morning  dew. 

O wherefore  suld  I busk*  m/  bead? 

Or  wherefore  suld  I kame*6  my  hair? 

For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook,  is 

And  says  he’ll  novir  love  me  mair. 

Now  Arthur-seat  sail  be  my  bed, 

The  sheets  sail  nc’ir  be  fyl’d10  by  me: 
Saint  Antons  well  sail  be  my  drink. 

Since  my  true  love  has  forsaken  me.  so 

Martinmas  wind,  whan11  wilt  thou  blow, 
And  shake  the  grcene  leaves  off  the  tree? 
O gentle  death  whan  wilt  thou  cum? 

For  of  my  life  I am  wearie. 

’Tis  not  the  frost,  that  freezes  fell,  Si 
Nor  blowing  snows  inclemencies, 

Tis  no  sic  cauld1*  that  makes  me  cry, 

But  ray  love’s  heart’s  grown  cauld  to  me. 


IWM.  »81op«or«hlll.  3 Rivulet.  < Walk  3 Thao. 
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Whan  we  came  iu  by  Glasgow  town, 

We  were  a comely  sight  to  see,  to 

My  love  was  clad  in  th’  black  velvet, 

And  I myscll  in  carmasie. 

But  bad  I wisst,’  before  I kist, 

That  love  had  been  sac  ill  to  win, 

I had  lorkt  my  heart  in  a case  of  gowd,  u 
And  piiin’d  it  with  a silverpinn. 

Oh,  oh,  if  my  young  babe  were  borne 
And  set  upon  the  nurses  knee. 

And  myself  were  dead  and  gone. 

For  a mayd  againe  fse  never  be.  4« 


0 .GIN  MY  LOVE. 

O gin*  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 

That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa’, 

And  I myscl’  a drap  of  dew, 

Down  on  that  red  rose  I would  fa’.3 
O my  love's  bonnie,  bonnie,  bonnie;  t 
My  love’s  boDnic  and  fair  to  see: 
Whene'er  I look  on  her  weel-far'd  face. 
She  looks  and  smiles  again  to  me. 

0 gin  my  love  were  a pickle  of  wheat. 
And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee,  10 

And  I mysel’  a bonnie  wee1  bird, 

Awa’  wi’  that  pickle  o’  wheat  I wad  flee. 
O my  love’s  bonnie,  &c. 

0 gin  my  love  were  a coffer  o’  gowd, 

And  I the  keeper  of  the  key,  is 

1 wad  open  the  kist  whene’er  I list, 

And  in  that  coffer  I wad  be. 

O my  love’s  bonnie,  &e. 
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III.  EARLY  ENGLISH  PROSE, 


JOHN  WICKLIFFE. 


John  Wickliffe.  born  1324.  was  a professor  of  theology 
st  Oxford,  in  which  piece  he  preeched  npslnst  eevcrsl 
of  the  Roman  catholic  customs  prevailing  at  tltat 
Ume  to  England , opon  which  account  he  Buffered 
ranch  persecution.  Hie  principal  work  la  a transla- 


tion of  tho  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  English 
His  style  la  ruder  and  leal  formed  than  that  of  other 
writers  of  hla  time,  and  in  hla  original  productions, 
which  are  still  extant,  his  langnage  is  often  coarse 
Wickliffe  died  In  13S4. 


THE  LAST  CHAPTER  OF  ST.  LUKE. 

But  in  o day  of  the  woke  ful  eerli  thei 
camcn  to  the  grave,  and  hroughten  swete 
smelling  spices  that  thei  hadden  arayed. 
And  thei  founden  the  stoon  turnyd  away 
fro  tho  gratie.  Aud  thei  geden  in  and  foun- 
dun  not  the  bodi  of  the  Lord  Jbcsus.  And 
it  was  tlon,  tho  while  thei  weren  astonyed 
in  thought  of  this  thing,  lo  twey  men  sto- 
dun  bisidis  bem  in  scnynyng  cloth.  And 
whanne  thei  dredden  and  bowiden  her  sem- 


blaunt  into  erthe,  thei  scidcn  to  hem,  what 
seeken  ye  him  that  lyueth  with  deedemen? 
He  is  not  here:  but  be  is  risun:  baue  ye 
tnindo  how  be  spak  to  vou  wbanne  be  was 
yit  in  Golilee,  and  seine,  for  it  behoucth 
mannes  sone  to  be  bitakun  into  the  homlis 
of  synful  men : and  to  be  erudfved : and  the 
thridde  day  to  rise  agen?  And  thei  bithougli- 
ten  on  hiae  wordis,  and  thei  geden  agen  fro 
the  graue:  and  teelden  alle  these  thingis  to 
the  ellcvene  and  to  alle  othere.  And  there 
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was  Marye  Maudelevn  and  Jono  and  Ma- 
ryo  of  James,  and  othere  wymmen  that  we- 
ren  with  bera,  that  sciden  to  Apostlis  these 
thingis.  And  these  wordis  were  seyn  bi- 
fore  hem  as  madncsse  and  thci  biieuedcn 
not  to  hem;  but  Petre  roos  up  and  ran  to 
tire  grauc,  and  he  bowidc  doun,  and  sigh 
the  lvnen  clothis  liyngc  aloone,  and  he  wcnte 
by  himsilf,  wondryngo  on  that  that  was  don. 

Ami  lo  tweyne  of  hem  wenten  in  that 
day  into  a castel , that  was  fro  Jerusalem 
the  space  of  sixty  furlongis,  by  name  Kmaws. 
Ami  thci  spaken  to'gidre  of  ulte  these  thin- 
gis that  hadden  bifalle.  And  it  was  don 
'the  while  thei  taikiden,  and  soughten  by 
bcmsilf:  Jesus  himsilf  ncighede  and  wente 
with  hem.  But  her  yghen  woren  holdun, 
that  thei  knewen  him  not.  And  he  seide 
to  hem.  what  ben  these  wordis  that  ye  spo- 
ken togideru  wondringe:  and  ye  ben  sorew- 
fal ? And  oon,  whos  name  was  Cleofas, 
answerde  and  scyde,  Thou  tlii  silf  art  a pil- 
grim in  Jerusalem,  and  hast  thou  not  know- 
un  what  thingis  ben  don  in  it  these,  day- 
e»?  To  whom  ho  seyde,  what  thingis? 
and  thei  seiden  to  hint,  Of  Jhesus  of  Naza- 
reth, that  was  a man  prof’etc  myghti  in  work 
and  word  biforc  God  and  al  the  ptiple.  And 
how  the  higbeste  prcstis  of  oure  Princis  bi- 
toknn  him  into  dam[<H:icioun  of  deeth:  and 
crucifiedcn  him.  But  we  hopiden  that  he 
schuide  hatto  agen  boitghte  Israel:  and  now 
on  nile  these  thingis,  the  thirdde.  day  is  to 
day  that  these  thingis  weren  don.  But  also 
suittme  wjtnmcn  of  ouris  maden  ns  aferd 
whiehe  bifore  day  weren  at  the  grane.  And 
•whan  his  bodi  was  not  doundun,  thei  camen 
and  seiden  that  they  sighen  also  a sight  of 
aungels,  which  seiden  that  he  lyueth.  Anri 
suinine  of  ouren  wenten  to  the  graue,  and 
thei  foundun  so  as  the  wymraen  seiden : but 
they  foundun  not  him.  And  ho  seide  to 
hem,  A foolis  and  slowe  of  herte  to  bileuo 
in  alto  thingis  that  the  profetis  ban  spoken; 
AVher  it  bihofte  not  Crist  to  suffru  llicso 
thingis,  and  so  to  entre  into  his  gloryc?  And 
he  began  at  Moyscs  and  at  ulle  the  profetis 
and  dcclaride  to  hem  in  alto  scriptoria  that 
weren  of  him.  And  thci  camen  nygh  the 
Castel  wliidir  thci  wenten:  and  he  made 
countenaunco  that  he  wolde  go  ferthir.  And 
thei  constreyneden  him  and  seiden,  Dwelle 
with  ns,  for  it  draweth  to  nyght,  and  the  ! 
dav  is  aoff  bowed  doun;  and  ho  entride  J 
with  them.  And  it  was  don  the"  while  he  ; 
lit  pt  the  uiete  with  hem,  he  took  bryed 


and  blesside  and  brak,  and  took  to  hem. 
And  the  yghen  of  hem  weren  0|>encd,  and 
thei  knewen  him ; and  ho  vanyscliide  fro  her 
ghen.  And  thei  sciden  togidere,  wher  oure 
erte  was  not  biernynge  in  us,  while  he 
spak  to  us  in  the  weyc,  and  opened  to  us 
Scripturis?  And  thei  risen  up  in  the  same 
our  and  wenten  agen  into  Jerusalem,  and 
foundun  the  cllcveno  gaderid  togidre,  and 
hem  that  weren  with  hem,  seiynge,  that  the 
Lord  is  risun  verily:  and  apperid  to  Sy- 
mount.  And  thci  tolden  what  thingis  we- 
ren don  in  the  wove,  and  how  thci  knewen 
him  in  the  brakinge  of  bred.  And  the 
while  thei  spaken  these  thingis  Jhesus  stood 
in  the  myddil  of  hem  and  seide  to  hem: 
Pecs  to  you,  I am,  nyl  ye  drede;  hut  thei 
weren  atfrayed  and  agast  and  gessiden  hem 
to  be  a spirit.  And  ho  seide  to  hem,  what 
ben  ye  troubled:  and  thoughtis  camen  up 
into  youro  hertis?  Se  ye  my  hondis  and 
my  feet:  ior  I my  silf  am,  feele  ye  and  se 
ye,  for  a spirit  hath  not  ficscli  and  boones 
as  ye  seen  that  I hitue.  And  whenne  he 
haddc  scid  this  thing;  he  schewide  hondis 
and  feet  to  hem.  And  yet  while  thei  bi- 
ieuedcn not  and  wondriden  for  joyc:  he 
seide,  ban  ye  here  ohy  thing  that  schal  be 
etun?  and  thei  profriden  to  him  a part  of  a 
fjsch  roostyd,  and  a honyeomb.  And  whanne 
he  haddc  etun  bifore  hem,  he  toke  that  that 
leflo  and  gaf  to  hem,  and  scyde  to  hem, 
These  ben  the  wordis  that  I spak  to  you, 
whanne  I was  vit  with  vou,  for  it  is  nedo 
that  allc  thingis  ben  fulfilled  that  ben  writun 
in  the  Lawe  of  Moyses  and  in  the  profetis 
and  in  Salmcs  of  me;  Thanne  he  openide 
to  hem  with  that  thei  schulden  undirstonde  • 
Scripturis.  And  he  seide  to  hem,  For  thus 
it  is  writun,  and  thus  it  bihofte  Crist  to 
I sufirc:  and  rise  agen  fro  death  in  the  thridde 
day:  and  penaunce  and  remissioun  of  synnes 
to  be  prechid  in  his  name  into  all  folkis  bi- 
gynnynge  at  Jerusalem.  And  yc  ben  wit- 
nessis  of  these  thingis.  And  I schal  send 
the  biheest  of  mv  fadir  into  you,  but  sitte 
yo  in  the  citce  till  that  yc  ben  clothed  with 
vertu  fro  an  high.  And  he  ledde  hem  forth 
into  Ilcthanye ; and  whan  hise  liondcs  weren 
lift  up , he  blesside  hem.  And  it  was  don 
the  while  he  blessid  hem  he  departede  fro 
hem,  and  was  borun  into  hevene.  And 
! thei  worschipiden  and  wenten  agen  into 
j Jerusalem,  with  gret  joye:  and  weren  euer 
| more  in  the  temple  henynge  and  blessinge 
God- 
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Born  1328. 

THE  TALE  OP  MELIBOECS. 

This  Melibec  answered  unto  his  wife 
Prudence;  I purpose  not,  quod  he,  to  wcr- 
kcn  by  thy  counsel  for  many  causes  and 
reasons,  for  ccrtcs  every  wignt  wold  hold 
me  than'  a fool;  this  is  to  Bayn,  if  I for 
thy  counseling  wold  change  things  that  been 
ordained  and  affirmed  by  so  many  wise  men. 
Secondly,  I say  that  all  women  ben  wiclc, 
and  none  good  of  hem5  all;  for  of  a thou- 
sand men,  saith  .Salomon,  I found  o5  good 
man;  but  certes  of  all  women  good  woman 
found  I never.  And  also,  certes  if  I go- 
verned me  by  thy  counsel  it  should  seem 
that  I had  yeve4  tlicc  over  me  the  maistry ; 
and  God  forbid  that  it  so  were;  for  Jesus 
Sirach  saith,  that  if  the  wif  have  the  maistry 
she  is  contrarious  to  her  husband;  and  Sa- 
lomon saycth,  Never  in  thy  life,  to  thy  wife, 
no  to  thy  child,  ne  to  thy  friend,  ne  yeve 
no  power  over  thyself;  for  better  it  wer 
that  thy  children  ax5  of  thee  thinges  that 
hem  needeth,  than  thou  see  thyself  in  the 
hands  of  thy  children.  And  also,  if  I wol 
werch  by  thy  counselling,  certes  it  must 
be  some  time  seeree6  till  it  were  time  that 
it  be  knowen;  and  this  it  may  not  be  if  I 
should  be  counselled  by  thee.  For  it  is 
written,  the  janglery  of  women  ne  can  no- 
thing hide,  save  that  which  they  wot  not.  Af- 
ter. the  philosopher  sayeth.  In  wicked  coun- 
sel women  venquishen  men.  And  for  these 
reasons  I ne  owe  not7  to  be  counselled  by 
thee. 

Whan  Dame  Prudence,  full  debonairly 
and  with  great  patience,  had  heard  all  that 
her  husbond  liked  for  to*  say,  than  axed  she 
of  him  licence  for  to  speak,  and  said  in  this 
wise : My  lord , quod  she , as  to  your  first 
reason  it  may  lightly  been  answered,  for  I 
say  that  it  Is  no  folly  to  change  counsel 
when  the  thing  is  changed,  or  else  when 
the  thing  seemeth  otherwise  than  it  seemed 
before.  And  moreover  I say,  though  that 
ye  have  sworn  and  behight*  to  perform  your 
emprise,  and  nevertheless  ye  waive  to  per- 
forin tliilk  same  emprise  by  just  cause,  men 
should  not  say  therefore  ye  were  a liar 
ne  forsworn,  for  the  book  saith  that  the 
wise  man  maketb  no  leasing  whan  he  tum- 
eth  his  courage®  for  the  better.  And,  all 
be  it  that  your  emprise  be  established  by 
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great  multitude  of  folk,  yet  thar’  you  not 
accomplish  tliilk  ordinance,  but5  you  liketh, 
for  the  truth  of  things  and  the  profit 
ben  rather  founden  in  few  folk  that  ben 
wise  and  full  of  reason , than  by  great 
multitude  of  folk  there-5  overv  man  eryetb 
and  clattcrcth  what  him  liketh;  sooth- 
ly  swich4  multitude  is  not  honest.  As  to 
the  second  reason,  whereas  ye  say  that  all 
women  ben  wicked ; save  your  grace,  certes 
ye  despise  all  women  in  this  wise,  and  he 
that  all  dcspiselh,  as  saith  the  book,  all 
displeaseth.  And  Scnek  saith,  that  whoso 
wol  have  sapience  shall  no  man  dispraise,  but 
he  shall  gladly  teach  the  science  that  he 
can5  without  presumption  or  pride,  and  swich 
things  as  he  nought  can  he  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  lear  Uem,r'  and  to  inquere  of  less 
folk  than  himself.  And,  sir,  that  there  hath 
ben  full  many  a good  woman  may  lightly 
be  proved;  for  certes,  sir,  our  Lord  Jesu 
Christ  whan  he  was  risen  from  death  to 
life  appeared  rather  to  a woman  than  to 
his  apostles.  And,  though  that  Salomon 
said  he  found  never  no  good  woman,  it 
followeth  not  therefore  that  all  women  be 
wicked;  for,  though  that  he  ne  found  no 
good  woman,  certes  many  another  man 
hath  found  many  a woman  full  good  and 
true;  or  else,  peradventure , the  intent7  of 
Salomon  was  this,  (J'at  in  sovereign  boun- 
ty * he  found  no  woman ; this  is  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  wight  that  hath  sovereign 
bounty  save  God  above,  as  he  himself  rccord- 
eth  in  his  Evangelies;  for  there  is  no  creature 
so  good  that  in  him  ne  wanteth  somewhat 
of  the  perfection  of  God  that  is  his  maker. 
Your  third  reason  is  this:  ye  say  that  if 
that  ye  govern  you  by  my  counsel  it  should 
seem  that  ye  had  yeve  me  the  maistry  and 
the  lordship  of  your  person.  Sir,  save  your 
grace,  it  is  not  so;  for,  if  so  were  that  no 
man  should  be  counselled,  but  only  of  hem 
that  han  lordship  and  maistry  of  bis  person, 
men  n’old  not  be  counselled  so  olten;  for, 
soothly,  thilk  man  that  askctli  counsel  of 
a purpose,  yet  hath  he  free  choice  whether 
he  wol  werk  after  that  counsel  qg  none. 
And  as  to  your  fourth  reason , there  as  ye 
sain,®  that  the  janglery  of  women  can  hide, 
thirtgs  that  they  wot  not,  as  whoso  saith 
that  a woman  cannot  hide  that  she  wot; 
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rir,  these  words  ben  understood  of  women 
tint  ben  jangleresses  and  wicked,  of  which 
women  men  sain  that  three  things  driven  a 
man  out  of  his  house,  that  is  to  say,  smoke, 
dropping  of  rain,  and  wicked  wives;  and 
of  swicli  women  Salomon  saith,  that  a man 
were  better  dwell  in  desert  than  with  a 
woman  that  is  riotous;  and,  sir,  by  your 
leave,  am  not  I;  for  ye  have  full  often  as- 
fayed  my  great  silence  und  my  great  pa- 
tience, and  eke  how  well  that  I can  hide 
and  hole*  things  that  men  oughten  secretly 
to  hiden.  And,  soothly,  as  to  your  filth 
reason,  whereas  ye  say  that  in  wicked  counsel 
women  venquishen  men,  God  wot  that  thilk 
reason  stant  here  in  no  stead;  for  under- 
stondeth  now  ye  axen  counsel  for  to  do 
wickedness,  and  if  ye  wol  werken  wicked- 
new,  and  your  wife  restrained!  thilk  wicked 
purpose,  and  overcomoth  you  by  reason 
and  by  good  counsel,  ccrtes  your  wife  ought 
rather  to  be  praised  than  to  he  blamed:  thus 
should  ye  understond  the  philosopher  that 
saith,  In  wicked  counsel  women  venquish- 
en hir * husbonds.  And  there  as  ye  blamcn 
all  women  and  hir  reasons,  I shall  show 
vou  by  many  ensamples  that  ninny  women 
nave  been  full  good,  und  yet  ben,3  and  hir 
counsel  wholesome  and  profitable.  Eke  some 
men  han  said  that  the  counsel  of  women 
is  cither  too  dear  or  else  too  little  of  price ; 
hut  all  be  it  so  that  full  many  a woman 
be  bad,  and  hir  counsel  vile  and  nought 
worth,  yet  han  men  founden  full  many  a 
good  woman , and  discreet  and  wise  in 
counselling.  Lo  Jncob  thorough  the  good 
counsel  of  his  mother  Rebeck,  wan  tho 
licnison  of  his  father  and  the  lordship  over 
all  his  brethren,  Judith,  by  her  good  coun- 
sel, delivered  the  city  of  Bcthuly.  in  which 
she  dwelt,  out  of  the  hond  of  Iiolofem,  that 
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had  it  besieged  and  wold  it  all  destroy.  Abi- 
gail delivered  Nabal,  her  bus  bond,  fro  Da- 
vid the  king,  that  wold  han  slain  him,  and 
appeased  the  ire  of  the  king  by  her  wit,  and 
by  her  good  counselling.  Hester,  by  her 
counsel,  enhanced  greatly  the  people  of  God, 
in  the.  reign  of  Assuerus  the  king.  And  the 
same  bounty  in  good  counselling  of  many 
a good  woman  moun 1 men  read  and  tell. 
And,  further  more,  whan  that  our  Lord  hail 
created  Adam,  our  form3  father,  he  said  in 
this  wise,  It  is  not  good  to  be  a man  alone; 
make  we  to  him  an  help  aemblahlo  to  him- 
self. Here  moun  ye  see  that  if  that  women 
weren  not  good,  and  hir  couusel  good  and 
profitable,  our  Lord  God  of  heaven  wold 
neither  had  wrought  hem  ne  called  hem 
help  of  man,  but  rather  confusion  of  raau. 
And  then  said  a clerk  once  in  two  verses, 
what  is  better  than  gold?  Jasper.  What  is 
better  than  J:isper?  Wisdom.  And  what  is 
better  than  wisdom?  Woman.  And  what  is 
better  than  a good  woman?  Nothing.  And, 
sir,  by  many  other  reasons  moun  ye  seen 
that  many  women  ben  good,  and  hir  coun- 
sel good  and  profitable;  and  therefore,  sir, 
if  ye  wol  trost  to  my  counsel  I shtdl  restore 
you  your  daughter  whole  and  sound,  and  I 
wol  don  to  you  so  much  that  yc  shalen 
have  honour  in  this  case. 

Whan  Melibee  had  heard  the  words  of  his 
wife  Prudence,  he  said  thus:  I see  well 
that  the  word  of  Salomon  is  sooth;  for  he 
saith  that  words  that  ben  spoken  discreetly 
by  ordinance  ben  honeycombs,  for  they  yeven 
sweetness  to  the  soul  and  wholesomeness  to 
the  body;  and,  wife,  because  of  thy  sweet 
words,  and  eke  for  I have  proved,  and  as- 
sayed thy  great  sapience  and  thy  great 
truth,  I wol  govern  me  by  thy  counsel  in 
all  thing. 

'May.  ? First,  original. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 


Sir  Thomas  More  born  1480 . was  in  1529  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  and  in  1536  condemned 
^ death  for  the  opposition  he  raised  to  the  divert© 
cf  queen  Catherine  by  Henry  VUT.  Hla  compositions 
partly  Latin  and  partly  English.  In  the  former 


language  his  Utopia  is  written,  a curious  description  of 
an  imaginary  country  and  IPs  Inhabitants.  Ho  has  also 
left  ,A  History  of  Edward  I. , of  his  Brother,  and  of 
Richard  111.*,  but  tho  bulk  of  hia  works  consists  in  pam- 
phleuAm  tho  religious  and  political  topics  of  hia  time. 


LETTER  TO  LADY  MORE. 

Maistres  Alyce,  in  my  most  harty  wise 
I recommend  me  to  you ; and  whereas  1 am 
tnfourmed  by  my  son  Heron  of  the  losse 
of  our  bames  and  of  our  neighbours  also, 
with  all  the  corn  that  was  therein,  albeit 


(saving  God’s  pleasure)  it  is  gret  nitie  of  so 
much  good  corne  lost,  yet  sith  it  hath  liked 
hym  to  sende  us  such  a chaunce,  wo  must 
and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be  content, 
but  also  to  he  glad  of  his  visitacion.  Ho 
sento  us  all  that  \rc  have  lostc : and  sith  he 
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hath  by  such  a chaunce  taken  it  away  againe, 
his  pleasure  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  never  grudge 
thereat,  but  take  it  in  good  worth,  and  har- 
tely  thank  him.  as  well  for  adversitie  as  for 
prosperitie.  And  peradventurc  we  have  more 
cause  to  thank  him  for  our  losse,  then  for 
our  winning;  for  his  wisdome  better  sceth 
what  is  good  for  vs  then  we  do  our  selves. 
Therfore  I pray  you  be  of  good  chere,  and 
take  all  the  howsold  with  you  to  church, 
and  there  thanke  God,  both  for  that  he 
hath  given  us,  nnd  for  that  he  hnth  taken 
from  us,  and  for  that  he  hath  left  us.  which 
if  it  please  hym  he  can  cncreasc  when  he 
will.  And  if  it  please  hym  to  leave  us  yet 
lesse,  at  his  pleasure  be  it. 

1 pray  you  to  make  some  good  cnscarchc 
what  my  poore  neighbours  have  loste,  and 
bid  them  take  no  thought  therfore:  for  and 
I shold  not  leave  myself  a spone,  there  shal 
no  pore  neighbour  of  mine  here  no  losse  by 
any  chauncc  happened  in  my  house.  I pray 
you  be  with  my  children  and  your  household 
merry  in  God.  And  devise  some  what  with 
your  frendes,  what  wave  wer  best  to  take, 
for  provision  to  bo  made  for  corne  for  our 


household,  and  for  sede  thys  yere  eomming, 
if  ve  thinke  it  good  that  we  kepe  the  ground 
stil  in  our  handes.  And  whether  ye  think 
it  good  that  we  so  shall  do  or  not,  yet  I 
think  it  were  not  best  sodenlve  thus  to  leave 
it  all  up,  and  to  put  away  our  folk  of  our 
farinc  till  wo  have  somwhat  advised  us  the- 
reon.  llow  beit  if  we  have  more  nowe  then 
ye  shall  node,  and  which  can  get  them  other 
maisters,  ye  may  then  discharge  us  of  them. 
But  I would  not  that  any  man  were  sodenly 
sent  away  he  wote  nere  wether. 

At  my  eomming  hither  I perceived  none 
other  but  that  I shold  tacy  still  with  the 
Kinges  Grace.  But  now  1 shal  (I  think) 
because  of  this  chance,  get  leave  this  next 
weke  to  come  home  and  so  you:  nnd  then 
shall  we  further  devyse  together  uppon  all 
thinges,  what  order  shal  be  best  to  take. 
And  thus  ns  hartcly  fare  you  well  with  all 
our  children  as  ye  can  wislic.  At  Woode- 
stok  the  thirde  dayc  of  Septembrc  ,by  the 
hand  of 

your  louing  husbando 

Thomas  .More  Knight 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  ERA, 


I.  POETS. 


EDMUND  SPENSER. 


Rdmnod  Spenser,  born  In  London  In  theyenrlSSl,  this 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where,  1576,  he  took  hit  degree 
as  Master  of  Arts.  While  in  the  university  ho  becamo 
an  intimate  friend  to  Gabriel  Harvey  through  whoso 
means  he  was  Introduced  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  who  bestowed  upon  him  his  patronage. 
The  Sidney  family  procured  him  the  jmst  of  Poet  Lau- 
reate to  Queen  Elisabeth , ho  then  became  a courtier, 
and  shone  in  this  situation;  but  his  life  was  a succes- 
sion of  mortifications  and  disappointments.  In  1580  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  I»ord  Gray  do  Wilton  in  Ire- 
land; he  filled  this  office  during  two  years  with  honour 
and  advantage.  At  tho  end  of  this  time  he  received  n 
grant  of  land  In  the  south  of  Ireland  from  tho  Queen, 
but  upon  the  condition  that  ho  should  reside  there.  In 
this  place  ho  was  visited  by  Raleigh  who  became  ono 
of  his  most  intimate  friends,  replacing  the  lo*s  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  ofSir  Philip  Sidney.  In  1590  Spenser 
published  the  first  part  of  his  ninstcr-plecc  ,Tho  Fairy 
Queen*,  and  in  1596  a continuation  of  tho  samo. 


In  1597  hia  castle  in  Ireland  was  burned  down  In  Ty- 
rone's Rebellion  and  in  it  perished  his  infant  child,  after 
which  mournful  event  ho  returned  broken-hearted  to 
England,  where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  January  1599. 
He  was  burled  at  his  own  request  near  Chaucer  iu 
Westminstcr-Abbey.  Tho  most  important  of  Spenser’s 
poems  is  without  doubt  his  , Fairy  Queen*,  an  allegory 
in  1*1  books  of  which  however  only  6 are  extant.  Tho 
argument  is  as  follow*;  Prineo  Arthur  secs  in  a vision 
the  queen  of  the  fairies;  ho  becomes  violently  enamoured 
of  her,  and  determines  to  seek  his  love  in  the  dominions 
of  Fairyland.  Ho  arrTives,  and  tho  Queen  makes  her 
appearance  holding  an  annual  feast  which  lasts  1 1 days, 
upon  each  of  which  a knight  representing  a moral 
virtue,  encounters  perilous  adventures.  All  these  are 
described  by  the  poet,  with  frequent  allusions  to  Queen 
Elisabeth  and  tho  persons  of  her- court.  .The  Shep- 
herd’s Calendar*  is  his  earliest  production ; we  may  also 
mention  his  .Mother  Hubbard’s  Talo*,  .Daphnaid  and 
tho  Epithalamiuin* ; a most  exquisite  hymeneal  song. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  RED 
CROSS. 

A gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Vela, Id1  in  mightie  nrmes  and  silver  shielde. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did 
remaine, 

The  cruel  markes  of  many’  a bloody  fieldc; 
Yet  amies  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield ; 5 
His  angry  steedc  did  chide  his  foaming  bitt, 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield: 
Full  jolly  knight  he  seem’d,  and  faire  did  sitt. 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts2  and  fierce  encoun- 
ters fitt. 

And  on  his  brest  a bloodic  crosse  he  bore,  10 
The  dcare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Ixird, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge 
ho  wore, 

And  dead,  89  living,  ever  him  ador’d: 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor’d,’ 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  hclpe  he 
had.  is 

Right,  faithfull,  true  he  was  in  dead  and  word; 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solcmne  sad: 
•Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  everwasydrad.4 

Upon  a great  adventure  ho  was  bond, 

That  greatest  Glorinna  to  him  gave,  so 


]CUd.  ’ Joust*.  ’Drawn,  painted.  ’Dreaded. 


(That  greatest  glorious  Queene  of  Faery 
Lond)>  [have. 

To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to 
Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave. 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  bis  heart  did  earne 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  batcll  brave  ss 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  leame: 
Upon  his  foe,  a dragon  horrible  and  stcame. 

A lovely  ladie  rode  bim  faire  betide, 

Upon  a lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow; 
Yet  she  much  whiter,  but  the  same  did  hide;» 
Under  a vele,’  that  wimpled’  was  full  low: 
And  over  all  a blacke  stole  she  did  throw, 
As  one  that  inly  mournd:  so  was  she  sad. 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had  ;ss 
And  by  her  in  a line  a milke-white  lambe  sho 
lad.4 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lambe, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore. 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  qucencs,  that  had  of 
yore  [shore. 

Their  scepters  strecht  from  cast  to  western— 
And  all  tnc  world  in  their  subjection  held, 
Till  that  infernal  feend  with  foule  uprore 
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For  was  tod1  all  their  land,  and  them  cxpcld ; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  knight  from  far 
compeld.  49 

Boliiud  her  farre  away  a dwnrfo  did  lag, 
That  losie- seemd,  in  being  ever  last. 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  his  backe.  Thus  they  past. 
The  duy  withcloudes  was  suddeine  ovcrcustgo 
And  angry  Jove  an  hideous  stormc  of  raine 
Did  pouro  into  his  Ionian’s  lap  so  fast, 
That  evorie  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain; 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  them- 
selves were  fuin. 

Enforst-  to  sceke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand,  55 
A sliadic  grove  not  farre  away  they  spide,3 
That  promist  aydo  the  tempest  to  withstand, 
Whose  loftie  trees  yclad  with  sonnuer’s pride, 
Did  sprod  so  broad,  that  heaven’s  light  did  hide, 
Not  perceable'  with  power  of  any  starre,  co 
And  all  within  were  pathos  and  alleies  wide 
With  footing  worne,  and  leading  inward 
farre  [arre.8 

Faire  harbourthat  them  seems  so  in  they  entred 

And  forth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  forward 
led, 

Joying  to  heare  the  birdcs  sweete  harmony, ts 
Which  thcrin  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dred 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  scorne  the  cruell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight 
. and  hy,7 

1'he  sayling  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall. 
The  vine-propp  clme,  the  poplar  never  dry,  70 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forrosts  all. 
The  aspine , good  for  staves , tho  eypresse 
funerall. 

The  lnurcll,  meed  of  luigktiu  conquerours 
And  poets  sage,  the  firre  that  weepeth  still, 
The  willow,  worne  of  forlorne  paramours,  7s 
The  eugh,"  obedient  to  the  bender's  will, 
The'bireh  for  shaftes,  the  sallow  for  the  mill, 
The  mirrlie  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter 
wound, 

The  warlike  beech,  the  ash  for  nothing  ill, 
The  fruitlull  olive,  and  the  platane  round,  so 
The  carver  holme,  the  maple,  seldom  inward 
sound. 

Led  with  delight  they  thus  beguile  the  way. 
Untill  tho  blustring  stormc  is  ovcrblowne; 
W hen  weening*  to  retume,  whence  they  did 
stray,  [shownc,  ss 
They  cannot  Cnde  that  path,  which  first  was 
but  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne, 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nerest 
wceue,  [owne. 

That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  he  not  their 


So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  scene, 
That  whicu  of  them  to  take  in  diverse  doubt 
they  beene.'  to 

At  last  resolving  forward  still  to  fare, 

Till  that  some  endo  they  find,  or  in  or  out, 
That  path  they  take  that  beaten  seemd  most 
bare. 

And  like  to  lead  the  labyrinth  about; 

W'hich  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had 

throughout,  99 

At  length  it  brought  them  to  a hollowe  cave 
Amid  the  thickest  woods.  The  champion 
stout 

Eftsoones'-  dismounted  from  his  courser  brave. 
And  to  the  dwarte  a while  his  needless  sperc1 
he  gave. 

„Be  well  aware,*  quoth  then  that  ladio 
milde,  loo 

.Lest  suddainemischicfe  ye  too  rash  provoke: 
.The  danger  hid,  the  place  unknowne  and 

wilde,  [smoke, 
.Brecdes  dreadfull  doubts,  oft  fire  is  without 
.And  perill  without  show:  Therefore  your 
stroke,  [made.*  105 
.Sir  Knight,  with-hold,  till  further  tryall 
.Ah,  Ladie,*  sayd  lie,  .shame  were  to  revoke 
.The  forward  footing  for  an  hidden  shade: 
.Vertue  gives  herself  light  through  darknesse 
for  to  wade.* 

. Yea  but,*  quoth  she,  .the  peril  of  this  place 
.1  better  wot  then  you,  though  nowe  toolateno 
.To  wish  you  backe  returue  with  foulu  dis- 
grace; (gate,* 

.Yet  wisedom  warnes,  whilest  foot  is  in  the 
To  stay  the  steppe,1  ere  forced  to  retratc.8 
.This  is  the  Wandring  Wood,  this  F.rrour’s 
den,  [hate:  119 
.A  monster  vile,  whom  God  and  man  does 
.Therefore  1 read7  beware.*  .Fly,  fly,“ 

. quoth  then 

The  fearfull  dwarfe,  .this  is  no  place  for 
living  men. 

But  full  of  fire  and  greedy  hardiment, 

The  youthful  knight  could  not  for  ought  be 
stable,* 

But  forth  unto  the  darksom  hole  he  went, iso 
And  looked  in:  bis  glistring  armor  made 
A little  gloomiug  light,  much  like  a shade, 
By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  monster  plaine, 
Halfe  like  a serpent  horribly  displaiue, 
Butth’otherhalfe  did  woman’s  shape  retain,  1*4 
Most  lotbsom,  filthie,  foule,  and  full  of  vile 
disdaine. 

And  as  she  lay  upon  the  durtie0  ground,  * 
Her  huge  long  taile  her  den  all  overspred. 


'Are.  3 Forthwith.  *Spe»r.  ' Way.  1 Step.  "Retreat. 
7 Advise,  sRclainctl.  * Dirty. 
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Y«  was  in  knots  and  many  bonghtes' 
upwound. 

Pointed  with  mortal)  sting : of  her  there  brediso 
A thousand  yong  anes,  which  she  dayly  fed, 
bucking  upon  her  poisnous  dugs;  each  one 
Of  sundrie2  shapes,  yet  all  ill-favored : 
Soone  as  that  uncouth  light  upon  them  shone, 
Into  her  mouth  they  crept,  and  suddain  all 
were  gone,  135 

Their  dam  upstart  out  of  her  den  afiraide, 
And  rushed  forth,  hurling  her  hideous  taile 
About  her  cursed  head,  whose  folds  displaid, 
Were  stretcht  now  forth  at  lengcht  without 
entmlc. 3 

She  lookt  about,  and  seeing  one  in  mayle,  140 
Armed  to  point,  sought  backe  to  turne  againe; 
For  light  she  hateu  as  the  deadly  bale, 

Ay  wont  in  desert  darkness  to  rcmaine, 
Where  plain  none  might  her  see,  nor  she 
see  any  plaine. 

Which  when  the  valiant  Elf  perceiv’d  he  lept 
As  lyon  fierce  upon  the  flying  prey,  [ us 
And  with  his  trenchant  blade  her  boldly  kept 
From  turning  backe,  and  forced  her  to  stay: 
Therewith  enrag’d  she  loudly  gan  to  bray. 
And  turning  fierce,  her  speckled  taile  ad- 
vannst,4  iso 

Tkreatning  her  nngrie  sting  him  to  dismay ; 
Who  nought  aghast  his  mighlic  hand 
enhaunat  / 

The  stroke  down  from  her  head  unto  her 
shoulder  glaunst.0 

Much  daunted  with  that  dint  her  sense  was 
dazd,’  [round,  15s 
Yet  kindling  rage,  herselfe  she  gathered 
And  all  at  once  her  beastly  bodie  raizd 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground: 
Tho*  wrapping  np  her  wri  thed  6terne8arownd, 
Lept  fierce  Upon  his  shield , and  her  huge 
frame 

All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound,  ico 
Thut  hand  or  foot  to  stirr  he  strove  in  vainc. 
God  hclpo  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Errour's 
cndlesse  trainc. 

llis  lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint. 
Gride10  out,  .Now,  now,  Sir  knight,  shew 
what  ye  bee;  (faint:  its 
.Add  faith  unto  your  force,  and  be  not 
.Strangle  her,  els  she  sure  will  strangle  thee.“ 
Ihat  when  be  heard,  in  great  perplexitie, 
Ilia  gall  did  grate  for  griofe  and  high  disdaine, 
And  knitting  all  his  force,  got  one  hand  free, 
Wherewith  he  grypt  her  gorge  with  so  great 
paine,  . no 

That  soone  to  loose  her  wicked  bands  did  her 
constioiuc. 

’Fold*.  ^Different.  3 Coil,  fold.  4 Advanced.  SEn- 
kttced.  » ounce, 1.  ’Denied.  »Thcn.  “Tell.  » Cried. 


Therewith  she  spewd1  out  of  her  filthie  man 
A floud  of  poyson  horrible  and  blacke, 

Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets  raw. 
Which  stunck  so  vilely,  that  it  forsl3  him 
. slacko  [backe : 

! His  grasping  hold,  and  from  her  turne  him 
Her  voimt  full  of  bookes  and  papers  was, 
With  loathly  frogs  and  toados,  which  eyes 
did  lackc, 

And  creeping  sought  way  in  the  weedy  gras : 
Her  filthie  parbreake3  nil  the  place  defiled 
has.  iso 

As  when  old  Father  Nilus  gins  to  swell 
With  timely  pride  above  the  Aegyptian  vale. 
His  fattic  waves  doe  fertile  slime  outweli,1 
And  overflow  each  plaine  and  lowly  dale; 
But  when  his  later  spring  gins  to  avale,  ig$ 
Huge  heaps  of  mudd  he  leaves,  wherin  there 
breed  [male 

Ten  thousand  kindes  of  creatures,  partly 
And  partly  fcmall,  of  his  fruitful  seed: 
Such  ugly  monstrous  shapes. elswhere  may 
no  man  reed. 

The  same  so  sore  annoyed  has  the  knight,  iso 
That  wel-nigh  choked  with  the  deadly  stinke, 
Ilia  forces  taile,  he  can  no  longer  fight. 
Whose  corage  when  the  feend  perceived  to 
shrinke, 

She  poured  forth  out  of  her  hellish  sinke 
Her  fruitful  cursed  spawne  of  serpents  small  m 
Deformed  monsters,  fowlc,  and  blacke  as  inke. 
Which  swarming  all  about  his  legs  did  crall,3 
And  him  encombred  sore,  but  could  not  hurt 
at  all 

As  gentle  shepheard  in  sweete  eventide, 
When  ruddy  Phoebus  gins  to  we  Ike 0 in 
west,  200 

High  on  an  hill,  his  flocke  to  vewen’  wide, 
M arkes  which  doe  byte  their  hasty  supper  best ; 
A cloud  of  cumbrous  gnattes  doe  him  molest, 
All  striving  to  mfixe  their  feeble  stinges, 
That  from  their  noyance*  he  no  where  can 
rest,  [wings  205 

But  with  his  downish  hands  their  tender 
He  brusheth  oft,  and  oft  doth  mar  their  mur- 
murings. 

Thus  ill  bestedd, 9 and  fearefull  more  of  shame 
Then  of  tho  certeine  perill  he  stood  in, 
Halfe  furious  unto  his  foe  he  came,  211) 
(Resolv’d  in  mimic  all  suddenly  to  win. 

Or  soone  to  lose,  before  he  once  would  lin)10 
And  stroke  at  her  with  more  then  manly 
force; 

That  from  her  body,  full  of  filthie  sin. 


*8piu  a Forced.  * Vomit.  4 Diacharge.  8Crnwl. 
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He  raft  her  hatefull  beade  without  remorse  :21s  i 
A streams  of  cole-black  blood  forth  gushed 
from  her  corse. 

Her  scattred  brood,  soono  as  their  parent 
dcare 

They  saw  so  rudely  falling  to  the  ground, 
Groning  full  deadly  all  with  troublous  feare, 
Gathred  themselves  about  her  body  round,22o 
Weening  their  wonted  entrance  to  have  found 
At  her  wide  month;  but  being  there  with- 
stood. 

They  flocked  all  about  her  bleeding  wound, 
And  sucked  up  their  dying  mother's  blood, 
Making  her  death  their  life,  and  eke  her  hurt 
their  good.  225 

That  detestable  sight  him  much  amaz’d. 

To  sec  th’  unkindly  impes  of  heaven  accurst 
Devoure  their  dam;  on  whom  while  so  he 
gaz’d. 

Having  all  satisfide  their  bloody  thnrst,1 
Their  bellies  swolne  he  saw  with  fulnesso 
burst,  s;io 

And  bowels  gushing  forth;  well  worthy  end 
Of  such  ns  drunkc  her  life,  the  which  them 
nurst. 

Now  ncedeth  him  no  longer  labour  spend, 
His  foes  have  slaine  themselves,  with  whom 
he  should  contend. 

His  lady,  seeing  all  thatehaunst’fromfarre,  285 
Approcht  in  hast  to  greet  his  victorie,  |starro, 
And  saide,  .Faire  Knight,  borne  under  happie 
. Who  see  your  vanquisht  foes  before  you  lye, 
.Well  worthic  be  you  of  that  armory,1 
.Wherein  ye  have  great  glory  wonne  this 
day,  240 

.And  prooved  your  strength  on  a strong 
enimie, 

.Your  first  adventure:  many  such  I pray, 
.And  hence  forth  ever  wislt  that  like  suc- 
ceed it  may.* 

Then  mounted  he  upon  his  steede  againc. 
And  with  the  lady  backward  sought  to 
wend:  245 

That  path  he  kept  which  beaten  was  most 
plainc, 

Ne'  ever  would  to  any  by-way  bend; 

But  still  did  follow  one  unto  the  end, 

The  which  at  last  out  of  the  wood  them 
brought: 

So  forward  on  his  way  (with  God  to  Trend)  250 
He  passed  forth,  and  new  adventure  sought: 
Long  way  he  travelled  before  he  heard  of 
ought. 

At  length  they  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  sire,  in  long  hlacko  wecdcs  yclad, 
His  feete  all  bare,  his  beard  all  lioarie  gray,  255 


* Thirst,  2 Chanced.  3Arinonr.  * Nor. 


Aud  by  bis  belt  his  booke  he  hanging  had ; 
Sober  he  scemde  and  very  sagely  sad, 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent. 
Simple  in  Bnew  and  voide  of  malice  Dad;" 
And  all  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  went,  200 
And  often  knockt  his  breast,  as  one  that 
did  repent. 

lie  fairo  the  knight  saluted,  louting1  low, 
Who  faire  hint  quited, s as  that  courteous  was  ; 
And  after  asked  him,  if  ho  did  know  [|iasV  3 2s  r, 
Of  straungc  adventures  which  abroad  did 
.Ahl  my  dear  sonne,*  quoth  he,  .how  should, 
alas! 

.Silly  old  man,  that  lives  in  hidden  cell, 
.Bidding1  his  bcades  all  day  for  his  trespas, 
.Tydings  of  warre  and  worldly  trouble  tell? 
.With  holy  father  fits  not  with  bucIi  thinges 
to  mell.5  270 

.But  if  ofdaungcr,  which  hereby  doth  dwell, 
.And  home-bredd  evil,  ye  desire  to  heare, 
.Of  a straunge  man  1 can  you  tydings  tell, 
.That  wosteth  all  this  countrie  furre  and 
ncare.* 

.Of  such,“  said  he,  .1  chiefly  doe  inquere;  275 
.And  shall  thee  well  rewarde  to  shew  the 
place  [wcare; 

.In  which  that  wicked  wight  his  dayes  doth 
.For  to  ail  knighthood  it  is  foule  disgrace 
.That  such  a cursed  creature  lives  so  long 

a ;Pace'“  [ncsse  280 
.Far  hence,*  quoth  he,  .in  wast  full  wilder- 
„llis  dwelling  is,  by  which  no  living  wight 
.May  ever  passe,  but  thorough  great  distresse. 
.Now,  snide  theladie,  .draweth toward  night; 
.And  well  I woto°  that  of  your  later’faght 
.Ye  all  forwearied  be:  for  what  so  strong,  ass 
.But  wanting  rest  will  also  want  of  might? 
.The  sonne,  that  measures  heaven  all  day 
long,  | waves  among. 
.At  night  doth  baite  his  steedes  the  ocean 

.Then  with  the  sonne  take,  Sir,  your  timely 
rest,  [begin : 220 

.And  with  new  day  new  worko  at  once 
.Untroubled  night,  they  say,  gives  counsell 
best.” 

.Right  well,  Sir  Knight,  ye  have  advised  bin,* 1 
Quoth  then  that  aged  man ; .the  way  to  win 
.Is  wisely  to  advise.  Now  day  is  spent, 
.Therefore  with  mo  ^e  may  take  up  your 
in*  295  [content; 
-For  this  same  night.*  The  knight  was  well 
So  with  that  godfy  father  to  his  home  they 
went. 

A little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Downe  in  a dale,  hard  by  a forest’s  side, 
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Far  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pas  soo 
la  traveill  to  and  froe : a little  wydu 
There  was  an  holy  chapell  edifyde, ' 

W'herein  the  hcrmite  dewly9  wont  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  morne  and  eventyde; 
Thereby  achristallstreamedidgentlyplay,  303 
Which  from  a sacred  fountainc  welled3  forth 
alwav. 

Arrived  there,  the  little  house  they  fill, 

Ke  looke  for  entertainement  where  none  was  ; 
Rest  is  their  feast,  and  all  thinges  at  their  will : 
The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  has.  sio 
With  faire  discourse  the  evening  so  they  pas ; 
For  that  olde  man  ofplcasing  wordcs  had  store. 
And  well  could  file  his  tongue,  as  smooth 
as  gias: 

He  told  of  saiutes  and  popes,  and  evermore 
He  strowd  an  Ave-Marv  after  and  before,  315 

The  drouping  * night  thus  crec-polh  on  them 

fast, 

And  the  sad  humour  loading  their  eye-lid  Jes, 
As  messenger  of  Morpheus  on  them  cast 
Sweet  slombring  deaw,  the  which  to  sleep 
them  1 >iddes.[ridi  les  ;5 
Cnto  tbeir  lodgings  then  his  guestes  lie 
Where  when  all  drownd  in  deadly  slcepe  he 
Iindes, 

lie  to  his  stndic  goes,  and  there  amiddes 
Hismagick  bookes,  and  artes  of  sundrie  kindes, 
lie  seeks  out  mighty  charmes  to  trouble  sleepy 
roindes. 

Then  choosing  o ut  fe  w words  most  horrible,  jjj 
(Let  none  them  read)  there  of  did  verses  frame, 
With  which,  and  other  spclles  like  terrible, 
He  bad  awake  blaeko  I‘lu  toe’s  griesly  6 dumc; 
And  cursed  Hcven,  and  spake  reproachful 
shiune 

Of  highest  God,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light.  330 
A bold  had  man,  that  dnr’d  to  call  by  name 
Great  Gorgon,  prince  of  darknes  and  dead 
night,  [to  flight. 
At  which  Cocytus  quakes,  and  Styx  is  put 

Airl  forth  he  cald  out  of  deepe  darknes  dredd, 
Legions  of  sprites,  the  which,  like  little  flees,  33s 
Fluttriug  about  bis  ever  damned  bed’d, 
Awaitc,  where  to  their  service  he  applyes, 
To  aide  his  friendes,  or  fray3  his  enemies: 
Of  those  he  chose  out  two,  the  falsest  two, 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  true-deeming  lyes;  .no 
The  one  of  them  he  gave  .a  message  too, 
Tbeother  by  himsclfe  staide  other  worke  to  doe. 

He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  * ayrc, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and 
deepe, 

To  Morpheus’  house  doth  hastily  repaire.  315 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe, 

'EdiSett,  built.  9Duly.  ^Flowed.  * Droopiair.  '•  Coun- 
cil, invite*.  6 Grisly,  horribly.  1 Affright.  8Pisp«rs«U. 
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And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never 
peepe, 

Ilis  dwelling  is;  there  Tethvs  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  und  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe, 
Li  silver  deaw,*  his  ever-drouping  hed,  350 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black 
doth  spred. 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast, 
The  one  laire  train’d  cf  buruisht  yvory, 

The  other  all  with  silver  overcast ; [lye,  355 
And  wakeful  dogges  before  them  farre  doe* 
Watching  to  banish  Care  their  enimy. 

Who  o ft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleepe. 

By  them  the  sprite  doth  passe  in  quietly,* 
And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned 
deepe  [keepc.3  300  " 
In  drowsie  fit  he  Iindes;  of  nothing  he  takes 

And  more  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A trickling  streamo  from  high  rock  tumbling 
And  ever-drizlingruine  upon  the  Iott,  [downc, 
ML\t  with  it  murmuring  wiude,  much  like  the 
sowne*  [swowne.5  335 
Of  swarming  bees , did  cast  liim  in  a 
No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  erves, 
As  still  are  wont  t’annoy  the  walled  towne, 
Might  there  be  heard;  but  carelesBe  Quiet  lyes. 
Wrapt  in  ctcrnaU  silence  farre  from  enimies. 

The  messenger  approehing  to  him  snake,  370 
But  his  waste  wordcs  returned  to  him  in  value ; 
So  sound  he  slept,  that  nought  mought*  him 
awake:  [paine, 

Then  rudely  ho  him  thrust,  and  puslit  with 
Whereat  he  gan  to  stretch;  but  he  againe 
Miooko  him  so  hard,  that  forced  him  to 
speake.  sis 

As  one  then  in  a dreame,  whose  dryer  braine 
Is  tost  with  troubled  sights  and  fancies  weake, 
tie  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  bis  si- 
lence lireakc.  • 

The  sprite  then  gan  more  boldly  him  to  wake, 
And  tnreatned  unto  him  the  dreaded  name  ago 
Of  Hecate;  whereat  he  gan  to  quake. 

And  lifting  up  his  lumpish  head,  with  blame, 
llalfe  angrie,  asked  him,  for  what  he  came  ? 

„ 1 lether, “ quoth  he,  „me  Archimago  sent, 
„Hc  that  the  stubborne  sprites  can  wisely 
tame,  385 

„Ilo  bids  thee  to  him  send  for  his  intent 
,A  fit  false  Dreame,  that  can  delude  the 
sleepers  sent.1 

The  god  <>bay  demand  calling  forth  straightway 
A diverse  Dreame  out  of  his  prison  darke, 
Delivered  it  to  him,  and  downe  did  lay  330 
His  licavie  head,  devoide  of  careful  oarko,9 
Whose  senses  all  were  straight  benuinbd  and 
stark. 

1 Daw.  9 Do.  3 Care.  * Sound.  3 Swoon  Might. 
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Ho  backe  returning  by  the  yvorie  dore. 
Remounted  up  as  light  ns  cheereful  larke, 
And  on  bis  little  winges  the  Dreamc  be  bore  ass 
In  bast  unto  bis  lord,  where  bo  him  left  afore.' 

Who  all  tbis  while,  with  channea  and  hidden 
artes, 

Had  made  a lady  of  that  other  spright. 

And  fram'd  of  liquid  ayro  her  tender  parte9, 
So  lively,  and  so  like  in  all  mens  sight,  400 
That  weaker  sense  it  could  have  ravisht 
ouight;2 

The  makers  selfe,  for  all  his  wondrous  witt. 
Was  nigh  beguiled  with  so  goodly  sight. 
41er  all  in  white  he  clad,  and  over  it  [fit.  106 
Cast  a black  stole,2  most  like  to  seeme  lor  Una 

Now  when  that  ydle  Dreame  was  to  him 
brought, 

Unto  that  elfin  knight  he  bad  him  fly, 
Where  he  slept  soundly,  void  of  evil  thought, 
And  with  false  shewes  abuse  his  fantasy, 

I11  sort  as  he  him  schooled  privily,  410 
And  that  new  creature,  borne  without  her  dew,* 
Full  of  the  maker's  guyle  with  usage  sly 
He  taught  to  imitate  that  lady  trew, 1 [hew.6 
Whose  semblance  she  did  carrie  under  feigned. 


ENCOUNTER  OF  ST.  GEORGE  WITH  THE  DRAGON. 

"With  that  they  heard  a roaring  hideous  sownd, 
That  all  the  ayre  with  terror  filled  wyde, 
And  seernd  uncath  to  shake  the  stedfast 
ground. 

F.ftsooncs  that  dreadful  dragon  they  espyde, 
Where  strccht  he  lay  upon  the  sunny  side  s 
Of  u great  hill,  bimsclfc  like  a great  hill; 
Rut  all  so  soone  as  he  from  far  descryde 
Those  glistring  arrnes,  that  heaven  with  light 
did  fill.  [untill, 

ilcrousdhunsclfe  full  Myth,1  andbastned  them 

The  knight  gan  fuyrely  couch  his  steady 
speare,  10 

Andficrscly  ran  at  him  with  rigorous  might; 
The  pointed  steele,  arriving  rudely  theare, 8 
His  harder  hyde  would  nether  peree0  nor 
bight, 10 

Butglauncing  by,  foortb  passed  forward  right: 
Yet  sore  amoved  with  so  puissaunt  push,  is 
The  wrathfull  beast  about  him  turned  light, 
Anil  him  so  rudely  passing  by  did  brush 
With  his  long  tayle,  that  horse  and  man  to 
ground  did  rush. 

Both  horse  and  man  up  Lightly  rose  againe, 
And  fresh  encounter  towanles  liim  addrest ; 30 
But  th’ydle  stroke  yet  backe  recoyld  in  vaine, 
And  found  no  place  his  deadly  point  to  rest. 
Exceeding  rage  enflam’d  the  furious  beast, 

' Ileloro  2 Quito.  3 Rob*.  ‘Due.  (suit  ‘Tree.  6 Hue. 
~ 11  lithe.  8 There.  “Pierce.  i“Btte. 


To  be  avenged  of  so  great  despight; 

For  never  felt  bis  impereeable  brest  a 
So  wondrous  force  from  band  of  living  wight, 
Yet  had  he  prov’d  the  powre  of  many  a 
• puissant  knight. 

Then  with  his  waving  wings  displayed  wyde, 
Hiwselfe  up  high  he  lifted  from  the  ground, 
And  with  strong  flight  did  forcibly  divyde  30 
The  yielding  ayre,  which  nigh  too  feeble  found 
Her  flitting  parts,  and  element  unsound, 

To  beare  so  greato  a weight:  he  cutting  way 
With  his  broad  sayles,*  about  him  soared 
round: 

At  last  low  stopping2  with  unweldy2  sway,  3s 
Snatcht  up  both  horse  an  man,  to  beare  diem 
quite  away. 

Long  ho  them  bore  above  tbe  subject  plaine, 
So  far  as  ewghen*  bow  a shaft  may  send, 
Till  struggling  strong  did  him  at  last  con- 
straine 

To  let  them  downe  before  bis  flightes  end : 40 
As  hagard  hauke5  presuming  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowle,  above  his  hable  8 might, 
His  wearic  pounces  all  in  vaine  doth  spend 
To  trusse  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight. 
Which  coming  down  to  ground,  does  tree 
itselfe  by  fight.  4$ 

He  so  disseized  of  his  griping  grosse, 

The  knight  his  thrillant  speare  againe  assay  d 
In  his  bras-platcd  body  to  embosse, 

And  three  mens  strength  into  the  stroake 
lie  layd. 

Wherewith  the  stifle  beame  quaked  as  aflrayd, 
And  glauneing  from  his  scaly  necke,  did  glyde 
Close  under  his  left  wing,  then  broad  displayd, 
The  percing  steele  there  wrought  a wound 
full  wvde,  [ly  cryde. 
That  with  the  uncouth  smart  the  monster  lowd- 

Ile  cryde  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  rore,  s* 
When  wintry  storrne  his  wrathful  wreck  does 
threat, 

The  roaling  billows  beat  the  ragged  shore, 
As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat ; 
And  greedy  gulfe  docs  gape,  as'  ho  would  eat 
Ilis  neighbour  element  in  his  revenge;  00 
Then  gin  the  blustring  brethren  holdly  threat 
To  move  the  world  from  offhis  stedfast  henge. 
And  boystrous  battailo  make,  each  other  to 
avenge. 


THE  BOWER  OF  BLISS. 

And  over  him  Art  stryving  to  compayre 
With  Nature  did  an  arher  greene  dispred, 
Framed  of  wanton  vvie,’  flouring  fayre  [spred 
Through  which  tite  fragrant  eglantine  did 
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Hisprickling  armcs,  entrayld  with  roses  red,  5 
Which  daintie  odours  roundabout  them  threw; 
And  all  within  with  Howres  was  garnished, 
That  when myld Zephyrus eraongst  them  blew, 
Did  breath  out  bounteous  smcls,  and  painted 
colors  shew. 

And  fast  beside  their  trickled  softly  downe  10 
A gentle  streaine,  whose  murmuring  wave 
did  play 

Kmongst  the  puiny  atones,  anti  made  asowno,' 
To  luS  him  soft  asleepc  that  by  it  lay: 

The  wearie  traveller,  wandring  that  way. 
Therein  did  often  quench  his  thirsty  heat,  is 
And  then  by  it  bis  wearie  limbos  display, 
Whiles  creeping  slombre  made  him  to  forget 
Ills  former  payne,  and  wypt*  away  bis  toilsom 
sweat. 

And  on  the  other  syde  a pleasaunt  grove 
Was  shott  up  high,  full  of  the  stately  tree  10 
That  dedicated  is  t'  Oiympick  Jove, 

And  to  bis  sonnc  Aleides,  whcnas  bee 
In  Ncrnus  gayned  goodly  victorce: 

Therein  the  merry  birdos  of  every  sorte 
(-'haunted  alowd  their  chearfull  harmoncc,  2s 
And  made  emongst  themselves  a sweete  con- 
sort, [call  comfort. 
That  quickned  the  dull  spright  with  musi- 


ANGELIC  GUARDIANSHIP. 

.And  is  there  care  in  heaven?  and  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  bace, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 
There  is ; else  much  more  wretched  were  the 
caoc  [grace  5 

Of  men  then  beasts:  hut  O th’  exceeding 
Of  highest  God!  that  loves  his  creatures  bo,' 
And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro  [foe. 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked 
How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave  10 
To  come  to  sueeour  us  that  succour  want? 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 
The  flitting  skyea,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  fowle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant? 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward,  is 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us 
Andallforlove  anduothingforreward:  [plant, 
0 why  should  hevenly  God  to  men  have 
such  regard? 


COMBAT  BETWEEN  BLANDAMOUR  AND  PARI- 
DF.LL 

fheir  firie  steedes  with  so  untamed  force 
Did  beare  them  both  to  fell  avenge’s  end. 
That  both  their  speares  with  pitilesse  remorse 
Through  shield,  and  mayle,  and  haberieon, 
did  wend, 

■Swiod.  a Wipad- 


And  in  their  flesh  a griesly  passage  rend,  5 
That  with  the  furie  of  their  owne  affret 
Each  other  horse  and  man  to  ground  did  send; 
Where  lying  still  awhile,  both  did  forget 
The  perilous  present  stownd  in  which  their 
lives  were  set. 

As  when  two  warlike  brigandines  at  sea,  io 
With  murdrous  weapons  arm’d  to  cntell  fight, 
Do  meetc  together  on  the  watrv  lea, 

They  stemme  ech  other  with  so  fell  despight, 
That  with  the  shocke  of  their  owne  ueed- 
lesse  might 

Their  wooden  ribs  are  shaken  nighasonder;  is 
They  which  from  shore  behold  the  dread- 
ful sight 

Of  flashing  (ire,  and  hcarc  the  ordenance 
thondcr,  [wonder. 
Do  greatly  stand  amazed  at  such  unwonted 

At  length  they  both  upstarted  in  amaze, 

As  men  awaked  rashly  out  of  dreme,  jo 
And  round  about  themselves  awhile  did  gaze, 
Till  seeing  her,  that  Florimcll  did  seerne, 
In  doubt  to  whom  she  victorie  should  deemc. 
Therewith  their  dulled  sprights  they  edgd 
anew,  [extreme, js 
And  drawing  both  their  swords  with  rage 
l.ike  two  mad  raastifles,  each  on  other  flew. 
And  shields  did  share,  and  mailes  did  rash, 
and  helmcs  did  hew. 

So  furiously  each  other  did  asaayle. 

As  if  their  soules  they  would  attonce  have 
rent  [did  rayle  so 
Out  of  their  brests,  that  streames  of  blood 
Adowne,  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were 
spent, 

That  all  the  ground  with  purple  hloud  was 
sprent  [gore; 

And  all  their  armours  stayud  with  bioudic 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  relent, 
So  mortall  was  their  malice,  and  so  sore,  as 
liecome  of  fayned  friendship  which  they 
vow'd  afore. 


FBOU  THE  riYMN  OK  HEAVENLY  DEAUTY. 

Kapt  with  the  Page  of  mine  own  ravish'd 
thought,  [sights 
Through  contemplation  of  these  goodly 
And  glorious  images,  in  heaven  wrought, 
Whose  wondrous  beauty  breathing  sweet 
delights, 

Doth  kindle  love  in  high-conceived  sprites ; s 
I fain  to  tell  the  things  that  I behold, 

But  feel  my  wits  to  fail  and  tongue  .to  fold. 

Vouchsafe,  then,  O thou  most  Almighty 
Sprite,  [ledgo  flow, 
From  whom  all  gifts  of  wit  and  know- 
To  shed  into  my  breast  some  sparkling 
• light  la 
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Of  thine  eternal  truth,  that  I may  show 
Some  little  beams  to  mortal  eyes  below. 
Of  that  immortal  beauty,  there  with  thee. 
Which  in  my  weak  distru lighted  mind  l see; 

That  with  the  glory  of  so  goodly  sight,  ir. 
The  hearts  of  man,  which  fondly  hero  ad- 
mire [delight, 

Fair  learning's  shows,  and  feed  on  vain 
Transported  with  celestial  desire 
Of  those  fuir  forms,  may  lift  themselves 
up  higher. 

And  learn  to  love  with  zealous  humble  duty,  20 
Tk’  eternal  fountain  of  that  heavenly  beauty. 

But  whoso  may,  thrise  happic  man  him  hold, 
Of  all  on  earth  whom  God  so  much  doth 
- . grace. 

And  lets  his  otvne  beloved  to  behold ; 

For  in  the  view  of  her  celestial!  face  55 
All  joy,  all  blissc,  allhappinesse,  have  place; 
Me  ought  on  earth  can  want  unto  the  wight 
Who  of  hcrselfe  can  win  the  wistifuU  sight. 

For  she,  out  of  her  secret  treasury, 

Plenty  of  riches  forth  on  him  will  pour,  30 
Kven  heavenly  riches,  which  there  hidden  lie 
Within  the  closet  of  her  chastest  bowrc, 
The  eternal  portion  of  her  precious  dowre, 
Which  mighty  God  hath  given  to  her  free, 
And  to  all  those  which  thereof  worthy  bee.  35 

None  thereof  worthy  bee  but  those  whom  she 
Vourhsafcth  to  lier  presence  to  receive, 
And  ietteth  them  her  lovely  face  to  see. 
Whereof  such  wondrous  pleasures  they 
■ conceive, 

And  sweet  contentment,  that  itiloth  bereave 
Their  soul  of  sense  through  infinite  delight, 
Aud  themtransport  from  flesh  into  the  spright. 

In  which  they  see  such  admirable  things, 

As  carries  them  into  an  extasy, 

And  hear  such  heavenly  notes  and  Carolines  43 
Of  God’s  high  praise,  that  fills  the  bra- 
zen sky, 

And  feel  such  joy  and  pleasure  inwardly. 
That  maketh  them  all  wordly  cares  forget, 
And  only  think  on  that  before  them  set. 


Ne  from  thenceforth  doth  any  fleshly  senso  so 
Or  idle  thought  of  earthly  things  remain 
But  all  that  earst  seemed  sweet  seems  now 
offence. 

And  allthat  pleased  earst  now.  seems  to  pain; 
Their  joy,  their  comfort,  their  desire,  their 
gain, 

Is  fixed  all  on  that  which  now  they  see,  55 
All  other  sights  but  fained  shadowes  bee. 
And  that  fair  lampo  which  usoth  to  inflame 
The  hearts  of  men  with  self- consuming 
, fire,  [blame; 

Thenceforth  seems  foul,  and  full  of  sinful 
And  all  that  pomp  to  which  proud  minds 
aspire,  60 

By  name  of  honour,  and  all  so  much  desire. 
Seems  to  them  baseness , and  all  riches 
dross, 

Aud  all  mirth  sadness,  and  all  lucre  loss. 
So  full  their  eyes  aro  of  that  .glorious  sight, 
And  senses  fraught  with  such  satietie,  « 
That  in  nought  else  on  earih  they  can  delight 
But  in  the  respect  of  that  felicitie,  [eye; 
Which  they  have  written  in  their  inward 
On  which  they  feed,  and  in  their  fast'ncd 
mind 

All  happy  joy  and  full  contentment  find.  70 

Ah,  then,  my  hungry  soul  I which  long  hast  fed 
On  idle  fancies  of  thy  foolish  thought. 
And  with  false  beautic's,llattcring  bait  misled, 
Haste  after  vaine  deceitful  shadows  sought, 
Which  ail  are  fled,  and  now  have  left 
thee  nought  71 

But  late  repentance  through  thy  follies’  prief; 
Ah!  cease  to  gaze  on  matter  of  thy  grief: 

.And  look  at  last  up  to  that  Soveraine  Light, 
From  whose  pure  beams  all  perfect  beau- 
ty springs, 

That  kindleth  love  in  every  godly  spright,  80 
Evcu  the  love  of  God;  which  loathing 
brings  [things; 
Of  this  vile  world  and  these  gay-seeming 
With  whose,  sweet  pleasures  being  sopossest, 
Thy  straying  thoughts  henceforth  for  ever 
rest. 


MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 


Michael  Drayton  U supposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
Atherston  In  Warwickshire  about  the  year  1563.  In  1593 
he  published  a volume  of  pastoral*,  anil  aoon  after  Issued 
,Tho  Barons*  wars*  and  .England'! Herolcal  Epistle*4,  both 
of  which  arc  poems  of  considerable  length.  In  1612  ap- 
peared the  first  part  of  his  grent  work  ,Thc  Polyalbion* 
and  in  1622  the  second,  which  together  make  up  a poet- 
ical description  of  England  in  thirty  book*.  Although 

NIGHT. 

The  sullen  night  had  her  black  curtain  spread. 
Lowering  that  day  had  tarried  up  so  long, 


this  work  Is  very  long,  and  full  of  antiquarian  and  lopo 
graphical  details,  yet,  so  flowing  Is  his  verse,  and  with 
such  genius  does  lie  touch  h If  subject  that  ita  perusal  Is 
not  at  all  tedious.  In  1627  appeiyed  a volume  contain- 
ing ,Tho  Battle  of  Agincourt*,  ,Tho  Court  of  Farie* 
and  other  poems,  anti  threc-ycars  later  his  .MuscV  nnd 
.Elysium*  came  before  the  public.  Ho  died  in  1631  and 
was  buried  lu  Wcstmlnstcr-Abbey. 


And  that  the  morrow  might  lie  along  abed. 
She  all  the  heaven  with  dusky  clouds  had  hung: 
Cynthia  pluck’d  in  her  newly-horned  head  & 
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Ainv  to  West,  and  under  earth  -she  flung, 
As  she  had  long’d  to  certity  the  Sun, 
What  in  his  absence  in  our  world  was  done. 

The  lesser  lights,  like  sentinels  in  war,. 
Behind  the  clouds  stood  privily  to  pry,  10 
As  though  unseen  they  subtly  strove  from  far. 
Of  his  escape  the  manner  to  descry. 

Hid  was  each  wandering  ns  each  fixed  star, 
As  they  had  held  a council  in  the  sky, 

And  bod  concluded  with  that  present  night. is 
That  not  a star  should  once  give  any  light. 

In  a slow  silence  all  the  shores  are  hush'd 
Only  the  seritch-owl  sounded  to  th’  assault, 
And  Isis  with  a troubled  murmur  rush’d, 

As  if  consenting,  and  would  hide  the  fault;  so 
And  as  his  foot  the  sand  or  gravel  crush'd, 
There  wns  a little  whispering  in  the  vault, 
Moved  by  his  treading,  soltlv  ns  he  went, 
Which  seem'd  to  say,  it  further’d  his  intent.  : 


QUEEN  MAD'S  CHARIOT. 

Hot  chariot  ready  strait  is  made, 

Each  thing  therein  is  fitting  laid, 

That  she  by  nothing  might  be  stay’d, 

For  nought  must  her  bo  letting: 

Four  nimble  gnats  the  horses  were,  o 
Thc.r  harnesses  of  gossamcre, 

Flv  Cranion,  her  charioteer, 

L'pon  the  coacb-box  getting. 

Her  chariot  of  a snail’s  fine  shell. 

Which  for  the  colours  did  excel:  10 

The  fair  Queen  Mab  becoming  well, 

So  lively  was  the  limning: 

The  sent  the  soft  woll  of  the  bee, 

The  cover  (gallantly  to  sec) 

The  wing  ot  a pyeu  hutterflee,  is 

1 trow,  'twns  simple  trimming. 

The  wheels  composed  of  crickets’  bones, 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce, 

For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones. 

With  tlustle-down  they  shod  it:  20 

For  all  her  maidens  much  did  fear, 

If  Oberon  had  chanced  to  hear, 

That  Mab  liis  Queen  should  have  been  there, 
lie  would  not  have  abode  it. 


THE  MIRTH  OF  MOSES. 

let  'tis  so  sweet,  so  amiably  fair, 

That  their  pleased  eyes  with  rapture  itbehold, 
The  glad-sad  parents  full  of  joy  and  care 
fain  would  reserve  their  infant  if they  could; 
And  still  they  tempt  the  sundry  varying 
hours,  a 

Hopes  and  despairs  together  strangely  mixt, 
distasting  sweets  with  many  cordial  sours, 
Opposed  interchangeably  betwixt, 

H aught  it  ail  d or  haplessly  it  cried, 


Unheard  of  any  that  she  might  it  Lup,  10 
With  one  short  breath  she  didentrent  and  chide, 
And  in  a moment  she  did  sing  ami  weep. 
Three  labouring  mouths  them  flatterer-like 
beguiled. 

And  danger  still  redoubling  as  it  lasts, 
Suspecting  most  the  safety  of  the  child,  15 
Thus  the  kind  mother  carefully  forecasts: 
To  Pharaoh’s  will  she  awfully  must  bow, 
And  therefore  hastens  to  abridge  these  fears. 
And  to  the  flood  determines  it  should  go, 
Yet  ere  it  went  she’ll  drown  it  with  her  tears.  2s 


SUMMERS'  EVE. 

Clear  had  the  day  been  from  the  dawn, 
All  chequered  was  the-  sky. 

Thin  clouds,  like  scarfs  of  cobweb  lawn, 
Veil'd  heaven’s  most  glorious  rye. 

The  wind  had  no  more  strength  than  this,  s 
■ That  leisurely  i^  blew, 

To  make  one  leaf  the  next  to  kiss, 

That  closely  by  it  grew. 

The  flowers,  like  brave  embroidered  gifts, 
Looked  as  they  most  desired,  10 

To  see  whose  head  with  orient  pearls 
Most  curiously  wns  tyred. 

The  rills  that  on  the  pebbles  played. 
Might  now  be  heard  at  will; 

This  world  the  only  music  made,  15 
Lise  every  thing  was  still. 

And  to  itself  the  subtle  air 
Such  sovereignty  assumes, 

That  it  received  too  large  a share 

From  nature’s  rich  .perfumes.  20 


VIRTUE. 

That  height  and  god-like  purity  of  mind 
Kesteth  not  still  where  titles  most  adorn; 
Wilh  any,  not  peculiarly  confined 
To  names,  and  to  be  limited  doth  scorn: 
Man  doth  the  fuost  degenerate  from  kind,  g 
Richest  and  poorest,  both  alike  are  born; 
And  to  bo  always  pertinently  good, 

Follows  not  still  the  greatness  of  our  blood. 

Virtue,  but  poor,  God  in  this  earth  doth  place, 
’Gainst  this  rude  world  to  stand  upon  his 
right;  10 

To  sudor  sad  affliction  and  disgrace. 

Not  ceasing  to  pursue  her  with  despite: 
Yet  when  of  all  she  is  accounted  base. 

And  seeming  in  most  miserable  plight, 
Out  of  her  power  new  life  to  her  doth  take:  is 
Least  then  dismay'd,  when  all  do  her  forsake. 

That  is  the  man  of.  an  undaunted  spirit, 
For  her  dear  sake  that  oflcrotli  him  to  die; 
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For  whom  wbenhim  the  world  doth  disinherit, 
Looketh  upon  it  with  a pleased  eye;  20 
What’s  done  for  virtue  thinking  it  doth  merit, 
Daring  the  proudest  menace’s  defy; 


More  worth  than  life,  howe'er  the  base  world 
rate  him, 

lielov’d  of  heaven,  although  the  world  doth 
hate  him. 


JOSEPH  HALL. 


Joseph  RiO  wus  Lorn  In  Leicestershire  1574  mid  having 
entered  the  Church  roue  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  He  Is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  who 
wrote  satires  worthy  of  consideration  In  the  English 
language;  these  were  published  under  the  title  of  ,Vir- 


gidemurinm1.  Among  hi*  prose  work*  the  most  cele- 
brated is  .Occasional  Meditations'  a work  In -which  he 
displays  force  in  the  pourtraying  of  character.  In  the 
civil  war  he  lost  his  episcopal  office  and  retired  to 
Hcigham  where  he  died  in  1656  at  the  age  of  eighty  two. 


YOUTHFUL  DESIRE  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  brain-sick  youth,  that  feeds  his  tiekledear 
With  swect-sauced  lies  of  some  false  traveller. 
Which  hath  the  Spanish  Decades  read  awhile, 
Or  whetstone  leasings  of  old  Mandcville, 
Now  with  discourses  breaks  his  midnight 
sleep  5 

Of  his  adventures  through  the  Indian  deep; 
Of  nil  their  massy  heaps  of  golden  mine, 
Or  of  the  antique  tombs  of  Palestine, 

Op  of  Damascus'  magic  wall  of  glass; 

Of  Solomon  his  sweating  piles  of  brass,  10 
Of  the  bird  rue  that  bears  an  elephant. 

Of  mermaids  that  the  southern  seas  do  haunt, 
Of  headless  men,  of  savage  cannibals, 

The  fashions  of  their  lives  and  govemals; 
What  monstrous  cities  there  erected  be,  16 
Cairo,  or  the  city  of  the  Trinity; 

Now  are  they  dunghill  cocks  that  have  not 
seen  [Rhine: 

The  bordering  Alps,  or  else  the  neighbour 
And  now  he  plies  the  news-full  Grasshopper, 
Of  voyages  and  ventures  to  impure.  so 
His  land  mortgaged,  he  sea-beat  in  the  way. 
Wishes  for  home  a thousand  sighs  a day; 
And  now  he  deems  his  home-bred  fare  as  leif 
As  his  parch’d  biscuit,  or  his  barrcll'd  beef. 
’Mongst  all  these  Btirs  of  discontented  strife,  as 
O let  me  lead  an  academic  life;  [know 
To  know  much,  and  to  think  for  nothing, 
Nothing  to  have,  yet  think  we  have  enow; 
In  skill  to  want,  and  wanting  seek  for  more; 
In  weal  nor  want,  nor  wish  for  greater  store,  so 
Envy,  ye  monarchs.  with  your  proud  excess, 
At  our  low  sail,  and  our  high  happiness. 


THE  HOLLOW  INVITATION. 

The  courteous  citizen  bade  me  to  his  feast. 
With  hollow  words,  and  overly  request: 


.Come,  will  ye  dine  with  me  this  holyday?* 

1 yielded,  though  he  hoped  I would  say  nay; 
For  had  I mayden’d  it,  as  many  use;  " i 
l.oath  for  to  grant,  but  loather  to  refuse  — 
.Alaeko  sir,  1 were  loath;  another  day,  — 
I should  but  trouble  you;  — pardon  me  if 
you  may"  — 

No  pardon  should  I need;  for,  to  depart 
He  gives  me  leave,  and  thanks  too,  in  his 
heart.  10 

Two  words  for  monie,  Darbishirian,  wise, 
(That’s  one  too  manic)  is  a nnughtie  guise. 
Who  looks  for  double  biddings  to  a feast. 
May  dine  at  home  for  an  importune  guest. 
I went,  then  saw,  and  found  the  greate 
expencc;  is 

The  fare  and  fashions  of  our  citizens. 

Oh,  Cleopatrical  1 what  wanteth  there 
For  curious  cost,  and  wondrous  choice  of 
chcorc? 

Bccfe,  that  erst  Hercules  held  for  finest 
faro: 

l’orkc  for  the  fat  Boeotian,  or  the  hare  jo 
For  Martial;  fish  for  the  Venetian; 

Gboso- liver  for  the  tikorons  Romano; 

Th’  Athenian's  goatc;  quaile,  Iolan’s  checre; 
The  hen  for  Esculape,  and  the  Parthian  decre ; 
Grapes  for  Arcesilas,  figs  for  Plato’s  mouth,  25 
Amt  chesnuts  faire  for  Amarillis’  tooth. 
Hadst  tbou  such  checre?  w*rt  thou  cvere 
there  before? 

Never.  — I thought  so:  nor  come  there  no 
more. 

Come  there  no  more ; for  so  meant  all  that 
cost: 

Never  hence  lake  me  for  thy  tecon-l  ho.it.  so 
For  whom  he  means  to  make  an  often  guest. 
One  dish  shall  serve;  and  welcome  make 
the  rest. 
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ROBERT  HERRICK. 


Hubert  Herrick  was  bom  In  London  1591 ; bo  studied 
*t  Cambridge  and  became  a clergyman  of  the  church  of 
Errand  in_l$39.  Charles  I.  presented  him  with  tho 
liring  of  Dean  Prior  in  Devonshire,  in  which  place  he 
remainod  nineteen  years.  Ho  lost  his  living  under  the 
government  of  CromweU  about  which  time  he  published 


his  .Noble  Numbers,  or  Pious  Pieces'  and  .Hcsperldes' 
or  .Works  both  Humano  and  Divlno  of  Robert  Herrick*. 
During  the  Commonwealth  Herrick  lived  a Jovial  life: 
after  the  Restoration  In  1C60  ho  recovered  his  former 
living : he  was  then  about  seventy  yean  old , and  Is 
supposed  to  havo  died  in  the  same  year. 


TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a fruitfull  tree, 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past. 

But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 
To  blush  and  gently  smile,  5 

And  go  at  last. 

What  I were  ye  born  to  bn 
An  hour  or  half’s  delight, 

And  so  to  bid  good  night? 

Twas  pity  nature  Brought  you  forth  10 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 

And  lose  you  quite. 

But  ye  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne’er  so  brave ; 15 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
You  haste  away  so  soon; 

As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 
Has  not  attain’d  his  noon: 

Stay,  stay,  5 

Until  the  hast’nihg  day 
Has  run 
But  to  the  even-song; 

And  having  pray'd  together,  we 
Will  go  with  you  along!  10 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you; 
We  have  aa  short  a spring; 

As  quick  a growth  to  meet  decay, 

As  you  or  any  thing: 

Wc  die,  15 

As  your  hours  do;  and  dry 
Away. 

Hike  to  the  summer’s  rain. 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew. 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again.  so 


Alns!  you  have  not  known  that  shower 
That  mars  a flower, 

Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a blasting  wind; 

Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years,  10 
Or  warp’d  as  we. 

Who  think  it  strange  to  see 
Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young. 
Speaking  by  tears  before  ye  have  a tongue. 
Speak,  whimp’ring  younglings,  and  make 

known  15 

The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep; 

Is  it  for  want  of  sleep, 

Or  childish  lullaby? 

Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet  20 

Tho  violet? 

. Or  brought  a kiss 
From  that  sweet  heart  to  this? 

No,  no;  this  sorrow  shown 

By  your  tears  shed,  25 

Would  have  this  lecture  read  — 
„That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worth, 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  tears 
brought  forth.1* 


TO  GOD  IK  HIS  SICKNESS 
What  though  my  harp  and  viol  be 
Both  hung  upon  the  willow-tree? 

Wlmt  though  my  bed  be  now  my  grave. 
And  for  my  house  I darkness  have? 
What,  though  my  healthful  days  arc  fled,  5 
And  I lie  number’d  with  the*  dead? 

Yet  I have  hope,  by  thy  great  power, 
To  spring  — though  now  a wither’d  flower. 


HUMILITY. 

Humble  wo  mtlst  be,  if  to  heav’n  we  go. 
High  is  the  roof  there,  but  the  gate  is  low: 
Whene'er  thou  speak’st,  look  with  a lowly 
Grace  is  increased  by  humility.  [eye  — 


TO  PRIMROSES  FILLED  WITH  MORNING  DEW. 

*'hy  do  yc  weep,  sweet  babes?  Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you. 

Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  mom 
Teem’d  her  refreshing  dew?  & 


MEDITATION  AND  PRAYER. 


Til  hope  no  more 
For  things  that  will  not  come, 

Anf  if  they  do.  they  prove  but  cumbersome: 
Wealth  brings  much  woe; 

And,  since  it  fortunes  so,  a 
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DONNE. 


Tis  better  to  be  poor 
Than  so  to  abound, 

As  to  be  drown'd 
Or  overwhelm’d  with  store. 

Pale  care,  avaunt ! 

I'U  learn  to  be  content 


10 


With  that  small  stock,  thy  bounty  gave  or  lent. 
What  may  conduce 
To  my  most  healthful  use, 

Almighty  God!  me  grant;  is 

lint  that,  or  this. 

That  hurtful  is, 

Deny  thy  suppliant 


JOHN  DONNE. 


John  Donne  was  born  In  Lon  Ion  1573  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parent* ; ho  belong*  to  mat  cla»«  uf  nut  bora 
who  hear  the  name  of  Met* physical  Poet*.  He  w«» 
eduented  partly  at  Oxford,  partly  at  Cambridge;  nt 
twenty  years  of  ape  ho  became  s protvkUnt.  ami  at 
twenty  two  cho»o  the  profc-Mott  of  a clergyman  In 
winch  he  Attained  considerable  distinction . and  waa 
appointed  by  Jume*  I.  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  PauJ’a; 


in  this  situation  lie  continued  till  Ida  death  which 
took  place  1631.  He  was  buried  In  Westminster- 
Abbey.  HU  works  confixt  of  satire*. •elepica.  rcll- 
pious  poems  and  epigmms . they  were  not  collected 
till  after  Ida  death,  and  although  there  is  much  of 
very  little  value  among  them , yet  they  posse**  no 
•mail  quantity  of  genuine  poetical  feeling  and  direct- 
ness of  thought. 


ms  PICTURE. 

Here,  take  my  picture;  though  I hid  fare- 
well, [shall  dwell; 
Thine  in  my  heart,  where  my  soul  dwells, 
‘Tis  like  me  now.  but.  I dead,  'twill  be  more, 
When  wo  are  shadows  both,  than  ’twas  be- 
fore. 

When  weather-beaten  I come  back,  my  hand. 
Perhaps,  with  rude  oars  torn,  or  sun-beams 
turn'd ; 

Mv  face  and  hroa*.t  of  haircloth,  and  my  head 
At  ith  Care's' harsh  sudden  hoariness  o'er- 
, spread ; 

Mv  body  a sack  of  bones,  broken  within, 
And  powder's  blue  stains  scatter’d  on  my 
skin;  10 

If  rival  fools  tax  thee  t’  have  loved  a man 
bo  fold  and  conise  as,  oh!  1 mav  seem  then, 
This  shall  say  what  1 was;  and  thou  sliult 
sav, 

Do  his  hurt,  reach  me?  doth  my  worth  decay? 
Or  do  they  reach  his  judging  mind,  that  ho  is 
Should  now  love  less  what  he  did  love  to 

sec? 

That  which  in  him  was  fair  and  delicate, 


: AA'as  but  the  milk  which  in  Love’s  childish 
state 

Did  nurse  it,  who  now  is  grown  strong  enough 
To  feed  on  that  which  to  weak  tastes  seems 
tough.  so 


BONNET. 

AVhat  if  the  present  were  the  world’s  last 
night?  [dwell, 

Mark  in  my  heart,  O Soul ! where  thou  dost 
The  picture  of  Christ  crucified,  and  toll 
Whether  his  countenance  cun  thee  affright; 
Tears  in  his  eyes  quench  the  amazing  light;  5 
ltlood  fills  his  frowns,  which  from  his  pier- 
ced head  fell. 

And  can  that  tongue  adjudge  thee  unto  hell 
! Which  pray’d  forgiveness  tor  his  foes’  tierce 
spite? 

No.  no ; but  as  in  my  idolatry 
1 said  to  all  my  profane  mistresses,  lo 
Ileanty  of  pity,  foulness  only  is 
A sign  of  vigour,  so  I say  to  thee: 

To  wicked  spirits  arc  horrid  shapes  assign’d; 
This  beauteous  form  assumes  a piteous  mind. 


FRANCIS  QUARLES. 

Francis  Qnnrlcs  was  bom  hi  1 592 , educated  nt  Cam-  | consist  only  in  poems,  which  although  often  extra- 
bridge,  and  occupied  aovcrnl  important  official  places  vacant  contain  nisliiv  beautiful  ideas*  He  ha*  obtained 
under  Queen  Elisabeth.  Hu  died  In  1644.  Ilia  work*  j the  moat  celebrity  from  his  .Divine  Emblems*. 


MAN. 

Cnn  be  be  fair,  that  withers  nt  a blast? 

Or  he  be  strong,  that  airy  breath  can  cast? 
Can  he  be  wise,  that  knows  not  how  to  live? 
Or  he  be  rich,  that  nothing  hath  to  give? 
Can  he  be  young,  that’s  feeble,  weak,  and  wan? 
So  fair,  strong,  wise,  so  rich,  so  young  is  man. 


i So  fair  is  man,  that  death  (a  parting  blast-) 

] Blasts  his  fair  flower,  and  makes  him  earth 
at  last ; 

] So  strong  is  man,  that  with  a gasping  breath 
] lie  totters,  and  bequeaths  bis  strength  to 
death;  iq 

i So  wise  is  man,  that  if  with  death  he  strive. 
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His  wisdom  cannot  teach  him  how  to  live ; 
So  rich  is  man,  that  (all  his  debts  being  paid) 
His  wealth’s  the  winding-sheet  wherein  he's 
laid; 

So  young  is  man,  that,  broke  with  care  and 
sorrow,  is 

He’s  old  enough  to-day,  to  die  to-morrow: 
Why  bragg’st  thou  thea,  thou  worm  of  five 
feet  long? 

Thon’rt  neither  fair,  nor  strong,  nor  wise, 
nor  rich,  nor  young. 


DELIGHT  IN  GOD  ONLY. 

I love  (and  have  some  cause  to  love)  the 
earth,  [good: 

She  is  my  Maker’s  creature,  therefore 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse,  she  gives  me 
food : [thee  ? 5 

But  what’s  a creature,  Lord,  compar’d  with 
Or  what’s  my  mother  or  my  nurse  to  me? 

I love  the  air;  her  dainty  fruits  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets 
invite  me; 

Her  shrill-mouth'd  choirs  sustain  me  with 
their  flesh. 

And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  de- 
light me:  10 

But  what’s  the  air,  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compar'd  to  thee? 

I love  the  sea ; she  is  my  fellow-creature, 
My  careful  purveyor,  she  provides  me 
store;  [greater,  is 

She  walls  me  round , she  makes  my  diet 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a foreign 
shore: 

Bat,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compar’d  with 
thee, 

What  is  the  ocean  or  her  wealth  to  me? 

To  heaven’s  high  city  I direct  my  journey, 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine 
...  , «ye;  JO 

Mine  eye,  by  contemplation’s  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the 
sky : [with  thee? 

But  what  is  heav’n,  great  God,  compar'd 
Without  thy  presence,  heav’n's  no  heav’n 
to  me. 

Without  thy  presence,  earth  gives  no  re- 
fection ; [treasure ; 
Without  thy  presence,  sea  affords  no 
Without  thy  presence,  air’s  a rank  in- 
fection; 

Without  thy  presence , heaven  itself 
no  pleasure: 

^ not  possess’d,  if  not  enjoy’d  in  thee. 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heav’n  tome?3o 


The  highest  honours  that  the  world  can 
boast, 

Arc  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire; 
Its  brightest  beams  of  glory  are  at  most 
But  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  fire: 
Theproudestflamesthatearth  cankindlc,  boss 
But  nightly  glowworms  if  compar’d  to  thee. 

Without  thy  presence,  wealth  is  bags  of 
cares; 

Wisdom,  but  folly;  joy,  disquiet,  sadness ; 
friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are 
snares ; 

Pleasures,  but  nain,  and  mirth,  but 
, pleasing  madness:  40 

Without  thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what 
they  be,  [thee, 

nor  have  their  being  when  compar’d  with 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what 

Not  having  thee,  what  have  my  labours 
Let  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  farther 
crave  I? 

And  having  thee  alone,  what  have  I not? 

I wish  nor  sea  nor  land ; nor  would  I be 
Possess’d  of  heav’n , heav’n  unpossess’d  of 
" thee. 


THE  SHORTNESS  OP  LIFE. 

And  what’s  a life?  A weary  pilgrimage, 
Whose  gWy  in  one  day  doth  fill  the  stage 
>\  ith  childhood,  manhood,  and  decrepit  age. 

And  what’s  a life?  The  flourishing  array 
Of  the  proud  summer-meadow,  which  to-day 
W ears  her  green  plush,  and  is  to-morrow  hay. 

Read  on  this  dial  how  the  shades  devour 
My  short-liv'd  winter’s  day!  hour  eats  up 
hour ; 

Alas ! the  total’s  but  from  eight  to  four. 
Behold  these  lilies  which  thy  hands  have 

. * . madc,  10 

Fair  copies  of  my  life,  and  open  laid 
To  view,  how  soon  they  droop,  how  soon 
they  fade! 

Shade  not  that  dial,  night  will  blind  too 
soon; 

My  nonag’d  day  already  points  to  noon: 
How  simple  is  my  suit:  how  small  my  boon! 

Nor  do  I beg  this  slender  inch  to  wile 
The  time  away  or  falsely  to  beguile 
My  thoughts  with  joy:  here’s  nothing  worth 
a smile. 


ON  TIME. 

Time’s  an  hand’s- breadth;  ’tia  a tale; 
*Tis  a vessel  under  sail; 

4 
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. 

Tis  an  eagle  in  its  way, 
Darting  down  upon  its  prey; 
’Tis  an  arrow  in  its  flight, 
blocking  tlio  pursuing  sight; 
“Tis  a snort-liv’d  fading  flow'r; 
Tis  a rainbow  on  a sbow’r; 
Tis  a momentary  ray, 


I Smiling  in  a winter’s  day; 

Tis  a torrent's  rapid  stream; 
Tis  a shadow;  'tis  a dream; 

Tis  the  closing  watch  of  night; 
Dying  at  the  rising  light; 

Tis  a bubble;  ’tis  a sigh; 

Be  prepar'd,  O man,  to  die. 


KING  JAMES  VI. 

Junto  VI.  of  Scotland  and  1.  of  Eneland  wna  the  witches  am!  the  camo  of  their  actions,  bot  the  book  !■ 
anlhor  of  several  books;  the  principal  is  tiio  .tin.il Icon  ; now  looked  upon  moro  na  a curiosity,  than  as  a learned 
Doron'  written  for  the  use  of  his  son  Henry.  Before  production.  In  his  reign  smoking  tobacco  was  Intro- 
tbc  union  of  the  kingdoms  in  10IM  he  published  two  vol-  , duccd  into  England ; the  king  was  very  averse  to  the 
urnce  of  hia  poetry  which  however  arc  not  very  interest-  . custom,  and  used  to  say  that  he  had  ,110  notion  of  men 
tng ; he  wns  a great  pedant  and  delighted  In  appro-  making  a chimney  of  their  mouths',  ho  wrote  a work 
printing  10  himself  the  title  of  the  .British  Solomon',  entitled  a .Counterblast  to  Tobacco’  to  order  to  defend 
In  his  .Dnemonology'  bo  tries  to  prove  the  existence  of  hia  opinions.  (Born  16GG.  Died  1625.) 


TO  ins  SOS  PRINCE  HENRY. 

God  gives  not  kings  the  stile  of  Gods  in  vainc, 
For  on  his  throne  his  scepter  do  they  swey : 
And  as  their  subjects  ought  them  to  obey. 
So  kings  should  lcare  anil  servo  their  God 
ngainc. 

If  then  ye  would  enjoy  n happie  reigne,  5 
Observe  the  statutes  of  our  lieavcnlv  King; 
And  from  bis  law  make  all  your  laws  to 
spring; 

Sinco  his  lieutenant  here  yo  should  remaine. 

Rewardc  the  just,  be  stedfast,  true  and  plaine ; 
Reprcsse  the  proud,  maintayning  aye  the 
right;  ...  10 

Walko  always  so.  as  ever  in  His  sight, 
Who  guard es  the  godly,  plaguing  the  prophane. 
• And  so  yo  shall  in  princely  vertues  shine, 
Resembling  right  your  mightie  King  divine. 


ON  TYKE. 

As  I was  pansing  in  a morning  aire, 

And  could  notsleip  nor  nawyis  ' take  me  rest, 
Furth  for  to  walk,  the  morning  was  so  faire, 
Athort2  the  fields,  it  seemed  to  me  the  best 
The  East  was  cleare,  whereby  belyve  I gest 
That  fyrie  Titan  camming  was  in  sight. 
Obscuring  chaste  Diana  by  his  light, 

Who  by  his  rising  in  the  azure  skyes, 

Did  dewlie  lielse  all  thame  on  earth  do  dwclL 
The  balrnie  dew  through  birning  drouth  he 
dryis,  [smell, 

Which  made  the  soile  to  savour,  sweit  and 
By  dew  that  on  the  night  before  downo  fell, 

tin  no  wise.  * Through,  across. 


■Which  then  was  soukit 1 up  by  the  Delphienus 
heit 

Up  in  the  aire:  it  was  so  light  and  weit 
Whoso  hie  ascending  in  his  purpour  cbere  u 
Provokit  all  from  Morpheus  to  flee; 

As  beasts  to  feid,  and  birds  to  sing  with  heir, 
Men  to  their  labour,  bissie1  as  the  bee: 
Yet  idle  men  devysing  did  I see, 

How  for  to  drive  the  tyme  that  did  them  irk. 
By  sindric  pastymes,  quhile  that  it  grew  mirk.* 

Then  woundred  I to  see  them  seik  a wyle. 
So  willingly  the  precious  tyme  to  tino: 
And  how  they  did  themselfis  so  farr  begvle. 
To  fushe  of  tyme,  which  of  itself  is  fyne.  st 
Fra  tyme  be  past  to  call  it  backwart  syne 
Is  bot  in  vaine:  therefore  men  sould  be  warr. 
To  sleuth*  the  tyme  that  flees  fra  them  so  farr. 
For  what  hath  man  bot  tyme  into  this  lyfe, 
Which  gives  him  dayis  his  God  aright  to 
know?  30 

Wherefore  then  sould  we  be  at  sic  n stryfe, 
So  spedelie  our  selfis  for  to  withdraw 
Evin  from  the  tyme,  which  is  on  nowayea 
slaw 

To  flie  from  us,  suppose  we  fled  it  noght? 
More  wyse  we  were,  if  we  the  tyme  had  soght. 

But  sen  that  tyme  is  sic  a precious  thing, 

I wald  we  sould  bestow  it  into  that 
Which  were  most  plea  sour  to  our  heavenly 
King. 

Flee  ydiltcth,  which  is  the  greatest  lat; 
Bot,  sen  that  death  to  all  is  destinat,  40 
Let  us  employ  that  tyme  that  God  hath  send  us. 
In  doing  weill,  that  good  men  may  commend  us. 

‘Sucked.  2 Busy.  3 Dark.  * To  neglect. 
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WILLIAM  DRUMMOND. 


William  Drummond , born  1485 , wa«  tho  «m  of  a 
gcntlaman  uaher  to  king  Jam ps  and  itudlcl  the  law 
fonr  yean  In  France , after  which  he  raided  at  Haw- 
thornden.  Kla  tint  publication  waa  a volume  of  poems, 
after  which  he  edited  a proae  work  entitled  ,A  Cypraa 
Oroee  and  a poetical  one  called  ,The  Flowere  of  Zion1, 
in  ISIS  he  wrote  hla  .Teara  on  the  Death  of  Molladea' 

TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet  bird  I that  sing’st  away  the  early  hours 
Of  winters  past,  or  coining  void  of  care. 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 
Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet-smelling 
flowers:  [bowers.  5 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  riUs  from  leafy 
Thou  thy  Creator’s  goodness  dost  declare, 
Anil  what  dear  gills  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, 
A stain  to  human  sense  in  sjn  that  lowers. 
What  soul  can  be  so  sick  which  by  thy  songs 
(Attired  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  dri- 
ven [wrongs. 

Quite  to  forget  earth’s  turmoils,  spites,  and 
And  lift  a reverend  eye  and  thought  to  heaven? 
Sweet,  artless  songster ! thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres  — yes,  and  to  angels’  lays. 

BONNET  L 

That  learned  Grecian  who  did  so  excel 
In  knowledge  passing  sense,  that  he  is  named 
Of  all  the  after-worlds  divine,  doth  tell,  [med. 
That  all  the  time  when  first  our  souls  are  fra- 
Ere  in  these  mansions  blind  they  come  to  dwell, 
They  live  bright  rays  of  that  eternal  light, 
And  others  see,  know,  love,  in  heaven’s  great 

height; 

Not  toil’d  with  aught  to  reason  doth  rebel. 
It  is  most  true,  for  straight  at  the  first  sight 
My  mind  me  told  that  in  some  other  place  io 
It  elsewhere  saw  th’  idea  of  that  face. 

And  loved  a love  of  heavenly  pure  delight, 
What  wonder  now  I feel  so  fair  a (lame, 
Since  I her  loved  ere  on  thisearth  she  came? 


bonnet  n. 

0 Fate,  conjured  to  pour  your  worst  on  me! 
0 rigorous  rigour  which  doth  all  confound  1 
With  cruel  hands  ye  have  cut  down  the  tree, 
And  fruit  with  leaves  have  scatter'd  on  the 
ground. 

A httle  space  of  eatth  my  love  doth  bound:  5 
That  beauty  which  did  raise  it  to  the  sky. 
Turn'd  in  disdained  dust,  now  low  doth  lie. 
Lleaf  to  ray  plaints,  and  senseless  of  my  wound. 
Ah ! did  I live  for  this  ? ah ! did  I love  ? 

And  wast  for  this  (fierce  powers)  she  did 
excel  — 10 

Thai  ere  she  well  tho  sweets  of  life  did  prove, 
She  should  (too  dear  a guest)  with  darkness 
dwell!  [wrought, 
Weak  influence  of  heaven!  what  fair  is 
Falls  in  the  prime,  and  passeth  like  a thought  ; 


»nd  his  , Wander  Inp  Mutes  or  tho  Hirer  Forth  Fretting' 
in  1617.  His  devotion  to  Charles  L was  extreme, 
and  the  death  of  this  monarch  la  said  to  hara 
hastened  that  of  tho  poet  vthlrh  took  placa  In  Decem- 
ber 1649.  Of  hta  proae  works  the  most  celebrated  an 
hla  .Hi.tory  of  tho  fire  Jamcsea,1  ,A  Cypress  Grove  or 
Philoaophlcal  Reflections  against  the  Fear  of  Death*. 

OF  A BEE. 

O do  not  kill  that  bee 
That  thus  hath  wounded  thee, 

Sweet,  it  was  no  despite, 

But  hue  did  him  deceive: 

For  when  thv  lips  did  close,  s 

He  deemed  them  a rose. 

What  wouldst  thou  further  crave? 

He  wanting  wit,  and  blinded  with  delight. 
Would  fain  have  kiss’d,  but  mad  with  joy 
did  bite. 


PLEASURES  OF  RETIREMENT. 

Thrice  happy  he  who  by  some  shady  grove, 
Far  from  the  clam’rous  world,  doth  live  his 
Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone,  [own, 
But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love: 
O how  more  sweet  is  birds’  harmonious  moan, 
Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove. 
Than  those  smooth  whisp'rings  near  a prin- 
ce’s throne,  [prove I 
Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  ill  ap- 
O how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome 
breath,  [unfold,  10 
And  sighs  embalm’d,  which  Dew-born  flow’rs 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  be- 
queath: [gold : 

How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drunk  in 
The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles, 
slights,  [lights. 

Woods’ harmless  shades  have  only  true  de- 


NO  TRUST  IN  TIME. 

Look  how  the  flow'r,  which  ling’ringly  doth 
. . fade.  [queen. 

The  morning’s  darling,  late  the  summer's 
Spofl’d  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  fresh  and 
green, 

As  high  as  it  did  raise,  bows  low  the  head: 
Just  so  the  pleasures  of  my  life  being  dead,  5 
Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen, 

With  swifter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread. 
And,  blasted,  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath 
been, 

Therefore,  as  doth  the  pilgrim,  whom  the  night 
Hastes  darkly  to  imprison  on  his  way,  10 
Think  on  thy  home,  my  soul,  and  think  aright 
Of  what’s  yet  left  thee  of  life’s  wasting  day  : 
Thy  sun  posts  westward,  passed  is  thy  morn. 
And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  born- 
4* 
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II.  DRAMATISTS. 


JOHN  PARFRE. 


John  Parfre  lU.tinjrut.tictl  hlm.clf  In  the  16th  century 
aa  being  a writer  of  .event  1 Miracle  Play..  Thfa  name 
la  applied  to  tho.e  composition,  founded  on  the  nar- 
rative. of  the  Bible  or  on  the  legends  of  the  saints 


A serious,  and  not  unfroquently,  solemn  tone  pervaded 
them*,  but  their  great  fault  consisted  in  interspereiona 
of  tho  coarsest  mirth,  put  In  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion of  tho  hearers. 


CANDLEMAS-DAY, 

OB  TBB  SILL  ISO  OS  TUB  CBU.OBBK  Of  IS. AIL. 

Ao.  in.  tan. 

Miracle-play. 

Poeta.  This  solemne  fest  to  be  had  in 
remembraunce 

Of  blissed  seynt  Anne,  moder  to  our  lady, 
"Whos  ryght  discent  was  fro  kyngs  allyaunce 
Of  Davyd  and  Salamon  witnesseth  the  story; 
Ilir  blissid  doughter,  that  callid  is  Mary,  5 
By  Godds  provision  an  husbond  shnld  have, 
Callid  Joseph,  of  nature  old  and  drye. 

And  the  moder  unto  Christ  that  all  the  world 
shall  save: 

This  glorious  maiden  doughtcr  unto  Anna, 
In  whos  worsliip  this  fest  we  honour,  10 
And  by  resemblauuco  likenyd  unto  manna, 
Wiche  is  in  tast  coelestiall  of  savour, 

And  of  Jerico  tho  sote  rose  floure. 

Gold  Abryson  callid  in  picture, 

Chosyn  for  to  bore  mameynds  savyour,  16 
With  a prerogative  above  eche  creature. 

These  grett  thyngs  remembred,  after  our 
entent 

Is  for  to  worshyppe  oure  lady  and  seynt  Anno : 
We  be  comen  heder  as  servaunts  diligent 
Oure  processo  to  shewe  you  as  we  can ; 20 
Whertor  of  benevolence  wo  pray  every  man, 
To  have  us  excused,  that  wu  no  better  doo, 
An  other  tymo  to  emende  it  if  we  can.  [too. 
Be  the  grace  of  God,  if  our  cunnyng  be  ther 

The  last  yeer  we  shewid  yon,  and  in  this 
place,  |letification. 
How  the  shepherds  of  Crist  by  the  made 
And  thre  kyngs  that  yeome  fro  the  cuntrces 
be  grace 

To  worship  Jean  with  enteer  devotion: 

And  now  wo  propose  with  hooll  affection, 
To  procede  in  oure  matter  as  we  can,  30 
And  to  shew  you  of  our  ladies  purification, 
That  she  made  in  the  temple,  ns  the  usage 
was  than: 

And  after  that  shall  Herowd  have  tydyngs, 
How  the  thre  kyngs  be  goon  hoom  another 
way,  ( fryngs  35 

That  were  with  Jesu,  and  made  ther  of- 


And  promysed  kynge  Herowdo,  without  delay 
To  come  a geyn  by  him;  this  is  no  nay. 
And  whan  he  yist  that  thei  were  goon, 
Like  as  a wodman  he  gan  to  fray,  [noon so 
And  commatmded  his  knyht  forth  to  go  a 

In  to  Israeli,  tb  serche  every  towne  and  cite 
For  all  the  children  that  theicowde  therfynde. 
Of  ij  yeers  age  and  under,  sparyng  neither 
bondo  nor  free. 

But  fie  them  all,  either  for  foo  or  frende-. 
Thus  ho  commaundcd  in  his  furious  mynde ; «s 
Thought  that  Jesu  shuld  have  be  oon. 

And  yitt  he  failed  of  his  froward  mynde ; 
For  by  Gods  providaunce  our  lady  was  into 

Egypt®  g°n- 

Frends,  this  processe  we  propose  to  pley 
as  wc  can. 

Before  you  all  here  in  your  presens,  so 
To  the  honor  of  God,  our  lady,  and  seynt  Anne ; 
Beseechyng  yon  to  gevc  us’peseahle  audiens. 
And,  ye  menstrallis  doth  your  diligens; 
And,  ye  virgynes,  shewe  sumc  sport  and 
plesure,  [rens;  55 
These  people  to  solas,  and  to  do  God  reve- 
As  ye  be  appoynted  doth  your  besy  cure. 


CANDLEMAS-DAY. 

Kyno  Herowd.  Above  all  kynges  nnder 
the  clowdys  cristall, 

Royally  I rcigne  in  wolthe  without  woo. 
Of  plesaunt  prosperytie  I lakke  non  at  all; 
Fortune  I fynde,  that  she  is  not  my  foo, 

I am  kyng  Herowd,  I will  it  be  knowen  so,  5 
Most  strong  and  myghty  in  feld  for  to  fyght. 
And  to  venquysho  my  enemyes  that  a geynst 
me  do; 

I am  most  be  dred  with  my  bronde  bryght. 

My  grett  goddes  I gloryfyo  with  gladnesse, 
And  to  honourethem  Ikneleupon  my  knee;  10 
Forthei  have  sett  meinsolas  from  all  sadnesse, 
That  no  conqueroure  nor  knvght  is  compared 
to  me:  [will  be. 

All  the  that  rebelle  a geyns  me  ther  bane  I 
Or  grudge  a geyns  my  godds  on  hyll  or  hethe; 
All  suche  rcbcflers  I shall  make  for  to  flee,  13 
And  with  hard  punyshements  putt  them  to 
dethe. 


TARFRE. 


What  erthely  wretches,  what  pompe  and 
pride,  [entent. 
Do  a geyns  my  lawes  or  withstonde  myno 
Thei  shall  suffre  woo  and  peyne  thrugh  bak 
andsvde,  [to  rent;  so 
>'  ith  a very  myschaunce  ther  tleshe  tbal  bo  all 
And  all  my  foes  shall  have  suche  commaunde- 
ment 

That  they  shalbe  glad  to  do  my  byddyn  ay. 
Or  ells  they  shalbe  in  woo  and  myscheff 
. permanent, 

That  thei  shall  fere  mo  nyght  and  day. 

My  messenger,  at  my  comma  undement 
come  heder  to  me,  25 
And  take  hed  what  I shall  fb  the  say: 

I charge  the,  loke  a bought  thrugh  mv  cuntro 
To  aapyeif  ony  rebell  do  a goynst  our  lay; 
And  if  ony  suche  come  in  thy  way, 

Brynge  hem  in  to  our  hygh  presens,  30 
And  we  shall  se  them  correctid,  or  thei  go  hens. 


Watkyn,  the  Mess  anger:  Mylord.vour 
commaundcmont  I have  fulfilled 
Evyn  to  the  uttermost  of  my  pore  power; 
And  I wold  shew  you  more,  so  ye  wold  be 
contentid,  [anger:  3s 
But  1 dare  not,  lest  ye  wold  take  it  in 
For  if  it  liked  you  not,  I am  sure  my  dcth 
were  nere; 

And  therfor,  my  lord,  I wole  hold  my  peas. 

Herowd.  I warne  the,  thu  traytor,  that  thu 
not  seas 

To  observe  every  thyng  thu  knowest  a geyns 
our  reverence. 

Mesbanger.  My  lord,  if  ye  have  it  in  your 
remembraunce,  40 
Ther  were  iij  straunger  knyghts,  but  late  in 
your  presence, 

That  went  to  Bedlem  to  offre  with  due  ob- 
servaunce, 

And  promysed  to  come  a geyn  by  you  with- 
out variaunce; 

But  by  ther  bonys  ten,  thei  be  to  you  untrue, 
For  homeward  an  other  wey  thei  doo  sue.  45 

Herowd.  Now  be  my  grett  godds,  that  be 
so  full  ofmyght  (true. 

1 will  be  a vengid  upon  Israeli,  if  this  tale  be 

Messanger.  That  it  is,  my  lord,  my  trouth 
I you  plight,  [knewe. 
For  yo  founde  me  never  false  syn  ye  me 

Herowd.  I do  pereeyve,  though  I be  here 
in  my  cheff  cite  so 
Callid  Jerusalem,  my  riche  royall  town, 

1 am  falsly  disceyved  by  straunge  knyghts 
three : (delacion, 

Therfor,  my  knyghts,  I warne  you,  without 
Ihat  ye  make  serene  thurgh  out  all  my  region, 
"ithoute  ony  tarieng  my  wille  may  be  seen,ss 
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And  sle  all  tho  children  without  exception 
Of  to  yeers  of  age,  that  within  Israeli  bene: 

For  within  my  self  thus  I have  concluded, 
For  to  ayoide  a wey  all  interruption, 
bythens  thes  thre  knyghts  have  me  thus 
. , iably  deluded,  m 

As  >u  manner  by  froward  collusion, 

And  a geyn  resorted  hom  in  to  ther  region: 
Butyitt,  maugre  ther  herts,  I shall  avengid  be : 
Ilothe  in  Bedlem  and  my  provynces  everych- 
one. 

Sle  all  tho  children  to  kepe  my  liberte.  $5 


^ A t k v n . Now,  my  lord,  I beseche  you  to 
nere  my  dalyaunee, 

I wole  aske  you  a bone,  if  I durst  a right; 
But  I were  loth  ye  should  take  ony  disple- 
saunce: 

Now,  for  Mahounds  sake,  make  me  a knyght 
For  oon  thyng  I promyse  you,  I will 
manly  fight,  [take; 
And  for  to  avenge  your  quarrell  I dare  under- 
Though  I sey  my  self,  I am  a man  of  myght, 
And  dare  live  and  deyc  in  this  quarrell  for 
your  sake;  [shall  quake; 
For  whan  I com  amoiigo  them,  for  fere  thei 
And,  though  thei  sharme  and  crye,  I care 
„ . . , not  a myght,  [shake 

But  with  my  sharpe  sworde  ther  ribbes  1 shall 
Evyn  thurgh  the  guttea  for  anger  and  despight. 

Herowd,  Be  thi  trouthe,  Watkyn,  woldest 
thu  be  made  a knyght  ? 
Thu  hast  be  my  servaunt  and  messanger 
many  a day. 

But  thu  were  never  provid  in  battalia  nor  in 
fight.  [may : 

And  therfor  to  avaunce  the  so  sodenly  I no 
But  oon  thyng  to  the  I shall  say, 

Be  cause  I fynde  the  true  in  thyn  entent, 
Forth  with  my  knyghts  thu  shalt  take  the  way, 
And  qnyto  the  wele,  and  thu  shall  it  not 
repent  so 

Watkym.  Now  a largeys,  my  lord,  I am 
ryght  wele  apaid. 

If  1 do  not  wele,  ley  my  hed  upon  a stokkc; 
I shall  go  shew  your  knyghts  how  yo  have  seid. 
And  arine  my  self  manly  and  go  forth  on 
the  flokte, 

And  if  I fynde  a young  child  I shall  c&oppe 
it  on  a blokke,  so 
Though  the  moder  be  angry  the  child  shalbe 
slayn:  [with  a rokke, 
But  yitt  I dredde  no  thyng  more  than  a woman 
For  if  I se  ony  suche,  be  my  feith,  I come 
a geyn. 

Herowd.  What,  shall  a woman  witb  a 
rokke  drive  theo  away? 
Fye  one  thee,  traitor,  now  I tremble  for  tcnc,  ss 
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I have  trusted  the  long,  and  many  a daye; 
A bold  man  and  an  hardy  I went  thu  had- 
dist  ben. 

Watktn.  So  ami,  my  lord,  and  that  shalbe 

seen, 

That  I am  a bold  man  and  best  dare  a byde, 
And  thcr  come  an  hundred  women  I wole 
not  (leen,  [chide. 

But  fro  morrowe  tyll  nyght  with  them  1 dare 

And  therfor.  my  lord,"  ve  may  trust  unto  me; 
For  all  the  children  of  Israeli  your  knyghts 
and  I shall  kylle, 

I wyll  not  spare  on,  butt  dede  thci  shall  be, 
If  the  fader  and  moder  will  lcte  me  have  my 
wille.  los 

Herowd.  Thu  lurdeyn,  take  hed  what  I 
sey  the  tyll,  [can: 
And  high  the  to  my  knyghts  as  fast  as  thu 
Say,  1 wame  them  in  ony  wyae  ther  blood 
that  thei  spille, 

Aboughtineverycuntre,  and  lettefor  no  man. 

Watktn.  Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  we  wyll  let 
, for  no  man,  no 

Though  ther  come  a thousand  on  arought; 
For  your  knyghts  and  I will  kvlle  them  all, 
if  we  can: 

But  for  the  wyves  that  is  all  my  dought, 
And  if  I se  ony  walkyng  a bought, 

1 will  take  good  hede  tyll  the  be  goon,  m 
And  assone  as  I aspye  that  she  is  oute, 

By  my  feith,  into  the  hous  I will  go  anon. 

And  this  I promyse  you,  that  I shall  never 
slepe,  [alone; 

But  evermore  waytc  to  fynde  the  children 
And  if  the  moder  come  in,  under  the  bench 
I will  crepe,  ijo 
And  lye  stille  ther  tyll  she  be  goon, 

Than  manly  I shall  come  out  andoir  children 
sloon, 

And  whan  I have  don  I shall  renne  fast  away : 
If  she  founde  hir  child  dede,  and  toke  me 
ther  alone, 

Be  my  feith,  I am  sure  we  sbuld  make  a fray. 

Herowd.  Nay,  harlott,  abvde  stylle  with 
my  knyghts  I wame  the, 
Tyll  the  children  be  slayn  all  the  hooll  rought; 
And  whan  thu  comv at  home  a gayn  I shall 
. avaunce  the,  [ought. 

If  thu  quyte  thee  like  a man  whill  thu  art 
And  if  thu  pley  the  coward,  I put  the  owt 
of  dought,  [vauntage. 
Of  me  thu  shalt  neyther  have  ft  nor  ad- 
Therfor  I charge  youthecontre  be  well  sought, 
And  whan  thu  erfmyst  home  shalt  have  thi 
wage. 

‘Watkyn.  Yis,  ser,  be  mv  trouthe,  ye  shall 
wefe  knowe 


Whill  I am  oute  how  1 shall  aqoyte  me,  ijj 
For  I propose  to  spare  neither  hign  nor  lowe, 
If  ther  be  no  man  wole  smyte  me: 

The  most  I fere  the  wyves  will  bete  me. 
Yitt  shall  I take  good  hert  to  me  and  loke 
wele  abought 

And  loke  that  your  k nyghts  be  not  ferrefro  me. 
For  if  I be  alone  I may  sone  gete  a Sought. 


Angelos.  O Joseph,  ryse  up,  and  loke  thu 
tary  nought; 

Take  Alary  with  the,  and  in  to  Kgipt  flee ; 
For  Jesn  thy  sone  pursuyd  is  and  sought 
By  kyng  Herowd,  the  whiche  of  grete 
_ inyquyte  l45 

Commaunded  hath  thurgh  Bedlem  cite. 

In  his  erugll  and  furyous  rage, 

To  sle  all  the  children  that  be  in  that  cuntre. 
That  may  be  founde  within  to  yeers  of  age : 
Ther  shall  lie  shewe  in  that  region  150 
Diverse  miracles  of  his  high  regalye, 

In  all  her  temples  themawments  shall  falle 
down, 

To  shew  a tokyn  towards  the  partie,  [speake. 
This  child  hath  lordship.  B9  prophets  do 
And  at  his  comvng  thurgh  his  rnygnty  hond 
In  despight  of  all  idoialryc,  [to  the  lond. 
Every  oon  shall  falle  whan  he  comyth  in 


Here  Mary  and  Joseph  shall  go  out  of  the  place, 
and  the  godds  shalt  fall : and  than  shall  come 
in  the  women  of  Israel  with  young  children 
in  ther  armys,  and  than  the  knyghts  shall 
go  to  them  sayng  as  folnyth: 

1.  Miles.  Herke,ye  wyflTys,  we  be  come  your 

houshold  to  visits; 
Though  ye  be  never  so  wroth  nor  wood, 
With  sbarpe  swerds  that  redcly  will  byte,  tso 
All  your  children  within  to  yeers  ago  in  our 
cruell  mood 

Thurgbe  out  all  Bethleem  to  kylle  and  shed 
ther  young  blood, 

As  we  be  bound  be  tbe  commnunaement  of 
the  kyng : 

Who  that  seith  nay,  we  shall  make  a flood 
To  renne  in  the  stretis  by  ther  blood  shedyng. 

2.  Miles.  Therforuntousvomakeadelyve- 

raunce 

Of  your  young  children,  and  that  a none. 
Or  ells,  be  Mahounde,  we  shall  geve  a mys- 
chaunce,  [goon. 

Our  sharpe  swerds  thurgh  your  bodies  shall 

Watktn.  Therfor  be  ware,  for  we  will  not 
leve  oon  170 

In  all  this  cuntre  that  shall  us  escape, 

T shall  rather  slee  them  everychoon 
And  make  them  to  lye  and  mowe  like  an  ape. 
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1.  Mduks.  Fye  oa  yon,  traitors  of  cruel  1 

tormentryo, 

Wiche  with  yonr  ewerda  of  mortal!  violens,— 

2.  Muuer.  Our  young  children,  that  can 

no  socouro  but  crie, 

Wyll  slee  and  devoure  in  thcr  innocent. 

3.  Muuer.  Ye  false  traitors  unto  God,  ye 
do  grett  oflcns, 

To  sle  and  morder  young  children  that  in 
the  cradcll  slumber. 

4.  Muuer.  But  we  women  shall  make  a 
geyns  you  resistens  iso 
After  our  power,  your  malice  to  encomber. 

Watktn.  Peas,  you  folvshe  quenys,  wha 
shuld  you  defende 
Ageyns  us  armyd  men  in  this  apparailo? 
We  be  bold  men,  and  the  kyng  us  ded  sende 
Hedyr  in  to  this  cuntre  to  hold  with  you 
battoile.  iss 


Here  the!  shall  bets  Walkyn;  and  the  Knyghts 
shall  come  to  rescue  hym,  and  than  thei  go 
to  II crowds  hous  sayng  — 

1.  Milks.  Honorable  prynce  of  grett  appa- 
rayle,  [have  wrought, 
Thurgh  Jerusalem  and  Jude,  your  wyll  wo 
Full  suerly  harneysed  in  arms  of  plate  and 
made,  [brought. 
The  children  of  Israeli  unto  deth  wo  have 


Marla.  Joseph,  my  spouse,  tyme  it  is,  we 
goo  i»o 

Unto  the  temple  to  make  an  offryngo 
Of  our  swete  sone;  the  law  commanaith  so, 
And  ij  yonge  dowys  wyth  us  for  to  bryng 
In  to  a prests  hands,  without  tarieng, 

I shall  presente  for  an  observaunce,  i»s 

Onr  babe  so  blissed  wiche  is  but  yonge 
With  me  to  go,  I pray  you,  make  purviaunce. 

Joseph.  Most  blissed  spouse,  me  list  not 
• to  feync, 

Fsrn  wold  I plese  you  with  hooll  afleccion; 
Behold  now,  wyflT,  here  are  dowys  tweyne,  goo 
Of  wiche  ye  snull  make  an  oblacion, 

With  our  child  of  full  grett  devocion: 

Goth  forth  a fern,  hertly  I you  pray. 

And  I shall  folue,  void  of  presumpcioD, 

With  title  entent  as  an  old  man  may.  jos 


Symeon  (tha  bishop).  Welcome,  lord,  excel- 
lent of  power; 

And  welcome,  Maria,  with  your  sono  sovo- 
rcyno : 

Your  oblacion  of  hooll  berte  and  entoer 
I reccyvo,  with  these  dowys  tweyne: 
Welcome,  babe;  forjoyo  what  may  I seyn? 
Atwen  myn  arrays  now  shall  I thee  embrace : 
My  prayer,  Lord,  was  not  made  in  veyn, 
For  now  I so  thy  cclcstiall  face. 

C Here  declare  Nunc  dimittis.) 

0 blissed  Lord,  aft  thi  language, 

In  parfight  peas  now  lett  thy  servaunt  reste; 
For  why,  myn  oyen  have  6eyn  thi  visage. 
And  eke  thyn  helthc  thurgh  my  mcke  request: 
Of  the  derk  dungeon  let  the  gats  brest 
Before  the  face  ol  thyn  people  allc;  [best  gw 
Thu  hast  brought  triuefo  aud  bawme  of  the 
With  sovereyne  sugcr  geyn  all  bitter  galle: 

1 mcncthi  self,  Lord,  gracious  and  benigno, 
That  woldest  come  down  from  thyn  high 

glorye 

Poyson  to  repellc,  thi  mercy  doth  now  sbyne 
To  chainge  thvngs  that  nre  transitory,  res 
Thu  art  the  light  and  the  hevynly  skye 
To  the  rclevyng  of  folk  most  cruell, 

Thu  hast  brought  gladnessc  to  our  oratorye. 
And  enlumyned  thy  people  of  Israeli. 


Poeta.  Honorable  sovorignes,  thus  we 
conclude  reo 

Our  matter,  that  we  have  shewid  here  in 
your  presens: 

And  though  our  eloquens  bo  but  rude, 

Wo  bcsccche  you  all  of  your  pacicns. 

To  pardon  us  of  our  oflcns; 

For  aft  the  sympyll  cunnyng  that  we  can,  res 
This  matter  wo  have  shewid  to  your  audicus. 
In  the  worship  of  our  Lady  and  hir  moder 
seynt  Anne. 

Nowo  of  this  pore  processe  we  make  an 
ende, 

Thankyng  you  all  of  your  good  attendaunee ; 
And  the  next  yeer,  as  wc  be  perposid  in 
our  mynae,  MO 
The  disputacion  of  the  doctors  to  shew  in 
your  presens. 

Wherfor  now,  ye  vyrgynes,  or  wo  go  hens. 
With  all  your  cumpany  you  goodly  avnunce : 
Also  yo  menstralles  doth  your  diligena, 

A fore  our  depertyng  geve  us  a daunce.  ms 
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HENRY  MEDWALL. 

Henry  Medwall  was  a composer  of  Moral  Plays  in  the  I so  constructed , as  to  convoy  religious  lessons;  but 
16th  century.  Allegorical  beings  were  generally  chosen  afterwards  they  became  amalgamated  with  the  Miracle 
as  personages  In  those  dramas,  and  the  stories  were  | Plays. 


NATURE  ; A MORAL -PLAT. 

Mundus  and  Worldly-aflection  are  repre- 
sented sitting  on  the  stage  „berynge  a gown 
and  cap,  and  a gyrdvll  for  Man,"  when  he 
enters,  accompanied  by  Nature,  Reason,  and 
Innoccncy.  Nature  states  that  God  has  ap- 
pointed her  his  Minister  on  earth  to  instruct 
all  creatures,  and  delivers  the  following 
stanza,  in  assertion  of  her  place  and  power. 

,Who  taught  the  cok  his  watche  howres 
to  observe,  [hye? 

And  syng  of  corage  wyth  shryll  throtc  on 
Who  taught  the  pellycan  her  tender  hart 
to  carve, 

For  she  nolde'  suffer  her  byrdys  to  dye? 
Who  taught  the  nyghtyngall  to  reeorde  besyly 
Her  strange  entunys  in  eylence  of  the  nygit? 
Certes,  I,  Nature,  and  none  other  wyght1. 

She  appoints  Reason  and  Sensuality  the 
guides  of  Man  in  the  journey  of  life;  but 
Mundus  aiding  Sensuality  in  his  seduction, 
Man  dismisses  Reason  and  his  companion 
Innocency  ,to  the  devyll  of  hell*  laughing 
at  the  latter  for  being  as  mute  ,as  a grey 
friar.1  Pride,  attcuded  by  his  page,  soon 
supplies  their  place;  and  wrapt  up  in  admi- 
ration of  himself,  he  does  not  on  his  first 
entrance  observe  Man  and  says: 

,Wote  ye  not  how  great  a lord  I am, 

Of  how  noble  progeny  I cam? 

My  fader  a knyght,  my  rnoder  callyd  ma- 
Myue  aunoestors  great  estatys?  (dame; 
And  now  the  lyvelod2  ys  to  me  fall 
By  both  theyre  dethes  natural!: 

1 am  spoken  of  more  than  they  all 
Hens  to  Parys  gatys  .... 

I love  yt  well  to  have  syde  here 
llalfe  a wote3  byneth  myne  ere; 

For  ever  more  I stand  in  fere. 

That  myne  nek  shold  take  cold. 

I knyt  yt  up  all  the  nyght, 

And  the  day  tyme  kemb  yt  down  ryght, 
And  then  it  cryspeth  and  shyneth  as"  bryght 
As  any  pyrled  gold.1 

Pride  introduces  himself  to  Man,  and 
whistiers  Sensuality,  ,tbat  all  may  hear,1  to 
use  his  influence  in  ingratiating’  him  with 
Man: 

,1  understand  that  this  gentylman  is  borne 
to  great  fortunes,  and  intendeth  to  inhabyt 


there  in  the  contray;  and  1 am  a gentylman 
that  al  way  hath  be  brought  up  with  great 
estatys,  and  affied  with  them;  and  yt  I 
myght  be  in  like  favour  wyth  thys  gentyl- 
man, I wold  be  glad  therof,  and  do  you  a 
pleasure.1 

Man,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sensual- 
ity,  agrees  that  Pride  shall  attend  upon 
him ; and  while  Alan  is  gone  out  with  Sen- 
suality to  a tavern,  Pride  and  Worldly-affec- 
tion  talk  upon  the  fitness  of  changing  Alan’s 
apparel.  Pride  thus  describes  the  dress  he 
shall  wear: 

,Syr,  our  maystcr  shall  have  a gown, 

That  all  the  galandys1  in  thys  town 
Shall  on  the  fassion  wonder: 

It  shall  not  be  sowed,  but  wyth  a lace 
Bytwixt  every  seme  a space 
Of  two  handfull  a sonder. 

Than  a doublet  of  the  new  make. 

Close  byfore  and  open  on  the  bak: 

No  sieve  upon  hys  anno. 

Under  that  a shyrt  os  soft  as  sylk. 

And  as  whyte  as  any  mylk, 

To  kepe  tho  carcas  warm. 

Than  shall  his  hosen  be  stryped, 

Wyth  corselettys  of  fyne  velvet  slyped 
Down  to  the  hard  kne; 

And  fro  the  kne  downward, 

Hys  hosen  shalbe  fresebely  gard 
Wyth  colours  ij  or  thre. 

And  whan  he  is  in  suche  aray. 

There  goth  a ruttcr5  men  wyfl  say, 

A rutter,  huf,  a gajand. 

Ye  shall  se  these  ioles  on  hym  gase, 

And  muse  as  yt  were  on  a mase 
New  brought  into  tho  land.1 

After  a quarrel  between  Alan  and  Reason, 
the  hero  of  the  piece  falls  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  who  take 
feigned  names  in  order  to  delude  him.  Kre 
long  Man  discovers  that  he  has  beien  im- 
posed upon,  repents  that  he  has  driven  away 
Reason,  and  leaving  Worldly  affection,  seeks 
Shamefacedness.  At  the  end  of  the  play 
Reason  is  reconciled  to  Alan,  and  again 
takes  him  under  her  guidance.  It  closes 
with  these  lines: 

.And  for  thys  season 
Here  wo  make  an  end. 
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Lett  we  shuld  offend 

Thys  audyence,  as  cod  defend 

It  were  not  to  be  uon. 

Te  shall  understand,  never  thelesse 
That  there  ys  inyche  more  of  thys  processc 


Wherein  we  shall  do  onr  besynes, 

And  our  true  ondevure 

To  Bhew  yt  unto  you,  after  our  guyse. 

Whan  my  lord  shall  so  devyse; 

It  shalbc  at  hys  pleasure.' 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 


Christopher  Marlowe  , one  of  Shakspeare’s  moat  emi- 
nent predecessors,  was  born  about  IM‘2,  at  Canterbury. 
In  1567  he  took  tile  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Cambridge  , be- 
fore thla  time  he  had  written  his  play  of  ,TamburIaine  the 
Great*.  HU  seat  play  was  ,The  Life  and  Death  of  I)r. 
Fautua'  in  which  the  poet  has  displayed  a great  amount 
of  talent,  and  Introduced  some  scenes  of  terrific  gran- 


THE  TRAGICAL  HISTORY  OF  DOCTOR  FAUSTUS. 
How  Faustus  fell  to  the  study  of  magic. 

■ born  of  pareots  base  of  stock 

In  Germany,  within  a town  called  Rhodes ; 
At  riper  years  to  Wirtcraberg  he  went. 
Whereas  his  kinsmen  chiefly  brought  him  up. 
So  much  he  profits  in  Divinity.  (name, 
Oat  shortly  he  was  graced  with  Doctor's 
Excelling  all.  and  sweetly  can  dispute 
in  the  heavenly  matters  of  theology: 

Till  swoln  with  cunning  and  a self-conceit. 
His  waxen  wings  did  mount  above  liis 
reach.  [throw : 

And  melting,  heaven  conspired  his  over- 
for  falling  to  a devilish  exercise,  [gifts, 
And  glutted  now  with  Learning's  golden 
He  surfeits  on  the  cursed  necromancy. 
Nothing  so  sweet  as  magic  is  to  him, 

Which  he  prefers  before  his  chiefest  bliss. 

fxesTes,  in  bis  study,  runs  through  ths  circle 
of  the  sciences;  and  being  satisfied  with  none 
of  them,  determines  to  addict  himself  to  magic. 

Eaust.  Settle  thy  studies,  Faustus,  and  be- 
gin 

To  sound  the  depth  of  that  thou  wilt  profess : 
Having  commenc'd,  be  a Divine  in  show, 
Vet  level  at  the  end  of  every  art, 

And  live  and  die  in  Aristotle's  works. 

Nweet  Analytics,  'tis  thou  hast  ravish’d  me, 
H«ne  disserere  cat  finis  Logices. 

“•  to  dispute  well,  Logic’s  chiefest  end? 
Affords  this  art  no  greater  miracle? 

Ehen  read  no  more;  thou  hast  attain'd  that 
end. 

A greater  subject  fitteth  Faustus’  wit. 
bid  Economy  farewell;  and  Galen  come. 

» physician,  Faustus,  heap  up  gold. 

And  be  eterniz’d  for  some  wond'rous  cure. 
Nunmom  bonum  medicinse  sanitas: 

Hie  end  of  physic  is  our  bodies'  health. 
Why,  Faustus,  hast  thou  not  attain’d  that 
end? 


deur.  TWj*  wa»  followed  by  the  .Jew  of  Malta',  .The  Mas- 
sacre at  Faria1  au<l  .Edward  flic  Second*,  of  which  the 
laat  U considered  the  finest ; indeed  it  lit  thought  in  some 
parts  worthy  of  being  compared  with  Shakspeare'a  Rich- 
ard II.  He  has  also  written  several  other  dramatic 
pieces , all  possessing  a certain  amount  of  worth,  beside 
several  small  poems  of  less  value.  Marlowe  died  In  1593. 

Are  not  thy  bills  hung  up  as  monuments. 
Whereby  whole  cities  have  escap’d  the  plague. 
And  divers  desperate  maladies  been  cured? 
Yet  art  thou  still  but  Faustus.  and  a man, 
Couldst  thou  make  men  but  live  eternally. 
Or  being  dead  raise  men  to  life  again, 

Then  this  profession  were  to  be  esteem’d. 
Physic,  farewell.  Where  is  Justinian? 

Si  una  eademquc  res  legatur  duobus, 

Alter  rein,  alter  valorem  rci,  Ac. 

A petty  ease  of  paltry  legacies. 

Kxneredituri  fillurn  non  potest  pater,  nisi  Ac. 
Such  is  the  subject  of  the  Institute, 

Aud  universal  body  of  the  Law. 

This  study  fits  a mercenary  drudge, 

Who  aims  at  nothing  but  eternal  trash, 

Too  servile  and  illiberal  for  me. 

When  all  is  done.  Divinity  is  best. 

Jerome's  Bible,  Faustus:  view  it  well. 
Stipendium  peccati  mors  cst:  ha!  Stipen- 
dium,  Ac. 

The  reward  of  sin  is  death:  that’s  hard. 

Si  peccasse  negamus,  fallimnr , et  nulla  est 
in  nobis  veritas. 

If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  there  is  no  truth  in  ns. 
Why  then  belike  we  must  sin,  and  so  con- 
sequently die. 

Aye,  we  must  die  an  everlasting  death. 

What  doctrine  call  you  this?  Che  sera  sera: 
What  will  be  shall  be.  Divinity  adieu. 

These  Metaphysics  of  Magicians, 

And  necromantic  books,  are  heavenly. 

Lines,  Circles,  Letters,  Characters: 

Aye, -these  are  those  that  F’aostus  most 
desires. 

O what  a world  of  profit  and  delight. 

Of  power,  of  honour,  of  omnipotence, 

Is  promised  to  the  studious  artizan  I 
All  things  that  move  between  the  quiet 
poles  [Kings 

Shall  be  at  mv  command.  Emperors  and  - 
Are  but  obey'd  in  their  several  provinces; 
But  his  dominion  that  exceeds  in  this, 
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Stretch  eth  as  far  as  doth  the  mind  of  man : 
A sound  Magician  is  a Demigod. 

Here  tiro  my  brains  to  gain  a deity. 

*«*•••••»**» 

How  am  I glutted  with  conceit  of  this! 
Shall  I moke  Spirits  fetch  me  what  I please? 
Resolve  me  of  all  ambiguities? 

Perform  what  desperate  enterprises  I will? 
I ’ll  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold, 
Ransack  .the  ocean  for  orient  pearl, 

And  search  all  corners  of  the  new-foond 
world 

For  pleasant  fruits  and  princely  delicates. 

I 'll  have  them  read  me  strange  philosophy  j 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  all  foreign  kings: 

I ’ll  have  them  wall  all  Germany  with 
brass. 

And  with  swift  Rhine  circle  all  Wirtemberg: 
I 'll  have  them  fill  the  public  schools  with 
skill, 

Wherewith  the  students  shall  be  bravely  clad : 
I '11  levy  soldiers  with  the  coin  they  bring, 
And  chase  the  Prince  of  Parma  from  our 
land; 

And  reign  sole  king  of  all  the  provinces; 
Yea,  stranger  engines  for  the  brunt  of  war, 
Than  was  the  fiery  keel  at  Antwerp  bridge, 
I ’ll  make  my  servile  Spirits  to  invent 
Come,  German  Valdes,  and  Cornelius, 

And  make  me  wise  with  your  sage  conference. 
Enter  Values  and  Correligs. 

Faust.  Valdes,  sweet  Valdes,  and  Cor- 
nelius, [last 

Know  that  your  words  have  won  me  at  the 
To  practise  magic  and  concealed  Arts. 
Philosophy  is  odious  and  obscure: 

Both  Law  and  Physic  are  for  petty  wits; 
Tis  Magic,  Magic,  that  hath  ravish’d  me. 
Then  gentle  friends  aid  me  in  this  attempt; 
And  I that  have  with  subtil  syllogisms 
Gravell’d  the  Pastors  of  the  German  Church, 
And  made  the  flowering  pride  of  Wirtem- 
berg frits 

Swarm  to  my  problems,  as  th’  infernal  Spi- 
On  sweet  Musteus  when  he  came  to  hell, 
Will  be  as  cunning  as  Agrippa  was, 

Whose  shadow  made  all  Europe  honour  him. 
Vald.  Faustus,  these  books,  thy  wit,  and 
our  experience, 

Shall  make  all  nations  canonize  us. 

As  Indian  Moors  obey  their  Spanish  Lords, 
So  shall  the  Spirits  of  every  Element 
Be  always  serviceable  to  us  three:  [please; 
Like  Lions  shall  they  guard  us  when  we 
Like  Almain  Rutters  with  their  horsemen’s 
staves. 

Or  Lapland  Giants  trotting  by  our  sides: 
Sometimes  like  Women,  or  unwedded  Maids, 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  Queen 
of  Love. 


Corn.  The  miracles  that  magic  will  per- 
form, 

Will  make  thee  vow  to  study  nothing  else. 
He  that  is  grounded  in  astrology, 

Enricht  with  tongues,  well  seen  in  minerals. 
Hath  all  the  principles  magic  doth  require. 
Faust.  Come,  show  me  some  demonstra- 
tions magical. 

That  I may  conjure  in  some  bushy  grove. 
And  havo  these  joys  in  full  possession. 
Vald.  Then  haste  tbee  to  some  solitary 
grove, 

And  bear  wise  Bacon’s  and  Albanus’  works, 
The  Hebrew  Psalter,  and  New  Testament; 
And  whatsoever  else  is  requisite 
We  will  inform  thee,  ere  our  conference 
cease. 

Facstos  being  instructed  in  the  elements  of  magic 
by  his  friends  Valdes  and  Cobreuus,  sella 
bis  soul  to  the  devil,  to  have  an  Evil  Spirit  at 
his  command  for  twenty-four  years.  — When 
the  yean  are  expired,  the  devils  claim  his  soul. 
Faustus  — tie  night  of  hie  death. 

Wagrrr  his  Servant. 

Faust.  Say,  Wagner,  thou  hast  perused 
my  Will, 

How  dost  thou  like  it? 

Wao.  Sir,  so  wondrous  well, 

As  in  all  humble  duty  I do  yield 
My  life  and  lasting  service  for  your  love. 

[Ekii. 

Three  Scholars  eater. 

Faust.  Gramercy,  Wagner. 

Welcome,  Gentlemen. 

First  Sen.  Now,  worthy  Faustn9,  me- 
thinks  your  looks  arc  chang'd. 

Faust.  Oh,  Gentlemen. 

Sec.  Sen.  What  ails  Faustus? 

Faust.  Ah,  my  sweet  chamber-fellow,  had 
I lived  with  tbee,  then  had  I lived  still, 
but  now  must  die  eternally.  Look,  Sirs, 
comes  he  not?  comes  he  not? 

First  Sen.  Ob  my  dear  Faustus,  what 
imports  this  fear? 

Sec.  Sch.  Is  all  our  pleasure  turned  to 
melancholy? 

Third  Sch.  He  is  not  well  with  being 
over  solitary. 

Sec.  Sch.  If  it  bo  so,  we  will  have  phy- 
sicians, and  Faustus  shall  be  cured. 

Third  Sch.  'Tis  but  a surfeit,  Sir;  fear 
nothing. 

Faust.  A surfeit  of  a deadly  sin  that 
hath  damn'd  both  body  and  soul. 

Sec.  Sch.  Yet,  Faustus,  look  up  to  hea- 
ven, and  remember  mercy  is  infinite. 

Faust.  But  Faustus’  onence  can  ne’er  be 
pardoned.  The  serpent  that  tempted  Eve 
may  be  saved,  but  not  Faustus.  O Gen- 
tlemen, hear  me  with  patience,  and  tremble 
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M At  my  speeches.  Though  my  heart  pant 
ud  quiver  to  remember  that  I have  been 
utudent  here  these  thirty  years.  O would 
1 had  ne’er  seen  Wirtemberg,  never  read 
book!  and  what  wonders  have  I done,  all 
Germany  can  witness,  yea,  all  the  worlds  ! 
for  which,  Faustus  hath  lost  both  Germany  j 
»nd  the  world:  yea,  heaven  itself,  heaven 
the  seat  of  God,  the  throne  of  the  blessed, 
the  kingdom  of  joy,  and  must  remain  in  hell  I 
for  ever.  Hell,  O hell,  for  ever.  Sweet 
friends,  wbat  shall  become  of  Faustus  being 
in  hell  for  ever? 

Sec.  Sch.  Yet  Faustus  call  on  God. 
Faust.  On  God  whom  Fanstus  hath  ab- 
jured? on  God  whom  Faustus  hath  blas- 
phemed? 0 my  God,  I would  weep  but  the 
devil  draws  in  my  tears.  Gush  forth  blood 
instead  of  tears,  yea  life  and  soul.  Oh,  he 
stays  my  tongue  : I would  lift  up  my  hands, 
hat  see,  they  hold  ’em,  they  bold  'em. 
Scholars.  Who,  Faustus? 

Faust.  Why,  Lucifer  and  Mephistophilis. 

0 gentlemen,  1 gave  them  my  soul  for  cunning. 
Scholars.  O God  forbid. 

Faust.  God  forbid  it  indeed,  but  Faustus 
hath  done  it:  for  the  vain  pleasure  of  four- 
and-twentv  years  hath  Faustus  lost  eternal 
joy  and  felicity.  I writ  them  a bill  with 
mine  own  blood,  the  date  is  expired:  this 
is  the  time,  and  he  will  fetch  me. 

First  Sch.  Why  did  not  Faustus  tell  ub 
of  this  before,  that  Divines  might  have 
prayed  for  thee? 

Faust.  Oft  have  I thought  to  have  done 
so;  bat  the  devil  threatened  to  tear  me  in 
pieces  if  I named  God;  to  fetch  me  body 
and  soul  if  I once  gave  ear  to  divinity,  and 
now  it  is  too  late.  Gentlemen,  away,  lest 
you  perish  with  me. 

Sec.  Sch.  O what  may  we  do  to  save 
Faustus? 

Faust.  Talk  not  of  me  but  save  your- 
selves and  depart. 

Third  Sch.  God  will  strengthen  me,  I 
will  stay  with  Faustus. 

First  Sch.  Tempt  not  God,  sweet  friend, 
hot  let  us  into  the  next  room  and  pray  for  him. 

Faust.  Aye,  pray  for  me,  pray  for  me; 
and  what  noise  soever  you  hear,  come  not 
onto  me,  for  nothing  can  rescue  me 
Sec.  Sch.  Pray  thou,  and  we  will  pray, 
that  God  may  have  mercy  upon  thee. 

Faust.  Gentlemen,  farewell ; if  I live  till 
morning,  I 11  visit  you:  if  not,  Faustus  w 
gone  to  hell. 

Scholars.  Faustus,  farewell. 

Faustus  alone.  — The  clock  tlrikee  eleven. 
Faust.  O Faustus, 

h’ow  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live, 
And  then  thou  must  be  damn’d  perpetually. 


Stand  still  yon  ever-moving  spheres  of  hea- 
ven, [come. 

That  time  may  cease,  and  midnight  never 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day:  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A year,  a month,  a natural  day, 

That  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  soul. 
O lente  lent*  currite  noctis  oqui. 

The  stars  move  still,  time  runs,  the  clock 
will  strike,  [damn’d? 
The  devil  will  come,  and  Faustus  must  be 
O I will  leap  to  heaven,  who  pulls  me  down? 
See  whero  Christ's  blood  streams  in  the  fir- 
i moment:  [Christ, 

I One  drop  of  blood  will  save  me:  Oh,  my 
Rend  not  my  heart  for  naming  of  my  Christ. 
Yet  will  I call  on  him:  O spare  me,  Lucifer. 
Where  is  it  how?  'tis  gone? 

And  see,  a threat’ning  arm,  and  angry 
brow.  [on  me. 

Mountains  and  hills  come,  come,  and  fall 

And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  hea- 
ven. [earth : 

No?  then  I will  headlong  run  into  the 
Gape  earth.  O no,  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
You  stars  that  reign’d  at  my  nativity. 
Whose  influence  have  allotted  death  and  hell. 
Now  draw  up  Faustus  like  a foggy  mist 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud; 
That  when  you  vomit  forth  into  the  air, 
My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoaky 
mouths,  (ven. 

But  let  my  soul  mount,  and  ascend  to  hea- 
Tke  watch  etrikee. 

O half  the  hour  is  past:  'twill  all  be  past 
anon. 

O if  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sin. 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain. 

Let  Faustus  live  in  hell  a thousand  years, 
A hundred  thousand,  and  at  the  last  be 
saved : 

No  end  is  limited  to  damned  souls. 

Why  wert  thou  not  a creature  wanting  soul? 
Or  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast? 
Oh,  Pythagoras,  Metempsychosis,  were  that 
true,  [chang'd 

This  sonl  should  fly  from  me,  and  I be 
Into  some  brutish  beast 
All  beasts  sre  happy,  for  when  they  die, 
Their  souls  are  soon  dissolv’d  in  elements: 
But  mine  must  live  still  to  be  plagued  in  helL 
Curst  be  the  parents  that  engender’d  me: 
No,  Faustus,  curse  thyself,  curse  Lucifer, 
That  hath  depriv’d  thee  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 
The  clock  etrikee  twelve. 

It  strikes,  it  strikes;  now,  body,  turn  to  air, 
Or  Lncifer  will  bear  thee  quick  to  hell. 

0 soul,  be  chang’d  into  small  water  drops, 
And. fall  into  the  ocean;  ne’er  be  found. 

Thunder,  and  enter  the  Decile. 

O mercy  heaven,  look  not  so  fierce  on  me. 
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Adders  and  serpents,  let  me  breathe  awhile: 
Ugly  hell  gape  not;  come  not  Lucifer: 

1 ’ll  burn  my  books : Oh  Mephistophilis ! . 

* * • * * 

.Safer  Scholars. 

First  Sen.  Come  gentlemen,  let  us  go 
visit  Faustus, 

For  such  a dreadful  night  was  never  seen 
Since  first  the  world's  creation  did  begin, 
Such  fearful  shrieks  and  cries  were  never 
heard.  [danger. 

Pray  heaven  the  Doctor  have  escaped  the 
Sec.  Sen.  O help  us  heavens  1 see  here 
are  Faustus’  limbs 
All  torn  asunder  by  the  hand  of  death. 
Tuird  Sch.  The  devil  whom  Faustus  serv'd 
hath  torn  him  thus:  [thought 

For  ’twixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one,  me- 
I heard  him  shriek,  and  call  aloud  for  help; 
At  which  same  time  the  house  seem’d  all 
on  fire 


With  dreadful  horror  of  these  damned  fiends. 

Sec.  Sen.  Well,  gentlemen,  though  Fau- 
stus’ end  be  such 

As  every  Christian  heart  laments  to  think  on: 
Yet,  for  he  was  a scholar  once  admired 
•For  wondrous  knowledge  in  our  German 
schools, 

We’ll  give  his  mangled  limbs  due  burial: 
And  all  the  scholars,  cloth’d  in  mourning 
black, 

Shall  wait  upon  his  heavy  funeral. 

Chorus.  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might 
have  grown  full  strait, 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man; 
Faustus  is  gone!  Regard  his  hellish  fall, 
Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  things; 

Whose  deepness  doth  entice  such  forward 
wits  [mite. 

To  practise  more  than  heavenly  power  per- 
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Stratford  - upon  - Avon  boasts  of  having  boon  tho 
birth  - place  of  this  hero  of  English  literature.  Tho 
event  of  his  birth  took  place  in  April  1M4*  Tho  par- 
ticulars of  hU  life  arc  Involved  In  gToat  obscurity , but 
it  is  maintained  by  many  that  his  father  followed  tho 
trade  of  a glover  or  wool -comber  and  was  in  good  cir- 
cumstances. William  is  said  to  havo  attended  tho  gram- 
mar school  of'hls  native  town,  where  most  probably  he 
Acquired  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  which  Hen 
Jonson  speak*  of  as  having  been  very  limited.  Great 
doubts  exist  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  he  em- 
ployed himself  after  leaving  school,  but  the  supposition 
of  his  having  «|>ent  some  time  in  u lawyer’s  office  Is  most 
prevalent,  as  all  his  writings  prove  him  to  have  been 
well  versed  in  the  terms  of  law.  The  London  actors 
often  visited  Stratford , and  therefore  wo  may  rendUy 
fancy,  that  Shakspearc  had  some  intercourse  with  them, 
which,  blended  with  the  observation  oftho  lovely  scenery 
around  his  native  town  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that 
genius  which  was  to  delight  the  world  at  a future  period. 
Perhaps  also  in  being  a spectator  of  the  plays  acted  there 
he  formed  an  idea  of  sometime  making  an  improvement 
upon  the  profession  At  the  age  of  eighteen  ho  married 
Ann  Hathaway,  the  daughter  of  a .substantial  yeoman*, 
and  soon  afterwards  left  Stratford  to  try  his  fortune  in 
London  ; some  say  to  avoid  disagreeable  circumstances 
issuing  from  a lampoon  he  had  written  upou  a gentleman, 
for  having  accused  him  of  stealing  deer  from  his  estate. 
In  London  he  became  a partner  in  the  Black  friars  com- 
pany ami  his  reputation  was  soon  insured,  for  In  1689,  his 
name  stands  eleventh  in  a list  of  fifteen  forming  the  com- 
pany, In  1696,  the  6th  in  a list  of  eight,  and  In  1603,  wo 
find  him  second  proprietor  in  a new  patent  granted  by 
James  I.  Prom  1684  to  1611,  he  Is  supposed  to  have  pub- 
lished nil  his  plays  to  the  number  of  thirty  seven,  and 
In  161U  drawn  by  tender  remembrances  of  his  native  town, 


he  entered  it  once  more , there  to  spend  his  remaining 
days  in  that  peace  which  he  had  so  well  earned.  There 
be  passed  four  years  in  competency ; he  expired  at  the 
age  of  62,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard. 
8hakspcare  is  supposed  to  have  begun  his  literary  career 
by  correcting  tho  plays  of  others,  and  fitting  them  for 
appearing  before  tho  public.  The  ,two  Gentlemen  ot 
Verona*  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  earliest  produc- 
tions; It  Is  written  with  tho  timidity  of  youthful  genius 
and  tiro  style  docs  not  appear  fully  formed.  In  .Richard  II. 
and  III.*  the  characters  arc  beautifully  worked  out:  in 
.Romeo  and  Juliet*  and  ,The  Merchant  of  Venice*  it  is 
obvious,  that  age  has  had  a beneficial  effect  upon  the 
writer,  and  in  the  .Merry  wives  of  Windsor* , .As  you 
like  it*,  , Henry  IV. 4 Ac.,  all  these  improvements  blended 
with  the  richest  comic  of  comedy  appear.  In  .King  Lear*, 
,Hamlet*,  .Othello* . .Macbeth*  and  the  .Tempest* , his 
latest  and  best  productions,  all  the  various  talents  of  his 
wonderful  mind  are  combined,  ,Ue  was  the  man*  (we 
quote  this  passage  from  Dryden),  who  of  all  modem  and 
perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  present 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously  but  luckily. 
When  he  describes  anything  you  more  than  see  it,  you 
feel  it  too.  Those  who  havo  accused  him  to  have  wanted 
learning  give  him  tho  greater  commendation:  he  was 
naturally  learned  ; he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  nature ; he  looked  inwards  and  found  her  there. 
1 cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike;  wero  he  so,  I 
should  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest 
of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid ; Ills  comic 
wit  degenerating  into  clinches,  his  serious,  into  bom- 
bast. But  he  is  always  great,  when  great  occasion  is 
presented  to  him ; no  man  can  say  he  ever  had  a fit 
subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  rise  above  the  rest 
of  poets*. 
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York  ; uncle  to  the  King. 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT.  Duke  of  Lanca- 
ster; uucle  to  the  King. 
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Persons  Represented. 

HENRY.suruamedBOLINGBROKE, 
Duke  o(  Hereford,  son  to  John  of 
Gaunt;  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
DUKE  OF  AUMEKLE , son  to  the 
Duke  of  York. 


MOWBRAY,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
DUKE  OF  SURREY. 
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EARL  BERKLEY. 
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UiftOT,  a creature  to  King  Richard. 
GUEST,  * rreatore  to  King  Richard. 
S14L  OP  NORTHUMBERLAND. 
HEXRT  PERCY,  eon  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland. 

LORD  ROSS. 

LORD  WILLOUGHBY. 

SCENE, 

ACT  L 


LORD  FITZWATER. 

BISHOP  OP  CARLISLE. 

ABBOT  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

LO  RDM  ARB  UAL;  and  anothwLord. 
SIR  PIERCE  OF  EXTON. 

SIR  STEPHEN  SCROOP. 

Captain  of  a band  of  Welchmen. 


DlSrBRflKDLV  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALKS. 


QUEEN  to  King  Richard. 

DUCIIESS  OF  GLOSTER. 
DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 

Lady  attending  on  the  Qncen. 
Lords,  Heralds,  Officers.  Soldiers, 
Tvro  Gardeners,  Keeper,  Messen- 
ger, Groom,  and  other  attendants. 


SCENE  I.  — London.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 

Esfcr  Koto  Richard,  attended;  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  other  Nobles,  tcith  him. 

K.  Rich.  Old  John  of  Gaunt , time-hon- 
our’d  Lancaster, 

Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,1 
Brought  hither  Henry  Herefordjthy  bold  son : 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
W hich  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear,  5 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray? 

Gann/.  I have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou 
sounded  him? 

If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice; 

(hr  worthily,  ns  a good  subject  should,  10 
On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him? 
Gaunt.  As  near  as  I could  sift  him  on 
that  argument, 

On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 

Aim'd  at  your  highness,  — no  inveterate 
malice. 

K.  Rich.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence; 

face  to  face,  [hear 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will 
The  accuser,  and  the  accused,  freely  speak:  — 
[Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
High-stomach’d  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 
Re-enUr  Attendant,  with  Bolikqbrokb  and 
Norfolk.  [so 


•»vr.  raiten  uaj  nuu  uebt*-*  u,,“n i 

Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth’s  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown! 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both:  yet  one 
but  flatters  us,  25 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come;3 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high 
treason.  — 

Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray? 

'Band  and  bond  are  each  tha  put  particlpla  paaalvo  of 
tha  ,ertj  to  bind:  nod  henco  tho  band , that  by  which  a 
Urn,  [.  confined,  and  tho  bond,  that  hy  which  ono  ia 
e-astrained,  arc  one  and  the  same  thing.  3 In  the  old 
"|«M  this  title  la  Invariably  apclt  and  pronounced  Harford. 
In  Hardvoee'e  .Chronicle'  tho  word  is  always  written 
Htrfocd  or  Harford.  It  la  constantly  Herford,  as  a dis- 
futile,  in  Daniel's  .Civile  Warrea.*  3 On  which  yon 
tuave ; or  you  ooruo  on. 


Boling.  First,  (Heaven  be  the  record  to 
my  speech!)  so 

In  the  devotion  of  a subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate, 

Come  I appellant  to  this  princely  presence. 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I turn  to  thee,  s.v 
And  mark  my  greeting  well;  for  what  I speak 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a traitor,  and  a miscreant; 

Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live ; so 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  tho  note. 
With  a foul  traitor’s  name  stuff  1 thy  throat ; 
And  wish  (so  please  my  sovereign),  ere  1 
move,  [sword  may  prove. 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn 
Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse 
my  zeal: 

'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a woman’s  war, 

The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  11s  twain  : so 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  bo  cool'd  for  this. 
Yet  can  I not  of  such  tame  patience  boast. 
As  to  be  hash’d,  and  nought  at  all  to  say: 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness 
curbs  me  fas 

From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech ; 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  return’d 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his 
throat. 

Setting  aside  his  high  blood’s  royally. 

And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  ray  liege, 

I do  defy  him,  and  I spit  at  him ; ,60 

Call  him  a slanderous  coward,  and  a villain : 
Which  to  maintain,  I would  allow  him  odds; 
And  meet  him.  were  I tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 

Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable 1 cs 

Wherever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Meantime,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty,  — 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 
Boling.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I 
throw  my  gage, 

Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king ; 70 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  tneo  to 
except: 

If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength, 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn , then 
stoop; 

*~Untnhobltnbl« , nnhablubl.. 
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Bv  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else,  76 
Will  I make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 
Nor.  I take  it  up;  and  by  that  sword 
I swear,  [shoulder. 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my 
I’ll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree,  80 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial: 

And,  when  I mount,  alive  may  I not  light, 
If  I be  traitor,  or  unjustly  6ght! 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to 
Mowbray’s  charge? 

It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us'  » 
So  much  as  of  a thought  of  ill  in  him. 
Boling.  Look,  what  I speak  my  life  shall 
prove  it  truo;  — 

That  Mowbray  hath  receiv’d  eight  thousand 
nobles,  [diers ; 

In  name  of  lendings,  for  your  highness’  sol- 
The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd*  em- 
ployments. *0 

Like  a false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides  I say,  and  will  in  battle  prove,  — 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey’d  by  English  eye,  — 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land, 
Fetch’d  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head 
and  spring. 

Further  I say,  — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  all  this  good,  — 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death ; 
Suggest*  his  soon-believing  adversaries; 
And,  consequently,  like  a traitor  coward, 
Sluic’d  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams 
of  blood: 

Which  blood,  liko  sacrificing  Abel’s,  cries 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  tho  earth, 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 
K.  Rich.  Iiow  high  a pitch  his  resolution 
soars  I — [110 

Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say’st  thou  to  this? 
Nor.  O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his 
face. 

And  bid  his  ears  a little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood. 
How  God,  and  good  men,  bate  so  foul  a liar. 
K.Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes  us 
and  ears: 

Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  our  kingdom’s  heir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father’s  brother’s  son,) 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  1 make  a vow, 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred 
blood 


' To  Inherit  vu  not  only  used  In  tho  aense  of  to  In- 
herit n«  an  heir,  but  In  that  of  to  racelve  Generally.  It 
ii  here  used  for  to  catut  to  reretre  * Let rd,  In  Its  early 
signification  , meant , milled , deluded  , and  thence  It 
came  to  itand,  as  here,  for  wicked.  * Prompt 


Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partializciso 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul: 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray;  so  art  thou; 
Free  speech,  and  fearless,  I to  thee  allow. 
Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to 
thy  heart,  [liestl  m 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I had  for  Calais 
Disburs'd  I duly  to  his  highness’  soldiers: 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I by  consent; 

For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt,  iso 
Upon  remainder  of  a clear  account. 

Since  last  I went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen: 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie.  — For  Gloster's 
death,  — 

I slew  him  not;  but  to  my  own  disgrace, 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. 

For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster,  1*5 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe, 

Once  I did  lay  an  ambush  lor  your  life, 

A trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul: 
But,  ere  I last  receiv'd  the  sacrament, 

I did  confess  it;  and  exactly  begg'd  140 
Your  grace’s  pardon,  and,  I hope,  I had  it. 
This  is  my  fault:  As  for  the  rest  appeal'd. 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a villain, 

A recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor: 
Which  in  myself  I boldly  will  defend;  14* 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor’s  foot, 

To  prove  myself  a loyal  gentleman  [som : 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  bis  bo- 
In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I pray  iso 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be 
rul'd  by  me; 

Let’s  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood; 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision:  ms 

Forget,  forgive;  conclade,  and  be  agreed; 
Our  doctors  say,  this  is  no  month  to  bleed. 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun: 
We’ll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your 
son. 

Gaunt.  To  be  a make-peace  shall  become 
my  age:  — ["gage.  ieo 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s 
K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 
Gaunt.  When,  Harry  ? when?' 

Obedience  bids,  I should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid; 

there  is  no  boot.* 
Nor.  Myself  1 throw , dread  sovereign, 
at  thy  foot:  ics  (shame: 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my 
The  one  my  duty  owes:  but  my  fair  name, 
(Despite  of  death,)  that  lives  upon  my  grave. 


' When,  to  uaed,  is  in  expression  of  Impatience.  * Boot 
Is  here  used  in  its  original  sens*  of  compensation.  There 
Is  no  boot,  no  remedy  for  what  Is  past,  — nothing  to  be 
added,  or  subatitnted. 
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Todark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have.  Which  made  the  fault  that  wc  cannot  correct, 
im disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here;  170  Hut  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  Heaven; 
rarcM  to  the  aoul  with  slander's  venom’d  Who,  when  he  secs  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
- spear;  [blood  Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart-  Duch.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharp- 
nhidi  breath’d  this  poison.  er  spur?  [jis 

A".  Rich.  Rage  must  be  withstood:  Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire? 

Give  me  his  gage:  — Lions  make  leopards  Edward’s  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one, 
tame. 1 W’ere  as  seven  phials  of  -his  sacred  blood. 

Act.  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots:  take  Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one 
but  my  shame,  ns  root:  [course, 

And  [ resign  my  gage.  My  dear,  dear  lord,  Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature’s 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford  Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut; 
h spotless  reputation;  that  away,  But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay.  Glostcr,  — 

A jewel  in  a ten-times-barr’d-up  chest  iso  One  phial  full  of  Edward’s  sacred  blood, 
h a bold  spirit  in  a loyal  breast.  One  nourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, 

Mine  honour  is  my  life;  both  grow  in  one;  Is  crack'd,  ana  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done:  Is  back’d  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try;  vaded,1  23s 

la  that  I live  and  for  that  will  I die.  iss  By  envy’s  hand , and  murder’s  bloody  axe. 
K.  Rich.  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage;  Ah,  Gaunt!  his  blood  was  tbine;  that  bed, 
do  you  begin.  | that  womb,  [tbeo, 

Boling.  O,  heaven  defend  ray  soul  from  | That  mettle,  that  self-mould,  that  fashion’d 
such  foul  sin!  I Made  him  a man;  and  though  thou  liv'st 

Shall  I seem  crest-fallen  in  my  father’s  sight?  j and  breath'st,  [330 

Or  with  pale  beggar  fear  impeach  my  height  [ Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him:  thou  dost  consent 
Before' this  outdar’d  dastard?  Ere  my  tongue  In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father’s  death, 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die. 

• wrong,  Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 

Orsoand  so  base  a parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear  Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt,  it  is  despair: 

The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear;  In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter’d. 

And  spit  it  bleeding,  in  his  high  disgrace,  Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life, 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mow-  Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee: 
bray's  face,  195  That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience 
[£rit  Gaunt.  Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts 
K.  Rich.  Wo  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  What  shall  I say  ? to  safeguard  thine  own  life, 
to  command : The  best  way  is  to  'venge  my  Gloster’s  death. 

Which  since  weeannot  do  to  make  you  friends.  Gaunt.  Heaven's  is  the  quarrel ; for  hea- 

Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it,  ven’s  substitute, 

At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day;  His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight,  [fully, 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate  Hath  caus’d  his  death : the  which  if  wrong- 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate ; Let  heaven  revenge;  for  I may  never  liftstj 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,1  you  shall  see  An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

Justice  design1  the  victor's  chivalry.  Duch.  Where  then,  alas!  may. I complain 

lord  marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms  myself? 1 

Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms.  205  Gaunt  To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion 

[£»u*t  and  defence. 

eopxm.  , , _ . ..  _ , Duch.  Why  then,  I will.  Farewell,  old 

4CENE  II.  — London.  A Room  in  the  Duke  1 Gaunt. 

gf  Lancaster  s Palace.  Thou  go’st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold  350 

Enter  Qacirr  and  Duchess  or  Guostxr.  Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight: 
Gaunt  Alas!  the  part*  I had  in  Gloster’s  O,  sit  my  husband’s  wrongs  on  Hereford's 
blood  spear, 

Both  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims,  That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast! 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life.  Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 

But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands  Be  Mowbray’s  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom,  sss 

’The  crest  of  Norfolk  w»i  * golden  leopard.  JM«ke 

yoo  in  concord  — cause  you  to  be  at  ont.  * Designate  — 1 Vsde  seems  to  hare  a stronger  sense  thsn  to  fad*  al- 

pofat  oat  — exhibit  — show  by  s token.  4My  conssn-  though  fade  was  often  written  vade.  *Tbe  rerb  is  here 
fuinity  to  Gloster.  the  same  as  the  French  verb  <«  plainer*. 
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That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's 
back. 

And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists. 
A caitiff1  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford  I 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt;  thy  sometimes  bro- 
ther's wife  580 

With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 
Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell;  I must  to  Co- 
„ ventry: 

As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me  1 
Duck.  Yet  one  word  more ; — Grief  bound- 
eth  where  it  falls, 

Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight: 
I take  my  leave  before  I have  begun; 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  scemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all : — Nay,  yet  depart  not  so ; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go;  570 
1 shall  remember  more.  Bid  him  — O,  what?  — 
With  all  good  speed  at  Plasby  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  X ork  there  see. 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walla, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones?  578 
And  what  cheer  there  for  welcome  but  my 
groans?  [there, 

Therefore  commend  me;  let  him  not  come 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  everywhere: 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I hence,  and  die; 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  ray  weeping  eye.  sso 

[Extmti. 

SCENE  III.  — Open  Space  near  Coventry. 
Lists  set  out,  and  a Throne.  Heralds,  &c.,  attending. 
Enter  the  Loro  Marshal  and  Auvkrle. 
Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Here- 
ford arm’d? 

Aum.  Yea, , at  all  points;  and  longs  to 
enter  in. 

Mar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully 
and  bold,  [trumpet. 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's 
Aum.  Why,  then  the  champions  are  pre- 
par’d, and  stay  586 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 
Flourish  of  trumpets.  Enter  Kino  Richard,  tcho 
takes  his  seal  on  his  throne;  Gaukt,  and  seve- 
ral Noblemen,  who  take  their  places.  A trumpet 
is  sounded,  and  answered  by  another  trumpet 
within.  Then  enter  Nohpoi.k  , in  armour, 
preceded  by  a Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  cham- 
pion 

The  cause  of  his  arrival  hero  in  arms : 

Ask  him  his  name;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  sso 
Mar.  In  God’s  name  and  the  king’s,  say 
who  thou  art, 


*Tho  or  I (final  meaning  of  this  word  wm,  a priaonar. 
As  the  captive  anciently  became  a alave,  the  word  gra- 
dually came  to  indicate  a man  In  a servile  condition  — 
a mean  creataro  — a dishonest  person. 


And  why  thou  com’st  thus  knightly  clad  in 
arms : 

Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what's 
thy  quarrel : [oath ; 

Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thine 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven,  ami  thy  valour! 
Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 
of  Norfolk; 

Who  hither  come  engaged  bv  my  oath; 
(Which  heaven  defend  a knightshould  violate  1) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  God,  my  king,  and  his  succeeding  issue, 
Against  thedukc  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm, 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 

A traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me: 
And,  as  I truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  1 sos 

■ [He  takes  his  seat. 
Trumpet  sounds.  Enter  Bouxgbrokk  , m nr. 
mour  preceded  by  a Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in 

flnilS; 

Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war! 

And  formally  according  to  our  law 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  no 
Mar.  What  is  thy  name?  and  wherefore 
com’st  thou  hither, 
Before  king  Richard,  in  his  royal  lists? 
Against  whom  contest  thou?  and  what's  thy 
quarrel  ? [heaven  1 

Speak  like  a true  knight,  so  defend  thee 
Boling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 
Derby,  sis 

Am  I ; who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  by  heaven’s  grace,  and  my  body's 
valour, 

In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  lie's  a traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 

To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me ; 
And,  ns  I truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  1 
Mar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  beso  bold, 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists, 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 

ointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs,  sss 
oling.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my 
sovereign's  hand, 

And  bow  my  knee  before  liis  majesty: 

For  Mowbray  and  myself  arc  like  two  men 
That  vow  a long  and  weary  pilgrimage; 
Then  let  us  take  a ceremonious  leave,  330 
And  loving  farewell,  of  our  several  friends. 
Afar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  yonr 
highness,  [leave. 

And  craves  to  kiss  your  band,  and  take  his 
K.  Rich.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him 
in  our  arms. 

Cousin  of  Hereford,  os  thy  cause  is  right,  336 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight  I 
Farewell,  my  blood;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 
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Bctiruj.  0,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a tear 
Forme,  if  I be  gor'd  with  Mowbray’s  spear; 
Ai  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a bird  do  I with  Mowbray  fight.  — 
My  loving  lord,  [to  Lord  marshal]  I take 
my  leave  of  you  ; 

Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerle:  - 
Not  lick,  although  I have  to  do  with  death ; 34s 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 
Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most 
sweet: 

0 thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood,  — 

[To  Gaunt. 

Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate,  350 
Doth  with  a two-fold  vigour  lilt  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head,  — 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers ; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat,1 
And  furnish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

O'aunl.  Heaven  in  thy  good  cause  make 
thee  prosperous! 

Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution; 

And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled,  jeo 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy:  [live. 

House  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and 
Boling.  Mine  innocency,  and  saint  George 
to  thrive.  [//«  taka  kit  seal, 
A or.  [Rising.]  However  heaven,  or  fortune, 
cast  my  lot,  [throne, 
There  lives,  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard’s 
A loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman : 

Never  did  captive  with  a freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
Mis  golden  uncontroil’d  enfranchisement,  370 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. 
Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers, 
Dike  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years: 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest.1  373 
Mo  I to  fight;  Truth  hath  a quiet  breast. 

K-  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord:  securely  I 
espy 

Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 
Order  the  trial,  mnrshnl,  and  begin. 

[The  Kino  and  the.  Loans  return  to  their  seats. 
Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 
Derby,  sso 

Receive  thy  lance;  and  God  defend  thy  right! 
Boling.  [Rising.]  Strong  as  a tower  in  hope, 
I cry — amen. 

Mar.  Go  bear  this  lance  [to  an  Officer]  to 
Thomas.  dukeofNorfolk. 
1.  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 
Derby, 

^Mowbray's  waxen  cost,  Into  which  Bolinubroka'a 
point  may  enter,  la  his  frail  and  penetrable  coat, 
0r  iriDour.  2To  ploy  a part  In  a mask. 


Stands  hero  for  God,  his  sovereign  and 
himself,  365 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 

To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas 
Mowbray, 

A traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him. 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 
2.  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  330 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
Both  to  defend  himself,  und  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  ami  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disloyal ; 
Courageously,  and  with, a free  desire,  395 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Mar.  Sound,  trumpets;  and  set  forward, 
combatants. 

[.1  charge  sounded. 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder1  down. 
K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and 
their  spears. 

And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again  uou 
Withdraw  with  us;  and  let  the  trumpets 
sound, 

While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. 

[A  long  flourish. 
Draw  near,  [ To  the  Combatants. 

And  list,  what  with  our  council  we  have  dono 
For  that  our  kingdom’s  earth  should  not  be 
soil’d  405 

With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  plough’d  up  with  neigh- 
bours’ swords; 

[And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts,  410 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  you  on 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country’s 
cradle 

Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep;] 
Which  so  rous’d  up  with  boisterous  untun'd 
drums,  [bray,  415 

AVith  harsh  resounding  trumpets’  dreadful 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  ourquiet  confines  fright  fair  peace, 
And  moke  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's 
blood;  — 

Therefore,  wc  banish  you  our  territories:  — 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death,  430 
Till  twice  fivo  summers  have  enrich’d  oui 
fields, 

Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 

But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment 
Boling.  Your  will  be  done:  This  must  my 
comfort  be. 

That  sun  that  warms  you  here,  shall  shine 
on  me ; 426 

And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent, 
Shull  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment 


1 The  truncheon,  or  stag  of  command. 
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A',  liirh.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a heavier 
doom, 

Which  I with  some  unwillingness  pronounce: 
The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate  430 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear1  exile;  — 
The  hopeless  word  of,  never  to  return. 
Breathe  1 against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 
Nor.  A heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign 
liege,  [mouth : 

And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness’ 
A dearer  merit;2  not  so  deep  a maim 
As  to  bo  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  1 deserved  at  your  highness’  hands. 
The  language  I have  learn’d  these  forty  years, 
My  native  English,  now  I must  forego:  440 
And  now  my  tongue’s  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol,  or  a harp; 

Or  like  a cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 

Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony.  445 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol’u  my 
tongue, 

Doubly  portcullis’d  wiih  my  teeth  and  lips; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 

I am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a nurse,  450 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a pupil  now;  [death, 
What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native 
breath? 

K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  com- 
passionate;1 

After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late.  455 
Nor.  Then  thus  I turn  me  from  my  coun- 
try's light, 

To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

[Retiring. 

K.  Rich.  Return  again  and  take  an  oath 
with  thee. 

Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish’d  hands; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that,  you  owe  to  heaven, 
(Our  pnrt  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves,) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer:  — 
You  never  shall,  (so  help  you  truth  and 
heaven!) 

Embrace  each  other’s  love  in  banishment; 
Nor  ever  look  upon  each  other’s  face;  4G5 
Nor  ever  write,  rogroct,  or  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of your  home-bredhate ; 
Nor  ever  by  advised  purpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

*To  derc,  tho  old  English  verb,  from  the  Anplo- Saxon 
dtr-ian.  Is  to  hurt,  — to  do  mischief;  und  thence  dearth, 
meant  tip,  which  hurteth,  dereth , or  mnketh  dear.  In  tho 
expression  dear  exile  we  hove  tho  primitive  meaning  of 
to  dert.  Hut  in  the  other  expression,  dear  blood,  we 
hive  the  secondary  meaning.  One  of  the  most  painful 
consequences  of  mischief  on  a large  scale,  such  as  the 
mischief  of  a had  season,  was  dearth . What  was  spared 
wnt  thence  called  dear  — precious  — costly  — greatly 
coveted  — highly  prized,  » Reward.  3jn  the  g€nA0  0f 
complaining. 


Boling.  I swear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Boling.  Norfolk,  — so  far  as  to  mine 
enemy ; — 

By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander’d  in  the  air,  471 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh. 

As  now  our  flesh  is  banish’d  from  this  land . 
Confess  thy  treasons  ere  thou  fly  this  realm; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
Tbe  clogging  burthen  of  a guilty  soul.  480 
Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke;  if  ever  I were 
traitor 

My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I from  heaven  banish’d  as  from  hence! 
But  what  thou  art,  heaven,  thou,  and  I do 
know; 

And  all  too  soon,  1 fear,  the  king  shall  rue. 
Farewell,  my  liege: — Now  no  way  can  I 
stray;  [way.  [Eat 
Save  back  to  England;  all  the  world's  my 
K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of 
thine  eyes 

I see  thy  grieved  heart:  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  bis  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away.  — Six  frozen  winters 
spent,  [from  banishment. 
Return  [to  Boling.)  with  welcome  home 
Boling.  How  long  n time  lies  in  one  little 
word!  [springs 

Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton 
End  in  a word : Such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 
Gaunt.  I thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard 
of  me, 

He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile; 
But  little  vantage  shall  I reap  thereby; 

For  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their 
times  about,  soo 

My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light. 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  sec  my  son. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years 
to  live.  so* 

Gaunt.  But  not  a minute , king,  that  thou 
canst  give:  [sorrow, 

Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a 
morrow : 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  bis  pilgrimage ; 510 

Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death : 
But,  dead,  thv  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 
K.  Rich,  thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good 
advice, 

Whereto  thy  tongue  a party-verdict  gave; 
Why  at  our  justice  sccm'st  thou  then  to  lower? 
Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  di- 
gestion sour. 

You  urg'd  me  as  a judge;  but  I had  rather 
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Yen  would  have  bid  me  argue  likq  aiather: 
10.  bad  it  been  a stranger,  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  his  fault  I should  have  been  more 
mild : &20 

A partial  slander  sought  I to  avoid. 

And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy’d.] 
Alas,  I look’d  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away; 
But  vou  gave  leave  to  mine  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  farewell:  — and,  uncle, 
bid  him  so; 

Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 
f Flourish.  Exeunt  K.  Kichard  and  Train. 
Aum.  Cousin,  farewell : what  presence  must 
not  know, 

From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  show. 
Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ; for  I will 
ride 

As  far  as  land  will  let  me  by  your  side. 
Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard 
thy  wools. 

That  thou  rctum’st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends? 
Boling.  I have  too  few  to  take  my  leave 
of  you,  ss5 

When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 
Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a 
time.  [time. 

Boling.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that 
Gaunt.  What  is  six  winters?  they  are  quick- 
ly gone,  [one  hour  ten. 
Boling.  To  men  in  joy;  but  grief  makes 
Gaunt.  Call  it  a travel  that  thou  tak’st 
for  pleasure. 

Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I miscall 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage,  [it  so, 
Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary 
steps  MS 

Esteem  a foil,1  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 
Boling.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride 
I make 

Will  but  remember  me,  what  a deal  of  world 
I wander  from  the  jewels  that  I love,  sso 
Must  I not  serve  a long  apprenticebood 
To  foreign  passages;  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  1 was  a journeyman  to  grief? 
Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven 
visits  6S$ 

Are  to  a wise  man  ports  And  happy  havens: 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus; 

There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 

Think  not,  the  king  did  banish  thee; 

But  thou  the  king : Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  fuintly  borne. 

Go,  say,l  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour, 


'Foil  or  /oft,  ths  thin  pints  or  lost  of  metal  need  In 
MUtng  jewelry. 


And  not,  the  king  exil’d  thee:  or  suppose. 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 

And  thou  art  Hying  to  a fresher  clime,  ms 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go’st,  not  whence  thou 
com’st. 

Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians ; 

The  grass  whereon  thou  tread’st,  the  pre- 
sence strew’d;  [more 
The  flowers , fair  ladies ; and  thy  stops , no 
Than  a delightful  measure  or  a dunce: 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Boling.  O,  who  can  hold  a lire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus?  ms 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 

By  bare  imagination  of  a feast? 

Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 

By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer’s  heat? 

0,  nol  the  apprehension  of  the  good  sso 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse: 
Fell  sorrow’s  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more. 
Than  when  it  bites  but  lanccth  not  the  sore. 
Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  I’ll  bring 
theo  on  thy  way: 

Had  I thy  youth  and  cause,  I would  not  stay. 
Boling.  Then,  England’s  ground,  farewell; 

sweet  soil,  adieu; 

My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  hears  me  yet  1 
Where’er  I wander,  boast  of  this  I can. 
Though  banish’d,  yet  a true-born  English- 
man. [£r. 

SCENE  IV.  — A Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 
Enter  KuoRicuakd,  Baoot  and  Green  ; Aumeiu.« 
folUncing. 

K."  Rich.  We  did  observe.  — Cousin  Au- 
merle,  [way? 

How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his 
Aum.  1 brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call 
him  so, 

But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  1 left  him. 
K.  Rich.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting 
tears  were  shed? 

Aum.  ’Faith,  none  for  me,1  except  the 
north-east  wind,  ss* 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  face, 
Awak’d  the  sleepy  rlieuin;  and  so,  by  chance, 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a tear. 
K.  Riek.  What  said  our  cousin  when  yon 
parted  with  him? 

Aum.  Farewell!  eoo 

And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me 
craft 

Tocounterfcit  oppression  of  such  grief,  [grave. 
That  won!  seem’d  buried  in  my  sorrow’s 
Marry,  would  tho  word  farewell  liave  leng- 
then'd hours,  sot 


1 None  on  my  port. 
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And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 
lie  should  have  had  a volume  of  farewells; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 
K.  Kick.  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin : but ’t 
is  doubt,  [ment, 

When  time  shall  cali  him  home  from  banish- 
Wbether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself  and  Bushy,  Begot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ’d  his  courtship  to  the  common 
people:  — 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts, 
With  bumble  and  familiar  courtesy;  eis 

What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves; 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of 
smiles, 

And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  't  were  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-weneh ; 

A brace  of  draymen  bid  — God  speed  him 
well,  SSO 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 
With  — Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving 
friends; 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 

And  he  our  subjects’  next  degree  in  hope. 
Green.  Well,  ho  is  gone;  and  with  him 
go  these  thoughts,  ess 

Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in 
Ireland ; 

Expedient1  manage  must  bo  made,  my  liege, 
Kre  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means, 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness’  loss. 
K.  liich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to 
this  war.  630 

And,  for  our  coffers,  with  too  great  a court, 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat 
light. 

We  nre  enforc’d  to  farm  our  royal  realm; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us  635 
For  our  affairs  in  hand:  If  that  come  short, 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank 
charters;  fare  rich, 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums 
of  gold. 

And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wnnts; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Husky. 

Bushv,  wbnt  news? 

Husky.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous 
sick,  my  lord; 

Suddenly  taken;  and  hath  sent  post  baste, 
To  entreat  vour  majesty  to  visit  him.  645 
K.  Hick.  Where  lies  he? 

Husky.  At  Elv-house. 

K.  liich.  Now  put  it.  heaven,  in  his  phy- 
sician's mind, 

To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  1 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 


1 Trompt — suitable — disengaged  from  entanglements. 


To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. 
Come,  gentlemen,  let  ’s  all  go  visit  him; 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  haste,  and  come 
too  late! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I.  — London.  A Room  in  Ely  House. 

Gauht  on  a couch;  the  Duke  of  York.,  and  others 
standing  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come?  that  I may 
breathe  my  last 

In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth. 
York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not 
with  your  breath; 

For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 
Gaunt.  O,  but  they  say,  the  tongues  of 
dying  men 

Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony; 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom 
spent  in  vain;  [words  in  pain. 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their 
He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listen’d  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have 
taught  to  glose; 

More  are  men’s  ends  mark’d,  than  their 
lives  before; 

The  Betting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 

(As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest,) 
last,  [long  past; 

Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things 
Though  Richard  my  life’s  counsel  would 
not  hear,  [ear. 

My  death’s  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his 
York.  No;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flatter- 
ing sounds,  670 

As  praises  of  his  state : then,  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres;  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  ; 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy; 

Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after  in  base  imitation. 

Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there  's  no  respect  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit’s  regard. 
Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himself  will 
choose;  [wilt  thou  lose. 
’T  is  breath  thou  laek’st,  and  that  breath 
Gaunt.  Mcthinks  I am  a prophet  new  in- 
spir’d ; 

And  thus,  expiring,  uo  foretell  of  him:  686 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last; 

For  violent  fires  soon  burn  ont  themselves; 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms 
nre  short; 

Ho  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes: 
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With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the 
. feeder:  690 

Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant, 

Conituning  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kipgs,  this  scepter’d  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise,  696 

This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Against  infest  ion*  and  the  hand  of  war; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a wall,  700 
Or  as  a moat  defensive  to  a house, 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm, 
this  England,  |kings, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal 
Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  for  their 
birth,  70» 

Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
(For  Christian  service,  and  true  chivalry,) 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world’s  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son: 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear 
land,  710 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Is  now  leas’d  out,  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 
Like  to  a tenement,  or  pelting*  farm ; 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious 
siege  [shame. 

Of  watery  Neptune , is  now  bound  in  with 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds ; 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer 
others, 

Hath  made  a shameful  conquest  of  itself: 
Ah,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  1 
fCiso  Richard  and Quees;  Aumeri.e.  Bushy, 
Ghees,  Baoot,  Ross,  and  Willoughby. 
Tori.  The  king  is  come:  deal  mildly  with 
his  youth ; [the  more. 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag’d,  do  rage 
Queen.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle , Lan- 
caster? [with  aged  Gaunt? 
K-  Rich.  What  comfort,  man?  How  is ’t 
Gaunt.  O,  bow  that  name  befits  my  com- 
position 1 

Did  Gaunt,  indeed;  and  gaunt  in  being  old: 
ithin  me  grief  hath  kept  a tedious  fast; 


’AO  the  ancient  coplee  read  infection.  Farmer  hur- 
rwtad  tha  substitution  of  infution,  an  abbreviation  of 
nfaiatton,  which  appears  to  have  designated  those  vlo- 
*ot  Incursions  of  an  enemy — llioso  annoying,  Joy-de- 
Hiving  [infestu*)  ravages  — to  which  an  unprotected 
“Wtier  is  pecnliarly  exposed.  Still,  infection,  being  a 
vsrd  of  which  there  can  be  no  doobt  of  the  meaning , is 
ta  bs  preferred,  if  we  can  be  content  to  receivethe  Idea  in 
taunted  sense  — that  the  sea  in  some  sort  kept  out  pe- 
ltate , though  not  absolutely.  2 Petting  invariably 
iawaa  something  petty  — of  little  worth. 


And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not 
gaunt?  [watch’d ; 

For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all 
gaunt : 

The  pleasure  that  somo  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast,  — I mean  my  children’s 
- looks;  [gaunt; 

And,  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me 
Gaunt  am  I for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a grave, 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but 
bones,  [with  their  names? 
K.  Rich.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely 
Gaunt.  No,  misery  makes  sport  to  mock 
itself : 

Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  (latter  thee. 
K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with 
those  that  live?  [that  die. 
Gaunt.  No,  no;  men  living  flatter  those 
K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a dying,  say'st  thou 
flattcrest  me.  [sicker  be. 
Gaunt.  Oh!  no;  thou  diest,  though  I the 
K.  Rich.  I am  in  health,  I breathe,  and 
see  thee  ill.  [see  thee  ill ; 
Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me  knows  I 
III  in  myself  to  sec,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land 
Wherein  thou  best  in  reputation  sick: 

And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Committ'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee. 
A thousand  flatterers  sit  within  tby  crown, 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a verge,  75s 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a prophet’s  eyo. 
Seen  how  his  son’s  son  should  destroy  his 
sons,  [thy  shame. 

From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd. 
Which  art  possess’d  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a shame  to  let  this  land  bv  lease: 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  tnis  land : 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou,  and  not  king: 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law; 

And [fool, 

K.  Rich.  And  thou  a lunatic  lean-witted 
Presuming  on  an  ague’s  privilege, 

Darist  with  thy  frozen  admonition  770 
Make  pale  our  cheek:  chasing  the  royal  blood, 
With  fury,  from  bis  native  residence. 

Now  by  my  scat’s  right  royal  majesty, 

Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's 
son,  [head, 

This  tongue,  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverenu 
shoulders,  [ward’s  son, 
Gaunt,  O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Ed- 
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For  that  I was  his  father  Edward’s  son; 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 

Hast  thou  tapp’d  out,  and  urunkenly  ca- 
rous’d; [soul,  780 

My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy 
souls!) 

May  be  a precedent  and  witness  good, 
That  thou  respect’st  not  spilling  Edward’s 
blood : 

Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I have; 
And  thy  unkimlness  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  u too-long  wither’d  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with 
thee  1 — 

These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be!  — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave: 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[Exit,  borne  out  by  AuAttendants. 
K.  Hick.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and 
sullens  have;  (grave. 
For  both  hast  thou,  anil  both  become  the 
York.  I do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute 
his  words 

To  wayward  sickliness  and  ape  in  him:  795 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 
K.  ltick.  Kight;  you  say  true:  ns  Here- 
ford’s love,  so  his: 

As  theirs,  so  mine;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Enter  Nortiii'mbkrlakd. 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends 
him  to  your  majesty. 

K.  Rich.  What  says  he?  [said: 

North.  Nay,  nothing;  nil  is 

His  tongue  is  now  a stringless  instrument; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath 
spent.  [rupt  so! 

York.  He  York  the  next  that  must  be  bank- 
Thoueh  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a mortal  woe. 
K.  Hick.  The  npest  fruit  first  falls , and 
so  doth  he; 

His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be: 
So  much  for  that.  Now  for  our  Irish  wars: 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed 
kerns,  [else, 

Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom 
Hut  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live. 

And,  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some 
charge, 

Towards  our  assistance,  we  do  seise  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 
York.  How  long  shall  I be  patient?  Ah, 
how  long  sit 

Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong? 
Not  Gloster’s  death,  nor  Hereford’s  banish- 
ment, ’ [wrongs, 

Nor  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England’s  privute 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace,  eso 


Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign’s  face. 
I am  the  last  of  noble  Edward’s  sons,  s'ib 
Of  whom  tby  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was 
first; 

In  war,  was  never  lion  rag’d  more  fierce. 

In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentle- 
man: 

His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look’d  he. 
Accomplish’d  with  the  number  of  thy  hours; 
But  when  he  frown’d  it  was  against  the 
French, 

And  not  against  his  friends:  his  noble  hand 
Hid  win  what  he  did  spend,  und  spent  not 
that 

Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  worn 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred’s  blood. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 

O,  Richard,  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 
A'.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what’s  the  matter? 
York.  O,  my  liege, 

I’ardon  me,  if  you  please;  if  not,  I,  pleas’d 
Not  to  be  pardon’d,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your 
hands,  [ford  ? 

The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish’d  Ilere- 
1s  not  Gaunt  dead?  and  doth  not  Hereford 
live? 

Was  not  Gaunt  just?  and  is  not  Harry  true? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir? 
Is  not  his  heir  a well-deserving  son? 

Take  Hereford’s  rights  away,  and  take  from 
time  850 

His  charters,  and  his  customary  rights; 

Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day; 

Be  not  thyself,  for  how  art  thou  a king. 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession? 

Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I say  true!) 
If  vou  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  his  letters-patent  that  he  hath 
By  his  attomeys-gencral  to  sue 
llis  livery,  anil  deny  his  offer’d  homage, 
You  pluck  a thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lose  a thousand  well-disposed  hearts, 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those 
thoughts 

Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 
K.  Rich  Think  what  you  will ; wc  seize 
into  our  hands  [lands. 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  hie 
York.  I 'll  not  be  by  the  while:  My  liege, 
farewell: 

What  will  ensue  hereof  there’s  none  can  tell; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood, 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good, 

[ F~rit. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire straight: 

Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-housc 
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To  see  this  business:  To-morrow  next 
li«  will  for  Ireland;  and  ’tis  time,  I trow; 
ind  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself. 

Oar  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov’d  us  well. 
Come  on,  our  queen:  to-morrow  must  we 
part; 

Be  meny,  for  our  tune  of  stay  is  short. 

[Flourish. 

[Exeunt  Kino,  Queen,  Bushy,  A cm., 
Green,  and  Baoot. 

North.  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter is  dead.  [is  duke. 
Ross.  And  living  too;  for  now  bis  son 
Willo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 
North.  Kichly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her 
right,  [break  with  silence, 
Ross.  My  heart  is  great;  but  it  must 
Ere 't  be  disburden'd  with  a liberal  tongue. 
North.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind ; and  let  him 
ne’er  speak  more  sss 
That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm! 
WiUo.  Tends  that  thou  'dst  speak  to  the 
duke  of  Hereford? 

If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man;  [him. 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards 
Rots.  No  good  at  all  that  I can  do  for  him ; 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him, 

Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.  Now,  afore  heaven,  ’tis  shame  such 
wrongs  are  borne, 

In  him  a royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land.  895 
The  king -is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers ; and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  ’gainst  any  of  us  all, 

That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our 
heirs,  [grievous  taxes, 
Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  pill’d  with 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts : the  nobles  hath 
he  fin’d  [hearts. 

For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their 
Willo.  Ana  daily  new  exactions  are  de- 
vis’d— 

As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I wot  not  what; 
But  what,  o’  God’s  name,  doth  become  of 
this?  [he  hath  not, 
North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  warr’d 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows: 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace  than  they  in 
wars.  [in  farm. 

Ross.  The  carl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm 
WiUo.  The  king’s  grown  bankrupt,  like 
a broken  man.  [over  him. 
North.  Reproach  and  dissolution  hangeth 
Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish 
wars, 

His  burthenous  taxations  notwithstanding, 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 


North.  His  noble  kinsman : most  degene- 
rate king ! 

But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm: 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails, 
And  yet  we  strike  not,1  but  securely  perish. 
Ross.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we 
must  suffer; 

And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now. 

For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 
North.  Not  so;  even  through  tho  hollow 
eyes  of  death 

I spy  life  peering;  but  I dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 
Willo.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as 
thou  dost  ours,  [land: 
Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Nortbumber- 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so, 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts;  therefore, 
be  bold,  [le  Blanc,  a bay 
North.  Then  thus:  — I have  from  Port 
In  Brittany,  receiv’d  intelligence 
That  Harry  duko  of  Hereford,  Rcignold 
lord  Cobbnm, 

That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  sir  Robert  Waterton,  and 
Francis  Quoint, — [tagne, 
All  these,  well  furnish’d  by  the  duke  of  Bre- 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men 
of  war. 

Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern 
shore : [stay 

Perhaps  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they 
The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
Imp  out*  our  drooping  country’s  broken 
wing,  [crown. 

Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish’d 
Wipe  off  tho  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre’s  gilt. 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself, 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg: 

But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so, 

Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 
Ross.  To  horse,  to  horse ! urge  doubts  to 
them  that  fear.  [be  there. 
Willo.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I will  first 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  — The  same.  A Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen,  Busnv,  and  Baoot. 
Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much 
sad: 

You  promis'd,  when  yon  parted  with  the 
king. 


*To  strike  tail  Is  to  lower  sail.  *To  imp  a hawk  wraa 
artificially  to  supply  such  wing  feathers  as  wrere  dropped 
or  forced  oat  by  accident.  To  Unp  la  to  engraft  — to 
insert. 
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To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness, 

And  entertain  a cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I did;  to  please 
myself, 

I cannot  do  it:  yet  I know  no  cause  9so 
Why  I should  welcome  such  a guest  as 
grief, 

Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard:  Yet,  again,  me- 

thinks, 

Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune’s  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me;  and  my  inward  soul  s«s 
With  notningtrerables:  atsomething  itgrieves 
More  than  withpartingfrom  my  lord  the  king. 

Bushy.  Each  substance  of  a grief  hath 
twenty  shadows, 

Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so : 
For  sorrow’s  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 
Like  perspectives,  which,  rightly  gaz’d  upon, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion,  — ey’d  awry. 
Distinguish  form;  so  your  sweet  majesty, 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure,  975 
Finds  shapes  of  griefs  more  than  himself 
to  wail;  [shadows 

Which,  look’d  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but 
Of  what  it  is  not.  Then,  thrice -gracious 
queen. 

More  than  your  lord’s  departure  weep  not; 

more 's  not  seen: 

Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow’s  eye,  em 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imagi- 
nary. 

Queen.  It  may  be  so;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise;  Howe’er  it  be, 
I cannot  but  be  sad;  so  heavy  sad, 

As  — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought 
I think  — 

Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  andshrink. 

Bushy.  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,  my 
gracious  lady. 

Queen.  ’Tis  nothing  less;  conceit  is  still 
deriv'd 

From  some  forefather  grief ; mine  is  not  so; 
Fornothinghath begot  mysomethinggrief;  990 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  1 grieve; 
’Tis  in  reversion  that  I do  possess; 

But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known;  what 
I cannot  name ; ’tis  nameless  woe,  I wot. 

JEntrr  GnEES. 

Green.  Heaven  save  your  majesty  1 — and 
well-met,  gentlemen,  99s 
I hope  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 

Queen.  Why  hop'st  thou  so?  't  is  better 
hone  he  is ; [hope ; 

For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good 
Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not 
shipp’d? 

Green.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have 
retir'd  his  power,  1000 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy’s  hope. 


Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land : 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv’d 
At  Ravenspurg.  ioo» 

Queen.  Sow  God  in  heaven  forbid  I 
Green.  O,  madam 't  is  too  true ; and  that 
is  worse,  — 

The  lord  Northumberland,  his  young  son 
Henry  Percy, 

The  lords  of  Ross,  Beaumond.  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  arc  fled  to  him. 
Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaim’d 
Northumberland 

And  the  rest  of  the  revolting  faction  traitors? 
Green.  We  have:  whereupon  the  earl  of 
Worcester 

Hath  broke  his  staff,  resign’d  his  stewardship, 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with 
him  ms 

To  Bolingbroke.  [to  my  woe, 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow’s  dismal  heir: 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy ; 
And  I,  a gasping  new- deliver’d  mother,  1020 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow,  join'd. 
Bushy.  Despair  not,  madiitn. 

Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me? 

I will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope;  he  is  a flatterer,  n»s 
A parasite,  a keeper-back  of  death. 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  Voiuc. 

Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 
Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged 
neck;  xoso 

O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks! 
Uncle, 

For  heaven’s  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 
York.  [Should  I do  so.  1 should  belie  my 
- _ thoughts:]  [earth. 

Comfort 's  in  heaven;  and  we  are  on  the 
Where  nothing  lives,  but  crosses,  care,  and 
grief. 

Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off. 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  athome: 
Here  am  I left  to  underprop  Ids  land; 
Who,  weak  with  ago,  cannot  support  myself : 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit 
made ; 

Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatter’d  him. 
Enter  a Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before 
I came. 

York.  He  was  ? — Why  so  I — go  all  which 
, way  it  will  I 

The  nobles  they  nre  fled,  the  commons  they 
are  cold,  xois 

And  will,  I fear,  revolt  on  Hereford’s  side. — 
Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Flashy,  to  my  sister 
Gloster;  — 
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BM  her  send  me  presently  a thousand  pound : 
Hold,  take  my  ring.  [lordship: 

Sen.  My  lord,  I had  forgot  to  tell  your 
To-day,  as  I came  by,  I called  there; 

Bat  I shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 
York.  What  is  ft,  knave?  [ess  died. 

Sere.  An  hour  before  I came,  the  durh- 
York.  Heaven  for  his  mercy  1 what  a tide 
of  woes  1056 

Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land'  at  once  1 
I know  not  what  to  do:  — I would  to  heaven, 
(So  my  untruth  had  not  provok’d  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  ofT  my  head  with  my 
brother’s.  [land?  — 

What,  are  there  posts  despatch’d  for  Ire- 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars?  — 
Come,  sister,  — cousin.  I would  say:  pray, 
pardon  me.  — 

Go,  fellow,  [to  the  Servant]  get  thee  home, 
provide  some  carts, 

And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there.  — 

[Exit  Sere. 

Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men?  if  I 
know  1066 

How,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  affairs, 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands, 

Never  belie vo  me.  Both  are  my  kinsmen ; — 
The  one's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend;  the  other  again  ioto 
I*  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd, 
Whom  conscience,  and  my  kindred  bids  to 
right.  [sin,  I’ll 

Well,  somewhat  we  must  do.  — Come,  cou- 
Dispose  of  you : — Gentlemen,  go  muster  up 
your  men, 

And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  castle.  1075 
1 should  to  Flashy  too ; — 

Bui  time  will  not  permit:  — All  is  uneven, 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

[Exeunt  York  and  Queer. 
Bushy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to 
go  to  Ireland, 

Bat  none  returns.  For  us  to  levy  power,  ioso 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy, 

Is  ul  impossible.  [in  love, 

GVem.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king 
u near  the  liato  of  those  love  not  the  king. 
Bagot.  And  that ’s  the  wavering  commons ; 

for  their  love  loss 

Lies  in  their  purses ; and  whoso  empties  them. 
By  so  much  fdls  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 
Bushy.  Wherein  the  king  stands  generally 
condemn’d.  [do  we, 
Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  the®,  then  so 
Because  we  have  been  ever  near  the  king.  1090 
Green.  Well,  I’ll  for  refuge  straight  to 
Bristol  castle; 

The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 
Bushy.  Thither  will  I with  you:  for  little 
office 

Will  the  hateful  commons  perform  for  us; 


Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  in  piece*.—  loss 
Will  you  go  along  with  us? 

Bagot.  No ; I will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell:  If  heart’s  presages  be  not  vain, 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne’er  shall  meet  again. 
Bushy.  That ’s  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 
Bolingbroke.  [takes 
Green.  Alas,  poor  duke ! the  task  he  under-* 
Is  numb ’ring  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  drv; 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will 
fly.  [all,  and  ever 
Bushy.  Farewell  at  once;  for  once,  for 
Green.  Well,  wo  may  meet  again,  not 
Bagot.  I fear  me,  never 

[ Exeunt 

SCENE  III.  — The  Wilds  in  Glostersbire. 

Enter  Bourgbrokk  and  Northuxbbrlakd,  tcith 
Forces. 

Boling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley 
North.  Believe  me,  nobfe  lord,  [now? 
I am  a stranger  here  in  Ulostershire. 

These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and*  make  them  weari- 
some: 

And  yet  our  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But,  I bethink  mo,  what  a weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your 
company ; 

Which,  I protest,  hath  very  much  beguil’d 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel: 
But  theirs  is  sweeten’d  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I possess:  mo 

And  hope  to  joy, 1 is  little  less  in  joy, 

Than  hope  enjoy’d : by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short;  as  mine 
hath  done 

By  sight  of  whnt  I have,  your  noble  company. 
Boling.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  com- 
pany ii» 

Than  your  good  words,  but  who  comes  here? 
Enter  Harry  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harr)'  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whence- 
soever. — 

Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle? 

Percy.  I had  thought,  my  lord,  to  havo 
learn'd  his  health  of  you. 
North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen? 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord;  ho  hath  for- 
sook the  court, 

Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  household  of  the  king. 

North.  What,  was  his  reason?  ns» 

He  was  not  so  resolv’d  when  we  last  spake 
together. 


I To  joy  U here  u»ed  na  * verb. 
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Percy.  Because  your  lordship  was  pro- 
claimed traitor. 

But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravcnspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  duke  of  Hereford; 
And  sent  me  over  by  Berkley,  to  discover  n-to 
What  power  the  uuke  of  York  had  levied 
there; 

Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 
North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Here- 
ford, boy?  [forgot 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ; for  that  is  not 
Which  ne’er  I did  remember:  to  my  know- 
ledge, 1146 

I never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now; 

this  is  the  duke. 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I tender  you 
my  service, 

Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm  mo 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 
Boling.  I thank  thee,  gentle  Percy;  and 
be  sure, 

I count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends; 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love,  liso 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense: 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus 
seals  it.  [what  stir 
North.  How  fur  is  it  to  Berkley?  And 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men 
of  war?  [tuft  of  trees, 
Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yon 
Mann'u.with  three  hundred  men,  as  I have 
heard:  [and  Seymour; 

And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York , Berkley, 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  Uoss  and  WlIXOCQUBT. 

North.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Ross  and 
Willoughby, 

Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste,  uss 
Boling.  Welcome  my  lords:  I wot  your 
love  pursues 

A banish’d  traitor;  all  mv  treasury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich’d, 
Shall  be  y our  love  and  labour's  recompense. 
Rofs.  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most 
noble  lord.  ino 

Willo.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to 
attain  it.  [of  the  poor, 
Boling.  Evermore  thanks,  th’  exchequer 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty.  But  who  comes  hero? 

Enter  Bkkklby . 

North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I guess. 
Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message 
is  to  you.  [caster:1 
Boling.  My  lord,  my  answer  is  — to  Lan- 


1 1 do  not  answer  to  the  name  of  Hereford  — my  an- 
■wir  is  to  the  name  of  Lancaster. 


And  I am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England : 
And  I must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I make  reply  to  aught  you  say.  use 
Berk.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord;  ’t  is  not 
my  meaning 

To  ruze  one  title  of  your  honour  out: — 

To  you,  my  lord,  I come,  (what  lord  you  will,) 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land. 
The  duke  of  York ; to  know  what  pricks 
you  on  liss 

To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time,  [arms. 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-born 
Enter  York,  attended. 

Boling.  I shall  not  need  transport  my 
words  by  you;  [uncle. 

Hero  comes  his  grace  in  person. — My  noble 

[Knee! I. 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and 
not  thy  knee,  1190 

Whose  duty  is  deceivablc  and  false. 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle  I 
York.  Tut,  tut! 

Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle. 

I am  no  traitor’s  uncle;  and  that  word,  grace, 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  these  banish’d  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar’d  once  to  touch  a dust  of  England's 
ground?  [to  march 
But  more  then , why,  why  have  they  dar'd 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom,  1200 
Frighting  her  pale-fac’d  villages  with  war. 
Ana  ostentation  of  despised  arms?1 
Coms’t  thou  because  the  anointed  king  is 
hence? 

Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 
And  iu  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power.  120s 
Were  I but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself. 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars 
of  men,  | French, 

From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand 
O,  then , how  quickly  should  this  arm  of 
mine,  1210 

Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee. 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault! 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know 
my  fault; 

On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein? 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst 

, degree,—  ,al6 

In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason: 
Thou  art  a banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come. 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time, 

In  hraving^arms  against  thy  sovereign. 
Boling.  As  I was  banish'd,  I was  banish’d 
Hereford:  isao 

But  as  I come,  I come  for  Lancaster. 

And,  noble  uncle,  I beseech  your  grace. 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye  1 


1 The  ostentation  of  arms  which  we  deiplM. 
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Tm  are  my  father,  for  raethinks  in  you 
/mold  Gaunt  alive;  O,  then,  tny  father!  ms 
Will  you  permit  that  I shall  stand  condemn’d 
A irand'nng  vagabond;  my  rights  and  roy- 
alties [away 

Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given 
To  upstart  unth rifts?  Wherefore  was  1 born? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  kingofEngland,  mo 
It  must  be  granted  I am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
Vou  have  a son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman ; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,  and  chase  them  to 
the  bay.  ms 

I am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 

And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave: 
My  father’s  goods  are  all  distrain’d,  and  sold ; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employ'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do?  I am  a subject, 
And  challenge  law : Attorneys  are  denied  me ; 
And  therefore  personally  I lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too 
much  abus'd,  [him  right. 
Ron.  It  stands  your  grace  upon , to  do 
1 Villa.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are 
made  great. 

Tori.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell 
you  this,  — 

I have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin’s  wrongs, 
And  labour’d  all  I could  to  do  him  right; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms,  isso 
Be  hia  own  carver,  and  cut  out  nis  way, 

To  find  out  right  with  wrongs,  — it  may 
not  be; 

And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Garish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn  his 
coming  is  ms 

But  for  his  own : and,  for  the  right  of  that, 
"c  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid; 
And  let  him  ne'er  seo  joy  that  breaks  that 
oath.  [anna; 

Tori.  Well,  well,  I see  the  issue  of  these 
I cannot  mend  it,  I most  needs  confess,  mo 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left: 
But,  if  I could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Polo  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king; 

But,  since  I cannot,  be  it  known  to  you,  ms 
I do  remain  as  neuter.  So,  fare  you  well ; — 
' i)  I ess  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle, 
Aod  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Boling.  An  offer,  undo,  that  we  will 
accept. 

But  we  must  win  your  grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle;  which,  they  sav,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bogot,  and  their  complices, 

The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 

Which  I have  sworn  to  weed,  and  pluck 
uway.  , 


York.  It  may  be  I will  go  with  you:  — 
but  yet  1 11  pause ; 

For  I am  loth  to  break  our  country’s  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you 
are; 

Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past 
care.  [Ax. 

SCENE  IV.  — A Camp  m Wales. 

Enter  Salisbury  and  a Captain. 

Cap.  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  wc  have  stay’d 
ten  days, 

And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king ; 
Therefore  we  wilt  disperse  ourselves;  fare- 
well. [Welshman; 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence 
In  thee.  [will  not  stay 

Cap.  ’T  is  thought  the  king  is  dead ; we 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale- fac’d  moon  looks  bloody  on  the 
earth,  [change ; 

And  lcan-Iook’d  prophets  whisper  fearful 
Rich  men  look  sail,  and  ruffians  dance  and 

lenp,  — mo 

The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy, 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war: 

T hese  signs  forerun  the  death  [or  fall]  of 
kings.  — [fled. 

Farewell;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and 

As  well  assur’dRichard  their  king  is  dead  [Ax. 
Sal.  Ah,  Richard ! with  the  eyes  of  heavy 
mind, 

I see  thy  glory,  like  a shooting  star, 

Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament  I 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  oome,  woe,  and  unrest; 
Thy  friends  are  lied,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes; 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes. 

[Exit. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  I.  — Bolingbroke’s  Camp  at  Bristol. 
Enter  Bolinobroke,  York,  Nprthumberlash, 
Percy,'  Willoughby,  Ross  : Officers  behind, 
tenth  Bushy  and  Green,  prieonert. 

Boling.  Bring  forth  these  men.  — 
Bushy,  and  Green,  I will  not  vex  your  souls 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your 
bodies,)  isos 

With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives. 
For  ’t  were  no  charity:  yet,  to  wash  your 
blood 

From  off  mv  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a prince,  a royal  king,  mo 
A happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments, 
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By  you  unhappied  and  disfigur’d  clean. 

You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours, 
Made  a divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him; 
Broko  the  possession  of  a royal  bed,  uis 
And  stain’d  the  beauty  of  a fair  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your 
foul  wrongs. 

Myself — a prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood ; and  near  in  love. 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me,  — 
Have"  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  sigh’d  my  English  breath  in  foreign 
clouds. 

Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment: 
While  you  have  fed  upon  my  seignories, 
Dispark’d  my  parks,  and  fell’d  ray  forest 
woods ; [coat, 

From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household 
Raz’d  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign  — 
Save  men's  opinions,  nnd  my  living  blood  — 
To  show  the  world  I am  a gentleman. 

This,  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice 
all  this,  [deliver'd  over 
Condemns  you  to  the  death : — See  them 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of 
death  to  me, 

Than  Bolingbroke  to  England.  Lords, farewell. 
Green.  My  comfort  is,  that  heaven  will 
take  our  souls,  1335 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 
Boling.  My  lord  Northumberland,  sec  them 
dispatch’d. 

[ Ex.  Nobthcmberlaxu  and  others,  tenth  Prisoners. 
Uncle,  you  say,  the  queen  is  at  your  house : 
For  heaven's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated: 
Tell  her,  I send  to  her  my  kind  commends; 
Take  special  care  ray  greetings  be  deliver’d. 
Fork.  A gentleman  of  mine  I have  dis- 
patch'd 

With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 
Boling.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle.  — Come, 
my  lords,  away; 

To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices ; 
Awhile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday.  [.Emm/. 

SCENE  II.  — The  Coast  of  V!  ales.  A Castle  in 
View. 

Flourish : Brums  and  Trumpets.  Enter  Kino 
. Richabd,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle,  and 
• Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  castle  call  you  this 
at  hand  7 [grace  the  air, 
Aum.  Yea,  my  lord.  How  brooks  your 
After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas? 
K.  Rich.  Needs  must  I like  it  well;  I 
weep  for  joy, 

To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  onco  again. 
Dear  earth,  I do  salute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses’ 
hoofs : 


As  a long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  "smiles,  in 
meeting;  [earth,1 

So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I thee,  my 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign’s  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  bis  ravenous 
sense : 

But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way, 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies; 

And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a 
flower,  i36s 

Guard  it,  I pray  thee,  with  a lurking  adder. 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a mortal 
touch 

Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign’s  enemies. 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords; 
This  earth  shall  have  a feeling,  and  these 
stones  U7* 

Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion’s  arms. 
Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord;  that  Power 
that  made  you  king 

Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 
[The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  em- 
brac’d, 137s 

And  not  neglected:  else,  if  heaven  would. 
And  wo  will  not,  heaven’s  offer  we  refuse; 
The  proffer’d  means  of  succour  and  redress.] 
Aum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  arc 
too  remiss : 

Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 
Grows  strong  and  great,  in  substance,  and 

in  friends.  [thou  not, 

K.  Rich.  Discomfortable  cousin!  know’st 
That,  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is 
hid  [world. 

Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen. 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  bole. 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins,  ijao 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck’d  from  of! 

their  backs,  [selves? 

Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  them- 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, — 
Who  all  this  while  hath  rcvell’d  in  the  night. 
Whilst  we  were  wand’ring  with  the  anti- 
podes, — isss 

Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne  the  east. 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 


1 The  repeated  uae,  by  Richard , of  the  word  earth . 
would  accm  to  indicate  that  Bhakspeare  employs  the  word 
In  the  meaning  of  inheritance,  — possession,  — *my  king- 
dom," — .dear  earth,-  — „my  earth,**  — jny  gentles 
evth.* 
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Sot  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 

But,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 

Sot  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea  1400 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king: 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord: 

For  erery  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press’d. 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown. 
Heaven  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A glorious  angel:  then,  if  angels  fight," 

Weak  men  must  fall ; for  heaven  still  guards 
the  right. 

Enter  Salisburv. 

Welcome,  my  lord;  How  far  off  lies  vour 
power?  [lord, 

Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious 
Than  this  weak  arm : Discomfort  guides  my 
tongue. 

And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth: 
0,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return,  141s 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fight- 
ing men: 

To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late, 
O'erth'rows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and 
thy  state ; [dead, 

For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispers’d,  and  fled. 
Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege:  why  looks  your 
grace  so  pale? 

K.  Rich.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty 
thousand  men 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again, 
H*ve  I not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead? 

All  jouls  that  will  be  safe  fly  from  my  side; 
For  time  hath  set  a blot  upon  my  pride. 
Sum.  Comfort,  my  liege;  remember  who 
you  are.  [king? 

K.  Rich.  I had  forgot  myself:  Am  I not 
Avake  thou  sluggard  majesty ! thou  sleepcst. 
h not  the  king's  name  forty  thousands  names? 
Ann,  arm,  my  name ! a puny  subject  strikes 
A:  thy  great  glory.  — Look  not  to  the  ground, 
1 favourites  of  a king.  Are  we  not  high? 
High  be  our  thoughts:  I know,  my  uncle 
York  [who 

H«lb  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.  But 
Comes  here? 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide 
t my  liege, 

I Tt*n  can  my  care-tun’d  tongue  deliver  him. 
I £ Rich.  Mine  car  is  open,  and  my  heart 
prepar’d;  1440 

worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
-!T,  is  my  kingdom  lost?  why,  ft  was  my 
care; 

r?  wbat  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care? 
pkhes  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we? 


Greater  be  shall  not  be;  if  he  serve  God, 
We  ’ll  serve  him  too,  and  bo  bis  fellow  so. 
Revolt  our  subjects?  that  we  cannot  mend; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us : 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay; 

The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his 
. day.  [so  arm’d 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I that  yonr  highness  is 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 

Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day,  [shores, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv’d  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder 
than  steel,  [less  scalps 
White  beards  have  arm’d  their  thin  and  hair- 
Against  thy  majesty;  and  boys,  with  women’s 
voices,  [joints 

Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female 
In  stiff  unwieldy  -arms  against  thy  crown: 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state; 

Yea,  distafl-womcn  manage  rusty  bills  hgj 
Against  thy  seat:  both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I have  power  to 
tell.  [a  tale  so  ill. 

K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire?  where  is 
Bagot? 

What  is  become  of  Bushy?  where  is  Green? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful 
steps? 

If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 

I warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Bo- 
lingbroke. 

Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him, 
indeed,  my  lord.  1475 

K.  Rich.  0 villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without 
redemption  I 

Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man! 
SntMtes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm’d,  that  sting 
my  heart!  [Judas! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than 
Would  they  make  peace?  terrible  hell  make 
war  1480 

Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I see,  changing  his 
property. 

Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate: 
Again  uncurse  their  souls;  their  peace  is 
made  [you  curse  mss 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands : those  whom 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death’s  destroying 
wound. 

And  lie  full  low,  grav’d  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Aum.  Is  Busby,  Green,  and  the  earl  of 
Wiltshire,  dead? 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost 
their  beads. 
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Aum.  Where  in  the  duke  my  father  with  I 
his  power? 

K.  Rich.  No  matter  where.  Of  comfort 
do  man  apeak; 

Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  tho  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let  'g  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills; 
And  yet  not  so,  — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all,  are  Boling- 
broke's, 

And  nothing  can  wo  call  our  own  but  death; 
And  that  small  model'  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : — 
How  some  have  been  depos’d,  some  slain  in 
war,  [pos'd:* 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  de- 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping 
kill’d;  . [crown 

All  murder'd:  — For  within  the  hollow 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a king. 
Keeps  Death  his  court;  and  there  the  antic 
sits,  [pomp.  — 

Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his 
Allowing  him  a breath,  a little  scene 
To  inonarchize,  be  fear’d,  and  kill  with  looks; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit,  — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable,  — and,  humour'd 
thus,  uis 

Comes  at  tho  last,  and  with  a little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  walls,  and  — fare- 
well king  I [blood 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and 
With  solemn  reverence;  throw  away  respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty,  ir,w 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while: 
I live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste 
grief, 

Need  friends:  — Subjected  thus, 

How  can  you  say  to  me  — I am  a king? 
Car.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne’er  wail  their 
present  woes,  162S 

But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 

To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength, 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto 
your  foe, 

[And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself.] 
Fear,  and  be  slain;  no  worse  can  come,  to 
fight:  1S30 

And  fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death; 
Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile 
breath.  [of  him; 

Aum.  My  father  hath  a power,  inquire 


*This  word  Is,  probably,  hero  used  for  something 
formed  or  fashioned.  The  earth  assumes  tho  shape  of 
the  body  which  it  oorer*.  * Ghosts  of  those  whom  they 
here  deposed. 


And  learn  fo  make  a body  of  a limb. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  chid'st  me  well:  — Proud 
Bolingbroke,  I come  [doom. 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown ; 

An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 

Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his 
power  ? [spur. 

Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be 
Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of 
the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day: 

So  may  yon  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye; 

My  tongue  hath  but  a heavier  tale  to  say. 

I play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small,  1045 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be 
spoken : — (broke ; 
Your  uncle  York  is  join’d  with  Boling- 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up, 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  anus 
Upon  his  faction. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  hast  said  enough.  — 
Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me 
forth  [To  Aum. 

Of  that  sweet  way  I was  in  to  despair! 
What  say  you  now?  What  comfort  have 
we  now? 

By  heaven,  I ’ll  bate  him  everlastingly 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more,  ujj 
Go  to  Flint  castle;  there  I 'll  pine  away; 

A king,  woe’s  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I have,  discharge;  and  let 
them  go  [grow, 

To  ear  the  land 1 that  hath  some  hope  to 
For  I have  none:  — Let  no  man  speak 
again  _ use 

To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  bat  vain. 

Aum.  My  liege,  one  word.  [wrong, 

K.  Rich.  Ho  does  mo  double 

That  wounds  mo  with  the  flatteries  of  his 
tongue.  [Away, 

Discharge  my  followers,  let  them  hence.  — 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair 
day.  [Er. 

SCENE  III.  — Wales.  Before  Flint  Castle. 
Enter,  with  drum  and  colouri,  Bomnobrokk  and 
Forcet;  York,  Northumberland,  and  othert. 

Bolin ff.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn, 
The  Welshmen  are  dispers'd ; and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  kiug,  who  lately  landed. 
With  some  fewprivate  friends,  upon  this  coast. 
North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good. 

my  lord;  1570 

Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hathhid  his  head. 
York.  It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northum- 
berland 

To  say,  king  Richard:  Alack  the  heavy  day. 
When  such  a sacred  king  should  hide  his  head  1 

1 Plough  the  lend,  Ear  b the  seme  as  the  Latin  arare , 
to  ploogh,  to  till.  Arabic  is  car-able. 
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Norik.  Your  grace  mistakes  me;  only  to 
be  brief,  157s 

Left  I his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  bath  been, 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he 
would 

Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you, 
For  taking  so  the  head,1  your  whole  head's 
length.  [you  should. 
Boling.  Mistake  not,  uncle,  farther  than 
York.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  farther 
than  you  should, 

Lest  you  mis-take:  The  heavens  are  o'er 
your  head,  [not  myself 
Boling.  I know  it,  uncle;  and  oppose 
Against  their  will.  — But  who  comes  here? 
Enter  Pbrct. 

Welcome,  Harry;  what,  will  not  this  castle 
yield?  [lord, 

Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann’d,  my 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally? 

Why,  it  contains  no  king? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord, 

It  doth  contain  a king;  king  Richard  lies  1 :,yo 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone: 
And  with  him  the  lord  Aumerlc,  lord  Salis- 
bury, 

Sir  Stephen  Scroop;  besides  a clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,-  who,  I cannot  learn. 
North.  Obi  belike  it  is  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle.  1595 

Boling.  Noble  lord,  [To  North. 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle: 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath 
of  parle 

Into  his  ruin’d  ears,  and  thus  deliver: 

Ht-nry  Bolingbroke  icoo 

Upon  his  knees  doth  kiss  king  Richard’s  hand; 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart, 
To  his  most  royal  person:  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power; 
Provided  that,  my  banishment  repeal'd,  isos 
And  lands  restor'd  agnin,  be  freely  granted: 
If  not  I ’ll  use  the  advantage  of  my  power ; 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers 
of  blood,  [lishmen: 

Gain’d  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Eng- 
Tbe  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of 
Bolingbroke  isio 

It  is  such  crimson  tempest  should  bcdrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  king  Richard’s  land, 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 

Go,  signify  a3  much;  while  here  we  march 
Lpon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain.  1615 
[North,  entrances  to  the  cattle  with  a trumpet. 

Let 's  march  without  the  noise  of  threat’- 
ning  drum, 

'Mnion  thinks  that  to  take  the  head  is  to  take  undue 
oeni'-.A,  Wc  Incline  to  Douee's  opinion.  Hist  the  cx- 
Hwtion  menus  to  tsko  sway  Ute  sovereign's  chief  title. 


I That  from  this  castle’s  totter’d  1 battlement  3 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus’d. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myself  should 
meet 

With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements  1020 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thnnd’ring  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I’ll  be  the  yielding  water: 
The  rage  be  bis,  while  on  the  curth  I rain 
My  waters;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him  i62s 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he 
looks. 

A parle  sounded,  and  answered  by  another  trumpet 
ecithin.  Flourish.  Enter  on  the  trails  King  Ki- 
ciiard,  the  Bishop  op  C.UU.I8LK,  Aumerlk, 
Scroop,  and  Salisbury. 

York.  See,  see,  king  Richard  doth  him- 
self appear. 

As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun, 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  cast; 
When  he  perceives  tne envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 

Yet  looks  he  like  a king;  behold,  hia_eve, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle’s,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty;  Alack.alack.  for  woe,  103s 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a show  1 
K.  Hich.  We  are  amaz’d;  and  thus  long 
have  wc  stood 

To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

[To  North. 

Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king: 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget  1040 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence? 
If  we  be  not,  show  us  ihe  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss’d  us  from  our  stewardship; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sccptre.icts 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 

And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have 
done, 

Have  torn  their  souls,  by  turning  them  from  ns, 
And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends; 
Yet  know,  — my  master,  God  omnipotent,  ;aso 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf, 
Armies  of  pestilence;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot, 
That  lift  your  vassal  bands  against  my  head, 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke,  (foryond’,  methinks,  he  is,) 
That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 
Is  dangerous  treason:  He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war; 

Hut  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace, 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers’  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England’s  face; 
Change  the  complexion  of  herinatd-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures’ grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 

1 Totter'd  for  tottering;  the  passive  for  the  Retire  pur 
tlciple. 
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North.  The  king  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord 
the  king 

Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush’d  upon  I Thy  tbrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy 
hand; 

And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears,  mo 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire’s 
bonea; 

And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious 
head; 

And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt; 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself,  ms 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said,  — 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope, 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees; 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once,  igro 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 

This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a prince,  is  just; 
Anil,  as  I am  a gentleman,  I credit  him.  toss 
K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  say,  — thus  the 
king  returns:  — 

His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demailds 
Shall  be  accomplish’d  without  contradiction: 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast,  mo 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. — 
We  do  debase  ourself,  cousin,  do  we  not, 
[ To  AuMKnut. 

To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die?  1*95 
Aum.  No,  good  my  lord;  let’s  fight  with 
gentle  words, 

Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  help- 
ful swords. 

A".  Rich.  O Godl  O God!  that  e'er  this 
tongue  of  mine, 

That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth  1 1 O,  that  I were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  I 
Or  that  I could  forget  what  I have  beenl 
Or  not  remember  what  I must  be  now? 
Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart?  I '11  give  thee 
scope  to  beat,  1705 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 
Aum.  Northumberland  comes  back  from 
Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now? 

Must  he  submit? 

The  king  shall  do  it.  Must  he  be  depos’d? 
The  king  skull  be  contented : Must  he  lose  mo 
The  name  of  king?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go : 
I’ll  give  my  jewels,  for  a set  of  beads; 


My  gorgeous  pajace,  for  a hermitage; 

My  gay  apparel,  for  an  alms-man’s  gown; 
My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a dish  of  wood;  1715 
My  sceptre,  for  a palmer’s  walking-staff; 

My  subjects,  for  a pair  of  carved  saints; 
And  my  large  kingdom,  for  a little  grave, 
A little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave:  — 
Or  I’ll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway,  ijjo 
Some  way  of  common  trade,1  where  subjects’ 
feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign’s  head; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I live ; 
And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 
Aumerle,  thou  weep'st;  My  tender-hearted 
cousin! — 1725 

We  ’ll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears; 
Our  sighs,  and  they,  shall  lodge  the  summer 
corn, 

And  make  a dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding 
tears?  1730 

As  thus;  — To  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a pair  of  graves  |lies 
Within  the  earth ; and,  therein  laid,  — „Thcre 
Two  kinsmen,  digg’d  their  graves  with  weep- 
ing eyes?“ 

Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ? — Well,  well,  I see 
I talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me.  — 
Most  mightyprinee,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  king  Bolingbroke?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die? 
You  make  a leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says  — ay. 
North.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court*  ne  doth 
attend 

To  speak  with  you;  may’t  please  you  to  come 
down? 

K Rich.  Down,  down,  I come;  like  glister- 
ing Phaeton,  - 

Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[Non™,  retires  to  Bot.rao. 
In  the  base  court?  Base  court,  where  kings 
grow  base,  ms 

To  come  at  traitors’ calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  court  ? Come  down  ? Down  court ! 
down  kingl 

For  night-owls  shriek,  where  mounting  larks 
should  sing. 

Boling.  'What  says  his  majesty? 

j Exesatl  from  abort. 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a frantic  man: 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  Kvta  Richard  and  his  Attendants  beioto. 
Boling.  Stand  all  apart, 

And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty.  — 

My  gracious  lord,  — \ Kneeling. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your 
princely  knee,  17S5 

1 The  original  meaning  of  trade  is  a coarse  — a path 
traded  or  trodden  continuously.  9 Lower  court. 


1 Words  of  assent  — assuaging,  toothing  words. 
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Tomike  tbe  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it: 
Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  leel  your  love, 
Bin  my  unpleas’d  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up;  your  hcaU  is  up,  I know, 
rtus  high  at  least  [touching  his  own  heat{] 
although  your  knee  be  low. 
Boling.  My  gracious  lord,  I come  but  lor 
mine  own. 

K.  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours,  and  I am 
yours,  and  all.  [lord, 
Boling.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 
K.  Rich.  Well  you  deserve:  — They  well 
deserve  to  have  1765 
That  know  the  strong’st  and  surest  way  to  get. 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand ; nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
Tears  snow  their  love,  but  want  their  re- 
medies. — 

Cousin,  I am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir.  1770 
What  you  will  have,  I ’ll  give,  and  willing  too; 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do.  — 
Set  on  towards  London:  — Cousin,  is  it  so? 
Boling.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  I must  not  say  no. 

[h'touriih.  Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  Langley.  The  Duke  of  York’s  Garden. 
Enter  the  Queen  and  too  Ladies. 

Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in 
this  garden,  1775 

To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care? 
1.  lady.  Madam,  we  ’ll  play  at  bowls. 
Queen.  T will  make  mo  think  the  world 
is  full  of  rubs, 

And  that  my  fortune  runs  ’gainst  the  bias. 
1.  Laily.  Madam,  we  ’ll  dance.  flight. 

Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  de- 
Whenmy  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ; some  other  sport. 
1.  Lady.  Madam,  we  ’ll  tell  talcs. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow,  or  oS  joy? 

1.  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl:  1786 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 

It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow ; 
Or  if  of  gkief,  being  altogether  bad. 

It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy: 

For  what  1 have,  1 need  not  to  repeat;  1790 
and  what  I want,  it  boot3  not  to  complain. 
1.  Lady.  Madam,  I ’ll  sing. 

Queen.  ’T  is  well  that  thou  bast  cause; 
Bat  thou  shouldst  please  me  better  wouldst 
thou  weep,  [you  good. 
L Lady.  I could  weep,  madam,  wouldit  do 
Queen.  And  I could  sing,'  would  weeping 
do  me  good,  179s 

Aad  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 


df  my  griefs  were  removed  by  Keeping , — If  my  tears  . 
fSftl*t  take  sway  my  sorrow , — I should  bo  ready  to  I 


But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners: 

Let 's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees.  — 
Enter  a Gardener  and  too  Servants. 

My  wretchedness  unto  a row  of  pins, 

They  '11  talk  of  state:  for  every  one  doth  soisoo 
Against  a change:  Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire. 
Gard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon'  dangling 
apricocks, 

Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  tbou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth: 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 

You  thus  employ’d,  I will  go  root  awayieio 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil’s  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 
1.  Serv.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass 
of  a pale, 

Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion, 
Showing,  as  in  a model,  our  firm  estate?  isis 
When  our  sea- walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds;  her  fairest  flowers  chok’d  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun’d,  her  hedges  ruin’d. 
Her  knots  disorder’d,'  and  her  wholesome 
herbs 

Swarming  with  caterpillars? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace:— lsao 

He  that  hath  snfler’d  this  disorder’d  spring 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  ofleaf: 
The  weeds,  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves 
did  shelter. 

That  seem’d  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  pluck’d  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke; 
I mean  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 
1.  Serv.  Wbat,  are  they  dead? 

Gard.  They  are; 

And  Bolingbroke  hath  seiz’d  the  wasteful 
Oh  ! what  pity  is  it,  [king. — 

Tbathebad  not  so  trimm’d  and  dress’d  his  land, 
As  we  this  garden!  We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees; 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself: 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men,  1835 
Thcymightbave  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste, 
Their  fruits  of  duty.  Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  hearing  boughs  may  live: 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown, 
Which  waste  and  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown 
down.  1840 

1.  Sero.  Wbat,  think  you  then,  the  king 
shall  be  depos'd? 

Gard.  Depress’d  he  is  already ; and  depos’d, 
’T  is  doubt,  he  will  be:  Letters  came  last  night 


stfiR.  — I coaid  sine,  and  then,  my  sorrows  being  past, 
I would  „never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee/*  — not  ask  thea 
to  weep,  as  I did  just  now. 

*The  symmetrical  beds  of  a garden  wer®  the  knot®. 
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To  a dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York’s, 
That  tell  black  tidings,  [want  of  speaking  1 — 
Queen.  0,  I am  press’d  to  death  through 
Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  [coming  from  her 
concealment ] set  to  dress  this  garden, 
How  dares  thy  harsh-rude  tongue  sound  this 
unplensing  news? 

What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? mo 
Why  dost  thou  say  king  Richard  is  depos’d  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth, 
Divine  his  downfall?  Say  where,  when,  and 
how  [wretch. 

Cara’st  thou  by  these  ill-tidings?  speak,  thou 
Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam : little  joy  bavel 
To  breathe  these  news : yet  what  I say  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  bold 
Of  Bolingbroke;  their  fortunes  both  are 
weigh’d : 

In  vour  lord’s  scale  is  nothing  but  himself, 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers, 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard 
down. 

Post  you  to  London,  and  you  ’ll  find  it  so: 

I speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 
Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light 
of  foot, 

Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 

And  mn  I last  that  know  it?  0,  thou  think’st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast.  Come,  ladies,  go, 
To  meet  at  London  London’s  king  in  woe. 
What,  was  I born  to  this  1 that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Boling- 
broke? [grow. 

I would  the  plants  thou  graft’st  may  never 
[£r«m<  Queen  and  Ladies. 
Gard.  Poor  queen ! so  that  thy  state  might 
be  no  worse, 

I would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  she  drop  a tear;  here,  in  this  place, 
I ’ll  set  a bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace: 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  hero  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a weeping  queen. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — London.  Westminster  Hall.  The  Lords 
spiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the  throne;  the  Lords 
temporal  on  the  left;  the  Commons  below. 

Enter  Bousqbroke  , Aumerle  , Surrey , 

, Northumberland,  Prrct,  Fitz  water,  an- 
other  Lord,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Abbot  of 
Westminster  , and  Attendants.  Officers 
behind  with  Baoot. 

Doling.  Call  forth  Bagot. 

Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind; 


What  thou  dost  know  of  noole  Glostcr's 
death ; [perform’d 

Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless 1 end. 

Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  faco  the  lord 
Autnerle.  [that  man. 

Boling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon 
Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerlc,  I know  your 
daring  tongue 

Scorns  to  unsay  what  it  hath  once  deliver'd. 
In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster’s  death  was 
plotted, 

I heard  you  say, — Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
That  rcacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle’s  head? — 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 

I beard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
Than  Bolingbroke’s  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  how  bless’d  this  land  would  be 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum.  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 

What  answer  shall  I make  to  this  base 
man? 

Shall  I so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars, 

On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement? 
Either  I must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil’d 
With  the  attainder  of  his  sland'rous  lips. 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  deat  h, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell:  I say,  thou 
Host,  [false. 

And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  it 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  kmgbtly  sword. 
Boling.  Bagot,  forbear,  thou  sbalt  not 
take  it  up.  [the  best 
Aum.  Excepting  one , I would  he  were 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov’d  me  so. 
I-itz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympa- 
thies, = 

There  is  my  gage,  Aumerlc,  in  gage  to 
• thine:  [stand’st,  , 

By  that  fair  sun  that  shows  me  where,  thou 
1 heard  thee  say,  and  vaunlingly  thou 
spak’st  it,  [death. 

That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Glostcr's 
If  thou  deny’st  it,  twenty  times  thou  licst.; 
And  I will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 
Aum.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to 
see  the  day.  [this  hour. 
Fil2.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I would  it  were 
Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell 
for  this.  [as  true, 

Percy.  Aumcrle,  thou  Host ; his  honour  is 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust; 

And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I throw  my 

gage. 


'Cotimeiy.  2 Sympathy  Is,  passion  with,  — mutual 
panion. 
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To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  oxtremest  point 
(If  mortal  breathing;  seize  it,  if  thou  dar'st. 
Aum.  And  if  I do  not , may  my  hands 
rot  off, 

And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  I 
Lord.  I task  the  earth*  to  the  like,  for- 
sVom  Aumerle; 

And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
A>  may  be  holla’d  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun ; s there  is  mv  honour's  pawn  ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar’st. 

Awn.  Who  sets  me  else?  by  heaven.  I’ll 
throw  at  all: 

I have  a thousand  spirits  in  one  breast 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 
Surrey.  My  lord  Fitrwater,  I do  remem- 
ber well 

The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk, 
fits.  'T  is  very  true:  you  were  in  pre- 
sence then; 

And  you  can  witness  with  me,  this  is  true. 
Surrey.  An  false,  by  heaven,  a*  heaven 
itself  is  true.  mo 

Filt.  Surrey,  thou  liest 
Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy  I 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  ihalL  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father’s  skull. 

In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour’s 
pawn; 

Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar’st. 
rib.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a for- 
ward horse! 

If  I dare  cat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 

I dare  meet  Surrey  in  a wilderness,  isos 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I say,  he  lies, 

And  bes,  and  lies:  there  is  my  bond  of 
faith, 

To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 

As  I intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal:  isso 

Besides,  I -heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy 
men 

To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me 
with  a gage,  [this. 
That  Norfolk  lies:  here  do  I throw  down 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour. 
Boling.  These  differences  shall  all  rest 
under  gage,  [be. 

Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd;  repeal’d  he  shall 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor’d  again 
To  all  his  land  and  seignories;  when  he  ’a 
return’d,  mo 

*Wh«Ti  the  lord  threw-  down  his  ha  tasked  the 

h,  in  the  aamc  way  that  Percy  had  done  by  throwing 
town  bis  gage.  3 The  time  appointed  for  the  combats 
chivalry  was  betwixt  the  rising  and  the  setting  aun. 


Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 
Car.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be 
seen. 

Many  a time  hath  banish’d  Norfolk  fought 
For  .Jesu  Christ;  in  glorious  Christian  field 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross, 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens ; 
And,  toil’d  with  works  of  war,  retir’d  him- 
self 

To  Italy;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country’s  earth. 
And  his  pnre  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ. 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 
Boling.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead? 
Car.  As  sure  as  I live,  my  lord. 

Boling.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet 
soul  to  the  bosom 

Of  good  old  Abraham  1 — Lords  appellants, 
Vour  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage. 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial 
Enter  York,  attended. 

York.  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I come 
to  thee  [ing  soul 

From  plume-pluck’d  Richard ; who  with  will- 
Adopts  thee  heir,  'hnd  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  band: 
Ascend  liis  throne,  descending  now  from 
him.  — 

And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth  ! 
Boling.  In  God's  name,  I ’ll  ascend  the 
regal  throne. 

Car.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  1 — 1995 

Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard;  then  true  nobleness  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard’s  sub- 
ject? [hear. 

Thieves  are  not  judg’d  but  they  are  by  to 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them : 2005 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God’s  majesty. 

His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 

Be  judg’d  by  subject  and  inferior  breath, 
Ana  be  himself  not  present?  O,  forbid  it, 
God,  2010 

That,  in  a Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a 
deed! 

I speak  to  subjects,  and  a -subject  speaks, 
Stirr’d  up  by  heaven  thus  boldly  for  his 
king.  [king. 

My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call 
Is  a foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford’s  king: 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  mo  prophesy,  — 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the 
ground, 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act; 
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Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infi- 
dels, 2020 

And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  con- 
found; 

Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 

Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men's  skulls. 
O,  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house, 
It  will  the  wocfullest  division  prove 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth: 
Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so, 

Lest  child,  child’s  children,  cry  against  ypu 
— woe  I (for  your  pains, 
North.  Well  have  you  argued,  sir;  and, 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here: 

My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 
May  't  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  com- 
mons’ suit?  [mon  view 
Boling.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  com- 
He  may  surrender;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  I will  be  his  conduct. 

Boling.  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under 
our  arrest,  |swer  2040 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  an- 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love, 

[To  Carmsle. 

And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  bands. 
Re-enter  York,  with  Ki.vo  Richard,  and  Officers 
bearing  the  crown , tfc. 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I sent  for  to  a 
'king, 

Before  I have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I reign’d?  I hardly  yet  have 
learn'd  204s  [knee : — 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.  Yet  I well  remember 
The  favours 1 of  these  men : Were  they  not 
mine? 

Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  all  hail  1 to  me? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ:  but  he,  in  twelve, 
Found  truth  in  all  but  one;  I,  in  twelve 
thousand,  none,  [amen? 
God  save  the  king!  — Will  no  man  say, 
Am  I both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then, 
amen. 

God  save  the  king;  although  I be  not  he; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me.  — 
To  do  what  service  am  I sent  for  hither? 
York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own 
good  will, 

Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer, — 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown  2060 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown : — Here, 
cousin,  seize  the  crown: 

1 F m cures  — countenances. 


Here,  cousin,  on  this  side  my  hand;  on  that 
side  tbine. 

Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air, 

The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water: 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up 
on  high,  fto  resign.  2070 
Boling.  I thought  you  had  been  willing 
K.  Rich.  My  crown  1 am,  but  still  my 
griefs  are  mine: 

You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs;  still  am  I king  of  those. 
Boling.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me 
with  your  crown. 

K.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck 
my  cares  down. 

My  care  is  loss  of  care , by  old  care  done ; 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won: 
The  cares  I give  I have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they 
stay.  [crown?  2090 

Boling.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  no;  — no,  ay;  for  I must 
nothing  be; 

Therefore  no,  no,  for  I resign  to  thee. 

Now  mark  me  how  I will  undo  myself : — 

I give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head, 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart; 
With  mine  own  tears  I wash  away  my  balm, 
With  mine  own  hands  I give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous 
oaths : 2090 

All  pomp  and  majesty  I do  forswear; 

My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I forego; 

My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I deny: 

God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  roe ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  are  made  to 
thee!  [griev'd; 

Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing 
And  thou  with  all  pleas’d,  that  hast  all 
achiev’d  1 

Long  mayst  thou  live  in  Richard’s  seat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  iat  I 
God  save  King  Henry  unking'd  Riciinm  says. 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days ! 
What  more  remains? 

North.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 
[ Offering  a paper. 
These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  fol- 
lowers, 

Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos’d. 
K.  Rich.  Must  I do  so?  and  must  I ravel 
out  [land, 

My  weav’d-up  follies  1 Gentle  Northumber- 
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If  thy  offences  were  upon  record,  auo  Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a glass. 

Would  it  not  shame  thee,  in  so  fair  a troop,  Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I read. 
To  road  a lecture  of  them?  If  thou  wouldst,  No  deeper  wrinkles  yet?  Hath  sorrow  struck 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article.  So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a king,  And  mode  no  deeper  wounds?  — O,  flattering 

And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  glass, 

oath,  [of  heaven: — Like  to  roy  followers  in  prosperity,  jrso 
Mark’d  with  a blot,  damn’d  in  the  book  Thou  dost  beguile  me  I Was  this  face  the  face 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon*  That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
me,  [myself,  Did  keep  ten  thousand  men?  Was  this  the  face 

Whilst  that  roy  wretchedness  doth  bait  That  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink? 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  Is  this  the  face  which  fac’d  so  many  follies,  2103 
your  hands.  That  was  at  last  outfac’d  by  Bolingbroke? 

Showing  an  outward  pity;  yet  you  Pilates  A brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face: 

Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  cross,  As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face; 

And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin.  [Dasha  the  glass  against  the  ground. 

North.  My  lord,  dispatch;  read  o'er  these  For  there  it  is,  crack’d  in  an  hundred  shivers. 

articles.  [cannot  see:  Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport, — 
K.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroy’d  my  face. 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much,  Doling.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath 
But  they  can  see  a sort1  of  traitors  here.-  destroy'd 

Nay',  if  I turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself,  The  shadow  of  your  face. 

I find  myself  a traitor  with  the  rest:  K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

For  I have  given  here  my  soul’s  consent  The  shadow  of  my  sorrow?  Ha  I let 's  see : — 
To  undeck'  the  pompous  body  of  a king;  ’T  is  very  true,  mv  grief  lies  all  within;  3175 
Made  glory  base:,  a sovereignty  a slave;  And  these  external  manners  of  laments 
Proud  majesty  a subject;  state  a peasant.  Aro  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 

North.  My  lord, [insulting  man.  That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur’d  soul ; 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  bought,  There  lies  the  substance:  and  I thank  thee, 
No,  nor  no  man’s  lord;  I have  no  name,  king, 

no  title, — [font, — For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv’stnso 

No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teacbest  me  the  way 
But ’t  is  usurp’d ; — Alack  the  heavy  day,  How  to  lament  the  cause.  I ’ll  beg  one  boon. 
That  I have  worn  so  many  winters  out.  And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
And  know  not  now  wbat  name  to  call  myself  I Shall  I obtain  it? 

O,  that  I were  a mockery  king  of  snow,  3140  Doling.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke,  K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin?  I am  greater  than 

To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops  I — a king:  318S  . 

Good  king,  — great  king,  — (and  yet  not  For  when  I was  a king  my  flatterers 

greatly  good,)  Were  then  but  subjects;  being  now  a subject, 

An  if  my  word  be  sterling  vet  in  England,  I have  a king  here  to  my  flatterer. 

Let  it  command  a mirror  hither  straight,  314s  Being  so  great,  I have  no  need  to  beg. 

That  it  may  show  me  what  a face  I have,  Boling.  Yet  ask.  juo 

Since  dt  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty.  K.  Rich.  And  shall  I have? 

Boling.  Go  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a Boling.  You  shall. 

looking-glass.  K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

[Ait<  an  Attendant.  Boling.  Whither? 

North.  Read  o’er  this  paper,  while  the  K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I were 

glass  doth  come.  from  your  sights.  319s 

K.  Rich.  Fiend  I thou  torment’st  me  ere  Boling.  Go,  some  of  you,  convey  him 

I come  to  hell.  siso  to  the  Tower. 

Boling.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  North-  K.  Rich.  O,  good!  Convey? — Conveyers* 
nmbcrland.  are  you  all. 

North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a true  king's  fall. 

satisfied.  [Ex.  K.  Richard,  some  Lords,  and  a Guard. 

K.  Rich.  They  shall  be  satisfied : I ’ll  Boling.  On  Wednesday  next,  we  solemnly 
read  enough,  • eet  down 

When  I do  see  the  very  book  indeed  3IM  Our  coronation:  lords,  prepare  yourselves.  2300 
Where  all  my  sins  Are  writ,  and  that's  myself.  [Ex.allbutthe  Abbot,  Bishop  or  Card.,  and  Auk. 

1 Conveyor  wr.a  sometimes  used  In  an  111  sens*,  — as  a 
1 A company.  fraudulent  approprlator  of  property,  a Jug’glor. 
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Abbot.  A woeful  pageant  have  wo  hero 
beheld.  [yet  unborn 
Car.  Tho  woo  's  to  come;  the  children 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  os  thorn. 

Aum.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot?  2205 
Abbot.  Before  I freely  speak  my  mind 
herein. 

You  shall  not  only  take  .the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  to  efTect 
Whatever  I shall  happen  to  devise: — 

I see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent,  2410 
Ypnr  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears ; 
Come  homo  with  mo  to  supper;  1 will  lay 
A plot  shall  show  us  all  a merry  day.  [£c emu. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — London.  A Street  hading  to  the  Tower. 
Enter  Ql'KK.x  and  Ladies. 

Queen.  This  way  the  king  will  come; 
this  is  the  way 

To  Julius  Csesar's  ill-erected  tower,  2216 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke : 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 

Enter  Kntci  Richard  and  Guards. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see,  2220 
Mv  fair  rose  wither:  Yet  look  up;  behold; 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew, 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love 
tears. 

Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  standi 
Thou  map  of  honour!  tbou  king  Richard's 
tomb,  * 222s 

And  not  king  Richard  1 tbou  most  beauteous 
inn, 1 * [in  thee. 

Why  should  hard-favour’d  grief  bo  lodg’d 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest? 
K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman, 
do  not  so, 

To  make  my  end  too  sudden : learn,  good  soul. 
To  think  our  former  state  a happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  usbutthis : I am  sworn  brother, 1 sweet, 
To  grim  necessity;  and  ho  and  I [France, 
Will  keep  a league  till  death.  Hie  thee  to 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house: 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken 
down,  [shape  and  mind 
Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in 


1 An  Ion  wu  originally  a dwelling  — a place  of  cover 
or  protection.  When  the  queen  opposes  the  tarn  alehovie 
to  inn,  tho  docs  not  me.m  to  discriminate  !®ween  two 
classes  of  houses  of  enterluimnent,  but  between  n public- 

house  and  a .beauteous  mansion.*  3 Military  adventurers 

were  sometimes  leagued  to  share  each  others'  fortunes  — 
to  dlrlde  their  plunder,  and  even  their  honours,  'they 
were  then  fralru  jurali  — sworn  brothers. 


Transform'd  and  weaken'd?  Hath  Boling- 
broke  [thy  heart? 
Depos'd  thine  intellect?  Hath  he  been  in 
Tho  lion,  dying,  thrustetli  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with 
rage 

To  be  o’eqiower’d ; - and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly?  kiss  the  rod,  sa« 
•Ami  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a lion,  and  a king  of  beasts? 

K.  Rich.  A king  of  beasts,  indeed;  if 
aught  but  beasts, 

I bad  been  still  u happy  king  of  men. 

Good  sometime  queon,  prepare  thee  hence  for 
France : [tak’st, 

Think  1 am  dead;  and  that  even  here  thou 
As  from  nty  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks;  and  let  them  tell  the  tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid:  22SS 

And,  ere  thou  bid  goodnight,  to  quiltheir  grief, 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me, 

And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue,  2->6o 
And,  in  compassion,  weep  the  tire  out: 

And  some  wul  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal- 
black, 

For  the  deposing  of  a rightful  king. 

Enter  Nortuumb  Kill.  ANI),  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
is  chang’d; 

You  musttoPomfret,  not  unto  theTower.  226s 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta’en  for  yon; 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 
K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder 
wherewithal 

The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age  *270 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption : thou  shalt 
think, 

Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  tbee  half, 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all: 

And  he  shall  think  that  thou,  which  know'st 
the  way,  227s 

To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again, 
Being  ne’er  so  little  urg'd  another  way, 

To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped 
throne. 

The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 
That  fear  to  hate , and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deserved  death. 
North.  My  guilt  bo  on  my  head,  and 
there  an  end. 

Take  leave,  and  part;  for  you  must  part 
forthwith.  [violate 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc’d? — Bad  men,  ye 
A twofold  marriage ; 'twixt  my  crown  and  me ; 
And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  theo  and  me ; 
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Aid  yet  not  so,  for  with  a kiss 't  was  made. 1 
Part  us,  Northumberland;  I towards  the 
north,  [the  clime;  mo 
'd  here  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines 
Jly  queen  to  France;  l'rom  whence,  set  forth 
in  pomp. 

She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
.'sent  back  Kke  Hallowmas, s or  short’st  of  day. 
Queen.  And  must  we  be  divided?  must 
we  part  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay , band  from  hand , my  love, 
and  heart  from  heart,  ms 
Quttn.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the 
king  with  me. 

North.  That  were  some  love,  but  little 
policy.  | me  go. 

Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes  thither  let 
K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make 
one  woe. 

Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I for  thee  here ; 
Better  far  off  than  near,  be  ne’er  the  near.3 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs ; I mine  with 
groans,  [longest  moans. 
Queen.  So  longest  way  shall  have  the 
K.  Rich.  Twice  for  ono  step  I '11  groan, 
the  way  being  short. 

And  piece  the  way  out  with  a heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let ’s  be  brief, 
Since,  weddiugrit,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly 
_ part; 

thus  give  I mine,  and  thus  take  I thv  heart 

[They  hue. 

Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again;  't  were 
no  good  part,  ssio 
To  take  on  mo  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart 

[ATis*  again. 

So,  dow  I have  mine  own  again,  begone, 
That  I may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a groan. 
K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with 
this  fond  delay; 

Once  more,  adieu;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say.  nan 

[Ecceunt. 

SCEKE  II. — The  tame.  A Room  in  the  Duke  o/Tork’s 
Palace. 

.Enter  York  and  Au  DuCbesb. 

Duch.  My  lord,  yo’u  told  me  you  would 
tell  the  rest, 

A hen  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 
York.  Where  did  I leave?  [my  lord, 
Duch.  At  that  sad  stop, 

Where  rude  misgovern’d  hands,  from  win- 
dows’ tops.  [head. 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's 


!Tb«  kia*  wni  an  established  form  of  the  ancient  core* 
faony  of  affiancing.  * The  first  of  November,  — opposed 
to  .sweet  May.*  3 Some  deom  this aprorerblal  expression, 
owning  not  nearer  to  good.  It  appears  to  os  here  to 
ttiao  .never  the  nearer.' 


York.  Then,  as  I said,  the  duke,  great 
Bolingbroke, 

Mounted  upon  a hot  and  fiery  steed, 

Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem’d  to  know, 
With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his 
course,  [Bolingbroke  1 
While  all  tongues  cried  — God  save  thee, 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows 
spake. 

So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring 
eyes 

Upon  bis  visage ; and  that  all  the  walls,  2330 
With  pointed  imagery,  had  said  at  once,  — 
Jesu  preserve  thee!  welcome,  Bolingbroke  1 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turn- 
ing, [neck. 

Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed’s 
Bespoke  them  thus,  — I thank  you,  country- 
men : 2333 

And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 
Duch.  Alas,  poor  Richard!  where  rides 
he  the  whilst? 

York.  As  in  a theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on,  him  that  enters  next,  2340 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious; 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt, 
men’s  eyes  [save  him; 
Did  scowl  on  Richard:  no  man  cried,  God 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home: 
But  uust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook 
off,  [smiles. 

His  face  still  combating  with  teora  and 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, 

That  hud  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose, 
steel’d  [melted,  2330 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

But  heaven  hath  a hand  in  these  events; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm 
- contents. 

To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
"Whose  state  and  honour  I for  aye  allow. 

Enter  Acme  RLE. 

Duch.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 
York.  Aumerle  that  was; 

But  that  is  lost,  for  being  Richard’s  friend. 
And,  madam,  yon  must  call  him  Rutland 
now: 

I am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  trutlT, 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king.  2S60 
Duch.  Welcome,  my  son:  Who  are  the 
violets  now  [spring? 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come 
Aum.  Madam,  I know  not,  nor  I greatly 
care  not; 

God  knows,  I had  as  lief  be  none , as  One. 
York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new 
spring  of  time,  ssss 
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Lest  you  be  cropp’d  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford?  hold  those  justs 
and  triumphs? 

Awn.  For  aught  I know,  my  lord,  they  do. 
York.  You  will  be  there,  I know. 

Aum.  If  God  prevent  it  not;  I purpose  so. 
York.  What  seal  is  that  that  bangs  with- 
out thy  bosom?1 

Yea,  look’st  thou  pale?  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum.  My  lord,  't  is  nothing. 

York.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it: 
I will  be  satisfied,— let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I do  beseech  yourgraceto  pardon  me; 
It  is  a matter  of  small  consequence,  [seen. 
Which  for  some  reasons  I -would  not  have 
York.  Which,  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I 
mean  to  see. 

I fear,  I fear,  — 

Duch.  What  should  you  fear?  [into 
'Tis  nothing  but  some  bond,  that  he  is  enter'd 
For  gay  apparel,  ’gainst  the  triumph.  2390 
York.  Bound  to  himself?  what  doth  he 
with  a bond 

That  he  is  bound  to?  Wife,  thou  art  a fool.  — 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing,  [not  show  it. 
Awn.  I do  beseech  you, oardon  me;  I may 
York.  I will  be  satisfied ; let  me  see  it,  1 say. 

[A'iw/cAm  it,  and  reads. 
Treason!  foul  treason  1 — villain!  traitor! 
slave! 

Duch.  What  'a  the  matter,  my  lord? 
York.  IIol  who  's  within  there? 

Enter  a Servant. 

Saddle  my  horse. 
Heaven  for  bis  mercy ! what  treachery  is  here  1 
Duch.  Why,  what  is ’t,  my  lord?  [horse:  — 
York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I say;  saddle  my 
Now  by  my  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I will  appcach  the  villain.  [Exit  Servnnt. 
Duch.  What  ’s  the  matter? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman.  2395 

Duch.  1 will  not  peace;  — What  is  the  mat- 
ter, son  ? [more 

Aum.  Good  mother,  be  content;  it  is  no 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

Duch.  Thy  life  answer? 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  boots. 

York.  Bring  mo  my  boots,  I will  unto  the 
king,  [thou  art  amaz'd: 
Duch.  Strike  him,  Aumerlc.  — Poor  boy, 
Hence , villain ; never  more  come  in  my 
sight.  — [7b  the  Servant. 
York.  Give  me  my  boots,  1 say. 

Duch.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  owp? 
Have  we  more  sons?  or  are  we  like  to  have? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age, 

1 The  seal  was  formerly  not  impressed  on  tha  <l«d 
Itself,  hut  attached  toltby  a slip  of  parchment.  The  Great 
Seal  is  appllud  In  a similar  main, or  at  tlio  present  day. 


And  rob  me  of  a happy  mother’s  name? 

Is  he  not  like  thee?  is  he  not  thino  own? 

York.  Thou  fond  mad  woman,  2410 

Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy? 

A dozen  of  them  here  have  ta’en  the  sacrament. 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands, 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch.  He  shall  be  none; 

We  'll  keep  him  here:  Then  what  is  that  to 
him?  *4ij 

York.  Away, 

Fond  woman  1 were  be  twenty  times  my  son 
I would  appeach  him. 

Duch.  Hadst  thou  groan’d  for  him, 
As  I have  done,-  thou  'dst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  1 know  thy  mind;  thou  dost  suspect 
That  I have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed, 

And  that  he  is  a bastard,  not  thy  son:  [mind: 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a man  may  be, 

Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  km,  242s 
And  yet  I love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman.  [Exit, 
Duch.  After,  Aumerle;  mount  thee  upon 
his  horse; 

Spur,  post ; anti  get  before  him  to  the  king, 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I ’ll  not  be  long  behind;  though  I be  old, 2430 
I doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York: 
And  never  will  I rise  up  from  the  ground. 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon’d  thee:  Away; 
Begone.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  — Windsor.  A Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  IJounghuoke,  as  King;  Pzacr,  and  other 
Lords. 

Boling.  Can  no  mantcll  oftny  nitthrifty  son? 
'T  is  full  three  months  since  I did  see  him  last: 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  't  is  he.  | found. 
I would  to  Heaven,  my  lords,  he  might  be 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there, 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions  — 2440 
Even  such,  they  sav,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
Anil  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers; 
While  he,  young,  wantonf  and  effeminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  support 
So  dissolute,  a crew.  2444  [the  prince, 
Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I saw 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 
Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallnnt? 
Percy.  His  answer  was,  — ho  would  unto 
the  stews,  [glove, 

And  from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a 
And  wear  it  ns  a favour;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 
Boling.  As  dissolute  as  desperate:  yet 
through  both 

I see  some  sparkles  of  a better  hope, 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. 
But  who  comes  here? 
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Enter  Acmep.le,  hastily. 

Arm.  Where  is  the  king? 

Boling.  What  means 

Our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and  looks  so  wildly? 
Atim.  God  save  your  grace.  I do  beseech 
your  majesty, 

Tohave  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
Boling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us 
here  alone.  2460 

[flxeunt  Percy  and  Lords. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now? 
Arm.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the 
earth,  [JTn«/s. 

My  tonguecleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth, 
Unless  a pardon,  ere  I rise,  or  speak,  [fault? 

Boling.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this 
If  on  the  first,  how  heinous  ere  it  be,  246c 
To  win  thy  after-love,  I pardon  thee. 

Aum.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I may  turn 
the  key,  ; 

That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
Boling.  Have  thy  desire.  [Aumerlk  locks 
. the  door.]  [thyself; 

York.  [ Within.]  My  liege,  beware ; look  to 
Thou  hast  a traitor  in  tny  presence  there. 
Boling.  Villain,  I’ll  make  thee  safe. 

[Drawing. 

Aum.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand! 

Thou  bast  no  cause  to  fear.  547s 

York.  [ Within]  Open  the  door,  secure, 
[fool-hardy  king; 
Shall  I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  face? 
Open  the  door,  or  I will  break  it  open. 

| Boli vgbrokc  opens  tire  door. 

, Enter  York. 

Boling.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle?  speak; 
Recover  breath;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger. 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou 
shalt  know 

The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 
Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  read’st,  thy  pro- 
mise past: 

I do  repent  me ; read  not  my  name  there,  2455 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 
York.  'Twas,  villain,  ere  tby  hand  did  set 
it  down.  — 

I tore  it  from  the  traitor’s  bosom,  king; 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence: 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove  249a 
A serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 
Boling.  O heinous,  strong,  and  bold  con- 
spiracy ! 

0 loyal  father  of  a treacherous  son! 

Thou  sheer,1  immaculate,  and  silvor  fountain, 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy 
passages  2494 

Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil’d  himself! 


'Separated,  tmmfngled,  free  from  Admixture  and  thUA 
Wr. 


Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad; 

And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice’s  bawd ; 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his 
shame, 

As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  father's  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies, 
Or  my  sham’d  life  in  his  dishonour  lies; 
Thou  kill’st  me  in  his  life,  giving  him  breath, 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man’s  put  to  death. 
Duch.  [Within.]  What  ho,  my  liege!  for 
heaven’s  sake  let  me  in. 
Boling.  What  shrill-voic’d  suppliant  makes 
this  eager  cry? 

Duch.  A woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great 
king;  't  is  I. 

Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door:  2410 
A beggar  begs  that  never  begg’d  before. 
Boling.  Our  scene  is  alter’d,  — from  a se- 
rious thing,  [King.’ 

And  now  chang'd  to  ‘The  Beggar  and  the 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in; 

I know  she ’s  coino  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
More  sins,  for  this  forgiveness,  prosper  may. 
This  fester’d  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 

Enter  Ducukss. 

Duch.  O king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted 
man;  2620 

Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 
York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou 
make  here? 

Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a traitor  rear? 
Duch.  Sweet  York,  be  patient.  Hear  me, 
gentle  liege.  [ Kneels . 

Boling.  Rise  up,  good  aunt. 

Duch.  Not  yet,  I thee  beseech; 

For  ever  will  I kneel  upon  my  knees, 

And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 
Till  thou  give  joy;  until  thou  bid  mo  joy, 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 
Aum.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers  I bend  my 
knee.  2630  [ Kneels. 

York.  Against  them  both  my  true  joints 
bended  be.  [An«l«. 

[Ill  mayst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any 
grace !]  [face ; 

Duch.  Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in 
jest ; [our  breast 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside: 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I know; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they 
grow: 

Ilis  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy:  2640 
Ours  of  true  real  and  deep  integrity. 
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Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his;  then  let  them 
have 

That  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have! 
Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up.  2544 

Duck.  Nay,  do  not  say  — stand  up; 
But  pardon,  first;  and  afterwards,  stand  up. 
An  if  I were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  tencn, 
Pardon  — should  be  the  first  word  of  thy 
' speech. 

I never  long'd  to  hear  a word  till  now; 

Say  — pardon,  king : let  pity  teach  thee  how: 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet; 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings’  mouths  so 
meet.  [ donntz  moy. 
York.  Speak  it  iu  French,  king:  say,  pur- 
Duch.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to 
destroy  ? 

Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  sctt’st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  I 
Speak,  pardon,  ns  ’t  is  current  in  our  land; 
The  chopping  French 1 we  do  not  understand. 
Th  ine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there : 
Or,  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear; 
* That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers 
do  pierce,  2560 

Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 
Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  I do  not  sue  to  stand, 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I havo  in  hand. 
Boling.  I pardon  him,  as  heaven  shall  par- 
don me. 

Duch.  O happy  vantage  of  a kneeling  knee! 
Yet  am  I sick  for  fear:  speak  it  again: 
Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
Hut  makes  one  pardon  stfong. 

Boling.  With  all  my  heart 

1 pardon  him. 

Duch.  A god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Boling.  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law, 
, and  the  abbot,  2570 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew,  [heels. 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where’er  these  traitors  are: 
They  shall  not  Jive  within  this  world,  1 swear, 
But  I will  have  them,  if  I once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell,  — and  cousin,  too,  adieu; 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray’d,  and  prove  you 
true,  (make  thee  new. 
Duch.  Come,  my  old  son;  — I pray  Heaven 

1 Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.  — Enter  Exton  and  a Servant. 
Exton.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what 
words  he  spake?  2580 
‘Have  1 no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living 
Was  it  not  so?  [fear?’ 

Sen.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

"Chopping  Uhcrensed  la  the  sense  ofchaaglng,  which 
is  derived  from  chcaping,  trafficking:.  We  still  say  a 
chopping  wind. 


Exton.  ‘Have  I no  friend ?’  quoth  he:  he 
spake  it  twice, 

And  urg’d  it  twice  together;  did  lie  not? 
Serv.  He  did.  2585  [on  mo; 

Exton.  And,  speaking  it,  he  wistly  look’d 
As  who  should  Bay,  — I would  thou  wert  the 
man 

That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning  the  king  at  Pomfret.  Come,  let’s  go ; 
I am  the  king’s  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe. 

SCENE  V.  — Pomfret  The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle. 
Enter  Kino  Rickard. 

K.  Rich.  I have  been  studying  how  to 
compare  2591 

This  prison,  where  I live,  unto  the  world: 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a creature  but  myself, 

I cannot  do  it;  — yet  I’ll  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul; 
My  soul,  the  father;  and  these  two  beget 
A generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts, 

And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little 
world ; 2599 

In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.  The  better 
sort,  — [mix’d 

As  thoughts  of  things  divine,  — are  inters 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  faith  itself 
Against  the  faith:  [again,  — 2605 

As  thus,  — Come,  little  ones;  and  then 
It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a needle's  eye. 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders:  how  these  vain  weak 
nails 

May  tear  a passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  them- 
selves 2618 

That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune’s  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last;  like  silly  beggars, 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, 
That  many  have,  and  others  mast  sit  there: 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a kind  of  ease, 
Bearing  their  own  misfortunes  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  porson,  many  people, 
And  none  contented:  Sometimes  am  I king; 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a beggar, 
And  so  I am.  Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I was  better  when  a king;  2625 
Then  am  I king'd  again:  and  by-and-by, 
Think  that  I am  unking’d  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing:  — But,  whate’er  I 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is,  [am, 
With  nothing  shall  bo  pleas’d  till  he  be 
eas’d  2630 

With  being  nothing.  Music  do  I hear?  [Music. 
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Ha.  ha!  keep  time;  — How  sour  sweet  mu- 
sic is, 

tVhen  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men’s  lives. 

And  here  have  I the  daintiness  of  ear,  sms 
To  check  time  broke  in  a disorder’d  string; 
Bat,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time, 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 

1 wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numb 'ring 
clock:  smo  [they  jar 
My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and,  with  sighs, 
Their  watches  unto  mine  eyes,  the  out- 
ward  watch, 

Whereto  my  finger,  like  a dial’s  point, 

Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  front  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sounds  that  tell  what  hour  it  is 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my 
heart,  [groans. 

Which  is  the  bell ; So  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
Show  minutes,  times , and  hours ; — but  my 
time 

Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke’s  proud  joy, 
While  I stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o’  the 
dock.  2660 

This  music  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more; 
For,  though  it  have  holpe  madmen  to  then- 
wits, 

la  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me! 
For ’t  is  a sign  of  love;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a strange  Drooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 
Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince ! 

K.  R\ck.  Thanks,  noble  peer; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou?  and  how  contest  thou  hither 
Where  no  man  ever  comes,  but  that  sad1 
dog  2600 

That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune 
live?  [king, 

Groom.  I was  a poor  groom  of  thy  stable, 
When  thou  wert  kmg;  who,  travefling  to- 
wards York, 

With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  royal  master’s 
face.  266S 

0,  how  it  yearn’d  my  heart,  when  I beheld. 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day, 

"hen  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary! 
That  horse  tnat  thou  so  often  bast  bestrid; 
That  horse  that  I so  carefully  have  dress’d! 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?  Tell  mo, 
•low  went  he  under  him?  [gentle  friend. 
Groom.  So  proudly  as  if  be  had  disdain’d 
the  ground. 

A.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was* 
_ on  his  back  1 

That  jade  hath  eat  broad  from  my  royal 

hand;  2676 

1 Grate,  gloomy. 
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This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clap- 
ping him. 

Would  he  not  stumble?  Would  he  not  fall 
down,  [neck 

(Since  pride  must  have  a fall,)  and  break  the 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back? 
Forgiveness,  horse!  why  do  I rail  on  thee, 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw’d  by  man, 
Wast  bom  to  bear?  X was  not  maue  a horse; 
And  yet  I bear  a burthen  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tir’d,  by  jauncing 1 Boling- 
broke. 

Enter  Keeper,  with  a dish. 

* Keep.  Fellow,  giveplaee;  here  is  no  longer 
stay.  2686  [ To  the  Groom. 
K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  't  is  time  thou 
wert  away,  [my  heart  shall  say. 
Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not  that 

Exit. 

Keep.  My  lord,  will  ’t  please  you  to  fall 
to?  [to  do. 

K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont 
Keep.  My  lord,  I dare  not;  Sir  Fierce  of 
Exton,  who  2690 

Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the 
. • contrary. 

K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, and  thee! 

Patience  is  stale,  and  I am  weary  of  it. 

[Brat*  the  Keeper. 

Keep.  Help,  help,  help! 

Enter  ExrON,  and  Servants,  armed. 

K.  Rich.  How  now?  what  means  death 
in  this  rude  assault? 

Villain , thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death’s 
instrument. 

[ Snatching  a weapon,  and  tilling  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  belL 
[He  kills  another,  then  Exiox  strike*  him  down. 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching 
. fire, 

That  staggers  thus  my  person.  — Exton,  thy 
fierce  band 

Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain’d  the  king's 
own  land.  2700"  [high; 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul!  thy  seat  is  up  on 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here 
to  die.  [Dies. 

Exton.  As  fall  of  valour  as  of  royal  blood: 
Both  havo  I spilt;  O would  the  deed  were 
good! 

For  now  the  devil,  that*  told  me  I did  well, 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  1 ’ll 
bear.  [here. 

Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial 

[Ess. 


'Richard  compares  himself  to  a spar-galled  heart  that 
Bolingbroke  rides.  — Jauncing  — jnuntlng  — hurriedly 
moving  Bolingbroke,  It  le  possible,  however,  that  It  may 
bo  a contraction  ofjpyaunctrt./. 
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SCENE  VI.  — Windsor.  A Room  in  the  Cattle. 
Flourish.  Enter  Bolixobhou,  ami  York,  with 
Lords  and  Attendants. 

Boling.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news 
we  hear 

Is  that  the  rebels  have  consum’d  with  (ire  2710 
Our  town  of  Cicestcr  in  Glostcrshire;  [not. 
But  whether  they  bo  ta'en,  or  slain,  we  hear 
Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome  my  lord:  what  is  the  news? 
North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I 
all  happiness. 

The  next  news  is,  — I have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt, 
and  Kent: 

The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[Presenting  a paper. 
Boling.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for 
thy  pains; 

And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 
Enter  Fitzwateb. 

Fitz.  My  lord,  I have  from  Oxford  sent 
to  London 

The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  sir  Bennet  Seely; 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 
Boling.  Tby  pains,  Fitzwatcr,  shall  not 
be  forgot ; 2725 

Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I wot. 

Enter  Perct  with  the  Bisuor  op  Carlisle. 
Percy.  The  grand  conspirator,  abbot  of 
Westminster, 

With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy, 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave ; 

But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide  2730 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 
Boling.'  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom:  — 


More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life; 
So,  as  thou  liv’st  in  peace,  die  free  from 
strife:  S7» 


For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been, 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I seen. 
Enter  Exton,  with  Attendants  bearing  a coffin. 
Exton.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I 
present 

Thy  buried  fear;  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies,  2710 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  bv  me  hither  brought. 
Boling.  Exton , I thank  thee  not ; for 
thou  hast  wrought 

A deed  of  slander,  with  thy  fatal  band, 
Upon  my  head  and  all  tin's  famous  land. 
Ezton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord, 
did  1 this  deed.  2745 
Boling.  They  love  not  poison  that  do 
poison  need, 

Nor  do  1 thee;  though  I did  wish  him  dead, 
I hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy 
labour,  [favour : 2750 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of 
night. 

And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 
Lords,  I protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me 
grow: 

Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black,  incontinent; 

I ’ll  make  a voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 

To  wash  tbisblood  off  from  my  guilty  hand:  — 
March  sadly  after;  grace  my  mourning  here, 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier. 

[Exeunt. 


BEN  JONSON. 


Ben  Jenson  was  bom  at  Westminster  In  the  year 
1574  whero*he  was  educated  in  a grammar  school.  The 
death  of  his  father  took  place  before  his  birth  , and  his 
mother’s  second  husband,  a bricklayer,  obliged  his  stepson 
to  follow  hia  own  avocation,  lien,  however,  ran  away 
and  served  as  a soldier  in  the  Low  Countries.  On  hia 
return  to  England  lie  studied  at  Cambridge,  hut  the  want 
of  fund*  prevented  hia  staying  there.  In  1596  he  com- 
menced his  career  as  an  author  by  publishing  a comedy 
'Every  Man  in  his  Ilnmour’,  which  play  was  patronized 
by  Queen  Elisabeth  and  Jonson’s  reputation  was  at  once 
made.  This  was  followed  by  a number  of  comedies  and 
tragedies,  as  for  Instance  'Cynthia’s  Revels’,  ‘Sfjanus', 
‘Eastward  Hoe'  (written  in  conjunction  with  Chapman 
and  Miirston,  for  which  the  throo  were  imprisoned  for  a 
considerable  period),  'Volpone  or  the  Pox’,  'Epicene  or 

TO  CELIA. 

Drink  to  mo  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I will  pledge  with  mine; 

Or  leave  a kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I’ll  not  look  for  wine. 

a. 


the  Silent  Woman’,  ‘The  Alchemist*  and  'The  Devil  is 
an  Ass’.  In  1614  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1619  be 
received  the  offlee  of  Poet  laureate  with  a pension.  From 
1625  his  health  beg  a if  to  decline,  and  the  productions  of 
his  jun  showed  no  longer  the  same  %-lgour;  they  axe 
styled  by  Dryden  hia  dotages.  His  latest  compositions 
were  'The  Magnetic  Lady’  (1632)  and  'Tho  Talc  of  a 
Tub*  (1634).  lie  left  a very  bcautlfal  unfinished  drama 
entitled  'The  Sad  Shepherd',  and  died  1637  at  the  age  of 
alxty  three,  nis  scenes  and  characters  exhibit  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  life  and  his  comical  characters,  though 
often  exaggerated,  bear  evidence  of  groat  wit.  of  which, 
however,  he  was  rather  frugal.  On  hia  tomb  in  West* 
minster- Abbey  was  inscribed  this  epigram  : 

• 'O  Rare  Ben  Jonson*. 


The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise,  s 
Doth  «sk  a drink  divine; 

But  might  I of  Jove’s  nectar  sup, 

I would  not  change  for  thine. 
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I sent  thee  late  a rosy  wreath, 

* Not  so  much  honouring  thee,  10 

As  giving  it  a hope,  that  there 
It  could  not  wither'd  be. 

But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent’st  it  back  to  me; 

Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I swear,  u 
Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 


SOSO. 

Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes. 

Lest  I be  sick  with  seeing; 

Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise, 
Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

Oh  be  not  angry  with  those  fires,  s 
For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me; 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires, 

For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me. 

Oh  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears 
For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me;  10 

Nor  spread  them  as  distraught  with  fears ; ; 
Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 


CELIA'S  TR1CMPH. 


I 


See  the  chariot  at  hand  here  of  love, 
Wherein  my  lady  ridethl 
Each  that  draws  is  a swan  or  a dove, 

And  well  the  car  love  guideth. 

As  the  goes  all  hearts  do  duty  5 1 

Unto  her  beauty;  • 

And  enamour’d  do  wish,  so  they  might 
But  enjoy  such  a sight 
That  they  still  were  to  run  by  her  side, 
Through  swords,  through  seas,  whither  she 
would  ride.  10 


Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 
All  that  love's  world  compnscth! 

Do  but  look  on  her,  she  is  bright 
As  love’s  star  when  it  riseth! 

Do  but  mark,  her  forehead's  smoother  it, 
Than  words  that  soothe  her! 

And  from  her  arch’d  brows,  such  a grace 
Sheds  itself  through  the  face. 

As  alone  there  triumphs  to  the  life 
All  the  gain,  all  the  good  of  the  elements’  ■ 
strife.  20 


Have  you  seen  but  a bright  lily  grow, 

Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it? 

Have  you  mark’ll  but  the  fall  of  the  snow 
Before  the  soil  hath  smutch’d  it  I 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver,  »is 
Or  swan's  down  ever? 

Or  have  smell’d  of  the  bud  o’  the  brier? 

Or  the  ’nard  in  the  fire? 

Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee? 

0 so  white!  O so  soft!  O so  sweet  is  she  Iso  1 


HYMN  TO  DIANA. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep; 

Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 

Hesperus  entreats  thy  light,  s 

Goddess  excellently  bright! 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 
Dare  itself  to  interpose; 

Cynthia’s  shining  orb  was  made 
Heaven  to  dear  when  day  did  close;  10 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 

Goddess  excellently  bright! 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart. 

And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver: 

Give  unto  the  flying  heart,  is 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever; 
Thou  that  mak’st  a day  of  night, 

Goddess  excellently  bright! 


THE  SWEET  NEGLECT. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 

As  you  were  going  to  a feast; 

Still  to  be  powder’d,  still  perfum'd: 
Lady,  it  is  to  bo  presum’d, 

Though  art’s  hid  causes  are  not  found,  » 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a look,  give  me  a face, 

That  makes  simplicity  a grace; 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  ns  free , 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketli  me  10 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art: 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  mine  heart. 


ON  MARGARET  RATCLIFF B. 

M arble,  weep,  for  thou  dost  cover 
A dead  beauty  underneath  thee, 

R ich  as  nature  could  bequeath  thee: 

G rant  then,  no  rude  hand  remove  her. 
A 11  the  gazers  on  the  Skies  $ 

R ead  not  in  fair  heaven’s  story, 

E xpresser  truth,  or  truer  glory, 

T nan  they  might  in  her  bright  eyes. 

R are  as  wonder  was  her  wit; 

A nd,  like  nectar,  ever  flowing;  10 

T ill  time,  strong  by  her  bestowing, 

C onquer’d  hath  both  life  and  it; 

L ife,  whose  grief  was  out  of  fashion 
I n these  times.  Few  so  have  rued 
F ate  in  a brother.  To  conclude,  is 
F or  wit,  feature,  and  true  passion, 

E arth,  thou  host  not  such  another. 


TO  KING  JAMES. 

Who  would  not  be  thy  subject,  James, 
t’  obey 

A pr^e  that  rules  by*  example,  more  than 
“ sway? 
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Whose  manners  draw , more  than  thy 
powers  constrain, 

And  in  this  short  time  of  thy  happiest  reign, 

Hast  purg’d  thy  realms,  as  we  have  now  no 
cause  5 

Left  us  of  fear,  but  first  our  crimes,  then  laws. 

Like  aids  'gainst  treasons  who  hath  found 
before. 

And  than  in  them,  how  could  we  know  God 
more? 

First  thou  preserved  wert  our  king  to  be; 

And  since,  the  whole  land  was  preserv’d  for 

thee.  to 


Os  MY  FIRST  80S. 

Farewell,  thou  child  of  myrighthand,  and  joy; 
My  sin  was  too  much  hope  of  thee,  lov’d  boy : 
Seven  years  thou  wert  lent  to  me,  and  I 
thee  pay, 

Exacted  by  thy  fate,  on  the  just  day. 

O.  could  1 lose  all  father,  now  1 for  why,  s 
Will  man  lament  the  state  he  should  envy? 
To  have  so  soon  ’scaped  world’s,  and  flesh’s 
rage, 

And,  if  no  other  miser)’,  yet  agcl 
ltcst  in  soft  peace,  and  ask’d,  say  here  doth  lie 
Ben  Jonson  his  best  piece  of  poetry:  10 

For  whose  sake  henceforth  all  his  vows  be 
such, 

As  what  ho  loves  may  never  like  too  much. 


advice  to  a reckless  youth. 
Knotcell.  What  would  I have  you  do?  I'll 
tell  you,  kinsman; 

Learn  to  be  wise,*  and  practice  how  to  thrive 
That  would  I have  you  do:  and  not  to  spend 
Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  fancy, 
Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humours  you.  6 
I would  not  have  you  to  invade  each  place, 
Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 

Till  men’s  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 
Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 
He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses,  io 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 
Nor  would  I you  should  melt  away  yourself 
In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 
To  make  a blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 

A little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it,  is 
And  you  be  left  like  nn  unsavoury  snuff, 
Whose  property  is  only  to  offend. 

Td  ha’  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself; 

Not  tha  t your  sail  be  bigger  than  your  boat ; 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now  (at  first)  20 
As  you  may  keep  the  samo  proportion  still. 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 
Which  is  an  air)',  and  mere  borrow’d  thing 
From  dead  men’s  dust,  and  bones;  and  none 
of  yours, 

Except  you  make,  or  hold  it.  ^ 95 


THE  FALL  OF  CATILINE.  t. 

Pelreiui.  The  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline 
being  such, 

As  he  must  fight  with  one  of  the  two  armies 
That  then  had  near  inclosed  him,  it  pleas'd  fate 
To  make  us  the  object  of  his  desperate,  choice, 
Wherein  the  danger  almost  pois'd  the  honour : 
And,  as  he  rose,  the  day  grew  black  with  him. 
And  fate  descended  nearer  to  the  earth. 

As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of  tilings 
Under  her  wings,  and  make  the  world  her 
onarry.  [stay  10 

At  this  we  roused , lest  one  small  minute’s 
Had  left  it  to  be  inquired  what  Home  was; 
And  (as  we  ought)  arm’d  in  the  confidence 
Of  our  event  cause,  in  form  of  battle  stood, 
Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the  face 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a public  ruin:  is 

His  countenance  was  a civil  war  itself; 

And  all  his  host  had,  standing  in  their  looks. 
The  paleness  of  the  death  that  was  to  come ; 
Yet  cried  they  out  like  vultures,  and  urged  on, 
As  if  they  would  precipitate  our  fates.  20 
Nor  stay’d  we  longer  for  ’em,  but  himself 
Struck  the  first  stroke,  nnd  with  it  fled  a life. 
Which  out,  it  seem’d  a narrow  neck  of  land. 
Had  broke  between  two  mighty  seas,  and 
either 

Flow’d  into  other;  for  so  did  the  slaughter; 
And  whirl’d  about,  as  when  two  violent  tides 
Meet  and  not  yield.  The  furies  stood  on 
. hills, 

Circling  the  place,  and  trembling  to  see  men 
Do  more  than  they ; whilst  pity  left  the  field. 
Griev’d  for  that  side,  that  in  so  bad  a cause  jo 
They  knew  not  what  a crime  their  valour  was. 
The  sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 
The  battle  made,  seen  sweating,  to  drive  np 
His  frighted  horse,  whom  still  the  noise 
drove  backward; 

And  now  had  fierce  Enyo,  like  a flame  35 
Consum’d  all  it  could  reach,  and  then  itself. 
Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  commonwealth, 
Come,  Pallas-like,  to  every  Roman  thought; 
Which  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  liia 
troops, 

Cover’d  the  earth  they  ’ad  fought  on  with 
their  trunks,  4« 

Ambitious  of’ereat  fame,  to  crown  his  ill, 
Collected  all  nis  fury,  and  ran  in 
(Arm’d  with  a glory  high  as  his  despair) 
Into  our  battle,  like  a Libyan  lion 
Upon  his  hunters,  scornful  of  our  weapons,  45 
Careless  of  wounds,  plucking  down  lives 
about  him, 

Till  he  had  circled  on  himself  with  death: 
Then  fell  he  too,  t’  embrace  it  where  it  lay. 
And  as  in  that  rebellion  ’gainst  the  gods, 
Minerva  holding  forth  Medusa’s  head,  so 
One  of  the  giant  brethren  felt  himself 
Grow  marble  at  the  killing  sight;  and  now. 
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Almost  made  stone,  began  to  inquire  what  flint. 
What  rock,  it  was  that  crept  through  all 
his  limbs;  [fear’d:  ss 
And,  ere  he  cotdd  think  more,  was  that  he 
So  Ctrilinc,  at  tbe  sight  of  Rome  in  us, 
became  his  tomb;  yet  did  his  look  retain 
Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  his  bands  still 
mov’d, 

As  if  he  labour'd  yet  to  grasp  the  state  oo 
With  those  rebellious  parts. 

Cato.  A brave  bad  death! 

Hiil  this  been  honest  now,  and  for  his  country, 
As ’t  was  against  it,  who  had  e’er  fall’n 
greater? 


TOWERING  SENSUALITY. 

Sir  Epicure  Mammon , expecting  to  obtain  the 
rkiiotopher’i  Stone,  Hole  in  tbe  anticipation  of 
enjoyment. 

Enter  Mammon  and  Surlt. 

Mam.  Come  on,  sir.  Now,  you  set  your 
foot  on  shore 

In  Novo  Orbe:  here’s  the  rich  Peru: 

And  there  within,  sir,  are  the  golden  wines, 
Great  Solomon’s  Ophir  1 he  was  sailing  to 't 
Three  years;  but  u-e  have  reach'd  it  in  ten 
months.  5 

This  is  the  day,  wherein,  to  all  my  friends, 

I will  pronounce  the  happy  word,  Bf  Ricn.  — 
Where  is  my  Subtle  there  1 Within! 

Enter  Face. 

How  now? 

Do  we  succeed?  Is  our  daycome?  and  holds  it? 

Face.  Theeveningwill  set  red  upon  you,  sir; 
Ton  have  colour  for  it,  crimson:  the  red  ferment 
Has  done  his  office:  three  hours  hence  pre- 
pare you 

To  see  projection. 

Mam.  Pertinax,  my  Surly,  is 

Again  1 say  to  thee,  aloud.  Be  kicu. 

This  day  thou  shalt  have  ingots ; and  to-morrow 
Give  lords  the  affront.  — Is  it,  my  Zcphy- 
rus,  right?  — 

Thou’rt  sure  thou  saw’st  it  blood? 

Face.  Both  blood  and  spirit,  sir.  so 
Mam.  I will  have  all  my  beds  blown  up. 
not  stuff’d: 

Dawn  is  too  hard.  — My  mists 
1 11  have  of  perfume,  vapoured  'bout  the  room 
To  lose  ourselves  in;  and  my  baths,  like  pits, 
To  fall  into:  from  whence  we  will  come  forth. 
And  roll  us  dry  in  gossamer  and  roses, 

Is  it  arriv’d  at  ruby?  — And  my  flatterers 
Shall  be  the  pure  and  gravest  of  divines.  — 
A ad  they  shall  fan  me  with  ten  ostrich  tails 
A-piece,  made  in  a plume  to  gather  wind.  30 
AVe  will  be  brave,  ruffe,  now  we  have  the 
med’eine. 

My  meal  shall  all  come  in,  in  Indian  shells, 
Dishes  of  agate,  set  in  gold,  and  studded 


With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and 
rubies. 

The  tongues  of  carps,  dormice,  and  cnmels’ 
heels,  ss 

Boil'd  in  the  spirit  of  sol,  and  dissolv’d  pearl. 
Apicius’  digt  ’gainst  the  epilepsy:  [amber, 

And  I will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of 
Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle. 

My  foot-boy  shall  cat  pheasants,  calver'd  sal- 
mons, 40  . 

Knots,  godwits,  lampreys:  I myself  will  have 
The  beards  of  barbels  serv’d,  instead  of  salads; 
Oil’d  mushrooms;  and  the  swelling,  unctu- 
ous paps 

Of  a fat  pregnant  sow,  newly  cut  off, 

Drest  with  an  exquisite  and  poignant  sauce. 
For  which  FU  say  unto  my  cook,  „There's  gold; 
Go  forth,  and  be  a knight.'* 

Face.  Sir,  I’ll  go  look 

A little,  how  it  heightens.  [.Exit  Face. 

Mam.  Do.  — My  shirts  4s 

I’ll  have  of  tafleta-sarsnet,  soft  and  light 
As  cobwebs;  and  for  all  my  other  raiment, 
It  slufll  be  such  as  might  provoke  the  Persian, 
Were  he  to  teach  the  world  riot  anew. 

My  gloves  of  fishes’  and  bird’s  skins, perfum’d 
With  gums  of  Faradise  and  eastern  air. 

Sur.  And  do  you  think  to  have  the  stone 
with  this? 

Mam.  No;  I do  think  t’  have  all  this 
with  the  stone  1 

Sur.  Why,  I have  heard  he  must  be 
homo  frttgi, 

A pious,  holy,  and  religious  man,  ss 

One  free  from  mortal  sin.  a very  virgin. 
Mam.  That  makes  it.  Sir;  he  is  so;  BUT 
I BUY  JT. 

THE  WITCH. 

From  the  Pastoral  Fragment,  entitled  nThe 
Sad  Shepherd .“ 

Aiken.  Know  ye  the  witch’s  dell? 
Scathlock.  No  more  than  I do  know  the 
walks  of  hell.  [dwell, 
Aiken.  Within  a gloomy  dimble  she  doth 
Down  in  a pit,  o’ergrown  with  brakes  and  briars, 
Close  by  the  ruins  of  a shaken  abbey,  5 
Torn  with  an  earthquake  down  unto  the  ground, 
’Mongst  graves  and  grots,  near  ah  old  char- 
nel-house. 

Where  you  shall  find  her  sitting  in  her  form, 
As  fenrfnl  and  melancholic  ns  that 
She  is  about;  with  caterpillars’  kells,  10 
And  knotty  cobwebs,  rounded  in  with  spells. 
Then  she  steals  forth  to  relief  in  the  fogs, 
And  rotten  mists,  upon  the  fens  and  bogs, 
Dotcn  to  the  drowned  lands  of  Lincolnshire ; 
To  make  ewes  cast  their  lambs,  swine  eat 
their  farrow,  is  (churn! 
And  housewives’  tun  not  work,  nor  the  milk 
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Writhe  children’ $ wrists,  and  suck  their 
breath  in  sleep, 

Get  vials  of  their  blood  I and  where  the  sea 
Casts  up  bis  slimy  ooze,  search  for  a weed 
To  open  locks  with,  and  to  rivet  charms,  so 
Planted  about  her  in  the  wicked  feat 
Of  all  her  mischiefs;  which  are  manifold. 

John.  I wonder  such  a story  could  be  told 
Of  her  dire  deed*. 

George.  I thought  a witch’s  banks  25 
Had  inclosed  nothing  but  the  merry  pranks 
Of  some  old  woman. 

Scarlet.  Yes,  her  malice  more. 

Scath.  As  it  would  quickly  appear  bad 
we  the  store 

Of  his  collects.  so 

George.  Ay,  this  good  learned  man 
Can  speak  her  right. 

Scar.  He  knows  her  shifts  and  haunts  — 
Aiken.  And  all  her  wiles  and  turns.  The 

, venom’d  plants 

Wherewith  she  kills!  where  the  sad  man- 
drake grows,  ss 

Whose  groans  are  deathful;  and  dead-numb- 
ing night-shade. 

The  stupefying  hemlock,  adder’s  tongue. 
And  martagan:  the  shrieks  of  luckless  owls 
W'e  hear,  and  croaking  night-crows  in  the  air! 
Green-bellied  snakes, blue  fire-drakes  in  the  sky, 
And  giddy  flitter-mice  with  leather  wings  f 
The  scaly  beetles,  with  their  habergeons, 
That  make  a humming  murmur  as  they  fly! 
There  in  the  stocks  of  trees,  white  fairies  do 
dwell. 

And  span-long  elves  that  dance  about  a pool,  4s‘ 
With  each  a little  changeling  in  their  arms! 
The  airy  spirits  play  with  falling  stnrs. 

And  mount  the  spheres  of  fire  to  kiss  the  moon ! 
While  shesits  reading  by  the  glow-worm  s light, 
Or  rotten  wood,  o'er  which  the  worm  hath  crept, 
The  baneful  schedule  of  her  nocent  charms. 


A MEETING  OF  WITCHES 
for  (ho  purpose  of  doing:  a mischief  to  a Joyful  house,  and 
bringing  an  evil  spirit  Into  birth  in  tho  midst  of  it. 

From  the  Masque  of  Queens. 

Charm.  The  owl  is  abroad,  the  bat  and  the 
toad. 

And  so  is  the  cat-a-mountain; 

The  ant  and  the  mole  both  sit  in  a hole, 
And  the  froq  peeps  out  of  the  fountain: 
The  dogs  they  <lo  bay,  and  the  timbrels  play. 
The  spindle  is  now  a-tuming; 

The  moon  it  is  red,  and  the  stars  are  fled, 
llut  all  the  sky  is  a-burning. 

1st  Hag.  I have  been  all  day  looking  after 
A raven  feeding  upon  a quarter;  to 
And  soon  as  she  turn’d  her  beak  to  the  south, 
I snatch'd  this  morsel  out  of  her  mouth. 
2nd  Bag.  I have  been  gathering  wolves’  hairs, 


The  mad  dog’s  foom,  and  the  adder’s  ears; 
The  spurging  of  a dead  man’s  eyes,  is 
And  all  since  the  evening  star  did  rise. 
3rd  Bag.  I,  last  night,  lay  all  alone 
On  the  ground  to  hear  the  mandrake  groan ; 
And  pluck’d  him  up,  though  hegrcwfull  low. 
And  as  had  done,  the  cock  did  crow.  20 
4th  Bag.  Andlhavebeenchoosingoutthisskull 
From  charnel-houses  that  were  full; 
From  private  grots,  and  public  pits; 

And  frighted  a sexton  out  of  his  wits, 
bth  Bag.  Under  a cradle  1 did  creep,  is 
By  day;  and  when  the  child  was  asleep 
At  night,  I suck’d  the  breath;  and  rose, 
And  pluck’d  the  nodding  nurse  by  the  nose- 
Oth  Bag.  I had  a dagger:  what  did  with  that? 
Kill’d  an  infant  to  have  his  fat.  30 

I scratch'd  out  the  eyes  of  the  owl  before, 
I tore  the  bat's  wing;  what  would  you 
have  more? 

Dame.  Yes,  I have  brought  to  help  our  vows 
Ilornfcd  poppy,  cypress  houghs, 

The  fig-tree  wild  that  grows  on  tombs,  as 
And  juice  that  from  the  larch-tree  comes, 
The  basilisk’s  blood  and  the  viper’s  skin; 
And  now  our  orgies  lot  11s  begin. 

You  fiends  and  fairies,  if  yet  any  bo 
Worse  than  ourselves,  you  that  have 
quak’d  to  see  40 

These  knots  untied  (she  unties  them)  — exhale 
earth’s  rottenest  vapours, 
Aud  strike  a blindness  through  these  blaz- 
ing tapers. 

Charm.  Deep,  O deep  we  lay  thee  to  sleep ; 
We  leave  thee  drink  by,  if  thou  chance 
to  be  dry;  [flood:  45 
Both  milk  and  blood,  the  dew  and  the 
IFc  breathe  in  thy  bed,  at  the  foot  and  the 
head;  f shall  quake 
And  when  thou  dost  wake,  Dame  Earth 
Such  a birth  to  make,  as  is  the  Blue  Drake. 
Dame.  Stay ; all  our  charms  do  nothing  win 
Upon  the  night;  our  labour  dies,  so 
Our  magic  feature  will  not  rise. 

Nor  yet  the  storm!  We  must  repeat 
More  direful  voices  far,  and  beat 
The  ground  with  vipers,  till  it  sweat. 
Charm.  Blacker  go  in,  and  blacker  come  out: 
At  thy  going  down,  we  give  thee  a shout; 
Hoo! 

At  thy  rising  again  thou  shalt  have  two; 
And  if  thou  dost  what  we’d  have  thee  do, 
Thou  shalt  have  three,  thou  shalt  have  four, 
Hoo!  harl  har!  hoo  I so 

A cloud  of  pitch,  a spur  and  a switch, 
To  haste  him  away,  and  a whirlwind  play, 
Before  and  after,  with  thunder  for  laughter 
And  storms  of  jag,  of  the  roaring  boy, 
llis  head  of  a drake,  his  tail  of  a snake,  ss 
(A  loud  and  beautiful  music  is  heard,  and 
the  Witches  vanish.) 
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BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 


Francis  Beaumont,  the  son  of  Judge  Beaumont,  was 
born  in  1586,  studied  at  Cambridge,  nnd  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  hat  left  his  legal  pursuits  ns  early  as  1600  and 
attached  himself  to  the  stage.  In  160*2  ho  wrote  poetry 
and  attracted  attention  by  the  publication  of  hisSalmnris 
and  Hennaphroditas.  He  produced  his  first  play  ‘Tho 
Woman  Hater*  at  the  ago  of  21 , in  conjunction  with 
Fletcher.  Between  the  years  1607  and  1618  he  composed 
with  the  help  of  Fletcher,  plays  to  the  number  of  thirty- 
eight  of  which  the  principal  are  the  following:  ‘Rule  a 
Wife  and  Have  a Wife’,  'The  Chances*,  ’The  Wlld-Goose- 
Chase’,  ‘The  Night-Walker*,  *The  False  Ono*,  ‘The 
Bloody  Brother*,  ‘The  Maid's  Tragedy’  and  'Boadicea*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  show  their  talents  better  in 
Comedy  than  in  Tragedy,  but  In  the  greater  number  of 
their  plays  there  Is  much  obscene  and  indelicate , which 
raiders  them  unfit  for  general  perusal.  Of  the  two, 
Beaumont's  was  the  graver  charaeter,  which  softened 
down  and  ragulated  tho  stronger  and  more  exuberant 


strokes  of  his  companion.  Their  partnership  was  brought 
to  a close  by  the  death  of  Beaumont,  which  took  place 
In  1615  when  he  was  only  thirty  years  of  ape. 

John  Fletcher  was  bom  In  1576  and  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  did  not  take  any  degree  there.  Although 
Fletcher  was  ten  years  older  than  his  friend  Beaumont, 
tho  latter  came  first  before  tho  public , for  Fletcher  bad 
written  nothing  alone,  before  tho  publication  of  their  first 
joint  play  'Tho  Woman-Hater  1607*.  From  this  time  till 
1616  Fletcher  and  Beaumont  wrote  conjointly  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Fletcher  composed  eleven  more  plecos. 
Ho  died  in  1625.  After  Shakspeare,  they  have  left  us  the 
best  and  richest  dramas  in  English;  hut  although  their 
plays  appear  very  woll  represented  on  the  stage,  exciting 
interest  perhaps  even  more  than  those  of  Shakspeare. 
yet  they  fail  far  short  of  his  In  force  of  expression  and 
delineation  of  rliaractcr;  and  in  all  their  compositions 
there  Is  a coarseness  which  ronders  them  unfit  to  be 
brought  before  tho  public  at  the  present  day. 


CARATACH,  PRINCE  OF  THE  BRITONS,  WITH 
HIS  NEPHEW  HENQO  ASLEEP. 

Car.  Sleep  still,  sleep  sweetly,  child;  ’tis 
all  thou  feed’st  on: 

N'o  gentle  Briton  near,  no  valiant  charity 
To  bring  thee  food.  Poor  knave,  thou'rt 
sick,  extreme  sick, 

Almost  grown  wild  for  meat,  and  yet  thy 
goodness 

Will  not  confess  or  show  it.  All  the  woods 
Are  double  lined  with  soldiers,  no  way  left  us 
To  make  a noble  'scape.  I’ll  sit  down  by 
thee,  [thee, 

And  when  thou  wakest  either  get  meat  to  save 
Or  lose  my  life  i’the  purchase.  Good  gods 
comfort  thee  I 

inter  Caratach  and  Hknoo  on  the  rock. 
Car.  Courage,  my  boy,  I’ve  found  meat: 
look,  Hengo,  10 

Look,  where  some  blessed  Briton,  to  preserve 
thee, 

lias  hung  a little  food  and  drink.  Cheer  up, 
Do  not  forsake  me  now.  [boyl 

Hengo.  Ohl  uncle,  uncle, 

I feel  I cannot  stay  lone;  yet  111  fetch  it  is 
To  keep  your  noble  lift.  Uncle,  I’m  heart 
And  would  live.  [whole, 

Car.  Thou  shnlt,  long,  I hope. 

Hengo.  But  — my  head,  uncle  — 
Methinks  the  rock  goes  round.  20 

Enter  Macek  and  Judas.  Ramans. 
Macer.  Mark  ’em  well,  Judas. 

Judas.  Peace,  as  you  love  your  life. 
Hengo.  Do  not  you  hear 
The  noise  of  bells? 

Car.  Of  bells,  boy?  'tis  thy  fancy.  u 

Alas!  thy  body’s  full  of  wind. 

Hengo.  Mctninka,  sir. 

They  ring  a strange  sad  knell,  a preparation 
To  some  near  funeral  of  state.  Nay,  weep  not 
Car.  Oh!  my  poor  chicken.  so 

Hengo.  F ye,  faint-hearted  uncle; 

Come,  tic  uie  in  your  belt,  and  let  me  down. 


Car.  I’ll  go  myself,  boy. 

Hengo.  No;  as  you  love  me,  uncle, 

I will  not  cat  it  if  I do  not  fetch  it,  as 
The  danger  only  I desire;  pray  tie  me. 

Car.  I will,  and  all  my  care  hnng  o'er  thee. 
My  valiant  child.  [Come,  child, 

Hengo.  Let  me  down  apace,  uncle, 

And  you  shall  sec  how  like  a daw  I'll  whip  it 
From  all  their  policies ; for  'tis  most  certain 
A Roman  train.  And  you  must  hold  me 
sure  too,  [it,  uncle, 
You'll  spoil  all  else.  When  I have  brought 

We’ll  be  as  merry 

Car.  Go  i’the  name  of  heav’n,  boy.  45 
Hengo.  Quick,  quick,  uncle,  I have  it  Oh  I 
[Judas  shoots  Hkkoo. 
Car.  W'hat  ail’st  thou? 

Hengo.  01  my  best  uncle,  I am  slain. 
Car.  I sec  you  — [AHA  Judas  wi<A  a stone. 
And  hcav’n  direct  my  hand!  Destruction  50 
Go  with  thy  coward  soul!  How  dost  tbou, 
Oh  I villain  — — [boy? 

Hengo.  Ohl  uncle,  uncle  I 
Ohl  how  it  pricks  me;  extremely  pricks  me. 

Car.  Coward  rascal  1 65 

Dogs  eat  thy  flesh  1 

Hengo.  O,  I bleed  hard  — I faint  too  — 
out  upon’tl 

How  sick  I am  — tho  lean  rogue,  uncle! 
Car.  Look,  boy,  I’ve  laid  him  sure  enough. 
Hengo.  Have  you  knock'd  out  his  brains? 
Car.  I warrant  thee , for  stirring  more. 

Cheer  up,  child. 

Hengo.  Hold  my  sides  bard;  stop,  stop; 

ohl  wretched  fortune  — 
Must  we  part  thus?  Still  I grow  sicker,  uncle. 
Car.  Heav’n  look  upon  this  noble  child. 
Hengo.  I once  hoped  cs 

I should  have  lived  to  have  met  these  bloody 
Romans  [father, 

At  my  sword’s  point,  to  have  revenged  my 
To  have  beaten  ’em.  — Oh  1 hold  me  hard:  — 

but,  uncle 

1 
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Car.  Thou  shalt  live  still,  I hope,  boy. 

Shall  I draw  it? 

Hengo.  You  draw  away  my  soul  then. 

I would  live  70 

A little  longer  (spare  me,  heav'n !)  but  only 
T o thank  you  for  your  tender  love,  good  uncle. 
Good,  noble  uncle,  weep  not. 

Car.  Oh!  my  chicken! 

My  dear  boy!  what  shall  I lose?  76 

llengo.  Why,  a child,  (’scaped  me, 

That  must  have  died  however,  had  this 
Fever  or  famine.  I was  born  to  die,  sir. 
Car.  But  thus  unblown,  my  boy  — 
Hengo.  I go  the  straighter  so 

My  journey  to  the  gods.  Sure  I shall  know 
W'hen  you  come,  my  uncle.  (you 

Car.  Yes,  boy. 

Hengo.  And  I hope 

We  shall  enjoy  together  that  great  blessedness 
You  told  me  of. 

Car.  Most  certain,  child. 

Hengo.  I grow  cold; 

Mine  eyes  are  going. 

Car.  Lift  ’em  up.  so 

Hengo.  Pray  for  roe. 

And,  noble  uncle,  when  my  bones  are  ashes, 
Think  of  your  little  nephew.  Mercy! 

Car.  Mercy!  You  blessed  angels  take  him. 
Hengo.  Kiss  mel  so  — »6 

Farewell!  farewell! 

Car.  Farewell  the  hopes  of  Britain: 

Thou  royal  graft,  farewell  for  ever!  Time 
and  Death, 

You’ve  done  your  worst.  — Fortune,  now 
see,  now  proudly 

Pluck  off  thy  veil,  and  view  thy  triumph.  Look, 
Look  what  th'  bast  brought  this  land  to. 

Ob!  fair  flower, 

How  lovely  yet  tby  ruins  show ! how  sweetly 
Ev’n  death  embraces  thee!  The  peace  of 
heav’n  — 

The  fellowship  of  all  good  souls  be  with  thee ! 


MELANCHOLY. 
By  Beaumont. 

Hence,  all  you  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 


Wherein  yon  spend  your  folly; 

There’s  nought  in  this  life  sweet. 

Were  men  but  wise  to  see't,  s 

But  only  Melancholy; 

O sweetest  Melancholy! 

Welcome,  folded  arms  and  fixed  eyes; 

A sigh,  that  piercing,  mortifies; 

A look  that's  fasten’d  to  the  ground;  19 
A tongue  chain’d  up  without  a sound. 
Fountain  heads  anil  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves; 

Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  hous’d  save  bats  and  owls;  is 
A midnight  bell,  a parting  groan, 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  ujion: 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a still  gloomy  valley  ; 
Nothing  so  dainty  strict  as  lovely  Melancholy. 


INVOCATION  TO  BLEEP. 
Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes,  — 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 
On  this  afflicted  prince:  fall  like  a cloud 
In  gentle  showers ; give  nothing  that  is  loud 
Or  painful  to  his  slumbers;  — easy,  sweet,  6 
And  as  a purling  stream,  thou  son  of  night, 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses : — sing  his  pain, 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind,  or  stiver  rain: 
Into  tliis  prince  gently , oh,  gently  slide. 

And  kiss  him  into  slumbers  like  b bride!  10 


AN  HONEST  MAN'S  FORTUNE. 

By  Fltleher. 

Oh,  man!  thou  image  of  thy  Maker's  good, 
What  canst  thou  lear,  when  breath'd  into 
thy  blood 

His  Spirit  is  that  built  thee?  What  dull 
sense 

Makes  thee  suspect,  in  need,  that  Providence 
Who  made  the  morning,  and  who  plac'd  the 
light  6 

Guide  to  thy  labours;  who  call'd  up  the  night. 
And  bid  her  fall  upon  thee  like  sweet  showers 
In  hollow  murmurs  to  lock  up  thy  powers 


PHILIP  MASSINGER. 


Philip  Maasinger  wa#  bom  about  the  year  1584.  In 
160S  he  entered  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  is  supposed 
to  have  remained  two  years.  He  probably  began  to  write 
for  the  aiage  In  1606.  Out  of  thirty  eight  plays  which  he 


la  said  to  hare  written,  eighteen  only  have  been  preferred. 
His  beat  known  productions  are  ‘The  Virgin  Martyr’, 
‘The  Bondman',  ‘The  Fatal  Dowry’,  ‘A  Now  Way  to 
pay  Old  Debta’  and  ‘The  City  Madam'.  He  died  in  1640. 


THE  CITY  MADAM. 

Luke, /ram  a stale  qf  indigence  and  dependence  is  sud- 
denly raised  into  immense  affluence,  by  a deed  of  gift 
of  ike  estates  of  his  brother  Sir  John  Frugal,  a 


merchant,  retired  from  the  world.  He  enters,  from 
taking  a surrey  of  At#  new  riches. 

Luke.  Twos  no  fantastic  object  but  a truth, 
A real  truth,  no  dream.  I did  not  slumber; 
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And  could  wake  ever  with  a brooding  eye  I 
To  gaze  upon't!  it  did  endure  the  touch, 

I saw,  and  felt  it  Yet  what  I beheld  a 


And  handled  oft,  did  «o  transcend  belief 
(My  wonder  and  astonishment  pass’d  o’er) 

I faintlv  could  give  credit  to  my  senses. 

Thon  dumb  magician,  [To  the  Key. 

That  without  a charm 
Didst  make  my  entrance  easy,  to  possess  10 
What  wise  men  wish  and  toil  for.  Hermes’ 
Moly; 

Sybilla’s  golden  bough;  the  great 'elixir; 
Imagin'd  only  by  the  alchemist;  [stance 
Compar'd  with  thee,  are  shadows,  thou  the  sub- 
Arai  guardian  of  felicity.  No  marvel.  15 
My  brother  made  thy  place  of  rest  his  bosom. 
Thou  being  the  keeper  of  his  heart,  a mistress 
To  be  hugg’d  ever.  In  by-corners  of 
This  sacred  room,  silver,  in  bags  heap’d  up, 
Like  billets  saw’d  and  ready  for  the  fire,  ja 
Unworthy  to  hold  fellowship  with  bright  gold, 
That  flow'd  about  the  room,  conceal'd  itself. 
There  needs  no  artificial  light,  the  splendour 
Makes  a perpetual  day  there,  night  and  dark- 
ness 

Ry  that  still-burning  lamp  for  ever  banish’d,  35 
Bat  when,  guided  by  that,  my  eyes  had  made 
Discovery  of  the  caskets,  and  they  open'd, 
Kach  sparkling  diamond  from  itself  shot  forth 
A pyramid  of  flames,  and  in  the  roof 
Fix’d  it  a glorious  star,  and  made  the  place  so 
Heaven's  abstract,  or  epitome:  Kubics,  sap- 
phires, [not 

And  ropes  of  orient  pearl,  these  seen,  1 could 
Bat  look  on  gold  with  contempt  And  yet  I 
found, 

What  weak  credulity  could  have  no  faith  in, 
A treasure  far  exceeding  these.  Here  lay  85 
A manor  bound  fast  in  a skin  of  parchment; 
The  wax  continuing  hard,  the  acres  melting. 
Here  a sure  deed  of  gift  for  a market  town. 
If  not  redeem’d  this  day ; which  is  not  in 
The  unthrift's  power.  There  being  scarce 
one  shire  40 

in  Wales  or  England,  where  my  moniesarenot 
Lent  out  at  usury,  the  certain  hook 
To  draw  in  more. 

The  extravagance  eflhe  City  Madam’s  aping  court- 
faehiont  reprehended. 

Lux*,  haring  come  into  the  poeeeesion  of  hie  brother 
Six  Jon*  Frugal's  estates.  Lady,  wife,  to  St  r 
JohsFrcoal, ami  too  daughter),  in  hornet y attire. 
Luke.  Save  you,  sister; 

I now  dare  style  you  so.  You  were  before  45 
Too  glorious  to  be  look’d  on:  now  you  appear 
Like  a city  matron,  and  my  pretty  nieces 
Such  things 

, As  they  were  born  and  bred  there.  Why 
should  you  ape 

The  fashions  of  court  ladies,  whose  high  titles  50 


And  pedigrees  of  long  descent  give  warrant 
For  their  superfluous  bravery?  ’twas  mon- 
strous. 

Till  now  you  ne'er  look’d  lovely. 

Lady.  Is  this  spoken 

In  scorn  ? ss 

Luke.  Fie,  no ; with  judgment,  I make  good 
My  promise,  and  now  shew  you  like  your- 
In  your  own  natural  shapes.  [selves. 

Lady.  We  acknowledge 
We  have  deserv'd  ill  from  you, 1 yet  despair 
not.,  [tain  us 

Though  we’re  at  your  disposure,  you  ’ll  main- 
Likc  your  brother’s  wife  and  daughters. 
Luke.  ’Tis  my  purpose. 

Lady.  And  not  make  us  ridiculous. 

Luke.  Admir’d  Tather,  65 

As  fair  examples  for  our  proud  city  dames 
And  their  proud  brofld  to  imitate.  Hear 
Gently,  and  in  gentle  phrase  I ’ll  reprehend 
Your  late  disguis’d  deformity. 

Your  father  was  70 

An  honest  country  farmer,  Goodman  Humble, 
By  his  neighbours  ne’er  call'd  master.  Did 
your  pride  [fortune, 
Descend  from  him?  but  let  that  pass.  Your 
Or  rather  your  husband’s  industry,  advanc’d 
you  [a  knight,  76 

To  the  rank  of  merchant’s  wife.  He  made 
And  your  sweet  mistress-ship  ladvfy’d,  you 
Satin  on  solemn  days,  a chain  of  gold,  [wore 
A velvet  hood,  rich  borders,  and  sometimes 
A dainty  miniver  cap,  a silver  pin 
Headed  with  a pearl  worth  threepence ; and 
thus  far  so 

You  were  privileg’d,  and  no  man  envied  it: 
It  being  for  the  city's  honour  that 
There  should  be  distinction  between 
The  wife  of  a patrician  and  a plebeian. 

But  when  the  height  85 

And  dignity  of  London’s  blessings  grew 
Contemptible,  and  the  name  lady  mayoress 
Became  a by-wOrd,  and  you  scorn’d  the  means 
By  which  you  were  rais’d  (my  brother’s  fond 
indulgence  [you  so 
Giving  the  reins  to’t)  and  no  object  pleas’d 
But  the  glitt’ring  pomp  and  bravery  of  the 
• court;  [sis  follow’d! 
What  a strange,  nay  monstrous  metamorpho- 
No  English  workman  then  could  please  your 
fancy;  [discourse; 
The-  French  and  Tuscan  dress,  your  whole 
This  bawd  to  prodigality  entertain’d,  95 
To  buz  into  your  ears,  what  shape  this  countess 
Appear’d  in,  the  last  mask;  and  how  it  drew 
Tne  young  lord’s  eyes  upon  her:  and  this 
usher 

Succeeded  in  the  eldest  'prentice’s  place, 


*In  hli  dependent  state  they  hod  treated  him  very 
cruelly.  They  are  now  dependent  on  him. 
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To  walk  before  you.  Then,  as  I said,  100 
(The  reverend  hood  cast  off)  your  borrow’d 
bair, 

Powder’d  and  curl’d,  was  by  your  dresser’s  art 
form'd  like  a coronet,  hang'd  with  diamonds, 
And  the  richest  orient  pearl:  your  earkanets. 
That  did  adorn  your  neck,  of  equal  value; 
Your  Hungerland  bands,  and  Spanish  Quel- 
lio  ruffs: 

Great  lords  and  ladies  feasted,  to  survey 
Embroider'd  petticoats : and  sickness  feign’d, 
That  your  nightrails  of  fortv  pounds  a-piece 
Might  be  seen  with  envy  of  tne  visitants:  no 
Kich  pantables  in  ostentation  shewn, 

And  roses  worth  a family.  You  were  serv’d 
In  plate; 

Stirr’d  not  a foot  without  a coach : and  going 
To  church,  not  for  devotion,  but  to  shew  ns 
Your  pomp,  you  were  tickled  when  the  beg- 
gars cried 

Heaven  save  your  honour.  This  idolatry 
Paid  to  a painted  room.  And  when  you  lay 
In  childbed,  at  the  christening  of  this  minx, 
1 well  remember  it,  as  you  had  been  no 
An  absolute  princess  (since  they  have  no  more) 
Three  several  chambers  hung:  the  first  with 
arras,  (satin. 

And  that  for  waiters ; tho  second , crimson 
For  the  meaner  sort  of  guests ; the  third  of 
scarlet 

Of  the  rich  Tyrian  dye:  a canopy  us 

To  cover  tho  brat’s  cradle;  you  in  state, 
Like  Pompcy’s  Julia. 

Lady.  No  more,  I pray  you.  [cut  off 
Luke.  Of  this  be  sure  you  shall  not.  I ’ll 
Whatever  is  exorbitant  in  you,  lao 

Or  in  your  daughters;  and  reduce  you  to 
Your  natural  forms  and  habits:  not  in  revenge 
Of  your  base  usage  of  me;  but  to  fright 
Others  by  your  example. 

Compnstinn  for  Mifortune. 

Luke.  No  word,  sir, 

1 hope,  shall  give  offence:  nor  let  it  relish 
Of  flattery,  though  I proclaim  aloud, 

I glory  in  the  bravery  of  your  mind,  [riches  & 
To  which  vour  wealth ’s  a servant.  Not  that 
Is,  or  should  be.  contemn’d,  it  being  a blessing 
Deriv’d  from  heaven,  and  by  your  industry 
Pull'd  down  upon  you;  but  in  this,  dear  sir, 
You  have  many  equals;  such  a man's  pos- 
sessions 

Extend  as  far  as  yours;  a second  hath  to 
His  bags  as  full;  a third  in  credit  flies 
As  high  in  the  popular  voice:  but  the  di- 
stinction 

And  noble  difference  by  which  you  are 


Divided  from  them,  is,  that  you  are  styled 
Gentle  in  your  abundance,  good  in  plenty;  is 
And  that  you  feel  compassion  in  your  bowels 
Of  others'  miseries  (I  have  found  it,  sir; 
Heaven  keep  me  thankful  for’t  1),  while  they 
are  curs'd 

As  rigid  and  inexorable.  * * 

Your  affability  and  mildness,  clothed  30 
In  the  garments  of  your  thankful  debtors’ 
breath  [eeal  it. 

Shall  everywhere,  though  you  strive  to  coa- 
Bc  seen  and  wbnder'd  at,  and  in  the  act 
With  a prodigal  hand  rewarded.  Whereas, 
such  . 

As  are  born  only  for  themselves,  and  live  so, 
Though  prosperous  in  worldly  understand- 
ings. 

Are  but  like  beasts  of  rapine,  that,  by  odds 
Of  strength,  usurp  and  tvrannise  o’er  others 
Brought  under  their  subjection.  * * 

Can  you  think,  sir,  so 

In  your  unquestion’d  wisdom,  I beseech  you, 
Tho  goods  of  this  poor  man  sold  at  an  outcry. 
His  wife  turn’d  out  of  doors,  his  children  forc’d 
To  beg  their  bread;  this  gentleman's  estate 
By  wrong  extorted,  cun  advantage  you!  as 
Or  that  the  ruin  of  this  once  brave  merchant, 
For  such  he  was  esteem’d,  though  nowdeeay*d. 
Will  rnise  your  reputation  with  good  men? 
But  you  may  urge  (pray  you,  pardon  me,  my 
zeal 

Makes  mo  thus  bold  and  vehement),  in  this  40 
You  satisfy  your  anger,  and  revenge 
For  being  defeated.  Suppose  this,  i t will  not 
Repair  your  loss,  and  there  was  never  yet 
But  shame  and  scandal  in  a victory,  [it.  4s 
When  the  rebels  unto  reason,  passions,  fought 
Then  for  revenge,  by  great  souls  it  was  ever 
Contemn'd,  though  offer’d ; entertain’d  by  none 
But  cowards,  base  and  abject  spirits,  strangers 
To  moral  honesty,  and  never  yet 
Acquainted  with  religion.  * * so 

Sir  John.  Shall  I be 
Talk’d  out  of  my  money? 

Luke.  No,  sir,  but  intreated 
To  do  yourself  a benefit;  and  preserve 
What  you  possess  entire.  sa 

Sir  John.  How,  my  good  brother? 

Luke.  By  making  these  your  beadsmen. 

When  they  eat, 

Their  thanks,  next  heaven,  will  be  paid  to 
your  mercy;  (swell 

When  your  ships  are  at  sea,  their  prayers  will 

The  sails  with  prosperous  winds  aud  guard 
them  from  so 

Tempests  and  pirates;  keep  your  warehouses 
From  fire,  or  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
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rn.  PROSE-WRITERS. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 


Sir  Philip  Sidney  wu  born  in  Kent  in  IBM  ; after  study - 
at  Oxford,  and  travelling  on  the  continent,  he  figured 
at  the  court  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  In  1680  ho  began  his 
principal  literary  work , *Tho  Countess  of  Pembroke’s 
Aired i.i\  which  he  did  not  lire  to  finish  : by  some  it  is 
conafafcrvd  a talented,  by  others  a tedious  and  wearisome 
production.  Many  parts  havo  been  written  in  a very 
brilliant  style;  yet  the  ideas  are  more  poetical  than  the 
language.  Of  his  other  pro»e  works , the  principal  are, 
“The  Defense  of  Poesy’  and  ‘Leicester’s  Commonwealth*. 


Sidney  w ould,  in  alljprobability,  have  risen  to  some  high 
post  of  honour,  bnt  Elisabeth  kept  him  at  hcrcoarl;  thus 
preventing  him  from  obtaining  any  important  offices. 
At  length  she  sent  him  into  the  Netherlands  to  aid  tho 
Protest  an  u against  the  .Spaniards;  lie  there  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  officer  Jn  many  battles,  but 
received  a wound  in  a skirmish  at  Zutphou  which 
proved  fatal ; ho  died  in  1686.  Ho  wrote  some  poetry, 
of  which  the  greater  part  Is  now  considered  of  small 
merit. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  POESY. 

There  is  no  art  delivered  unto  mankind, 
:h«t  hath  not  tho  works  of  nature  for  his 
principal  object,  without  which  they  could  uot 
consist,  and  on  which  they  so  depend,  aa  they 
become  actors  and  players , as  it  were , of 
what  nature  will  have  get  forth.  So  doth  the 
Astronomer  look  upon  the  stars,  and  by  that 
be  secth,  set  down  what  order  nature  hath 
taken  therein.  So  doth  the  Geometrician  and 
Arithmetician,  in  their  divers  aorta  of  quan- 
tities. So  doth  the  Musician,  in  times,  toll 
you,  which  by  nature  agree,  which  not.  The 
natural  Philosopher  thereon  hath  his  name, 
and  the  moral  Philosopher  standeth  upon  the 
natural  virtues,  vices,  or  passions  of  man:  and 
follow  nature,  saith  he,  therein,  and  thou  shalt 
not  err.  The  Lawyer  saith  what  men  have 
determined.  The  Historian  what  men  have 
done.  The  Grammarian  speaketh  only  of  the 
rules  of  speech,  and  the  Rhetorician  and  Lo- 
gician, considering  what  in  nature  will  soon- 
est prove,  and  persuade  thereon,  give  arti- 
ficial rules,  which  still  are  compassed  within 
the  circle  of  a question , according  to  the 
proposed  matter.  The  Physician  weigheth 
the  nature  of  man’s  bodv,  and  the  nature  of 
things  helpful  or  hurtful  unto  it.  And  the 
Metaphysic,  though  it  be  in  the  second,  and 
'bstract  notions , and  therefore  he  counted 
jpematurnl,  yet  doth  he,  indeed,  build  upon 
the  depth  of  nature.  Only  the  Poet,  disdain- 
ing to  be  tied  to  any  such  subjection,  lifted 
up  with  the  vigour  of  his  owu  invention,  doth 
frow,  in  effect,  into  another  nature : in  mak- 
ing things  either  better  than  nature  bring- 
fth  forth,  quite  anew,  forms  such  as  never 
were  in  nature,  as  the  Heroes,  Demi-gods, 
Cyclops,  Chimwras,  Furies,  and  such  like;  so 
w be  goeth  hand  in  hand  with  nature,  not 
inclosed  within  the  narrow  warrant  of  her 
rifts,  hut  freely  ranging  witliin  the  zodiac  of 
las  own  wit.  Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth  i 
in  so  rich  tapestry  as  divers  poets  have  done ; 


neither  with  so  pleasant  rivers,  fruitful  trees, 
sweetsmelling  flowers,  nor  whatsoever  else 
may  make  the  too  much  loved  earth  more 
lovely;  her  world  is  brazen,  the  poets  only 
deliver  a golden.  But  let  those  things  alone, 
and  go  to  Alan,  for  whom,  as  the  other  things 
are,  so  it  seemeth  in  him  her  uttermost  cun- 
ning is  employed,  and  know,  whether  she  have 
brought  forth  so  true  a lover  as  Theagenes, 
so  constant  a friend  as  Py  lades , so  valiant 
a man  as  Orlando,  so  right  a prince  as 
Xenophon’s  Cyrus,  and  so  excellent  a man 
everyway  as  Virgil’s  iEneas?  Neither  let  this 
be  jestingly  conceived,  because  the  works  of 
the  one  be  essential,  the  other  in  imitation 
or  fiction;  for  every  understanding  knoweth 
the  skill  of  each  artificer  standeth  in  that 
idea,  or  foreconceit  of  the  work,  and  not  in 
the  work  itself.  And  that  the  poet  hath  that 
idea,  is  manifest,  by  the  delivering  them  forth 
in  such  excellency  as  lie  had  imagined  them ; 
which  delivering  forth,  also,  is  not  wholly 
imaginative,  as  we  were  wont  to  say  by  them 
that  build  castles  in  the  air;  but  so  far  sub- 
stantially it  worketh,  not  only  to  make  a 
Cyrus,  which  had  been  but  a particular  ex- 
cellency, ns  nature  might  have  done,  but  to 
bestow  a Cyrus  upon  the  world  to  make 
many  Cyrusscs,  if  they  will  learn  aright, 
why,  anil  how  that  Maker  made  him.  Neither 
let  it  be  deemed  too  saucy  a comparison, 
to  balance  the  highest  point  of  man’s  wit 
with  the  efficacy  of  nature;  but  rather  give 
right  honour  to  the  heavenly  Maker  of  that 
maker,  who  having  made  man  to  his  own 
likeness , set  him  beyond , and  over  all  the 
works  of  that  second  nature,  which  in  no- 
thing he  shewed  so  much  as  in  poetry, 
when,  with  the  force  of  a divine  breath,  he 
bringeth  things  forth  surpassing  her  doings, 
with  no  small  arguments  to  the  incredulous 
of  that  first  accursed  fall  of  Adam,  since 
our  erected  wit  maketli  us  know  what  per- 
fection is,  and  yet  our  infected  will  keepeth 
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iis  from  reaching  unto  it  But  these  argu- 
ments will  by  few  be  understood,  and  by 
fewer  granted:  thus  much  I hope  will  be 
given  me,  that  the  Greeks,  with  some  pro- 
bability of  reason,  gave  him  the  name  above 
all  names  of  learning.  Now  let  us  go  to  a 
more  ordinary  opening  of  him , that  the 
truth  may  be  the  more  palpable;  and  so,  I 
hope,  though  we  get  not  so  unmatched  a 
praise  as  the  ttymology  of  his  names  will 
grant,  yet  his  very  description,  which  no  man 
will  deny,  shall  not  justly  be  barred  from  a 
principal  commendation.  Poesy  therefore 
is  an  art  of  imitation ; for  so  Aristotle  term- 
eth  it  in  the  word  piftpoic.  that  is  to  say, 
a representing,  counterfeiting,  or  figuring 
forth,  to  speak  metaphorically.  A speaking 
picture,  with  this  end,  to  teach  and  delight.  Of 
this  have  been  three  general  kinds  ; the  chief, 
both  in  antiquity  and  excellency,  were  they 
that  did  imitate  the  unconceivable  excellen- 
cies of  God ; such  were  David  in  his  Psalms ; 
Solomon  in  this  Song  of  Songs,  in  his  Eccle- 
siastes and  Proverbs ; Moses  and  Deborah 
in  their  hymns;  and  the  writer  of  Job;  which, 
besides  others,  the  learned  Emmanuel  Tre- 
raellius,  and  Fr.  Junius  do  intitle,  the  poetical 
part  of  the  Scripture ; against  these  none 
will  speak  that  hath  the  Holy  Ghost  in  due 
holy  reverence.  In  this  kind,  though  in  a 
full  wrong  divinity,  were  Orpheus,  Amphion, 
Homer  in  his  Hymns,  and  many  others,  both 
Greeks  and  Romans.  And  this  Poesy  must 
be  used  by  whosoever  will  follow  St.  Paul’s 
counsel,  in  singing  psalms  when  they  are 
merry;  and  I know  is  used  with  the  fruit 
of  comfort  by  some,  when,  in  sorrowful  pangs 
of  their  death-bringing  sins,  they  find  the 
consolation  of  the  never-leaving  goodness. 
The  second  kind,  is  of  them  that  (leal  with 
matter  philosophical;  either  moral,  as  Tyr- 
tieus,  Phocyliaes,  Onto;  or  natural,  as  Lu- 
cretius, and  Virgil’s  Georgies;  or  astronom- 
ical, as  Manilius  andPontanus;  or  historical, 
as  Lucan;  which  who  mislike,  the  fault  is  in 
their  judgment,  quite  out  of  taste,  and  not 
in  the  sweet  food  of  sweetly  uttered  know- 
ledge. But  becauso  this  second  sort  is  wrap- 
ped within  the  fold  of  the  proposed  subject, 
and  takes  not  tho  free  course  of  his  own 
invention,  whether  they  properly  be  Poets, 
or  no,  let  Grammarians  dispute,  and  go  to 
the  third,  indeed  right  Poets,  of  whom 
chiefly  this  question  ariseth:  betwixt  whom 
and  these  second  is  such  a kind  of  difference, 
as  betwixt  tho  meaner  sort  of  Painters,  who 
counterfeit  only  such  faces  as  are  set  before 
them;  and  the  more  excellent,  who  having 
no  law  but  wit.  bestow  that  in  colours  upon 
you  which  is  fittest  for  tho  eye  to  sec,  as 
the  constant,  though  lamenting  look  of  Lu- 


cretia,  when  she  punished  in  herself  ano- 
ther’s fault:  wherein  he  painteth  not  Lucre- 
tia,  whom  he  never  saw,  but  painteth  the 
outward  beauty  of  such  a virtue.  For  these 
three  be  they  which  most  properly  do  imi- 
tate to  teach  and  delight;  and  to  imitate, 
borrow  nothing  of  what  is,  hath  been,  or 
shall  be,  but  range  only,  reined  with  learned 
discretion,  into  the  divine  consideration  of 
what  may  be,  and  should  be.  These  be  they, 
that,  as  the  first  and  most  noble  sort,  may 
justly  be  termed  Votes:  so  these  arc  waited 
on  in  the  excellentest  languages  and  best 
understandings,  with  the  fore-described  name 
of  Poets.  For  these,  indeed,  do  merely 
make  to  imitate,  and  imitate  both  to  delight 
and  teach,  and  delight  to  move  men  to  take 
that  goodness  in  hand  which , without  de- 
light, they  would  fly  as  from  a stranger, 
and  teach  to  make  them  know  that  good- 
ness whereunto  they  are  moved;  which  being 
the  noblest  scope  to  which  ever  any  learn- 
ing was  directed,  yet  want  there  not  idle 
tongues  to  bark  at  them. 

Now,  therein,  of  all  Sciences,  I speak 
still  of  human,  and,  according  to  the  hu- 
man conceit , is  our  Poet  the  monarch. 
For  he  doth  not  only  shew  the  way,  but 
giveth  so  sweet  a prospect  into  the  way, 
as  will  intice  any  man  to  enter  into  it: 
nay,  he  doth,  as  if  your  journey  should 
lie  through  a fair  vineyard , at  the  very 
first,  give  you  a duster  of  grapes,  that 
full  of  that  taste,  you  may  long  to  pass 
farther.  He  beginneth  not  with  obscure 
definitions , which  must  blur  the  margin 
with  interpretations,  and  load  the  memory 
with  doubtfulness;  but  he  cometh  :to  you 
with  words  set  in  delightful  proportion, 
either  accompanied  with,  or  prepared  for 
the  well  - enchanting  skill  of  music,  and 
with  a talc,  forsooth , he  cometh  into  you 
with  a tale,  which  holdeth  children  from 
play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney  cor- 
ner; and,  pretending  no  more,  doth  intend 
the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness 
to  virtue;  even  as  the  child  is  often  brought 
to  take  most  wholesome  things  by  hiding 
them  in  such  other  as  have  a pleasant 
taste:  which,  if  one  should  begin  to  tell 
them  the  nature  of  the  Aloes  or  Rhabar- 
barum  they  should  receive,  would  sooner 
take  their  physic  at  their  ears  than  at  their 
mouth : so  is  it  in  men , most  of  which  are 
childish  in  the  best  things,  ’till  thev  be 
cradled  in  their  graves,  glad  they  will  be 
to  hear  the  tales  of  Hercules,  Achilles,  Cy- 
rus, ACneas,  and  hearing  them,  must  needs 
hear  the  right  description  of  wisdom,  valour 
and  justice:  which,  if  they  liad  been  barely, 
that  is  to  sav,  philosophically,  set  out,  they 
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would  swear  they  be  brought  to  school  again. 
Hut  imitation  whereof  Poetry  is,  hath  the 
most  conveniency  to  nature  of  all  other: 
ioioiiuch  that,  as  Aristotle  saith,  those 
things  which  in  themselves  are  horrible,  as 
cruel  battles,  unnatural  monsters,  are  made, 
In  poetical  imitation,  delightful.  Truly  I 
have  known  men,  that  even  with  reading 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  which,  God  knoweth, 
wanteth  much  of  a perfect  Poesy,  have 
found  their  hearts  moved  to  the  exercise 
of  courtesy,  liberality,  and  especially  cou- 
rage. Who  readeth  Alneaa  carrying  old 
Anchises  on  his  back,  that  wisheth  not,  it 
wejre  his  fortune  to  perform  so  excellent 
iin  act?  Whom  doth  not  those  words  of 
Turnus  move,  the  tale  of  Turnus  having 
planted  his  image  of  the  imagination, 

Puglentem  haw  terra  vldeblt? 

Usque  ntleoDe  mutt  miser um  eat? 


Where  the  Philosophers,  as  they  think, 
scorn  to  delight,  so  much  they  be  conteut 
little  to  move,  saving  wrangling  whether 
Virtua  be  the  chief  or  the  only  good, 
whether  the  contemplative  or  the  active 
life  do  excel : which  Plato  aud  Boetius 
well  knew;  and  therefore  made  mistress 
Philosophy  very  often  borrow  the  masking 
raiment  of  Poesy.  For  even  those  hard 
hearted  evil  men,  who  think  virtue  a school- 
name,  and  know  no  other  good  but  indul- 
gere  genio,  and  therefore  despise  the  austere 
admonitions  of  the  Philosopher,  and  feel 
not  the  inward  reason  they  stand  upon,  yet 
will  be  content  to  be  delighted,  which  is 
all  the  good  fellow  Poet  seems  to  promise; 
and  bo  steal  to  see  the  form  of  goodness, 
which  seen,  they  cannot  but  love,  e'er  them- 
selves be  aware,  as  if  they  took  a medicine 
of  cherries. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  born  In  Devonshire  In  1(62  , wm 
from  hh  youth  a distinguished  soldier  and  navigator. 
Upon  his  attaching  himself  to  the  court  he  became  a 
brilliant  courtier  and  favourite  of  Queen  Elisabeth  , to 
"bom  he  made  himself  agreeable  and  useful  by  his  sa- 
gacity and  knowledge  of  navigation.  In  1592  Sir  Walter 
disgraced  and  forbidden  to  appear  at  eonrt.  In  1595 
he  made  a journey  to  Guiana  in  search  of  a supposed 
wares  of  wealth : be  failed  in  his  purpose,  but  upon  his  1 
retain  published  a work  describing  his  expedition  and 
entitled  it  ‘A  Discovery  of  the  Large,  Rich  and  Beautiful 
E®pire  of  Guiana*  which  for  that  time  waa  a learned  ! 
Vrodoction.  8ome  time  after  his  return,  having  regained  ( 
•l*  favour  at  court,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  one 


or  two  naval  expeditions  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  bravery,  and  firmness.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Jamoa  I.  Raleigh  was  accused  of  high  treason  and  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  where  he  remained  twelve  years, 
during  which  time  be  wrote  hla  .History  of  the  World4. 
After  his  release  he  undertook  an-  expedition  to  South 
America , and  upon  its  failure  was  executed  in  1618. 
During  his  youth,  Raleigh  was  a poet  of  small  repute. 
Besides  the  two  works,  above  mentioned,  he  has 
written  several  other  political  and  scientific  works  of 
which  his  'Maxims  of  Btate',  'Cabinet  Council*  and 
'Sceptic'  may  be  mentioned.  His  stylo  is  clear  and 
graphic  and  the  substance  of  his  works  always  the  result 
of  sound  refection. 


THAT  THE  INVISIBLE  GOD  IS  SEEN  IN  III8 
CREATURE8. 

God,  whom  the  wisest  men  acknowledge 
to  be  a power  ineffable,  and  virtue  infinite, 
» light  by  abundant  clarity  invisible;  an 
understanding  which  itself  can  only  compre- 
hend; an  essence  eternal  and  spiritual,  of 
tbsolute  pureness  and  simplicity;  was,  and 
is  pleased  to  make  himself  known  by  the 
work  of  the  world : In  the  wonderful  magni- 
tude whereof,  all  which  he  embraceth,  filleth 
ind  sustaineth,  we  behold  the  image  of  that 
(dory  which  cannot  be  measured ; and  withal, 
tUt  one,  and  yet  universal  nature,  which 
Bonnot  be  defined.  In  the  glorious  fights  of 
heaven  we  perceive  a shadow  of  his  divine 
countenance ; in  his  merciful  provision  for 
that  live,  his  manifold  goodness:  and 
lastly,  in  creating  and  making  existent  the 
world  universal,  by  the  absolute  art  of  his 
own  word , his  power  and  almightiness ; 
which  power,  light,  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
food  ness , being  all  but  attributes  of  one 
“tuple  essence,  and  one  God,  we  in  all  ad- 


mire, and  in  part  discern  per  speculum  crea- 
turarum,  that  is,  in  the  disposition,  order, 
and  variety  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  bodies : 
terrestrial,  in  their  strange  and  manifold  di- 
versities; celestial,  in  their  beauty  and  magni- 
tude ; which  in  their  continual  and  contrary 
motions,  are  neither  repugnant,  intermixt, 
nor  confounded.  By  these  potent  effects, 
we  approach  to  the  knowledge  of  the  omni- 
potent Cause,  and  by  these  motions,  their 
Almighty  Maker. 


OF  PROVIDENCE. 

Providence  , which  the  Greeks  call 
Pronoia,  is  an  intellectual  knowledge,  both 
fore-seeing,  caring  for,  and  ordering  all  things, 
and  doth  not  only  behold  all  past,  all  present, 
and  all  to  come,  bnt  is  the  canse  of  their  so 
being,  which  prescience,  simply  taken,  is  not: 
and  thereforerrovidence  by  the  Philosophers, 
saith  St.  Augustine,  is  divided  into  memory, 
knowledge,  and  care:  memory  of  the  past, 
knowledge  of  the  present,  and  care  of  the 
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future:  and  we  ourselves  account  such  a 
man  for  provident,  as  remembering  things 
past,  and  observing  tilings  present,  can  by 
judgment,  and  comparing  tne  one  with  the 
other,  provide  for  the  fuluro  and  times  suc- 
ceeding. That  such  a thing  there  is  as  Pro- 
vidence, the  Scriptures  ever)-  where  teach 
us;  Moses  in  many  places,  the  Prophets  in 
their  predictions , Christ  himself  and  his 
Apostles  assure  us  hereof;  and  besides  the 
.'■criptures,  Hermes,  Orpheus,  Euripides, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinus,  and,  in  effect, 
all  learned  men  acknowledge  the  Providence  of 
God;  yea,  the  Turks  themselves  are  so  con- 
fident therein,  as  they  refuse  not  to  accompany 
and  visit  each  other  in  the  most  pestilent  dis- 
eases, nor  shun  any  peril  whatsoever,  though 
death  therein  do  manifestly  present  itself. 

The  places  of  Scripture  proving  Provi- 
dence are  so  many,  Doth  in  general  and 
particular,  as  1 shall  need  to  repeat  but  a 
few  of  them  in  this  place ; ‘Sing  unto  God’, 
saith  David,  ‘which  covereth  the  Heavens 
with  clouds,  and  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth, 
and  make  til  the  grass  to  grow  upon  the 
mountains;  which  giveth  the  beasts  their 
food,  and  feedeth  the  young  raven  that  cries: 
All  these  wait  upon  thee,  that  thou  mayest 
give  them  food  in  duo  season ‘And  thou 
shalt  drink  of  the  river  Chcrith’,  saith  God 
to  Eliah,  ‘and  I have  commanded  the  ravens 
to  feed  thee  there’.  ‘Behold  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  they  sow  not,  nor  reap,  and  yet  your 
heavenly  futhcr  feedeth  them,'  Again'  ‘Are 
not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a farthing?  And 
one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  with- 
out your  Father:  Yea,  all  the  hairs  of  your 
head  are  numbered.’  And  St.  Peter,  ‘Cast 
all  your  care  on  him,  for  he  careth  for  you.' 
‘And  his  judgments  are  written',  saith  David. 

God  therefore,  who  is  every  where  pre- 
sent, ‘who  fillelh  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
whoso  eyes  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his 
countenance  against  them  that  do  evil,’  was 
therefore,  by  Orpheus,  called  oculus  infinitus, 
an  infinite  eye,  beholding  all  things;  and 
cannot  therefore  be  esteemed  as  an  idle  look- 
er on,  us  if  he  had  transferred  his  power 
to  any  other;  for  it  is  contrary  to  his  own  i 
word,  Glorinm  mcnm  alleri  non  dabo ; I will 
not  give  my  glory  to  another.  No  man 
commandetli  in  the  King’s  presence,  but  by 
the  King’s  direction ; but  God  is  every  where 
present,  aud  King  of  Kings.  The  example 
of  God’s  universal  providence  is  seen  in  liis 
creatures.  The  father  providetb  for  Ills  chil- 
dren; beasts  and  birds,  and  all  living  beings 
for  their  young  ones.  If  Providence  be  found 
in  second  fathers,  much  more  in  the  first 
and  universal:  and  if  there  be  a natural  lov- 
ing care  in  men  and  beasts,  much  more  in 


God,  who  hath  formed  tills  nature,  and 
whose  divine  love  was  the  beginning,  and 
is  the  bond  of  the  universal:  Amor  divinut 
rerum  omnium  eel  principium  oincvlum  uni- 
versi,  saith  Plato,  Amor  dei  est  nodus  per- 
petuus, Alundi  copula  partiumque  ejus  immo- 
bile sustentaculum,  ac  universal  machines  fun- 
damentum ; The  love  of  God  is  the  pcrjietual 
knot,  and  link , or  chain  of  the  world , and 
the  immoveable  pillar  of  every  part  thereof, 
and  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  universal. 
God  therefore  who  could  only  be  the  cuuse 
of  all,  can  only  provide  for  all,  and  sustain 
all;  so,  as  to  absolute  power,  to  every-wbere 
presence,  to  perfect  goodness,  to  pure  and 
divine  love,  this  attribute  transcendent  ability 
of  Providence  is  only  proper  ami  belonging. 

It  is  not  therefore,  os  aforesaid,  by  reason 
of  immortality,  nor  in  reason,  nor  in  domi- 
nion, nor  in  uny  one  of  these  by  itself,  nor 
in  all  these  joined,  by  any  of  which,  or  by 
all  which  we  resemble,  or  may  be  called  the 
Shadow  of  God,  though  by  reason  and  under- 
standing, with  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul, 
we  are  made  capable  of  this  print;  but  chiefly, 
in  respect  of  tne  habit  of  original  righteous- 
ness, most  perfectly  infused  by  God  into  the 
mind  and  soul  of  man  in  his  first  creation. 
For  it  is  not  by  nature,  nor  by  her  liberality, 
that  we  are  printed  with  the  Beal  of  God's 
image,  though  reason  muy  be  said  to  he  ot 
her  gilt,  which,  joined  to  the  soul,  is  a part 
of  the  essential  constitution  of  our  pro|>er 
species,  but  from  the  bountiful  grace  of  the 
Lord  of  all  goodness,  who  breathed  life  into 
earth,  and  contrived  within  the  trunk  of  dust 
and  clay  the  inimitable  ability  of  his  Qwn 
piety  and  righteousness. 

So  long  therefore,  for  that  resemblance 
which  dominion  hath,  do  those  that  are 
powerful  retain  the  image  of  God,  as  accord- 
ing to  his  commandments  they  exercise  the 
office  or  magistracy  to  which  they  are  called, 
and  sincerely  walk  in  the  ways  of  God, 
which  in  the  Scriptures  is  called  ‘walking 
with  God'  and  all  other  men  so  long  retain 
this  image,  as  they  fear,  love,  ana  serve 
God  truly,  that  is  for  the  love  of  God  alone, 
I and  do  not  bruise  and  deface  his  seal  by  the 
weight  of  manifold  and  voluntary  offences, 
and  obstinate  sins.  For  the  unjust  mind 
cannot  be  after  the  image  of  God,  seeing  God 
is  justice  itself ; the  blood-thirsty  hath  it  not, 
for  God  is  charity  and  mercy  itself;  falsehood, 
cunning  practice,  and  ambition,  are  proper- 
ties of  Satan,  and  therefore  cannot  dwell 
in  one  soul  together  with  God:  And,  to  be 
short,  there  is  no  likelihood  between  pure 
light  and  black  darkness,  between  beauty 
and  deformity,  or  between  righteousness 
I and  reprobation.  And  though  nature,  ac- 
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__  D to  common  understanding,  have 
Bade  us  capable  by  the  power  of  reason, 
tod  apt  enough  to  receive  this  image  of 
God's  goodness,  which  the  sensual  souls  of 
beasts  cannot  perceive ; yet  were  that  ap- 
titude naturally  more  inclinable  to  follow  und 
embrace  the  false  and  dureless  pleasures  of 
tbis  stage-play  world,  than  to  become  the 
shadow  of  God , by  walking  after  him,  had 
not  the  exceeding  workmanship  of  God’s  wis- 
dom, and  the  liberality  of  his  mercy,  formed 
eyes  to  our  souls  as  to  our  bodies;  which 
piercing  through  the  impurity  of  our  flesh, 
behold  the  highest  heavens,  and  thence  bring 
knowledge  and  object  to  the  mind  and  soul, 
to  contemplate  the  ever-during  glory,  and 
termless  joy,  prepared  for  those  who  retain 
(he  image  and  similitude  of  their  creator, 
preserving  undefiled  and  unrent  the  garment 
of  the  new  man,  which,  after  the  image  of 
God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness, 
as  saith  St.  Paul.  Now  whereas  it  is  thought 
by  some  of  the  fathers,  as  by  St.  Augustine, 
with  whom  St.  Ambrose  joineth,  that  by 
iin  the  perfection  of  the  image  is  lost,  and 
nut  the  image  itself:  both  opinions  by  this 
distinction  may  be  well  reconciled,  to  wit, 
that  the  image  of  God,  in  man,  may  be  taken 
two  ways;  for,  either  it  is  considered  accord- 
ing to  natural  gifts,  and  consisteth  therein, 
namely,  to  have  a reasonable  and  understand- 
ing nature,  &c. ; and  in  tbis  sense,  the  image 
of  God  is  no  more  lost  by  sin,  than  the  very 
reasonable  or  understanding  nature,  &c.,  is 
lost,  for  sin  doth  not  abolish  and  take  away 
these  natural  gifts ; or,  the  image  of  God  is 
considered,  according  to  supernatural  gifts, 
namely,  of  divine  grace  and  heavenly  glory, 
which  is  indeed  the  perfection  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  natural  image ; and  tbis 
manner  of  similitude  and  image  of  God  is 
wholly  blotted  out,  and  destroyed  by  sin. 

: SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Written  in  1603,  after  sentence  of  death  had 
been  passed  on  him. 

You  shall  now  receive,  my  dear  wife,  ray 
last  words  in  these  my  last  lines.  My  love 
I send  you,  that  you  may  keep  it  when  I 
am  dead;  and  my  counsel,  that  you  may 
remember  it,  when  I am  no  more.  I would 
not,  by  my  will,  present  you  with  sorrows, 
dear  Bess : let  them  go  into  the  grave  with 
me,  and  be  buried  in  the  dust.  And,  see- 
ing it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  ever  1 
dial!  see  you  more  in  this  life,  bear  it  pa- 
tiently, and  with  a heart  like  thyself. 

First,  I send  you  all  the  thanks  which 
ay  heart  can  conceive,  or  my  words  can 
express,  for  your  many  travails  and  care 


taken  for  me;  which,  though  they  have  not 
taken  efl'ect  as  you  wished,  yet  my  debt  to 
you  is  not  the  less.  But  pay  it  1 never 
shall  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  I beseech  you,  for  the  love  you 
bear  me  living,  do  not  hide  yourself  many 
days  after  my  death.  But.  by  your  travails, 
seek  to  help  your  miserable  lortunes,  and 
the  right  of  your  poor  child.  Thy  mourn- 
ings cannot  avail  me;  I am  but  dust. 

Thirdly,  you  shall  understand  that  iny 
laud  was  conveyed  bond  fide  to  my  child. 
The  writings  were  drawn  at  Midsummer. 
My  honest  cousin,  Brett,  can  testify  so 
much , nnd  Dalberric  too  can  remember 
somewhat  therein:  and  1 trust  my  blood 
will  quench  their  malice  that  have  thus 
cruelly  murdered  me,  and  that  they  will 
not  seek  also  to  kill  thee  and  thine  with 
extreme  poverty.  To  what  friend  to  direct 
thee  I know  not,  for  all  mine  have  left 
me  in  the  true  time  of  trial;  and  1 plainly 
perceive  that  my  death  was  determined 
from  the  first  day.  Most  sorry  I am, 
God  knows , that , being  thus  surprised 
with  death,  I can  leave  you  in  no  better 
estate.  God  is  my  witness,  I meant  you  to  have 
all  my  office  of  wines,  or  all  that  1 could 
have  purchased  by  selling  it,  half  my  stud', 
and  all  my  jewels . but  some  one  for  the 
boy.  But  God  bath  prevented  all  my  reso- 
lutions, even  that  great  God  that  ruletb  all 
in  all.  B.  if  you  can  live  free  from  want, 
care  for  no  more;  the  rest  is  but  vanity. 
Love  God,  and  begin  betimes  to  repose 
yourself  on  him;  and  therein  shall  yon  find 
true  and  lasting  riches,  and  endless  com- 
fort. For  the  rest,  when  you  have  travail- 
ed, and  wearied  your  thoughts  over  all 
sorts  of  worldly  cogitation , you  shall  but 
sit  down  by  sorrow  in  the"  end.  Teach 
your  son  also  to  love  and  fear  God,  while 
lie  is  yet  young,  that  the  fear  of  God  may 
grow  up  with  him.  And  then  God  will 
be  a husband  to  you,  and  a father  to  him; 
a husband,  and  a father,  which  cannot  be 
taken  from  you. 

Bayly  owetb  me  200 /.,  and  Adrian  Gil- 
bert 600/.  In  Jersey,  also,  I have  much 
money  owing  me.  Besides , the  arrears  of 
the  wines  will  puy  my  debts;  nnd,  how- 
soever you  do,  for  my  soul’s  sake  pay  all 
poor  men.  iferpsl.: 

When  I am  gone,  no  doubt,  you  shall  be 
sought  to  by  many;  for  the  world  thinks 
that  I was  very  rich.  But  take  heed  of  tbo 
pretences,  of  men,  and  their  affections.  For 
they  last  not,  but  in  honest  and  worthy 
men ; and  no  greater  misery  can  befall  you 
in  this  life,  than  to  become  a prey,  and 
afterwards  to  be  despised.  I speak  not  this, 
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God  knows,  to  dissuade  you  from  marriage : 
for  it  will  be  best  for  you,  both  in  respect 
of  the  world  and  of  God.  As  for  me,  I 
am  no  more  yonrs,  nor  you  mine.  Death 
has  cut  us  asunder;  and  God  hath  divided  me 
from  the  world,  and  you  from  me. 

Remember  your  poor  child,  for  his  father’s 
sake,  who  chose  you  and  loved  you  in  his 
happiest  time.  Get  those  letters,  if  it  be 

Fossible.  which  I writ  to  the  lords,  wherein 
sued  for  my  life.  God  is  my  witness,  it 
was  for  you  and  yours  that  I desired  life. 
But  it  is  true,  that  I disdain  myself  for 
begging  it;  for  know  it,  dear  wife,  that  your 
son  is  the  son  of  a true  man,  and  one  who 
in  his  own  respect  despise th  death,  and  all 
his  misshapen  and  ugly  forms. 

I cannot  write  much.  God,  he  knoweth, 
how  hardly  I steal  this  time,  while  others 
sleep:  and  it  is  also  high  time  that  I should 


separate  my  thoughts  from  the  world.  Beg 
my  dead  body,  which,  living,  was  denied 
thee;  and  either  lay  it  at  Sherborne,  if  the 
land  continue,  or  in  Exeter  church,  by  my 
father  and  mother.  I can  say  no  more: 
time  and  death  call  me  away. 

The  everlasting,  powerful,  infinite,  and 
omnipotent  God,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the 
true  life  and  true  light,  keep  thee  and 
thine;  have  mercy  on  me,  and  teach  me  to 
forgive  my  persecutors  and  accusers ; and 
send  us  to  meet  in  his  glorious  kingdom! 
My  dear  wife,  farewell!  Bless  my  poor 
boy,  pray  for  me,  and  let  my  good  God 
bold  you  both  in  his  arms ! 

Written  with  the  dying  hand  of  sometime 
I thy  husband,  but  now,  alas  I overthrown, 

Yours  that  was,  but  now  not  my  own, 
Walter  raleioh. 


FRANCIS 

Francis  Baoon,  a grrent  English  philosopher,  wi a born 
in  London  in  1561.  Ills  father  waa  a distinguished  lawyer 
In  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
ond  upon  tearing  the  unlveraity  spent  some  time  on  the  \ 
continent,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  upon  the  death  j 
of  his  father  in  1579.  A valuable  essay  on  the  state  of 
Europe  appeared  soon  after,  which  showed  that  he  had  | 
not  spent  Ids  time  there  uselessly.  Having  in  vain  endca-  j 
roared  to  procure  a situation  under  government  in  which  ; 
he  might  devote  a portion  of  his  time  to  literature,  he 
studied  tho  law  and  during  this  period  published  his  great  : 
work  ‘The  instaurstion  of  the  sciences'  divided  into  six 
parts.  In  1593  lie  entered  parliament  and  thore  showed 
the  weakness  of  his  character  by  first  strongly  adhering 
to  one  party  and  then  becoming  quite  as  partial  to  the 
opposite.  He  wrote  many  works,  but  his  essays  aro  the 
principal  and  the  most  interesting,  and  eofitinuo  to  be 
read  with  great  admiration  to  the  present  day.  The 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  had  reigned  for  a long  time  in  all 
Europe,  but  it  became  corrupted  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  Francis  Bacon  perceiving  its  barren  and  stationary 
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character,  formed  it,  as  its  name  implies,  into  a search 
after  truth;  this  he  did  in  so  masterly  a manner  that  he 
has  justly  obtained  the  title  of  father  of  that  science.  Ho 
has  written  all  his  works  in  a highly  finished  style  ; his 
ideas  are  so  loAy , bis  figures  so  beautiful  and  clearly 
drawn,  that  the  reader  is  interested  as  well  ae  Instructed. 
He  wrote  also  a work  In  1610  entitled  *The  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients' , ‘The  felicitiea  of  Queen  Elisabeth's 
reign*,  History  of  King  Henry  VII.  , ‘The  New  At- 
lantic*, a philosophical  romance  and  many  other  minor 
publications.  In  1603  he  was  created  Knight  by  James  I. 
and  in  1619  he  was  installed  into  the  office  of  Lord  chan- 
cellor of  England.  The  death  of  this  great  man  happened 
in  a very  lingular  manner,  he  was  once  riding  during 
winter  In  his  carriage,  when  the  thought  struck  him  that 
flesh  might  be  preserved  as  well  with  snow  as  with  salt ; 
he  therefore  alighted,  purchased  a fowl,  and  helped  with 
his  own  hands  to  stuff  It;  after  this  he  felt  a chill  come 
upon  him;  he  rode  immediately  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel's, 
w here  his  illness  waa  increased  by  being  put  into  a damp 
bed,  and  be  died  a few  days  after,  aged  65.  (1626.) 


OF  TRUTH. 

What  is  truth?  said  jesting  Pilate;  and 
would  not  stay  for  an  answer.  Certainly 
there  be  that  delight  in  giddiness;  and 
count  it  a bondage  to  fix  a belief ; affecting 
freewill  in  thinking,  as  well  as  in  acting. 
And  though  the  sects  of  philosophers  of 
that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain  certain 
discoursing  wits,  which  arc  of  the  same  veins, 
though  there  be  not  so  much  blood  in  them 
as  was  in  those  of  the  ancients.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which 
men  take  in  the  finding  out  of  truth,  nor 
again,  that  when  it  is  found,  it  imposeth 
upon  men’s  thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies 
in  favour,  but  a natural  though  corrupt  love 
of  the  lie  itself.  One  of  tlie  latter  school 
of  the  Grecians  examineth  the  matter,  and 


is  at  a stand  to  think  what  should  be  in  it, 
that  men  should  love  lies;  which  neither 
they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with  poets,  nor 
for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant;  but 
for  the  lie’s  sake.  But  I cannot  tell;  this 
same  truth  is  a naked  and  open  daylight, 
that  doth  not  show  the  masks,  and  mum- 
meries, ami  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so 
stately  and  daintily  as  candle-lights. 

Truth  may,  perhaps,  come  to  the  price 
of  a pearl,  that  ahoweth  best  by  day,  but 
it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a diamond 
or  carbuncle,  that  showeth  best  in  varied 
lights.  A mixture  of  a lie  doth  ever  add 
pleasure.  Doth  any  man  doubt,  that  if  thore 
were  taken  out  of  men’s  minds  vain  opinions, 
flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  imaginations 
as  ono  would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would 
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lone  the  minds  of  a number  of  men,  poor 
shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy,  and 
indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves? 
One  of  the  fathers  called  poesy  vinum  dae- 
nouwn,  because  it  filleth  the  imagination, 
and  yet  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  a lie.  But 
it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth  through  the 
mind,  but  the  lie  that  sinketh  in,  and  set* 
tleth  in  it,  that  doth  the  hurt,  such  as  we 
spoke  of  before.  But  howsoever  these 
tilings  are  thus  in  men’s  depraved  judgments 
jud  affections,  yet  truth,  which  only  doth 
judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of 
truth,  which  is  the  love-making,  or  wooing 
of  it;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the 
presence  of  it;  and  the  belief  of  truth, 
which  is  the  enjoying  of  it;  is  the  sovereign 
good  of  human  nature. 

The  tirst  creation  of  God,  in  the  works 
of  the  days,  was  the  light  of  the  sense;  the 
lut  was  the  light  of  reason;  and  his  sab- 
bath-work , ever  since , is  the  illumination 
of  his  Spirit.  First  he  breathed  light  upon 
the  face  of  the  matter  or  chaos;  then  he 
breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man,  and 
still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into 
the  face  of  his  chosen.  The  poet  that  beau- 
tified the  sect  that  was  otherwise  inferior 
to  the  rest,  saith  yet  excellently  well,  ‘It  i9 
a pleasure  to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to 
see  ships  tost  upon  the  sea;  a pleasure  to 
itand  in  the  window  of  a castle,  and  to 
see  > (battle , and  the  adventures  thereof 
Mow:  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to 
the  standing  upon  the  vantage  ground  of 
truth,  a hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and 
where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene; 
sad  to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and 
mists,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below:'  so 
always,  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and 
not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Certainly  it  is 
heaven  upon  earth,  to  have  a man’s  mind 
move  in  charity , rest  in  providence , and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophic- 
si  truth,  to  the  truth  of  civil  business;  it 
will  be  acknowledged,  even  by  those  that 
practise  not,  that  clear  and  round  dealing 
« the  honour  of  man's  nature;  and  that 
mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  coin 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  make  the 
metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth  it. 
For  these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are 
the  goings  of  the  serpent,  which  goeth  base- 
ly upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet. 

There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a 
man  with  shame,  as  to  be  found  false  and 
perfidious.  And  therefore  Montagna  saith 
prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reason  why 
the  word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a dis- 
grace and  such  an  odious  charge  ? Saith  he, 


‘If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say,  that  a man 
lieth , is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  ia 
brave  towards  God,  and  a coward  towards 
men.  For  a lie  faces  God,  and  shrinks  from 
man.’  Surely  the  wickedness  of  falsehood, 
and  breach  of  faith,  cannot  possibly  be  so 
highly  expressed,  as  in  that  it  shall  be  the 
last  peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  generations  of  men;  it  being  foretold, 
that  when  Christ  cometh,  ‘be  shall  not  find 
faith  upon  the  earth.’ 

OF  REVENGE. 

.Revenge  is  a kind  of  wild  justice,  which 
the  more  mun’s  nature  runs  to,  the  more 
ought  law  to  weed  it  out.  For  as  for  the 
first  wrong,  it  doth  but  offend  the  law,  but 
the  revenge  of  that  wrong  putteth  the  law 
out  of  office.  Certainly,  in  taking  revenge, 
a man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy;  but  in 
passing  it  over  be  is  superior;  lor  it  is  a 
prince's  part  to  pardon.  And  Solomon,  I 
am  sure,  saith,  ‘it  is  the  glory  of  a man  to 
pass  an  offence.’  That  which  ia  past  is 
gone  and  irrevocable;  and  wise  men  have 
enough  to  do  with  tilings  present  and  to 
come;  therefore  they  do  but  trille  with  them- 
selves that  labour  in  past  matters.  There  is 
no  man  doth  a wrong  for  the  wrong’s  sake; 
but  thereby  to  purchase  himself  profit,  or 
pleasure,  or  honour,  or  the  like.  Therefore 
why  should  I be  angry  with  a man  for  lov- 
ing himself  better  than  me?  And  if  any 
man  should  do  wrong  merely  out  of  ill- 
nature,  why?  Yet  it  is  but  like  the  thorn 
or  brier,  which  prick  nud  scratch  because 
they  can  do  no  other.  The  most  tolerable 
sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs  which 
there  is  no  law  to  remedy:  but  then  let  a 
man  take  heed  the  revenge  be  such  as  there 
is  no  law  to  punish ; else  a man’s  enemy  is 
still  beforehand,  and  it  is  two  for  one;  some, 
when  they  take  revenge,  are  desirous  the 
party  should  know  whence  it  cometh:  this 
is  the  more  generous.  For  the  delight  seem- 
eth  to  be  not  so  much  in  doing  the  hurt 
as  in  making  the  party  repent,  but  base  and 
crafty  cowards  are  like  the  arrow  that  flieth 
in  the  dark.  Cosmus,  duke  of  Florence,  had  a 
desperate  saying  against  perfidious  or  neglect- 
ing friends,  as  if  thoso  wrongs  were  unpar- 
donable. ‘You  shall  read,’  saith  he,  ‘that  we 
are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but 
you  never  read  that  we  are  commanded  to 
forgive  our  friends.’  But  yet  the  spirit  of 
Job  was  in  a better  tune , ‘Shall  we,’  saith 
he,  ‘take  good  at  God's  hand,  and  not  be 
content  to  take  evil  also?’  And  so  of  friends 
in  a proportion.  This  i*  certain,  that  a man 
that  stuuicth  revenge  keeps  his  own  wounds 
green,  which  otherwise  would  heal,  and  do 
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well.  Public  revenge*  are.  for  the  most 
part,  fortunate,  as  that  for  the  death  of  Ce- 
sar, for  the  death  of  Pertinax,  for  the  tlcath 
of  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  and  many 
more,  but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so; 
nay,  rather  vindictive  persons  live  the  life 
of  witches,  who  as  they  are  mischievous, 
so  end  they  unfortunate. 

OF  GOODNESS . AND  GOODNESS  OK  NATURE. 

1 tako  goodness  in  this  sense , the  afleet- 
ing  of  the  weal  of  men;  which  is  that  the 
Grecians  called  l’hilanthropia,  and  the  word 
humanity,  as  it  is  used,  is  a little  too  light 
to  express  it.  Goodness  I call  the  habit, 
and  goodness  of  nature  the  inclination.  This, 
of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of  the  mind  is 
the  greatest,  being  the  character  of  the 
Deity  ; and  without  man  is  a busy,  mischiev- 
ous, wretched  thing,  no  better  than  a kind 
of  vermin.  Goodness  answers  to  the  theolo- 
gical virtue,  charity,  and  admits  no  excess 
but  error.  The  desire  of  power  in  excess 
caused  the  angels  to  fall,  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge in  excess  caused  man  to  fall,  but  in 
charity  there  is  no  excess,  neither  can  angel 
or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  inclina- 
tion to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the 
nature  of  man,  insomuch,  that  if  it  issue 
not  towards  men,  it  will  take  unto  other 
creatures,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  Turks,  a cruel 
people,  who  nevertheless  are  kind  to  beasts, 
and  give  alms  to  dogs  and  birds,  insomuch 
as  Busbechius  reporteth,  a Christian  boy 
in  Constantinople  had  liked  to  have  been 
stoned  for  gagging  in  waggishness  a long- 
billed fowl.  Errors  indeed,  in  this  virtue 
of  goodness  or  charity,  may  be  committed. 

The  Italians  have  an  ungracious  proverb, 
Tanto  buon  cht  val  nientc;  ‘So  good,  that 
he  is  good  for  nothing.’  And  one  of  the 
doctors  of  Italy,  Nicholas  Macchiavel,  had 
the  confidence  to  put  in  writing,  almost  in 
plain  terms , that  the  Christian  faith  had 
given  up  good  men  in  prey  to  those  that 
are  tyrannical  and  unjust;  which  he  spake, 
because  indeed  there  was  never  law,  or  sect, 
or  opinion,  did  so  magnify  goodness  as  the 
Christiun  Religion  doth;  therefore,  to  avoid 
the  scandal,  and  the  danger  both,  it  is  good 
to  take  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  a habit 
so  excellent.  Seek  the  good  of  other  meu, 
but  be  not  in  bondage  to  their  faces  or 
fancies;  for  that  is  but  facility  or  softness, 
which  tuketli  an  honest  mind  prisoner.  Nei- 
ther give  thou  iEsop’s  cock  a gem,  who 
would  be  better  pleased,  and  happier  if  he 
bad  a barley-corn.  The  example  of  God 
teachetb  the  lesson  truly,  lie  sendetli  his 
rain,  and  maketh  his  mm  to  shine  upon  the 
just  and  unjust : but  He  doth  not  rain  wealth, 


nor  shine  honours  upon  men  equally;  com- 
mon benefits  are  to  be  communicated  with 
all,  but  (teculiar  benefits  with  choice. 

Bewnre  how  in  making  the  portraiture 
thou  breakest  the  pattern ; for  divinity  mak- 
eth the  love  of  ourselves  the  pattern;  the 
love  of  our  neighbours  but  the  portraiture: 
‘Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor, 
and  follow  me.’  But  sell  not  all  thou  nast, 
except  thou  come  and  follow  ine;  that  is, 
except  thou  have  a vocation,  wherein  thou 
innycst  do  as  much  good  with  little  means 
as  with  great;  for  otherwise  in  feeding  the 
streams  thou  driest  the  fountain.  Neither 
is  there  only  a habit  of  goodness . directed 
by  right  reason;  but  there  is  in  some  men, 
even  in  nature,  a disposition  towards  it,  as 
on  the  other  side , there  is  a natural  ma- 
lignity. For  there  be  that  in  their  nature 
do  not  affect  the  good  of  others.  The  lighter 
sort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to  a crossness 
or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or  dif- 
ficilness  or  the  like,  hut  the  deeper  sort, 
to  envy  and  mere  mischief.  Such  men,  in 
other  men’s  calamities,  are  as  it  were  in 
season,  and  are  ever  on  the  loading  part; 
not  so  good  as  the  dogs  that  licked  Laza- 
rus’ sores,  but  like  flies  that  are  still  buz- 
zing upon  anything  that  is  raw;  Misanthropi 
that  make  it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to 
the  bough,  and  yet  have,  never  a tree  for 
the  purpose  in  their  gardens,  as  Timon  had. 
Such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of 
human  nature , and  yet  they  are  the  fittest 
timber  to  make  great  politics  of;  like  to 
knee-timber,  that  is  good  for  ships  that,  are 
ordained  to  be  tossed,  but  not  for  building 
houses  that  shall  stand  firm. 

The  parts  ami  signs  of  goodness  are 
many.  If  a man  be  gracious  and  courteous 
to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a citizen  of  the 
world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut 
oil'  from  other  lands,  but  a continent  that 
joins  to  them.  If  he  be  compassionate  to- 
wards the  afflictions  of  others,  it  shows  that 
his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is  wound- 
ed itself  when  it  gives  the  balm.  If  he 
easily  pardons  and  remits  ofl'ences,  it  shows 
that  his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  shot.  If  he  be  thankful 
for  small  benefits,  it  shows  that  he  weighs 
men’s  minds,  and  not  their  trash.  But  above 
all,  if  he  have  St.  Paul’s  perfection,  that 
he  would  wish  to  be  an  anathema  from 
Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren,  it 
shows  much  of  a divine  nature,  and  of  a 
kind  of  conformity  with  Christ  himself. 

OF  TRAVEL. 

Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a part  of 
education,  in  the  elder,  a part  of  experience. 
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He  that  travelleth  into  a country  before  he 
tilth  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goclli 
to  school,  anil  not  to  travel.  That  young 
men  travel  untlcr  some  tutor  or  grave  ser- 
vant. 1 allow  well;  so  that  he  t>c  such  a 
one  that  hath  the  language,  anti  hath  been 
in  the  country  before,  whereby  he  may  be 
able  to  tell  them  what  things  are  worthy 
to  be  seen  in  the  country  where  they  go, 
what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek,  what 
exercises  or  discipline  the  place  vieldeth. 
For  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and 
look  abroad  little. 

It  is  a strange  thing,  that  in  sea- voyages, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky 
and  sea,  men  should  moke  diaries,  but  in 
land-travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  ob- 
served, for  the  most  part  they  omit  it,  as  if 
chance  were  fitter  to  be  registered  than  ob- 
servation. Let  diaries,  therefore,  be  brought 
in  use.  The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed 
are,  the  courts  of  princes,  especially  when 
they  give  audience  to  ambassadors:  the  courts 
of  justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes; 
and  so  of  consistories  ecclesiastic;  the  church- 
es and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments 
which  are  therein  extant;  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications of  cities  and  towns,  and  so  the 
havens  and  harbours;  antiquities  and  mins, 
libraries,  colleges,  disputations  and  lectures, 
where  any  are : shipping  and  navies,  houses 
»nd  gardens  of  state  and  pleasure  near  great 
cities;  armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  ex- 
changes, bourses,  warehouses,  exercises  of 
horsemanship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers, 
and  the  like  ; comedies,  such  whereunto  the 
better  sort  of  persons  do  resort;  treasuries 
of  jewels  and  robes,  cabinets  and  varieties, 
ind  to  conclude , whatsoever  is  memorable 
n the  places  where  they  go.  After  all 
which  the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make 
diligent  inquiry. 

As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings, 
funerals,  capital  executions,  and  such  shows, 
men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them, 
vet  they  are  not  to  DC  neglected.  If  you 
will  have  a young  man  to  put  his  travel 
into  a little  room,  and  in  short  time  to 
gather  much,  this  you  must  do;  first,  as  was 
'aid,  he  must  have  some  entrance  into  the 
language  before  be  goeth.  Then  he  must 
Have  such  a servant,  or  tutor,  as  knowetli 
•he  country,  as  was  likewise  said.  Let  him 
'airy  with  him  also  some  card,  or  book, 
describing  the  country  where  he  travelleth, 
which  will  be  a good  key  to  bis  inquiry, 
bet  him  keep  also  a diary.  Let  him  not 
•ay  long  in  one  city  or  town,  (more  or 
less  as  the  place  deseryeth,  but  not  long,) 
nay.  when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  or  town, 
let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end 


and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is 
a great  adamant  of  acquaintance.  Let  him 
sequester  himself  from  the  company  of  his 
countrymen,  and  diet  in  such  places  where 
there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  whore 
he  travelleth.  Let  him,  upon  his  removes 
from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recom- 
mendation to  some  person  of  quality,  resid- 
ing in  the  place  whither  he  removeth;  that 
he  mav  use  his  favour  in  those  things  lie 
desireth  to  see  or  know.  Thus  he  may 
abridge  his  travel  with  much  profit.  As  for 
the  acquaintance  whicli  is  to  be.  sought  in 
travel,  that  which  is  most  of  all  profitable, 
is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries,  and 
employed  men  of  ambassadors ; for  so  in 
travelling  in  one  country,  he  shall  suck  the 
experience  of  many.  Let  him  also  see  and 
visit  eminent  persons  in  all  kinds  which  are 
of  great  name  abroad,  that  be  may  be  able 
to  tell  bow  the  life  agreeth  witli  the  fame. 
For  quarrels,  they  are  with  care  and  dis- 
cretion to  be  avoided,  they  are  commonly 
for  mistresses , healths . place . and  words. 
And  let.  a man  beware  how  he  kecpetli  com- 
pany with  choleric  anil  quarrelsome  persons, 
for  they  will  engage  him  into  their  own 
I quarrels.  AVhen  a traveller  rcturneth  home, 
let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he 
hath  travelled  altogether  behind  him,  but 
maintain  a correspondence  by  letters  with 
those  of  his  acquaintance  wliicli  are  of  most 
worth.  And  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in 
his  discourse  than  in  his  apparel  or  gesture, 
and  in  his  discourse,  let  him  be  rather  ad- 
vised in  his  answers , than  forward  to  tell 
stories,  and  let  it  appear  that  he  doth  not 
change  his  country  manners  for  those  of 
foreign  parts : but  only  prick  in  some  flow- 
ers of  that  be  bath  learned  abroad  into  tho 
customs  of  his  own  country. 


OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it 
to  have  put  more  truth  and  untruth  together 
in  few  words,  than  in  that  speech,  "Who- 
soever is  delighted  in  solitude , is  either  a 
wild  benst  or  a god.’  For  it  is  most  true, 
that  a natural  and  secret  hatred  and  aver- 
sation  towards  society  in  any  man  hath  some- 
what of  the  savage  beast;  but  it  is  most 
untrue  that  it  should  bave  any  character  at 
all  of  the  divine  nature,  except  it  proceed, 
not  out  of  a pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out 
of  a love  and  desire  to  sequester  a man’s 
self  for  a higher  conversation , such  as  is 
found  to  bave  been  falsely  and  feigpedly  in 
some  of  the  heathen  ; as  Enimenides  the 
Caudian,  Numa  the  Roman,  Km pedodes  the 
Sicilian,  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana ; ana  truly 
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and  really  in  divers  of  the  ancient  hermits,  ' 
and  holy  fathers  of  the  Church.  But  little 
do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how 
far  it  extendeth.  For  a crowd  is  not  com- 
pany, and  faces  are  but  a gallery  of  pictures, 
and'  talk  but  a tinkling  cymbal,  where  there 
is  no  love.  The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with 
it  a little;  Magna  cieitas , magna  soiitudo, 
because  in  a great  town  friends  are  scat- 
tered, so  that  there  is  not  that  fellowship  for 
the  most  part,  which  is  in  less  neighbour- 
hoods. But  we  may  go  further,  and  affirm 
most  truly,  that  it  is  a mere  and  miserable 
solitude,  to  want  true  friends,  without  which 
the  world  is  but  a wilderness.  And  even 
in  this  sense  also  of  solitude,  whosoever, 
in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and  affections, 
is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of  the 
beast  and  not  from  humanity. 

A principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease 
and  discharge  of  the  fulness  and  swellings 
of  the  heart,  which  passions  of  all  kinds  do 
cause  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of 
stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous in  the  body,  and  it  is  not  much  other- 
wise in  the  mind;  you  may  take  sarza  to 
open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the  spleen,  flower 
of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castorcum  for  the 
brain,  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but 
a true  friend  ; to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs, 
joys,  fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and 
whatsoever  lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress 
it,  in  a kind  of  civil  shrift  or  confession. 

It  is  a strange  thing  to  observe  how  high 
a rate  great  kings  and  monarchs  do  set  up 
this  fruit  of  friendship  whereof  we  speak, 
so  great  as  they  purchase  it  many  times  at 
the  hazard  of  their  own  safety  and  great- 
ness. For  princes,  in  regard  to  the  distance 
of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects 
and  servants,  cannot  gather  this  fruit,  ex- 
cept to  make  themselves  capable  thereof 
they  raise  some  persons  to  be  as  it  were 
companions , and  almost  equals  to  them- 
selves, which  many  times  sorteth  to  inconve- 
nience. The  modern  languages  give  unto 
such  persons  the  name  of  favourites  or  pri- 
vadoes,  as  if  it  were  matter  of  grace  or 
conversation ; but  the  Roman  name  attaineth 
the  true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming  them 
partidpes  cur  a rtttn;  for  it  is  that  which  tieth 
the  knot  And  we  see  plainly  that  this 
hath  been  done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate 
princes  only,  but  by  the  wisest  and  most 
politic  that  ever  reigned;  who  have  often- 
times joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
servants  whom  both  themselves  have  ^called 
friends,  and  allowed  others  likewise  to  call 
them  in  the  same  manner,  using  the  word 
which  is  received  between  private  men. 

L.  Sylla,  when  he  commanded  Rome, 


raised  Pompey,  after  surnamed  the  Great, 
to  that  height  that  Pompey  vaunted  him- 
self for  Sylla’s  overmatch  For  when  be 
had  carried  the  consulship  for  a friend  of 
Ins  against  the  pursuit  of  Sylla , and  that 
Sylla  did  a little  resent  thereat,  and  began 
to  speak  great,  Pompey  turned  upon  him 
again,  and  in  effect,  bade  him  be  quiet,  for 
that  more  men  adored  the  sun-rising  than 
the  sun-setting.  With  Julius  Caesar,  Deci- 
mus  Brutus  had  obtained  that  interest,  as 
he  set  him  down  in  his  testament  for  heir 
in  remainder  after  his  nephew.  And  this 
was  the  man  that  had  power  with  him  to 
draw  him  forth  to  his  death.  For  when 
Cicsar  would  have  discharged  the  senate  in 
regard  of  some  ill  presages,  and  specially 
a dream  of  Calpnrnia,  this  man  lifted  him 
gently  by  the  arm  out  of  his  chair,  telling 
him,  he  hoped  he  would  not  dismiss  the  se- 
nate till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a better  dream. 
And  it  seemeth  his  favour  was  so  great,  as 
Antonius,  in  a letter  which  is  recited  ve.r- 
batim  in  one  of  Cicero’s  l'hilippics  calleth 
him  vene/ica,  witch;  as  if  he  hail  enchanted 
Caesar  Augustus  raised  Agrippa,  though  of 
mean  birth,  to  that  height,  as  when  ho  con- 
sulted with  Maecenas  about  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Julia,  Maecenas  took  the 
liberty  to  toll  him  that  be  must  either  marry 
his  daughter  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his 
life;  there  was  no  third  way,  he  had  made 
him  so  great.  With  Tiberius  Caesar,  Seja- 
nus  had  ascended  to  that  height,  as  they 
two  were  termed,  and  reckoned  as  a pair 
of  friends.  Tiberius,  in  a letter  to  him  saith 
Haec  pro  amicilia  nostra  non  occultavi,  and 
the  whole  senate  dedicated  an  altar  to  friend- 
ship, as  to  a goddess,  in  respect  of  the  great 
dearness  of  friendship  between  them  two. 
The  like  or  more  was  between  Septimius 
Sevcrus  and  Plautianus;  for  he  forced  his 
eldest  son  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Plautia- 
nus, and  would  often  maintain  Plautianus, 
in  doing  affronts  to  his  son;  and  did  write 
also  in  a letter  to  the  senate  by  those  words: 
‘I  love  the  man  so  well  as  I wish  he  may 
overlive  me.'  Now  if  these  princes  had  been 
as  a Trajan  or  a Marcus  Aurelius,  a man 
might  have  thought  that  this  had  proceeded 
of  an  abundant  goodness  of  nature ; but 
being  men  so  wise,  of  such  strength  and 
severity  of  mind,  and  so  extreme  lovers  of 
themselves,  as  all  these  were,  it  proveth 
most  plainly  that  they  found  their  own  felicity, 
though  os  great  as  ever  happened  to  mortnJ 
men,  but  as  a halfprice,  except  they  might 
have  a friend  to  make  it  entire,  and  ret, 
which  is  more,  they  were  princes  that  had 
wires,  sons,  nephews ; and  yet  all  these  could 
not  supply  the  comfort  of  friendship. 
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It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Commineus 
observeth  of  bis  first  master,  Duke  Charles 
the  Hardy;  namely,  that  he  would  commu- 
nicate his  secrets  with  none,  and  least  of  all 
those  secrets  which  troubled  him  most. 
Whereupon  he  goeth  on  and  saith,  that  to- 
wards his  latter  time,  that  closeness  did  im- 
pair and  a little  perish  his  understanding. 
Surely,  Commineus  might  have  made  the 
tame  judgment  also,  if  it  had  pleased  him, 
of  his  second  master  Louis  XI.,  whose  close- 
ness was  indeed  his  tormentor.  The  parable 
of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true,  Cor  ne  edito, 
Kat  not  the  heart.  Certainly  if  a man  would 
gire  it  a hard  phrase,  those  who  want  friends 
to  open  themselves  unto,  are  cannibals  of 
their  own  hearts.  Hut  one  thing  is  most 
aduiirable,  wherewith  I will  conclude  this 
first  fruit  of  friendship,  which  is,  that  this 
'ommunicating  of  a man's  self  to  his  friend 
works  two  contrary  effects  : for  it  redoubleth 
joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves.  For  there 
is  no  mail  that  unparteth  his  joys  to  his 
friend,  but  he  joyelh  the  more:  and  no  man 
that  imparteth  his  griefs  to  his  friend,  but 
he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that  it  is  in  truth, 
of  operation  upon  a man's  mind  of  like  virtue, 
as  the  alchyimsts  use  to  attribute  to  their 
stone,  for  man's  body;  that  it  worketh  all 
contrary  effects , but  still  to  the  good  and 
benefit  of  nature.  Hut  yet  without  praying 
in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a manifest  image 
of  thin  in  the’ ordinary  course  of  nature.  For 
in  bodies,  union  strengthened  and  cherishcth 
any  natural  action,  and  on  the  other  side, 
weakened  and  dulleth  any  violent  impres- 
sion; and  even  so  is  it  of  minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  health- 
ful and  sovereign  for  the  understanding,  as 
the  first  is  for  the  affections  For  friend- 
ship inaketh  indeed  a fair  day  in  the  affec- 
tions, from  storm  and  tempests,  but  it  mak- 
eth  day-light  in  the  understanding  out  of 
darkness  and  confusion  of  thoughts ; neither 
is  this  to  be  understood  only  of  faithful 
counsel  which  a man  received  from  his  friends ; 
but  before  you  come  to  dat,  certain  it  is, 
that  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  wid 
many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding 
do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communicat- 
ing and  discoursing  wid  another : he  ioseth 
his  thoughts  more  easily:  he  marshalled  them 
more  orderly ; he  seeth  how  they  look  when 
they  are  turned  into  words;  finally  he  waxeth 
wiser  than  himself:  and  that,  more  by  an 
hour’s  discourse,  dan  by  a day’s  meditation. 
Tt  was  well  said  by  Themistoclcs  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  That  speech  was  like  cloth  of 
Arras,  opened  and  put  abroad,  whereby  the 
imagery  doth  appear  in  figure,  whereas,  in 
thoughts,  they  lie  but  as  in  packs.  Neither 


is  this  second  fruit  of  friendship,  in  opening 
de  understanding,  restrained  only  to  such 
friends  as  are  able  to  give  a man  counsel; 
they  indeed  are  best,  but  even  without  that, 
a man  learned  of  himself,  and  bringeth  his 
own  thoughts  to  light,  and  whettethliis  wits 
as  against  a stone,  which  itself  cuts  not. 
In  a word,  a man  were  better  relate  him- 
self to  a statue  or  picture,  dan  to  suffer 
his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother. 

And  now,  to  make  this  second  fi-uit  of 
friendship  complete,  that  other  point  which 
lieth  more  open,  and  fidletb  within  vulgar 
observation,  which  is  faithful  counsel  from 
a friend.  Heraclitus  saith  well  in  one  of 
bis  enigmas,  Dry  light  is  ever  the  best,  and 
certain  it  is  that  the  light  that  a man  re- 
ceived by  counsel  from  another,  is  drier 
and  purer  dan  that  which  cometh  from  his 
own  understanding  and  judgment,  which  is 
ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his  affections 
and  customs:  so  as  there  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  counsel  that  a friend 
giveth,  and  that  a man  giveth  himself,  as 
there  is  between  the  counsel  of  a friend 
and  of  a flatterer.  For  there  is  no  such 
flatterer  as  a man's  self,  and  there  is  no 
such  remedy  against  flattery  of  a man’s  self, 
as  the  liberty  of  a friend.  Counsel  is  of 
two  sorts,  the  one  concerning  manners,  the 
other  concerning  business.  For  the  first, 
the  best  preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in 
health  is,  the  faithful  admonition  of  a friend. 
The  calling  of  a man’s  self  to  a strict 
account,  is  a medicine  sometimes  too  piercing 
and  corrosive.  Reading  good  books  of 
morality  is  a little  flat  and  dead.  Observ- 
ing our  faults  in  others  is  sometimes  im- 
proper for  our  case;  but  the  best  receipt, 
best  I say  to  work,  and  best  to  take,  is 
the  admonition  of  a friend.  It  is  a strange 
thing  to  behold  what  gross  errors  and  ex- 
treme absurdities  many,  especially  of  the 
greater  sort,  do  commit,  for  want  of  a 
friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great 
damage  of  both  their  fame  and  fortune. 
For,  as  St.  James  saith,  they  are  as  men 
that  look  sometimes  into  a glass,  and  pre- 
sently forget  their  own  shape  and  favour. 
As  for  business,  a man  may  think  if  be 
will  that  two  eyes  sec  no  more  than  one, 
or  that  a gamester  seeth  always  more  than 
a looker  on,  or  that  a man  in  anger  is  os 
wise  as  he  that  hath  said  over  the  four  and 
twenty  letters , or  that  a musket  may  be 
shot  off  as  well  upon  the  arm  as  upon  a 
rest,  and  such  other  fond  and  high  imagin- 
ations, to  think  himself  all  in  all.  Hut 
when  all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel 
is  that  which  setteth  business  straight.  And 
if  any  man  think  that  he  will  take  counsel, 
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but  it  shall  be  by  pieces,  asking  counsel  in 
one  business  of  one  man , and  in  another 
business  of  another  man;  it  is  well,  that  is 
to  say  better  perhaps,  than  if  he  had  asked 
none  at  all;  but  he  runneth  two  dangers, 
one,  that  lie  shall  not  be  faithfully  coun- 
selled, for  it  is  a rare  thing,  except  it  lie 
from  a perfect  and  entire  friend . to  have 
counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed 
and  crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  hath 
that  giveth  it.  The  other  that  he  shall 
have  counsel  given  hurtful  ami  unsafe, 
though  with  good  meaning,  and  mixed 
partly  of  mischief  and  partly  of  remedy, 
even  as  if  you  would  call  a physician,  that 
is  thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
you  complain  of,  but  is  unacquainted  with 
your  body;  and  therefore  may  put  you  in 
way  for  a present  cure  but  overthrowetb 
your  health  in  some  other  kind,  and  so 
cure  the  disease  and  kill  the  patient.  Hut 
a friend  that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a 
man's  estate,  will  beware,  by  furthering  any 
present  business,  how  he  dasheth  upon  other 
inconvenience.  And  therefore,  rest  not  upon 
scattered  counsels;  they  will  rather  distract 
and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship, 
peace  in  the  affections  and  support  of  the 
judgment,  followeth  the  last  fruit,  which  is 
like  the  pomegranate,  full  of  many  kernels. 
I mean  aid  and  bearing  a part  in  all  actions 
and  occasions.  Here,  the  best  way  to  re- 
present to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship, 
is  to  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there 


are.  which  a man  cannot  do  himself;  and 
then  it  will  appear  that  it  was  a sparing 
speech  of  the  ancients  to  say  ‘that  a friend 
is  another  himself;’  for,  a fnend  is  far  more 
than  himself.  Men  have  their  time  and  die 
many  times  in  desire  of  some  things  which 
they  principally  take  to  heart,  the  bestow- 
ing of  a child,  the  finishing  of  a work,  or 
the  like.  If  a man  have  a true  friend  he 
may  rest  almost  seenre,  that  the  care  of 
those  things  will  continue  after  him;  so  that 
a man  hath,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in  his 
desires.  A man  hath  a body,  and  that  body 
is  confined  to  a place,  but  where  friendship 
is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted 
to  him  and  his  deputy,  for  he  may  exercise 
them  by  his  friend.  How  many  things  are 
there  which  a man  cannot,  with  any  face 
of  comeliness,  say  or  do  himself?  A man 
can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with  mo- 
desty, much  less  extol  them.  A man  cannot 
sometimes  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg,  and 
a number  of  the  like.  But  all  these  tilings 
are  graceful  in  a friend’s  mouth,  which  arc 
blushing  in  a man's  own.  So  again,  a man’s 
person  hath  many  proper  relations  which  he 
cannot  put  off.  A man  cannot  speak  to  his 
son,  but  as  a father;  to  his  wife,  but  as  a 
husband;  to  his  enemy,  but  upon  terms; 
whereas  a friend  may  speak  as  the  case  re- 
quires. and  not  as  it  Sortcth  with  the  per- 
son. But  to  enumerate  these  things  were 
endless.  I have  given  the  rule  where  a 
man  cannot  play  his  own  part:  if  he  have 
not  a friend,  he  may  quit  the  stage. 


WILLIAM  HARRISON. 


William  Harrison  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; he  is 
Iho  author  of  a ‘llcaoripUon  omriuin  and  inlnhahltiuita' 
which  it  highly  valued  to  the  present  day,  as  giving  tin 
amusing  account  of  the  manner*  end  cuatome  of  the 


English  ut  that  period.  He  has  expatiated  In  it  very  ssr- 
caatic  style  upon  the  extravagance  of  the  tires,  and  man 
ners  of  hi*  countrymen;  he  has  also  written  an  intereatlnf 
account  of  the  English  language,  in  every  t;uaint  manner. 


THE  LANGUAGES  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  British  tongue  called  Cymric  doth 
yet  remain  in  that  part  of  the  island  which 
is  now  called  Woles,  whither  the  Britons 
were  driven  after  the  Saxons  had  made  a 
full  conquest  of  the  other,  which  we  now 
call  England,  although  the  pristine  integrity 
thereof  lie  not  a little  diminished  by  mixture 
of  the  Latin  and  Saxon  speeches  withal, 
flowbeit.  many  poesies  and  writings  (in 
making  whereof  that  nation  hath  evermore 
delighted)  are  yet  extant  in  my  time,  where- 
by some  difference  between  the  ancient  1 
and  present  language  may  easily  be  discern- 
ed, notwithstanding  that  among  all  these 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  which  can  set 


down  any  sound  and  full  testimony  of  their 
own  original,  in  remembrance  whereof  their 
bards  and  cunning  men  have  been  most 
slnek  and  negligent. 

Next  unto  the  British  speech , the  Latin 
tongue  was  brought  in  by  the  Romans,  ami 
in  manner  generally  planted  through  the 
whole  region,  ns  the  French  was  after  by 
the  Normans.  Of  this  tongue  I will  not 
say  much,  because  there  are  few  which  be 
not  skilful  in  the  same.  Howbeit,  as  the 
speech  itself  is  easy  and  delectable,  so  bath 
I it  perverted  the  names  of  the  ancient  rivers, 
regions,  and  cities  of  Britain,  in  such  wise, 
that  in  these  our  days  their  old  British  de- 
nominations are  quite  grown  out  of  memory, 
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usd  yet  those  of  the  new  Latin  left  os  moat 
uncertain.  This  remained) , also , unto  my 
time,  borrowed  from  the  Homans,  that  all 
oar  deeds,  evidences,  charters,  and  writings 
of  record,  are  set  down  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
though  now  very  barbarous,  and  thereunto 
the  copies  and  eoqrt-rolls,  and  processes  of 
courts  and  leets  registered  in  the  same. 

The  third  language  apparently  known  is 
the  Scythian,  or  ifigh  Dutch,  induced  at 
the  first  by  the  Saxons  (which  the  Britons 
call  Saysonaec,  as  they  do  the  speakers  Say- 
son.’,  a hard  and  rough  kind  of  speech,  tiod 
wot,  when  our  nation  was  brought  first  into 
acquaintance  withal,  but  now  changed  with 
tu  into  a far  more  fine  and  easy  kind  of 
utterance,  and  so  polished  and  helped  with 
aew  and  milder  words,  that  it  is  to  be 
avouched  how  there  is  no  one  speech  under  the 
ctn  spoken  in  our  time  that  hath  or  can 
have  more  variety  of  words,  copiousness  of 
phrases,  or  figures  and  flowers  of  eloquence, 
than  hath  our  English  tongue , although 
some  have  affirmed  us  rather  to  bark  as  dogs 
than  talk  like  men,  because  the  most  of 
our  words  (as  they  do  indeed)  incline  unto 
one  syllable.  This,  also,  is  to  be  noted  as 
a testimony  remaining  still  of  our  language, 
derived  from  the  Saxons , that  the  general 
name,  for  the  most  part,  of  every  skilful  arti- 
ficer in  his  trade  endeth  in  here  with  us, 
albeit  the  h be  left  out,  and  er  only  inserted, 
as,  scrivenhere,  writebere,  shipherc,  &c.  — 
foricrivcner,  writer,  and  shipper,  &c. ; beside 
many  other  relics  of  that  speech,  never  to 
be  abolished. 

After  the  Saxon  tongue  came  the  Norman 
or  French  language  over  into  our  country, 
and  therein  were  our  laws  written  for  a 
loDg  time.  Our  children,  also,  were,  by  an 
especial  decree,  taught  first  to  speak  the 
same,  and  thereunto  enforced  to  learn  their 
constructions  in  the  French,  whensoever  they 
were  set  to  the  grammar-school.  In  like 
sort,  few  bishops,  abbots,  or  other  clergymen, 
were  admitted  unto  any  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion here  among  us,  but  such  as  came  out 
of  religious  houses  from  beyond  the  seas, 
to  the  end  they  should  not  use  the  English 
tongue  in  their  sermons  to  the  people.  In 
the  court,  also,  it  grew  into  such  contempt, 
!h»t  most  men  thought  it  no  small  dishonour 
to  speak  any  English  there;  which  bravery 
took  his  hold  at  the  last  likewise  in  the 
country  with  every  ploughman,  that  even  the 
very  carters  began  to  wax  weary  of  their 
mother-tongue,  and  laboured  to  speak  French, 
which  as  then  was  counted  no  small  token 
®f  gentility.  And  no  marvel;  for  every 
french  rascal,  when  he  came  once  hither, 
wu  taken  for  a gentleman,  only  because 


he  was  proud , and  could  use  his  own  lan- 
guage. Aud  all  this  (I  say)  to  exile  the 
English  and  British  speeches  quite  out  of 
the  country.  But  in  vain:  for  in  the  time 
of  king  Edward  I.,  to  wit,  toward  the  latter 
end  ol  bis  reign,  the  French  itself  ceased  to 
be  spoken  generally,  but  most  of  all  and  by 
law  in  the  midst  of  Edward  III. , ami  then 
began  the  English  to  recover  and  grow  in 
more  estimation  than  before;  notwithstanding 
that,  among  our  artificers,  the  most  part  of 
their  implements,  tools,  and  words  of  art, 
retain  still  their  French  denominations  even 
to  these  our  days,  as  the  language  itself  is 
used  likewise  in  sundry  courts,  books  of  re- 
cord, and  matters  of  law;  whereof  here  is 
no  place  to  make  any  particular  rehearsal. 
Afterward,  also,  by  diligent  travail  of  Geof- 
frey Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  in  the  time 
of  Richard  II.,  and  after  them  of  John  Sco- 
gan  and  John  Lydgate,  monk  of  Bury,  our 
said  tongue  was  brought  to  an  excellent  pass, 
notwithstanding  that  it  never  came  unto  the 
type  of  perfection  until  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  wherein  John  Jewel,  bishop  of 
Sarnm,  John  Fox,  and  sundry  learned  and 
excellent  writers,  have  fully  accomplished 
the  ornature  of  the  same,  to  their  great  praise 
and  immortal  commendation;  although  not 
a few  others  do  greatly  seek  to  stain  the 
same,  by  fond  affectation  of  foreign  and 
strange  words,  presuming  that  to  be  the  best 
English  which  is  most  corrupted  with  exter- 
nal term3  of  eloquence  and  sound  of  many 
syllables.  But  as  this  excellency  of  the 
English  tongue  is  found  in  one , and  the 
south  part  of  this  island,  so  in  Wales  the 
greatest  number  (as  I said)  retain  still  their 
own  ancient  language,  that  of  the  north 
part  of  the  said  country  being  less  corrupted 
than  the  other,  and  therefore  reputed  for 
the  better  in  their  own  estimation  and  judg- 
ment. This,  also,  is  proper  to  us  English- 
men, that  since  ours  is  a middle  or  inter- 
mediate language,  and  neither  too  rough 
nor  too  smooth  in  utterance,  we  may  with 
much  facility  learn  any  other  language,  be- 
side Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  speak 
it  naturally,  as  if  we  were  home -bom  in 
those  countries;  and  yet  on  the  other  side 
it  falleth  out,  I wot  not  by  what  other  means, 
that  few  foreign  nations  can  rightly  pro- 
nounce ours,  without  some  and  that  great 
note  of  imperfection,  especially  the  French- 
men, who  also  seldom  write  anything  that 
savoureth  of  English  truly.  But  this  of 
all  the  rest  doth  breed  most  admiration  with 
me,  that  if  any  stranger  do  hit  upon  some 
likely  pronunciation  of  our  tongue,  yet  in 
age  he  sweryeth  so  much  from  the  same, 
that  he  is  worse  therein  than  ever  he  was, 
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ami  thereto,  perad venture,  halteth  not  a little 
also  in  his  own,  as  I have  seen  by  experi- 
ence  in  Reginald  Wolfe,  and  others,  whereof 
I have  justly  marvelled. 

The  Cornish  and  Devonshire  men,  whose 
country  the  Britons  call  Cerniw,  have  a speech 
in  like  sort  of  their  own,  and  such  as  hath 
indeed  more  affinity  with  the  Armorican 
tongue  than  I can  well  discuss  of.  Yet  in 
mine  opinion,  they  are  both  but  a corrupt- 
ed kind  of  British,  albeit  so  far  degenerat- 
ing in  these  days  from  the  old,  that  if  ei- 
ther of  them  do  meet  with  a Welshman, 
they  nrc  not  able  at  the  first  to  understand 
one  another,  except  here  and  there  in  some 
odd  words,  without  the  help  of  interpreters. 
And  no  marvel,  in  mine  opinion,  that  the 
British  of  Cornwall  is  thus  corrupted,  since 
the  Welsh  tongue  that  is  spoken  in  the  north 
and  south  part  of  Wales  doth  differ  so  much 
in  itself,  as  the  English  used  in  Scotland 


• * 

doth  from  that  which  is  spoken  among  us, 
here  in  this  side  of  the  island,  as  1 have 
said  already. 

The  Scottish  - English  hath  been  much 
broader  and  less  pleasant  in  utterance  than 
ours,  because  that  nation  bath  not,  till  of 
late,  endeavoured  to  bring  the  same  to  any 
perfect  order,  and  yet  it  was  such  in  manner 
as  Englishmen  themselves  did  speak  for  the 
most  part  beyond  the  Trent,  whither  any 
great  amendment  of  our  language  had  not, 
as  then,  extended  itqelf.  Howbeit,  in  our 
I time  the  Scottish  language  endeavourcth  to 
come  near,  if  not  altogether  to  match,  onr 
tongue  in  fineness  of  phrase  and  copiousness 
of  words,  and  this  may  in  part  appear  by 
a history  of  the  Apocrypha  translated  into 
Scottish  verse  by  Hudson,  dedicated  to  the 
king  of  that  country,  and  containing  six 
books,  except  my  memory  do  fail  me. 


THIRD  PERIOD. 

THE  AGE  OF  TRANSITION. 


I.  POETS. 


EDMUND 

Edmund  Waller  wa*  born  In  1605  at  Coleshill  In  Hert- 
foradhire,  and  after  studying  at  Cambridge,  he  obtained  a 
scat  in  parliament  In  his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  n 
party  to  a conspiracy  which  wa*  discovered  In  1643,  when 
Waller  saved  his  life  by  confessing  all  the  particulars  of 
the  plot-  Ho  waa  however  banished  from  the  kingdom 
and  remained  in  exilo  ten  year* ; at  the  end  of  which 
period,  he  was  recalled  by  Cromwell  and  upon  that  occa- 
sion wrote  a panegyric  on  the  Protector  which  is  con- 


WALLER. 

sldered  the  best  of  hla  compositions.  At  the  Restoration  he 
welcomed  Charles  II.  In  a poem  , thus  showing  as  little 
consistency  in  his  politics  sftor  his  exile , as  before  It. 
In  his  later  years  he  wrote  a great  number  of  sacred 
poems,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  Waller’s  poetry 
is  in  general  remarkable  for  Its  precision , and  often  for 
its  elegance,  but  ho  never  expressed  himself  with  ex- 
traordinary cloqueuce  nor  wrote  with  any  paaalou.  He 
died  in  1687. 


UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LORD 
PROTECTOR. 

We  must  resign!  Heaven  his  great  soul 
doth  claim 

In  storms,  as  loud  as  bis  immortal  fame: 
His  dying  groans,  his  last  breath  shakes 
our  isle: 

And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  funeral  pile: 
About  his  palace  fbeir  broad  roots  are  tost  5 
Into  the  air.  — So  Romulus  was  lost! 

New  Rome  in  such  a tempest  miss'd  her  king ; 
And,  from  obeying,  fell  to  worshipping. 


On  (Eta's  top  thus  Hercules  lay  dead. 

With  ruin’d  oaks  and  pines  about  him  spread. 
The  poplar  too,  whose  bough  he  wont  to  wear 
On  his  victorious  head,  lay  prostrate  there. 
Those  his  last  fury  from  the  mountain  rent : 
Our  dying  hero  from  the  continent 
Ravish’d  whole  towns,  and  forts  from  Spa- 
niards reft,  is 

As  his  last  legacy  to  Britain  left. 

The  ocean,  which  so  long  our  hopes  confined, 
Could  give  no  limits  to  bis  vaster  mind; 
Our  bounds’  enlargement  was  his  latest  toil ; 
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Nor  had  he  left  us  prisoners  to  our.  isle:  20 
Uader  the  tropic  is  our  language  spoke, 

Ami  part  of  Flanders  hath  received  our  yoke. 
From  civil  broils  he  did  us  disengage ; 

Found  nobler  objects  lor  our  martial  rage : 
And  with  wise  conduct,  to  his  country  show’d 
The  ancient  way  of  conquering  abroad. 

Ungrateful  then!  if  wc  no  tears  allow 
To  him,  that  gave  us  peace  and  empire  too. 
Princes  that  fear'd  him , grieve ; concern’d 
to  see 

No  pitch  of  glory  from  the  grave  is  free.  30 
Nature  herself  took  noticeof  his  death,  [breath, 
And,  sighing,  swell’d  the  sea  with  such  a 
That,  to  remotest  shores  her  billows  roll’d, 
Th’  approaching  fate  of  their  great  ruler  told. 

OF  THE  QUEEN. 

The  lark,  that  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build 
Her  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field ; 

But  if  (the  promise  of  a cloudless  day) 
Aurora,  smiling,  bids  her  rise  and  play, 

Then  straight  she  shows  ’twas  not  for  want 
of  voice  s 

Orpower  to  climb,  she  made  so  low  a choice: 
Singing  she  mounts;  her  airy  wings  are 
stretch’d  [she  letch’d. 
Tow’rds  heaven,  as  if  from  heaven  her  note 
So  wc,  retiring  from  the  busy  throng, 
l’»e  to  restrain  th’  ambition  of  our  song;  10 
But  since  the  light  which  now  informs  our  age 
Breaks  from  the  court,  indulgent  to  her  rage, 
Thither  my  Muse,  like  bold  Prometheus,  flies, 
To  light  her  torch  at  Gloriana’s  eyes. 

• * • • 
lor  Mercy  has,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen,  is 
No  sweeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen, 
Such  guard  and  comfort  tnc  distressed  find, 
from  her  large  power,  and  from  her  larger 
mind, 

That  whom  ill  Fate  would  ruin,  it  prefers, 
lor  all  the  miserable  are  made  hers.  20 
■So  the  fair  tree  whereon  the  eagle  builds. 
Poor  sheep  from  tenqiests,  and  their  shep- 
herds shields : 

The  royal  bird  possesses  all  the  boughs. 

But  shade  and  shelter  to  the  flock  allows. 

ENGLISH  GENIUS. 

f"*>  a prologue  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher' $ 
'Maid's  Tragedy*. 

a”*  should  we  have  the  boldness  to  pretend 
™ kmg-renown'd  a tragedy  to  mend, 

not  already  some  deserv’d  your  praise 
”>tli  like  attempt.  Of  all  or.r  elder  plays, 
Phis  and  Philaater  have  the  loudest  fame  : s 
’teat  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  | 
flame. 


In  both  our  English  genius  is  express’d; 
Lofty  and  bold,  but  negligently  dress'd. 

Above  our  neighbours  our  conceptions  are ; 
Hat  faultless  writing  is  the  effect  of  care.  10 
Our  fines  reform’d,  and  not  compos'd  in  haste, 
Polish’d  like  marble,  would  like  marble  last. 
But  as  the  present,  so  the  hist  age  writ: 
In  both  we  find  like  negligence  and  wit. 
Were  we  but  less  indulgent  to  our  faults,  13 
And  patience  had  to  cultivate  our  thoughts. 
Our  Muse  would  flourish,  and  a nobler  rage 
Would  honour  tliis  than  did  tbeGrecian stage. 

THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

When  Britain,  looking  with  a just  disdafn 
Upon  this  gilded  majesty  of  Spain, 

And  knowing  well  that  empire  must  decline 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin, 
Our  nation’s  solid  virtue  did  oppose  5 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world’s  repose. 
And  now  some  months,  encamping  on 
the  main, 

Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain : 

They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy 
design’d, 

Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  confin'd,  10 
From  whence  our  Ked  Cross  they  trium- 
phant see, 

Riding  without  a rival  on  the  sea. 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road, 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode, 
Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly  is 
And  make  a covenant  with  the  inconstant  sky ; 
Our  oaks  secure,  as  if  they  there  took  root, 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a steady  foot. 


LOVE  OF  GOD  TO  MAN. 

That  early  love  of  creatures  yet  unmade. 
To  frame  the  world  th’ Almighty  did  persuade: 
For  love  it  was  that  first  created  fight, 
Moved  on  the  waters,  chas’d  away  the  night 
From  the  rude  chaos,  and  bestow’d  new  grace 
On  things  dispos'd  of  to  their  proper  place, 
Some  to  rest  here,  and  some  to  shine  aDove: 
Earth,  sea,  and  heav’n,  were  all  th’  effects 
of  love.  [none 

And  love  would  be  return’d,  but  there  was 
That  to  themselves  or  others  yet  were  known. 
The  world  a palace  was  without  a guest, 
Till  one  appears  that  must  excel  the  rest; 
One  like  the  Author,  whose  capacious  mind 
Might  by  the  glorious  work  the  Maker  find ; 
Might  measure  heav'n.  and  give  each  star 
n name,  is 

With  art.  and  courage  the  rough  ocean  tame; 
Over  the  globe  with  swelling  sails  might  go, 
And  that  'tin  round  by  his  experience  know 
Make,  strongest  beasts  obedient  to  his  will. 
Anil  serve  iris  use  the  fertile  earth  to  till.  20 
b* 
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When  by  his  word  God  had  accomplished  j 
all, 

Man  to  create  he  did  a council  call ; 
Employ'd  his  hand  to  give  the  dust  he  took 
A graceful  figure  nnd  majestic  look ; 

With  his  own  breath  convey’d  into  his  breast 25 
Life  and  a soul,  fit  to  command  the  rest, 
Worthy  alone  to  celebrate  his  name, 


For  such  a gift,  and  tell  from  whence  it  came : 
Birds  sing  his  praises  in  a wilder  note, 

But  not  with  lasting  numbers,  and  with 
thought,  so 

Man's  great  prerogative.  But  above  all, 
ilis  grace  abounds  in  his  new  fav’rite's  fall. 
If  he  create,  it  is  a world  he  makes; 

If  he  be  angry,  the  creation  shakes. 


ABRAHAM 

Abraham  Cowley,  born  in  London  1618,  received  his 
uo.it ion  nt  Westminster  School  and  in  1636  wnj  chosen 
holar  in  Trinity  College.  Cambridge  , but  being  of  the 
royalist  parly  he  found  hituscif  obliged  to  leave  this  uni- 
versity for  Oxford,  where  ho  pursued  his  studies.  In 
1633  was  published  hi*  first  poetical  work  entitled: 
‘Poetic  Blossoms';  he  wrote  his  unfinished  Epic  poem 
'Dari dels’  at  Cambridge.  He  accompanied  Queen  Hen- 
rietta, wife  of  Charles  J.,  to  France,  received  there  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  and  during 
an  absence  of  ten  years  from  his  native  country,  was 
employed  in  confidential  commissions  by  the  Royal 
Family.  In  1638  appeared  his  drama  Lores  Riddle*  and 
his  Latin  comedy  ‘Xaufragium  Joculora*  nnd  In  1647 
his  collection  of  poems  entitled  ‘The  Mistress*.  In  1636 
upon  his  return  to  England  lie  was  seized  by  the  Cromwell 
party,  and  imprisoned  upon  the  charge  of  being  a spy; 
after  his  release,  he  became  a physician.  At  tho  death 


COWLEY. 

of  Cromwell  he  retired  into  France,  where  ho  remained 
ontil  the  Restoration,  but  the  party  of  Charles  IT.  were 
ungrateful  to  him  for  all  his  services,  and  he  wasrcftised 
a situation  which  had  often  been  promised  him.  He 
however  procured  a farm  which  produced  an  Income  of 
about  /..  300  and  enabled  him  to  enjoy  what  lie  had  long  • 
desired,  a country  Jife;  tills  gratification  of  his  wishes, 
however,  he  did  not  long  survive,  for  in  1667  he  died  and 
was  Interred  with  great  pomp  in  Wcstminster-Abbey  be- 
tween Chaucer  and  Spencer.  Cowley  also  distinguished 
himself  as  a prose  writer;  he  composed  essays  on  the 
following  subjects:  ‘Liberty*,  ‘Solitude’,  ‘Obscurity*, 
•Agriculture*,  'The  Garden’,  ‘Grentncss*.  ‘Avarice',  ‘The 
dangers  of  an  honest  man  In  much  company’,  ‘The  short- 
ness of  life  and  uncertainty  of  Procrastination.  *Of  My- 
self. Among  his  poetical  works  wo  must  not  forget  to 
mention  his  ‘Pindaric  Odes'. 


ANACREONTICS. 

I.  Drinking. 

The  thirsty  earth  soaks  up  the  rain, 

And  drinks,  and  gapes  for  drink  again. 

The  plants  suck  in  the  earth,  nnd  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair. 

The  sen  itself,  which  one  would  think  5 
Should  have  but  little  need  of  drink, 

Drinks  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 

So  fill'd  that  .they  o’erflow  the  cup. 

The  busy  sun  (and  one  would  guess 
By’s  drunken  fiery  face  no  less)  10 

Drinks  up  the  sea , and  when  he  has  done, 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  tho  sun. 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  light; 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 

Nothing  in  nature’s  sober  found,  is 

But  an  eternal  health  goes  round. 

Fill  up  the  bowl  then,  fill  it  high, 

Fill  all  the  glasses  there,  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  I, 

Why,  men  of  morals,  tell  me  why?  30 

n.  Gold 

A mighty  pain  to  love  it  is, 

And  ’tis  a pain  that  pain  to  miss, 

But  of  all  pain  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain. 

Virtue  now  nor  noble  blood,  as 

Nor  wit,  by  love  is  understood. 

Gold  alone  does  passion  move; 

Gold  monopolises  love  I 


A curse  on  her  and  on  the  man 

Who  this  traffic  first  began!  so 

A curse  on  him  who  found  the  ore! 

A curse  on  him  who  digg’d  the  store ! 

A curse  on  him  who  did  refine  it! 

A curse  on  him  who  first  did  coin  it! 

A curse  all  curses  else  above  3s 

On  him  who  us’d  it  first  in  lovel 
Gold  begets  in  brethren  hate  1 
Gold,  in  families  debate; 

Gold  does  friendship  separate; 

Gold  does  civil  wars  create.  40 

These  the  smallest  harms  of  it; 

Gold,  alas ! docs  love  beget. 

Ill,  The  Epicure. 

Fill  the  bowl  with  rosy  wine. 

Around  our  temples  roses  twine, 

And  let  us  cheerfully  a while,  4S 

Like  the  wine  and  roses  smile. 

Crown’d  with  roses,  we  contemn 
Gyges’  wealthy  diadem. 

To-day  is  ours;  what  do  we  fear? 

To-day  is  ours;  we  have  it  here.  so 

Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay. 

Let's  banish  business,  banish  sorrow ; 

To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow. 

IV.  The  Grauhopper. 

Happy  insect,  what  can  be  »s 

la  happiness  compared  to  thee? 
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Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 

Hie  dewy  morning’s  gentle  wine! 

Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 

And  thv  verdant  cup  does  fill;  60 

'Tis  fill’d  wherever  thou  dost  tread, 

Nature  seifs  thy  Ganymede. 

Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing, 
Happier  than  the  happiest  king! 

All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see,  sa 

All  the  plants  belong  to  thee; 

AH  the  summer  hours  produce, 

Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough; 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou  1 to 

Thou  dost  innocently  enjoy; 

Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy. 

The  shepherd  gladly  hearetn  thee, 

More  harmonious  than  he. 

Thee  country  hinds  with  gladness  bear,  75 
Prophet  of  the  ripen’d  year! 

Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  docs  inspire; 
Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 

To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth, 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth.  so 

Happy  insect!  happy  thou, 

Dost  neither  a.gc  nor  winter  know. 

But  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danc'd,  and  sung 
Thy  fill,  the  flower)'  leaves  among, 
(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal,  ss 

Epicurean  animal !) 
batiited  with  thy  summer  feast, 

Thou  retir’st  to  endless  rest. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CREATION. 

They  sung  how  God  spoke-out  the  world's 
vast  ball  [all. 

From  nothing ; and  from  nowhere  call’d  forth 
No  nature  yet,  or  place  fort  to  possesa, 

But  an  unbottom’d  gulph  of  emptiness; 

Full  of  himself,  th’  Almighty  sate,  his  own  s 
Palace,  and  without  solitude,  alone. 

But  he  was  goodness,  whole,  and  all  things 
will'd ; 

Which  ere  they  were,  his  active  word  fulfill'd; 
And  their  astonish’d  heads  o'  th'  sudden 
rear'd ; 

An  unslmped  kind  of  something  first  appear’d, 
Confessing  its  new  being,  and  undrest, 

A»  if  it  stepp'd  in  haste  before  tbo  rest; 
Tot,  buried  in  this  matter's  darksome  womb, 
Eay  the  rich  seeds  of  ev’ry  thing  to  come; 
From  hence  the  cheerful  flame  leap'd  up 
so  high,  * is 

Close  at  its  heels  the  nimble  air  did  fly; 
Dull  earth  with  his  own  weight  did  down- 
wards  pierce 

To  the  fix’d  navel  of  the  universe. 

And  was  quite  lost  in  waters;  till  God  said 
*°  theproudsea,  'shrink  in  your  insolent  head; 
®*®  how  the  gaping  earth  has  made  you  place  1’ 


That  dnrst  not  murmur,  but  shrunk  in  apahe; 
Since  when  his  bounds  are  set;  at  which 
in  vain 

He  foams  and  rages,  and  turns  back  again. 
AVitbricherstufThcbade  heaven’s  fabric  shine. 
And  from  him  a quick  spring  of  light  divine 
Swell’d  up  the  sun , from  whence  his  che- 
rishing flame 

Fills  the  whole  world,  like  him  from  whom 
it  came.  [mould, 

He  smooth’d  the  rough-east  moon’s  imperfect 
And  comb’d  her  beamy  locks  with  sacred  gold: 
‘Bo  thou’,  said  he,  ‘queen  of  the  mournful 
night !’ 

And  as  he  spake,  she  rose,  clad  o’er  in  light, 
AVith  thousand  stars  attending  in  her  train, 
AVith  her  they  rise,  with  her  they  set  again. 
Then  herbs  peep’d  forth,  now  trees  admir- 
ing stood,  as  [wood ; 
And  smelling  flowers  [minted  the  infant 
Then  flecks  of  birds  through  the  glad  air 
did  flee, 

Joyful,  and  safe  before  man's  luxury; 
Singing  their  Maker  in  their  untaught  lays; 
Nay,  themutc  fish  witness  no  less  hispraisc;  in 
For  those  he  made,  and  cloth’d  with  silver 
scales. 

From  minnows  to  those  living  islands,  whales. 
Beasts,  too,  were  his  command;  what  could 
he  more? 

Yes,  man  he  could,  the  bond  of  all  before; 
In  him  he  all  things  with  strange  order 
hurl’d,  15 

In  him  that  full  abridgment  of  the  world ! 


THE  SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE  AND  UNCER- 
TAINTY OF  RICHES. 

AA’hy  dost  thou  heap  up  wealth,  which  thou 
must  quit. 

Or,  what  is  worse,  be  left  by  it? 

AVhy  dost  thou  loa<j  thyself  when  thou'rtto  fly, 
O man ! ordain'd  to  die  ? 

AVhy  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooms  on  high, 
Thou  who  art  under  ground  to  lie? 

Thou  sow’st  and  plant'st,  hut  no  fruit  must 
thou  sec, 

For  death,  alas!  is  reaping  thee. 

Suppose  thou  fortune  couldst  to  tameness 
bring, 

And  clip  or  pinion  her  wing;  10 

Suppose  thou  couldst  on  fate  so  far  prevail, 
As  not  to  cut  o(T  thy  entail ; 

Yet  death  at  all  that  subtlety  will  laugh; 
Death  will  that  foolish  gard’ncr  mock, 

AVho  does  a slight  and  annual  plant  ingraff  15 
Upon  a lasting  stock. 

Thou  dost  thyself  wise  and  industrious  deem ; 
A mighty  husband  thou  wouldst  seem; 
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Fond  man!  like  a bought  slave,  thou  all 
the  while 

Dost  but  for  others  sweat  and  toil.  20 

Officious  fool!  that  needs  must  meddling  be 
In  bus’ness  that  concerns  not  thee; 

For  when  to  future  years  thon  extend'st  thy 
cares, 

Thou  deal’st  in  other  men’s  affairs. 

Ev’n  aged  men,  as  if  they  truly  were  *;s 
Children  again,  for  age  prepare; 


Provisions  for  long  travel  they  design, 

In  the  last  point  of  their  short  line. 

Wisely  the  ant  against  poor  winter  hoards 
The  stock  which  summers  wealth  affords ; at, 
In  grasshoppers,  that  must  at  autumn  die, 
How  vain  were  such  an  industry! 

The  wise  example  of  the  heav’nly  lark, 

Thy  fellow-poet,  Cowley!  mark; 

Above  the  clouds  let  thy  proud  music  sound  ;aa 
Thy  humble  nest  build  ou  the  ground. 


JOHN  MILTON. 


John  Milton  wax  born  in  London  on  the  9lh  of  Decem- 
ber 1608.  He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  took  his  degree 
of  M-  A.  in  163*2,  after  which  be  retired  into  private  life. 
In  the  year  1637  lie  set  out  upon  his  travels  into  France 
and  Italy.  He  visited  Galileo,  then  a prisoner  of  the 
Inquisition,  was  introduced  to  many  of  the  great  scholars 
on  tho  Continent,  and  was  everywhero  received  with  the 
honours  due  to  his  talents  and  genius.  Ho  remained 
abroad  for  fifteen  months  ; at  the  end  of  which  period  he 
was  recalled  to  bis  conn  try  by  the  commotions  which 
were  then  taking  pisco  between  tho  royalist  and  parlia- 
mentary parties.  Milton  upon  his  return  into  England, 
established  an  institution  for  classical  instruction:  but  in 
the  year  1641  he  emerged  from  this  comparatively  retired 
life,  and  appeared  on  the  political  stage  He  sided  with 
the  Puritans  and  published  several  very  clever  contro- 
versial works,  all  of  them  proving  the  most  ardent  attach- 
ment to  republican  principles.  In  the  year  1643  Milton 
took  his  first  wife,  bat  the  marriage  proved  an  unhappy 
one,  and  his  wife  left  him  a month  after  their  union. 
On  thia  aecouot  he  wrote  four  pamphlets  in  favour  of  di- 
vorce which  although  written  with  a deal  of  erudition 
and  fiery  eloquence,  made  but  little  impression  on  tho 
public  mind.  Milton  was  however  determinod  to  divorce 
his  wife  and  accordingly  began  to  pay  his  attentions  to 
another  young  lady,  but  the  former  came  back  repentant 
and  lie.  moved  by  her  entreaties,  consented  to  live  with 
her  again.  In  1652  she  died  leaving  him  three  daughters : 
this  loss  was  soon  after  followed  by  one,  still  more  me- 


lancholy , vis : the  total  loss  of  his  sight.  Two  years 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  n daughter  of 
Captain  Woodcock,  but  she  died  in  the  following  year. 
He  was  led  to  a third  union  in  n great  measure  by  the 
bad  treatment  he  experienced  from  his  daughters  who 
behaved  towards  their  blind  father  with  great  neglect 
and  unkludness.  Tho  composition  of  his  most  noble 
poem  Paradise  Lost,  occupied  five  years  and  was  finished 
in  1666  ; tho  subject  Is  the  fall  of  the  Angels  from  Heaven, 
the  creation  of  tho  world  and  the  fali  of  man.  This 
wonderful  composition  is  universally  considered  the  finest 
! epic  poom  written  In  the  English  language.  The  subject, 

I the  grandest  that  could  have  been  chosen,  and  of  the 
• greatest  interest  to  all  haman  beings , was  one  exactly 
! calculated  for  the  deeply  learned  poet  to  bestow  his  labours 
| upon.  In  every  part  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  de- 
scribing the  beauties  and  dellghtfulness  of  heaven  and 
the  dreadful  and  desolate  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of 
Terrors.  His  Adam  and  Eve  ure  at  once  so  pure  and  yet 
so  human  that  they  are  highly  fitted  for  appearing  as  in- 
habitants in  a spot  not  yet  degraded  by  the  wickedness 
of  fallen  man.  In  1670  Milton  published  a history  of 
England,  and  also  several  minor  works.  In  1672;  but  his 
health  had  already  begun  to  decline  and  in  the  year  1674  he 
expired  aged  66.  Amongst  his  other  poetical  works  we  must 
mention  ‘Paradise  Kcgained’,  ‘L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso’ and 
•Comus*.  Ho  has  also  written  msny  prose  works  ar.d  seve- 
ral controversial  pamphlets,  but  his  genius  lay  in  poetry  os 
must  be  observed  by  ail  wbo  peruse  his  productions. 


SATAN'S  RECOVERY  FROM  HIS  DOWNFALL. 

1 le  scarce  had  ceas'd,  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Wee  moving  toward  the  shore,  his  ponderous 
shield 

Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views  s 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole. 

Or  in  Valdamo,  to  tUtcry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe 
Ilis  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast  10 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a wand. 
Me  walk'd  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heaven's  azure;  and  the  torrid  dime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with 
fire:  is 

Nathless  he  so  endur’d,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd 
His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  lay  entranc'd. 


Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  the  Etrurian  shades,  so 
High  over-arch'd,  embower;  or  scatter'd  sedge 
Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion  arm’d 
Hath  vex'd  the  Red-Sea  coast,  whose  waves 
o’erthrew 

Busiris  and  is  Memphian  chivalry, 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued  ss 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 
From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  can-asses 
And  broken  chariot  wheels:  so  thick  be- 
strown, 

Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood. 
Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change,  so 
He  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded.  Princes,  Potentates, 
Warriors,  the  flower  of  Heaven,  once  yours, 
now  lost, 

If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
Eternal  Spirits;  or  have  ye  chosen  this  place 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
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Yoor  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven? 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
To  adore  the  conqueror?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood, 
With  sfcatter'd  arms  and  ensigns’;  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers  from  heaven-gates  discern 
The  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  us 
down, 

Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf, 
■licaie,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fallen! 

THE  FALLEN  ANGELS  GATHERED  AGAIN  TO 
WAR. 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking ; but  with 
looks  [pear’d, 

Downcast  and  damp;  yet  such  wherein  ap- 
Obscure,  some  glimpse  of  joy,  to  have  found 
their  chief  [cast 

Not  in  despair;  which  on  his  countenance 
Like  doubtful  hue;  but  he,  his  wonted  pride 
boon  recollecting,  with  high  words,  that 
bore  [rais’d 

Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispell’d  their 
fears.  [like  sound 

Then  straight  commands,  that  at  the  war- 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions  be  uprear’d  10 
His  mighty  standard : that  proud  honour 
claim’d 

■Azazel  as  his  right,  a cherub  tall;  [furl’d 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  nn- 
The  imperial  ensign;  which,  full  High  ad- 
vanc’d, 

''hone  like  a meteor  streaminy  to  the  wind  is 
With  gems  and  golden  lustre  rich  emblaz'd, 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies;  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds: 

At  which  the  universal  host  .up-sent 
A shout,  that  tore  Hell’s  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night, 
All  in  a moment  through  the  gloom  were 
seen 

Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
ITitA  orient  colours  waving : with  them  rose 
A forest  huge  of  spears ; and  thronging  helms 
Appear’d,  and  serried  shields,  in  thick  array 
Df  depth  immeasurable:  anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
ty  flutes  and  soft  recorders;  such  as  rais'd 
?o  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old  so 
■inning  to  battle;  and  instead  of  rage 
deliberate  valour  breath'd , firm  and  unmov'd 
'5  itb  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  swage 
With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,  and 
chase  land  pain, 

Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sorrow, 
from  mortal  or  immortal  minds.  Thus  they 
breathing  united  force,  with  fixed  thought, 


I Mov’d  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes,  that  charm'd 
Their  painful  steps  o'er  the  burnt  soil:  and 
now  40 

Advanc'd  in  view  they  stand,  a horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in 
guise 

Of  warriors  old  with  order'd  spear  and  shield; 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose:  he  through  the  armed’files  45 
Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  tiuttalion  views;  their  order  due; 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  gods; 

Their  number  last  he  sums.  Aud  now  his 
heart 

Distends  with  pride,  aud  hardening  in  his 
strength,  so 

Glories:  for  never,  siuco  created  man, 

Met  such  embodied  force,  as  nam’d  with  those 
Could  merit  more  than  that  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes:  though  all  the  giant 
brood 

Of  Phtegra  with  the  heroic  race  were  join’d 
That  fought  at  Thebes  and  Ilium,  on  each 
side 

Mix'd  with  auxiliar  gods ; and  what  resounds 
In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's  son 
liegirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights: 
And  all  who  since,  baptiz’d  or  infidel,  so 
Jousted  in  Aspramont,  or  Montalban , 
Damasco,  or  Morocco,  or  Trebisond, 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  Charlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fonlarabbia.  Thus  far  these  beyond  os 
Compare  of  mortal  prowess,  yet  observ’d 
Their  dread  commander;  he,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a lower:  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness ; nor  appear'd  70 
Less  than  arch-angel  ruin'd,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd:  as  when  the  sun,  new 
risen, 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams ; or  from  behind  the  moon, 
Jn  dim  eclipse , disastrous  twilight  sheds  n 
On  half  the  nations,  and  tcith  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarehs.  Darken’d  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  the  arch-angel : but  his  face 
Deej>  scars  of  thuiuler  had  intrench'd;  and 
care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek;  but  under  brows  so 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride, 
Waiting  revenge. 


SATAN  ON  THE  WING  FOR  BABTH. 

Meanwhile  the  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
Satan,  with  thoughts  inflam’d  of  highest 
design,  [of  hell 

Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates 
Explores  his  solitary  flight:  sometimes 
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He  scours  the  right-hand  coast,  sometimes 
the  left;  (soars 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep;  then 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 

As.  when  far  off  at  sea  a Jieet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds , by  equinoctial  winds 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles  10 
Of  Ternate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants 

bring  [Hood, 

Their  spicy  drugs;  they,  on  the  trading 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 
Ply  stemming  nightly  towards  the  pole:  ho 
Far  off  the  flying  Fiend.  [seem’d 


THE  MEETING  OF  SATAN  AND  DEATH. 

The  other  shape, 

If  shape  it  might  he  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb; 

Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 
For  each  seem’d  either:  black  it  stood  as  Fight, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  teirible  as  Hell,  [head 
And  shook  a dreadful  dart;  what  seem’d  his 
The  likeness  of  a kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  ihonster  moving  onward  came  as  fast  10 
With  horrid  strides ; Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
The  undaunted  Fiend  what  this  might  he 
admir’d,  [cept, 

Admir'd,  not  fear’d;  God  and  his  Sou  cx- 
Created  thing  nought  valued  he,  norshunn’d; 
And  with  disdainful  look  thus  firtt  began : — 
‘"Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable 
shape!  [vance 

That  dar’st,  though  grim  and  terriblo,  ad- 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  ray  way 
To  yonder  gates?  through  them  i mean 
to  pass. 

That  be  assur’d,  with  leave  unask'd  of  tbee : 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly;  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-born!  not  to  contend  with  Spirits  of 
Heaven.’  [plied:  — 
To  whom  the  Goblin,  full  of  wrath,  re- 
■Art  thou  that  Traitor -angel;  art  thou  lie 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  heaven,  and  faith, 
till  then  25 

Unbroken,  and  in  proud  rebellious  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven’s 

sons  [both  thou 

Conjur’d  against  the  Highest;  for  which 
And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  con- 
demn’d 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain?  30 
And  rcckon’st  thou  thyself  with  Spirits  of 

Heaven,  [and  scorn, 

Hell -doom’d!  and  breath ’st  defiance  here 
Where  I reign  king,  and  to  enrage  thee 
more,  [ment, 

Thy  king  and  lord?  Back  to  thy  punish- 
False  fugitive!  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a whip  of  scorpions  I pursue 


Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  tbit 
dart,  (before.’ 

Strange  horror  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt 
So  spake  the  grizly  Terror,  and  in  shape 
So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  ten-fold 
More  dreadful  and  deformed.  On  the  other  side 
Incens’d  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a comet  bum'd. 

That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair  45 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.  Each  at  the  head 
Levelled  his  deadly  aim ; their  fatal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend;  and  such  a frown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black 
clouds  [ tling  on  so 
With  Heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rat- 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front. 
Hovering  a space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air  : 

So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown ; so  match’d  they 
stood ; ss 

For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a foe:  and" now  great 
deeds  [rung. 

Had  been  achiev'd,  whereof  all  hell  had 
Had  not  the  snaky  Sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key. 
Risen,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  be- 
tween. 


ADAM'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIMSELF. 

As  new  wak’d  from  soundest  sleep 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed, 
Straight  toward  hcav*n  my  wond’ring  eyes  I 
. turn'd,  5 

And  gaz’d  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  rais'd 
By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I sprung, 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet.  About  me  round  I saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murm’ring  streams;  by 
these,  [or  flew, 

Creatures  that  liv’d  and  mov’d,  and  walk’d, 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling;  all  things 
smil’d  (o’erflow’d. 

With  fragrance,  and  with  joy  my  heart 
Myself  I then  perus’d,  and  limb  by  limb  is 
Survey’d,  and  sometimes  went,  and  some- 
times ran 

With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led: 
But  who  I was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause. 
Knew  not;  to  speak  I tried,  and  forthwith 
spake ; 

My  tongue  obey’d,  and  readily  could  name 
Whatc’er  I saw.  Thou  sun,  said  1,  fair  light. 
And  thou  culighten’d  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay. 
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Ye  hill*  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and 
plains, 

And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell, 
Tell  if  ye  saw.  how  I came  thus,  how  here; 
Not  of  myself,  by  some  great  Maker  then, 
In  goodness  and  in  power  pre-eminent; 

Teu  me  how  I may  know  him,  how  adore 
From  whom  I have  that  thus  I move  and  live, 
And  fee!  that  I am  happier  than  I know,  no 
While  thus  I call’d,  and  stray’d,  I knew  not 
whither, 

From  where  I first  drew  air,  »Dd  first  beheld 
This  happy  light,  when  answer  none  return'd, 
On  a green  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers, 
Pensive  I sat  me  down;  there  gentle  sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression 
seiz’d  i thought 

My  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  though  I 
l then  was  passing  to  my  former  state 
Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve: 

When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a dream, 
Whose  inward  apparition  gently  mov’d 
My  fancy  to  believe  I yet  had  being, 

And  liv’d  : one  came . methought  of  shape 
divine,  [rise, 

And  said,  thv  mansion  waits  thee,  Adam, 
First  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordain’d  is 
lirst  father,  call’d  by  thee  I come  thy  guide 
To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  sent  prepar’d. 
So  saying,  by  the  hand  he  took  me  rais’d, 
And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 
Smooth  sliding  without  step,  last  led  me  up 
A woody  mountain,  whose  high  top  was  plain, 
A circuit  wide,  enclosed,  with  goodliest  trees 
Planted,  with  walks,  and  bowers,  that  what 
I saw  [tree 

Of  earth  before  scarce  pleasant  seem’d,  each 
Loaden  with  fairest  fruit  that  hung  to  th’ 

T . . . . eye  »& 

tempting,  stirr'd  in  me  sudden  appetite 
Topliiek  and  eat;  whereat  I wak’d  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadow’d:  here  had  now  begun 
My  wand'ring,  had  not  he  who  was  my  guide 
Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appear'd 
presence  divine.  Rejoicing,  but  with  awe, 
u>  adoration  at  his  met  I fell 
Submiss;  he  rear’d  mo,  and  whom  thou 
sought’st  I am, 

Said  mildly,  author  of  all  this  thou  see’st  ss 
Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath. 
This  para(iisc  J give  thee,  count  it  thine, 
fo  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat 
<»<  eveiy  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows, 
bat  freely  with  glad  heart ; for  here  no  dearth : 
But  of  the  tree  whose  operation  brings 
knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  which  I have  set, 
Ubf"  pledge  of  thy  obedience  and  thy  faith, 
Amid  the  garden  by  the  tree  of  life, 
“(member  what  I warn  thee,  shun  to  taste, 
And  shun  the  bitter  consequence;  for  know 


The  day  thou  eat’st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transgress’il,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die, 
From  that  day  mortal,  and  this  happy  state 
Shalt  lose,  expell’d  from  hence  into  a world 
Of  woe  and  sorrow. 


BVE’S  FIRST  AWAKENING  TO  LIFE. 

That  day  I oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I first  awaked,  and  found  myself  reposed 
Under  a shade  on  flow’rs,  much  wond’ring 
where  [and  how. 

And  what  1 was,  whence  thither  brought 
Not  distant  farfrom  thence  a murm’riug sound 
Of  waters  issued  from  a cave,  and  spread 
Into  a liquid  plain,  then  stood  unmoved 
Pure  as  th’  expanse  of  Ileav’n;  I thither 
_ went  (down 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me 
On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear  to 
Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem’d  another  sky. 
As  I bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 
A shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appear’d, 
Bending  to  look  on  mo:  1 started  back, 

It  started  back ; but  pleased  I soon  return’d;  is 
Pleased  it  return’d  as  soon  with  answ’ring 
looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love:  there  I had  fix’d 
Mine  eyes  till  now,  and  pined  with  vain 
desire,  [thou  seest. 
Had  not  a voice  thus  warn’d  me.  What 
What  there  thou  seest,  fair  Creature,  is 
thyself;  jo 

With  thee  it  came  and  goes:  but  follow  me, 
And  I will  bring  thee  where  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces,  he 
Whose  image  thou  art;  him  thou  shalt  enjoy 
Inseparably  thine,  to  him  shalt  bear  j:, 
Multitudes  like  thyself,  and  thence  be  call’d 
Mother  of  human  race.  What  could  I do, 
But  follow  strait,  invisibly  thus  led? 

Till  I espy’d  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tall, 
Under  a platane;  yet  methought  loss  fair,  so 
Less  winning  soft,  less  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  smooth  watery  image:  back  I 
turn’d ; 

Thou  following  cry’dst  aloud,  Return  fairEvo, 

• • • • 

My  other  half.  With  that  thy  gentle  hand 
Seized  mine;  I yielded,  and  from  that  time 
see  as 

How  beauty  is  excell’d  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair. 


MORNING  HYMN. 

Fountain  of  light ! from  whom  yon  rising  sun 
First  drew  his  splendour;  source  of  life  and 
love  I [face 

Whose  smile  awakes  o’er  earth’s  rekindling 
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The  boundless  blush  of  spring;  O first  and 
bestl  [search,  t 

Thy  essence,  though  from  human  sight  and 
Though  from  the  climb  of  all  created  thought, 
Ineffably  removed;  yet  man  himself, 

Thy  humble  child  of  reason,  man  mny  read 
The  Maker’s  hand,  intelligence  supreme, 
Unbounded  power,  on  all  his  works  imprest, 10 
In  characters  coeval  with  the  sun, 

And  with  the  sun  to  last;  from  world  to 
world,  [veal’d. 

From  age  to  age,  through  every  clime  rc- 
llail  Universal  Goodness!  in  lull  stream 
For  ever  flowing  [have  life; 

Through  earth,  air,  sea,  to  all  things  that 
From  ;dl  that  live  on  earth,  in  air,  and  sea 
The  great  community  of  nature's  sons, 

To  Thee,  first  Father,  ceaseless  praise  ascend, 
And  in  the  general  hymn  my  grateful  voice  20 
Be  duly  heard,  among  thy  works,  not  least, 
Nor  lowest;  with  intelligence  inform’d, 

To  know  thee  and  adore;  with  freedom 
crown'd, 

Where  virtue  leads,  to  follow  and  be  blest 
Oh,  whether  by  thy  prime  decree  ordain’d 25 
To  days  of  future  life,  or  whether  now 
The  mortal  hour  is  instant,  still  vouchsafe, 
l’arent  and  friend!  to  guide  me  blameless  on 
Through  this  dark  scene  of  error  and  of  ill, 
Thy  truth  to  light  me,  and  thy  peace  to 
cheer,  so 

All  else,  of  me  unask'd,  thy  will  supreme 
Withhold  or  grant : and  let  that  will  be  done. 

ON  1US  OWN  BLINDNESS. 

When  I consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and 
wide,  [hide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul 
more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present  6 
My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide; 
‘Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ?' 
I fondly  ask:  but  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  ‘God  doth  not 
need  [best  10 

Either  man’s  work,  or  his  own  gifts;  who 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best; 
bis  state 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without 
rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’ 


GLORY. 

O what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame, 
The  people’s  praise,  if  always  praise  unuiix’d? 
And  what  the.  people,  but  a herd  confus'd, 
A miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 


Things  vulgar,  and  well  weigh’d,  scarce 
worth  the  praise?  a 

They  praise  and  they  admire  they  know 
not  what,  [other; 

And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  cxtoll’d, 
To  live  upon  thuir  tongues,  and  be  their  talk, 
Of  whom  to  be  disprais’d  were  no  small 
praise? — 10 

His  lot  who  dares  be  singularly  good, 

Th’  intelligent  among  them  and  the  wise 
Are  few,  and  glory  scarce  of  few  is  rais’d. 
They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun  is 

Large  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles 
win,  [thies, 

Great  cities  by  assault:  what  do  these  wor- 
But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  en- 
slave 

Peaceable  nations,  neighb’ring,  or  remote, 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  conquerors,  who  leave  be- 
hind 

Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe’er  they  rove, 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of  peace  de- 
stroy, [Gods, 

Then  swell  with  pride,  and  must  be  titled 
Great  benefactors  of  mankind,  deliverers,  a* 
Worshipp’d  with  temple,  priest  and  sacrifice; 
One  is  the  son  of  Jove,  of  Mars  the  other; 
Till  conqu’ror  Death  discover  them  scarce 
men, 

Rolling  in  brutish  vices,  and  deform’d. 
Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  re- 
ward. 

But  if  there  be  in  glory  aught  of  good, 

It  may  by  means  far  different  be  attain’d, 
Without  ambition,  war,  or  violonce; 

By  deeds  of  peace,  by  wisdom  eminent. 

By  patience,  temperance : I mention  still  35 
Him  whom  thy  wrongs  with  saintly  patience 
borne, 

Made  famous  in  a land  and  times  obscure; 
Who  names  not  now  with  honour  patient 
Job? 

Poor  Socrates,  who  next  more  memorable? 
By  what  he  taught  and  suffer’d  for  so  doing, 
For  truth’s  sake  suffering  death  unjust, 
lives  now 

Equal  in  fame  to  proudest  conquerors. 

Yet  if  for  fame  and  glory  aught  be  done, 
Aught  suffered;  if  young  African  for  fame 
liis  wasted  country  freed  from  Punic  rage,  is 
The  deed  becomes  unpraiB'd,  the  man  at  least, 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward. 


L'ALLEGRO. 

Hcncc,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  born 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 
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'limgst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 
unholy; 

find  out  some  uncouth  cell,  5 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jea- 
lous wings, 

And  the  night-raven  sings;  [rocks 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low  brow'd 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  10 
But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 

In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  men.  heart-easing  Mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a birth 

With  two  sister  Graces  more,  15 

To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore: 

Or  whether  (as  some  sages)  sing 

The  frolic  wiud,  that  breathes  the  spring, 

Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 

.1*  he  met  her  once  a .Maying,  20 

There  on  beds  of  violets  blue 
And  fresh-blown  roses  wash’d  in  dew, 
fill’d  her  with  thee,  'a  daughter  fair, 

So  buxom,  blithe  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  Nvmph,  and  bring  with  thee  25 
Jest  and  youtfiful  Jollity, 

Quins  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 

Nods  and  Becks  and  wreathed  Smiles 
Such  as  hunrj  on  Hebe’s  cheek. 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleelc;  so 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

Come  and  trip  it,  as  you  go. 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe; 

And  in  thy  right  band  lead  with  thee  35 
The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty; 

And,  if  I give  thee  honour  due, 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

To  live  with  ber,  and  live  with  thee, 
iu  unreproved  pleasures  free;  to 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  bis  flight, 

And  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 

I’rom  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 

Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow,  45 

And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow. 
Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine; 

While  the  cock  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin,  50 

And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn-door « 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before: 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 
from  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill,  55 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Sometimes  walking,  not  unseen, 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate 

Where  the  great  Sun  begins  bis  state,  co 

Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight; 


While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o’er  the  furrowed  land. 

And  the  milkmaid  sinyeth  blithe,  65 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 

And  every  shepherd  tells  bis  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures;  70 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  st  ray ; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
Tbe  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied,  75 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes.  so 
Hard  by,  a cottage  chimney  smokes, 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks; 

Where  Corydon  anil  Thyrsis,  met, 

Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 

Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes,  ss 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses : 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead.  90 
Sometimes,  with  secure  delight, 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 

Winn  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a youth  and  many  a maid,  55 

Dancing  in  the  chapter'd  shade; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a sunshine  holy-day. 

Till  the  live-long  day-light  fail. 

Then  to  tbe  spicy  nut-brown  ale,  100 

With  stories  told  of  many  a feat, 

How  faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat; 

She  was  pinch'd,  and  pull'd,  she  said, 

And  he,  by  friars'  lantern  led ; 

Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat,  105 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  flaii  had  thrash'd  the  corn, 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend,  110 
And  stretch’d  out  all  the  chimney's  length 
Hasks  at  the  jire  his  hairy  strength; 

And  crop-fall  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  bis  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep,  115 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lull'd  to  sleep. 
Tower’d  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men. 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  bold,  120 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prise 
Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
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To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear  us 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear; 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  masque  and  antique  pageantry; 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream.  iso 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson’s  learned  sock  be  on. 

Or  sweetest  Shakspcare,  Fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares,  13s 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 

Married  to  immortal  verse. 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 

In  notes  with  many  a winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  140 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony; 

That  Orpheus’  self  may  heave  his  head  1 4s 
From  golden  slumbers  on  a bed 
Of  heap’d  Elysian  floioers  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  l'luto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half  regain'd  Eurydice.  iso 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 

Mirth,  with  thee  I mean  to  live. 


IL  PENSEROSO. 

Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  Father  bred! 
How  little  you  bested, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  1 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain,  5 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams ; 
Or  likeliest  hovering  dreams, 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus’  train.  10 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 

Hail,  divinest  Melancholy! 

Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 

And  therefore,  to  our  weaker  view,  15 

O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem. 

Or  that  starr’d  Ethiop  gueen  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty’s  praise  above  50 

The  sea  nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended : 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended: 

Thee  bright-haired  Vesta,  long  of  yore. 

To  solitary  Saturn  b6re; 

llis  daughter  she;  in  Saturn's  reign  as 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a stain; 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida’s  inmost  grove. 


Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove.  so 
Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 

Sober,  stedfast,  and  demure, 

All  in  a robe  of  darkest  grain, 

Flowing  with  majestic  train, 

And  sable  stole  of  Cypress  lawn  ss 

Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn.  . 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 

With  even  step  and  musing 'gait, 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes ; 40 

There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till. 

With  a sad  leaden  downward  cast, 

Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast. — 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet,  45 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing: 

And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  iu  trim  gardens  fakes  his  pleasure:  so 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

The  cherub  Contemplation; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along,  ss 

Less  Philomel  will  deign  a song, 

In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight, 

Smoothing  the  nigged  brow  of  night, 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 
Gently  o’er  the  accustom'd  oak.  co 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I woo  to  hear  thy  even-song; 

And  missing  thee.  1 walk  unseen  as 

On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way;  70 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 

Stooping  through  a fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a plot  of  rising  ground, 

I hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 

Over  some  wide-waler'd  shore,  7s 

Suingina  slow  with  sullen  roar; 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 
YVhere,glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a gloom;  so 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

Or  the  bellman’s  drowsy  charm, 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  barm. 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour,  as 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower. 

Where  I may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear 
With  thrice-great  Hermes,,  or  unsphere 
Tho  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions,  hold  »o 
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The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook: 

And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 

Whose  power  hath  a true  consent  95 

With  planet  or  with  element. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 
Presenting  Thebes  or  Pelopg’  line, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine;  100 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin’d  stage. 

Hut  0,  sad  virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Musseus  from  his  bower  1 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing  io* 

such  notes  ns,  warbled  to  the  string, 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek, 

And  made  Hell  grant  what  lone  did  seek  I 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold,  110 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Cun&ce  to  wife, 

that  own’d  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass; 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass. 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride  : tie 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 

Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  130 
Thus,  Night,  oft  soe  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  morn  appear; 

Not  trick’d  and  frounc’d  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 

But  kercheft  in  a comely  cloud,  m 

While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 

Or  usher'd  with  a shower  still 
BTcn  the  gust  hath  blown  his  Jill, 

Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves 
With  minute-drops  from  off  the  eaves:  no 

And  when  the  suu  begins  to  fliDg 
His  flaring  beams,  me.  Goddess  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 


And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak,  136 

Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke, 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow'd  haunt. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look,  ho 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye, 

While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 

And  the  waters  mumuring. 

With  such  consort  as  they  keep,  Hi 

Entice  the  dewy  -feather’d  Sleep; 

And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display’d, 

Soltly  on  my  eyelids  laid ; no 

And,  as  I wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath. 

Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good, 

Or  the  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail  n6 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale. 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof. 

With  antique  pillars,  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  (light. 

Casting  a dim  religious  light:  160 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voic'd  quire  below; 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear. 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies,  105 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 

Where  I may  git  and  rightly  spell  170 

Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew. 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew; 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give,  175 

: And  I with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 


SAMUEL 

S;.muel  Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibras,  born  in  1612 
»t  Streaham  In  Worcestershire,  was  the  son  of  a farmer. 
He  received  hla  early  education  In  the  Grammar  School 
of  Worcester  and  went  afterwards  to  Cambridge,  where, 
however,  he  obtained  no  degree,  probably  on  account  of 
hi*  limited  means.  The  exact  events  of  hi*  life  havo  not 
been  ascertained,  but  it  I*  aaid.  that  he  waa  never  very 
fortunate.  Tho  Restoration  proved  favourable  to  him 
for  he  obtained  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  President 
of  the  principality  of  Wales  and  afterwards  was  made 
steward  of  Ludloo  Castle:  at  this  time  Butler,  who 


DESCRIPTION  OF  HUD1BRA9. 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 

And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why; 
When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears, 


BUTLER. 

was  now  fifty  years  of  age,  married  a widow  with 
whom  he  expected  to  receive  a fortune,  but  tho  parties 
on  whom  the  money  depended , failed  and  his  expec- 
tations were  not  verified.  In  1663  the  first  part  of 
'Hudibras*  appeared  which  Immediately  became  popular. 
It  is  a witty  and  satirical  poem , written  chiefly  in 
opposition  to  the  Puritans  of  that  age.  The  second  part 
appeared  In  1664,  and  the  third,  fourteen  years  later:  but 
It  was  never  completed  ; the  author  died  in  1680  In  great 
poverty.  He  has  written  also  several  prose  works,  of 
which  his  'Character?*  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 


Set  folks  together  by  the  ears. 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drank,  6 
For  Dame  Religion,  as  for  punk; 

Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for, 
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Though  not  ft  man  of  them  knew  wherefore ; I 
When  Gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear’d  rout,  to  battle  sounded ; 10 
And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

W as  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a stick ; 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling. 

And  out  he  rode  a colonclling. 

A wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would  it 
Entitle  him  Mirror  of  Knighthood, 

That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  any  thing  but  Chivalry, 

Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right  Worshipful  on  shoulder-blade;  so 
Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 

Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant ; 

Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle. 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  ms  swaddle ; 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these,  5S 

And  styled  of  War,  as  well  as  Peace, 

(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature. 

Arc  either  for  the  land  or  water:) 

Rut  here  our  authors  make  a doubt 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout:  :io 

.Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other, 
But,  howsoe’er  they  make  a pother, 

The  difference  was  so  small,  liis  brain 
Outweigh'd  his  rage  }>ut  half  a grain; 

Which  made  some  take  him  for  a tool  ns 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  call'd  a Fool. 
For ’t.  has  been  held  by  many,  that 
As  Montaigne,  playing  with  bis  cat, 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras  40 
(For  that  ’s  the  name  our  valiant  Knight 
To  all  his  challenges  did  write): 

But  they  ’re  mistaken  very  much; 

’Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  such. 

We  grant,  although  he  bad  much  wit,  45 
IP  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 

As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out, 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about ; 

Unless  on  holy-days,  or  so, 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do.  so 

Beside  ’tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak: 

That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 

Than  to  a blackbird  ’tis  to  whistle: 

Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted . ss 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted; 

But  much  of  cither  would  afford 
To  many  that  had  not  one  word. 

For  Hebrew  roots,  although  they’re  found 
To  flourish  most  in  barren  ground,  go 
He  had  such  plenty,  as  sufficed 
To  make  some  think  him  circumcised. 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit: 

Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue  ; st 

For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 


To  be  the  true  Church  Militant: 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun;  70 

Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery; 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks; 

Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 

A godly,  thorough  Reformation, 

Which  always  must  be  carried  on, 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done; 

As  if  Religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended:  so 

A sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies; 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss; 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic,  sj 
Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holy-day 
The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way; 
Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to, 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to : no 
Still  so  perverse  and  opposite, 

As  if  they  worshipp’d  God  for  spite: 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abnor 
One  way,  and  long  another  for : 

Free-will  they  one  way  disavow,  ss 

Another,  nothing  else  allow: 

All  piety  consists  therein 
In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin: 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderly;  100 
Quarrel  with  nunced  pies,  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge ; 
Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose. 

Thus  was  he  gifted  and  accoutred,  100 
We  mean  on  th’  inside,  not  the  outward: 
That  next  of  all  we  shall  discuss; 

Then  listen,  Sire,  it  follows  thus. 

His  tawny  beard  was  th’  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face;  m> 
In  cut  and  dye  so  like  a tile. 

A sudden  view  it  would  beguile ; 

The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey, 

The  nether  orange,  mix’d  with  grev. 

• • * » 

His  back,  or  rather  burthen,  show’d  11s 
As  if  it  stoop’d  with  its  own  load: 

For  as  iEneas  bore  his  sire 
Upon  his  shoulders  through  the  fire, 

Our  Knight"  did  bear  no  less  a pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  bis  back;  i» 
Which  now  had  almost  got  the  upper- 
ll&nd  of  his  head  for  want  of  crupper: 

To  poise  this  equally,  he  bore 
A paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before. 

Which  still  he  had  a special  care  1H 

To  keep  well  cramm’d  with  thrifty  fare: 
As  white-pot,  butter-milk,  and  curds, 
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Such  as  a country  house  affords; 

With  other  victual,  which  anon 

We  farther  shall  dilate  upon,  130 

When  of  his  house  we  come  to  treat. 

The  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  meat. 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  bufl, 

And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof, 
Whereby  ’twas  fitter  for  his  use,  13s 

Who  fear'd  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise. 

Ilis  breeches  were  of  rugged  woollen, 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen, 

To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known, 

Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own:  ho 

Through  they  were  lined  with  many  a piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese. 

And  fat  black  puddings,  proper  food 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood: 

For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose  ns 

To  carry  vittle  in  his  hose, 

That  often  tempted  rata  and  mice 
The  ammunition  to  surprise; 

And  when  he  put  a hand  but  in 

fhe  one  or  t'  other  magazine,  iso 

They  stoutly  in  defence  on  't  stood, 

And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood. 

And  till  th’  were  storm’d  and  beaten  out. 
Ne'er  left  the  fortified  redoubt: 

And  though  knigbls-errant,  as  some  think. 
Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
because  when  thorough  deserts  vast, 

And  regions  desolate,  they  past, 

W here  oelly- timber  above  ground, 

Or  under,  was  not  to  be  found,  160 

Inless  they  gTazed,  there  ’s  not  one  word 
Of  their  provision  on  record ; 

Which  made  some  confidently  write, 

They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight: 

Tis  false;  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall  104 
Round  table  like  a furthingal, 

On  which,  with  shirt  pull’d  out  behind, 

And  eke  before,  bis  good  knigbts  dined; 
Though  ’twas  no  table  some  suppose. 

Rut  a huge  pair  of  round  trunk  nose,  i;o 
In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 
As  he  and  all  the  knigbts  could  eat, 

When  laying  by  their  swords  and  trun- 
cheons, [chcons. 

Jbey  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  lun- 
Rut  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest  m 

We  should  forget  where  we  digrost, 

As  learned  authors  use,  to  whom 
"e  leave  it,  and  to  th’  purpose  come. 

Ilis  puissant  sword  onto  bis  side, 

Near  his  undaunted  heart,  was  tied  iso 
With  basket-hilt  that  would  hold  broth. 

And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both; 

In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets, 

To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a grutch,  iss 
jl*  ne’er  gave  quarter  to  any  such. 

The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 


For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rasty. 

And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack  : iso 

The  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dwelt, 

The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt; 

For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devoured,  ’twas  so  manful. 

And  so  much  scorn’d  to  lurk  in  case,  1)5 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

In  many  desperate  attempts 
Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts, 

It  had  appear’d  with  courage  bolder 
Than  Serjeant  Bum  invading  shoulder:  j«o 
Oft  had  it  ta’en  possession, 

And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  run. 

This  sword  a dagger  had,  his  page, 

That  was  but  little  for  his  age, 

And  therefore  waited  on  him  so,  305 

As  dwurfs  upon  knights-errant  do: 

It  was  a serviceable  dudgeon. 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging: 

When  it  had  stabb’d,  or  broke  a head, 

It  would  scrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread: 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon;  though  it  were 
To  bait  a mouse-trap,  ’twould  not  care: 
Twould  make  clean  shoes  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth: 

It  had  been  ’prentice  to  a brewer,  sis 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure, 

But  left  -the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

In  th’  holsters,  at  his  saddle-bow, 

Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow,  *jo 

Among  the  surplus  of  such  meat 
As  in  his  hose  he  could  not  get; 

These  would  inveigle  rats  with  th’  scent. 

To  forage  when  the  cocks  were  bent. 

And  sometimes  catch  them  with  a snap,  sis 
As  eleverly  as  th’  ablest  trap: 

They  were  upon  hard  duty  still, 

And  every  night  stood  sentinel. 

To  guard  the  magazine  i’  th’  hose 
From  two-legg’d  and  from  four-legg’d  foes. 

FORTUNE  OF  HUDIBRAS  IN  BATTLE. 

For  Colon,  chusing  out  a stone. 

Level!  d so  right,  it  thump’d  npon 
His  manly  paunch  with  such  a force, 

As  almost  beat  him  off  his  horse. 

He  loosed  his  whinyard,  and  the  rein  5 
But  laying  fast  hold  on  the  mane. 

Preserved  his  seat:  and  as  a goose 
In  death  contracts  his  talons  close, 

So  did  the  Knight,  and  with  one  claw, 

The  Iricker  of  nis  pistol  draw.  10 

The  gun  went  off;  and  as  it  was 
Still  fatal  to  stout  Hudibras, 

In  all  his  feats  of  arms,  when  least 
He  dreamt  of  it  to  prosper  best, 

So  now  he  fared:  the  shot,  let  fly  it 
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At  random  ’mong  the  enemy, 

Pierced  Talgol’s  gabardine,  and  grazing 
Upon  his  shoulder,  in  the  pussing 
Lodged  in  Magnano's  brass  habergeon, 
Who  straight,  A surgeon,  cried,  a surgeon : 20 
He  tumbled  down,  and  as  he  fell, 

Did  Murther,  Murther,  Murther,  yell. 


COMBAT  BETWEEN  TRULLA  AND  HUDIBRA8. 

This  said,  he  jogg’d  his  good  steed  nigher, 
And  steer’d  him  gently  towards  the  Squire, 
Then  bowing  down  his  body,  stretch’d 
His  hand  out,  and  at  Ralpho  reach’d; 
When  Trulla,  whom  he  did  not  mind,  5 
Charged  him  like  lightening  behind. 

She  had  been  long  in  search  about 
Magnano’s  wound,  to  find  it  out, 

But  could  find  none,  nor  where  the  shot 
That  had  so  startled  him  was  got:  10 

But,  having  found  the  worst  was  past, 

She  fell  to  her  own  work  at  last, 

The  pillage  of  the  prisoners, 

Which  in  all  feats  of  arms  was  hcr’s; 

And  now  to  plunder  Ralph  she  flew,  15 
When  Hudihras's  hard  fate  drew 
To  succour  him ; for  as  he  bow’d 
To  help  him  up,  she  laid  a load 
Of  blows  so  heavy,  and  placed  so  well, 

On  th’  other  side,  that  down  he  fell.  20 
Yield,  scoundrel  base  (quoth  she),  or  die; 
Thy  life  is  mine,  and  liberty; 

But  if  thou  tbink’st  I took  thee  tardy, 

And  dar'st  presume  to  be  so  hardy 
To  try  thy  fortune  o’er  afresh,  26 

I ’ll  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh, 

Thy  arms  and  baggage,  now  my  right, 

And,  if  thou  hast  the  heart  to  try  t, 

I 'll  lend  thee  back  thyself  a while, 

And  once  more,  for  that  carcase  vile,  3# 
Fight  upon  tick.  — Quoth  Hudibras, 

Thou  olFer'st  nobly,  valiant  lass, 

And  I shall  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

First  let  me  rise  and  take  my  sword; 

That  sword  which  has  so  oft  this  day  36 
Through  squadrons  of  my  foes  made  way, 
And  some  to  other  worlds  dispatcht, 

Now  with  a feeble  spinster  matcht, 

Will  blush,  with  blood  ignoble  stain’d, 

By  which  no  honour  's  to  be  gain'd:  40 

But  if  thou'It  take  in'  advice  in  this, 
Consider,  whilst  thou  may’st,  what  ’tis 
To  interrupt  a victor’s  course, 

B’  opposing  such  a trivial  force: 

For  if  with  conquest  I come  off  45 

(And  that  I shall  do  sure  enough), 

Quarter  thou  canst  not  have,  nor  grace, 

By  law  of  arms,  in  such  a case; 

Both  which  I now  do  offer  freely. 

I scorn  (quoth  sho),  thou  coxcomb  silly,  so 
Quarter  or  counsel  from  a foe; 


If  thou  canst  force  me  to  it,  do: 

But  lest  it  should  again  be  said, 

When  I have  once  more  won  thy  head, 

I took  thee  napping,  unprepared.  55 

Arm,  anil  betake  thee  to  thy  guard. 

This  said,  she  to  her  tackle  fell. 

And  on  the  Knight  let  fall  a peal 

Of  blows  so  fierce,  and  press'd  so  home. 

That  he  retired,  and  follow’d  's  bum.  so 

Stand  to 't  (quoth  she),  or  yield  to  mercy 

It  is  not  fighting  arsie-versie 

Shall  serve  thy  turn.  — This  stirr’d  his  spleen 

More  than  the  danger  he  was  in, 

The  blows  he  felt,  or  was  to  feel,  64 
Although  th’ already  made  him  reel; 

Honour,  despite,  revenge,  and  shame, 

At  once  into  his  stomach  came; 

Which  fired  it  so,  ho  raised  his  arm 
Above  his  head,  and  rain'd  a storm  jo 
Of  blows  so  terrible  and  thick, 

As  if  he  meant  to  hash  her  quick: 

But  she  upon  her  truncheon  took  them, 
And  by  oblique  diversion  broke  them. 
Waiting  an  opportunity  7* 

To  pay  all  back  with  usury, 

Which  long  sho  fail’d  not  of;  for  now 
The  Knight  with  one  dead-doing  blow 
Resolving  to  decide  the  Gght, 

And  she  with  quick  and  cunning  sleight  so 
Avoiding  it,  the  force  and  weight 
He  charged  upon  it  was  so  great. 

As  almost  sway'd  him  to  the  ground: 

No  sooner  she  th’  advantage  found, 

But  in  she  flew;  and  seconding,  85 

With  home-made  thrust,  the  heavy  swing. 
She  laid  him  flat  upon  bis  side, . 

And,  mounting  on  his  trunk  astride, 

Quoth  she,  I told  thee  what  would  come 
Of  all  thy  vapouring,  base  scum:  so 

Say,  will  the  law  of  arms  allow 
I may  have  grace  and  quarter  now? 

Or  wilt  thou  rather  break  thy  word, 

And  stain  thine  honour,  than  thy  sword? 

A man  of  war  to  damn  his  soul,  06 

In  basely  breaking  his  parole; 

And  when  before  the  fight,  th'  bad’st  vow'd 
To  give  no  quarter  in  cold  blood; 

Now  thou  hast  got  me  for  a Tartar 
To  make  me  against  my  will  take  quarter,  100 
Why  dost  not  put  me  to  the  sword, 

But  cowardly  fly  from  thy  word? 

Quoth  Hudibras,  The  day’s  thine  own, 
Thou  and  thy  stars  have  cast  me  down: 

My  laurels  arc  transplanted  now,  las 

And  flourish  on  thy  conquering  brow: 

My  loss  of  honour’s  great  enough, 

Thou  necd’st  not  brand  it  with  a scoff: 
Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own, 

But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown : 110 

I am  not  now  in  Fortune’s  power, 

He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower. 
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The  ancient  heroes  were  illustrious 
For  being  benign,  and  not  blustrous 
Against  a vanquish'd  foe;  their  swords  ns 
Were  sharp  and  trenchant,  not  their  words ; 
And  did  in  fight  but  cut  work  out 
1”  employ  their  courtesies  about. 

Quoth  she,  Although  thou  hast  deserved, 
Base  Slubberdegullion,  to  be  served  iso 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me, 

If  thou  hadst  got  the.  victory ; 

Yet  I shall  rather  act  a part 
That  suits  my  fame,  than  thy  desert. 

Thy  arms,  thy  liberty,  beside  m 

All  that 's  on  th'  outside  of  thy  hide, 


Are  mine  by  military  law, 

Of  which  I will  not  bate  ouc  straw; 

The  rest,  thy  life  and  limbs,  once  more, 
Though  doubly  forfeit,  I restore.  iao 

• • • • 

This  said,  the  Knight  did  straight  submit 
And  laid  his  weapons  at  her  feet. 

Next  he  disrobed  his  gabardine, 

And  with  it  did  himself  resign. 

She  took  it,  and  forthwith  divesting  ias 
The  mantle  that  she  wore,  said,  jesting, 
Take  that,  and  wear  it  for  my  sake: 

Then  threw  it  o'er  his  sturdy  back. 


JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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ALEXANDER’S  FEAST,  OR.  THE  POWER  OF 
MUSIC. 

Twas  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won. 
By  Philip’s  warlike  son: 

Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne:  s 

His  valiant  peers  were  plac’d  around, 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle 
bound: 

So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crown’d. 

The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a blooming  eastern  bride,  10 
In  flow’r  of  youth  and  beauty’s  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  "pair  I 
None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

Timotheus,  plac’d  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  quire, 

With  flying  fingers  touch’d  the  lyre: 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  tho  sky, 
And  heuv’nly  joys  inspire.  ao 
The  song  began  from  Jove; 

Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 

Such  is  the  pow'r  of  mighty  love  I — 

And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,  a sove- 
reign of  the  world. 


The  list’ning  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sonnd ; 
A present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
With  ravish’d  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod,  so 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  mu- 
sician sung, 

Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  young: 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums ; 
Flush’d  with  a purple  grace 
He  shews  his  honest  face. 

Now  give  the  hautboys  breath;  he  comes, 
he  coniesi 

Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain : 40 

Bacchus’  blessings  are  a treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure; 
Rich  the  treasure. 

Sweet  the  pleasure; 

Sweet  ia  pleasure  after  pain.  4s 

Sooth’d  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew 
vain, 

Fought  all  his  battles  o’er  again, 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice 
he  slew  the  slain. 
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The  master  saw  the  madness  rise; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes;  r,o 
And,  while  he  heav’n  and  earth  defied. 
Chang’d  his  hand,  and  cheek’d  his  pride. 
He  chose  a mournful  Muse, 

Soft  pity  to  infuse: 

He  sung  Darius  great  and  good,  ss 
By  too  severe  a fate 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen. 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  weltVing  in  his  blood; 

Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need,  so 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed,  • 

On  the  bare  earth  expos'd’  he  lies. 

With  not  n friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  vic- 
tor sate, 

Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul  *5 
The  various  turns  of  fate  below; 

And  now  and  then  a sigh  he  stole. 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smil’d  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree:  70 

'Twas  but  a kindred  sound  to  move; 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
•Soon  he  sooth’d  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 75 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble; 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying: 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning, 
Think,  oh  think  it  worth  enjoying  Iso 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 

Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  ap- 
plause; [the  cause. 
So  love  was  crown'd,  but  Music  won 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz’d  on  the  fair 
Who  caus'd  his  care, 

And  sigh’d  and  look’d,  sigh’d  and 
look’d,  [again.  — 
Sigh'd  and  look'd , and  sigh’d 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again: 90 
And  louder  yet,  and  yet  a louder 
strain.  — 

Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  rais’d  no  his  head; 

As  awak’d  from  the  dead 
And  amaz’d,  he  stares  around.  95 
Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries. 
Sec  the  furies  arise, 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 

And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their 
Behold  a ghastly  band,  [eyes!  100 
Each  a torch  in  his  hand  I 
These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle 
were  slain, 


And  nnburied  remain, 

Inglorious  on  the  plain;  10s 

Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew: 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  a- 
bodes. 

And  glitfring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  1 
The  princes  applaud  with  a furious  joy; 
And  the  King  seiz’d  a flambeau,  with  zeal 
to  destroy; 

Thais  led  the  way, 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 

And,  like  another  Helen,  fir’d  another  Troy, 

Thus,  long  ago, 

Ere  heaving  bellows  leam’d  to  blow. 
While  organs  yet  were  mute, 
Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre  no 

Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle 
soft  desire. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame; 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  nature's  mot  her -wit,  and  arts  un- 
known before. 

Lot  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 
Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
lie  rais’d  a mortal  to  the  skies:  130 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  ENGLISH.  UNDER  TITE 
SIMILITUDE  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE. 

The  Jews,  a headstrong,  moody,  murmur- 
ing race, 

As  ever  tried  th’  extent  and  stretch  of  grace ; 
God’s  pamper’d  people,  whom,  debauch’d 
with  case,  [please : 
No  king  could  govern,  nor  no  God  could 
Gods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape  and 
size,  5 [devise: 

That  godsmiths  could  produce,  or  priests 
These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free, 
Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty: 

And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent,  was  found, 
Of  men,  by  laws  loss  circumscribed  and 
bound,  10  [caves, 

They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  and 
And"  thought  that  all  but  savages  were  slaves. 
They  who,  when  Saul  was  dend,  without 
a blow, 

Made  foolish  Ishbosheth  the  crown  forego; 
Who  banish’d  David  did  from  Hebron  bring, 
And  with  a general  shout  proclaim'd  him 
king; 

Those  very  Jews,  who  at  their  very  best 
Their  humour  more  than  loyalty  expreat, 
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Now  wonder’d  why  so  long  they  had  obey’d 
An  idol  monarch,  which  their  hands  had 
made ; jo  [create, 

Thought  they  might  ruin  him  they  could 
Or  melt  him  to  that  golden  calf,  a state, 
lint  these  were  random  bolts:  no  form'd 
design,  [join: 

Nor  interest,  made  the  factious  crowd  to 

The  solier  part  of  Israel,  free  from  stain,  js 
Well  knew  the  value  of  a peaceful  reign; 
And,  looking  backward  with  a wise  affright, 
Saw  seams  of  wounds  dishonest  to  the  sight; 
In  contemplation  of  whose  ugly  scars, 

They  curst  the  memory  of  civil  wars.  30 

The  moderate  sort  of  men  thus  qualified, 
Inclined  the  balance  to  the  better  side; 

And  David's  mildness  managed  it  so  well, 
The  bad  found  no  occasion  to  rebel. 

Bat  when  to  sin  our  Mass'd  nature  leans,  $s 
The  careful  devil  is  still  at  hand  with  means ; 
And  providently  pimps  for  ill  desires: 

The  good  old  cause  revived  a plot  requires. 
Plots  true  or  false  are  necessary  things. 

To  raise  up  commonwealths,  and  ruin  kings. 


LONDON. 

London,  thou  great  emporium  of  our  isle, 

0 thou  too-bounteous,  thou  too-fruitful  Nile  I 
How  shall  I praise  or  curse  to  thy  desert? 
Or  separate  thy  sound  from  thy  corrupted 

part? 

1 call'd  thee  Nile;  the  parallel  will  stand:  6 
Thy  tides  of  wealth  o’erflow  the  fatten'd 

land;  [find, 

Yet  monsters  from  thy  large  increase  we 
Engender’d  on  the  slime  thou  leav’st  be- 
hind. 

Sedition  has  not  wholly  seised  on  thee, 

Thy  nobler  parts  are  from  infection  free.  10 
OflsraePs  tribe  thou  hast  a numerous  band, 
But  still  the  Canaanite  is  in  the  land. 

Thy  military  chiefs  are  brave  and  true; 

Nor  are  thy  disenchanted  burghers  few. 

The  head  is  loyal  which  thy  heart  com- 
mands, is  [hands? 
Bat  what 's  a head  with  two  such  gouty 
The  wise  and  wealthy  love  the  surest  way, 
And  are  content  to  thrive  and  to  obey. 

Bat  wisdom  is  to  sloth  too  great  a slave; 
None  are  so  busy  as  the  fool  and  knave,  no 
Those  let  me  curse;  what  vengeance  will 
they  urge,  [purge? 
'•nose  ordures  neither  plague  nor  fire  can 
Nor  sharp  experience  can  to  duty  bring. 
Nor  angry  heaven,  nor  a forgiving  king! 
in  gospel-phrase  their  chapmen  they  betray 
Their  shops  are  dens,  the  buyer  is  their 
•m.  prey. 

The  knack  of  trades  is  living  on  the  spoil ; 


, They  boast  ev’n  when  each  other  they  be- 
guile. 

Customs  to  steal  is  such  a trivial  tiling, 
That  'tis  their  charter  to  defraud  their  lung. 
All  hands  unite  of  every  jarring  sect; 

They  cheat  the  country  first,  and  then  infect. 
They  for  God’s  cause  their  monorchs  dare 
dethrone,  [own. 

And  they’ll  be  sure  to  make  his  cause  their 
Whether  the  plotting  Jesuit  laid  the  plan  35 
Of  murdering  kings,  or  the  French  puritan, 
Our  sacrilegious  sects  their  guides  outgo. 
And  kings  and  kingly  power  would  murder 
too.  [less, 

What  means  that  traitorous  combination 
Too  plain  t’  invade,  too  shameful  to  con- 
fess? 40 

But  treason  is  not  own’d  when  'tis  descried; 
Successful  crimes  alone  are  justified. 

The  men  who  no  conspiracy  would  find 
Who  doubts?  but  had  it  taken,  they  had 
join’d, 

Join’d  in  a mutual  covenant  of  defence;  4s 
At  first  without,  at  last  against,  their  prince. 
If  sovereign  right  by  sovereign  power  they 
scan,  [man: 

The  same  bold  maxim  bolds  in  God  and 
God  were  not  safe,  bis  thunder  could  they 
sbun; 

He  should  be  forced  to  crown  another  son.  60 
Thus,  when  the  heir  was  from  the  vineyard 
thrown, 

The  rich  possession  was  the  murderer’s  own. 
In  vain  to  sophistry  they  have  recourse: 

By  proving  tneir’s  no  plot,  they  prove  'tis 
worse  — 

Unmask’d  rebellion,  and  audacious  force ; ss 
Which  though  not  actual,  yet  all  eyes  may 
* see 

’Tis  working  in  th'  immediate  power  to  be ; 
For  from  pretended  grievances  they  rise, 
First  to  dislike,  and  after  to  despise 
Then  cyclop-like  in  human  flesh  to  deal,  so 
Chop  up  a minister  at  every  meal: 

Perhaps  not  wholly  to  melt  down  the  king; 
But  clip  his  regal  rights  within  the  ring. 
From  thence  t’  assume  the  power  of  peace 
and  war; 

And  ease  him  by  degrees  of  public  care,  si 
Yet,  to  consult  his  dignity  and  fame. 

He  should  have  leave  to  exercise  the  name? 
And  hold  the  cards  while  commons  play'd 
the  game.  [drink. 
For  what  can  pow’r  give  more  than  food  and 
To  live  at  ease,  and  not  be  bdund  to  think? 
These  are  the  cooler  methods  of  their  crime, 
But  their  hot  zealots  think  'tis  loss  of  time; 
On  utmost  bounds  of  loyalty  they  stand, 
And  grin  and  whet  like  a Croatian  band. 
That  waits  impatient  for  the  last  command. 
Thus  outlaws  open  villany  maintain, 
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They  steal  not,  but  in  squadrons  scour  the 
plain: 

And  if  their  power  the  passengers  subdue, 
The  most  have  right,  the  wrong  is  in  the 
few. 

Such  impious  axioms  foolishly  they  show,  so 
For  in  some  soils  republics  will  not  grow: 
Our  temperate  isle  will  no  extremes  sustain, 
Of  popular  sway  or  arbitrary  reign: 

But  slides  between  them  both  into  the  best, 
Secure  in  freedom,  in  a monarch  blest,  ss 
And  though  the  climate  vex’d  with  various 
winds,  iminds, 

Works  through  our  yielding  bodies  on  our 
The  wholesome  tempest  purges  what  it 
breeds, 

To  recommend  the  calmness  that  succeeds. 


A STORM  IN  HARVEST. 

Translate! I from  Y&g > l. 

Ev'n  when  the  farmer,  now  secure  of  fear, 
Sends  in  the  swains  to  spoil  the  finish’d  year, 
Ev’n  when  the  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands, 
And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands, 
Oil  have  I seen  a sudden  storm  arise  i 
From  all  the  warring  winds  that  sweep  the 
skies. 

The  heavy  harvest  from  the  root  is  torn, 
And  whirl'd  aloft  the  lighter  stubble  borne ; 
With  such  a force  the  flying  rack  is  driv’n, 
And  such  a winter  wears  the  face  of  heav’n : 10 
The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down; 
The  promis'd  crop  and  golden  labours 
drown.  [sound 

The  dikes  arc  fill'd,  and  with  a roaring 
The  rising  rivers  float  the  nether  ground; 
And  rocks  the  bellowing  voice  of  boiling 
seas  rebound.  is 

The  father  of  the  gods  his  glory  shrouds, 
Involv’d  in  tempests  and  a night  of  clouds ; 
And  from  the  middle  darkness  flashing  out, 


By  fits  he  deals  his  fiery  bolts  about. 

Deep  horror  seizes  ev’ry  human  breast,  jo 
Their  pride  is  humbled,  and  their  fear  confest, 
While  he  from  high  his  rolling  thunder 
throws, 

And  fires  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows ; 
The  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent: 
The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment : 
The  waves  in  heaps  arc  dash'd  against  the 
shore,  [roar. 

And  now  the  woods  and  now  the  billows 


THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

Content  with  poverty  my  soul  I arm, 

And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me 
warm. 

What  is’t  to  me, 

Who  never  sail  on  fortune’s  faithless  sea. 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black, 
If  the  mast  split  and  threaten  wreck? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 
For  his  ill-gotten  gain, 

While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 
llis  wealth  into  the  main. 

For  me,  secure  of  fortune’s  blows, 
Secure  of  wbat  I cannot  lose, 

In  my  small  pinnace  I can  sail, 
Contemning  all  the  blust'ring  roar: 
And  running  with  a merry  gale, 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek 
Within  some  little  winding  creek, 
And  see  the  storm  ashore. 


ON  MILTON. 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass’d. 
The  next  in  majesty;  in  both  the  last. 

The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go; 
To  make  a third,  she  join'd  the  other  two. 


II.  THE  GREAT  DIVINES. 


. RICHARD  HOOKER. 


Richard  Hooker,  one  of  tho  moil  distinguished  pro.ne- 
•wiitera  of  his  age,  wu  l»om  In  15&3  near  Exeter.  In  1581 
ho  entered  tho  chnrch,  soon  Altar  which  he  married,  bnt 
his  wife  through  her  sour  disjtosUion  embittered  tho  en- 
joy  men  t of  his  life.  In  1586  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Temple;  whilst  occupying  this 
post  he  commenced  his  work  *Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity*.  At  his  own  request  he  was  removed  from 


DEFENCE  OF  REASON. 

The  name  of  the  light  of  nature  is  made 
hateful  with  men;  the  star  of  reason  and 
learning,  ur.d  all  other  such  like  helps,  be- 


this  office  and  presented  with  the  Rectory  of  Boscomb 
In  Wiltshire  where  he  composed  eight  books  as  a con- 
tinuation of  his  above  mentioned  work;  four  of  these 
were  published  In  1694,  a fifth  in  1697,  and  three 
more  after  his  death  , which  took  place  in  1600.  Ills 
volumes  are  written  in  a very  vigorous  style  and  display 
a great  amount  of  learning  and  sagacity. 


ginneth  no  otherwise  to  be  thought  of,  than 
if  it  were  an  unlucky  comet;  or  as  if  Got! 
had  so  accursed  it,  that  it  should  never  shine 
or  give  light  in  things  concerning  ottr  duty 
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any  way  towards  him,  but  be  esteemed  as 
that  star  in  the  revelation,  called  Worm- 
wood, which,  beingfailen  from  heaven,  maketh 
rivers  and  waters  in  which  it  falleth  so  bitter, 
that  men  tasting  them  die  thereof.  A number 
there  are  who  think  they  cannot  admire  as 
they  ought  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
word  of  God,  if  in  things  divine  they  should 
attribute  any  force  to  man's  reason;  for 
which  cause  they  never  use  reason  so  will- 
ingly as  to  disgrace  reason.  Their  usual 
and'eommon  discourses  are  unto  this  effect. 
First,  ‘the  natural  man  pcrccivcth  not  the 
things  of  the  spirit  of  God , for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  be  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned’, 
&c.  &c.  By  these  ami  the  like  disputes, 
an  opinion  hath  spread  itself  very  far  in 
the  world;  as  if  the  way  to  be  ripe  in  faith, 
were  to  be  raw  in  wit  and  judgment;  as  if 
reason  were  an  enemy  unto  religion,  childish 
simplicity  the  mother  of  ghostly  and  divine 
wisdom.  * * * 

To  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  that  who- 
soever doth  serve,  honour,  and  obey  God, 
whosoever  believeth  in  him,  that  man  would 
no  more  do  this  than  innocents  and  infants 
do  but  for  the  light  of  natural  reason  that 
shineth  in  him , and  maketh  him  apt  to 
apprehend  those  things  of  God,  which  being 
by  grace  discovered,  are  effectual  to  persuade 
reasonable  minds,  and  none  other,  that  hon- 
our, obedience,  and  credit,  belong  aright 
unto  God.  No  man  cometh  unto  God  to 
offer  him  sacrifice,  to  pour  out  supplications 
and  prayers  before  him,  or  to  do  him  any 
service,  which  doth  not  first  believe  him 
both  to  be,  and  to  be  a rewarder  of  them 
who  in  such  sort  seek  unto  him.  Let  men 
be  taught  this,  either  by  revelation  from 
heaven,  or  by  instruction  upon  earth;  by 
labour,  study,  and  meditation,  or  by  the 
only  secret  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
whatsoever  the  means  be  they  know  it  by, 
if  the  knowledge  thereof  were  possible  with- 
out discourse  of  natural  reason,  why  should 
none  be  found  capable  thereof  but  only 
men : nor  men  till  such  time  as  they  come 
unto  ripe  and  full  ability  to  work  by  rea- 
sonable understanding?  The  whole  drift  of 
the  Scripture  of  God,  what  is  it,  but  only 
to  teach  theology?  Theology,  what  is  it  but 
the  science  of  things  divine?  What  science 
can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of 
natural  discourse  and  reason?  Judge  you 
of  that  which  I speak,  saith  the  apostle.  In 
vam  it  were  to  speak  anything  of  God,  but 
that  by  reason  men  are  able  somewhat  to 
judge  of  what  they  hear,  and  by  discourse  to 
■liscern  how  consonant  it  is  to  truth.  Scrip- 
ture, indeed,  teacheth  things  above  nature, 


things  which  our  reason  by  itself  could  not 
reach  unto.  Yet  those  also  we  believe,  know- 
ing by  reason  that  the  Scripture  is  the  word 
of  God.  * * The  thing  we  have  handled 
according  to  the  question  moved  about  it, 
which  question  is,  whether  the  light  of  rea- 
son be  so  pernicious,  that,  in  devising  laws 
for  the  church , men  ought  not  by  it  to 
search  what  may  be  fit  and  convenient? 
For  this  cause,  therefore,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  make  it  appear,  how,  in  the  na- 
ture of  reason  itself,  there  is  no  impediment, 
but  that  the  self-same  spirit  which  revealeth 
the  things  that  God  hath  set  down  in  his 
law,  may  also  be  thought  to  aid  and  direct 
men  in  finding  out,  by  the  light  of  reason, 
what  laws  urc  expedient  to  be  made  for 
the  guiding  of  his  church,  over  and  besides 
them  that  are  in  Scripture. 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Touching  musical  harmony,  whether  bv 
instrument  or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high 
and  low  in  sounds  a due  proportionable 
disposition,  such  notwithstanding  is  the  force 
thereof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in' 
that  very  part  of  man  which  is  most  divine, 
that  some  have  been  thereby  induced  to 
think  that  the  soul  itself  by  nature  is,  or 
hath  in  it,  harmony  ; a thing  which  dclight- 
eth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth  all  states;  a 
thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy;  as 
decent,  being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest 
weight  and  solemnity,  as  being  used  when 
men  rnoBt  sequester  themselves  from  action. 
The  reason  hereof  re  an  admirable  facility 
which  music  hath  to  express  and  represent 
to  the  mind,  more  inwardly  than  any  other 
sensible  mean,  the  very  standing,  rising,  and 
falling,  the  very  steps  and  inflections  every 
way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of  all  passions 
whereunto  the  mind  is  subject;  yea,  so  to 
imitate  them,  that,  whether  it  resemble  unto 
us  the  same  state  wherein  our  minds  already 
are,  or  a clean  contrary,  we  are  not  more 
contentedly  by  the  one  confirmed,  than 
changed  and  led  away  by  the  other.  In 
harmony,  the  very  image  and  character  even 
of  virtue  and  vice  is  perceived,  the  mind 
delighted  with  their  resemblances,  and  brought 
by  having  them  often  iterated  into  a love 
of  the  things  themselves.  For  which  cause 
there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pest- 
ilent than  some  kinds  of  harmony;  than 
some,  nothing  more  strong  and  potent  unto 
good.  And  that  there  is  such  a difference 
of  ono  kind  from  another,  we  need  no  proof 
but  our  own  experience,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
at  the  hearing  of  some  more  inclined  unto 
sorrow  and  heaviness,  of  some  more  raol- 
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lified  and  softened  in  mind ; one  kind  apter 
to  stay  and  settle  us,  another  to  move  and 
stir  our  affections;  there  is  that  draweth 
to  a marvellous  grave  and  sober  mediocrity; 
there  is  also  that  earrieth,  as  it  were,  into 
ccstacies,  filling  the  mind  with  a heavenly 
joy,  and  for  the  time  in  a manner  sever- 
ing it  from  the  body;  so  that,  although  we 
lay  altogether  aside  the  consideration  of 
ditty  or  matter,  the  very  harmony  of  sounds 
being  framed  in  due  sort,  and  carried  from 
the  ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  souls, 
is,  by  a native  puissance  and  efficacy,  great- 
ly available  to  bring  to  a jierfcct  temper 
whatsoever  is  there  troubled:  apt  as  well 
to  quicken  the  spirits  us  to  allay  that  which 
is  too  eager;  sovereign  against  melancholy 
and  despair ; forcible  to  draw  forth  tears  of 
devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such  as  can  yield 
them;  able  both  to  move  and  to  moderate 
all  affections.  The  prophet  David  having, 
therefore,  singular  knowledge,  not  in  poetry 
alone,  but  in  music  also,  judged  them  both 
to  be  things  most  necessary  for  the  house 
of  God,  left  behind  him  to  that  purpose  a 
number  of  divinely-indited  poems,  and  was 
further  the  author  of  adding  unto  poetry 
melody  in  public  prayer;  melodv,  both  vo- 
cal and  instrumental,  for  the  raising  up  of 
men’s  hearts,  and  the  sweetening  of  their 
affections  towards  God.  In  which  consi- 


derations the  church  of  Christ  doth  likewise 
at  this  present  day  retain  it  as  an  orna- 
ment to  God’s  service,  and  a help  40  our 
own  devotion.  They  which,  under  pretence 
of  the  law  ceremonial  abrogated,  require 
the  abrogation  of  instrumental  music,  ap- 
proving, nevertheless,  the  use  of  vocal  me- 
lody to  remain,  must  show  some  rcasou 
wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  u 
legal  ceremony,  and  not  the  other.  In 
church  music,  curiosity  or  ostentation  of 
art,  wanton,  or  light,  or  unsuitable  har- 
mony, such  as  only  pleaseth  the  ear,  ami 
doth  not  naturally  serve  to  the  very  kind 
and  degree  of  those  impressions  which  the 
matter  that  goetli  with  it  leavetb,  or  is  apt 
to  leave,  in  men’s  ininds,  doth  rather  blem- 
ish and  disgrace  that  we  do,  than  add  either 
beauty  or  furtherance  unto  it.  On  the 
other  side,  the  faults  prevented,  the  force 
and  efficacy  of  the  thing  itself,  when  it 
drowneth  not  utterly,  but  fitly  suiteth  with 
matter  altogether  sounding  to  the  praise 
of  God,  is  in  truth  most  admirable,  and 
doth  much  edify,  if  not  the  understanding, 
because  it  tcacbeth  not,  yet  surely  the  af- 
fection, because  therein  it  worketh  much. 
They  must  have  hearts  very  dry  and  tough, 
from  whom  the  melody  of  the  psalms  doth 
not  sometime  draw  that  wherein  a mind 
religiously  affected  delighteth. 


JEREMY 

Jeremy  Taylor,  the  greateat  divine  of  hi*  day,  was  the 
son  of  a barber,  and  born  at  Cambridge  in  1613.  He  took 
bis  degree  in  1631  at  the  aniverxity  of  hla  native  town, 
and  became  a clergyman.  He  soon  came  under  the 
notice  of  Archbishop  Land,  who  helped  him  considerably 
In  hla  advancement.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  Taylor  aided  with  the  Rojalista,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  opposite  party , upon  his  release  he  retired 
from  the  scene  of  strife  and  set  np  a school  in  Wales, 
where  he  lived  for  some  time  very  peaceably.  Here  he 
married  for  the  second  time  (hi*  first  wife  having  died 
three  years  after  her  marriage),  a lady  with  a consider- 
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able  property;  and  being  now  at  his  ease,  he  discon- 
tinued his  school.  At  the  Restoration  Taylor  was  made 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Cannor,  and  of  Dromore,  but  bo  did 
not  long  enjoy  these  honours , as  he  died  in  1667.  The 
works  of  Taylor  were  very  numerous,  the  principal  aro 
the  following:  ‘An  apology  for  authorised  and  act  Forms 
of  Liturgy  ‘The  Life  of  Christ  the  Great  Exemplar', 
*Tlie  Golden  Grove’,  *Theologia  Eclectics , a Theory  of 
the  Liberty  of  Prophecying* , ‘The  Rule  and  Exercise 
of  Holy  Living’,  'The  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Dying’. 
The  sermons  of  Taylor  aro  far  superior,  both  in  style 
and  imagery  to  any  that  preceded  them. 


HOLY  DYING. 

Seneca  said  well,  ‘There  is  no  science  or 
art  in  the  world  so  hard  as  to  live  and  die 
well ; the  professors  of  other  arts  are  vulgar 
and  many’:  but  he  that  knows  how  to  do 
this  business,  is  certainly  instructed  to  eter- 
nity. But  then  let  me  remember  this,  that 
a wise  person  will  also  put  most  upon  the 
greatest  interest.  Common  prudence  will 
teach  us  this.  No  man  will  hire  a general 
to  out  wood,  or  shake  hay  with  a sceptre, 
or  spend  his  soul  and  all  his  faculties  upon 
the  purchase  of  a cockle-shell;  but  he  will 
fit  instruments  to  the  dignity  and  exigence 


of  the  design:  and  therefore  since  heaven 
is  so  glorious  a state,  and  so  certainly  de- 
signed for  us,  if  we  please,  let  us  spend  all 
that  we  have,  all  our  passions  and  affections, 
all  our  study  and  industry,  all  our  desires 
and  stratagems,  all  our  .witty  and  ingenious 
faculties,  towards  the  arriving  thither;  whither 
if  we  do  come,  every  minute  will  infinitely 
pay  for  all  the  troubles  of  our  whole  life : 
if  we  do  not,  we  shall  have  the  reward  of 
fools,  an  unpitied  and  an  upbraided  misery. 

To  this  purpose  I shall  represent  the  state 
of  dying  and  dead  men  in  the  devout  words 
of  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  whose 
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sense  I shall  exactly  keep,  but  change  their 
order;  that  by  placing  some  of  their  dis- 
persed moditatious  into  a chain  or  sequel  of 
discourse,  I may,  with  their  precious  stones, 
make  a union , and  compose  them  into  a' 
jewel : for  though  the  meditation  is  plain 
and  easy,  yet  it  is  affectionate,  and  mate- 
rial, and  true,  aud  necessary. 

77ie  circumstances  of  a dying  man's  sorrow  and 
danger. 

When  the  sentence  of  death  is  decreed, 
and  begins  to  be  pat  in  execution,  it  is 
sorrow  enough  to  see  or  feel  respectively 
the  sad  accents  of  the  agony  and  last  con- 
tentions of  the  soul,  and  the  reluctances  and 
unwillingnesses  of  the  body:  the  forehead 
washed  with  a new  and  stranger  baptism, 
besmeared  with  a cold  sweat,  tenacious  and 
clammy,  apt  to  make  it  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  his  coffin;  the  nose  cold  aud  undiscem- 
ing,  not  pleased  with  perfumes,  nor  suffer- 
ing violence  with  a cloud  of  unwholesome 
smoke;  the  eyes  dim  as  a sullied  mirror,  or 
the  face  of  heaven , when  God  shews  his 
anger  in  a prodigious  storm ; the  feet  cold, 
the  hands  stiff,  the  physicians  despairing, 
our  friends  weeping,  the  rooms  dressed  with 
darkness  and  sorrow,  and  the  exterior  parts 
betraying  what  are  the  violences,  which  the 
sonl  and  spirit  suffer;  the  nobler  part,  like 
the  lord  of  the  house,  being  assaulted  by 
exterior  rudenesses,  and  driven  from  all  the 
outworks,  at  last  faint  and  weary  with  short 
and  frequent  breathings,  interrupted  with 
the  longer  accents  of  sighs,  without  moisture, 
but  the  excrescences  of  a spilt  humour,  when 
the  pitcher  is  broken  at  the  cistern,  it  re- 
tires to  its  last  fort,  the  heart;  whither  it 
is  pursued,  and  stormed,  and  beaten  out, 
as  when  the  barbarous  Thracian  sacked  the 
glory  of  the  Grecian  empire.  Then  calamity 
is  great,  and  sorrow  roles  in  all  the  capa- 
cities of  man:  then  the  mourners  weep, 
because  it  is  civil,  or  because  they  need 
thee,  or  because  they  fear;  but  who  suffers 
for  thee  with  a compassion  sharp  as  is  thy 
pain?  Then  the  noise  is  like  the  faint  echo 
of  a distant  valley,  and  few  hoar,  and  they 
will  not  regard  thee,  who  seemest  like  a 
person  void  of  understanding  and  of  a de- 
parted interest.  Verb  tremendum  est  mor- 
tis tacramenlum.  . But  these  accidents  arc 
common  to  all  that  die;  and  when  a special 
Providence  shall  distinguish  them,  they  shall 
die  with  easy  circumstances ; but  as  no  piety 
can  secure  it,  so  must  no  confidence  expect 
it;  but  wait  for  the  time,  and  accept  the 
niAnner  of  the  dissolution.  But  that  which 
distinguishes  them  is  this: 

lie  that  bath  lived  a wicked  life,  if  his  | 


conscience  be  alarmed,  and  that  be  does  not 
die  like  a wolf  or  a tiger,  without  sense  or 
remorse  of  all  his  wildness  and  his  injury, 
his  beastly  nature,  and  desert  and  untilled 
manners,  if  he  have  but  sense  of  what  he  is 
going  to  suffer,  or  what  he  may  expect  to 
he  liis  portion;  then  we  may  imagine  the 
terror  of  their  abused  fancies,  how  they  see 
affrighting  shapes,  and  because  they  fear 
them,  they  feet  the  gripes  of  devils,  urging 
the  unwilling  souls  from  the  kinder  and  fast 
embraces  of  the  body,  calling  to  the  grave 
and  hastening  to  judgment,  exhibiting  gTcat 
bills  of  uncancelled  crimes,  awaking  and 
amazing  the  conscience,  breaking  all  their 
hope  in  pieces,  and  making  faith  useless  and 
terrible,  because  the  malice  was  great,  and 
the  charity  was  none  at  all.  Then  they 
look  for  some  to  have  pity  on  them,  but 
there  is  no  man.  No  man  dares  be  their 
pledge : no  man  can  redeem  their  soul,  which 
now  teels  what  it  never  feared.  Then  the 
tremblings  and  the  sorrow,  the  memory  of 
the  past  sin,  and  the  fear  of  future  pains, 
and  the  sense  of  an  angry  God , and  the 
presence  of  some  devils,  consign  him  to  the  ' 
eternal  company  of  all  the  damned  and  ac- 
cursed spirits.  Then  they  want  an  angel 
for  their  guide,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  for 
their  comforter,  and  a good  conscience  for 
their  testimony,  and  Christ  for  their  ad- 
vocate, and  they  die  and  are  left  in  prisons 
of  earth  or  air,  in  secret  and  undiscerned 
regions,  to  weep  and  tremble,  and  infinitely 
to  fear  the  coming  of  the  day  of  Christ;  at 
which  time  they  shall  be  brought  forth  to 
change  their  condition  into  a worse,  where 
they  shall  for  ever  feel  more  than  we  can 
behave  or  understand. 

But  when  a good  roan  dies,  one  that 
hath  lived  innocently,  or  made  joy  in  heaven 
at  his  timely  and  effective  repentance,  and 
in  whose  behalf  the  holy  Jesus  hath  inter- 
ceded prosperously,  and  for  whose  interest 
the  spirit  makes  interpellations  with  groans 
and  sighs  unutterable,  and  in  whose  defence 
the  angels  drive  away  the  devils  on  his  death- 
bed, because  his  sins  are  pardoned,  and  be- 
cause he  resisted  the  devil  in  his  life-time, 
and  fought  successfully,  and  persevered  unto 
the  end;  then  the  joys  break  forth  through 
the  clouds  of  sickness,  and  the  conscience 
stands  upright,  and  confesses  the  glories  of 
God,  and  owns  so  much  integrity,  that  it 
can  hope  for  pardon,  and  obtain  it  too:  then 
the  sorrows  of  the  sickness,  and  the  flames 
of  the  fever,  or  the  faintness  of  the  con- 
sumption, do  bat  untie  the  soul  from  its 
chain,  and  let  it  go  forth,  first  into  liberty, 
and  then  to  glotw : for  it  is  but  for  a little 
i while  that  tne  face  of  the  sky  was  black, 
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like  the  preparations  of  the  night,  bat  quickly 
the  cloud  was  torn  and  rent,  the  violence 
of  thunder  parted  it  into  little  portions, 
that  the  sun  might  look  forth  with  a watery 
eye,  and  then  shine  without  u tear.  Hut 
it  is  an  infinite  refreshment  to  remember 
all  the  comforts  of  his  prayers,  the  frequent 
victory  over  his  temptations,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  his  lust,  the  noblest  sacrifice  to 
God,  in  which  he  most  delights,  that  we 
have  given  him  our  wills,  and  killed  our 
appetites  for  the  interests  of  his  services: 
then  all  the  trouble  of  that  is  gone;  and 
what  remains  is  a portion  in  the  inheritance 
of  Jesus,  of  which  he  now  talks  no  more 
as  a thing  at  distance,  but  is  entering  into 
the  possession.  When  the  veil  is  rent,  and 
the  prison-doors  are  open  at  the  presence 
of  God’s  angel,  the  soul  goes  forth  full  of 
hope,  sometimes  with  evidence,  but  always 
with  certainty  in  the  thing,  and  instantly 
it  passes  into  the  throngs  of  spirits,  where 
angels  meet  it  singing,  and  the  devils  flock 
with  malicious  and  vile  purposes , desiring 
to  lead  it  away  with  them  into  their  hou- 
' ses  of  sorrow:  there. they  see  things  which 
they  never  saw,  and  hear  voices  which  they 
never  heard.  There  the  devils  charge  them 
with  many  sins,  and  the  angels  remember 
that  themselves  rejoiced  when  they  were 
repented  of.  Then  the  devils  aggravate  and 
describe  all  the  circumstances  of  the  sin, 
and  add  calumnies;  and  the  angels  bear  the 
sword  forward  still,  because  their  Lord  doth 
answer  for  them.  Then  the  devils  rage  and 
gnash  their  teeth;  they  see  the  soul  chaste 
and  pure,  and  they  are  ashamed ; they  see 
it  penitent,  and  they  despair;  they  perceive, 
that  the  tongue  was  refrained  and  sanctified, 
and  then  hold  their  peace.  Then  the  soul 
passeth  forth  ami  rejoices,  passing  by  the 
devils  in  scorn  and  triumph,  being  securely 
carried  into  the  bosom  of  the  Lord , where 
they  shall  rest,  till  their  crowns  are  finished, 
and  their  mansions  are  prepared;  and  then 
they  shall  feast  and  sing,  rejoice  and  wor- 
ship, for  ever  and  ever.  Fearful  and  formi- 
dable to  unholy  persons  is  the  first  meeting 
with  spirits  in  their  separation.  But  the 
victory,  which  holy  souls  receive  by  the  mer- 
cies of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  conduct  of 
angels,  is  a joy  that  we  must  not  understand 
till  we  feel  it:  and  yet  such  which  by  an 
early  and  a persevering  piety  we  may  se- 
cure: but  let  us  inquire  after  it  no  further, 
because  it  is  secret 

WEALTH  NOT  PRODUCTIVE  OF  A PROPOR- 
TIONATF,  DECREE  OP  ENJOYMENT. 

First,  then,  suppose  a man  gets  all  the 
world,  what  is  it  that  ho  gets?  It  is  a bubble 


and  a fantasm.  and  hath  no  reality  beyond 
a present  transient  use;  a thing  that  is  im- 
possible to  be  enjoyed,  becanse  its  fruits  and 
usages  are  transmitted  to  ns  by  parts  and 
by  succession.  He  that  hath  all  the  world 
(if  we  can  suppose  such  a man)  cannot  have 
a dish  of  fresn  summer  fruits  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  not  so'  much  as  a green  fig;  and 
very  much  of  its  possessions  is  so  hid , so 
fugacious,  and  of  so  uncertain  purchase,  that 
it. is  like  the  riches  of  the  sea  to  the  lord 
of  the  shore;  all  the  fish  and  wealth  within 
all  its  hollownesses  are  his,  but  he  is  never 
the  better  for  what  he  cannot  get:  all  the 
shell  fishes  that  produce  pearl,  produce  them 
not  for  him ; and  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
shall  bide  her  treasures  in  undiscovered  re- 
tirements: so  that  it  will  signify  as  much 
to  this  great  purchaser  to  be  entitled  to 
an  inheritance  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
air;  he  is  so  far  from  possessing  all  its 
riches,  that  he  does  not  so  much  as  know 
of  them,  nor  understand  the  philosophy  of 
her  minerals. 

I consider  that  he  that  is  the  greatest 
possessor  in  the  world,  enjoys  its  best  and 
most  noble  parts,  mid  those  which  are  ot 
most  excellent  perfection,  but  in  common 
with  the  inferior  persons,  and  the  most  de- 
spicable of  his  kingdom.  Can  the  greatest 
prince  enclose  the  sun,  and  set  one  little 
star  in  his  cabinet  for  his  own  use , or  se- 
cure to  himself  the  gentle  and  benign  in- 
fluence of  any  one  constellation?  Are  not 
his  subjects'  fields  bedewed  with  the  same 
showers  that  water  his  gartlens  of  pleasure? 

Nay,  those  things  which  he  esteems  his 
ornament,  and  the  singularity  of  his  posses- 
sions, are  they  not  of  more  use  to  others 
than  to  himself?  For  suppose  his  garments 
splendid  and  shining,  like  the  robe  of  a 
cherub , or  the  clothing  of  the  fields,  all 
that  he  that  wears  them  enjoys  is,  that  they 
keep  him  warm,  and  clean,  and  modest;  and 
all  this  is  done  by  clean  and  less  pompous 
vestments;  and  the  beauty  of  them,  which 
distinguishes  him  from  others,  is  made  to 
please  the  eyes  of  the  beholders;  and  he  is 
tike  a fair  bird,  or  the  meretricious  painting 
of  a wanton  woman , made  wholly  to  be 
looked  on,  that  is,  to  be  enjoyed  by  every 
one  but  himself:  and  tbe  fairest  face  or  the 
sparkling  eye  cannot  perceive  or  enjoy  their 
own  beauties  but  by  reflection.  It  is  I that 
am  pleased  with  beholding  his  gaiety;  and 
the  gay  man,  in  his  greatest  bravery,  is 
only  pleased  because  1 am  pleased  with  the 
sight;  so  borrowing  his  little  and  imaginary 
complacency  from  the  delight  that  I have, 
not  from  any  inherency  in  his  own  possession. 

The  poorest  artisan  of  Rome,  walking  in 
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Ccnr'i  gardens,  had  the  same  pleasures 
which  they  ministered  to  their  lord : and  al- 
though, it  may  be,  he  was  put  to  gather 
fruits  to  eat  from  another  place,  yet  his 
other  senses  were  delighted  equally  with 
Cesar's:  the  birds  made  him  os  good  music, 
the  flowers  gave  him  as  sweet  smells;  he 
there  sucked  as  good  air.  and  delighted  in 
the  beauty  and  order  of  the  place,  for  the 
same  reason  and  upon  the  sumo  perception 
ss  the  prince  kimself;"save  only  that  Csssar 
paid,  for  all  that  pleasure,  vast  sums  of 
money,  the  blood  and  treasure  of  a pro- 
vince, which  the  poor  man  had  tor  nothing. 

Suppose  a man  lord  of  all  the  world  ( for 
still  we  are  but  in  supposition),  yet  since 
every  thing  is  received,  not  according  to 
its  own  greatness  and  worth,  but  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  receiver,  it  signifies  very 
little  as  to  our  content  or  to  the  riches  of 
our  possession.  If  any  man  should  give  to 
a lion  a fair  meadow  full  of  hay,  or  a 
thousand  quince  trees;  or  should  give  to 
the  goodly  bull,  the  master  and  the  fairest 
of  the  whole  herd , a thousand  fair  stags ; 
if  a man  should  present  to  a child  a ship 
laden  with  Persian  carpets,  and  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  rich  scarlet,  all  these,  being 
disproportionate  either  to  the  appetite  or 
to  the  understanding,  could  add  nothing  of 
content,  and  might  declare  the  freeness  of 
the  presenter,  but  they  upbraid  the  inca- 
pacity of  tbs  receiver.  And  so  it  does  if 
God  should  give  the  whole  world  to  any 
man.  He  knows  not  what  to  do  with  it; 
he  can  use  no  more,  but  according  to  the 
capacities  of  a man ; he  can  use  nothing  but 
meat,  and  drink,  and  clothes;  and  infinite 
riches,  that  can  give  him  changes  of  rai- 
ment every  day  and  a full  table , do  but 
give  him  a clean  trencher  every  bit  he  eats; 
it  signifies  no  more  but  wantonness  acd 
variety,  to  the  same,  not  to  any  new  pur- 


poses. He  to  whom  the  world  can  be  given 
to  any  purpose  greater  than  a private  estate 
can  minister,  must  have  new  capacities  cre- 
ated in  him.-  he  needs  the  understanding  of 
an  angel,  to  take  the  accounts  of  his  estate; 
he  had  need  have  a stomach  like  fire  or 
the  grave,  for  else  he  can  eat  no  more  than 
one  of  his  healthful  subjects ; and  unless  he 
hath  an  eye  like  the  sun,  and  a motion  like 
that  of  a thought,  and  a bulk  as  big  as  one 
of  the  orbs  of  heaven , tbc  pleasures  of  his 
eye  can  be  no  greater  than  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  a little  prospect  from  a hill , or 
to  look  upon  the  heap  of  gold  packed  up 
in  a little  room,  or  to  dote  upon  a cabinet 
of  jewels,  better  than  which  there  is  no  man 
that  sees  at  all,  but  secs  every  day.  For, 
not  to  name  the  beauties  and  sparkling  dia- 
monds of  heaven , a man’s , or  a woman’s, 
or  a hawk’s  eye,  is  more  beauteous  and 
excellent  than  all  the  jewels  of  his  crown. 
And  when  we  remember  that  a beast,  who 
hath  quicker  senses  than  a man , yet  hath 
not  so  great  delight  in  the  fruition  of  any 
object,  because  he  wants  understanding  and 
the  power  to  make  reflex  acta  upon  his  per- 
ception, it  will  follow,  that  understanding 
and  knowledge  is  the  greatest  instrument 
of  pleasure,  and  he  that  is  most  knowing 
hath  a capacity  to  become  happy  which  a 
less  knowing  prince,  or  a rich  person,  hath 
not;  and  in  this  only  a man’s  capacity  is 
capable  of  enlargement.  But  then,  although 
they  only  have  power  to  relish  any  plea- 
sure rightly,  who  rightly  understand  the 
nature,  ana  degrees,  and  essences  and  ends 
of  things;  yet  they  that  do  so,  understand 
also  the  vanity  and  unsatisfyingness  of  the 
things  of  this  world , so  that  the  relish,  which 
could  not  be  great  but  in  a great  understand- 
ing, appears  contemptible,  because  its  va- 
nity appears  at  the  same  time;  the  under- 
standing gees  all,  and  sees  through  it. 


ISAAC  BARROW. 
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SERMON,  ST.  JAMES,  III.  2. 

A good  governance  of  speech  is  a strong 
evidence  of  a good  mind;  of  a mind  pure 
irorn  vicious  desires,  calm  from  disorderly 


passions,  void  of  dishonest  intentions.  For 
since  speech  is  a child  of  thought,  which 
the  mind  alwavs  travaileth  and  teemeth  with, 
aryl  which,  after  its  birth,  is  wont  in  fea 
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lures  to  resemble  its  parent;  since  every 
man  naturally  is  ambitious  to  propagate  his 
conceits,  unu  without  a painful  force  cannot 
smother  hi.s  resentments;  since  especially  bail 
affections,  like  Hum  or  poison,  are  impet- 
uous and  turgid,  so  agitating  all  the  spir- 
its, and  so  swelling  the  heart,  that  it  can- 
not easily  compose  or  contain  them ; since 
a distempered  constitution  of  mind , as  of 
body,  is  wont  to  weaken  the  retentive  fa- 
culty, and  to  force  an  evacuation  of  bad 
humours;  since  he  that  wauteth  the  prin- 
cipal wisdom  of  well  ordering  his  thoughts, 
and  mastering  his  passions,  can  hardly  be 
conceived  so  prudent,  its  long  to  refrain,  or 
to  regulate  their  dependence,  speech,  con- 
sidering these  things,  I say,  it  is  scarce  pos- 
sible that  he  which  commonly  thinks  ill, 
should  constantly  either  be  well  silent,  or 
speak  well.  To  conceal  Are,  to  check  light- 
ning, to  confine  a whirlwind,  may  perhaps 
be  no  less  feasible,  than  to  keep  within  due 
compass  the  exorbitant  motions  of  a soul, 
wherein  reason  bath  lost  its  command,  so 
that  qua  data  porta,  where  the  next  pas- 
sage ix'curs,  they  should  not  rush  forth,  and 
vent  themselves.  A vain  mind  naturally 
will  bubble  forth  or  lly  out  in  frothy  ex- 
pressions; wrath  burning  in  the  breast  will 
flame  out,  or  at  least  smoke  through  the 
mouth;  rancorous  iiupostliumes  of  spite  and 
malice  will  at  length  discharge  purulent 
matter;  lust  boiling  within  will  soon  foam 
out  in  lewd  discourse.  If  the  fountain  it- 
self is  polluted  or  infected,  how  can  the 
streams  be  clear  or  wholesome?  ‘How  can 
ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things?’  saith  our 
Lord;  ‘lor  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh.  A good  man,’  nddelh  he, 
'out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bring- 
eth  forth  good  things ; ami  an  evil  man  out  of 
the  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things 
ixfiaXXn  novriga,  ‘he  casteth  forth  ill  things,’ 
as  a fountain  doth  its  waters  by  a natural 
and  necessary  ebullition.  It  is  true,  that  in 
some  particular  cases , or  at  some  times , a 
foul  heart  may  be  disguised  by  fair  words, 
or  covered  by  demure  reservedness ; shame, 
or  fear,  or  crafty  design,  may  often  repress 
the  declaration  of  ill  thoughts  and  purposes. 
But  such  fits  of  dissimulation  cannot  hold; 
men  cannot  abide  quiet  under  so  violent 
constraints;  the  intestine  jars,  or  unkindly 
truces,  between  heart  and  tongue,  .those  na- 
tural friends,  cannot  be  perpetual,  or  very 
durable:  no  man  can  hold  his  breath  long, 
or  live  without  evaporating  through  his 
mouth  those  steams  of  passion  which  arise 
from  flesh  and  blood.  ‘My  heart  was  hot 
within  me , while  I was  musing , the  fire 
burned;  then  spake  I with  my  tongue,'  saith 


David,  expressing  the  difficulty  of  obstruct 
ing  the  eruption  of  our  affections  into  lan- 
guage. Hence  it  is  that  speech  is  commonly 
judged  the  truest  character  of  the  mind, 
and  the  surest  test  of  inward  worth;  as  that 
which  discluseth  the  ‘hidden  man  of  the 
heart,’  which  unlocketh  the  closets  of  the 
breast,  which  draws  the  soul  out  of  her 
dark,  recesses  into  open  light  and  view, 
which  rendereth  our  thought*  visible,  and 
our  intentions  palpable.  Hence,  Loquere, 
ut  te  videam , speak , that  I may  see  you, 
or  know  what  kind  of  man  you  are,  is  a 
saving  which  all  men,  at  first  meeting,  do 
in  their  hearts  direct  one  to  another:  nei- 
ther commonly  doth  any  man  require  more 
to  ground  a judgment  upon  concerning  the 
worth  or  ability  of  another,  than  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  him  to  discourse  for  a com- 
petent time:  yea,  often  before  a man  hath 
spoken  ten  words,  his  mind  is  caught,  and 
u formal  sentence  is  passed  upon  it.  Such 
a strict  affinity  and  connection  do  nil  men 
suppose  between  thoughts  and  words. 

From  hence,  that  the  use  of  speech  is 
itself  a great  ingredient  into  our  practice, 
and  hath  a very  general  influence  upon 
whatever  we  do,  may  be  inferred,  that  who- 
ever governeth  it  well,  cannot  also  but  well 
order  his  whole  life.  The  extent  of  speech 
must  needs  be  vast,  since  it  is  nearly  com- 
mensurate to  thought  itself,  which  it  ever 
closely  traceth,  widely  ranging  through  all 
the  immense  variety  of  objects;  so  that  men 
almost  as  often  speak  incogitantly , as  they 
think  silently.  Specoh  is  indeed  the  rudder 
that  steereth  human  affairs,  the  spring  that 
setteth  the  wheels  of  action  on  going;  the 
hands  work,  the  feet  walk,  all  the  members 
and  all  the  senses  act  by  its  direction  and 
impulse;  yea,  most  thoughts  are  begotten, 
and  most  affections  stirred  up  thereby:  it 
is  itself  most  of  our  employment,  and  what 
we  do  beside  it,  is,  however,  guided  and 
moved  by  it.  It  >is  the  profession  and  trade 
of  many,  it  is  the  practice  of  all  men,  to 
be  in  a manner  continually  talking.  The 
chief  and  most  considerable  sort  of  men 
manage  all  their  concernments  merely  by 
words ; by  them  princes  rule  their  subjects, 
enerala  command  their  armies,  senators 
eliberate  and  debate  about  the  great  mat- 
ters of  state : by  them  advocates  plead  cau- 
ses, and  judges  decide  them;  divines  per- 
form their  offices,  and  minister  their  in- 
structions; merchants  strike  up  their  bar- 
gains, aud  drive  on  all  their  traffic.  What- 
ever almost  great  or  small  is  done  in  the 
court  or  in  the  hall,  in  the  church  or  at  the 
exchange,  in  the  school  or  in  the  shop,  it 
is  the  tongue  alone  that  doeth  it:  it  is  the 
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force  ot  this  little  machine,  that  turneth 
all  the  buioun  world  about.  It  is  indeed 
the  use  of  this  strange  organ  which  rcndcreth 
human  life,  beyond  the  simple  life  of  other 
creatures,  so  exceedingly  various  and  com- 
pounded ; which  creates  such  a multiplicity 
of  business,  and  which  transacts  it;  while 
by  it  we  communicate  our  secret  concep- 
tions, transfusing  them  into  others;  while 
therewith  we  instruct  and  advise  one  ano- 
ther; while  we  consult  about  what  is  to  be 
done , contest  about  right,  dispute  about 
truth ; while  the  wholo  business  of  conver- 
sation , of  commerce,  of  government  and 
administration  of  justice,  of  learning,  and 
of  religion,  is  managed  thereby;  vea,  while 
it  stoppeth  the  gaps  of  time,  and  filleth  up 
the  wide  intervals  of  business,  our  recreations 
and  divertisements,  the  which  do  constitute 
a great  portion  of  our  life,  mainly  consist-' 
iog  therein,  so  that,  in  comparison  thereof, 
the  execution  of  what  we  determine  and  all 
other  action  do  take  up  small  room:  and 
even  all  that  usually  depended)  upon  fore- 
going speech,  which  persuadeth,  or  coun- 
selleth,  or  comniandetli  it.  Whence  the  pro- 
vince of  speech  being  so  very  large,  it  be- 
ing so  universally  concerned,  either  imme- 
diately as  the  matter,  or  by  consequence 
as  the  source  of  our  actions,  he  that  con- 
stantly governeth  it  well  may  justly  bei 
esteemed  to  live  very  excellently. 


SERMON,  ROM.  XU.  18. 

If  we  desire  to  live  peaceably  with  all, 
men,  we  are  to  be  equal  in  censuring  men’s 
actions,  candid  in  interpreting  their  mean- 
ings, mild  in  reprehending,  und  sparing  to 
relate  their  miscarriages;  to  derive  their 
actions  from  the  best  principles,  from  which 
in  the  judgment  of  charity  they  may  be 
supposed  to  proceed,  as  from  casual  mistake 
rather  thaD  from  wilful  prejudice,  from  hu- 
man infirmity  rather  than  from  malicious 
design;  to  construe  ambiguous  expressions 
to  the  most  favourable  sense  they  may  ad- 
mit ; not  to  condemn  men’s  practices  without 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  examin- 
ing the  reasons,  which  possibly  may  absolve 
pr  excuse  them ; to  extenuate  their  acknow- 
ledged faults  by  such  circumstances  as  aptly 
serve  that  purpose , and  not  to  exaggerate 
them  by  strained  consequences,  or  uncertain 
conjectures;  to  rebuke  them,  if  need  be,  so 
as  they  may  perceive  we  sincerely  pitv  their 
errors , and  tender  their  good , and  wish 
nothing  more  than  their  recovery,  and  do 
not  design  to  upbraid,  deride,  or  insult  over 
them,  being  fallen;  and  finally,  not  to  re- 
count their  misdeeds  . over  frequently , nn- 


! seasonably,  and  with  complacence.  He  that 
thus  demeaneth  himself,  manifestly  sheweth 
himself  to  prize  bis  neighbour’s  good  will, 
and  to  be  desirous  to  continue  in  amity 
with  him;  and  assuredly  obliges  him  to  be 
in  the  same  manner  affected  toward  him. 
But  be  that  is  rigidly  severe  and  censorious 
in  his  judgments , blaming  in  them  things 
indifferent,  condemning  actions  allowable, 
detracting  from  qualities  commendable,  de- 
ducing men’s  doings  from  the  worst  causes, 
and  imputing  them  to  the  worst  ends,  and 
representing  them  under  the  most  odious 
appellations;  that  calls  all  impositions  of 
superiors  which  he  dislikes,  tyranny,  and 
all  manners  of  divine  worship  that  suit  not 
to  his  fancy,  superstition,  and  all  pretences 
to  conscience  in  those  that  dissent  from  him, 
hypocrisy,  and  all  opinions  different  from 
his,  heresy;  that  is  suspicious  of  ill  inten- 
tion without  sufficient  ground,  and  preju- 
dicates  men's  meanings  before  he  well  ap- 
prehends them,  and  captiously  perverts  say- 
ings capable  of  good  construction;  that  is 
curiously  inquisitive  into  his  neighbour’s 
life,  and  gladly  observes  failings  therein, 
and  upon  all  occasions  recites  stories  to  his 
disgrace  und  disadvantage;  that  is  immode- 
rately bitter,  fierce,  and  vehement  in  accus- 
ing and  inveighing  against  others,  painting 
snch  as  be  assumes  to  impugn,  with  the 
blackest  colours,  in  the  most  horrid  shape 
and  ugly  dress,  converting  all  matter  of 
discourse,  though  never  so  unseasonably  and 
impertinently,  into  declamation,  and  therein 
copiously  expatiating;  in  fine,  employing 
his  utmost  might  of  wit  and  eloquence  ana 
confidence,  in  rendering  them  to  others  ns 
hateful  as  he  signifies  they  are  to  himself; 
such  men,  what  do  they  else  but  loudly 
proclaim  that  they  despise  their  neighbour’s 

El  will,  purposely  provoke  his  aDger,  and 
his  utmost  enmity?  For  it  iq^jmpos- 
i such  dealing  should  not  by  them,  who 
are  therein  concerned,  be  accounted  extreme- 
ly unjust,  and  to  proceed  from  desperate 
hatred. 

He  that  would  effectually  observe  this 
apostolic  rule,  must  be  disposed  to  overlook 
such  lesser  faults  committed  against  him,  as 
make  no  great  breach  upon  bis  interest  or 
credit,  yea,  to  forget  or  forgive  the  greatest 
and  most  grievous  injuries;  to  excuse  the 
mistakes,  and  connive  at  the  neglects,  and 
bear  patiently  the  hasty  passions  of'  his 
neighbour,  and  to  embrace  readily  any  sea- 
sonable overture,  and  accept  any  tolerable 
conditions  of  reconcilement.  For  even  in 
common  life  that  observation  of  our  Saviour 
most  exactly  holds,  ‘it  is  impossible  that 
offences  should  not  come’;  the  air  may 
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sooner  become  wholly  fixed,  and  the  sea  con- 
tinue in  a perfect  rest,  without  waves  or 
undulations,  than  human  conversation  be 
altogether  free  from  occasions  of  distaste, 
which  he  that  cannot  either  prudently  dis- 
semble, or  patiently  digest,  must  renounce 
all  hopes  of  living  peaceably  here.  He  that 
like  tinder  is  inflammable  by  the  least  spark, 
and  is  enraged  by  every  angry  word , and 
resents  deeply  every  petty  affront,  and  can- 
not endure  the  memory  of  a past  unkind- 
. ness  should  upon  any  terms  be  defaced,  re- 
solves surely  to  live  in  eternal  tumult  and 
combustion,  to  multiply  daily  upon  himself 
fresh  quarrels,  and  to  perpetuate  all  enmity 
already  begun.  Whenas  by  total  passing 
by  those  little  causes  of  disgust,  the  pre- 
sent contention  is  altogether  avoided , or 
instantly  appeased ; our  neighbour’s  passion 
suddenly  evaporates  and  consumes  itself;  no 
remarkable  footsteps  of  dissension  remain; 
our  neighbour,  reflecting  upon  what  is  past, 
sees  himself  obliged  by  our  discreet  for- 
bearance; however  all  possible  means  are 
used  to  prevent  trouble  and  preserve  peace. 
To  this  purpose,  'the  discretion  of  a man 
deferreth  his  anger,  and  it  is  his  glory  to 
pass  over  a transgression,’  saith  Solomon : 
and  ‘he  that  covereth  a transgression  seeketh 
love,’  saith  the  same  wise  Prince. 


Now  briefly  to  induce  us  to  the  practice 
of  this  duty  of  living  peaceably , we  may 
consider, 

1.  ‘How  good  and  pleasant  a thing  it 
is,'  as  David  saitb,  ‘for  brethren'  and  s we 
are  all  at  least  by  nature,  ‘to  live  together 
in  unity.’  How  that , as  Solomon  saith, 
‘better  is  a dry  morsel  and  quietness  there- 
with, than  a house  full  of  sacrifices  with 
strife.’  How  delicious  that  conversation  is, 
which  Accompanied  with  a mutual  con- 
fidence, freedom,  courtesy,  and  complacence ; 
how  calm  the  mind,  how  composed  the  af- 
fections, how  serene  the  countenance , how 
melodious  the  voice,  how  sweet  the  sleep, 
how  contentful  the  whole  life  is  of  him, 
that  neither  devisetb  mischief  against  others, 
nor  suspects  any  to  be  contrived  against 
himself;  and  contrariwise,  how  ingrateful 
and  loathsome  a thing  it  is  to  abide  in  a 
state  of  enmity , wrath , dissension ; having 
the  thoughts  distracted  with  solicitous  care, 
anxious  suspicion,  envious  regret;  the  heart 
boiling  with  choler,  the  face  overclouded 
with  discontent,  the  tongue  jarring  and  out 
of  tune,  the  ears  filled  with  discordant  noi- 
ses of  contradiction,  clamour,  and  reproach ; 
the  whole  frame  of  body  and  soul  distem- 
pered and  disturbed  with  the  worst  of  pas- 


sions. How  much  more  comfortable  it  is 
to  walk  in  smooth  and  even  paths,  than  to 
wander  in  rugged  ways,  overgrown  with 
briars,  obstructed  with  rubs,  and  beset  with 
snares;  to  sail  steadily  in  a quiet,  than  to 
be  tossed  in  a tempestuous  sea : to  behold 
the  lovely  face  of  heaven  smiling  with  a 
cheerful  serenity , than  to  see  it  frowning , 
with  clouds,  or  raging  with  storms ; to  hear 
harmonious  consents,  than  dissonant  jang- 
lings ; to  sec  objects  correspondent  in  grace- 
ful symmetry,  than  lying  disorderly  in  con- 
fused heaps;  to  be  in  health,  and  have  the 
natural  humours  consent  in  moderate  tem- 
per, than,  as  it  happens  in  diseases,  agitat- 
ed with  tumultuous  commotions:  how  all 
senses  and  facnlties  of  man  unanimously  re- 
joice in  those  emblems  of  peace,  order,  har- 
mony, and  proportion ; yea  bow  nature  uni- 
versally delights  in  a quiet  stability,  or  un- 
disturbed progress  of  motion;  the  beauty, 
strength,  and  vigour  of  every  thing  requires 
a concurrence  of  force,  co-operation,  and 
contribution  of  help;  all  things  thrive  and 
flourish  by  communicating  reciprocal  aid, 
and  the  world  subsists  by  a friendly  con- 
spiracy of  its  parts;  and  especially  that  po- 
litical society  of  men  chiefly  aims  at  peace 
as  its  end,  depends  on  it  as  its  cause,  relies 
on  it  as  its  support.  How  much  n peace- 
ful state  resembles  heaven,  into  wbicn  nei- 
ther complaint , pain , nor  clamour , «t t 
rtiv&ot,  ire  Tzovoi , are  xpavyr),  as  it  is  in 
the  Apocalypse,  do  ever  enter;  but  blessed 
souls  converse  together  in  perfect  love,  and 
in  perpetual  concord:  and  now  a condition 
of  enmity  represents  the  state  of  hell,  that 
black  and  dismal  region  of  dark  hatred, 
fiery  wrath,  and  horrible  tumult.  How  like 
a paradise  the  world  would  be , flourishing 
in  joy  and  rest,  if  men  would  cheerfully 
conspire  in  affection,  and  helpfully  contri- 
bute to  each  other’s  content:  and  how  like 
a savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when,  like 
wild  beasts,  they  vex  and  persecute,  worry 
and  devour  each  other.  How  not  only  phi- 
losophy hath  placed  the  supreme  pitch  of 
happiness  in  a calmness  of  tuind,  and  tran- 
quillity of  life,  void  of  care  and  trouble,  of 
irregular  passions  and  perturbations;  but 
that  Holy  Scripture  itself  iu  that  one  term 
of  peace  most  usually  comprehends  all  joy 
and  content,  all  felicity  and  prosperity;  so 
that  the  heavenly  consort  of  angels,  when 
they  agree  most  highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish 
the  greatest  happiness  to  mankind,  could 
not  better  express  their  sense  than  by  say- 
ing, ‘be  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will 
among  men.’ 

2.  That  as  nothing  is  more  sweet  and 
delightful,  so  nothing  more  comely  and  agree- 
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able  to  human  nature  than  peaceable  liv- 
ing; it  being,  as  Solomon  saith,  ‘an  honour 
to  a man  to  cease  from  strife,'  and  con- 
sequently also  a disgrace  to  him  to  continue 
therein:  that  rage  and  fury  may  be  the  ex- 
cellences of  beasts,  and  the  exerting  their 
natural  animosity  in  strife  and  combat  may  j 
become  them;  but  reason  and  discretion  are 
the  singular  eminences  of  men,  and  the  use 
of  these  the  most  natural  and  commendable 
method  of  deciding  controversies  among 
them:  and  that  it  extremely  misbecomes  them 
that  are  endowed  with  those  excellent  facul- 
ties, so  to  abuse  them,  as  not  to  apprehend 
each  other’s  meanings,  but  to  ground  vex- 
atious quarrels  upon  the  mistake  of  them; 
not  to  be  able  by  reasonable  expedients  to 
compound  differences,  but  with  mutual  dam- 
age and  inconvenience  to  prorogue  and  in- 
crease them;  not  to  discern  how  exceedingly 
better  it  is  to  be  helpful  and  beneficial,  than 
to  be  mischievous  and  troublesome  to  one 
another.  How  foolishly  and  unskilfully  they 
jbdge,  that  think  by  unkind  speech  and 
harsh  dealing  to  allay  men’s  distempers,  alter 
their  opinions , or  remove  their  prejudices ; 
as  if  they  should  attempt  to  kill  by  minister- 
ing nourishment,  or  to  extinguish  a flame 
by  pouring  oil  upon  it.  How  childish  a 
thing  it  is  eagerly  to  contend  about  trifles, 


for  the  superiority  in  some  impertinent  con- 
test, for  the  satisfaction  of  some  petty  hu- 
mour, for  the  possession  of  some  inconsider- 
able toy  ; yea,,  bow  barbarous  aDd  brutish 
a thing  it  is  to  be  6erce  and  impetuous  in  the 
pursuit  of  things  that  please  us,  snarling  at, 
biting,  and  tearing  all  competitors  of  our 
ame,  or  opposers  of  our  undertaking.  But 
ow  divine  and  amiable,  how  worthy  of 
human  nature,  of  civil  breeding,  of  prudent 
consideration  it  is,  to  restrain  partial  desires, 
to  condescend  to  equal  terms,  to  abate  from 
rigorous  pretences,  to  appease  discords,  and 
vanquish  enmities  by  courtesy  and  discretion; 
like  the  best  and  wisest  commanders,  who 
by  skilful  conduct  and  patient  attendance 
upon  opportunity,  without  striking  a stroke, 
or  sheading  of  blood,  subdue  their  enemy. 

3.  How  that  peace  with  its  near  alliance 
and  concomitants,  its  causes  and  effects, 
love,  meekness,  gentleness,  and  patience, 
are  in  sacred  writ  reputed  the  genuine  fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  issues  of  divine  grace, 
and  offsprings  of  heavenly  wisdom;  produ- 
cing like  themselves  a goodly  progeny  of 
righteous  deeds.  But  that  emulation,  hatred, 
wrath,  variance,  and  strife,  derive  their  ex- 
traction from  fleshly  lust,  hellish  craft,  or 
beastly  folly;  propagating  themselves  ala; 
into  a like  ugly  brood  of  wicked  works. 


JOHN  TILLOTSON. 


Thta  eminent  divine,  bom  &t  9owerb j in  Yorkshire 
in  1880,  studied  at  Cambridge  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  entered  In  holy  or- 
ders. Alter  filling  many  ecclesiastical  offices  be  rose 
to  the  position  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a^t  died  in 
1694.  His  sermons  are  looked  upon  os  models,  yet  they 


ON  SINCERITY. 

Truth  and  Sincerity  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  appearance , and  many  more.  If 
the  show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  anv  thing,  | 
I am  sure  the  reality  is  better;  for  why  does 
any  man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  which  | 
He  is  not,  but  because  he  thinks  it  good  to 
have  the  qualities  he  pretends  to?  For  to 
counterfeit  and  to  dissemble  is  to  put  on 
die  appearance  of  some  real  excellency. 
Now  the  best  way  for  a man  to  seem  to  be 
any  thing  is  really  to  be  what  he  would 
seem  to  be.  Besides,  it  is  often  as  trouble- 
some to  support  the  pretence  of  a good 
quality,  as  to  have  it;  and  if  a man  have 
it  not,  it  is  most  likely  be  will  be  discovered 
to  want  it,  and  then  all  his  labour  to  seem 
to  have  it  is  lost.  There  is  something  un- 
natural in  painting,  which  a skilful  eye  will 


•re  now  very  little  peruiedj  he  U known  etthe  present 
day  rather  by  his  reputation,  which,  although  h)&  work* 
have  fallen  into  neglect,  he  will  probably  never  lose. 
His  writings  occupy  18  volumes  which  were  published 
in  1754. 


easily  discern  from  native  beauty  and  com- 
plexion. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a part 
long;  for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom, 
nature  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  re- 
turn, and  win  betray  herself  at  one  time 
or  other.  Therefore  if  any  man  think  it 
convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be  so  in- 
deed, and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to 
every  one’s  satisfaction ; for  truth  is  convin- 
| cing,  and  carries  its  own  light  and  evidence 
along  with  it,  and  will  not  only  commend 
us  to  every  man's  conscience,  but,  which  is 
much  more,  to  God,  who  searcheth  our 
hearts.  So  that  upon  all  accounts  sincerity 
is  true  wisdom.  Particularly  as  to  the  affairs 
j of  this  world,  integrity  hath  many  advantages 
over  all  the  artificial  modes  of  dissimulation 
I and  deceit.  It  is  much  the  plainer  and 
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easier,  much  the  safer  and  more  secure  way 
of  dealing  in  the  world;  it  has  less  of  trouble 
and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  per- 

«,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it;  it  is 
ortest  and  nearest  way  to  our  end, 
carrying  us  thither  in  a straight  lino , and 
will  hold  out  and  last  longest.  The  arts  of 
deceit  and  cunning  continually  groyr  weaker, 
and  less  effectual  and  serviceable  to  those 
that  practise  them;  whereas  integrity  gains 
strength  by  use,  and  the  more  and  longer 
any  man  practiseth  it,  the  greater  service 
it  does  him,  by  confirming  nis  reputation, 
and  encouraging  those  with  whom  he  hath 
to  do,  to  repose  the  greatest  confidence  in 
him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advantage  in 
business  and  the  affairs  of  life. 

A dissembler  must  always  be  upon  his 
guard,  and  watch  himself  carefully,  that  he 
do  not  contradict  his  own  pretensions;  for 
he  acts  an  unnatural  part,  and  therefore 
must  put  a continual  force  and  restraint 
upon  himself.  Whereas  he  that  acts  sin- 
cerely hath  the  easiest  task  in  the  world; 
because  he  follows  nature,  and  so  is  put  to 
n6  trouble  and  care  about  his  words  and 
actions;  he  needs  not  invent  any  pretences 
beforehand,  or  make  excuses  afterward,  for 
any  thing  he  has  said  or  done. 

But  insincerity  is  very  troublesome  to 
manage ; a hypocrite  bath  so  many  things 
to  attend  to,  as  make  his  life  a venr  per- 
plexed and  intricate  thing.  A liar  hath  need 
of  a good  memory,  lost  he  contradict  at  one 
time  what  he  said  at  another:  but  truth  is 
always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs 
nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is  always  near 
at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips;  whereas  a 
lie  is  troublesome,  and  needs  a great  many 
more  to  make  it  good. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most 
compendious  wisdom,  and  an  excellent  in- 
strument for  the  speedy  dispatch  of  business. 
It  creates  confidence  in  those  we  have  to 
deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many  inquiries, 
and  brings  things  to  an  issue  in  few  words. 
It  is  like  travelling  in  a plain  beaten  road, 
which  commonly  brings  a man  sooner  to  bis 
journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men 
often  lose  themselves.  In  a word,  whatever 
convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  in  false- 
hood and  dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over;  but 
the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because 
it  bringB  a man  under  an  everlasting  jealousy 
and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  when 
he  speaks  truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps 
he  means  honestly.  When  a man  hath  once 
forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity, 
nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn,  neither 
truth  nor  falsehood. 

Indeed,  if  a man  were  only  to  deal  in  the 


world  for  a day,  and  should  never  have 
occasion,  to  converse  more  with  mankind, 
never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good 
word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter  (as  far 
as  respects  the  affairs  of  this  world)  if  he 
spent  his  reputation  all  at  once , and  ven- 
tured it  at  one  throw.  But  if  he  be  to  con- 
tinue in  the  world,  and  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  reputation  while  he  is  in  it,  let 
him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all 
his  words  and  actions,  for  nothing  but  this 
will  hold  out  to  the  end.  All  other  arts 
may  fail,  but  truth  and  integrity  will  carry 
a man  through,  and  bear  him  out  to  the  last. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  EARLY  PIETY. 

Consider,  if  we  will  deny  God  the  hearty 
and  vigorous  service  of  our  best  days,  how 
can  we  expect  that  he  will  accept  the  faint 
and  flattering  devotions  of  old  age?  Wise  men 
are  wont  to  provide  some  stay  and  comfort 
for  themselves  against  the  infirmities  of  that 
time ; that  they  may  have  something  to  lean 
upon  in  their  weakness,  something  to  mi- 
tigate the  afflictions  of  that  dark  and  gloomy 
evening;  that  what  they  cannot  enjoy  of 
present  pleasure,  may  in  gome  measure  be 
made  up  to  them  in  comfortable  reflections 
upon  the  past  actions  of  a holy  and  well- 
spent  life. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  neg- 
lected religion  dayB  without  number;  if  we 
have  lived  a vicious  life,  we  have  foolishly 
contrived  to  make  our  burden  then  heaviest, 
when  we  are  least  able  to  stand  under  it; 
we  have  provided  an  infinite  matter  for  re- 
pentance, when  there  is  hardly  any  space 
left  for  the  exercise  of  it;  and  whatever  is 
done  ill  it  will,  I fear,  be  so  done,  os  to 
signify  but  very  little,  either  to  our  present 
comfort,  or  to  our  future  happiness. 

Consider  this,  O young  man,  in  time;  and 
if  thou  wouldst  not  have  God  ‘cast  thee  oft 
in  thine  old  age,  and  forsake  thee  when  thy 
strength  fail,  do  thou  remember  him  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth ; for  this  is  the  acceptable 
time,  this  is  the  day  of  salvation.’ 

Acquaint  thyself  with  him,  and  remember 
him  now ; defer  not  so  necessary  a work,  no, 
not  for  a moment:  begin  it  just  now,  that 
so  thou  mayst  have  made  some  good  pro- 
gress in  it  before. the  ‘evil  days  come,’  before 
the  ‘sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  be 
darkened,’  and  all  the  comforts  and  joys  of 
life  be  tied  and  gone. 


LETTER  TO  MR.  NICHOLAS  HUNT. 

Sir,  Edmonton,  Jan.  16,  1688. 

I am  sorry  to  understand  by  Mr.  Jane- 
way’s  letter  to  my  son,  that  your  distemper 
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grows  upon  you,  and  that  you  seem  to  decline 
?o  fast.  I am  very  sensible  how  much  easier 
H is  to  give  advice  agninst  trouble,  in  the 
rase  of  another,  than  to  take  it  in  our  own. 

It  hath  pleased  God  to  exercise  me  of 
late  with  a very  sore  trial  in  the  loss  of  my 
dear  and  only  child,  in  which  I do  perfectly 
submit  to  his  good  pleasure,  firmly  believing 
that  he  always  does  that  which  is  best  Ami 
yet,  though  reason  be  satisfied,  our  passion 
is  not  so  soon  appeased;  and,  when  nature 
has  received  a wound,  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  healing  of  it  Since  thatGod  hath 
thought  fit  to  give  me  a nearer  summons, 
and  a closer  warning  of  mv  own  mortality, 
in  the  danger  of  an  apoplexy;  which  yet, 

I thank  God  for  it,  hath  occasioned  no  very 
melancholy  reflections.  But  this,  perhaps, 
is  more  owing  to  natural  temper  than  pni- 
losophy  and  wise  consideration. 

Your  case  I know  is  very  different,  who 
are  of  a temper  naturally  melancholy,  and 
under  a distemper  apt  to  increase  it;  for 
both  which,  great  allowances  ought  to  be 
made.  And  yet,  methinks,  both  reason  and 
religion  do  offer  us  considerations  of  that 
solidity  and  strength,  as  may  very  well  sup- 
port our  spirits  under  all  frailties  and  infir- 
mities of  tne  flesh;  such  as  these: 

That  God  is  perfect  love  and  goodness; 
that, we  are  not  only  his  creatures,  but  his 
children,  and  as  dear  to  him  as  to  ourselves; 
that  he  does  not  afflict  willingly,  or  grieve 
the  children  of  men ; and  that  all  evils  and 
afflictions,  which  befall  us,  are  intended  for 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  greater  evils  of 
sin  and  punishment ; and  therefore  we  ought 
not  only  to  submit  to  them  with  patience, 
m being  deserved  by  ns,  but  to  receive  them 
with  thankfulness,  as  being  designed  by  him 
to  do  us  that  good,  and  to  bring  us  to  that 
sense  of  him  and  ourselves , which  nothing 
else  would  perhaps  have  done:  that  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  but  short 
and  light,  compared  with  that  extreme  and 
endless  misery,  which  wo  have  deserved, 
and  with  that  ‘exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory’  which  we  hope  for  in  the  other 
world:  that,  if  we  be  careful  to  make  the  I 
best  preparations  for  death  and  eternity, 
whatever  brings  us  nearer  to  our  end  brings 
ns  nearer  to  our  happiness ; and  how  rugged 
soever  the  way  be,  the  comfort  is  that  it 
leads  us  to  our  Father’s  house,  where  we 
shall  want  nothing  that  we  can  wish.  When 
we  labour  under  a dangerous  distemper 
• which  threatens  our  life,  what  would  we  not 
he  content  to  bear,  in  order  to  a perfect 
recovery,  could  we  but  be  assured  of  it? 
And  should  we  not  be  willing  to  endure 
much  more,  in  order  to  perfect  happiness 


and  that  eternal  life  which  God,  that  ‘can- 
not lie,’  hath  promised?  Nature,  I know, 
is  fond  of  life,  and  apt  to  be  still  lingering 
after  a long  contiuuance  here.  And  yet  a 
long  life,  with  the  usual  burthens  and  infir- 
mities of  it,  is  seldom  desirable.  It  is  but 
the  same  thing  over  again,  or  worse;  so 
many  more  nights  and  flays,  summers  and 
winters,  a repetition  of  the  same  pleasures, 
but  with  less  pleasure  and  relish  every  day: 
a return  of  the  same  or  greater  pain  and 
trouble,  but  with  less  strength  and  patience 
to  bear  them. 

These  and  the  like  considerations  I use 
to  entertain  myself  withal,  not  only  with 
contentment  but  comfort,  though  with  great 
inequality  of  temper  at  several  times,  anil 
with  much  mixture  of  human  frailties,  which 
will  always  stick  to  us  while  we  are  in  this 
world.  However,  by  these  kinds  of  thoughts 
death  will  become  more  familiar  to  us,  and 
we  shall  be  able  by  degrees  to  bring  our 
minds  close  to  it  without  starting  at  it.  The 
greatest  tenderness  I find  in  myself  is  with 
regard  to  some  near  relations,  especially  the 
dear  and  constant  companion  of  my  life,* 
which,  I must  confess,  doth  very  sensibly 
touch  me.  But  then  I consider,  anil  so  1 
hope  will  they  also,  that  this  separation  will 
be  but  a very  little  while;  and  that  though 
1 shall  leave  them  in  a bad  world,  yet  under 
the  care  and  protection  of  a good  God,  who 
can  be  more  and  better  to  them  than  all  other 
relations,  and  will  certainly  be  so  to  those 
that  love  him  and  hope  in  his  mercy. 

I shall  not  advise  you  what  to  do,  and 
what  use  to  make  of  this  time  of  your  vi- 
sitation. I have  reason  to  believe,  that  you 
have  been  careful  in  the  time  of  your  health 
to  prepare  for  the  evil  day,  and  have  been 
conversant  in  those  books  which  give  the 
best  directions  to  this  purpose ; and  have 
not,  as  too  many  do,  put  off  the.  great  work 
of  your  life  to  the  end  of  it.  And  then  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but,  as  well  as  you  can 
under  your  present  weakness  and  pains,  to 
renew  your  repentance  for  all  the  errors  and 
miscarriages  of  youjftlifc,  and  earnestly  to 
beg  God’s  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  them 
for  his  sake,  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins:  to  comfort  yourself  in  the  goodness 
and  promises  of  God,  and  the  hope  of  that 
happiness  yon  are  ready  to  enter  into ; and, 
in  the  meantime,  to  exercise  faith  ami 
patience  for  a little  while.  And  be  of  good 
courage,  since  you  see  land.  The  storm 
which  you  are  in  will  soon  be  over;  and 
then  it  will  be  as  if  it  had  never  been,  or 
rather  the  remembrance  of  it  will  be  pleasant. 

I do  not  use  to  write  such  long  letters: 
but  I do  heartily  compassionate  your  case, 
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and  I should  be  clad  if  I could  suggest 
any  thing  that  might  help  to  mitigate  your 
trouble,  and  make  that  sharp  and  rugged 
way,  through  which  you  are  to  pass  into  a 
better  world,  a little  more  smooth  and  easy. 
I pray  God  to  fit  us  both  for  that  great 
change,  which  we  must  once  undergo;  and, 
if  we  be  but  in  any  good  measure  fit  for 
it,  sooner  or  later  makes  no  great  difference. 
I commend  you  to  the  ‘Father  of  all  mercies, 
and  the  God  of  all  consolation,’  beseeching 
him  to  increase  your  faith  and  patience,  and 
to  stand  by  you  in  your  last  and  great  con- 


flict: that,  ‘when  you  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  you  may 
fear  no  evil’;  and  when  your  heart  fails, 
and  your  strength  fails,  you  may  find  him 
‘the  strength  of  your  heart  and  your  portion 
for  ever.’ 

Farewell,  my  good  friend;  and  whilst  we 
are  here  let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that 
we  may  have  a joyful  meeting  in  another 
world.  I rest,  sir,  your  truly  affectionate 
friend  and  servant, 

J.  Tuxotson. 

I 


THOMAS  BURNET. 


Dt.  Thomas  Barnet,  born  In  1635,  acquired  great  cele- 
brity by  the  publication  of  a work  entitled  ‘The  Sacred  Hi- 
story of  the  Earth,  containing  an  account  of  its  origin  and 
of  all  the  generalChangea  which  It  hath  already  undergone 
or  is  to  undergo  till  the  Consummation  of  Ail  Things.* 
This  volume  appeared  first  in  Latin  in  1680,  but  was 
translated  into  tho  English  language  by  the  author  in 
1691.  In  a scientific  point  of  view  the  production  is 


worthless,  but  it  possesses  great  attractions  In  its  magni- 
ficent style  and  sublime  imagery.  He  also  wrote  the 
book  entitled  ‘Archaeologia  Philosophies'  and  one  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  originally  written  in  Latin,  under 
the  name  of  ‘Christian  Faith  and  Unties-*  It  is  said 
that  Burnet  was  prevented  from  filling  any  high  or 
distinguished  office  on  account  of  hia  religious  views.  He 
died  in  1716. 


ON  THE  COMING  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  or  of  human  affairs,  so 
great  and  so  extraordinary  as  the  two  last 
scenes  of  them,  The  Coming  of  our  Savi- 
our, and  the  Burning  of  the  World.  If  we 
could  draw  in  our  minds  the  pictures  of 
these  in  true  and  lively  colours,  we  should 
scarce  be  able  to  attend  any  tbing  else,  or 
ever  divert  our  imagination  from  these  two 
objects:  for  wbat  can  more  affect  us  than 
the  greatest  glory  that  ever  was  visible 
upon  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  the  great- 
est terror;— a God  descending  at  the  head 
of  an  array  of  Angels,  and  a burning  World 
under  bis  feet? 

As  to  the  face  of  nature  just  before  the 
coming  of  our  Saviour , that  may  be  best 
collected  from  the  signs  of  his  coming  men- 
tioned in  the  precedent  chapter.  Those,  all 
meeting  together,  help  to  prepare  and  make 
ready  a theatre  fit  f<*  an  angry  God  to 
come  down  upon.  The  countenance  of  the 
heavens  will  be  dark  and  gloomy;  and  a 
veil  drawn  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  The 
earth  in  a disposition  every  where  to  break 
into  open  flames.  The  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains smoking;  the  rivers  dry;  earthquakes 
in  several  places;  the  sea  sunk  and  retired 
into  its  deepest  channel,  and  roaring  as 
against  some  mighty  storm.  These  things 
will  make  the  day  dead  and  melancholy; 
but  the  night  scenes  will  have  more  of  hor- 
ror in  them,  when  the  blazing  stars  appear, 
like  so  many  furies  with  their  lighted  torch- 


es, threatening  to  set  all  on  fire.  For  I 
do  not  doubt  but  the  comets  will  bear  a 
part  in  this  tragedy,  and  have  something 
extraordinary  in  them  at  that  time,  either 
as  to  number  or  bigness,  or  nearness  to  the 
earth.  Besides  the  air  will  be  full  of  flam- 
ing meteors,  of  unusual  forms  and  magni- 
tudes; balls  of  fire  rolling  in  the  skv,  and 
pointed  lightnings  darted  against  the  earth, 
mixed  with  cUps  of  thunder  and  unusual 
noises  from  the  clouds.  The  moon  and  the 
stars  will  be  confused  and  irregular,  both 
in  their  light  and  motions;  as  if  the  whole 
frame  of  the  heavens  was  out  of  order, 
and  all  the  laws  of  nature  were  broken  or 
expired. 

When  all  things  are  in  this  languishing 
or  dying  posture,  and  tho  inhabitants  ot 
the  earth  under  the  fears  of  their  last  end, 
the  heavens  will  open  on  a sudden  and  the 
glory  of  God  will  appear.  A glory  sur- 
passing the  sun  in  its  greatest  radiancy; 
which  though  we  cannot  describe,  we  may 
suppose  it  will  bear  some  resemblance  or 
proportion  with  those  representations  that 
are  made  in  Scripture  of  God  upon  his 
throne.  This  wonder  in  the  heavens,  what- 
soever its  form  may  be,  will  presently  at- 
tract the  eyes  of  all  the  Christian  world. 
Nothing  can  more  affect  than  an  object  so 
unusual  and  so  illustrious,  and  that  proba- 
bly brings  along  with  it  their  last  destiny, 
and  will  put  a period  to  all  human  affairs. . . . 

As  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  express  or 
conceive  the  dread  and  majesty  of  his  ap- 
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pearance,  so  neither  can  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  express  the  passions  and  consterna- 
tion of  tiie  people  that  behold  it.  These 
things  exceed  the  measures  of  human  affaire, 
and  of  human  thoughts:  wc  have  neither 
words  nor  comparisons  to  make  them  known 
bv.  The  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  the  Emperors  of  the  East,  in  their  ar- 
mies, in  their  triumphs,  in  their  inaugurations, 
is  but  tho  sport  and  entertainment  of  chil- 
dren, if  compared  with  this  solemnity. 
When  God  condescends  to  an  external  glory, 
with  a visible  train  and  equipage;  when, 
from  all  the  provinces  of  his  vast  and  bound- 
less empire,  he  summons  his  nobles,  as  I 
may  so  say  — the  several  orders  of  angels 
sna  archangels — to  attend  his  person,  though 
we  cannot  tell  the  form  or  manner  of  his 
ippearance,  we  know  there  is  nothing  in 
our  experience,  or  in  tho  whole  history  of 
this  world,  that  can  be  a just  representation 
of  the  least  part  of  it.  No  armies  so  nu- 
merous as  the  host  of  Heaven;  and,  instead 
of  the  wild  noises  of  the  rabble,  which 
makes  a great  part  of  our  worldlv  state,  this 
blessed  company  will  breathe  tlicir  hallelu- 
iahs into  the  open  air,  and  repeated  accla- 
mations of  salvation  to  God,  which  sits  upon 
the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb 

Imagine  all  Nature  now  standing  in  a 
silent  expectation  to  receive  its  last  doom; 
the  tutelary  and  destroying  angels  to  have 
their  instructions;  every  thing  to  be  ready 
for  the  fatal  hour;  and  then,  after  a little 
silence,  all  the  host  of  heaven  to  raise  their 
vpice,  and  sing  aloud:  Let  God  arise:  let 
bis  enemies  be  scattered ; as  smoke  is  driven 
sway,  so  drive  them  away;  as  wax  mcltctk 
before  the  fire,  so  let  the  wicked  perish  at 
the  presence  of  God.  And  upon  this,  as 
upon  a signal  given,  all  the  sublunary  world 
breaks  into  flames,  and  all  the  treasures  of 
lire  are  opened  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

Thus  the  coiillagration  begins.  If  ono 
should  now  go  about  to  represent  tbo  world 
on  fire,  with  all  the  confusions  that  neces- 
sarily must  be  in  nature  and  in  mankind 
upon  that  occasion,  it  would  seem  to  most 
men  a romantic  scene.  Yet  we  nre  sure 
there  must  be  such  a scene.  The  heavens 
will  pass  away  with  a noise,  and  the  ele- 
ments will  ineit  with  fervent  heat,  nnd  all 
the  works  of  the  earth  will  bo  burnt  up ; 
and  these  things  cannot  come  to  pass  with- 
out the  greatest  disorders  imaginable,  both 
m the  minds  of  man  and  in  external  nature, 
and  the  saddest  spectacles  that  eye  can  be- 
hold. We  think  it  a great  matter  to  see  a 
single  person  burnt  alive;  here  are  millions 
shneking  in  the  tliunes  at  once.  It  is  fright- 
lol  to  us  to  look  upon  a great  city  in 


flames,  and  to  sec  the  distractions  and  miseiy 
of  the  people;  here  is  an  universal  fire 
through  all  the  cities  of  the  earth,  and  an 
universal  massacre  of  their  inhabitants. 
Whatsoever  the  prophets  foretold  of  the 
desolations  of  Juuea,  Jerusalem,  or  Baby- 
lon, in  the  highest  strains,  is  more  than  li- 
terally accomplished  in  this  last  and  gene- 
ral calamity;  and  tlioso  only  that  are  spec- 
tators of  it  can  make  its  history. 

The  disorders  in  nature  and  the  inani- 
mate world  will  be  no  less,  nor  leas  strange 
nnd  unaccountable,  than  those  in  mankind. 
Every  clement,  and  every  region,  so  lar  as 
the  bounds  of  this  fire  extend,  will  be  in  a 
tumult  and  a fury,  and  the  whole  habitable 
world  running  into  confusion.  A world  is 
sooner  destroyed  than  made;  and  nature 
relapses  hastily  into  that  chaos  state  out  ol 
which  she  came  by  slow  and  leisurely  mo- 
tions, as  an  army  advances  into  the  field 
by  just  and  regular  marches;  but,  when  it 
is  broken  and  routed,  it  flies  with  precipi- 
tation, and  one  cannot  describe  its  posture. 
Fire  is  a barbarous  enemy;  it  gives  no 
mercy;  there  is  nothing  but  fury  and  rage, 
and  ruin,  and  destruction  wheresoever  it 
revails.  A storm,  or  hurricane,  though  it 
e but  the  force  of  air,  makes  a strange 
havoc  where  it  comes;  but  devouring 
flames,  or  exhalations  set  on  Are,  have  still 
a far  greater  violence,  and  carry  more  ter- 
ror along  with  them.  Thunder  and  earth- 
quakes are  the  sons  of  fire;  and  we  kuow 
nothing  in  all  nature  more  impetuous  or 
more  irresistibly  destructive  than  these  two. 
And,  accordingly,  in  this  last  war  of  the 
elements,  we  mav  be  sure  they  will  bear 
their  parts  and  do  great  execution  in  the 
several  regions  of  tho  world.  Earthquakes 
and  subterraneous  eruptions  will  tear  the 
body  and  bowels  of  the  earth ; and  thunders 
and  convulsive  motions  of  the  air  rend  the 
skies.  The  waters  of  the  sea  will  boil  and 
struggle  with  streams  of  sulphur  that  run 
into  them ; which  will  make  them  fume, 
and  smoke,  and  roar,  beyond  nil  storms  and 
tempests;  and  these  noises  of  the  sea  will 
be  answered  again  from  the  land  by  falling 
rocks  and  mountains.  This  is  a small  part 

of  the  disorders  of  that  day 

But  if  we  suppose  the  storm  over,  and 
that  the  Arc  hath  got  an  entire  victory  over 
all  other  bodies,  and  hath  subdued  every 
thing  to  itself,  the  conflagration  will  end 
in  a deluge  of  fire,  or  in  a sea  of  fire,  cover- 
ing the  whole  globe  of  the  earth;  for, 
when  tho  exterior  region  of  the  earth  is 
melted  into  a lluor,  like  molten  glass  or 
running  metal,  it  will,  according  to  the  na- 
| ture  of  other  fluids,  fill  all  vacuities  nnd  de- 
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press  ions,  and  fall  into  a regular  surface, 
at  an  equal  distance  every  where  from  its 
centre.  This  sea  of  fire,  like  the  first  abyss, 
will  cover  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  make 
n kind  of  second  chaos,  and  leave  a capa- 
city for  another  world  to  rise  from  it.  But 
that  is  not  our  present  business.  Let  us 
only,  if  you  please  to  take  leave  of  this 
subject,  reflect,  upon  this  occasion,  on  the 
vanity  and  transient  glory  of  all  this  habit- 
able world;  how,  by  the  force  of  one  ele- 
ment breaking  loose  upon  the  rest,  all  the 
varieties  of  nature , ail  the  works  of  art, 
all  the  labours  of  men,  are  reduced  to  no- 
thing; all  that  we  admired  and  adored  before 
as  great  and  magnificent  is  obliterated  or 
banished;  and  another  form  and  face  of 
tilings  plain,  simple,  and  every  where  the 
same,  overspreads  the  whole  earth.  Where 
are  now  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  and 
their  great  imperial  cities?  Their  pillars, 
trophies,  and  monuments  of  glory?  Show 
me  where,  they  stood;  read  the  inscription; 
tell  me  the  victor's  name.  What  remains, 
what  impressions , what  difference  or  di- 
stinction, do  you  see  in  this  mass  of  fire? 
Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  tho  great  city, 
the  Empress  of  the  world,  whose  domination 
and  superstition,  ancient  and  modern,  make 
a great  part  of  the  history  of  this  earth, 


what  is  become  of  her, now?  She  laid  her 
foundations  deep,  and  her  palaces  were 
strong  and  sumptuous;  she  glorified  herself 
and  lived  deliciously,  and  said  in  her  heart, 
I sit  a queen,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow 
But  her  hour  is  come,  she  is  wiped  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in 
perpetual  oblivion.  But  it  is  not  cities  only, 
and  works  of  men's  hands,  but  the  ever- 
lasting hills  and  mountains  nnd  rocks  of 
the  earth  are  melted  as  wax  before  the  sun  ; 
and  their  place  is  nowhere  found.  Here 
stood  the  Alps,  a prodigious  range  of  stone, 
the  load  of  the  earth,  that  covered  many 
countries,  and  reached  their  arms  from  the 
ocean  to  the  Black  Sea:  this  huge  mass  of 
stone  is  softened  and  dissolved,  as  a tender 
cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  the  African 
mountains , and  Atlas  with  his  top  above 
the  clouds.  There  was  frozen  Caucasus, 
and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  the  mountains 
of  Asia.  And  yonder,  towards  the  north, 
stood  the  Kiphsran  Hills,  clothed  in  ice  and 
snow.  All  these  are  vanished , dropt  awav 
as  the  snow  upon  their  heads,  and  swallow- 
ed up  in  a red  sea  of  fire,  (ireat  and  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty; 
just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
Saints  1 Hallelujah. 


III.  PHILOSOPHICAL, 

HISTORICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITERS. 


JOHN  MILTON. 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PEE88. 

I deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
concernment  in  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, to  have  a vigilant  eye  how  books 
demean  themselves  as  well  as  men;  and 
thereafter  to  confine , imprison , and  do 
sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors;  for 
hooks  are  not  absolutely  dead  things;  but 
do  contain  a potency  of  life  in  them,  to  be 
as  active  as  that  soul  whose  progeny  they 
are;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as  in  a vial, 
the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that 
living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I know 
they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  produc- 
tive, ns  those  fabulous  dragons'  teeth;  and 
being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to 
spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  band,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good 
almost  kill  a man  as  kill  a good  book : who 


kills  a man  kills  a reasonable  creature,  God’s 
image;  but  he  who  destroys  a good  book, 
kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God, 
as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a man  lives 
a burden  to  the  earth;  but  a good  book  is 
the  precious  life-blood  of  a master-spirit, 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a life  beyond  life.  Tis  true  no  age  can  re- 
store a life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no 
great  loss;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not 
oft  recover  the  loss  of  a rejected  truth,  for 
the  want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the 
worse.  We  should  be  wary,  therefore,  what 
persecution  we  raise  against  the  living  la- 
bours of  public  men,  how  spill  that  sea- 
soned life  of  man,  preserved  ana  stored  up  in 
books;  siuee  we  see  a kind  of  homicide 
may  be  thus  committed,  sometimes  a kind 
of  martyrdom ; and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole 
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impressiou,  a kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the 
execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  ele- 
mental life,  but  strikes  nt  that  ethereal  and 
soft  essence,  the  breath  of  reason  itself,  slays 
an  immortality  rather  than  a life.  * * 

Wholesome  meats  to  a vitiated  stnuiach 
dilTer  little  or  nothing  from  unwholesome; 
and  best  books  to  a naughty  mind  are  not 
unapplicable  to  occasions  of  evil.  Bad  meats 
will  scarce  breed  good  nourishment  in  the 
healthiest  concoction ; but  herein  the  differ- 
ence is  of  bad  books,  that  they  to  a discreet 
and  judicious  reader  serve  in  many  respects 
to  discover,  to  confute,  to  forewarn,  and  to 
illustrate.  * * Good  and  evil,  we  know, 

in  the  field  of  this  world  grow  up  together 
almost  inseparably;  and  the  knowledge  of 
good  is  so  involved  and  interwoven  with  the 
knowledge  of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cunning 
resemblances  hardly  to  be  discerned,  that 
those  confused  seeds  which  were  imposed 
upon  Psyche  as  an  incessant  labour  to  cull 
out,  and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more  inter- 
mixed. It  was  from  out  the  rind  of  one 
apple  tasted,  that  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  as  two  twins  cleaving  together, 
leaped  forth  into  the  world.  Anil  perhaps 
this  is  that  doom  which  Adam  fell  into  of 
knowing  good  and  evil,  that  is  to  say,  of 
knowing  good  by  evil.  As  therefore  the  state 
of  man  now  is,  what  wisdom  can  there  be 
to  choose,  what  continence  to  forbear,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  evil?  lie  that  can 
apprehend  and  consider  vice,  with  all  her 
baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain, 
and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet  prefer  that  which 
is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  war-faring 
Christian.  1 cannot  praise,  a fugitive  und 
cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  unbrealhed, 
that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary, 
but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  im- 
mortal garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without 
dust  and  heat-  Assuredly  we  bring  not  in- 
nocence into  the  world,  we  bring  impurity 
much  rather:  that  which  purifies  us  is  trial, 
and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary.  That  virtue, 
therefore,  which  is  but  a youngling  in  the 
contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  tho  ut- 
most that  vice  promises  to  her  followers, 
and  rejects  it,  is  but  a blank  virtue,  not  a 
pure:  her  whiteness  is  but  an  cxcremental 
whiteness:  which  was  the  reason  why  our 
tage  and  serious  poet,  Spenser  (whom  I dare 
be  known  to  think  a better  teacher  than 
Scotus  or  Aquinas),  describing  true  temper- 
ance under  the  person  of  Guion,  brings  him 
in  with  his  Palmer  through  the  cave  of 
Mammon  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss,  that 
he  might  see  and  know,  and  yet  abstain. 
Since,  therefore,  the  knowledge  and  survey 
of  vice  is  in  this  world  so  necessary  to  tho 


constituting  of  human  virtue,  and  the  scan- 
ning of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth, 
how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with  less  dan- 
ger, scout  into  the  regions  of  sin  and  falsity, 
than  by  reading  all  manner  of  tractates,  and 
bearing  all  manner  of  reason?  * * 

I lastly  proceed,  from  the  no  good  it  can 
do,  to  the  manifest  hurt  it  causes,  in  being 
first  the  greatest  discouragement  and  alfront 
that  can  be  offered  to  learning  and  to  learned 
men.  It  was  a complaint  and  lamentation  of 
prelates,  upon  every  least  breath  of  a motion 
to  remove  pluralities,  and  distribute  more 
equally  church  revenues,  that  then  all  learn- 
ing would  be  for  ever  dashed  and  discoura- 
ged. But  as  for  that  opinion,  I never  found 
cause  to  think  that  the  tenth  part  of  learn- 
ing stood  or  fell  with  the  clergy ; nor  could 
I ever  but  hold  it  for  a sordid  and  unworthy 
speech  of  any  churchman  who  had  a compe- 
tency left  him.  If,  therefore,  ye  be  loath  to 
dishearten  utterly  and  discontent,  not  tho 
mercenary  crew  and  false  pretenders  to  learn- 
ing, but  the  free  and  ingenuous  sort  of  such 
as  evidently  were  born  to  study  and  love 
learning  for  itself,  not  for  lucre,  or  anv  other 
end,  but  tho  service  of  God  and  of  truth, 
and  perhaps  that  lasting  fame  and  perpetuity 
of  praise  which  God  and  good  men  have 
consented  shall  be  the  reward  of  those  whose 
ublisbcd  labours  advance  the  good  of  man- 
ind ; then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust  the 
judgment  and  honesty  of  one  who  hath  but 
a common  repute  in  learning,  and  never  yet 
offended,  as  not  to  count  him  fit  to  print 
his  mind  without  a tutor  nnd  examiner,  lest 
he  should  drop  n schism,  or  something  of 
corruption,  is  the  greatest  displeasure  and 
indignity,  to  n free  and  knowing  spirit,  that 
can  ue  put  upon  him.  What  advantage  is 
it  to  Ik:  a man,  over  it  is  to  be  a boy  at 
school,  if  wo  have  only  escaped  the  ferula 
to  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur? 
— if  serious  and  elaborate  writings,  as  if 
they  were  no  more  than  the  theme  of  a 
grammar  lad  under  his  pedagogue,  must  not 
he  uttered  without  the  cursory  eyes  of  a 
temporising  nnd  extemporising  licenser?  He 
j who  is  not  trusted  with  his  own  actions, 
I his  drift  not  being  known  to  be  evil,  and 
standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty, 
has  no  great  argument  to  think  himself  ro- 
uted in  the  commonwealth  wherein  he  was 
om  for  other  than  a fool  or  a foreigner. 
When  a man  writes  to  the  world,  ho  sum- 
mons up  all  bis  reason  and  deliberation  to 
assist  him:  he  searches,  meditates,  is  indus- 
trious, and  likely  consults  nnd  confers  with 
his  judicious  friends;  after  all  which  is  done, 
ho  takes  himself  to  be  informed  in  what  he 
writes,  as  well  ns  any  that  writ  before  him; 
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if  in  this,  the  most  consummate  act  of  his 
fidelity  and  ripeness,  no  years,  no  industry, 
no  former  proof  of  his  abilities  can  bring 
him  to  that  state  of  maturity,  as  not  to  be 
still  mistrusted  and  suspected,  unless  ho  carry 
all  his  considerate  diligence,  all  his  midnight 
watchings,  and  expense  of  Palladiau  oil,  to 
the  hasty  view  of  an  unlcisured  licenser,  per- 
haps much  his  younger,  perhaps  far  his  in- 
ferior in  judgment,  |ierhapB  one  who  never 
knew  the  labour  of  book  writing;  and  if  ho 
be  not  repulsed,  or  slighted,  must  appear  in 
print  like  a puny  with  nis  guardian,  and  his 
censor’s  hand  on  the  back  of  his  title, 'to 
be  his  bail  and  surety  that  he  is  no  idiot  or 
seducer;  it  cannot  be  but  a dishonour  and 
derogation  to  tho  author,  to  the  book,  to 
the  privilege  and  dignity  of  learning.  ' * 

And  how  can  a man  teach  with  authority, 
which  is  the  lifo  of  teaching;  how  can  he 
be  a doctor  in  his  book,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
or  else  had  better  be  silent,  whenas  all  lie 
teaches,  all  he  delivers,  is  but  under  the 
tuition,  under  the  correction  of  his  patriarchal 
licenser,  to  blotor  alter  what  precisely  accords 
not  with  the  hidebound  humour  which  he  calls 
his  judgment?  When  every  acute  reader,  upon 
the  first  sight  of  a pedantic  license,  will  be 
rea<ly  with  these  like  words  to  ding  tho  book 
a quoit's  distance  from  him,  I hate  a pupil 
teacher,  I endure  not  an  instructor  that 
comes  to  mo  under  the  wardship  of  an  over- 
seeing fist.  * • 

And  lest  some  should  persuade  ye,  Lords 
and  Commons,  that  these  arguments  of 
learned  men's  discouragement  at  this  vour 
order  are  mere  flourishes,  and  not  real,  I 
Could  recount  what  1 have  seen  and  heard 
in  other  countries,  where  this  kind  of  inqui- 
sition tyrannises;  when  I have  sat  among 
their  learned  men  (for  that  honour  I had), 
and  been  counted  happy  to  be  born  in  such 
a place  of  philosophic  freedom,  as  they  sup- 
posed England  was,  while  themselves  did 
nothing  but  bemoan  tho  servile  condition  into 
which  learning  amongst  them  was  brought;, 
that  this  was  it  which  had  damped  the  glory 
of  Italian  wits:  that  nothing  had  been  there 
written  now  these  many  years  but  flattery  and 
fustian.  Tbcrc  it  was  that  1 found  and  visited 
the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a prisoner,  to 
the  inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy 
otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
licensers  thought.  And  though  I knew  that 
England  then  was  groaning  loudest  under  the 
prelatienl  yoke,  nevertheless  I.  took  it  as  a 
pledge  of  future  happiness  that  other  nations 
were  so  persuaded  of  her  liberty.  Yet  it  was 
beyond  my  hope  that  those  worthies  were  then 
breathing  in  her  air,  who  should  be  her 
leaders  to  such  a deliverance,  as  shall  never 


be  forgotten  by  any  revolution  of  time  that 
this  world  hath  to  finish. 

Lords  and  Commons  of  England ! consider 
what  nation  it  is  whereof  ye  are;  and  whereof 
ye  are  the  governors;  a nation  not  slow  and 
dull,  but  of  a quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing 
spirit;  acute  to  invent,  subtile  and  sinewy 
to  discourse,  not  beneath  tho  reach  of  any 
oint  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.  * * 
lethinks  I sec  in  my  mind  a noble  and  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a strong  man  after 
sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks;  me- 
thinks  I see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty 
youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the 
full  mid-day  beam;  purging  and  unsealing  her 
long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of 
heavenly  radiance ; while  tho  whole  noise  of 
timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also 
that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means.  • • 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let 
loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  soTruth  be  in  the 
field,  wo  do  injuriously,  by  licensing  nnd  pro- 
hibiting, to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her 
and  falsehood  grapple;  who  ever  knew  Truth 
put  to  the  worse  in  a free  and  open  encoun- 
ter? Her  confuting  is  tho  best  and  surest 
suppressing.  Ho  who  hears  what  praying 
there  i9  for  light  and  clear  knowledge  to  be 
sent  down  among  us,  would  think  of  other 
matters  to  be  constituted  beyond  the  discipline 
of  Geneva,  framed  and  fabricked  already  to 
our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new  light  which 
we  beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  bo  who 
envy  and  oppose,  if  it  come  not  first  in  at 
their  easements.  What  a collusion  is  this, 
whenas  we  arc  exhorted  by  the  wise  man  to 
use  diligence,  ‘to  seek  for  wisdom  as  for  hid- 
den treasures,’  early  and  late,  that  another 
order  shall  enjoin  us  to  know  nothing  hut 
by  statute  1 When  a man  hath  been  labouring 
the  hardest  labour  in  the  deep  mines  of 
knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his  findings 
in  all  their  equipage,  drawn  forth  his  reasons, 
ns  it  were  a battle  ranged,  scattered  and 
defeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out 
his  adversary  into  the  plain,  oilers  him  the 
advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  ho  please,  only 
that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of  argu- 
ment; for  his  opponents  then  to  skulk,  to  lay 
ambushments,  tokeepa  narrow  bridgeof  licens- 
ing where  the ehallengersliould  pass,  thonghit 
be  valour  enough  in  soldiership,  i9  but  weakness 
and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  Truth.  For  who 
knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the 
Almighty?  She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stra- 
tagems, norlicensings,  to  make  her  victorious; 
those  are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that  error 
uses  against  her  power;  give  her  but  room, 
and  do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps. 
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J.  Locke  wm  born  In  103*2  and  received  his  education  at  j 
Wasttnliutcr  school,  after  which  ho  entered  college  at  Ox- 
fbfd,  and  nt  a later  period  studied  far  the  medical  profes- 
sion. In  1604  he  accompanied  Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  was 
lent  as  envoy  from  Charles  II,  totheElector  of  Branden- 
burg. Upon  his  return  to  Oxford,  a situation  in  the 
Irish  church  was  offered  to  him,  which,  howover,  he 
refused  and  soon  afterwards  became  an  inmate  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  house  during  which  time  he  was 
employed  in  tho  education  of  this  nobleman's  son.  In 
1672  Lo:ke  received  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  the 
offlee  of  *ei  rotary  of  presentations , of  which  he  was 
deprived  in  the  following  year,  when  tho  Earl  lost  his 
own  appointment  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Locke  remained 
on  the  continent  with  tho  exception  of  one  or  two 
visits  to  England  from  1675  till  tho  revolution  of  1688; 
daring  a part  of  this  time  he  was  obliged  to  lie  concealed 
in  Holland.  In  this  Interval  he  wrote  his  first  letter 
on  Toleration.  In  1690  his  most  celebrated  work,  'An 
Kway  on  the  Human  Understanding'  was  published; 
the  composition  of  this  production  had  occupied  him  i 


1 eighteen  years.  In  tho  same  year  ho  published  two 
| ‘Treatises  on  Civil  Government',  and  In  1605  was  made 
a member  of  tho  ‘Board  of  Trade’,  but  soon  found  him- 
self obliged  to  resign  this  office  on  account  of  U!  health. 
Locke  died  in  17id  at  the  ago  of  noveuty  two.  Of  his 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  'Thoughts  concerning 
Education*  (]t>93),  ‘The  Koa&onahlctiess  of  Christianity* 
(1695),  of  which  he  also  wrote  two  Vindications’ 169G.  ln(j 
a pamphlet  on  'The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding*. 
Hi*  'Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding'  Is  a moat 
complete  and  philosophical  examination  of  tho  human 
mind,  its  powers,  nnd  capacities,  and  serves  ns  well  for 
a fundamental  book  in  metaphyaics.  His  style  Is  clear 
and  comprehensive  and  not  spoiled  by  tho  great  number 
or  technical  terms  and  scholastic  phrases  which  had 
been  generally  used  in  learned  books  until  that  titno. 
The  Earl  of  bhnfleabury  has  said  of  him:  'No  ono  has 
done  more  towards  the  recalling  of  philosophy  into  the 
use  and  practice  of  tho  world  , and  into  the  company  of 
the  politer  and  belter  sort,  who  might  well  be  ashamed 
I of  it  In  ita  other  dress’. 


CAUSES  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  MEN  S UNDER- 
STANDING. 

There  is,  it  is  visible,  great  variety  in 
men’s  understandings,  and  their  natural  con- 
stitutions put  so  wide  a difference  between 
some  men  in  this  respect,  that  art  and  in- 
dustry would  never  be  able  to  master;  and 
their  very  natures  seem  to  waut  a foundation 
to  raise  on  it  that  which  other  men  easily 
attain  unto.  Amongst  men  of  equal  educa- 
tion there  is  a groat  inequality  of  parts. 
And  the  woods  or  America,  as  well  as  the 
schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several 
abilities  in  tho  same  kind.  Though  this  be 
so,  yet  I imagine  most  men  come  very  short 
of  what  they  might  attain  unto  in  their 
several  degrees,  by  a neglect  of  their  under- 
standings. A few  rides  of  logic  arc  thought 
sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who  pretend 
to  the  highest  improvement;  whereas  1 think 
there  are  a great  many  natural  defects  in 
the  understanding  capable  of  amendment, 
which  are  overlooked  and  wholly  neglected. 
And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  men  are 
guilty  of  a great  many  faults  in  the  exercise 
»nd  improvement  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  hinder  them  in  their  progress,  ami 
keep  them  in  ignorance  and  error  all  their 
lives.  Some  of  them  I shall  take  notice  of, 
and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies 
for,  in  the  following  discourse. 

Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and 
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three  miscarriages  that  men  are  guilty  of 
in  reference  to  their  reason,  whereby  tills 
faculty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  ser- 
vice it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And 
he  that  reflects  upon  the  actions  and  dis- 
courses of  mankind,  will  find  their  defects 
in  this  kind  very  frequent  and  very  observable. 


1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason 
at  all , but  do  and  tliink  according  to  the 
example  of  others,  whether  parents,  neigh- 
bours, ministers,  or  who  else  they  are  pleased 
to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit  faith 
in , for  the  saving  of  themselves  the  pains 
and  trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for 
themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  pas- 
sion in  the  place  of  reason,  and  being  re- 
solved that  shall  govern  their  actions  and 
arguments,  neither  use  their  own,  nor  hear- 
ken to  other  people’s  reason,  any  farther 
than  it  suits  their  humour,  interest,  or  party ; 
ami  these,  one  may  observe,  commonly  con- 
tent themselves  with  words  which  have  no 
distinct  ideas  to  them,  though,  in  other 
matters,  that  they  come  with  an  unbiassed 
iudifferency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to 
talk  and  hear  reason,  where  they  have  no 
secret  inclination,  that  hinders  them  from 
being  ^intractable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily 
and  sincerely  follow  reason,  but  for  want  of 
having  that  which  one  may  call  large,  sound, 
round-about  sense,  have  not  a full  view  of 
all  that  relates  to  the  question , and  may 
be  of  momeut  to  decido  it.  We  are  all 
short-sighted , and  very  often  see  but  one 
side  of  a matter;  our  views  are  not  extended 
to  all  that  has  a connexion  with  it.  From 
this  defect,  I think,  no  min  is  free.  We  see 
but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  conclude  not 
right  from  our  partial  views.  This  might 
instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own 
parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult 
with  othors,  even  such  as  came  short  with 
him  in  capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration ; 
for,  since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  generally 
have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing. 
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according  to  our  different,  as  I may  say, 
positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think, 
nor  beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another 
may  not  have  notions  of  things  which  have 
escaped  him,  and  which  his  reason  would 
make  use  of  if  they  came  into  his  mind. 
The  faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never 
deceives  those  who  trust  to  it;  its  con- 
sequences from  what  it  builds  on  arc  evident 
ana  certain;  but  that  which  it  oftenest,  if 
not  only,  misleads  us  in,  is,  that  the  prin- 
ciples imm  which  we  conclude,  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are 
but  a part;  something  is  left  out  which 
should  go  into  the  reekoning  to  make  it  just 
and  exact.  * * 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some 
men  of  study  and  thought,  that  reason  right, 
and  are  lovers  of  truth , do  make  no  great 
advances  in  their  discoveries  of  it.  Error 
and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended  in  their 
minds,  their  decisions  are  lame  and  defective, 
and  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their 
judgments.  The  reason  whereof  is,  they 
converse  but  with  one  sort  of  men , they 
read  but  one  sort  of  books,  they  will  not 
come  in  the  hearing  but  of  one  sort  of  na- 
tions; the  truth  is,  they  canton  out  to  them- 
selves a little  Goshen  in  the  intellectual 
world,  where  light  shines,  and,  as  they  con- 
clude, day  blesses  them ; but  the  rest  of 
that  vast  expansum  they  givo  up  to  night 
and  darkness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near  it. 
They  have  a petty  traffic  with  known  cor- 
respondents in  some  little  creek;  within  that 
they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexterous 
managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products 
of  that  corner  with  which  they  content  them- 
selves, but  will  not  venture  out  into  the 
great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to  survey  the 
riches  that  nature  hath  stored  other  parts 
with,  no  less  genuine,  no  less  solid,  no  less 
useful,  than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot  in 
the  admired  plenty  and  sufficiency  of  their 
own  little  spot,  which  to  them  contains 
whatsoever  is  good  in  the  universe  Those 
who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own 
contracted  territories , and  will  not  look 
abroad  beyond  the  boundaries  that  chance, 
conceit,  or  laziness,  has  set  to  their  inqui- 
ries , but  live  separate  from  the  notions, 
discourses,  and  attainments  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  may  not  amiss  be  represented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  islands,  which, 
being  separated  by  a large  tract  of  sea  from 
all  communion  'nth  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people 
of  the  world.  And  though  the  straitness 
and  conveniences  of  life  amongst  them  had 
never  reached  so  far  as  to  the  use  of  fire, 
till  the  Spaniards,  not  many  years  since,  in  1 


their  voyages  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla 
brought  it  amongst  them,  yet,  in  the  want 
and  ignorance  of  almost  all  things , they 
looked  upon  themselves,  even  after  that  the 
Spaniards  had  brought  amongst  them  the 
notice  of  variety  of  nations  abounding  in 
sciences,  arts,  and  conveniences  of  life,  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  they  looked  upon 
themselves,  I say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest 
people  in  the  universe. 


PRESUMPTION. 

The  variety  of  distempers  in  men's  minds 
is  as  great  as  of  those  in  their  bodies;  some 
are  epidemic,  few  escape  them,  and  every 
one  too,  if  he  would  look  into  himself,  would 
find  some  defect  of  his  particular  genius. 
There  is  scarce  any  one  without  some  idio- 
syncrasy, that  he  suffers  by.  This  man  pre- 
sumes upon  his  parts,  that  they  will  not  fail 
him  at  time  of  need,  and  so  thinks  it  super- 
fluous labour  to  make  any  provision  before- 
hand. His  understanding  is  to  him  like 
Fortunatus's  purse,  which  is  always  to 
furnish  him  without  ever  putting  anv  thing 
into  it  beforehand:  and  so  he  sits  still  satis- 
fied without  endeavouring  to  store  his  un- 
derstanding with  knowledge.  It  is  the  spon- 
taneous product  of  the  country,  and  what 
need  of  labour  in  tillage?  Such  men  may 
spread  their  native  riches  before  the  igno- 
rant; but  they  were  best  not  to  come  to 
stress  and  trial  with  the  skilful.  We  are 
bom  ignorant  of  every  thing.  The  super- 
ficies of  things  that  surround  them,  make 
impressions  of  the  negligent;  but  nobody 
penetrates  into  the  inside  without  labour, 
attention,  and  industry.  Stones  and  timber 
grow  of  themselves;  but  yet  there  is  no 
uniform  pile,  with  symmetry  and  convenience 
to  lodge  in,  without  toil  and  pains.  God 
has  made  the  intellectual  world  narmonious 
and  beautiffil  without  us ; but  it  will  never 
come  into  our  heads  all  at  once;  we  must 
bring  it  home  piece- meal,  and  there  set  it 
up  by  our  own  industry,  or  else  we  shall 
have  nothing  but  darkness  and  a chaos 
within , whatever  order  and  light  there  be 
in  things  without  us. 

READING. 

Those  who  have  read  of  every  thing  are 
thought  to  understand  every  thing  too,  but 
it  is  not  always  so.  Reading  furnishes  the 
mind  only  with  materials  of  knowledge:  it 
is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours.  We 
are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not 
enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a great  load 
of  collections;  unless  we  chew  them  over 
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again,  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and 

nourishment.  There  are  indeed  m some 
writers  visible  instances  of  deep  thought, 
close  and  acute  reasoning,  and  ideas  well 
pursued.  The  light  these  would  give,  would 
be  of  great  use,  if  their  readers  would  ob- 
serve and  imitate  them:  all  the  rest,  at  best 
Are  but  particularly  fit  to  be  turned  into 
knowledge;  but  that  can  be  done  only  by 
our  own  meditation,  and  examining  tbe  reach, 
force,  and  coherence,  of  what  is  said;  and 
then,  as  far  as  we  apprehend  and  see  the 
connexion  of  ideas,  so  far  is  it  ours;  with- 
out that,  it  is  but  so  much  loose  matter 
floating  in  our  brain.  The  memory  may  be 
stored,  but  tbe  judgment  is  little  better, 
and  the  stock  of  knowledge  not  increased 
by  being  able  to  repeat  what  others  have 
said,  or  produce  tiie  arguments  we  have 
found  in  them.  Such  a knowledge  as  this 
is  but  knowledge  by  hearsay,  and  the  osten- 
tation of  it  is  at  best  but  talking  by  rote, 
and  very  often  upon  weak  and  wrong  prin- 
ciples. For  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  books, 
is  not  built  upon  true  foundations,  nor  al- 
ways rightly  deduced  from  the  principles  it 
is  pretended  to  be  built  on.  Such  an  examen 
as  is  requisite  to  discover  that,  every  reader’s 
mind  is  not  forward  to  make;  especially  in 
those  who  have  given  themselves  up'  to  a 
party , and  only  hunt  for  what  they  can 
scrape  together,  that  may  favour  and  support 
the  tenets  of  it.  Such  men  willfully  exclude 
themselves  from  truth,  and  from  all  true 
benefit  to  be  received  by  reading.  Others 
of  more  indifiTercncy  often  want  attention 
and  industry.  The  mind  is  backward  in 
itself  to  bo  at  tbe  pains  to  trace  every  ar- 
gument to  its  original,  and  to  see  upon  what 
basis  it  stands,  and  how  firmly;  but  yet  it 
is  this  that  gives  so  much  the  advantage 
to  one  man  more  than  another  in  reading. 
The  mind  should,  by  severe  rules,  be  tied 
down  to  this,  at  first  uneasy,  task ; use  and 
exereise  will  give  it  facility.  So  that  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  it,  readily,  as  it  were 
with  one  cast  of  the  eye,  take  a view  of 
the  argument,  and  presently,  in  most  cases, 
see  where  it  bottoms.  Those  who  have  got 
this  faculty,  one  may  say,  have  got  the  true 
key  of  books,  and'  the  clue  to  lead  them 
through  the  mizmaze  of  a variety  of  opinions 
and  authors  to  truth  and  certainty.  This 
young  beginners  should  be  entered  in,  and 
shewed  the  use  of,  that  they  might  profit 
by  their  reading.  Those  who  are  strangers 
to  it,  will  be  apt  to  think  it  too  great  a 
clog  in  the  way  of  men's  studies;  and  they 
win  suspect  they  shall  make  but  small  pro- 
gress, if,  in  the  books  they  read,  they  roust 
stand  to  examine  and  unravel  every  argu- 


ment, and  follow  it  step  by  step  np  to  its 
original. 

I answer,  this  is  a good  objection,  and 
ought  to  weigh  with  those  whose  reading 
is  designed  for  much  talk  and  little  know- 
ledge, and  I have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  Iiut 
I am  here  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding  in  its  progress  towards  know- 
ledge; and  to  those  who  aim  at  that,  I may 
say,  that  he  who  fair  and  softly  goes  stead- 
ily forward  in  a course  that  points  right, 
will  sooner  be  at  his  journey’s  end,  than  he 
that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets,  though 
ho  gallop  all  day  fullspeed. 

To  which  let  me  add , tha't  this  way  of 
thinking  on  and  profiting  by  what  we  read, 
will  be  a clog  and  rub  to  any  one  only  in 
tho  beginning;  when  custom  and  exercise 
has  made  it  familiar,  it  will  be  dispatched, 
in  the  most  occasions,  without  resting  or 
interruption  in  the  course  of  our  reading. 
The  motions  and  views  of  a mind  exercised 
that  way,  are  wonderfully  quick;  and  a man 
used  to  such  sort  of  reflections,  secs  as  much 
at  one  glimpse,  ns  would  require  a long  dis- 
course to  lay  before  another,  and  make  out 
in  an  entire  and  gradual  deduction.  Besides, 
that  when  the  first  difficulties  are  over,  the 
delight  and  sensible  advantage  it  brings, 
mightily  encourages  and  enlivens  the  mind 
in  reading,  which,  without  this,  is  very  im- 
properly called  study. 


PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being 
having  given  us  the  power  over  several 
parts  of  our  bodies,  to  move  or  keep  them 
at  rest,  as  we  think  fit;  nnd  also  by  the 
motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves  and  con- 
tiguous bodies,  in  which  consists  all  the 
actions  of  our  body;  having  also  given  a 
power  to  our  mind,  in  several  instances,  to 
choose,  amongst  its  ideas,  which  it  will  think 
on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  this  or 
that  subject,  with  consideration  and  atten- 
tion; to  excite  us  to  these  actions  of  think- 
ing and  motion , that  .we  are  capable  of, 
has  been  pleased  to  join  to  several  thoughts, 
and  several  sensations,  a perception  of  de- 
light. If  this  were  wholly  separated  from  all 
our  outward  sensations  and  inward  thoughts, 
we  should  have  no  reason  to  prefer  one 
thought  or  action  to  another;  negligence  to 
attention , or  motion  to  rest.  And  so  we 
should  neither  stir  our  bodies  nor  employ 
our  minds;  but  let  our  thoughts,  (if  I may 
so  call  it,)  run  adrift,  without  any  direction 
or  .design;  and  suffer  the  ideas  of  our  minds, 
like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make  their 
appearances  there,  as  it  happened,  without 
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attending  to  them.  In  which  state,  man, 
however  furnished  with  the  faculties  of 
understanding  and  will,  would  be  a very 
idle  inactive  creature , and  pass  his  time 
only  in  a lazy  lethargic  dream.  It  has, 
therefore,  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex 
to  several  objects , and  the  ideas  which  we 
receive  from  them,  as  also  to  several  of 
our  thoughts,  a concomitant  pleasure,  and 
that  in  several  objects,  to  several  degrees; 
i hat  those  faculties  which  he  had  endowed 
us  with  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and 
unemployed  by  us. 

Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set 
us  on  work  that  pleasure  has;  we  being  as 
ready  to  employ  our  faculties  to  avoid  that, 
as  to  pursue  this;  only  this  is  worth  our 
consideration,  ‘that  pain  is  often  produced 
bv  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that  produce 
pleasure  in  us.'  This,  their  near  conjunc- 
tion, which  makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the 
sensations  where  we  expected  pleasure,  gives 
us  new  occasion  of  admiring  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  who,  designing 
the  preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed 
pain  to  the  application  of  many  things  to 
our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm  that 
they  will  do , and  as  advices  to  withdraw 
from  them.  But  He,  not  designing  our  pre- 
servation barely,  but  the  preservation  of 
every  part  and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath, 
in  inauy  cases,  annexed  pain  to  those  very 
ideas  which  delight  us.  Thus,  heat,  that  is 
very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  degree,  by  a 
little  greater  increase  of  it,  proves  no  or- 
dinary torment ; and  the  most  pleasant  of 
all  sensible  objects,  light  itself,  if  there  be 
too  much  of  it,  if  increased  beyond  a due 
proportion  to  our  eyes,  causes  a very  pain- 


ful sensation;  which  is  wisely  anil  favour- 
ably so  ordered  by  nature,  that  when  any 
object  does,  by  the  vehomency  of  its  opera- 
tion , disorder  the  instruments  of  sensation, 
whose  structures  cannot  but  be  very  nice 
and  delicate,  we  might,  by  the  pain,  bo 
warned  to  withdraw,  before  the  organ  be 
quite  put  out  of  order,  and  so  be  unfitted 
for  its  proper  function  for  the  future.  The 
consideration  of  those  objects  that  produce 
it  may  well  persuade  us,  that  this  is  the 
end  or  use  of  pain.  For  though  great  light 
be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the  highest 
degree  of  darkness  does  not  at  all  disease 
them;  becauso  that  causing  no  disorderly 
motion  in  it,  leaves  that  curious  organ  un- 
armed, in  its  natural  state.-  But  yet  excess 
of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us;  because 
it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  ol 
life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  several  functions 
of  the  body,  and  which  consists  in  n moderate 
degree  of  warmth,  or,  if  you  please,  a mo- 
tion of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  bodies, 
confined  within  certain  bounds. 

Beyond  all  this , we  may  find  another 
reason  why  God  hath  scattered  up  and  down 
several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  all 
the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us , and 
blended  them  together  in  almost  all  that  our 
thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with;  that 
we  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and 
want  of  complete  happiness,  in  all  tbo  enjoy- 
ments which  the  creatures  can  aflfbrd  us, 
might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Him,  ‘with  whom  there  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 
evermore.’ 
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FROM  THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Book  I. 

That  wc  may  the  more  freely  and  fully 
pay  the  tribute  of  our  thanks  to  God's  good- 
ness, for  tho  gospel  which  we  now  enjoy, 
let  us  recount  the  sad  condition  of  the  Bri- 


tons our  predecessors,  before  the  Christian 
faith  was  preached  unto  them.  ‘At  that 
time  they  were  without  Christ,  being  aliens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  stran- 
gers from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope,  and  without  God  in  tho  world.’ 
I They  wore  foul  idolaters,  who,  from  luisap- 
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plying  that  undeniable  truth  of ‘God's  being 
in  every  thing,’  made  every  thing  to  be  their 
God;  trees,  rivers,  hills,  and  mountains. 
They  worshipped  devils,  whoso  pictures 
remained  in  the  days  of  Gildas,  within  and 
without  the  decayed  walls  of  their  cities, 
drawn  with  deformed  faces,  no  doubt  done 
to  the  life,  according  to  their  terrible  appa- 
ritions, so  that  Bueh  ugly  shapes  did  not 
woo,  but  fright  people  into  adoration  of  them. 
Wherefore  if  any  find  in  Tally  that  thtf 
Britons  in  his  time  had  no  pictures,  under- 
stand him,  they  were  not  artists  in  that 
mystery,  like  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  they 
had  not  pieces  of  proportion,  being  rather 
daubers  than  drawers,  Stainers  than  pain- 
ters, though  called  JPicIi  from  their  self- 
discoloration. 

Three  paramount  idols  they  worshipped 
above  all  the  rest,  and  ascribed  divine  honour 
unto  them:  Apollo,  by  them  styled  Belinus 
the  Great;  Anilraste,  or  Andutc,  the  goddess 
of  victory;  Diana,  goddess  of  the  game. 
This  last  eras  most  especially  reverenced, 
Britain  being  then  all  a forest,  where  hunt- 
ing was  not  the  recreation  but  the  culling, 
and  venison  not  the  dnintics  but  the  diet 
of  common  people. 

Two  sorts  of  people  were  most  honoured 
amongst  the  Britons:  Druids,  who  were 
their  philosophers,  divines,  lawyers:  Bards, 
who  were  their  prophets,  poets,  historians, 
l he  former  were  so  called  from  9(is,  sig- 
nifying generally  a tree,  and  properly  an 
bait,  under  which  they  used  to  perform  their 
rites  and  ceremonies.  An  idolatry  where- 
of the  Jews  themselves  hnd  been  guilty, 
for  which  the  prophet  threateneth  them; 
‘they  shall  be  asbamed  of  the  oaks  which 
they  have  desired.’  But  the  signal  oak 
which  the  Druids  made  choice  of,  was  such 
a one  on  which  misletoe  did  grow ; by  which 
privy  token  they  conceived  God  marked  it 
out  as  of  sovereign  virtue  for  his  service. 
Under  this  tree,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
uioon,  whereon  they  began  their  year,  they 
invocated  their  idols,  and  offered  two  white 
bulls,  filleted  in  the  horns,  with  many  other 
ceremonies.  These  Pagan  priests  never 
wrote  any  thing,  so  to  procure  the  greater 
veneration  to  their  mysteries;  men  being 
bound  to  believe  that  it  was  some  great 
treasure,  which  was  locked  up  in  such  great 
secrecy. 

The  bards  were  next  the  Druids  in  re- 
gard and  played  excellently  to  their  songs 
on  the  harps ; whereby  they  had  great  opera- 
tan  on  the  vulgar,  surprising  them  into 
civility  unawares,  they  greedily  swallowing 
whatsoever  was  sweetened  with  music.  These 
also,  to  preserve  their  ancestors  from  corrup- 


tion, embalmed  their  memories  in  rhyming 
verses,  which  looked  both  backward,  in  their 
relations,  and  forward,  in  tbeir  predictions ; 
so  that,  their  confidence  meeting  with  the 
credulity  of  others,  advanced  their  wild  con- 
jectures to  the  reputation  of  prophecies. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  they  did  not 
flatly  deny,  but  falsely  believe,  disguised 
under  tho  opinion  of  transanimation,  con- 
ceiving that  dying  men’s  souls  afterward 
passed  into  other  Bodies,  either  preferred 
to  better,  or  condemned  to  worse,  accord- 
ing to  their  former  good  or  ill  behaviour. 
This  made  them  contemn  death,  and  al- 
ways maintaiu  erected  resolutions,  counting 
a valiant  death  the  best  of  bargnins,  where- 
in they  did  not  lose,  but  lay  out  their  lives 
to  advantage.  Generally  they  were  great 
magicians ; insomuch  that  Pliny  saith , that 
the  very  Persians,  in  some  sort,  might  seem 
to  have  learnt  their  magic  from  the  Britons. 

Book  II. 

In  this  sad  condition  God  sent  England 
a deliverer,  namely,  King  Alfred  or  Alured, 
born  in  England,  bred  in  Home,  where,  by 
a prolepsis,  he  was  anointed  King  by  Pope 
Leo,  though  then  but  a private  prince,  and 
His  three  elder  brothers  ulive,  in  auspicium 
fuluri  regni,  in  hope  that  hereafter  he  should 
come  to  the  crown.  Nor  did  this  unction 
make  Alfred  ante-date  his  kingdom,  who 
quietly  waited  till  his  foresaid  brothers  suc- 
cessively reigned,  and  died  before  him,  and 
then  took  his  turn  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  .Saxons.  The  worst  was,  his  condition 
was  like  a bridegroom,  who,  though  law- 
fully wedded,  yet  might  not  bed  his  bride, 
till  first  he  had  conquered  his  rival;  and 
must  redeem  England,  before  ho  could  reign 
over  it.  The  Danes  had  London,  many  of 
the  in -land,  most  of  the  maritime  towns, 
and  Alfred  only  three  effectual  shires,  So- 
merset, Dorset,  and  Wilts;  yet  bv  God’s 
blessing  on  his  valour,  he  got  to  be  mon- 
arch of  all  England.  Yea,  consider  him 
as  a king  in  his  court,  as  a general  in  his 
camp,  as  a Christian  in  his  closet,  as  a pa- 
tron in  the  church,  as  a founder  in  his  col- 
lege, as  a father  in  his  family;  his  actions 
will  every  way  appear  no  less  excellent  in 
themselves,  than  exemplary  to  others. 

His  most  daring  design  was,  when  lying 
hid  about  Athclney,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
disguised  under  the  habit  of  a fiddler,  being 
an  excellent  musician , ho  adventured  into 
the  Danish  camp.  Had  not  his  spirit  been 
undaunted,  the  sight  of  his  armed  foes  had 
been  enough  to  have  put  his  instrument  out 
of  tune.  Ilerc,  going  unsuspected  through 
their  army,  he  discovered  Uieir  condition, 
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and  gome  of  their  intentions.  Some  would 
say,  that  the  Danes  deserved  to  be  beaten 
indeed , if  they  would  communicate  their 
counsels  to  u tiddler.  But  let  such  know, 
Alfred  made  this  general  discovery  of  them, 
that  they  were  remiss  in  their  discipline, 
lay  idle  and  careless;  and  security  disarms 
the  best  appointed  army.  Themistocles  said 
of  himsclt , ‘that  he  could  not  fiddle , but 
he  know  how  to  make  a little  city  great,’ 
But  our  Alfred  could  fiddle,  and  make  a 
little  city  great  too ; yea , enlarge  a petty 
and  contracted  kingdom  into  a vast  and  ab- 
solute monarchy. 

But,  as  the  poets  feign  of  Antrcus,  the 
son  of  the  Earth,  who,  fighting  with  Her- 
cules, ami  often  worsted  by  him,  recovered 
his  strength  again  every  time  he  touched 
the  earth,  revived  with  an  addition  of  new 
spirits:  so  the  Danes,  who  may  seem  the 
sons  of  Neptune,  though  often  beaten  by 
the  English  in  land  battles , no  sooner  re- 
covered their  ships  at  sea,  but  presently  re- 
cruiting themselves,  they  returned  from  Den- 
mark, more  numerous  and  formidable  than 
before.  But  at  last,  to  follow  the  poetical 
fancy,  as  Hercules,  to  prevent  Antaeus  far- 
ther reviving,  hoisted  him  aloft,  and  held 
him  strangled  in  his  arms,  till  he  was  stark 
dead,  and  utterly  expired : so,  to  secure  the 
Danes  from  returning  to  the  sea,  who  out 
of  the  Thames  had  with  their  fleet  sailed 
up  the  river  Ley,  betwixt  Hertfordshire  and 
Essex,  Alfred,  with  pioneers,  divided  the 
grand  stream  of  Ley  into  several  rivulets; 
so  that  their  ships  lay  water-bound,  leaving 
their  mariners  to  shift  for  themselves  over 
land,  most  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
their  English  enemies;  so  this  proved  a 
mortal  defeat  to  the  Danish  insolence. 

Alfred  having  thus  reduced  England  to 
some  tolerable  terms  of  quiet,  made  most 
of  the  Danes  his  subjects  by  conquest,  and 
the  rest  his  friends  by  composition,  encoun- 
tered a fiercer  foe , namely , ignorance  and 
barbarism,  which  had  generally  invaded  the 
whole  nation.  Insomuch  that  he  writeth, 
that  south  of  Thames  he  found  not  any  that 
could  read  English.  Indeed,  in  these  days 
all  men  turned  students;  but  what  did  they 
study?  Only  to  live  secretly  and  safely  from 
the  fury  of  the  Danes.  And  now,  that  the 
next  age  might  be  wiser  than  this,  Alfred  in- 
tended the  founding  of  an  university  at  Oxford. 


THE  COOD  YEOMAN 

Is  a gentleman  in  ore,  whom  the  next 
age  may  see  refined : and  is  the  wax  capable 
o?  a gentle  impression,  when  the  prince  shall 
stamp  it.  Wise  Solon,  who  accounted  Tel- 
lus,  the  Athenian,  the  most  happy  man  for 


living  privately  on  his  own  lands,  would 
surely  have  pronounced  the  English  yeo- 
manry a fortunate  condition,  living  in  the 
temperate  zone,  betwixt  greatness  and  want, 
an  estate  of  people  almost  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land. France  and  Italy  are  like  a die,  which 
hath  no  points  between  Six  and  ace,  nobil- 
ity and  peasantry.  Their  walls,  though 
high,  must  needs  be  hollow,  wanting  filling 
stones.  Indeed,  Germany  hath  her  boors, 
dike  our  yeomen,  but  by  a tyrannical  appro- 
priation of  nobility  to  some  few  ancient  fa- 
milies, their  yeomen  are  excluded  from  ever 
rising  higher  to  clarify  their  bloods.  In  Eng- 
land the  temple  of  honour  is  bolted  against 
none  who  have  passed  through  the  temple  of 
virtue:  nor  is  a capacity  to  be  genteel  denied 
to  our  yeoman  wlio  thus  behaves  himself. 

He  wears  russet  clothes,  but  makes  golden 
payment,  having  tin  in  his  buttons,  and 
silver  in  his  pocket.  If  he  chance  to  ap- 
pear in  clothes  above  his  rank,  it  is  to  grace 
some  great  man  with  his  service,  and  then 
he  blusheth  at  his  own  bravery.  Otherwise 
he  is  the  surest  land-mark,  whence  foreigners 
may  take  aim  of  the  ancient  English  customs ; 
the  gentry  more  floating  after  foreign  fashions. 

In  his  house  he  is  bountiful  both  to  stran- 
gers and  to  poor  people.  Some  hold,  when 
hospitality  died  in  England , she  gave  her 
last  groan  amongst  the  yeomen  of  Kent 
And  still,  at  our  yeoman’s  table  you  shall 
have  as  many  joints  as  dishes:  no  meat 
disguised  with  strange  sauces ; no  straggling, 
joint  of  a sheep  jn  the  midst  of  a pasture 
of  grass,  beset  with  sallads  on  every  side; 
but  solid  substantial  food ; no  servitors,  more 
nimble  with  their  hands  than  the  guests 
with  their  teeth , take  away  meat  before 
stomachs  are  taken  away.  Here  you  have 
that  which  in  itself  is  good,  made  better  by 
the  store  of  it,  and  best  the  welcome  to  it- 

Ile  hath  a great  stroke  in  making  a knight 
of  the  shire.  Good  reason,  for  he  makes  a 
whole  line  in  the  subsidy  book,  where  what- 
soever he  is  rated  he  pays  without  any  re- 
gret, not  caring  how  much  his  purse  is  let 
blood,  so  it  be  done  by  the  advice  of  the 
physicians  of  the  state. 

He  seldom  goes  far  abroad,  and  his  credit 
stretcheth  further  than  his  travel.  He  goes 
not  to  London,  but  se  defendendo  to  save 
himself  of  a fine,  being  returned  of  a jnry, 
where  seeing  the  king  once,  he  prays  for 
him  ever  afterwards. 

In  his  men  country  he  is  a main  man  in 
juries.  Where  if  the  judge  please  to  open 
his  eyes  in  matters  of  law,  he  needs  not  be 
led  by  the  nose  in  matters  of  fact.  He  is  very 
observant  of  the  judges  item,  when  it  follow’s 
the  truths  imprimis ; otherwise,  though  not 
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mutinous  in  s jury,  he  cares  not  whom  he 
displeaseth  so  he  pleaseth  his  own  conscience. 

He  improveth  his  land  to  a double  value 
b)  his  good  husbandry.  Some  grounds  that 
wept  with  water,  or  frowned  with  thorns, 
by  draining  the  one,  and  clearing  the  other, 
bo  makes  both  to  laugh  and  sing  with  com. 
By  marl  and  lime-stones  burnt  he  bettereth 
bis  ground,  and  his  industry  workcth  mi- 
racles, by  turning  stones  into  bread.  Conquest 
and  good  husbandry  both  enlarge  the  King’s 
dominions:  the  one  by  the  sword,  making 
the  acres  more  in  number:  the  other  by 
the  plough,  making  the  same  acres  more  in 
ttlue.  Solomon  saith , ‘The  King  himself 
is  maintained  by  husbandry.’  Pythis,  a king, 
baying  discovered  rich  mines  in  his  king- 
dom, employed  alt  his  people  in  digging  of 
them,  whence  tilling  was  wholly  neglected, 
insomuch  as  a great  famine  ensued.  His  queen, 
sensible  of  the  calamities  of  the  country,  in- 
vited the  King  her  husband  to  dinner,  as  be 
came  home  hungry  from  overseeing  his  work- 
men in  the  mines.  She  so  contrived  it,  that  the 
bread  and  meat  were  most  artiticiallv  made 
of  gold;  and  the  King  was  much  delighted 
with  the  conceit  thereof,  till  at  last  he  called 
for  real  meat  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  'Nav,’  said 
the  Queen,  ‘if  you  employ  all  your  subjects  in 
your  mines,  you  roust  expect  to  feed  upon 
gold,  for  nothing  else  can  your  kingdom 
afford'. 

In  time  of  famine  he  is  the  Joseph  of  the 
country,  and  keeps  the  poor  from  starving. 
Then  he  tumeth  his  slacks  of  com,  which 
not  bis  covetousness  but  providence  hath 
reserved  for  time  of  need,  and  to  his  poor 
neighbours  abateth  somewhat  of  the  high 


price  of  the  market.  The  neighbour  gentry 
coart  him  for  his  acquaintance,  which  cither 
he  modestly  wavetb,  or  thankfully  accepteth, 
but  no  way  greedily  desiretb.  He  insults 
not  on  the  rums  of  a decayed  gentleman, 
but  pities  and  relieves  him ; and  as  he  is 
called  goodman,  he  desires  to  answer  to 
the  name,  and  to  be  so  indeed. 

In  tear,  though  he  serveth  on  foot,  he  is 
evir*  mounted  on  a high  spirit;  as  being  a 
slave  to  none,  and  a subject  only  to  his 
own  prince.  Innocence  and  independence 
make  a brave  spirit : whereas,  otherwise  one 
must  ask  his  leave  to  be  valiant  on  whom  he 
depends.  Therefore,  if  a state  run  up  all 
to  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  so  that  the 
husbandmen  be  only  mere  labourers  or  cot- 
tagers, which  one  calls  but  housed  beggars, 
it  may  have  good' cavalry,  but  never  pood 
bands  of  foot;  so  that  their  armies  wifi  be 
like  those  birds  called  apodes,  without  feet, 
always  only  (lying  on  their  wings  of  horse. 
Wherefore  to  make  good  infantry,  it  requir- 
ed! men  bred,  not  in  a servile  or  indigent 
fashion , but  in  some  free  and  plentiful 
manner.  Wisely,  therefore,  did  that  know- 
ing Prince,  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  provide 
laws  for  the  increase  of  his  yeomanry,  that 
his  kingdom  should  not  be  like  to  coppice- 
woods;  where  the  staddles  being  left  too 
thick,  all  run  to  bushes  and  briers,  and 
there  is  little  clean  underwood.  For  enact- 
ing that  houses  used  to  husbaudry  should 
be  kept  up  with  a competent  proportion  of 
land,  he  did  secretly  sow  Ilydra’s  teeth, 
whereupon,  according  to  the  poet’s  fiction, 
should  rise  up  armed  men  for  the  service 
of  this  kingdom. 


EDWARD  HYDE, 

EARL  OF  CLARENDON. 


Edward  Flyd®  wa«  born  lu  Wiltshire  1608;  hid  parents 
intended  him  to  enter  the  church,  hut  this  employment 
not  suiting  his  fancy,  he  studied  for  tho  bur.  in  which 
r<*itlon  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  Upon  entering 
psrlUmont  in  1640  he  quilted  the  profession  and  gave  hlio- 
Nlf  up  to  public  affairs,  in  which  he  sided  with  the  Royal- 
ids.  Charles  1.  while  at  Oxford,  appointed  him  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  created  him  a knight.  — From  1649 
to  1651  he  was  employed  by  the  exiled  Charles  ns  am- 
bassador at  Madrid.  He  then  joined  this  unfortunate 
sovereign  in  Paris  and  officiated  for  him  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  At  the  Restoration  Hyde  took  his  soat 
« speaker  In  the  house  of  Commons,  and  had  a largo 
*hare  in  directing  the  government.  By  the  marriage 
°f  his  daughter  with  the  Duke  of  York , Hyde  became 
the  ancestor  of  two  sovereigns,  Mary  and  Anne.  Its 


1665  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  tho  great  seal  at  the 
command  of  Charles  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
profligacy  of  that  monarch’s  court.  He  then  retired  to 
France,  w litre  he  occupied  himself  with  tho  accomplish- 
ment of  his  ‘History  of  the  Rebellion’,  a work  in  six  vol- 
umes, which  however  is  in  many  parts  tedious.  Among 
works  of  less  importance  ho  has  written  an  autobiogra- 
phy and  a superb  ‘Essay  on  an  active  and  contemplative 
Life,  and  why  one  should  be  preferred  to  the  other*, 
which  latter  is  a very  valuable  production.  He  died 
in  the  year  1674.  A great  part  of  hia  works  were 
published  after  his  death.  Tho  volume  entitled,  'Religion 
and  Policy,  and  the  Countenance  they  should  give  to  each 
other  with  a Surrey  of  the  Power  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  / 
the  Pope  In  the  Dominions  of  other  princos,’  appeared  fbr 
tho  first  time  I>efore  the  public  in  1811. 


CHARLES  1. 

It  will  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  a short 
character  of  his  person,  that  posterity  may 


know  the  inestimable  loss  which  the  nntion 
then  underwent,  in  being  deprived  of  a 
Prince,  whose  example  would  have  had  * 
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greater  influence  upon  the  manners  and 
piety  of  the  nation,  than  the  most  strict 
laws  can  have.  To  speak  first  of  his  pri- 
vate qualifications  as  a man,  before  the 
mention  of  his  princely  and  royal  virtues; 
he  wa3,  if  ever  any,  the  most  worthy  of 
the  title  of  an  honest  man ; so  great  a lover 
of  justice,  that  no  temptation  could  dispose 
him  to  a wrongful  action,  except  it  was  so 
disguised  to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
just,  lie  had  a tenderness  and  compassion 
of  nature,  which  restrained  him  from  ever 
doing  a hard-hearted  thing:  and  therefore 
he  was  so  apt  to  grant  pardon  to  male- 
factors, that  the  judges  ol  the  land  repre- 
sented to  him  the  damage  and  insecurity 
to  the  public,  that  flowed  from  such  his  in- 
dulgence. And  then  he  restrained  himself 
from  pardoning  cither  murders  or  highway 
roblieries,  and  quickly  discerned  the  fruits 
of  his  severity  by  a wonderful  reformation 
of  those  enormities.  He  was  very  punctual 
and  regular  in  his  devotions;  he  was  never 
known  to  enter  upon  his  recreations  or 
sports,  though  never  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  lie  had  been  at  public  prayers; 
so  that  on  hunting  days  his  chaplains  were 
found  to  a very  early  attendance.  Ho  was 
likewise  very  strict  in  observing  the  hours 
of  his  private  cabinet  devotions;  and  was 
so  severe  an  exactor  of  gravity  and  reve- 
rence in  all  mention  of  religion,  that  he 
could  never  endure  any  light  or  profane 
word,  with  what  sharpness  of  wit  soever  it 
was  covered:  and  though  he  was  well 
pleased  and  delighted  with  reading  verses 
made  upon  any  occasion,  no  man  durst 
bring  before  him  any  thing  that  was  pro- 
fane or  unclean.  That  kiud  of  wit  had 
never  any  countenance  then.  He  was  so 
great  an  examplo  of  conjugal  affection,  that 
they  who  did  not  imitate  him  in  that  parti- 
cular durst  not  brag  of  their  liberty:  and 
he  did  not  only  permit,  but  direct  his  bi- 
shops to  prosecute  those  scandalous  vices,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  against  persons  of 
eminence  and  near  relation  to  his  service. 

His  kingly  virtues  had  some  mixture  and 
allay,  that  hindered  them  from  shining  in 
full  lustre,  and  from  producing  those  fruits 
they  should  have  been  attended  with.  Ho 
was  not,  in  his  nature,  very  bountiful,  though 
he  gave  very  much.  This  appeared  more 
after  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  death,  after 
which  those  showers  fell  very  rarely;  and 
he  paused  too  long  in  giving,  which  made 
those  to  whom  ho  gave  less  sensible  of  the 
benefit.  He  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  ' 
made  his  Court  very  orderly,  no  man  pre- 
suming to  be  seen  in  a place  where  ho  had 
no  pretence  to  be.  He  saw  and  observed  i 


men  long,  before  he  received  them  about 
his  person:  and  did  not  love  strangers  nor 
very  confident  men.  He  was  a patient  hearer 
of  causes , which  he  frequently  accustomed 
himself  to  at  the  Council  Board ; and  judged 
very  well,  and  was  dexterous  in  the  mediat- 
ing part:  so  that  he  otten  put  an  end  to 
causes  by  persuasion,  which  the  stubborn- 
ness of  men's  bumours  made  dilatory  in 
courts  of  justice. 

He  was  very  fearless  in  his  person;  but, 
in  his  riper  years,  not  very  enterprising. 
He  had  an  excellent  understanding,  but 
was  not  confident  enough  of  it:  which  made 
him  oftentimes  change  his  own  opinion  for 
a worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  that 
did  not  judge  so  well  as  himself.  This 
mado  him  more  irresolute  than  the  conjunc- 
ture of  his  affairs  would  admit.  If  he  had 
been  of  a rougher  and  more  imperious  na- 
ture, he  would  have  found  more  respect 
and  duty;  and  his  not  applying  some  severe 
cures  to  approaching  evils,  proceeded  from 
the  lenity  of  his  nature  and  the  tenderness 
of  his  conscience,  which,  in  all  cases  of 
blood,  made  him  choose  the  softer  way, 
and  not  hearken  to  severe  counsels,  how 
reasonably  soever  urged.  This  only  re- 
strained him  from  pursuing  his  advantage  in 
the  first  Scottish  expedition,  when,  humanly 
speaking,  he  might  nave  reduced  that  nation 
to  the  most  entire  obedience  that  could  have 
been  wished.  But  no  man  can  say  he  had 
then  many  who  advised  him  to  it,  but  the 
contrary,  by  a wonderful  indisposition  all 
his  council  hail  to  the  war,  or  any  other 
fatigue.  He  was  always  a great  lover  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  having  not  only  been 
born  there  but  educated  by  that  people, 
and  besieged  by  them  always,  having  few 
English  about  him  till  he  was  King;  and 
the  major  number  of  his  servants  being  still 
of  that  nation,  who  he  thought  could  never 
fail  him.  And  among  these,  no  man  had 
such  an  ascendant  over  him.  by  the  humblest 
insinuations,  as  Duke  Hamilton  had. 

As  he  excelled  in  all  other  virtues,  so  in 
temperance  be  was  so  strict,  that  he  ab- 
horred all  debauchery  to  that  degree,  that, 
at  a great  festival  solemnity  where  he  once 
was,  when  very  many  of  the  nobility  of  the 
English  and  Scots  were  entertained,  being 
told  by  one  who  withdrew  from  thence 
what  vast  draughts  of  wine  they  drank,  and 
‘that  there  was  one  Earl  who  had  drank 
most  of  the  rest  down,  and  was  not  him- 
self moved  or  altered,’  the  King  said,  'that 
he  deserved  to  be  hanged’;  and  that  Earl 
coming  shortly  after  into  the  room  where 
his  Majesty  was  in  some  gaiety,  to  shew 
how  unhurt  he  was  from  that  battle,  the 
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King  sunt  one  to  bid  him  withdraw  from 
bis  Majesty’s  presence;  nor  did  he  in  some 
davs  alter  appear  before  him. 

So  many  miraculous  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  his  ruin , that  men  might  well 
think  that  heaven  and  earth  conspired  it. 
Though  he  was,  from  the  first  declension 
of  his  power,  so  much  betrayed  by  his  own 
servants,  that  there  were  very  few  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  him,  yet  that  treachery 
proceeded  not  always  from  any  treasonable 
purpose  to  do  him  any  harm,  but  from  par- 
ticular and  personal  animosities  against  other 
men.  And  afterwards,  the  terror  all  men 
were  under  of  the  Parliament,  and  tile  guilt 
they  were  conscious  of  themselves,  made 
them  watch  all  opportunities  to  make  them- 
selves gracious  to  those  who  could  do  them 
good;  and  so  they  became  spies  upon  their 
master,  and  from  one  piece  of  knavery  were 
hardened  and  confirmed  to  undertake  an- 
other; till  at  last  they  had  no  hope  of  pre- 
servation but  by  the  destruction  of  their 
master.  And  alter  all  this,  when  a man 
might  reasonably  believe  that  less  than  a 
universal  defection  of  three  nations  could 
not  have  reduced  a great  King  to  so  ugly 
a fate,  it  is  most  certain,  that  in  that  very 
hour  when  he  was  thus  wickedly  murdered 
in  the  sight  of  the  sun,  he  had  as  great  a 
•hare  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  his 
subjects  in  general,  was  as  much  beloved, 
esteemed,  and  longed  for  by  the  people  in 
general  of  the  three  nations',  as  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  been.  To  conclude, 
he  was  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the  best 
master,  the  best  friend,  the  best  husband,  the 
best  father,  and  the  best  Christian,  that  the 
age  in  which  ho  lived  produced.  And  if  he 
were  not  the  greatest  king,  if  he  were  with- 
out some  parts  and  qualities  which  have 
made  some  kings  great  and  happy,  no  other 
prince  was  ever  unhappy  who  was  possessed 
of  half  his  virtues  and  endowments,  and  so 
much  without  any  kind  of  vice. 

CROMWELL. 

was  one  of  those  men,  quos  vituperare 
at  mimici  quidem  possum,  nisi  ul  simul  lau- 
dent;  whom  his  very  enemies  could  not  con- 
demn without  commending  him  at  the  same 
time:  for  he  could  never  have  done  half 
that  mischief  without  great  parts  of  courage, 
industry,  and  judgment.  He  must  have  had 
a wonderful  understanding  in  the  natures 
and  humours  of  men,  and  as  great  a dex- 
terity in  applying  them;  who,  from  a privato 
and  obscure  birth  (though  of  a good  family), 
without  interest  or  estate,  alliance  or  friend- 
ship, could  raise  himself  to  such  a height, 
ana  compound  and  knead  such  opposite 


and  contradictory  tempers,  humours,  and 
interests  into  a consistence  that  contributed 
to  his  designs  and  to  their  own  destruction; 
whilst  himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough 
to  cut  off  those  by  whom  he  had  climbed, 
in  the  instant  that  they  projected  to  demolish 
their  own  building.  Wnat  was  said  of  Cinna 
may  very  justly  be  said  of  him,  ausum  eum, 
quae  nemo  auderet  bonus ; perfecisse,  quae  a 
nullo,  nisi  fortissimo,  pcrfici  posse nt:  he  at- 
tempted thoso  tilings  which  no  good  man 
durst  have  ventured  on : and  achieved  those 
in  which  none  but  a valiant  and  great  man 
could  have  succeeded.  Without  doubt,  no 
man  with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted 
any  thing,  or  brought  to  pass  what  lie  de- 
sired more  wickedly,  more  in  the  face  and 
contempt  of  religion  and  moral  honesty; 
yet  wickedness  as  great  as  his  could  never 
nave  accomplished  those  desigus,  without, 
the  assistance  of  a great  spirit,  an  admirable 
circumspection  and  sagacity,  'and  a most 
magnanimous  resolution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament, 
he  seemoil  to  have  a person  in  no  degree 
gracious,  no  ornament  of  discourse,  none  of 
those  talents  ivhieh  used  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  stander-by : yet  as  he  grew 
into  place  and  authority,  his  parts  seemed 
to  he  raised  as  he  had  occasion  to  use  them ; 
and  when  he  was  to  act  the  part  of  a great 
man,  he  slid  it  without  any  indecency,  not- 
withstanding the  want  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Pro- 
tector by  the  humble  Petition  and  Advice, 
he  consulted  with  very  few  upon  any  action 
of  importance,  »or  communicated  any  en- 
terprise he  resolved  upon,  with  more  than 
those  who  were  to-  have  principal  parts  in 
the  execution  of  it;  nor  with  them  sooner 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  What  he 
once  resolved,  in  which  he  was  not  rash,  he 
would  not  be  dissuaded  from,  nor  endure 
any  contradiction  of  his  power  and  author- 
ity ; but  extorted  obedience  from  them  who 
were  not  willing  to  yield  it. 

One  time,  when  he  had  laid  spme  very 
extraordinary  tax  upon  the  city,  one  Cony, 
an  eminent  fanatic,  and  one  who  had  here- 
tofore served  him  very  notably,  positively 
refused  to  pay  his  part;  and  loudly  dis- 
suaded others  from  submitting  to  it,  ‘as 
an  imposition  notoriously  against  the  law, 
and  the  property  of  the  subject,  which  nil 
honest  men  were  bound  to  defend.’  Crom- 
w*eil  sent  for  him,  ami  cajoled  him  with  the 
memory  of  ‘the  old  kindness  and  friendship 
that  had  been  between  them;  and  that  of 
all  men  he  did  not  expect  this  opposition 
from  him,  in  a matter  that  wns  so  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  It  had 
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been  always  his  fortune  to  meet  with  the 
most  rude  and  obstinate  behaviour  from 
those  who  had  formerly  been  absolutely  go- 
verned by  him;  and  they  commonly  put  him 
in  mind  of  some  expressions  and  sayings 
of  his  own,  in  cases  of  the  like  nature ; so 
this  man  remembered  him  how  great  an 
enemy  he  had  expressed  himself  to  such 
grievances,  and  had  declared,  ‘that  all  who 
submitted  to  them,  and  paid  illegal  taxes, 
were  more  to  blame,  nnd  greater  enemies  to 
their  country,  than  they  who  had  imposed 
them;  and  that  the  tyranny  of  princes  could 
never  be  grievous,  but  by  the  tameness  and 
stupidity  of  the  people.'  When  Cromwell 
saw  that  he  coulu  not  convert  him,  he  told 
him,  ‘that  he  had  a will  as  stubborn  as  his, 
and  he  would  try  which  of  them  two  should 
be  master.’  Thereupon,  with  some  expres- 
sions of  reproach  and  contempt,  he  commit- 
ted the  man  to  prison;  whose  courage  was 
nothing  abated  by  it;  but  as  soon  as  the 
term  came,  he  brought  his  Habeas  Corpus 
in  the  King’s  Bench,  which  they  then  called 
the  Upper  Bench.  Maynard,  who  was  of 
council  with  the  prisoner,  demanded  his 
liberty  with  great  confidence,  both  upon  the 
illegality  of  the  commitment,  and  the  illegal- 
ity of  the  imposition,  as  being  laid  without 
any  lawful  authority.  The  judges  could  not 
maintain  or  defend  either,  and  enough  de- 
clared what  their  sentence  would  be;  and 
therefore  the  protector’s  attorney  required  a 
further  day,  to  answer  what  had  been  urged. 
Before  that  day,  Maynard  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  presuming  to  question  or 
make  doubt  of  his  authority  and  the  judges 
were  sent  for,  and  severely  reprehended  for 
suffering  that  licence;  when  they,  with  all 
humility,  mentioned  the  law  and  Magna 
Charta,  Cromwell  told  them,  with  terms  of 

contempt  and  derision,  ‘their  Magna  F 

should  not  control  his  actions ; which  he 
knew  were  for  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth.’ He  asked  them,  ‘who  made  them 
judges?  whether  they  had  any  authority  to 
sit  there,  but  what  he  gave  them?  and  if 
his  authority  were  at  an  end,  they  knew 
well  enough  what  would  become  of  them- 
selves; and  therefore  advised  them  to  be 
more  tender  of  that  which  could  only  pre- 
serve them’;  and  so  dismissed  them  with 
caution  ‘that  they  should  not  suffer  the  law- 
yers to  prate  what  it  would  not  become 
them  to  hear.'  , 

Thus  he  subdued  a spirit  that  had  been 
often  troublesome  to  the  most  sovereigu 
power,  and  made  Westminster  Hall  as  obe- 
dient and  subservient  to  his  commands  as 
any  of  the  rest  of  his  quarters.  In  all  other 
matters,  which  did  not  concern  the  life  of 


his  jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  re- 
verence for  the  law,  rarely  interposing  be- 
tween party  and  party.  As  he  proceeded 
with  this  kind  of  indignation  and  haughti- 
ness with  those  who  were  refractory,  and 
durst  contend  with  his  greatness,  so  towards 
all  who  complied  with  his  good  pleasure, 
and  courted  his  protection,  he  used  great 
civility,  generosity,  and  bounty. 

To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly 
hated  him,  to  an  entire  obedience  to  all  his 
dictates ; to  awe  and  govern  those  nations 
by  an  army  that  was  indevoteil  to  him, 
and  wished  his  ruin,  w&s  an  instance  of  a 
very  prodigious  address.  But  his  greatness 
at  home  was  but  a shadow  of  the  glory  -he 
had  abroad.  It  was  hard  to  discover  which 
feared  him  most,  France,  Spain,  or  the 
Low  Countries,  where  his  friendship  was 
current  Rt  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  As 
they  did  all  sacrifice  their  honour  and  their 
interest  to  his  pleasure,  so  there  is  nothing 
he  could  have  demanded  that  either  of  them 
would  have  denied  him.  To  manifest  which 
there  needs  only  two  instances.  The  first 
is,  when  those  of  the  valley  of  Lucerne  bad 
unwarily  risen  in  arms  against  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Pope 
and  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Italy  to 
csdl  and  solicit  for  their  extirpation , and 
their  prince  positively  resolved  upon  it, 
Cromwell  sent  his  agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  a prince  with  whom  he  had  no  cor- 
respondence or  commerce,  and  so  engaged 
the  cardinal,  and  even  terrified  the  pope 
himself,  without  so  much  as  doing  any  grace 
to  the  English  Homan  Catholics  ^nothing 
being  more  usual  than  his  saying,  ‘that  his 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean  should  visit  Ci- 
vita  Vecchia;  and  that  the  sound  of  his 
cannon  should  be  heard  in  Rome),'  that  the 
duke  of  Savoy  thought  it  necessary  to  re- 
store all  that  he  had  taken  from  them,  and 
did  renew  all  those  privileges  thev  hnd  for- 
merly enjoyed  and  newly  forfeited. 

The  other  instance  of'  his  authority  was 
yet  greater,  and  more  incredible,  in  the 
city  of  Nismcs,  which  is  one  of'tbe  fairest 
in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  where 
those  of  the  religion  do  most  abound,  there 
was  a great  faction  that  season  when  the 
consuls  (who  are  the  chief  magistrates)  were 
to  be  chosen.  Those  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion had  the  confidence  to  set  up  one  of 
themselves  for  that  magistracy;  which  they 
of  the  Homan  religion  resolved  to  oppose 
with  all  their  power.  The  dissension  between 
them  made  so  much  noise,  that  the  intend- 
ant  of  the  province,  who  is  the  supreme 
minister  in  all  civil  affairs  throughout  the 
i whole  province,  went  thither  to  prevent 
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any  disorder  that  might  happen.  When  the 
day  of  election  came,  those  of  the  religion 
possessed  themselves  with  many  armed  men 
of  the  town-house,  where  the  election  was 
to  be  made.  The  magistrates  sent  to  know 
what  their  meaning  was : to  which  they 
answered,  ‘They  were  there  to  give  their 
voices  for  the  choice  of  the  new  consuls, 
and  to_  be  sure  that  the  election  should  be 
fairly  made.’  The  bishop  of  the  city,  the 
intendant  of  the  province,  with  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  church,  and  the  present  magi- 
strates of  the  town,  went  together  in  their 
robes  to  be  present  at  the  election,  without 
any  suspicion  that  there  would  be  any  force 
used.  When  they  came  near  the  gate  of 
the  town-house,  which  was  shut,  and  they 
supposed  would  be  opened  when  they  came, 
they  within  poured  out  a volley  of  musket- 
shot  upon  them,  by  which  the  dean  of  the 
church,  and  two  or  three  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  town,  were  killed  upon  the  place, 
and  very  many  others  wounded,  whereof 
some  died  shortly  after.  In  this  confusion, 
the  magistrates  put  themselves  into  as  good 
posture  to  defend  themselves  as  they  could, 
without  any  purpose  of  offending  the  other, 
till  they  should  be  better  provided ; in  order 
to  which  they  sent  an  express  to  the  court, 
with  a plain  relation  of  the  whole  matter 
of  fact:  ‘And  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
manner  of  combination  with  those  of  the 
religion  in  other  places  of  the  province; 
but  that  it  was  an  insolence  in  those  of  the 
place,  upon  the  presumption  of  their  great 
numbers,  which  wore  little  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Catholics.’  The  court  was  glad  of 
the  occasion,  and  resolved  that  this  provo- 
cation, in  which  other  places  were  not  in- 
volved, and  which  nobody  could  excuse, 
should  warrant  all  kind  of  severity  in  that 
city,  even  to  the  pulling  down  their  tem- 
ples, and  expelling  many  of  them  for  ever 
out  of  the  city;  which,  with  the  execution 
,,'and  forfeiture  of  many  of  the  principal  per- 
sons, would  be  a general  mortification  to 
all  of  the  religion  in  France;  with  whom 
they  were  heartily  o (Tended:  and  a part  of 
the  army  was  forthwith  ordered  to  march 
towards  Nismes,  to  see  this  executed  with 
the  utmost  rigour. 

Those  of  the  religion  in  the  town  were 
quickly  sensible  into  what  condition  they 
had  brought  themselves;  and  sent  with  all 
possible  submission  to  the  magistrates  to 
excuse  themselves,  and  to  impute  wliat  had 
been  done  to  the  rashness  of  particular  men, 
who  had  no  order  for  what  they  did.  The 
magistrates  answered,  ‘That  they  were  glad 
tbev  were  sensible  of  their  miscarriage ; but 
tbe>  could  say  nothing  upon  the  subject, 


till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known : 
to  whom  they  had  sent  a full  relation  of  all 
that  had  passed.’  The  others  very  well 
kfiew  what  the  king's  pleasure  would  be, 
and  forthwith  sent  an  express,  one  Moulins, 
who  had  lived  many  years  in  that  place, 
and  in  Montpelier,  to  Cromwell,  to  desire 
his  protection  and  interposition.  The  ex- 
press made  so  much  haste,  and  found  so 
good  a reception  the  first  hour  he  came, 
that  Cromwell,  after  he  had  received  the 
whole  account,  bade  him,  ‘refresh  himself 
after  so  long  a journey,  and  he  would  take 
such  care  of  his  business  that  by  the  time 
he  camo  to  Paris  he  should  find  it  dispatched ;’ 
and,  that  night,  sent  away  another  messen- 
ger to  his  ambassador  Lockhart;  who,  by 
the  time  Moulins  came  thither,  had  so  far 
prevailed  with  the  cardinal,  that  orders  were 
sent  to  stop  the  troops , which  were  upon 
their  march  towards  Nismes;  and  within  a 
few  days  after,  Moulins  returned  with  a full 
pardon  and  amnesty  from  the  king,  under 
the  great  seal  of  France,  so  fully  confirmed 
with  all  circumstances,  that  there  was  never 
further  mention  made  of  it;  but  all  things 
passed  ns  if  there  had  never  been  any  such 
thing.  So  that  nobody  can  wonder  that 
his  memory  remains  still  in  those  parts,  and 
with  those  people,  in  great  veneration. 

He  would  never  suffer  himself  to  be  de- 
nied any  thing  he  ever  asked  of  the  cardi- 
nal, alleging,  ‘that  the  people  would  not 
be  otherwise  satisfied;’  which  the  cardinal 
boro  very  heavily,  and  complained  of  to 
those  with  whom  he  would  be  free.  One 
day  he  visited  Madam  Turenne,  and  when 
lie  took  his  leave  of  her.  she,  according  to 
her  custom , besought  him  to  continue  gra- 
cious to  the  churches.  Whereupon  the  car- 
dinal told  her,  ‘That  he  knew  not  how  to 
behave  himself;  if  ho  advised  the  king  to 
punish  and  suppress  their  insolence,  Crom- 
well threatened  him  to  join  the  Spaniards : 
and  if  he  showed  any  favour  to  them,  at 
Home  they  accounted  him  n heretic.’ 

To  conclude  his  character,  Cromwell  was 
not  so  far  a man  of  blood  as  to  follow  Ma- 
chiavel’s  method;  which  prescribes,  upon  a 
total  alteration  of  government,  ns  a thing 
absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all  the  heads 
of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
nre  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confi- 
dently reported  that,  in  the  council  of  offi- 
cers, it  wns  more  than  once  proposed,  ‘That 
there  might  be  a general  massacre  of  all  the 
royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to  secure 
the  government;’  but  that  Cromwell  would 
never  consent  to  it,  it  may  be,  out  of  too 
great  a contempt  of  his  enemies.  In  a word, 
as  he  was  guilty’ of  many  crimes,  against 
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which  damnation  is  denounced,  and  for 
which  heli-fire  is  prepared,  so  he  had  some 
good  qualities  which  have  caused  the  me- 


mory of  some  men  in  all  ages  to  be  cele- 
brated ; and  he  will  be  looked  upon  by  pos- 
terity as  a brave  wicked  man. 


JOHN  BUNYAN, 


tlie  son  of  m tinker,  was  born  at  Eton  in  Befifnrtlshiro 
In  1628 ; niter  receiving  some  lllllo  Instruction  In  reading 
nnd  writing  he  resolved  to  follow  tils  father's  trade,  and 
travelled  for  many  years  about  the  country  In  this  ca- 
pacity. He  represents  himself  as  lutving  during  this 
period  been  deeply  sunk  in  profligacy,  but  in  1665 
he  resolved  to  lead  a religions  life,  was  baptized  and  In- 
duced io  become  a preacher  to  a Baptist  congregation. 
He  retained  this  post  live  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  was  apprehended  os  an  upholder  of  unlawful  religioua 
assemblies  and  confined  in  Bedford  Jail , where  he  re- 


mained for  twelve  years  and  a half  and  wrote  aeverai 
works  of  which  that  entitled  ‘Tile  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
from  this  World  into  that  w hich  Is  to  cams'  is  the  most 
celebrated.  This  allegorical  work  is,  as  Its  title  denotes, 
a description  of  the  life  of  a Christian.  After  being  re- 
leased from  his  imprisonment,  he  resumed  his  occu- 
pation of  an  itinerant  preacher  until  the  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  his  sect  was  las  tied  by  James  II  . when  hi 
erected  a meetinghouse  in  Bedford  of  which  he  became 
Pastor  and  many  attended  his  preaching.  He  died  when 
on  a visit  to  London  in  1689  in  the  sixty  first  year  of  his  age. 


CHRISTIAN  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  GIANT  DESPAIR. 

Now  there  was,  not  far  front  the  place 
where  they  lay,  a castle,  calling  Doubting 
Castle , the  owner  whereof  was  Giant  Des- 
pair, and  it  was  in  his  grounds  they  now 
were  sleeping;  wherefore  he,  getting  up  in 
the  morning  early,  and  walking  up  anil 
down  in  liis  fields , caught  Christian  and 
Hopeful  asleep  in  his  grounds.  Then  with 
a grim  and  surly  voice,  he  bid  them  awake, 
and  asked  them  whence  they  were,  and  what 
they  did  in  his  grounds?  They  told  him 
they  were  pilgrims , and  that  they  had  lost 
their  way.  Then  said  the  giant,  You  have 
this  night  trespassed  on  me,  by  trampling 
and  lying  on  iny  ground,  anil  therefore  you 
must  go  along  with  me.  So  they  were 
forced  to  go,  because  he  was  stronger  than 
they.  They  also  had  but  little  to  say,  for 
they  knew  themselves  in  fault.  The  giant, 
therefore,  drove  them  before  him,  and  put 
them  into  his  castle,  in  a very  dark  dun- 
geon, nasty  and  stinking  to  the  spirits  of 
those  two  men.  Here  they  lny  from  Wednes- 
day morning  till  Saturday  night , with- 
out one  bit  of  bread,  or  drop  ot  drink,  or 
light,  or  any  to  ask  how  tliey  did:  they 
were  therefore  here  in  evil  case,  and  were 
far  from  friends  and  acquaint:! nee.  Now, 
in  this  place  Christian  had  double  sorrow, 
because  it  was  through  bis  unadvised  haste 
that  they  wer$  brought  into  this  distress. 

Now,  Giant  Despair  had  a wife,  and  her 
name  was  Diffidence : so  when  he  w;ls  gone 
to  bed,  he  told  his  wife  what  he  had  done, 
to  wit,  that  ho  had  taken  a couple  of  pri- 
soners and  cast  them  into  his  dungeon,  for 
trespassing  on  his  grounds.  Then  he  asked 
her  also  what  he  had  best  to  do  further 
to  them.  So  she  asked  him  what  they  were, 
whence  they  came,  nnd  whither  they  were 
bound,  and  he  told  her.®  Then  she  coun- 


selled him,  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morning, 
he  should  beat  them  without  mercy.  So 
when  he  arose,  he  getteth  him  a grievous 
crab-tree  cudgel,  nnd  goes  down  into  the 
dungeon  to  them,  anil  there  first  falls  to 
rating  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,  although 
they  never  gave  him  a word  of  distaste : then 
he  falls  upon  them,  and  beats  them  fear- 
fully, in  such  sort  that  they  were  not  able 
to  help  themselves,  or  turn  them  upon  the 
floor.  This  done,  he  withdraws,  and  leaves 
them  there  to  condole  their  misery,  nnd  to 
ntourn  under  their  distress:  so  all  that  day 
they  spent  their  time  in  nothing  but  sighs 
and  bitter  lamentations.  The  next  night 
she  talked  with  her  husband  about  them 
further,  nnd  understanding  that  they  were 
yet  alive,  did  advise  him  to  counsel  them 
to  make  away  with  themselves.  So  when 
morning  was  come , ho  goes  to  them  in  a 
surly  manner,  ns  before,  and  perceiving  them 
to  be  very  sore  with  the  stripes  that  he  had 
given  them  the  day  before,  he  told  them, 
that  since  they  were  never  like  to  come 
out  of  that  place,  their  only  way  would  be 
forthwith  to  make  an  end  of  themselves, 
either  with  knife,  halter,  or  poison:  For 
why,  said  he,  should  you  choose  life,  see- 
ing it  is  attended  with  so  much  bitterness? 
llut  they  desired  him  to  let  them  go;  with 
which  he  looked  ugly  upon  them,  and  rush- 
ing to  them , had  doubtless  made  an  end 
to  them  himself,  but  that  he  fell  into  one 
of  his  fits  (for  he  sometimes  in  sun-shinv 
weather  fell  into  fits),  and  lost  for  a time 
the  use  of  his  hands:  wherefore  ho  with- 
drew, and  left  them,  ns  before,  to  consider 
what  to  do.  Then  did  the  prisoners  con- 
sult between  themselves  whether  it  was  best 
to  take  his  counsel  or  no;  and  thus  they 
began  to  discourse:  — 

Chr.  Brother,  said  Christian,  wliat  shall 
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wc  do  V The  life  that  we  now  live  is  miser- 
able. For  my  part,  l know  not  whether 
it  is  best  to  live  thus,  or  die  out  of  hand. 
‘My  soul  chooseth  strangling  rather  than 
life,’  and  the  grave  is  more  easy  for  me 
than  this  dungeon!  Shall  we  be  ruled  by 
the  giant? 

Hope.  Indeed  our  present  condition  is 
dreadful,  and  death  would  be  far  more  wel- 
come to  me , than  thus  for  ever  to  abide : 
but  let  us  consider,  the  Lord  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  we  are  going  hath  said,  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder:  no,  not  to  any  man’s 
person;  much  more  then  are  we  forbidden 
to  take  his  counsel  to  kill  ourselves.  Besides, 
he  that  kills  another  can  but  commit  murder 
on  his  own  body;  but  for  one  to  kill  him- 
self, is  to  kill  body  and  soal  at  once.  And, 
moreover,  mv  brother,  thou  talkest  of  ease 
in  the  grave;  but  hast  tbou  forgotten  the 
hell,  whither  for  certain  the  murderers  go? 
For  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life,  &c.  And 
let  us  consider,  again,  that  all  laws  are  not 
in  the  hand  of  Giant  Despair:  others,  so 
far  as  I can  understand,  have  been  taken  by 
him  as  well  as  we,  and  yet  havo  escaped 
out  of  his  hands.  Who  knows  but  that 
God,  who  made  the  world,  may  cause  that 
Giant  Despair  may  die;  or  that,  at  some 
time  or  other,  he  may  forget  to  lock  us  in; 
or  that  he  may  in  a short  time  have  an- 
other of  his  fits  before  us,  and  may  lose 
the  use  of  his  limbs?  and  if  ever  that  should 
come  to  pass  again , for  my  part  I am  re- 
solved to  pluck  up  the  heart  of  a man,  and 
to  try  my  utmost  to  get  from  under  his 
hand.  I was  a fool  that  I did  not  try  to 
do  it  before ; but,  however,  my  brother,  let 
us  be  patient,  and  endure  a while : the  time 
may  come  that  he  may  give  us  a happy  re- 
lease : but  let  us  not  he  our  own  murderers. 
With  these  words  Hopeful  at  present  did 
moderate  the  mind  of  his  brother;  so  they 
continued  together  (in  the  dark)  that  day 
in  their  sad  and  doleful  condition. 

Well,  towards  the  evening,  the  giant  goes 
down  into  the  dungeon  again,  to  see  if  his 
prisoners  had  taken  his  counsel;  but  when 
he  came  there  he  found  them  alive;  and 
truly,  alive  was  all ; for  now,  what  for  want 
of  bread  and  water,  and  by  reason  of  the 
wounds  they  received  when  he  beat  them, 
they  could  do  little  but  breathe.  But,  I 
say,  he  found  them  alive;  at  which  he  fell 
into  a grievous  rage,  and  told  them,  that 
seeing  they  had  disobeyed  his  counsel,  it 
should  be  worse  with  them  than  if  they 
had  never  been  born. 

At  this  they  trembled  greatly , and  I 
Ihink  that  Christian  fell  into  a swoon;  but 
Mining  a little  to  himself  again,  they  re- 


newed their  discourse  about  the  giant's 
counsel,  and  whether  yet  they  had  best  take 
it  or  no.  Now,  Christian  again  seemed  to 
be  for  doing  it;  but  llopcfm  made  his  se- 
cond reply  as  followeth:  — 

Hope.  My  brother,  said  he,  rememberest 
thou  not  how  valiant  thou  hast  been  hereto- 
fore? What  hardships,  terror,  and  amaze- 
ment. hast  thou  already  gone  through,  and 
art  thou  now  nothing  but.  fear?  Thou  seest 
that  I am  in  the  dungeon  with  thee,  a far 
weaker  man  by  nature  than  thou  art;  also 
this  giant  has  wounded  me  as  well  as  tliec, 
and  hath  also  cut  off  the  bread  and  water 
from  my  mouth,  and  with  thee  I mourn 
without  the  light.  But  let  us  exercise  a 
little  more  patience. 

Now,  night  being  come  again,  and  the 
giant  and  his  wife  being  a-bed,  she  asked 
concerning  the  prisoners,  and  if  they  hnd 
taken  his  counsel;  to  which  lie  replied, 
They  are  sturdy  rogues;  they  choose  rather 
to  bear  all  hardships  than  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  Then  said  she.  Take 
them  into  the  castle-yard  to-morrow,  and 
show  them  the  bones  and  skulls  of  those 
thou  hast  already  despatched,  and  make 
them  believe,  ere  a week  conies  to  an  end, 
thou  wilt  also  tear  them  in  pieces,  as  thou 
hast  done  their  fellows  before  them. 

So  when  the  morning  was  come,  the 
giant  goes  to  them  again,  and  takes  them 
into  the  castle-yard,  and  shows  them  ns 
his  wife  had  bidden  him.  These,  said  he,' 
were  pilgrims,  as  you  are,  once;  and  they 
trespassed  in  my  grounds,  as  you  have 
done ; and,  when  I thought  fit,  I tore  them 
in  pieces,  and  so  within  ten  days  I will  do 
you;  go,  get  ye  down  to  your  den  again: 
and  with  that  he  beat  them  all  the  wav  thither. 

They  lay,  therefore,  all  day  on  Saturday 
in  a lamentable  case;  as  before.  Now, 
when  night  was  come,  and  when  Mrs.  Dif- 
fidence and  her  husband  the  giant  were  got 
to  bed,  they  began  to  renew  their  discourse 
of  their  prisoners;  and,  withal,  the  old 
giant  wondered  that  he  could  neither  by 
his  blows  nor  counsel  bring  them  to  an 
end.  And  with  that  his  wife  replied,  I 
fear,  said  she,  that  they  live  in  hope  that 
some  will  come  to  relieve  them,  or  that 
they  have  pick -locks  about  them,  by  the 
means  of  which  they  hope  to  escape.  And 
sayest  thou  so,  my  dear?  said  the  giant: 
I will  therefore  search  them  in  the  morning. 

Well,  on  Saturday,  about  midnight,  they 
began  to  pray,  and  continued  in  prayer  till 
almost  break  of  day. 

Now,  a little  before  it  was  day,  good 
Christian,  as  one  half  amazed,  brake  out  in 
this  passionate  speech:  What  a fool  am  I 
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thus  to  lie  in  a stinking  dungeon,  when  I 
may  as  well  walk  at  liberty?  I have  a kev 
in  my  bosom,  called  Promise,  that  will,  1 
am  persuaded,  open  any  lock  in  Doubting 
Castle.  Then  said  Hopeful , That's  good 
news,  good  brother;  pluck  it  out  of  thv 
bosom  and  try. 

Then  Christian  pulled  it  out  of  his  bosom, 
and  began  to  try  at  the  dungeon -door, 
whose  bolt  (as  he  turned  the  key)  gave 
back,  and  the  door  flew  open  with  ease, 
and  Christian  and  Hopeful  both  came  out. 
Then  he  went  to  the  outer  door  that  leads 
into  the  castle-yard,  and  with  his  key  opened 
that  door  also.  After,  he  went  to  the  iron 
gate,  for  that  must  be  opened  too ; but  that 
lock  went  very  hard,  yet  the  key  did  open 
it.  Then  they  thrust  open  the  door  to  make 
their  escape  with  speed,  but  that  gate,  as 
it  opened,  made  such  a cracking,  that 


it  waked  Giant  Despair,  who  hastily  rising 
to  pursue  his  prisoners,  felt  his  limbs  to 
fail;  for  his  fits  took  him  agnin,  so  that  he 
could  by  no  means  go  after  them.  Then 
they  went  on,  and  came  to  the  kiDg's  high- 
way, and  so  were  safe,  becauae  they  were 
out  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Now,  when  they  were  gone  over  the  stile, 
they  began  to  contrive  with  themselves  what 
they  should  do  at  that  stile  to  prevent  those 
that  should  come  after  from  falling  into 
the  bands  of  Giant  Despair.  So  they  con- 
sented to  erect  there  a pillar,  and  to  engrave 
upon  the  stile  thereof  this  sentence:  — .Over 
this  stile  is  the  way  to  Doubting  Castle, 
which  is  kept  by  Giant  Despair,  who  despiseth 
the  King  of  the  Celestial  Country,  and  seeks 
to  destroy  his  holy  pilgrims."  Many,  there- 
fore, that  followed  after,  read  what  was 
written,  and  escaped  the  danger. 
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THE  GROUNDS  OF  CRITICISM  IN  TRAGEDY'. 

Tragedy  is  thus  defined  by  Aristotle, 
omitting  what  I thought  unnecessary  in  his 
definition.  It  is  an  imitation  of  one  entire, 
great,  and  probable  action,  not  told,  but 
represented;  which,  by  moving  in  ns  fear 
and  pity,  ia  conducive  to  the  purging  of 
those  two  passions  in  onr  minds.  More 
largely  thus;  Tragedy  describes  or  paints 
an  action,  which  action  must  have  all  the 
proprieties  above  named.  First,  it  must  be 
one  or  single,  that  is,  it  must  not  be  a his- 
tory of  one  man's  life,  suppose  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  or  Julius  Caesar,  but  one  single 
action  of  theirs.  This  condemns  all  Shak- 
speare's  historical  plays,  which  are  rather 
chronicles  represented,  than  tragedies:  and 
all  double  action  of  plays.  As  to  avoid  a 
satire  upon  others,  I wiil  make  bold  with 
mv  own  Marriage  A-la-mode,  where  there 
are  manifestly  two  actions,  not  depending 
upon  one  another:  but  in  Oedipus  there 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  two  actions, 
because  the  love  of  Adrastus  and  Eurydice 
has  a necessary  dependence  on  the  principal 
design,  into  which  it  is  woven.  The  na- 
tural reason  of  this  rule  is  plain;  for  two 
different  independent  actions  distract  the 
attention  and  concernment  of  the  audience, 
and  consequently  destroy  the  intention  of 
the  poet.  If  his  business  be  to  move  terror 
'and  pity,  and  one  of  his  actions  be  comical, 
the  other  tragical,  the  former  will  divert 
tbc  people,  and  utterly  make  void  his  greater 
purpose.  Therefore,  as  in  perspective,  so 


in  tragedy,  there  must  be  a point  of  sight 
in  which  all  the  lines  terminate ; otherwise 
the  eye  wanders,  and  the  work  is  false. 
This  was  the  practice  of  the  Grecian  stage. 
But  Terence  made  an  innovation  in  the  Ro- 
man: all  his  plays  have  double  actions;  for 
it  was  his  custom  to  translate  two  Greek 
comedies,  and  to  weave  them  into  one  of 
his,  yet  so,  that  both  the  actions  were  co- 
mical ; and  one  was  principal,  the  other  but 
secondary  or  subservient.  And  this  has 
obtained  on  tbc  English  stage,  to  give  us 
the  pleasure  of  variety. 

As  the  action  ought  to  be  one,  it  ought 
as  such,  to  have  order  in  it:  that  is,  to 
have  a natural  beginning,  a middle,  and  an 
end.  A natural  beginning,  says  Aristotle, 
is  that  which  could  not  necessarily  have 
been  placed  after  another  thing;  and  so  of 
the  rest. 


The  following  properties  of  the  action  are 
so  easy,  that  they  need  not  my  explaining. 
It  ought  to  be  great,  and  to  consist  of  great 
persons,  to  distinguish  it  from  comedy; 
where  the  action  is  trivial,  and  the  persons 
of  inferior  rank.  The  last  quality  of  the 
action  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  probable,  as 
■well  as  admirable  and  great.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  historical  truth 
in  it;  but  always  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a likeness  of  truth,  something  that  is 
more  than  is  barely  possible,  probable  being 
that  which  succeeds  or  happens  oftener  than 
it  misses.  To  invent  therefore  a probability, 
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ami  U>  make  it  wonderful,  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult undertaking  in  the  art  of  poetry:  for 
that  which  is  not  wonderful  is  not  great, 
and  that  which  is  not  probable  will  not  de- 
light a reasonable  audience.  This  action 
thus  described,  must  be  represented,  and  not 
told,  to  distinguish  dramatic  poetry  from 
epic:  — but  I hasten  to  the  end,  or  scope 
of  tragedy ; which  is  to  rectify  or  purge  our 
passions,  fear  and  pity. 

To  instruct  delightfully  is  the  general  end 
of  all  poetry.  Philosophy  instructs,  but  it 
perforins  its  work  by  precept;  which  is  not 
delightful,  or  not  so  delightful  as  example. 
To  purge  the  passions  by  example,  is  there- 
fore the  particular  instruction  which  belongs 
to  tragedy.  Rapin,  a judicious  critic,  has 
observed  from  Aristotle,  that  pride,  and 
want  of  commiseration,  are  the  most  predo- 
minant vices  in  mankind:  therefore,  to  cure 
us  of  these  two,  the  inventors  of  tragedy 
have  chosen  to  work  upon  two  other  pas- 
sions, which  are,  fear  and  pity.  We  are 
wrought  to  fear,  by  their  setting  before  our 
eyes  some  terrible  example  of  ’misfortune, 
which  happened  to  persons  of  the  highest 
quality;  for  suqh  an  action  demonstrates  to 
us,  that  no  condition  is  privileged  from  the 
turns  of  fortune : this  must  of  necessity 
cause  terror  in  us,  and  consequently  abate 
our  pride.  But  when  wc  see  that  the  most 
virtuous,  as  well  as  the  greatest,  are  not 
exempt  from  such  misfortunes,  that  conside- 
ration moves  pity  in  us,  and  insensibly  works 
us  to  be  helpful  to,  and  tender  over,  the 
distressed ; which  is  the  noblest  and  most 
godlike  of  moral  virtues.  Here  it  is  observ- 
able, that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
a man  virtuous,  if  we  desire  he  should  be 
pitied.  We  lament  not,  but  detest,  a wicked 
man;  we  are  glad  when  we  behold  his 
crimes  are  punished,  and  that  poetical  justice 
is  done  upon  him.  Euripides  was  censured 
bv  the  critics  of  his  time,  for  making  his 
chief  characters  too  wicked:  for  example, 
Phsedra . though  she  loved  her  son-in-law 
with  rcluctancy,  and  that  it  was  a curse 
upon  her  family  for  offending  Venus,  yet 
was  thought  too  ill  a pattern  lor  the  stage. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  banish  all  characters  of 
villanv ? I confess  I am  not  of  that  opinion; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  the  hero  of  the  play 
be  not  a villain : that  is,  the  characters  which 
should  move  our  pity  ought  to  have  virtuous 
inclinations,  and  degrees  of  moral  goodness 
in  them.  As  for  a perfect  character  of  vir- 
tue, it  never  was  in  nature;  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  imitation  of  it.  But  there 
are  allays  of  frailty  to  be  allowed  for  the 
chief  persons;  yet  so  that  the  good  which 
is  in  them  shall  outweigh  the  bad,  and  con- 


sequently leave  room  for  punishment  on  the 
one  side,  and  pity  on  the  other. 

After  all,  if  any  one  will  ask  me,  whether 
a tragedy  cannot  be  made  upon  any  other 
grounds,  than  those  of  exciting  pity  and 
terror  in  us ; Bogsu,  the  best  of  modern 
critics,  answers  thus  in  general:  that  all 
excellent  arts,  and  particularly  that  of  poetry, 
have  been  invented  and  brought  to  perfection 
by  men  of  a transcendent  genius : and  that, 
therefore,  they  who  practise  afterwards  the 
same  arts,  are  obliged  to  tread  in  their  foot- 
steps, and  to  search  in  their  writings  the 
foundation  of  them ; for  it  is  not  just  that 
new  rules  should  destroy  the  authority  of 
the  old.  But  Rapin  writes  more  particu- 
larly thus:  that  no  passions  in  a story  are 
so  proper  to  move  our  concernment  as  fear 
and  pity:  and  that  it  is  from  our  concern- 
ment we  receive  our  pleasure,  is  undoubted ; 
when  the  soul  becomes  agitated  with  fear 
for  one  character,  or  hope  for  another,  then 
it  is  that  we  are  pleased  in  tragedy,  by  the 
interest  which  we.  take  in  their  adventures. 

Here,  therefore,  the  general  answer  may 
be  given  to  the  first  question,  how  far  we 
ought  to  imitate  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher 
in  their  plots:  namely,  that  we  ought  to  fol- 
low them  so  far  only,  as  they  have  copied 
the  excellencies  of  those  who  invented  and 
brought  to  perfection  dramatic  poetry : those 
things  only  excepted,  which  religion,  customs 
of  countries,  idioms  of  languages,  &c.  have 
altered  in  the  superstructures,  but  not  in  the 
foundation  of  the  design. 

The  manners,  in  a poem,  are  understood 
to  be  those  inclinations,  whether  natural 
or  acquired , which  move  and  carry  us  to 
actions,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  in  a play; 
or  which  incline  the  persons  to  such  actions. 
I have  anticipated  part  of  this  discourse 
already,  declaring  that  a poet  ought  not  to 
make  the  manners  perfectly  good  in  his  best 
persons:  but  neither  are  they  to  be  more 
wicked  in  any  of  his  characters,  than  neces- 
sity requires.  To  produce  a villain  without 
other  reason  than  a natural  inclination  to 
villany,  is,  in  pofitry,  to  produce  an  effect 
without  a cause;  and  to  make  him  more 
a villain  than  he  has  just  reason  to  be , is 
to  make  an  effect  which  is  strong*  than 
the  cause. 

The  manners  arise  from  many  causes; 
and  are  either  distinguished  by  complexion, 
as  choleric  and  phlegmatic,  or  by  the  difler- 
ences  of  age  or  sex,  of  climates,  or  quality 
of  the  persons , or  their  preseht  condition. 
They  are  likewise  to  be  gathered  from  the 
several  virtues,  vices,  or  passions,  and  many 
other  commonplaces  which  a poet  must  be 
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supposed  to  have  learned  from  nntural  phi- 
losophy, ethics,  and  history;  of  all  which 
whosoever  is  ignorant,  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  poet. 

But  as  the  manners  are  useful  in  this 
art,  thev  may  he  all  comprised  under  these 
general  heads:  First,  they  must  be  apparent; 
that  is.  in  every  character  of  the  play  some 
inclinations  of  the  person  must  appear ; and 
these  are  shewn  in  the  actions  and  discourse. 
Secondly,  the  manners  must  be  suitable  or 
agreeing  to  the  persons;  that  is,  to  the  age, 
sex,  dignity,  and  the  other  general  heads 
of  manners:  thus,  when  a poet  has  given 
the  dignity  of  a king  to  one  of  his  persons, 
in  all  his  actions  and  speeches  that  person 
must  discover  majesty,  magnanimity,  and 
jealousy  of  power ' because  these  are  suitable 
to  the  general  manners  of  a king.  The  third 
property  of  mhnned  is  resemblance : and 
this  is  founded  upon  the  particular  charac- 
ters of  men,  ns  we  have  them  delivered  to 
us  by  relation  or  history : that  is , when  a 
poet  has  the  known  character  of  this  or 
that  man  before  him,  he  is  bound  to  repre- 
sent him  such,  at  least  not  contrary  to  that 
which  fame  has  reported  him  to  have  been. 
Thus  it  is  not  a poet's  choice  to  make 
Ulysses  choleric,  or  Achilles  patient,  because 
Homer  has  described  them  quite  otherwise. 
Yet  this  is  a rock  on  which  ignorant  wri- 
ters daily  split;  and  the  absurdity  is  as 
monstrous,  as  if  a painter  should  draw  a 
coward  running  from  a battle,  and  tell  us 
it  was  the  picture  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
--  The  last  property  of  manners  is,  that 
they  be  constant  and  equal,  that  is,  main- 
tained the  same  through  the  whole  design : 
thus,  when  Virgil  had  once  given  the  name 
of  pious  to  Aeneas,  he  was  bound  to  shew 
him  such,  in  all  his  words  and  actions, 
throughout  the  whole  poem.  All  these  pro- 
perties Horace  has  hinted  to  a judicious 
observer:  1.  Nntnndi  aunt  lihi  mores;  2.  Ant 
famam  tequere,  8.  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge ; 
4.  Servctur  ad  imum , qualis  ad  incepto  pro- 
cesterit,  et  sibi  conutet 

From  the  manners  the  characters  of  per- 
sons are  derived ; for  indeed,  the  characters 
are  no  other  than  the  inclinations  as  they 
appear  in  the  several  persons  of  the  poem ; 
a charteter  being  thus  defined,  — that  which 
distinguishes  one  man  from  another.  Not 
to  repeat  the  same  things  over  again, 
which  have  been  said  of  the  manners,  I 
will  only  add  what  is  necessary  here.  A 
character,  or  that  which  distinguishes  one 
man  from  all  others,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  consist  of  one  particular  virtue,  or  vice, 
or  passion  only;  hut  it  is  a composition  of 
qualities  which  are  not  contrary  to  one  another 


in  the  same  person : thus  the  same  man  may 
be  liberal  ana  valiant,  but  not  liberal  and  co- 
vetous ; so  in  a comical  character,  or  humour, 
which  is  an  inclination  to  this  or  that  particu- 
lar folly,  FalstalT  is  a liar  and  a coward,  a 
glutton  and  a buffoon,  because  all  these 
qualities  may  agree  in  the  same  man.  Yet 
it  is  still  to  be  observed,  that  one  virtue 
vice,  and  passion,  ought  to  be  shewn  in 
every  man,  as  predominant  over  all  the  rest ; 
as  covetousness  in  Crassus,  love  of  bis  coun- 
try in  Brutus;  and  the  same  in  characters 
which  are  feigned. 

The  character  or  hero  in  a tragedy,  as  I 
have  already  shewn,  ought  in  prudence  to 
be  such  a man , who  has  so  much  more  in 
him  of  virtue  than  of  vice,,  that  he  may  be 
left  amiahle  to  the  audience,  which  other- 
wise cannot  have  any  concernment  for  his 
sufferings;  it  is  on  this  one  character  that 
the  pity  and  terror  must  be  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  founded:  a rule  which  is  ex- 
tremely necessary,  and  which  none  of  the 
critics  that  I know,  have  fully  discovered 
to  us.  For'torror  and  compassion  work  but 
weakly,  when  they  arc  divided  into  many 
persons.  If  Creon  had  been  the  chief  cha- 
racter in  Oedipus,  there  had  neither  been 
terror  nor  compassion  moved,  but  only  de- 
testation of  the  man,  and  joy  for  his  punish- 
ment; if  Adrastns  and  Eurydicc  had  been 
made  more  apjiearing  characters,  then  the 
pity  had  been  divided,  and  lessened  on  the 
part  of  Oedipus;  hut  making  Oedipus  the 
beet  and  bravest  person,  and  even  Jocasta 
but  an  under-part  to  him,  his  virtues  and 
the  punishment  of  his  fatal  crime,  drew 
both  the  pity  and  the  terror  to  himself. 

By  what  had  been  said  of  the  manners 
it  will  be  easy  for  a reasonable  man  to  judge, 
whether  the  characters  be  truly  or  falsely 
drawn  in  a tragedy;  for  if  there  be  no  man- 
ners appearing  in  the  characters,  no  con- 
cernment for  the  persons  can  be  raised:  no 
pity  or  horror  can  be  moved,  but  by  vici’ 
or  virtue;  therefore,  without  them,  no  per- 
son can  have  business  in  the  play.  If  the 
inclinations  be  obscure,  it  is  a sign  the  poet 
is  in  the  dark,  and  knows  not  what  man- 
ner of  mpn  he  presents  to  yon;  and  conse- 
quently you  can  have  no  idea,  or  very  im- 
perfect, of  that  man;  nor  can  judge  what 
resolutions  he  ought  to  take,  or  what  words 
or  actions  are  proper  for  him.  Most  come- 
dies made  up  of  accidents,  or  adventures, 
are  liable  to  fall  into  this  error;  and  trage- 
dies, with  many  turns,  are  subject  to  it: 
for  the  manners  never  can  be  evident,  where 
the  surprises  of  fortune  take  up  all  tho 
business  of  the  stage,  and  where  the  poet 
is  more  in  pain  to  tell  you  wbal  happened 
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to  such  a man,  than  what  he  was.  It  is 
one  of  the  excellencies  of  Shakspeare,  that  the 
manners  of  his  persons  are  generally  apparent, 
and  you  sec  their  bent  and  inclinations. 
Fletcher  comes  far  short  of  him  in  this , as 
indeed  he  does  almost  in  every  thing;  there 
are  but  glimmerings  of  manners  in  most  of 
his  comedies,  which  run  upon  adventures: 
and  in  his  tragedies,  Kollo,  Otto,  the  King-  1 
and-No-King,  Melantius,  and  many  others 
of  his  best,  are  but  pictures  shewn  you  in 
the  twilight;  you  know  not  whether  they 
resemble  vice  or  virtue ; and  they  arc  either 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  the  present 
scene  requires  it.  But  of  all  poets,  this 
commendation  is  to  be  given  to  Ben  Jonsou, 
that  the  manners,  even  of  the  most  incon- 
siderable persons  in  his  plays,  are  every 
where  apparent. 

By  considering  the  second  quality  of  man- 
ners, which  is  that  they  may  be  suitable  to 
the  age,  quality,  country,  dignity,  &c.  of 
the  character,  we  may  likewise  judge  whether 
a poet  has  followed  nature.  In  this  kind 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  have  more  excelled 
among  the  Greeks,  than  Aeschylus;  and 
Terence  more  than  Plautus  among  the  Ro- 
mans ; thus  Sophocles  gives  to  Oedipus  the 
true  qualities  of  a king,  in  both  those  plays 
which  bear  his  name ; but  in  the  latter, 
which  is  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  he  lets  fall 
on  purpose  his  tragic  style ; his  hero  speaks 
not  in  the  arbitrary  tone , but  remembers, 
in  the  softness  of  bis  complaints,  that  he  is 
an  unfortunate  old  man ; that  he  is  banished 
firom  his  country,  and  persecuted  by  his 
next  relations. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

To  begin , then , with  Shakspeare.  He 
was  the  man,  who,  of  all  modem,  and  perhaps 
ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  na- 
ture were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew 
them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily.  When 
he  describes  anything,  you  more  than  see 
it  — you  feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him 
to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation.  He  was  naturally  learned; 
he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to 
read  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found 
her  there.  I cannot  say  he  is  everywhere 
alike;  were  he  so,  T should  do  him  injury 
to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind. He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid;  his 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his 
serious  swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is 
always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is 

Gjented  to  him:  no  man  can  say  he  ever 
a fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not 


then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest 
of  poets', 

Quantum  lenta  ftolont  inter  riburnn  cupreMi. 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales 
of  Eton  say,  that  there  was  no  subject  of 
which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would 
produce  it  much  better  done  in  Shakspeare ; 
and  however  others  are  now  generally  pre- 
ferred before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he 
lived,  which  had  contemporaries  with  him 
Fletcher  and  Jonson,  never  equalled  them 
to  him  in  their  esteem.  And  in  the  last 
king’s  court,  when  Ben’s  reputation  was  at 
highest,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him 
the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our 
Shakspeare  far  above  him. 


BEAUMONT  AND  FI.ETCHEK. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  whom  I am 
next  to  speak,  had,  with  the  advantage  of 
Shakspearc's  wit,  which  was  their  precedent, 
great  natural  gifts , improved  by  study ; 
Beaumont  especially,  being  so  accurate  a 
judge  of  plays,  that  Beu  Jonson,  while  he 
lived,  submitted  all  his  writings  to  his  cen- 
sure, and,  “tis  thought,  used  his  judgment 
in  correcting,  if  not  contriving,  all  his  plots. 
What  value  he  had  for  him,  appears  by  the 
verses  he  writ  to  him,  and  therefore  I need 
speak  no  farther  of  it.  The  first  play  that 
brought  Fletcher  and  him  in  esteem  was  their 
‘Philaster ;’  for  before  that  they  had  written 
two  or  three  very  unsuccessfully : as  the.  like 
is  reported  of  Ben  Jonson,  before  he  writ 
‘Every  Man  in  his  Humour.'  Their  jilots 
were  generally  more  regular  than  Shak- 
spearc’s,  especially  those  which  were  made 
before  Beaumont's  death ; and  they  understood 
and  imitated  the  conversation  -of  gentlemen 
much  better;  whoso  wild  debaucheries,  and 
quickness  of  wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  before 
them  could  paint  as  they  have  done,  Hu- 
mour, which  Ben  Jonson  derived  from  par- 
ticular persons,  they  made  it  not  their  busi- 
ness to  describe ; they  represented  all  the 

fassions  very  lively,  but  above  all,  love. 

am  apt  to  believe  the  English  language 
in  them  arrived  to  its  highest  perfection: 
what  words  have  since  been  taken  in,  are 
rather  superfluous  than  ornamental.  Their 
plays  are  now  the  most  pleasant  and  frequent 
entertainments  of  the  stage ; two  of  tneirs 
being  acted  through  the  year,  for  one  of 
Shakspeare’s  orJonson’s:  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause there  is  a certain  gaiety  in  their  come- 
dies, and  pathos  in  their  more  serious  plays, 
which  suits  generally  with  all  men's  humours. 
Shakspearc’s  language  is  likewise  a little 
obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson’s  wit  comes  short 
of  theirs. 
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BEN  J0N80N. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I am 
now  arrived,  if  we  look  upon  him  while  he 
wits  himself  (for  his  last  plays  were  but  his 
dotages),  I think  him  the  most  learned  and 
judicious  writer  which  any  theatre  ever  had. 
He  was  a most  severe  judge  of  himself,  as 
well  as  others.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted 
wit,  but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  of  it. 
In  his  works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or 
alter.  Wit,  and  language,  and  humour  also 
in  some  measure,  we  had  before  him;  but 
something  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama, 
till  he  came.  He  managed  his  strength  to 
more  advantage  than  any  who  preceded  him. 
You  seldom  find  him  making  love  in  any 
of  his  scenes,  or  endeavouring  to  move  the 
passions;  his  genius  was  too  sullen  and  sa- 
turnine to  do  it  gracefully,  especially  when 
he  knew  he  came  after  those  who  had  per- 
formed both  to  such  a height.  Humour  was 
his  proper  sphere;  and  in  that  he  delighted 
most  to  represent  mechanic  people.  He 
was  deeply  conversant  in  the  ancients,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed  boldly 
from  them;  there  is  scarce  a poet  or  histo- 
rian among  the  Roman  authors  of  those 
times  whom  he  has  not  translated  in  ‘Sejanus’ 
and  ‘Catiline.’  But  he  has  done  his  rob- 
beries so  openly,  that  one  may  see  he  fears 


not  to  bo  taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades 
authors  like  a monarch;  and  what  would 
be  theft  in  other  poets  is  only  victory  in 
him.  With  the  spoils  of  these  writers  he 
so  represented  Rome  to  us,  in  its  rites,  ce- 
remonies, and  customs,  that  if  one  of  their 
oets  had  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we 
ad  seen  less  of  it  than  in  him.  If  there 
was  any  fault  in  his  language,  'twas  that 
he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  laboriously, 
in  his  comedies  especially : perhaps,  too,  be 
did  a little  too  much  romanisc  our  tongue, 
leaving  the  words  which  he  translated  al- 
most as  much  Latin  as  he  found  them; 
wherein,  though  he  learnedly  followed  their 
language,  he  did  not  enough  comply  with 
the  idiom  of  ours.  If  I would  compare  him 
with  Shakspeare,  I must  acknowledge  him 
the  more  correct  poet,  but  Shakspeare  the 
greater  wit.  Shakspeare  was  the  Homer, 
or  father  of  our  dramatic  poets:  Jonson 
was  the  Virgil,  the  pattern  of  elaborate 
writing:  I admire  him,  but  I love  Sbak- 
speare.  To  conclude  of  him;  as  he  has 
given  us  the  most  correct  plays,  so,  in  the 
precepts  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his 
‘Discoveries,’  we  have  as  many  and  profitable 
rules  for  perfecting  the  stage,  as  any  where- 
with the  French  can  furnish  us. 


SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE. 


Sir  William  Temple  waa  born  In  London  1628  and 
studied  at  Cambridge.  In  1661  he  obtained  a seat  In 
the  Irish  parliament.  Shortly  afterwards  ho  cniered 
into  the  diplomatic  service  of  England,  and  fulfilled  his 
duties  so  woll,  that  ho  was  appointed  English  resident 
at  the  court  at  Brussels,  and  in  1668,  Ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  in  which  position  ho  remained  during  a year. 
From  1C69  to  1674,  Temple  lived  a retired  and  private 
life ; In  1674  he  was  again  appointed  ambassador  at  the 
Hague.  Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1679  the  king 
offered  him  a situation  In  government  which  he  refined. 
Charles  however  still  took  much  council  from  Temple, 


AGAINST  EXCESSIVE  GRIEF. 

Addreued  to  the  Countess  of  Essex  m 1674,  after 
the  death  of  her  only  daughter . 

The  honour  which  I received  by  a letter 
from  your  ladyship  waa  too  great  not  to  be 
acknowledged;  yet  I doubted  whether  that 
occasion  could  bear  me  out,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  giving  your  ladyship  any  further 
trouble.  But  I can  no  longer  forbear,  on 
account  of  the  sensible  wounds  that  have 
so  often  of  late  been  given  your  friends 
here,  by  the  desperate  expressions  in  seve- 
ral of  your  letters  respecting  your  temper 
of  mind,  your  health,  and  your  life;  in  all 
which  you  must  allow  them  to  be  extremely 
concerned.  Perhaps  none  can  be,  at  heart, 
more  partial  than  I am  to  whatever  regards 


luid  by  his  advice  instituted  a privy-council  of  thirty 
members.  Temple  became  one  of  them,  but  he  was  so 
disgusted  with  their  proceedings,  that  he  completely 
retired  from  public  life  in  1681.  lie  died  in  1698.  The 
greater  part  of  his  works  consist  in  miscellaneous  pro* 
ductiomt  Those  worthy  to  be  mentioned  are  the  follow- 
ing: 'Observations  upon  tho  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands',  ‘Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Go- 
vernment’, ‘Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning', 
'Essay  on  Heroic  Virtue',  ‘Essay  on  Popular  Discontents*, 
'Essay  on  Health  and  long  Life*. 


your  ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to  defend 
you  on  this  very  occasion,  how  unjust  and 
unkind  soever  you  are  to  yourself.  But  when 
you  throw  away  your  health , or  your  life, 
so  great  a remainder  of  your  own  family, 
and  so  great  hopes  of  that  into  which  you 
j are  entered,  and  all  by  a desperate  melan- 
choly, upon  an  event  past  remedy,  and  to 
which  all  the  mortal  race  is  perpetually  sub  ■ 
ject,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  madam, 
that  what  you  do  is  not  at  all  consistent 
either  with  so  good  a Christian,  or  so  rea- 
sonable and  great  a person,  as  your  ladyship 
appears  to  the  world  in  all  other  light*. 

I know  no  duty  in  religion  more  genets 
ally  agreed  on.  nor  more  justly  required  by 
God  Almighty,  than  a perfect  submission 
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to  his  will  in  all  things;  nor  do  I think 
any  disposition  of  mind  can  either  please 
him  more,  or  becomes  us  hetter,  than  that 
of  being  satisfied  with  all  he  gives,  and  con- 
tented with  all  he  takes  away.  None , I 
am  sure , can  be  of  more  honour  to  God, 
nor  of  more  ease  to  ourselves.  For,  if  we 
consider  him  as  our  Maker,  we  cannot  con- 
tend with  him;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought 
not  to  distrust  him;  so  that  we  may  be 
confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended  for 
good;  and  whatever  happens  that  we  inter- 
pret otherwise,  yet  we  can  get  ndthing  by 
repining,  nor  save  anything  by  resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason  with 
God  Almighty,  and  your  ladyship’s  loss  were 
acknowledged  as  great  as  it  could  have 
been  to  anv  one,  yet,  I doubt,  you  would 
have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate 
you  have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do;  for 
the  first  emotions  or  passions  may  be  par- 
doned; it  is  only  the  continuance  of  them 
which  makes  them  inexcusable.  In  this  world, 
madam,  there  is  nothing  perfectly  good;  and 
whatever  is  called  so,  is  but  cither  compa- 
ratively with  other  things  of  its  kind,  or 
else  with  the  evil  that  is  mingled  in  its 
composition;  so  he  is  a good  man  who  is 
better  than  men  commonly  are,  or  in  whom 
the  good  qualities  arc  more  than  the  bad; 
•o,  m the  course  of  life,  his  condition  is 
esteemed  good,  which  is  better  than  that 
of  most  other  men,  or  in  which  the  good 
circumstances  are  more  than  the  evil.  By 
this  measure,  I doubt,  madam,  your  com- 
plaints ought  to  be  turned  into  acknow- 
ledgments , and  your  friends  would  have 
cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  condole  with 
you.  When  your  ladyship  has  fairly  consi- 
dered how  God  Almighty  has  dealt  with 
you  in  what  he  has  given,  you  may  be  left 
to  judge  yourself  how  you  have  dealt  with 
him  in  your  complaints  for  what  he  has  ta- 
ken away.  If  you  look  about  you,  and  con- 
sider otlier  lives  as  well  as  your  own,  and 
what  your  lot  is,  in  comparison  with  those 
that  have  been  drawn  in  the  circle  of  vour 
knowledge;  if  you  think  how  few  are  bom 
with  honour , how  many  die  without  name 
or  children,  how  little  beauty  we  see,  how 
few  friends  we  hear  of,  how  much  poverty, 
and  how  many  diseases  there  are  in  the 
world,  you  will  fall  down  upon  yonr  knees, 
and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction, 
will  admire  so  many  blessings  as  yon  have 
received  at  the  hand  of  God. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  what 

Co  are,  and  of  the  advantages  which  you 
ve,  would  look  like  a design  to  flatter 
you.  But  this  I may  say,  that  we  will  pity 
you  as  much  as  you  please,  if  you  will 


tell  us  who  they  are  whom  you  think,  upon 
all  circumstances,  you  have  reason  to  cnw. 
Now,  if  I had  a master  who  gave  me  all* I 
could  ask,  but  thought  fit  to  take  one  thing 
from  me  again,  either  because  I used  it  ill, 
or  gave  myself  so  much  over  to  it  as  to 
neglect  what  I owed  to  him,  or  to  the  world ; 
or,  perhaps,  because  he  would  show  his 
ower,  and  put  me  in  mind  from  whom  I 
eld  all  the  rest,  would  you  think  I had 
much  reason  to  complain  of  hard  usage, 
and  never  to  remember  any  more  what  was 
left  me,  never  to  forget  what  was  taken  away? 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a child,  and  all 
that  could  be  lost  in  a child  of  that  age: 
bat  you  have  kept  one  child,  and  you  are 
likely  to  do  so  long;  you  have  the  assur- 
ance of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  many 
more.  You  have  kept  a husband,  great  in 
employment,  in  fortune,  and  in  the  esteem 
of  good  men.  You  have  kept  your  beauty 
and  your  health,  unless  you  nave  destroyed 
them  yourself,  or  discouraged  them  to  Btay 
with  you  by  using  them  ill.  You  have 
friends  who  are  as  kind  to  you  as  you  cun 
wish  or  as  you  can  give  them  leave  to  be. 
You  have  honour  and  esteem  from  all  who 
know  you ; or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree, 
it  is  only  upon  that  point  of  your  seeming 
to  be  fallen  out  with  God  and  the  whole 
world,  and  neither  to  care  for  yourself,  nor 
anything  else,  after  what  you  nave  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing 
was  all  to  you,  ana  your  fondness  of  it  made 
ou  indifferent  to  everything  else.  But  this, 
doubt,  will  be  so  far  from  justifying  you, 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  your  fault  as  well 
as  your  misfortune.  Goa  Almighty  gave 
you  all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set 
your  heart  wholly  upon  one,  and  despise 
or  undervalue  all  the  rest,  is  this  his  fault 
or  yours?  Nay,  is  it  not  to  be  very  un- 
thankful to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  scorn- 
ful to  the  rest  of  the  world?  is  it  not  to 
say,  because  you  have  lost  one  thing  God 
has  given,  you  thank  him  for  nothing  he 
has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  takes  away? 
is  it  not  to  say,  since  that  one  thing  is  gone 
out  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  left  in 
it  which  yon  think  can  deserve  your  kind- 
ness or  esteem?  A friend  make*  me  a feast, 
and  places  before  me  all  that  his  care  or 
kindness  could  provide:  but  I set  my  heart 
upon  one  dish  alone,  and,  if  that  happens 
to  be  thrown  down,  I scorn  all  the  rest; 
and  though  he  sends  for  another  of  the  same 
kind , yet  I rise  from  the  table  in  a 
rage,  and  say,  ‘My  friend  is  become  my 
enemy,  and  lie  has  done  me  the  greatest 
wrong  in  the  world.’  Have  I reason, 
madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I do?  or 
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would  it  become  me  better  to  eat  of  the 
rest  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more 
of  what  had  happened,  and  could  not  be 
remedied  ? 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to 
moderate  our  passions ; to  temper  our  affec- 
tions towards  all  things  below ; to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  possession,  and  patient  under  the 
loss,  whenever  he  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to 
take  away.  Your  extreme  fondness  was 
perhaps  as  displeasing  to  Cod  before  as  now 
your  extreme  affliction  is;  and  your  loss 
may  have  been  a punishment  for  your  faults 
in  the  mnnner  of  enjoying  what  you  had. 
It  is  at  least  pious  to  ascribe  all  the-ill  that 
befalls  us  to  our  own  demerits,  rather  than 
to  injustice  in  God.  And  it  becomes  us 
better  to  adore  the  issues  of  his  providence 
in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire  into  the  cau- 
ses; for  submission  is  the  only  way  of  rea- 
soning between  a creature  and  its  Maker; 
and  contentment  in  his  will  is  the  greatest 
duty  we  can  pretend  to,  and  the  best  remedy 
we  can  apply  to  all  onr  misfortunes. 

But,  madam,  though  religion  were  no 
party  in  your  case , and  for  so  violent  and 
injurious  a grief  you  had  nothing  to  answer 
to  God,  but  only  to  the  world  and  yourself, 
yet  I very  much  doubt  how  you  would  be 
acquitted.  We  bring  into  the  world  with 
us  a poor,  needy,  uncertain  life;  short  at 
the  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the  best.  All 
the  imaginations  of  the  witty  and  the  wise 
have  been  perpetually  busied  to  find  out  tbe 
ways  to  revive  it  with  pleasures,  or  to  re- 
lieve it  with  diversions ; to  compose  it  with 
ease,  and  settle  it  with  safety.  To  these 
ends  have  been  employed  the  institutions  of 
lawgivers,  the  reasonings  of  philosophers, 
the  inventions  of  poets,  the  pains  of  labour- 
ing, and  the  extravagances  of  voluptuous 
men.  All  the  world  is  perpetually  at  work 
that  our  poor  mortal  lives  may  pass  the  easier 
and  happier  for  that  little  time  wc  possess 
them,  or  else  end  the  better  when  we  lose 
them.  On  this  account  riches  and  honours 
are  coveted,  friendship  and  love  pursued, 
and  the  virtues  themselves  admired  in  the 
world.  Now,  madam,  is  it  not  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  all  mankind,  to  condemn  their  uni- 
versal opinions  and  designs,  if,  instead  of 
passing  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you 
rcsofve  to  pass  it  as  ill  and  miserably  as 
you  can?  Yon  grow  insensible  to  the  con- 
veniences of  riches,  the  delights  of  honour 
and  praise,  the  charms  of  kindness  or  friend- 
ship : nay,  to  the  observance  or  applause  of 
virtues  themselves;  for  who  can  vou  expect, 
in  these  excesses  of  passions,  wifi  allow  that 
you  show  either  temperance  or  fortitude, 
cither  prudence  or  justice?  And  as  for  your 


friends,  I suppose  you  reckon  upon  losing 
their  kindness,  when  you  have  sufficiently 
convinced  them  they  can  never  hope  for  any 
of  yours,  since  you  have  left  none  for  your- 
self, or  anything  else. 

Passions  are  perhaps  the  stings  without 
which,  it  is  said,  no  honey  is  made.  Yet 
I think  all  sorts  of  men  have  ever  agreed, 
they  ought  to  be  our  servants  and  not  our 
masters;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  enter- 
tainment or  exercise,  but  never  to  throw 
our  reason  out  of  its  seat.  It  is  bettor  to 
have  no  passions  at  all,  than  to  have  them 
too  violent;  or  such  alone  as,  iusteoil  of 
heightening  our  pleasures,  ullurd  us  nothing 
but  vexation  and  pain. 

In  all  such  losses  as  your  ladyship's  lias 
been,  there  is  something  that  common  nature 
cannot  be  denied ; there  is  a great  deal  that 
good  nature  may  be  allowed.  But  all  ex- 
cessive and  outrageous  grief  or  lamentation 
for  the  dead  was  accounted,  among  the  an- 
cient Christians,  to  have  something  heathen- 
ish; and,  among  the  civil  nations  of  old, 
to  have  something  barbarous;  and  therefore 
it  lias  been  the  care  of  the  first  to  moderate 
it  by  their  precepts,  and  of  the  latter  to 
restrain  it  by  their  laws.  When  young  chil- 
dren are  taken  away  , we  are  sure  they  are 
well,  and  escape  much  ill,  which  would,  in 
all  appearance,  have  befallen  them  if  they 
had  stayed  longer  with  us.  Our  kindness 
to  them  is  deemed  to  proceed  from  common 
opinions  or  fond  imaginations,  not  friend- 
ship or  esteem;  and  to  be  grounded  upon 
entertainment  rather  than  use  in  the  many 
offices  of  life.  Nor  would  it  pass  from  any 
person  besides  your  ladyship,  to  say  you 
lost  a companion  and  a friend  of  nine  years 
old : though  you  lost  one,  indeed,  who  gave 
the  fairest  hopes  that  eouid  he  of  being  both 
in  time  and  every-thing  else  that  is  estimable 
and  good  But  yet  that  itself  is  very  un- 
certain, considering  the  chances  of  time,  the 
infection  of  company,  the  snares  of  the 
world,  ami  the  passions  of  youth:  so  that 
the  most  excellent  and  agreeable  creature  of 
that  tender  age  might,  by  the  course  of 
years  and  accidents,  become  the  most  miser- 
able herself;  and  a greater  trouble  to  her 
friends  by  living  long,  than  she  could  have 
been  by  dying  young. 

Yet  after  all,  madam,  1 think  your  loss 
so  great , and  some  measiire  of  your  grid 
so  deserved,  that,  would  all  vour  passionate 
complaints,  all  the  anguish  of  your  heart, 
do  anything  to  retrieve  it;  could  tears  water 
the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  grow 
again  after  once  it  is  cut  down ; could  sighs 
furnish  new  breath,  or  could  it  draw  life 
and  spirits  from  the  wasting  of  yours,  I am 
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jure  your  friends  would  be  so  tar  from  ac- 
cusing your  passion,  that  they  would  en- 
courage it  us  much,  and  share  it  as  deeply, 
as  they  could.  But  alas!  the  eternal  laws 
of  the  creation  extinguish  all  such  hopes, 
forbid  all  such  designs ; nature  gives  us  many 
children  and  friends  to  take  them  away,  but 
takes  none  away  to  give  them  to  us  again. 
And  this  makes  the  excesses  of  grief  to  be 
universally  condemned  as  unnatural,  because 
so  much  in  vain;  whereas  nature  docs  no- 
thing in  vain:  as  unreasonable,  because  so 
contrary  to  our  own  designs ; for  we  all 
design  to  be  well  and  at  ease,  and  by  grief 
we  make  ourselves  troubles  most  properly 
out  of  the  dust,  whilst  our  ravings  and  com- 
plaints are  but  like  arrows  shot  up  into  the 
air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no  purpose,  but 
only  to  fall  hack  upon  our  own  heads  and 
destroy  ourselves. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  say  this  is  your 
design,  or,  if  not,  your  desire;  but  I hope 
you  arc  not  yet  so  far  gone  or  so  des- 
perately bent.  Your  ladyship  knows  very 
well  your  life  is  not  your  own,  but  His  who 
lent  it  you  to  manage  and  preserve  in  the 
best  way  you  can,  and  not  to  throw  it  away, 
as  if  it  came  from  some  common  hand.  Our 
life  belongB,  in  a great  measure,  to  our 
country  and  our  family:  therefore,  by  all 
human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  self-murder 
has  ever  been  agreed  upon  ns  the  greatest 
crime;  and  it  is  punished  here  with  the 
utmost  shame,  which  is  all  that  can  be  in- 
dicted upon  the  dead.  But  is  the  crime 
much  less  to  kill  ourselves  by  a slow  poison 
than  by  a sudden  wound?  Now,  if  we  do 
it,  and  know  we  do  it,  by  a long  and  con- 
tinual grief,  cau  we  think  ourselves  innocent? 
What  great  difference  is  there,  if  we  break 
our  hearts  or  consume  them , if  we ' pierce 
them  or  bruise  them;  since  all  terminates 
in  the  same  death,  as  all  arises  from  the 
same  despair?  But  what  if  it  does  not  go 
so  far;  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  bad  as  it  might 
be , but  that  does  not  excuse  it.  Though 
I do  not  kill  my  neighbour,  is  it  no  hurt 
to  wound  him,  or  to  spoil  him  of  the  con- 
veniences oflifc?  The  greatest  crime  is  for 
a man  to  kill  himself : is  it  a small  one  to 
wound  himself  by  anguish  of  heart,  by  grief, 
or  despair;  to  ruin  his  health,  to  shorten 
bis  age , to  deprive  himself  of  all  the  plea- 
sure, ease,  ana  enjoyment  of  life? 

Next  to  the  mischiefs  which  we  do  our- 
selves, are  those  which  we  do  our  children 
and  our  friends,  who  deserve  best  of  us, 
or  at  least  deserve  no  ill.  The  child  you 
carry  about  you,  what  has  it  done  that  you 
should  endeavour  to  deprive  it  of  life  al- 
most as  soon  as  you  bestow  it?  — or,  if 


ou  suffer  it  to  be  born,  that  you  should, 
y your  ill-usage  of  yourself,  so  much  im- 
pair the  strength  of  its  body,  and  perhaps 
the  very  temper  of  its  mind,  by  giving  it 
sucb  an  infusion  of  melancholy  as  may  serve 
to  discolour  the  objects  and  disrelish  the 
accidents  it  may  meet  with  in  the  common 
train  of  life?  Would  it  be  a small  injury 
to  my  lord  Capell  to  deprive  him  of  a 
mother,  from  whose  prudence  and  kindness 
he  may  justly  expect  the  care  of  his  health 
and  education,  the  forming  of  his  body,  and 
the  cultivating  of  his  mind;  the  seeds  ot 
honour  and  virtue,  and  the  true  principles 
of  a happy  life?  llow  has  Lord  Essex  de-- 
served  that  you  should  deprive  him  of  a 
wife  whom  he  loves  with  so  much  passion, 
and,  which  is  more,  with  so  much  reason; 
who  is  so  great  an  honour  and  support  to 
his  family,  so  great  a hope  to  his  fortune, 
and  comfort  to  his  life?  Are  there  so  m&nv 
left  of  vour  own  great  family  that  you  should 
desire  in  a manner  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by 
suffering  almost  the  last  branch  of  it  to 
wither  away  before  its  time?  or  is  your 
country,  iii  this  age,  so  stored  with  great 
persons,'  that  you  should  envy  it  those 
whom  we  may  justly  expect  from  so  noble 
a race? 

Whilst  I had  any  hopes  that  your  tears 
would  ease  you,  or  that  your  grief  would 
consume  itselT  by  liberty  and  time,  your 
ladyship  knows  very  well  I never  accused 
it,  nor  never  increased  it  by  the  common 
formal  ways  of  attempting  to  assuage  it: 
and  this,  1 am  sure,  is  the  first  office  of 
the  kind  I ever  performed,  otherwise  than 
in  the  most  ordinary  forms.  I was  in  hopes 
what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  long;  but 
when  I observed  it  to  grow  stronger  with 
age,  and  increase  like  a stream  the  further 
it  ran ; when  I saw  it  draw  out  to  such  un- 
happy consequences,  and  threaten  not  less 
than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life, 

I could  no  longer  forbear  this  endeavour. 
Nor  can  I end  it  without  begging  of  your 
ladyship,  for  God’s  sake,  for  your  own,  for 
that  of  your  children  and  your  friends,  your 
country  and  your  family,  that  you  would 
no  longer  abandon  yourself  to  so  discon- 
solate a passion;  but  that  you  would  at 
length  awaken  your  piety,  give  way  to  your 
prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  up  the  invin- 
cible spirit  of  the  Percies,  which  never  yet 
shrunk  at  any  disaster;  that  you  would 
sometimes  remember  the  great  honours  and 
fortunes  of  your  family , Hot  always  the 
losses;  cherish  those  veins  of  good  humour 
that  are  so  natural  to  you,  and  sear  up 
those  of  ill,  that  would  make  you  so  unkind 
to  your  children  and  to  yourself ; and,  above 
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all,  that  you  would  eater  upon  the  cares  of 
your  health  and  your  life.  For  my  part, 
t know  nothing  that  could  be  so  great  an 
honour  and  a satisfaction  to  me,  as  if  your 
ladyship  would  own  me  to  have  contributed 
towards  this  cure;  but,  however,  none  can 


perhaps  more  justly  pretend  to  your  pardon 
for  the  attempt,  since  there  is  none,  I am 
sure,  who  has  always  had  at  heart  a greater 
honour  for  your  ladyship’s  family,  nor  can 
have  more  esteem  for  you , than , madam, 
your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 


FOURTH  PERIOD. 


FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE 

TILL  THE  YEAR  1780. 


I.  THE  WITS  OF  QUEEN  ANNE’S  REIGN. 

MATTHEW  PRIOR. 


Matthew  Prior  wu  t*orn  In  1664  and  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1688  he  wrote  his  ‘Country  Mouse  and  City 
Mouse'  a parody  upon  ‘The  Hind  and  the  Panther'  of 
Dryden.  Afterwards  he  received  the  post  of  secretary 
to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague,  then  became  a 
gentleman  of  the  royal  bedchamber,  at  a later  period 
secretary  to  tho  lord  lieu  tenant  nf  Ireland,  and  ultimately 
ambassador  to  France.  In  1713  he  was  put  into  prison 


upon  a charge  of  high  treason:  there  he  remained  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was  proved  Innocent 
of  the  charge  imputed  to  him,  and  liberated.  During 
the  time  of  his  confinement  he  wrote  his  poem  ‘Alma*. 
Of  his  poetical  works  ‘Solomon*  Is  the  most  extensive ; 
his  miscellaneous  poems  consist  in  odea,  ballads,  epi- 
grams and  songs.  He  died  In  1721. 


CHARITY. 

Did  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing 
tongue. 

Than  ever  man  pronounc'd  or  angel  sung; 
Had  I all  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
That  thought  can  reoch,  or  science  can  define : 
And  had  I power  to  give  that  knowledge 
birth,  6 

In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth; 
Did  Shadracn's  seal  my  glowing  breast  inspire 
To  weary  tortures,  ana  rejoice  in  fire; 

Or  had  I faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw, 
When  Moses  gave  them  miracles  and  law;io 
Yet,  gracious  Charity  I indulgent  guest. 
Were  not  thy*  pow’r  exerted  in  my  breast, 
Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded 
pray’r, 

That  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair; 
A cymbal’s  sound  were  better  than  my  voice ; 


My  faith  were . form , my  eloquence  were 
• noise. 

Charity!  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 
Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind  ; 
Knows  with  just  reins,  and  gentle  hand,  to  guide 
Betwixt  vile  shame  and  arbitrary  pride:  50 
Not  soon  provok’d,  she  easily  forgives. 

And  much  she  suffers,  as  she  much  believes: 
Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives ; 
She  builds  our  quiet,  as  she  forms  our  livea: 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even,  n 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a little  heaven. 

Each  other  gift,  which  God  on  man  bestows. 
Its  proper  bounds  and  due  restriction  knows; 
| To  one  fix’d  purpose  dedicates  its  pow’r, 

! And,  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  more.  * so 
Thus,  in  obedience  to  what  hcav’n  decrees, 
| Knowledge  shall  fail,  and  prophecy  shall  cease : 
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But  lastin';  Charity's  more  ample  sway. 

Nor  bound  by  time,  nor  subject  to  decay, 
In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live,  35 
And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  endless  praise 
receive. 

As,  through  the  artist’s  intervening  glass, 
Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planets  pass ; 
A little  we  discover;  but  allow 
That  more  remains  unseen  than  art  can 
show ; [improve, 

So,  whilst  our  mind  its  knowledge  would 
(Its  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above,) 

High  as  we  may,  we  lift  our  Reason  up, 

By  Faith  directed,  and  confirm'd  by  Hope: 
Yet  are  we  able  only  to  survey  45 

Hawnings  of  beams,  and  promises  of  day, 
Heav'n's  fuller  effluence  mocks  our  dazzled 

sight;  [light, 

Too  grea-t  its  swiftness,  and  too  strong  its 
But  aooa  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dis- 
pell’d; 

The  sun  shall  soon  bo  face  to  face  beheld,  so 
In  all  his  robes,  with  all  his  glory  on, 
Seated  sublime  on  his  meridian  throne. 

Then  constant  Faith,  and  holy  Hope  shall 
die, 

One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy; 
Whilst  tho»u,  more  happy  pow’r,  fair  Charity, 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three, 

Thy  office  and  thy  nature  still  the  same, 
Lasting  thy  lamp,  and  unconsum’d  tby  flame, 

Still  shalt  survive: 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  heav’n  confest, 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest. 


THE  REMEDY  WORSE  TRAN  THE  DISEASE. 

I sent  for  Radclifle;  was  so  ill, 

That  other  doctors  gave  me  over: 

He  felt  my  pulse,  prescribed  his  pill, 

And  I was  likely  to  recover. 

But,  when  the  wit  began  to  wheeze,  5 
And  wine  had  warm’d  the  politician, 
Cured  yesterday  of  my  disease, 

1 died  last  night  of  my  physician. 


THE  CAMELKON. 

As  the  Cameleon,  who  is  known 
To  have  no  colours  of  his  own; 

But  borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue 
His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue; 

And  struts  as  much  in  ready  light,  5 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  sight, 

As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  tail 
Settled  on  him  and  his  heirs  male; 

So  the  young  ’squire,  when  first  he  comes 
From  country  school  to  Will’s  or  Tom’s,  10 
And  equally,  in  truth,  is  fit 
To  be  a statesman,  or  a wit; 

Without  one  notion  of  his  own, 

He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down, 

Till  some  acquaintance,  good  or  bad,  is 
Takes  notice  of  a staring  lad, 

Admits  him  in  among  the  gang; 

They  jest,  reply,  dispute,  harangue: 

He  acts  and  talks,  as  they  befriend  him. 
Smear'd  with  the  colours  which  they  lend  him. 

Thus,  merely  as  his  fortune  chances, 

His  merit  or  his  vice  advances. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues, 

That  read  and  comment  upon  news; 

He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face;  2s 
He  drinks  his  coffee  without  lace; 

This  week  his  mimic  tongue  runs  o’er 
What  they  have  said  the  week  before; 

His  wisdom  sets  all  Europe  right, 

And  teaches  Marlborough  when  to  fight.  30 

Or  if  it  be  his  fate  to  meet 
With  folks  who  have  moro  wealth  than  wit; 
He  loves  cheap  port,  and  double  bub, 

And  settles  in  the  Hum-drum  club; 

He  learns  how  stocks  will  fall  or  rise;  ,u 
Holds  poverty  the  greatest  vice; 

Thinks  wit  the  bane  of  conversation, 

And  says  that  learning  spoils  a nation. 

But  if,  at  first,  he  minds  his  hits, 

And  drinks  champaign  among  the  wits;  4c 
Five  deep  he  toasts  the  towering  lasses; 
Repeats  you  verses  wrote  on  glasses; 

Is  in  the  chair;  prescribes  the  law; 

And  lies  with  those  he  never  saw. 
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POPE. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 


This  important  and  distinguished  poet  was  Lorn  in  | 
Lond  on  on  (he  21»t  of  May  1684*.  His  youthful  days 
were  passed  in  Windsor  Forest,  whose  beautiful  scenery 
tended  to  Inspire  him  with  a lore  of  nature,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  poetical  ideas.  At  the  ago  of  twelve. 
Tope  wrote  his  (>do  to  .Solitude*  which  gave  evidence 
of  his  genius,  and  of  his  great  abilities.  At  the  age  of 
If,  lie  produced  his  'Pastorals or  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn 
and  Winter.'  In  1709  appeared  his  tide  to  8t.  Cecilia's 
Day,  1711  his  Kssay  on  Criticism,  in  which  latter  poem 
the  author  shows  a vast  amount  of  profound  reading 
and  ripe  judgment : ‘The  rape  of  the  Lock',  ‘The  Temple 
of  Fame',  and  the  ‘Elegy  on  an  unfortunate  Lady'  follow- 
el;  in  1713  appeared  his  ‘Windsor  Forest'  written  In 
1704  ; in  1716  the  ‘Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard*  and 
In  1733  his  ‘Essay  on  Man’.  In  1727  he  published  in 
conjunction  with  Swift,  hi*  ‘Miscellanies'  in  prose  and 


| verse,  which  drew  down  upun-the  authors  a torrent  of 
invective,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  ‘Dunciad* by  Pope; 
but  although  the  critics  were  so  powerfully  answered 
by  his  biting  satire,  they  took  their  effect  upon  him, 
changed  his  temper . and  embittered  his  later  days. 
Front  1713  to  1726  Pope  employed  himself  m his  cele- 
brated work  — his  Translation  of  ‘Homer's  Iliad  and 
Odyasey',  of  w’h'ich  he  could  write  fifty  versos  a day. 
It  is  universally  considered  that  ho  has  not  been  success 
ful  in  conveying  the  ideas  of  the  original,  although  the 
publication  was  at  the  time  very  much  approved  of 
Between  the  years  1783  and  1710  Pope  gave  to  the  world 
his  Satires,  Epistles  and  Moral  * Essays , and  in  1742 
added  a fourth  book  to  the  Duncind,  describing  the  reign 
of  the  Goddess  of  Dullness  upon  Earth  and  the  millen- 
nium of  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Po|.e  died  on  the  30th 
of  May  1744  at  Twickenham  whore  he  was  also  interred. 


CONTENTMENT. 

Happy  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 
A tew  paternal  acres  bound, 

Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk , whose  fields  with 
Whoso  flocks  supply  him  with  attire;  (bread, 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
In  winter  fire. 

Blest  who  can  unconcern’dly  find 
Hours,  days,  and  years  slide  soft  away,  10 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 

Quiet  by  day, 

Sound  sleep  by  night:  study  and  ease, 
Together  mix'd:  sweet  recreation, 

Ana  innocence,  which  most  does  please  14 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown : 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die, 

Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a stone 

Tell  where  I lie.  20 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PRAYER. 

I 

Father  of  All!  in  every  age, 

In  every  clime  ador’d, 

By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

.Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord. 

Thou  great  first  cause,  least  understood;  4 
Who  all  my  sense  confin’d 
To  know  but  this,  that  thou  art  good, 

And  that  myself  am  blind; 

Yet  give  me,  in  this  dark  estate, 

To  see  the  good  from  ill;  io 

And,  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 

This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun,  14 
That  more  than  heaven  pursue. 


What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives, 

Let  me  not  cast  away; 

For  God  is  paid  when  man  receives, 

T 'enjoy  is  to  obey.  20 

Yet  not  to  earth’s  contracted  span 
Thy  goodness  let  me  bound, 

Or  think  thee  Lord  alone  of  man, 

When  thousand  worlds  are  round. 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand  24 
Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 

And  deal  damnation  round  the  land, 

On  each  I jndge  thy  foe. 

If  I am  right,  thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay : 30 

If  I am  wrong,  oh,  teach  my  heart 
To  find  that  better  way  I 

Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride, 

Or  impious  discontent, 

At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  deny’d,  34 

Or  aught  thy  gooduesa  lent. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I see; 

That  mercy  I to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me.  40 

Mean  though  I am,  not  wholly  so, 

Since  quicken'd  by  thy  breath; 

O,  lead  me  wheresoe’er  I go, 

Through  this  day’s  life  or  death. 

This  day,  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot:  44 

All  else  beneath  the  sun, 

Thou  know'st  if  best  bestow’d  or  not, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done. 

To  tbee,  whose  temple  is  all  space, 

Whose  altar,  earth,  sea,  skies!  40 

One  chorus  let  all  being  raise, 

All  nature’s  incense  rise! 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

Know  thou  thyself,  presume  not  God  to.  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Man. 
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Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a middle  state, 

A being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great; 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  Sceptic 
side,  |p  rule, 

With  too  much  weakness  for  the  Stoic’s 
He  hangs  between ; in  doubt  to  act,  or  rest, 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a God,  or  beast; 
In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer; 

Born  but  to  die,  and  reasoning  but  to  err;  10 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such, 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little,  or  too  much : 
Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused ; 
Still  by  himself  abused  or  disabused ; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall;  is 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a prey  to  all; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled  ; 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world ! 

Go,  wondrous  creature  I mount  where 
Science  guides;  [tides; 
Go,  measure  earth,  eseigh  air,  and  state  the 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run, 
Correct  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  Sun; 
Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  the  empyreal  sphere. 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair; 
Or  tread  the  mazy  round  his  followers  trod,  js 
And,  quitting  sense,  call  imitating  God; 

As  eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  ran, 

And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  Sun 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rule 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a fool  I so 


THE  ORDER  OF  NATURE. 

See  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this 
earth. 

All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  progressive  life  mav  go! 
Around,  how  wide!  how  deep  extend  below ! 
Vast  chain  of  Being!  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach:  from  Infinite  to  thee, 
From  thee  to  Nothing.  — On  superior  pow’rs 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours; 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a void, 

Where  one  step  broken  the  great  scale’s 
destroy'd:  [strike, 

From  Nature’s  chain  whatever  link  you 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain 
alike. 

And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll  is 
Alike  essential  to  th’  amazing  whole, 

The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
Let  earth  unbalanc'd  from  her  orbit  fly. 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the 
sky;  jo 

Let  riding  angels  from  their  spheres  be 
burl’d, 


Being  on  being  wreck’d,  and  world  on  world, 
Heav’n’s  whole  foundations  to  the  centre 
nml, 

And  Nature  tremble  to  the  tbrone  of  God : 
All  this  dread  Order  break  — for  whom? 

for  thee  ? ss 

Vile  worm!  — Oh  madness!  pride!  impiety! 

What  if  the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to 
tread, 

Or  hand  to  toil,  aspir’d  to  be  the  head? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear,  repin’d  * 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  Mind? so 
Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another,  in  this  gen’ral  frame: 

Just  as  absurd  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains, 
The  great  directing  Mind  of  All  ordains. 

All  are  bnt  parts  of  one  stu|icndous  whole,  35 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  Soul: 
That  chang’d  through  all,  and  yet  in  all 
the  same, 

Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th’  ethereal  frame, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the 
trees,  [extent, 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a hair  a*  heart;  [part. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums: 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small : 
He  fills,  he  hounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Cease  then,  nor  Order  imperfection  name: 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point:  This  kind,  this  due 
degree  [tbee. 

Of  blindness,  weakness,  Hcav'n  bestows  on 
Submit.  In  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  ennst  bear: 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Pow’r,  ss 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee; 

All  Chance , Direction  which  thou  canst 
not  see, 

All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood ; 

All  partial  Evil,  universal  Good:  [spite, 

And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason's 
One  truth  is  clear,  Whatf.vkr  is,  is  right. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SUPERSTITION  AND  TYRANNY. 
Who  first  taught  souls  enslav’d  and  realms 
undone, 

Th’  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one; 
That  proud  exception  to  all  Nature's  laws, 

T’  invert  the  world,  and  counterwork  its 
cause?  [law; 

Force  first  made  conquest,  and  that  conquest, 
Till  Superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe, 

Then  shar’d  the  tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid, 
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And  God*  of  conqu’rors,  slave*  of  subject* 
made. 

She  'midst  the  lightning’s  blaze,  and  thun- 
der s sound, 

When  rock’d  the  mountains,  and  when 
groan’d  the  ground,  10 
She  taught  the  weak  to  bend,  the  proud  to 

To  pow’rs  unseen,  ancl  mightier  far  than  they: 
She,  from  the  rending  earth  and  bursting 
skies. 

Saw  Gods  descend,  and  fiends  infernal  rise : 
Here  fix’d  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abodes; 
Fear  made  her  Devils,  and  weak  Hope  her 
Gods; 

Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  Rage,  Revenge,  or 
Lust; 

Such  as  the  souls  of  cowards  might  conceive, 
And,  form’d  like  tyrant*,  tyrants  would  be- 
lieve. 20 

Zeal,  then,  not  Charity,  became  the  guide; 
And  Hell  was  built  on  spite,  and  Heav’n  on 
pride. 

Then  sacred  seem’d  th’  ethereal  vault  no  more ; 
Altars  grew  marble  then,  and  reek’d  with 
gore: 

Then  first  the  flamen  tasted  living  food:  25 
Next  his  grim  idol  smear’d  with  human  blood; 
With  Heav’n's  own  thunder*  shook  the  world 
below, 

And  play’d  the  God  an  engine  on  hi*  foe. 

So  drives  Self-love,  through  just  and 
through  unjust, 

To  one  Man’s  pow’r,  ambition,  lucre,  lust: 
The  same  Self-love,  in  all,  becomes  the  cause 
Of  what  restrains  him,  Government  and 
Laws: 

For,  what  one  likes,  if  others  like  as  well, 
What  serves  one  will,  when  many  wills 
rebel? 

How  shall  he  keep,  what  sleeping  or  awake 
A weaker  may  surprise,  a stronger  take? 
His  safety  must  his  liberty  restrain: 

All  join  to  guard  what  each  desires  to  gain. 
Forc’d  into  virtue  thus  by  self-defence, 

Ev'11  kings  learn’d  justice  and  benevolence: 
Self-love  forsook  the  path  it  first  pursu’d. 
And  found  the  private  in  the  public  good. 

Twas  then  the  studious  head  or  gen’rous 
mind, 

Follow’r  of  God,  or  friend  of  human  kind, 
Poet  or  patriot,  rose  but  to  restore  45 
The  faith  that  moral  Nature  gave  before; 
Relum’d  her  ancient  light,  not  kindled  new; 
If  not  God's  image,  yet  his  shadow  drew; 
Taught  pow’r’s  due  use  to  people  and  to 
kings,  [string, 

Taught  nor  to  slack,  nor  strain  its  tender 
The  less  or  greater  set  so  justly  true, 


That  touching  one  must  strike  the  other  too 
Till  jarring  int’rest*  of  themselves  create 
Th’  according  music  of  a well-mix'd  state. 
Such  is  the  world’*  great  harmony  tha 
springs  5 

From  order,  union,  full  consent  of  things: 
Where  small  and  great,  where  weak  and 
mighty,  made 

To  serve,  not  suffer,  strengthen,  not  invade; 
More  pow'rful  each  a*  needful  to  the  rest, 
And,  m proportion  os  it  blesses,  blest:  so 

Draw  to  one  point,  and  to  one  centre  bring 
Beast,  Man,  or  Angel,  Servant,  Lord,  or 
King. 

For  Forms  ofGovernment  let  fools  contest; 
Whate’er  is  best  administer’d  is  best: 

For  Modes  of  Faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
His  can’t,  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right; 
In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  Mankind’s  concern  is  Charity: 

All  must  be  false,  that  thwart  this  one  great 
End: 

And  all  of  God,  that  bless  Mankind  or  mend. 

Man,  like  the  gen’rous  vine,  supported 
live* ; 

The  strength  he  gains  is  from  th’  embrace 
he  gives. 

On  their  own  axis  as  tne  planet^  run, 

Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  suo ; 
So  two  consistent  motions  act  the  soul,  75 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

Thus  God  and  nature  link’d  the  gen’ral 
frame, 

And  bade  Self-love  and  Social  be  the  same. 


RESTORATION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Rise,  crown’d  with  light,  imperial  Salem, 
risel 

Exalt  thy  tow’ry  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes! 
See,  a long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adom, 
See,  future  sons  and  daughters  yet  unborn, 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise,  s 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies  1 ~ 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gate*  attend, 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend: 
See,  thy  bright  altars  thron’d  with  prostrate 
kings, 

And  heap’d  with  products  of  Sabean  springs  I 
For  thee  Idume’s  spicy  forest*  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Opbir’s  mountains 
„ . Rio* 

See  heav’n  its  sparkling  portals  wide  dis- 
play 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a flood  of  day. 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn, 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn, 
But  lost,  dissolv'd  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze, 
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O'erflow  thy  courts;  the  Light  himself  shall 
shine 

Reveal’d,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine 

The  sea s shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke 
decay, 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away, 

But  Used  his  word,  his  saving  power  re- 
mains. 

Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah 
reigns. 


THANKFULNE88. 

Heav’n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 
fate,  [state ! 

All  but  the  page  prescrib’d,  their  present 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spir- 
its know: 

Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below? 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day,  5 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and 
play?  [food. 

Pleas’d  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow’rj 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais’d  to  shed  his 
blood. 

O blindness  to  the  future!  kindly  giv’n, 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by 
heav'n.  10 

* • * • 

Hope  humbly,  then,  with  trembling  pin- 
ions soar,  (adore. 

Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death;  and  God 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest: 

'Hie  soul,  uneasy  and  confin’d  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutor’d  mind 
Sees  God  111  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the 
wind; 

His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way; 

Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv’n 
Behind  the  cloud-topp’d  hill,  an  humbler 
heav’n ; u 

Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embrac’d, 

Some  happier  island  in  the  wat’ry  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land 
behold,  [gold. 

No  fiends  torment,  nor  Christians  thirst  for 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire,  30 

He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  sernph’s  fire; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Go,  wiser  thou;  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence ; 35 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such, 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  tliy  sport  or  gust. 
Yet  cry,  if  man’s  unhappy,  God’s  unjust; 


If  man  alone  engross  not  heaven’s  high  care,  40 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there: 
Snatch  from  his  hand  the  balance  and  tbe 
rod, 

Rejudge  his  justice,  be  tbe  God  of  God. 


UNIVERSAL  BENEFICENCE  OF  PROVIDF.NCF.. 
Has  God , thou  fool , work'd  solely  for  thy 
good, 

Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food? 
Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn, 
For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  How’ry  lawn. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  his  wings. 
Is  it  for  thee  the  Jinnet  pours  his  throat? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note. 
The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride, 
Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure  and  the 
pride.  10 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their 

grain. 

Thine  the  fbll  harvest  of  the  golden  year? 
Part  pays,  and  justly,  the  deserving  steer: 
The  hog  that  ploughs  not,  nor  obeys  thy 

call,  15 

Lives  on  the  labours  of  the  lord  of  all. 
Know,  nature’s  children  all  divide  her 
care ; [bear. 

The  fur  that  warms  a monarch,  warm'd  a 
While  man  exclaims,  ‘See  all  things  for  my 
use  P 

‘See  man  for  mine!’  replies  a pamper’d  goose: 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall, 
Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 
Grant  that  tbe  powerful  still  the  weak  con- 
trol; 

Bo  man  the  wit  and  tyrant  of  the  whole! 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks;  he  only  knows, 
And  helps  another  creature's  wnnts  and  woes. 
Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the 
dove? 

Admires  tbe  jay  the  insect’s  gilded  wings? 
Or  hears  the  hawk,  when  Philomela  sings? 
Man  cares  for  all;  to  birds  he  gives  his 
woods. 

To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fish  his  floods: 
For  some  his  interest  prompts  him  to  pro- 
vide, 

For  more  his  pleasure,  yet  for  more  his 
pride: 

All  feed  on  one ‘vain  patron,  and  enjoy  ss 
The  extensive  blessing  of  bis  luxury. 

That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves 
I Ie  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  saves ; 
Nay,  feasts  the  animal  be  dooms  his  feast. 
And,  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  blest. 
Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feels 
the  pain, 
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Than  favour’d  man  by  touch  ethereal  slain;  I 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before, 
Thou  too  must  perish,  when  thy  feast  is  o’er. 


THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 
Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame! 

Quit,  on,  quit  this  mortal  frame! 
Trembling,  hoping,  ling’ring,  flying; 
Oh,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying! 
Cease,  fond  nature ! cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life! 


JOHN 

John  Gay  wan  horn  In  1688  at  Barnstaple  in  Devon-  | 
shire,  and  when  young  was  put  a a apprentice  to  a silk 
mercer  in  London ; but  hla  tastes  unfitted  him  for  this 
employment.  After  a few  year*  ho  left  his  situation 
and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Pope  and  other  literary 
inen  of  tho  day  by  his  first  work  entitled  ‘Rural  Sports* 
(1711),  ho  was  appointed  secretary  to  Anne  , Duchess  of 
Monmouth,  In  which  office  he  continued  till  the  year 
1714,  when  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  (who 
was  then  ambassador  of  Queen  Anne)  to  Hanover,  where 
he  remained  till  the  Queen's  death.  In  1716  Gay  J 


Hark,  they  whisper  — angels  say, 

‘Sister  spirit,  come  away  I’ 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite, 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight,  10 
Draws  my  spirit,  draws  my  breath? 

Tell  me,  my  soul  — can  "this  bo  death? 

The  world  recedes!  — it  disappears ! 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes!  — my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring!  is 

Lend,  lend  your  wings!  I mount!  I fly! 
O grave!  where  is  thy  victor)’? 

O death!  where  is  thy  sting? 


GAY. 

brought  out  his  fables  which  aro  highly  esteemed  In 
their  class  of  writing,  but  they  often  approach  the  style 
of  tales  and  aro  rather  allegories  than  fables.  In  1727 
he  published  the  most  celebrated  of  his  productions,  vie: 
•the  Beggar’s  Opera*,  which  met  with  universal  success: 
the  author  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  English  opera  through  this  piece;  he  died  soon  after 
(1732)  In  his  forty  fifth  year  and  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  a handsome  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory.  He  also  wrote  a number  of 
ballads  which  possess  considerable  merit. 


TO  MY  NATIVE  COUNTRY.  « 

Hail,  happy  land ! whose  fertile  grounds 
The  liquid  fence  of  Neptune  bounds; 

11  v bounteous  Nature  set  apart, 

The  scat  of  industry  and  art! 

O Britain!  chosen  port  of  trade, 

May  luxury  ne’er  thy  sons  invade! 

May  never  minister  (intent 
His  private  treasures  to  augment) 

Corrupt  thy  state!  If  jealous  foes 

Thy  rights  of  commerce  dare  oppose,  io 

Shall  not  thy  fleets  their  rapine  awe? 

Who  is’t  prescribes  the  ocean  law? 

Whenever  neighbouring  states  contend, 
’Tis  thine  to  be  the  general  friend. 

What  is’t  who  rules  in  other  lands? 

On  trade  alone  thy  glory  stands; 

That  benefit  is  unconfined. 

Diffusing  good  among  mankind; 

That  first  gave  lustre  to  thy  reigns, 

And  scatter’d  plenty  o’er  thy  plains;  20 
’Tis  that  alone  thy  wealth  supplies, 

And  draws  all  Europe’s  envious  eyes. 

Be  commerce,  then,  thy  sole  design; 

Keep  that,  and  all  the  wocld  is  thine. 


A BALLAD. 

'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring 
With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 

A damsel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a rock  reclined. 

Wide  o’er  the  foaming  billows,  s 


She  cast  a wistful  look; 

Her  head  was  crowned  with  willows 
That  trembled  o’er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over. 

And  nine  long  tedious  days;  hi 

Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover, 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas? 

Cease,  cease  thou  cruel  ocean, 

And  let  my  lover  rest: 

Ah ! what’s  thy  troubled  motion  u 

To  that  within  my  breast? 

The  merchant  robbed  of  pleasure, 

Sees  tempests  in  despair; 

But  what’s  the  loss  of  treasure, 

To  losing  of  my  dear?  20 

Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on. 
Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow, 

You'd  find  a richer  maiden, 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature  it 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain; 

Why  then,  beneath  tho  water, 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain? 

No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 
That  lurk  beneath  the  deep,  so 

To  wreck  the  wandering  lover. 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wailed  she  for  her  dear 
aid  each  blast  with  sighing, 
ach  billow  with  a tear. 
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When  o’er  the  white  wave  Ftooping 
His  floating  corpse  sho  spied, 

Then,  like  a lily  drooping, 

She  bowed  her  bead,  and  died.  40 


THE  SHEPHERD  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 
Remote  from  cities,  liv’d  a swain, 

Unvex’d  with  all  the  cares  of  gain; 

His  bead  was  silver’d  o’er  with  age, 

And  long  experience  made  him  sage: 

In  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold,  5 
He  fed  his  flock,  and  penn'd  the  fold. 

His  hours  in  cheerful  labour  flew, 

Nor  envy  nor  ambition  knew: 

His  wisdom  and  his  honest  fame 
Through  all  the  country  rais’d  his  name.  10 

A deep  Philosopher  (whose  rules 
Of  moral  life  were  drawn  from  schools), 
The  Shepherd's  homely  cottage  sought, 

And  thus  explored  his  reach  of  thought: 

Whence  is  thy  learning?  Hath  thy  toil 
O’er  books  consumed  the  midnight  oil? 

Hast  thou  old  Greece  and  Rome  survey’d, 
And  the  vast  sense  of  Plato  weigh’d? 

Hath  Socrates  thy  soul  refin’d, 

And  hast  thou  fathom’d  Tully's  mind?  so 
Or,  like  the  'vise  Ulysses,  thrown, 

By  various  fates,  on  realms  unknown, 

Hast  thou  through  many  cities  stray’d, 
Their  customs,  laws,  and  manners  weigh’d? 

The  Shepherd  modestly  replied  — 2s 
I ne’er  the  paths  of  learning  tried ; 

Nor  have  1 roam’d  in  foreign  parts, 

To  read  mankind,  their  laws,  and  arts: 

For  man  is  practis’d  in  disguise; 

He  cheats  the  most  discerning  eyes.  80 
Who  by  that  search  shall  wiser  grow, 
When  we  ourselves  can  never  know? 

The  little  knowledge  I have  gain’d, 

Was  all  from  simple  Nature  drain’d: 

Hence  my  life’s  maxims  took  their  rise,  gs 
Hence  grew  my  settled  hate  to  vice. 

The  daily  labours  of  the  bee 
Awake  my  soul  to  industry. 

Who  can  observe  the  careful  ant. 

And  not  provide  for  future  want?  40 

Mv  dog  (the  trustiest  of  his  kind) 

With  gratitude  inflames  my  mind: 

1 mark  his  true,  his  faithful  way. 

And  in  my  service  copy  Tray. 

In  constancy  and  nuptial  love  46 

1 learn  my  duty  from  the  dove. 

The  hen,  who  from  the  chilly  air, 

With  pious  wing  protects  her  care; 

And  cv'ry  fowl  that  flies  at  large, 

Instructs  me  in  a parent’s  charge.  w 

From  Nature,  too,  I take  my  rule,  ' 

To  shun  contempt  and  ridicule. 


I never  with  important  air, 

In  conversation  overbear. 

Can  grave  and  formal  pass  for  wise,  ss 
Wien  men  the  solemn  owl  despise? 

My  tongue  within  my  lips  I rein; 

For  who  talks  much,  must  talk  in  vain. 

We  from  the  wordy  torrent  fly; 

Who  listens  to  the  chattering  pic?  so 
Nor  would  I,  with  felonious  sleight, 

By  stealth  invade  my  neighbour’s  right 
Rapacious  animals  we  hate: 

Kites,  hawks,  and  wolves  deserve  their  fate. 
Do  not  we  just  abhorrence  find  ss 

Against  the  toad  and  serpent  kind? 

But  envy,  calumny,  and  spite, 

Bear  stronger  venom  in  their  bite. 

Thus  ev’ry  object  of  creation 

Can  furnish  hints  to  contemplation;  70 

And  from  the  most  minute  and  mean, 

A virtuous  mind  can  morals  glean. 

Thy  fame  is  just,  the  Sage  replies; 

Thy  virtue  proves  thee  truly  wise. 

Pride  often  guides  the  author’s  pen:  7s 

Books  ns  affected  arc  as  men: 

But  he  who  studies  Nature’s  laws, 

From  certain*  truth  his  maxims  draws; 

And  those,  without  our  schools,  suffice 
To  make  men  moral,  good,  and  wise.  go 


THE  HARE  AMD  MANY  FRIENDS. 
Friendship,  in  truth,  is  but  a name, 

Unless  to  few  we  stint  the  flame. 

The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share, 

Hath  seldom  known  a father’s  care. 

’Tis  thus  in  friendship;  who  depend  t 
On  many,  rarely  find  a friend. 

A hare,  who  in  a civil  wav, 

Complied  with  every  thing,  like  Gay, 

Was  known  by  all  the  bestial  train, 

Who  haunt  the  wood,  or  graze  the  plain.  10 
Her  care  was,  never  to  offend ; 

And  ev'ry  creature  was  her  friend. 

As  forth  she  went,  at  early  dawn. 

To  taste  the  dew-besprinkled  lawn, 

Behind  she  hears  the  hunter's  cric9,  15 
And  from  the  deep-moutli'd  thunder  flies. 
She  starts,  she  stops,  she  pants  for  breath; 
She  hears  the  near  advance  of  death; 

She  doubles  to  mislead  the  hound, 

And  measures  back  her  maxy  round;  20 
Till,  fainting  in  the  public  way, 

Half-dead  with  fear  she  gasping  lay. 

What  transport  in  her  bosom  grew. 
When  first  the  horse  appear'd  in  viewl 
‘Let  me,’  says  she,  ‘your  back  ascend,  as 
And  owe  my  safety  to  a fricDd. 

You  know  my  feet  betray  my  flight; 

To  friendship  ev’ry  burthen’s  light.’ 
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The.  horse  replied,  'Poor  honest,  puss ! 30 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  sec  thee  thus: 

He  comforted,  relief  is  noar; 

For  all  your  friends  are  in  the  rear.’ 

She  next  the  stately  bull  implor’d; 

And  thus  replied  the  mighty  lord: 

‘Siuce  ev’ry  beast  alive  can  tell  3S 

That  I sincerely  wish  you  well, 

I may,  without  offence,  pretend 
To  take  the  freedom  of  a friend.  — 

To  leave  you  thus  might  seem  unkind; 

But  sec,  the  goat  is  just  behind.’  40 

The  goat  remark’d  her  pulse  was  high, 
Her  languid  head,  her  heavy  eye; 

‘My  back,’  says  he,  ‘may  do  yon  harm; 

The  sheep’s  at  hand,  and  wool  is  warm.' 

The  sheep  was  feeble,  and  complain’d  45 
His  sides  a load  of  wool  sustain’d; 

Said  ho  was  slow,  confess’d  his  fears: 

For  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares. 

She  now  the  trotting  calf  address’d. 

To  save  from  death  a friend  distress’d  so 
‘Shall  I,’  6ays  he,  ‘of  tender  age, 

In  this  important  care  engage? 

Older  and  abler  pass'd  you  by: 

How  strong  are  those!  how  weak  am  II 
Should  I presume  to  bear  you  hence,  os 
Those  friends  of  mine  might  take  oflence. 
Excuse  me,  then.  You  know  my  heart, 
But  dearest  friends,  alas!  must  part. 

How  shall  we  all  lament  1 — Aaieu  1 
For,  see,  the  hounds  are  just  in  view.’ 


THE  EAGLE  AND  ASSEMBLY  OF  ANIMALS. 
As  Jupiter’s  all-seeing  eye 
Survey’d  the  worlds  beneath  the  sky, 

From  this  small  speck  of  earth  were  scot 
Murmur*  and  sounds  of  discontent; 

For  ev’ry  thing  alive  complain’d,  s 

That  he  the  hardest  life  sustain’d. 

Jove  calls  the  Eagle.  At  die  word 
Before  him  stands  the  royal  bird. 

The  bird,  obedient,  from  Heav’n’s  height, 
Downward  directs  his  rapid  flight;  10 
Then  cited  ev'ry  living  thing 
To  hear  the  mandates  of  his  King. 

Ungrateful  creatures!  whence  arise 
These  murmurs,  which  ofTend  the  skies? 
Why  tliis  disorder?  Say  the  cause;  is 
For  just  arc  Jove’s  eternal  luws. 

I.et  each  his  discontent  reveal: 

To  you,  sour  dog,  I first  appeal. 

Hard  is  my  lot,  the  Hound  replies; 

On  what  fleet  nerves  the  Greyhound  flies! 20 
While  I,  with  weary  step  and  slow, 

O’er  plains,  and  vales,  and  mountains  go. 
The  morning  sees  my  chace  begun, 

Nor  ends  it  till  the  setting  sun. 


When,  says  the  Greyhound,  I pursue,  25 
My  game  is  lost,  or  caught  in  view; 

Beyond  my  sight  the  prey's  secure: 

The  Hound  is  slow,  but  always  sure; 

And  had  I his  sagacious  scent, 

Jove  ne’er  bad  hoard  my  discontent.  »> 

The  Lion  crav’d  the  Fox’s  art; 

The  Fox  the  Lion’s  force  and  heart 
The  Cock  implor’d  the  Pigeon's  flight. 
Whose  wings  were  rapid,  strong,  and  light; 
The  Pigeon  strength  of  wing  despis'd,  js 
And  the  Cock’s  matchless  valour  priz'd. 
The  Fishes  wish’d  to  graze  tho  plain; 

The  Beasts  to  skim  beneath  the  main  — 
Thus,  envious  of  another’s  state, 

Each  blam’d  tho  partial  hand  of  Fate.  40 

The  Bird  of  Ileav’n  then  cry'd  aloud : 
Jove  bids  disperse  the  murm’ring  crowd; 
The  God  rejects  your  idle  prayers. 

Would  ye,  rebellious  mutineers  I 
Entirely  change  your  name  and  nature,  45 
And  be  the  very  envy’d  creature? 

What!  silent  all,  and  none  consent! 

Be  happy  then,  and  learn  content; 

Nor  imitate  the  restless  mind. 

And  proud  ambition  of  mankind.  so 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  DOG  AND  THE  WOLF. 

A Wolf,  with  hunger  fierce  and  bold, 
Ravag’d  the  plains,  and  thinn'd  the  fold: 
Deep  in  the  wood  secure  he  lny; 

The  thefls  of  night,  regal’d  the  day. 

In  vain  the  shepherd’s  wakeful  care  s 
Had  spread  the  toils,  and  watch’d  the  snare: 
In  vain  tho  dog  pursu’d  his  pace; 

The  fleeter  robber  mock'd  the  chace. 

As  Lightfoot  rang’d  the  forest  round, 

By  chance  his  foe's  retreat  he  found.  10 

Let  us  a while  tho  war  suspend, 

And  reason  os  from  friend  to  friend. 

‘A  truce!  replies  the  Wolf.  'Tis  done! 
The  Dog  the  parley  thus  begun:  — 

How  can  that  strong  intrepid  mind  is 
Attack  a weak,  defenceless  kind? 

Those  jaws  should  prey  on  nobler  food. 
And  drink  the  boar's  and  lion's  blood. 
Great  souls  with  gen’rous  pity  melt, 

Which  coward  tyrants  never  felt.  so 

How  harmless  is  our  fleecy  care! 

Be  brave  and  let  thy  mercy  spare’. 

Friend,  says  the  Wolf,  the  matter  weigh: 
Nature  designed  us  beasts  of  prey; 

As  such,  when  hunger  finds  a treat,  23 
’Tis  necessary  Wolves  should  eat. 

If,  mindful  of  the  bleating  weal, 

Thy  bosom  bum  with  real  zeal, 

Hence,  and  thy  tyrant  lord  beaeech; 
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To  him  repeat  the  moving  speech.  so 

A wolf  eats  sheep  but  now  and  then; 

Ten  thousand  are  devoured  by  men  I 
An  open  foe  may  prove  a curse, 

But  a protended  friend  is  worse. 

THE  LION  AND  THE  CUB. 

A Lion  Cub,  of  sordid  mind, 

Avoided  all  the  lion  kind; 

Fond  of  applause,  he  sought  the  feasts 
Of  vulgar  and  ignoble  beasts; 

With  asses  all  his  time  he  spent,  s 

Their  club’s  perpetual  president. 

He  caught  their  manners,  looks,  and  airs; 
An  ass  in  ev’ry  thing  but  cars! 

If  e’er  his  highness  meant  a joke, 

They  grinn’d  applause  before  he  spoke!  id 
But,  at  each  word,  what  shouts  of  praise  I 
Good  Gods!  how  natural  he  brays! 

Elate  with  flat t'ry  and  conceit, 

He  seeks  his  royal  sire’s  retreat; 

Forward,  and  fond  to  shew  his  parts,  ts 
His  highness  brays;  the  Lion  starts! 

‘Puppy,  that  curs’d  vociferation 
Betrays  thy  life  and  conversation: 
Coxcombs,  an  ever  noisy  race, 

Are  trumpets  of  their  own  disgrace’.  20 
‘.Why  so  severe?  the  Cub  replies, 

Our  senate  always  held  me  wise’. 

‘How  weak  is  pride!  returns  the  sire; 

All  fools  are  vain,  when  fools  admire! 

But  know,  what  stupid  asses  prize,  25 
Lions  and  noble  beasts  despise’. 


THE  COUNCIL  OP  HORSES. 

Upon  a time  a neighing  steed, 

Who  graz'd  among  a num’rous  breed, 

With  mutiny  had  fir’d  the  train, 

And  spread  dissension  through  the  plain. 
On  matters  that  concern'd  the  state  s 
The  council  met  in  grand  debate. 

A colt,  whose  eye-balls  flam'd  with  ire, 
Elate  with  strength  and  youthful  fire, 

In  haste  stepp'd  forth  before  the  rest, 

And  thus  the  liat’ning  throng  addrest:  — 10 
Good  Gods,  how  abject  is  our  race, 
Condemn’d  to  slav’ry  and  disgrace! 

■Shall  we  our  servitude  retain, 

Because  our  sires  have  bome  the  chain? 


Consider,  friends,  your  strength  and  might: 
Tis  conquest  to  assert  your  right  I 
How  cumb’rous  is  the  gilded  coach; 

The  pride  of  man  is  our  reproach. 

Were  wo  design’d  for  daily  toil, 

To  drag  the  ploughshare  through  the  soil,  20 
To  sweat  in  harness  through  the  road, 

To  groan  beneath  the  carrier’s  load? 

How  feeble  arc  tho  two-legg’d  kind  1 
What  force  is  in  our  nerves  combin’d! 
Shall  then  our  nobler  jaws  submit  2s 

To  foam  and  champ  the  galling  bit; 

Shall  haughty  man  my  back  bestride? 

Shall  the  sharp  spur  provoke  my  side? 
Forbid  it,  lleav’ns!  reject  the  rein  — 

Your  shame,  your  infamy,  disdain!  so 
Let  him  the  Eon  first  control, 

And  still  the  famish'd  tiger’s  growl: 

Let  us,  like  them,  our  freedom  claim. 

And  make  him  tremble  nt  our  name. 

A general  nod  approv’d  the  cause,  3s 
And  all  the  circle  neigh’d  applause. 

‘When,  lo!  with  grave  and  solemn  pace, 

A steed  advanc’d  before  the  race, 

With  age  and  long  experience  wise; 
Around  he  east  his  thoughtful  eves,  <o 
And,  to  the  murmurs  of  the  train, 

Thus  spoke  the  Nestor  of  the  plain:  — 
‘When  I had  health  and  strength  like  you, 
The  toils  of  servitude  I knew. 

Now  grateful  man  rewards  my  pains,  <s 
And  gives  me  all  these  wide  domains. 

At  will  I crop  the  year’s  increase ; 

My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace. 

I grant  to  man  wo  lend  our  pains, 

And  aid  him  to  correct  the  plains.  so 
But  doth  ho  not  divide  the  care 
Through  all  the  labours  of  the  year? 

How  many  thousand  structures  rise, 

To  fence  us  from  inclement  skies  1 

For  us  he  bears  the  suitry  day,  ss 

And  stores  up  all  our  winter’s  hay. 

He  sows,  he  reaps  the  harvest's  gain; 

We  share  tho  toil,  and  share  the  grain. 
Since  ev’ry  creature  was  decreed 
To  aid  each  other’s  mutual  need,  co 

Appease  your  discontented  mind, 

And  act  that  part  by  Heaven  assign'd. 

The  tumult  ceas’d.  The  eolt  submitted, 
And,  like  his  ancestors,  was  bitted. 
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TOtJNO. 


EDWARD  YOUNG. 


Edward  Yonnir,  the  author  of  the  ‘Night  Thonghta’, 
was  born  at  Upham  near  Winchester  in  1661,  and  finished 
his  education  at  Oxford,  In  1714  lie  published  his  poem 
‘On  the  Last  Day'  and  dedicated  It  to  the  Queen  In  the 
hope  of  attracting  her  notice  ; but  he  waa  prevented  by 
her  death,  from  gaining  any  thing  in  that  quarter  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  tried  again,  by  means  of 
flattering  poetry,  to  procure  tho  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
but  without  effect.  The  enrlicr  part  of  the  life  of  this 
poet  presents  a serios  of  panegyrics  written  to  obtain  the 
patronage  of  distinguished  persons.  In  his  later  years, 
he  waa  thoroughly  ashamed  of  these  productions,  and  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  works,  omitted  them  all.  Ilespair*  I 
ing  of  making  his  way  ns  an  author,  Young  entered  Into 
orders  in  1726,  but  still  continued  to  wrtlo  both  proso  | 


and  poetry,  and  indeed  his  best  work  ‘Night  Thoughts* 
was  written  after  ho  hnd  attained  his  sixtieth  year.  Tlds 
poem  consists  in  a series  of  reflections  upon  Life,  Death 
nud  Immortality;  it  is  divided  into  nine  books  or  nights, 
each  of  which  is  supposed  to  express  the  poet's  train  of 
thought  at  tho  time  of  the  composition.  In  176S  he 
wrote  his  last  and  beautiful  poem,  •Resignation’  to  con- 
sole a lady  who  had  lost  her  husband.  Young  died  lo 
1765  at  the  age  of  84.  He  has  also  written  several  dra- 
matical works,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal: 
•Busirls  (1719),  ‘The  Englishman'  (1713),  ‘The  Revenge' 
(1721),  'The  Brothers'  (1756).  Of  Ids  poems  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  ‘The  Love  of  Fame',  an  excollent 
Bitiro,  The  Force  of  Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love',  'The 
Last  Day'  besides  many  odes. 


ON  PROCRASTINATION. 

Be  wise  to-day;  ’tis  madness  to  defer: 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time; 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  nre  fled,  5 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Of  man’s  miraculous  mistakes  this  bears 
The  pfrlm,  ‘That  all  men  are  nbout  to  live,’ 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  born.  10 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think, 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel;  and  their 
Prido 

On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise; 
At  least  their  own ; their  future  selves  ap- 
plauds 

How  excellent  that  life  they  ne’er  will  lead ! 15 
Time  lodg’d  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly’s  vails; 
That  lodg’d  in  Fate's  to  Wisdom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  they  can’t  but  purpose,  they 
postpone. 

Tis  not  in  Folly,  not  to  scorn  a fool; 

And  scarce  in  human  Wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man,  [indeed, 
And  that  through  ov’ry  stage.  When  young, 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves;  and  only  wish, 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a fool;  55 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  Resolve; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 
Resolves,  and  reresolves,  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why?  Because  he  thinks  himself 
immortal.  [selves; 

Ail  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  them- 
Themscives,  when  some  alarming  chock  of 
fate  [sudden  dread; 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded 
air,  35 


Soon  close;  where  pass’d  the  shaft,  no  trace 
is  found. 

As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains, 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  tho  thought  of  death. 
Ev’n  with  the  tender  tear,  which  nature  sheds 
O’er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  the  grave. 


THE  EMPTINESS  OF  RICHES. 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason 
shine? 

Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  the  mine? 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune  than  our  happiness: 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  often  see, 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a low  degree. 
Themselves  unblessed.  The  poor  are  only 
poor.  [store? 

But  what  nre  they  who  droop  amid  their 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a wretch  of  state: 
The  happy  only  are  tho  truly  great-  10 
Peasants  enjoy  like  appetites  with  kings, 
And  those  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  but  one  new  sense, 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  largo  expense; 
Since  not,  those  pomps  which  to  tho  great 
belong,  [throng. 

Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  from  the 
See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  Flattery: 
They  languish!  oh,  support  them  with  a lie! 
A decent  competence  we  fully  taste; 

It  strikes  our  sense , and  gives  a constant 
feast;  jo 

More  wo  perceivo  by  dint  of  thought  alone; 
The  rich  must  labour  to  possess  their  own, 
To  feel  their  great  abundance,  and  request 
Their  humble  friends  to  help  them  to  be  blest ; 
To  see  their  treasure,  hear  their  glory  told,  33 
And  aid  the  wretched  impotence  of  gold. 

But  some,  great  souls;  and  touched  with 
warmth  divine, 

Give  gold  a price,  and  teach  its  beams  to 
shine; 
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All  hoarded  treasures  they  repute  a load, 
Nor  think  their  wealth  their  own,  till  well 
bestowed.  ao 

Grand  reservoirs  of  public  happiness, 
Through  Becret  streams  diffusively  they  bless, 
And,  while  their  bounties  glide,  concealed 
from  view, 

Relievo  our  wants,  and  spare  our  blushes  too. 

THE  LAST  DAY. 

The  fatal  period,  tho  great  hour  is  come, 
And  nature  shrinks  at  her  approaching 
doom; 

Loud  peals  of  thunder  give  the  sign,  and  all 
Heaven’s  terrors  in  array  surround  the  ball  : 
Sharp  lightnings  with  the  meteor’s  blaze 
conspire,  [fire ; 

And  darted  downward,  set  the  world  on 
Black  rising  clouds  the  thicken’d  ether  choke, 
And  spiry  flames  dart  thro'  the  rolling  smoke, 
With  keen  vibration,  cut  tho  sullen  night, 
And  strike  the  darken’d  sky  with  dreadful 
light;  [force, 

From  Heaven’s  four  regions,  with  immortal 
Angels  drive  on  the  wind’s  impetuous  course, 
T’  enrage  the  flame;  it  spreads,  it  soars  on 
high,  Qsky : 

Swells  in  the  storm  and  billows  through  the 
Here  winding  pyramids  of  fire  ascend,  is 
Cities  and  deserts  in  one  ruin  blend; 

Here  blazing  volumes  wafted  overwhelm 
The  spacious  face  of  a far  distant  realm; 
There,  undermined,  down  rush  eternal  hills, 
The  neighb'ring  vales  tho  vast  destruction 
fills.  30 

Hear’ st  thou  that  dreadful  crack?  that 
sound  which  broke 

Like  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  centre  shook? 
What  wonders  must  that  groan  of  nature  tell  I 
Olympus  there,  and  mightier  Atlas,  fell; 
Which  seem’d  above  the  reach  of  late  to 
stand,  25 

A tow'ring  monument  of  God’s  right  hand : 
Now  dust  and  smoke,  whoso  brow  so  lately 
spread 

O'er  shelter’d  countries  its  diffusive  shade. 
Some  angel  say,  where  ran  proud  Asia’s 
bound? 

Or  where  with  fruits  was  fair  Europa  crown’d? 
Where  stretch’d  waste  Libya,  where  did 
India’s  store 

Sparkle  in  diamonds,  and  her  golden  ore? 
Each  lost  in  each,  their  mingled  kingdoms 
glow, 

And  all  dissolved,  one  fiery  deluge  flow: 
Thus  Earth's  contending  monarchies  are 
And  a full  period  of  ambition  find,  [join'd, 

And  now  wbate’er  or  swims,  or  walks, 
or  flies, 


Inhabitants  of  sea,  or  earth,  or  skies; 

All  on  whom  Adam’s  wisdom  fix’d  a name, 
All  plunge  and  perish  in  tho  conqu’ring 
flame.  40 

This  globe  alone  would  but  defraud  the 

fire, 

Starve  its  devouring  rage;  tho  flakes  aspire, 
And  catch  the  clouds,  and  mako  the  heavens 
their  prey. 

The  sun,  tho  moon,  the  stars,  all  melt  away: 
All,  all  is  lost;  no  monument,  no  sign,  45 
Where  once  so  proudly  blazed  the  gay 
machine. 

So  bubbles  on  the  foaming  stream  expire, 
So  sparks  that  scatter  from  the  kindling  fire; 
The  devastations  of  one  dreadful  hour 
The  Great  Creator’s  six  days'  work  devour,  so 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MAN  WHOSE  THOUGHTS 
ARE  NOT  OF  THIS  WORLD. 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I draw 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed  1 
A roan  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies; 

Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye,  5 
Behold  him  seated  on  a mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion’s  storm; 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life, 
Like  harmless  thunders  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace.  10 
Earth’s  genuine  sons,  the  scepter’d  and  the 
slave, 

A mingled  mob  I a wandering  herd!  he  sees 
Bewilder’d  in  the  vale;  in  aR  unlike  I 
His  full  reverse  in  all!  what  higher  praise? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right? 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want, 
They  give  to  fame,  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his 
own.  30 

Theirs,  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities. 
His,  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace, 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread: 
While  party-colour’d  shreds  of  happinesses 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  paten  up  for 
them  [blows 

A madman's  robe;  each  puff  of  fortune 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs; 
where  they 

Behold  a sun,  he  spies  a Deity;  so 

What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him 
adore. 

Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms 
sees; 
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An  empire  in  his  balance  weighs  a grain. 
They  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine; 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by  as  dust, 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey, 
Which  longs  in  infinite  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 
He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity;  _ 

No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides.  40 
They  trinmph  in  externals,  (which  conceal 
Man’s  real  glory,)  proud  of  an  eclipse. 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud, 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect  «s 
Another’s  welfare,  or  his  right  invade ; 
Their  interest,  like  a lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a wrong; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on 
heaven, 

Nor  stoops  to  think  his  iniurer  his  foe;  so 
Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds 
his  peace. 

A cover'd  heart  their  character  defends; 

A cover'd  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees; 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall.  55 
There  no  joys  end,  where  his  full  feast  begins : 
His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bliss. 
To  triumph  in  existence,  his  alone; 

And  his  alone,  triumphantly  to  think 


Ilia  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun.  go 
Ilis  glorious  course  was,  yesterduy,  com- 
plete ; [sweet. 

Death,  then,  was  welcome;  yet  life  still  is 


THE  LOVE  OF  PRAISE. 

What  will  not  men  attempt  for  sacred  praise ! 
The  love  of  praise,  howe’er  conceal’d  by  art, 
Iteigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows,  in  every 
heart: 

The  proud,  to  gain  it,  toils  on  toils  endure; 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  moke  it  sure,  s 
O’er  globes,  and  sceptres,  now  on  thrones 
it  swells  ; [cells : 

Now  trims  the  midnight  lamp  in  college 
’Tis  Tory,  Whig:  it  plots,  prays,  preaches, 
pleads,  [radcs. 

Harangues  in  senates,  squeaks  in  masque- 
llere,  to  Steele’s  humour  makes  a bold  pre- 
tence; 10 

There,  bolder,  aims  at  Pulteney’s  eloquence. 

It  aids  the  dancer’s  heel,  the  writer’s  head, 
Aud  heaps  the  plain  with  mountains  of  the 
dead: 

Nor  ends  with  life;  but  nods  in  sable  plumes. 
Adorns  our  hearse , and  flatters  on  our 

tombs.  i& 


II.  THE  ESSAYISTS. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 


Richard  8tcolo,  bom  in  I r ©land  1667  of  a respectably  fa- 
mily, was  educated  in  London  and  at  tho  university  of  Ox- 
ford. He  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  in  the  horse  guards, 
lib  family  objecting  to  his  becoming  an  officer.  Ho  how- 
ever rose  to  the  rank  of  a commissioned  officer , aud  led 
a very  dissipated  life,  which  bo  tried  to  counteract  by 
the  publication  of  several  pamphlets  of  a moral  tendency, 
for  instance  The  Christian  Hero'.  He  then  published 
several  comedies  of  very  little  morlt , 'The  Funeral  of 
Grief  k la  mode*  (1701).  'The  Tender  Husband  or  the 
Accomplished  Fool*  (170J).  'The  Lying  Lovei**  (1704). 
The  last  mentioned  of  these  works  did  not  suit  the  public 
taste,  in  consequence  of  which  the  author  did  not  again 
write  for  the  stago  until  1722 , when  the  'Cousclons 
Lovers*  appeared  and  met  with  general  approbation. 
Meanwhile  In  1709,  Steele  had  begun  the  publication  of 


a new  periodical,  outitlcd  'The  Taller*,  a paper  published, 
as  tho  author  expresses  it  'to  expose  tho  false  arts  of  life, 
to  pull  off  the  dieeuiscof  cunning,  vanity,  and  affectation, 
and  to  recommend  a general  simplicity  In  our  dress,  our 
discourse,  and  our  behaviour*.  In  1711  Steele  abandoned 
tills  task  and  commenced  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Addison,  the  ‘Spectator*  which  was  of  the  same  kind  as 
'Tho  Tutler’,  but  more  exclusively  devoted  to  literature, 
Ac.  In  this  paper,  Steele  wrote  the  humorous  parts, 
while  Addison  composed  those,  for  which  Steele  bad 
neither  the  talent  nor  the  Inclination.  A quarrel  un- 
fortunately took  place  between  the  Editors,  and  their 
friendship  was  broken.  Steel  o had  twice  a seat  in  par- 
liament, but  was  the  first  time  expelled  on  account  of 
tho.  sarcasm  with  which  he  commented  upon  public 
affaire  In  his  pamphlots.  He  died  in  1729. 


THE  LOVE  OF  GLORY. 

Of  all  tho  affection*  which  attond  human 
life,  the  love  of  glory  is  the  most  ardent. 
According  as  this  is  cultivated  in  princes, 
it  produces  the  greatest  good  or  (he  great- 
est evil.  Where  sovereigns  have  it  bv  im- 
pressions received  from  education  only,  it 


create*  an  ambitious  rather  than  a noble 
mind;  where  it  is  the  natural  bent  of  the 
prince’s  inclination,  it  prompts  him  to  the 
pursuit  of  things  truly  glorious.  The  two 
greatest  men  now  in  Europe  (according  to 
tlie  common  acceptation  of  the  word  Great) 
are  Lewie  king  of  France,  and  Peter  ern- 
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i>cror  of  Russia.  As  it  is  certain  that  all 
I'alne  Joes  not  ariso  from  the  practice  of 
virtue,  it  is,  mctbinks,  no  unpleasing  amuse- 
ment to  examine  the  glory  of  these  po- 
tentates, anJ  distinguish  that  which  is  empty, 

Ejrishing  and  frivolous,  from  what  is  solid, 
sting,  and  important,  l.twis  of  France 
had  his  infancy  attended  by  crafty  and 
worldly  men,  who  made  extent  of  territory 
the  most  glorious  instance  of  power,  and 
mistook  the  spreading  of  fame  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  hotour.  The  young  monarch’s 
heart  was  by  such  conversation  easily  delud- 
ed into  a fondness  for  vain-glory,  and  upon 
these  unjust  principles  to  form  or  fall  in 
with  suitable  projects  of  invasion,  rapine, 
murder,  and  all  the  guilts  that  attend  war 
when  it  is  unjust.  At  the  same  time  this 
tyranny  was  laid , sciences  and  arts  were 
encouraged  in  the  most  generous  manner, 
as  if  men  of  higher  faculties  were  to  be 
bribed  to  permit  tbe  massacre  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Every  superstructure  which 
the  court  of  France  built  upon  their  first 
designs,  which  were  in  themselves  vicious, 
was  suitable  to  its  false  foundation.  The 
ostentation  of  riches,  the  vanity  of  equipage, 
shame  of  poverty,  and  ignorance  of  modesty, 
were  the  common  arts  of  life:  The  generous 
love  of  one  woman  was  changed  into  gal- 
lantry for  all  the  sex,  and  friendships  among 
men  turned  into  commerces  of  interest,  or 
mere  professions.  While  these  were  the 
n Ues  of  life,  perjuries  in  the  prince,  and 
a general  corruption  of  manners  in  the  sub- 
ject, were  the  snares  in  which  France  has 
entangled  all  her  neighbours.  With  such 
false  colours  have  the  eyes  of  Lewis  been 
enchanted,  from  the  debauchery’  of  his  early 
youth,  to  the  superstition  of  his  present 
old  age.  Hence  it  is,  that  he  has  the  pa- 
tience to  have  statues  erected  to  his  prow- 
ess, his  valour,  his  fortitude;  and  in  the 
softnesses  and  luxury  of  a court  to  bo  ap- 
plauded for  magnanimity  and  enterprise  in 
military  achievements. 

l'eter  Alexovitz  of  Russia,  when  he  came 
to  years  of  manhood,  though  he  found  him- 
self emperor  of  a vast  and  numerous  people, 
master  of  an  endless  territory,  absolute  com- 
mander of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  sub- 
jects, in  the  midst  of  this  unbounded  power 
and  greatness  turned  his  thoughts  upon 
himself  and  people  with  sorrow.  Sordid 
ignorance  and  a brute  manner  of  life  this 
generous  prince  beheld  and  contemned  from 
the  light  of  his  own  genius.  His  judgment 
suggested  this  to  him , and  his  courage 
prompted  him  to  amend  it.  In  order  to 
this  ne  did  not  send  to  the  nation  from 
whence  the  rest  of  the  world  has  borrowed 


its  politeness , but  himself  left  his  diadem 
to  learn  the  true  way  to  glory  and  honour, 
and  application  to  useful  arts , wherein  to 
employ  the  laborious,  the  simple,  the  honest 
part  of  his  people.  Mechanic,  employments 
and  operations  were  very  justly  the  first 
objects  of  his  favour  und  observation.  W'ith 
this  glorious  intention  he  travelled  into 
foreign  nations  in  an  obscure  manner,  above 
receiving  little  honours  where  he  sojourned, 
but  prying  into  what  was  of  more  conse- 
quence, their  arts  of  peace  and  of  war.  By 
this  means  has  this  great  prince  laid  the 
foundation  of  a great  and  lasting  fame,  by 
personal  labour,  personal  knowledge,  per- 
sonal valour.  It  would  be  injury  to  any  of 
antiauity  to  name  them  with  him.  Who, 
but  himself,  eve?  left  a throne  to  learn  to 
sit  in  it  with  more  grace?  Who  ever  thought 
himself  mean  in  absolute  power,  till  he  bad 
learned  to  use  it? 

If  we  consider  this  wonderful  person,  it 
is  perplexity  to  know  where  to  begin  his 
encomium.  Others  may  in  a metaphorical 
or  philosophic  sense  be  said  to  command 
themselves,  hut  this  emperor  is  ulso  liter- 
ally under  his  own  commund.  How  generous 
and  how  good  was  his  entering  his  own 
name  as  a private  man  in  the  army  he  raised, 
that  none  in  it  might  expect  to  out-run 
the  steps  with  which  he  himself  advanced? 
By  such  measures  this  godlike  prince  learned 
to  conquer,  learned  to  use  his  conquests. 
How  terrible  has  he  appeared  in  battle, 
how  gentle  in  victory?  Shall  then  the  base 
arts  of  the  Frenchman  be  held  polite,  and 
the  honest  labours  of  the  Russian  barbarous? 
No:  Barbarity  is  the  ignorance  of  true 
honour,  or  placing  any  thing  instead  of  it. 
The  unjust  prince  is  ignoble  and  barbarous, 
the  good  prince  only  renowned  and  glorious. 

Tho’  men  may  impose  upon  themselves 
what  they  please  by  their  corrupt  imagina- 
tions, truth  will  ever  keep  its  station;  nnd 
as  glory  is  nothing  else  but  the  shadow 
of  virtue,  it  will  certainly  disappear  at  the 
departure  of  virtue.  Bat  how  carefully 
ought  the  true  notions  of  it  to  be  preserved, 
and  how  industrious  should  we  be  to  encourage 
any  impulses  towards  it?  The  Westminster 
school-boy  that  said  the  other  day  he  could 
not  sleep  or  play  for  the  colours  in  the 
hall,  ought  to  be  free  from  receiving  a 
blow  for  ever.  * 

But  let  us  consider  what  is  truly  glorious 
according  to  the  author  I have  to-day  quot- 
ed in  the  front  of  my  paper. 

The  perfection  of  glory,  says  Tally,  con- 
sists in  these  three  particulars:  That  the 
people  love  us;  that  they  have  confidence  in 
] us;  that  being  affected  with  a certain  admi • 
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ration  towards  us,  they  think  we  deserve  hon-  I 
our.  This  was  spoken  of  greatness  in  a 
commonwealth:  But  if  one  were  to  form  a 
notion  of  consummate  glory  under  our  con- 
stitution, one  must  add  to  the  above-men- 
tioned felicities  a certain  necessary  inexistence, 
and  disrelish  of  all  the  rest,  without  the 
prince’s  favour.  He  should,  methinks,  have 
riches,  power,  honour,  command,  glory;  but 
riches,  power,  honour,  command  and  glory 
should  have  no  charms,  but  as  accompanied 
with  the  affection  of  his  prince.  lie  should, 
methinks,  be  popular  because  a favourite, 
and  a favourite  because  popular.  Were  it 
not  to  make  the  character  too  imaginary, 

I would  give  him  sovereignty  over  some  fo- 
reign territory , and  make  him  esteem  that 
an  empty  addition  without  the  kind  regards 
of  his  own  prince.  One  ihay  merely  have 
an  idea  of  man  thus  composed  and  circum- 
stantiated, and  if  he  were  so  made  for  power 
without  an  incapacity  of  giving  jealousy, 
he  would  be  also  glorious  without  possibility 
of  receiving  disgrace.  This  humility  and 
this  importance  must  make  his  glory  immortal. 

These  thoughts  are  apt  to  draw  mo 
beyond  the  usual  length  of  this  paper,  but 
if  I could  supposo  such  rhapsodies  could 
outlive  the  common  fate  of  ordinary  things, 

I would  say  these  sketches  and  faint  images 
of  glory  were  drawn  in  August  1711,  when 
John  duke  of  Marlborough  made  that  me- 
morable march  wherein  lie  took  the  French 
lines  without  bloodshed. 


TUB  ENVIOUS  MAN. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  oc- 
casions which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure. 
The  relish  of  his  life  is  inverted;  and  the 
objects  which  administer  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  those  who  are  exempt  from  this 
passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to  persons 
who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections 
of  their  fellow-creatures  are  odious:  youth, 
beauty,  valour,  ami  wisdom  are  provocations 
of  their  displeasure.  What  a wretched  and 
apostate  state  is  this!  To  be  offended  with 
excellence,  and  to  hate  a man  because  we 
approve  him!  The  condition  of  the  envious 
man  is  the  most  emphatically  miserable;  he 
is  not  only  incapable  of  rejoicing  in  another’s 
merit  or  success,  but  lives  in  a world  where- 
in all  mankind  are  in  a plot  against  his 

Siet,  by  studying  their  own  happiness  aud 
vantage.  Will  Prosper  is  an  honest  tale- 
bearer, ho  makes  it  his  business  to  join 
,in  conversation  with  envious  men.  He  points 
to  such  a handsome  young  fellow,  and  whispers 
that  he  is  secretly  married  to  a great  for- 
tune: when  they  doubt,  ho  adds  circum- 
stances to  prove  it;  and  never  fails  to  ag- 


1 gravate  their  distress,  by  assuring  'em,  that, 
to  his  knowledge,  he  has  an  uncle  who  will 
leave  him  some  thousands.  Will  has  many 
arts  of  this  kind  to  torture  this  sort  of  tem- 
per, and  delights  in  it.  When  be  finds 
them  change  colour,  and  say  faintly  they 
wish  such  a piece  of  news  is  true,  he  has 
the  malice  to  speak  some  good  or  other  of 
every  man  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  arc  those 
little  blemishes  and  imperfections  that  dis- 
cover themselves  in  an  illustrious  character. 
It  is  matter  of  great  consolation  to  an  en- 
vious person,  when  a man  of  known  honour 
does  a thing  unworthy  himself.  Or  when 
any  action  which  was  well  executed,  upon 
better  information  appears  so  altered  in  its 
circumstances,  that  tne  fame  of  it  is  divided 
among  many,  instead  of  being  attributed  to 
one.  This  is  a secret  satisfaction  to  these 
malignants;  for  the  person  whom  they  be- 
fore could  not  but  admire,  they  fancy  is 
nearer  their  own  condition  as  soon  as  his 
merit  is  shared  among  others.  I remember 
some  years  ago  there  came  out  an  excel- 
lent poem  without  the  name  of  the  author. 
The  little  wits,  who  were  incapable  of  writ- 
ing it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the  supposed 
writer.  When  that  would  not  do,  they  took 
great  pains  to  suppress  the  opinion  that  it 
was  his.  That  again  failed.  The  next  re- 
fuge was  to  say  it  was  overlooked  by  one 
man,  and  many  pages  wholly  written  by  an- 
other. An  honest  fellow  who  sat  among  a 
cluster  of  them  in  debate  on  this  subject, 
cried  out,  Gentlemen , if  you  are  sure  none 
of  you  yourselves  had  a hand  in  it,  you  are 
but  where  you  were,  whoever  writ  it.  But 
the  most  usual  succour  to  the  envious,  in 
cases  of  nameless  merit  in  this  kind,  is  to 
keep  the  property,  if  possible,  unfixed,  and 
by  that  means  to  hinder  the  reputation  of 
it  from  falling  upon  any  particular  person. 
You  see  an  envious  man  clear  up  his  coun- 
tenance, if  in  the  relation  of  any  man's 
great  happiness  in  one.  point,  you  mention 
his  uneasiness  in  another.  When  he  hears 
such  a one  is  very  rich  he  turns  pale,  but 
recovers  when  you  add  that  ho  has  many 
children.  In  a word,  the  only  sure  way  to 
an  envious  man’s  favour  is  not  to  deserve  it. 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in 
delight,  it  is  like  reading  the  seat  of  a 
giant  in  a romance;  the  magnificence  of  bis 
house  consists  in  the  many  limbs  of  men 
whom  he  has  slain.  If  any  who  promised 
themselves  success  in  any  uncommon  under- 
taking miscarry  in  the  attempt,  or  he  that 
.'limed  at  what  would  have  been  useful  and 
laudable,  meets  with  contempt  and  derision, 
the  envious  man,  under  the  colour  of  hating 
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rain-glory,  can  smile  with  an  inward  wan- 
tonness of  heart  at  the  ill  effect  it  may 
have  upon  an  honest  ambition  for  the  future. 

Having  throughly  considered  the  nature 
of  this  passion , I have  made  it  my  study 
to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue  to  me 
from  these  my  speculations;  and  if  I am 
not  mistaken  in  myself,  I think  I have  a 
genius  to  escape  it.  Upon  hearing  in  a 
coffee-house  one  of  my  papers  commended, 
I immediately  apprehended  the  envy  that 
would  spring  from  that  applause;  and  there- 
fore gave  a description  of  my  face  the  next 
day;  being  resolved,  as  I grow  in  reputation 
for  wit,  to  resign  my  pretensions  to  beauty. 


This,  I hope,  may  give  some  ease  to  these 
unhappy  gentlemen,  who  do  mo  the  honour 
to  torment  themselves  upon  the  account  of 
this  my  paper.  As  their  case  is  very  de- 
plorable, and  deserves  compassion,  I shall 
sometimes  be  dull , in  pity  to  them , and 
will  from  time  to  time  administer  conso- 
lations to  them  by  further  discoveries  of 
my  person.  In  the  mean  while,  if  any  one 
says  the  Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be 
some  relief  to  tbcm,  to  think  that  he  does 
not  shew  it  in  company.  And  if  any  one 
praises  his  morality,  they  may  comfort 
themselves  by  considering  that  his  faco  is 
none  of  the  longest. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


Joceph  Addison,  born  In  1672,  was  the  son  of  a country- 

Sintletnan  and  received  his  early  education  at  the 
barter- ho  use  in  London,  where  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Hlchard  Steele,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards associated  in  composing  the  ‘Tatler*  mid  'Specta- 
tor*. In  1693  he  obtained  at  Oxford  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  from  this  period  ho  enjoyed  an  exceedingly 
prosperous  career.  In  1695  he  published  a poem  ou 
William  HI.  and  addressed  it  to  Lord  Somers ; this  pro- 
cured him  the  favour  of  tho  king  and  nn  annual  pension 
of  L.  300:  at  the  same  time  lie  wrote  other  poems  of  less 
merit-  The  death  of  king  William  deprived  him  of  his 
pension,  but  soon  afterwards  a poem  called  ‘The  cam- 
paign* on  Marlborough  and  the  battlo  of  Ulcnhcim  ap- 
peared, for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  receiving  the 
•itnation  of  Commissioner  of  the  Appeals.  In  1706  he 
was  made  Undcr-Secretary  of  State  to  SlrCharles  Hedge, 
and  continued  in  office  under  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
About  this  time  lie  composed  an  opera  and  a comedy 
which  were  however  not  well  received.  In  1708  Addison 
entered  parliament,  but  he  was  of  too  timid  a disposition 
to  appear  as  a public  speaker:  he  became  soon  after- 
wards Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  and  Secretary  of  State. 


In  1708  he  accompanied  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  to 
Ireland,  and  there  commenced  writing  for  periodicals. 
In  1709  the  ’Tatler',  a literary  journal,  founded  by  $ir 
Richard  Steele,  made  its  first  appearance : Addison  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  it  and  continued  his  assistance 
till  it  ceased  to  be  published.  After  a abort  period  the 
'Tatler'  was  superseded  by  the  ‘Spectator*,  in  which  tho 
principal  essays  and  literary  productions  of  Addison  ap- 
peared; and  the  service  which  ho  rendered  ills  country 
through  these  writings,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
He  at  once  refined  and  elevated  the  taste  and  tone  of  so- 
ciety in  general,  and  brought  knowledge  and  information 
within  the  reach  of  the  lower  classes.  In  1716  he  married 
the  Countess  dowager  of  Warwick , which  union  proved 
unhappy.  Addison  retired  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  on  account  of  his  timidity  in  public  speaking, 
after  which  ho  received  a pension  of  L . 1500  per  annum. 
During  tho  latter  part  of  his  retired  life  he  employed 
himself  in  writing  a work  on  'The  Evidences  of  Christiau 
Religion*  which  displays  much  learning,  -but  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June 
1719  in  tho  79th  year  of  his  age. 


THE  POLITICAL  UPHOLSTERER. 

There  lived  some  years  since,  within  my 
neighbourhood,  a very'  grave  person,  an  up- 
holsterer, who  seemed  a man  of  more  than 
ordinary  application  to  business.  He  was 
a very  early  riser,  and  was  often  abroad 
two  or  three  hours  before  any  of  his  neigh- 
bours. He  hail  a particular  carefulness  in 
the  knitting  of  his  brows,  and  a kind  of 
impatience  in  all  his  motions,  that  plaiuly 
discovered  he  was  always  intent  on  matters 
of  importance.  Upon  my  enquiry  into  his 
life  and  conversation,  I found  him  to  be  tho 
greatest  newsmonger  in  our  quarter;  that 
he  rose  before  day  to  read  the  Postman ; and 
that  he  would  take  two  or  three  turns  to  the 
other  end  of  the  town  before  his  neighbours 
were  up,  to  see  if  there  were  any  Dutch 
mails  come  in.  He  had  a wife  and  several 
children;  but  was  much  more  inquisitive  to 
know  what  passed  in  Poland  than  in  his 


own  family,  and  was  in  greater  pain  and 
anxiety  of  mind  for  King  Augustus’s  welfare 
than  that  of  his  nearest  relations,  lie  look- 
ed extremely  thin  in  a dearth  of  news,  and 
never  enjoyed  himself  in  a westerly  wind. 
This  indefatigable  kind  of  life  was  the  ruin 
of  his  shop;  for  aboht  the  time  that  his 
favourite  prince  left  the  crown  of  Poland, 
he  broke  and  disappeared. 

This  man  and  his  affairs  had  been  long 
out  of  my  mind,  till  about  three  days  ago, 
as  I was  walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  I 
heard  somebody  at  a distance  hemming  after 
me:  and  who  should  it  be  but  my  old  neigh- 
bour tho  upholsterer?  I saw  he  was  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty,  by  certain  shabby 
superfluities  in  his  dress:  for  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  a very  sultry  day  for  the  time 
of  the  year,  he  wore  a loose  great-coat  and 
a muff,  with  a long  campaign  wig  out  of 
curl ; to  which  he  had  added  the  ornament 
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of  a pair  of  blaek  garters  buckled  under  the 
knee.  Upon  his  coming  up  to  me,  I was 
going  to  enquire  into  his  present  circum- 
stances; but  was  prevented  bv  his  asking 
me,  with  a whisper,  whether  the  last  letters 
brought  any  accounts  that  one  might  rely 
upon  from  Bender?  I told  him,  none  that 
1 heard  of;  and  asked  him,  whether  he  had 
yet  married  his  eldest  daughter?  Ho  told 
me,  no.  But  pray,  says  he,  tell  me  sin- 
cerely, what  arc  your  thoughts  of  the  King 
of  Sweden?  for  though  his  wife  and  children 
were  starving,  1 found  his  chief  concern  at 
present  was  for  this  great  monarch.  I told 
him,  that  1 looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the 
first  heroes  of  the  ago.  But  pray,  says  he, 
do  you  think  there  is  any  tiling  in  the  story 
of  Ids  wound?  And  finding  me  surprised 
at  the  question,  nay,  says  he,  1 only  pro- 
pose it  to  you.  I answered,  that  I thought 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  of  it  But 
why  in  the  heel,  says  he,  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body?  Because,  said  I, 
the  bullet  chanced  to  light  there. 

This  extraordinary  dialogue  was  no  sooner 
ended,  hut  he  began  to  launch  out  into'a 
long  dissertation  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
north;  and  after  having  spent  some  time  on 
them,  he  told  me,  be  was  in  a great  per- 
plexity how  to  roeoneile  the  Supplement  with 
the  Knglisli  Post,  and  had  been  just  now 
examining  what  the  other  papers  say  upon 
the  same  subject.  Tho  Daily  Courant,  says 
he,  has  these  words,  we  have  advices  from 
vory  good  hands,  that  u certain  prince  lias 
some  matters  of  great  importance  under  con- 
sideration. This  is  very  mysterious;  but  the 
Postboy  leaves  us  more  in  the  dark,  for  lie 
tells  us,  that  there  are  private  intimations 
of  measures  taken  by  a certain  prince,  which 
time  will  bring  to  light.  Now  the  Post- 
man, says  lie,  who  uses  to  be  very  clear, 
refers  to  the  same  news  in  these  words:  the 
late  conduct  of  a certain  prince  affords  great 
matter  of  speculation.  This  certain  prince, 
says  the  upholsterer,  whom  they  are  all  so 
cautious  of  naming,  I' take  to  he— — . Upon 
which,  though  there  was  nobody  near  us, 
he  whispered  something  in  my  car,  which 
I did  not  hear,  or  think  worthy  iny  while 
to  make  him  repeat. 

We  wore  now  got  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  Alall,  where  were  three  or  four  very  odd 
fellows  sitting  together  upon  the  bench. 
These  I found  were  all  of  them  politicians, 
who  used  to  sun  themselves  in  that  place 
every  day  about  dinner  time.  Observing 
them  to  be  curiosities  in  their  kind,  and 
my  friend's  acquaintance,  I sat  down  among 
them. 

The  chief  politician  of  the  bench  was  a 


great  asserter  of  paradoxes.  He  told  us, 
with  a seeming  concern,  that  by  some  news 
he  had  lately  read  from  Muscovy,  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that  there  was  a storm  gathering 
iu  the  Black  Sea,  which  might  in  time  do 
hurt  to  the  naval  forces  of  this  nation.  To 
this  he  added,  that  for  his  part,  he  could 
not  wish  to  see  the  Turk  driven  out  of  Eu- 
rope, which  he  believed  could  not  but  be 
prejudicial  to  our  woollen  manufacture.  He 
then  told  us,  that  he  looked  upon  those  ex- 
traordinary revolutions,  which  had  lately  hap- 
pened in  those  parts  of  the  world,  to  have 
risen  chiefly  from  two  persons  who  were  not 
much  talked  of;  and  those,  says  he,  are 
Prince  Monzikolf,  and  the  Duchess  of  Mi- 
randola.  lie  backed  bis  assertions  with  so 
many  broken  bints,  and  such  a shew  of 
depth  and  wisdom,  that  we  gave  ourselves 
up  to  liis  opinions. 

The  discourse  at  length  fell  upon  a point 
which  seldom  escapes  a knot  of  true-born 
Englishmen,  whether,  in  case  of  a religious 
war,  the  I’rotestiuits  would  not  be  too  strong 
for  the  Papists?  This  we  unanimously  de- 
termined on  the  Protestants’  side.  One  who 
sat  on  roy  right  hand,  and,  as  I found  by 
his  discourse,  had  been  in  the  West  Indies, 
assured  us,  that  it  would  be  a very  easy 
matter  for  the  Protestants  to  beat  the  pope 
at  sea;  and  added,  that  whenever  such  a 
war  does  break  out,  it  must  turn  to  the  good 
of  the  Uecwurd  Islands.  Upon  this,  one 
who  sat  at  the  end  of  the  bench,  and,  as 
I afterwards  found,  was  the  geographer  of 
the  company,  said,  that  in  case  the  Papists 
should  drive  tho  Protestants  from  these  parts 
of  Europe,  when  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  it  would  be  impossible  to  beat  them 
out  of  Norway  ami  Greenland,  provided  the 
northern  crowns  hold  together,  and  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy  stand  neuter. 

lie  further  told  us  for  our  comfort,  that 
there  were  vast  tracts  of  lauds  about  the 
pole,  inhabited  neither  by  Protestants  nor 
Papists,  and  of  greater  extent  than  all  the 
Homan  Catholic  dominions  in  Europe. 

When  wc  had  fully  discussed  this  point, 
my  friend  the  upholsterer  began  to  exert, 
himself  upon  tho  present  negotiations  of 
peace  in  which  he  deposed  princes,  settled 
the  bounds  of  kingdoms,  and  balanced  the 
jiowcr  of  Europe,  with  great  justice  and  im- 
partiality. 

I at  length  took  my  leave  of  the  company 
and  was  going  away;  but  had  not  gone 
thirty  yards,  before  the  upholsterer  hemmed 
again  after  me.  Upon  his  advancing  to- 
wards me,  with  a whisper,  I expected  to 
hear  some  secret  piece  of  news,  which  he 
had  not  thought  fit  to  communicate  to  the 
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bench ; bat  instead  of  that,  he  desired  mo  in 
my  ear  to  lend  him  half-a-crown.  In  com- 
passion to  so  needy  a statesman,  and  to 
dissipate  the  confusion  I found  he  was  in, 
I told  him,  if  he  pleased  I would  give  him 
five  shillings,  to  receive  five  pounds  of  him 
when  the  great  Turk  was  driven  'out' of 
Constantinople;  which  he  very  readily  ac- 
cepted, bat  not  before  he  had  laid  down  to 
me  the  impossibility  of  such  an  event,  as  the 
affairs  of  Europe  now  stand.  . 


ON  POLITENESS. 

There  is  nothing,  says  Plato,  so  delight- 
ful, as  the  hearing  or  the  speaking  of  Truth. 
For  this  reason  there  is  no  conversation 
so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  man  of  inte- 
grity, who  hears  without  any  intention  to 
betray,  and  speaks  without  aoy  intention  to 
deceive. 

Among  all  the  accounts  which  are  given 
of  Cato,  I do  not  remember  one  that  more 
redounds  to  his  honour  than  the  following 
passage  related  liy  Plutarch.  As  an  ad- 
vocate was  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client 
before  one  of  the  prictors , he  could  only 
produce  a single  witness  in  a point  where 
the  law  required  the  testimony  of  two  per- 
sons; upon  which  the  advocate  insir’.ed  on 
the  integrity  of  that  person  whom  he  had 
produced:  but  the  pnetor  told  him,  that 
where  the  law  required  two  witnesses  he 
would  not  accept  of  one,  tho’  it  were  Cato 
himself.  Such  a speech  from  a person  who 
sat  at  the  head  of  a court  of  justice,  while 
Cato  was  still  living,  shews  us,  more  than 
a thousand  examples,  the  high  reputation 
this  great  man  haul  gained  among  his  con- 
temporaries upon  the  account  of  his  sin- 
cerity. 

VV  hen  such  an  inflexible  integrity  is  a 
little  softened  and  qualified  by  the  rules  of 
conversation  and  good-breeding,  there  is 
not  a more  shining  virtue  in  the  wholo 
catalogue  of  social  duties.  A man  how- 
ever ought  to  take  great  care  not  to  po- 
lish himself  out  of  his  veracity,  nor  to 
refine  his  behaviour  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
virtue. 

This  subject  is  exquisitely  treated  in  the 
most  elegant  sermon  of  the  great  British 
preacher.  I shall  beg  leave  to  transcribe 
out  of  it  two  or  three  sentences,  as  a proper 
introduction  to  a very  curious  letter,  which 
I shall  make  the  chief  entertainment  of  this 
speculation. 

‘The  old  English  plainness  and  sincerity, 
that  generous  integrity  of  nature,  and  hon- 
esty of  disposition,  which  always  argues 
true  greatness  of  mind,  and  is  usually  ac- 


companied with  undaunted  courage  and 
resolution,  is  in  a great  measure  lost 
among  us.’ 

‘The  dialect  of  conversation  is  now-a-days 
so  swelled  with  vanity  and  compliment, 
and  so  surfeited  (as  I may  say)  of  expres- 
sions of  kindness  and  respect,  that  if  a man 
that  lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return 
into  the  world  again,  he  would  really  want 
a dictionary  to  help  him  to  understand  his 
own  language,  and  to  know  the  true  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  phrase  in  fashion ; and 
would  hardly,  at  first,  believe  at  what  a 
low  rate  the  highest  strains  and  expressions 
of  kindness  imaginable  do  commonly  pass 
in  current  payment:  and  when  he  should 
come  to  understand  it,  it  would  be  a great 
while  before  he  could  bring  himself,  with 
a good  countenance  and  a good  conscience, 
to  converse  with  men  upon  equal  terms  and 
in  their  own  way.’ 

I have  by  me  a letter  which  I look  upon 
as  a great  curiosity,  and  which  may  serve 
as  an  exemplification  to  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, cited  out  of  this  most  excellent  pre- 
late. It  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
King  Charles  ll's  reign  by  the  ambassador 
of  Bantam,  a little  after  his  arrival  in 
England. 

Master, 

‘The  people , where  I now  am , have 
tongues  further  from  their  hearts  than  from 
London  to  Bantam,  and  thou  knowest  tho 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  places  do  not 
know  what  is  done  in  the  other.  They  call 
thee  and  thy  subjects  barbarians,  because 
we  speak  what  we  mean ; and  account  them- 
selves a civilized  people,  because  they  spe.ak 
one  thing  and  mean  another:  truth  they 
call  barbarity,  and  falsehood  politeness. 
Upon  my  first  landing,  one  who  was  sent 
from  the  king  of  this  place  to  meet  me, 
told  me,  that  he  was  extremely  sorry  for  the 
storm  I had  met  with  just  before  my  arrival. 
I was  troubled  to  hear  him  grieve  and  af- 
flict himself  upon  my  account;  but  in  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  smiled,  and 
was  as  merry  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Another  who  came  with  him  told  me  by 
my  interpreter , he  should  be  glad  to  do  me 
any  service  that  lay  in  his  power.  Upon 
which  I desir’d  him  to  carry  one  of  my 
portmanteaus  for  me;  but  instead  of  serving 
me  according  to  his  promise,  he  laughed, 
and  bid  another  do  it.  I lodged , the  first 
week,  at  the  house  of  one  who  desired  me 
to  think  myself  at  home,  and  to  consider  his 
house  as  my  oum.  Accordingly,  I the  next 
morning  began  to  knock  down  one  of  the 
walls  of  it,  in  order  to  let  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  had  packed  up  some  of  the  household- 
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goods,  of  which  I intended  to  have  made 
thee  a present;  but  the  false  varlct  no 
sooner  saw  me  falling  to  work  but  he  sent 
word  to  desire  me  to  give  over,  for  that  he 
would  have  no  such  doings  in  his  house. 
I had  not  been  long  in  this  nation,  before 
I was  told  by  one,  for  whom  I had  asked 
a certain  favour  from  the  chief  of  the  king’s 
servants,  whom  they  here  call  the  lord- 
treasurer,  that  I had  eternally  obliged  him. 
I was  so  surpris’d  at  this  gratitude,  that 
I could  not  forbear  saying,  wbat  service  is 
there  which  one  man  can  do  for  another, 
that  can  oblige  him  to  all  eternity  1 

‘At  my  first  going  to  court,  one  of  the 

rat  men  almost  put  me  out  of  countenance, 
asking  ten  thousand  pardons  of  me  for 
only  treading  by  accident  upon  my  toe. 
They  call  this  kind  of  lie  a compliment; 
for  when  they  are  civil  to  a great  man, 
they  tell  him  untruths,  for  which  thou 
wouldst  order  any  of  the  officers  of  state 
to  receive  a hundred  blows  upon  his  foot. 
I do  not  know  how  I shall  negotiate  any 
thing  with  this  people,  since  there  is  so 
little  credit  to  be  given  to  them.  When  I 
go  to  see  the  king's  scribe,  I am  generally 
told  that  he  is  not  at  home,  tho'  perhaps  I 
saw  him  go  into  his  house  almost  the  very 
moment  before.  Thou  wouldcst  fancy  that 
the  whole  nation  are  physicians,  for  the 
first  question  they  always  ask  me,  is,  how 
I do:  1 have  this  qnestion  put  to  me  above 
a hundred  times  a day.  Nay,  they  are  not 
only  thus  inquisitive  after  my  health,  but 
wish  it  in  a more  solemn  manner,  with  a 
full  glass  in  their  hands,  every"  time  I sit 
with  them  at  table,  tho’  at  tfie  same  time 
they  would  persuade  me  to  drink  their  li- 
quors in  such  quantities  as  I have  found 
by  experience  will  make  me  sick.  They 
often  pretend  to  pray  for’  thy  health  also 
in  the  same  manner ; but  I have  more  rea- 
son to  expect  it  from  the  goodness  of  thy 
constitution , than  the  sincerity  of  their 
wishes.  May  thy  slave  escape  in  safety 
from  this  double-tongued  race  of  men,  and 
live  to  lay  himself  once  more  at  thy  feet 
in  thy  Royal  City  of  Bantam.' 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

I have  somewhere  read  of  an  eminent 
erson,  who  user]  in  his  private  offices  of 
evotion  to  give  thanks  to  heaven  that  lie 
was  born  a Frenchman:  for  my  own  part, 

I look  upon  it  as  a peculiar  blessing 
that  I was  born  an  Englishman.  Among 
many  other  reasons,  I think  myself  very 
happy  in  my  country,  as  the  Language  of  I 
it  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  a man  woo  is  i 


1 sparing  of  his  words,  and  an  enemy  to  lo- 
quacity. 

As  I have  frequently  reflected  on  mv 
good  fortune  in  this  particular,  I shall 
communicate  to  the  public  my  specula- 
tions upon  the  English  tongue,  not  doubt- 
ing bat  they  will  be  acceptable  to  all  my 
curious  readers. 

The  English  delight  in  silence  more  than 
any  other  European  nation,  if  the  remarks 
which  are  made  on  us  by  foreigners  are 
true.  Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in 
conversation,  but  falls  into  more  pauses 
and  intervals  than  in  our  neighbouring 
countries;  as  it  is  observed,  that  the  mat- 
ter of  our  writings  is  thrown  much  closer 
together,  and  lies  in  a narrower  compass 
than  is  usual  in  the  works  of  foreign  au- 
thors: for,  to  favour  our  natural  taciturnity, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  utter  our  thoughts, 
we  do  it  in  the  shortest  way  we  are  able, 
and  give  as  quick  a birth  to  our  con- 
ceptions as  possible. 

This  humour  shews  itself  in  several  re- 
marks that  we  may  make  upon  the  English 
language.  At  first  of  all  by  its  abounding 
in  monosyllables,  which  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity of  delivering  our  thoughts  in  few 
sounds.  This  indeed  takes  off  from  the 
elegance  of  our  tongue,  but  at  the  same 
time  expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest 
manner,  and  consequently  answers  the  first 
design  of  speech  better  than  the  multitude 
of  syllables,  which  make  the  words  of  other 
languages  more  tunable  and  sonorous.  The 
sounds  of  our  English  words  are  commonly 
like  those  of  string  music,  short  and 
transient,  which  rise  and  perish  upon  a single 
touch;  those  of  other  languages  are  like 
the  notes  of  wind  instruments,  sweet  and 
swelling,  and  lengthen’d  out  into  a variety 
of  modulation. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  observe,  that 
where  the  words  are  not  monosyllables,  we 
often  make  them  so,  as  much  as  lies  in 
our  power,  by  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation; 
as  it  generally  happens  in  most  of  our  long 
words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin, 
where  we  contract  the  length  of  tho  syl- 
lables that  gives  them  a grave  and  solemn 
air  in  their  own  language,  to  make  them 
more  proper  for  dispatch,  and  more  conform- 
able to  the  genius  of  our  tongue.  This  we 
may  find  in  a multitude  of  words,  as  liberty, 
consi>iracy,  theatre,  orator,  &c. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity 
has  of  late  years  made  a very  considerable 
alteration  in  our  language,  by  closing  in  one 
syllable  the  termination  of  our  prmterperfect 
■ tense,  as  in  these  words,  drown'd,  walk'd, 

I arriv'd , for  drowned,  walked,  arrived,  which 
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has  very  much  disfigured  the  tongue,  and 
turned  a tenth  part  of  our  smoothest  words 
into  so  many  clusters  of  consonants.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  want 
of  -vowels  in  our  language  has  been  the 
general  complaint  of  our  politest  authors, 
who  nevertheless  are  the  men  that  have 
made  these  retrenchments,  and  consequently 
very  much  increased  our  former  scarcity. 

This  reflexion  on  the  words  that  end  in 
ed,  I have  heard  in  conversation  from  one 
of  the  greatest  geniuses  this  age  has  pro- 
duced. I think  we  may  add  to  the  fore- 
going observation,  the  change  which  has 
happened  in  our  language,  by  the  abbreviation 
of  several  words  that  are  terminated  in  eth, 
by  substituting  an  s in  the  room  of  the  last 
syllable,  as  in  drown s,  walks,  arrives,  and 
innumerable  other  words,  which  in  the.  pro- 
nunciation of  our  forefathers  were  drownelh, 
walketh,  arrivelh.  This  has  wonderfully 
multiplied  a letter  which  was  before  too 
frequent  in  the  English  tongue,  and  added 
to  that  hissing  in  our  language,  which  is 
taken  so  much  notice  of  by  foreigners;  but 
at  the  same  time  humours  our  taciturnity, 
and  easea  us  of  many  superfluous  syllables. 

I might  here  observe,  that  the  same  single 
letter  on  many  occasions  does  the  office  of 
a whole  word,  and  represents  the  his  and 
her  of  our  forefathers.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  ear  of  a foreigner,  which  is  the  best 
judge  in  this  case,  would  very  much  dis- 
approve of  such  innovations,  which  indeed 
we  do  ourselves  in  some  measure,  by  re- 
taining the  old  termination  in  writing,  and 
in  all  the  solemn  offices  of  our  religion. 

As  in  the  instances  I have  given  we  have 
epitomized  many  of  our  particular  words 
to  the  detriment  of  our  tongue,  so  on  other 
occasions  we  have  drawn  two  words  into 
one,  which  has  likewise  very  much  untuned 
our  language,  and  clogged  it  with  consonants, 
as  mayn't,  can't,  shan't,  won't,  and  the  like, 
for  may  not,  can  not,  shall  not,  will  not,  &c. 

It  ia  perhaps  this  humour  of  speaking 
no  more  than  we  needs  must,  which  has  so 
miserably  curtailed  some  of  our  words,  that 
in  familiar  writing  and  conversations  they 
often  lose  all  but  their  first  syllables,  as  in 
mob.  rep.  pos,  incog,  and  the  like;  and  as 
all  ridiculous  words  make  their  first  entry 
into  a language  by  familiar  phrases,  I dare 
not  answer  for  these  that  thev  will  not  in 
time  be  looked  upon  as  a part  of  oar  tongue. 
We  see  some  of  our  poets  have  been  so 
indiscreet  as  to  imitate  Hu dibras's  doggrel 
expressions  in  their  serious  compositions, 
by  throwing  out  the  signs  of  our  substantives, 
which  are  essential  to  the  English  language. 
Nay,  this  humour  of  shortening  our  lan- 


guage had  once  run  so  far , that  some  of 
our  celebrated  authors,  among  whom  we 
may  reckon  Sir  Roger  I'Estrmige  in  parti- 
cular, began  to  prune  their  words  of  all 
superfluous  letters,  09  they  termed  them,  in 
order  to  adjust  the  spelling  to  the  pronun- 
ciation; which  would'  have  confounded  all 
our  etymologies,  and  have  quite  destroyed 
our  tongue. 

We  may  here  likewise  observe  that  our 
proper  names,  when  familiarized  in  English, 
generally  dwindle  to  monosyllables,  whereas 
in  other  modem  languages  they  receive  a 
softer  turn  on  this  occasion,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a new  syllable.  Nick  in  Italian  is 
Nicolini,  Jack  in  French  Janot;  and  so  of 
the  rest. 

There  is  another  particular  in  our  lan- 
guage which  is  a great  instance  of  our  fru- 
gality of  words,  and  that  is  the  suppressing 
of  several  particles  which  must  be  produced 
in  other  tongues  to  make  a sentence  in- 
telligible: This  often  perplexes  the  best 
writers,  when  they  find  the  relatives  whom, 
which,  or  they,  at  their  mercy  whether  they 
may  have  admission  or  not;  and  will  never 
be  decided  till  wo  have  something  like  an 
academy  that  by  the  best  authorities  and 
rules  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  languages 
shall  settle  all  controversies  between  grammar 
and  idiom. 

I have  only  considered  our  language  as 
it  shews  the  genius  and  natural  temper  ot 
the  English,  which  is  modest,  thoughtful 
and  sincere,  and  which  perhaps  may  re- 
commend the  people,  though  it  has  spoiled 
the  tongue.  We  might  perhaps  carry  the 
same  thought  into  other  languages,  and 
deduce  a great  part  of  what  is  peculiar  to 
them  from  the  genius  of  the  people  who 
speak  them.  It  is  certain,  the  light  talka- 
tive humour  of  the  French  has  not  a little 
infected  their  tongue,  which  might  be  shewn 
by  many  instances;  as  the  genius  of  the 
Italians,  which  is  so  much  addicted  to  mu- 
sic and  ceremony,  has  moulded  all  their 
words  and  phrases  to  those  particular  uses. 
The  stateliness  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards 
shews  itself  to  perfection  in  the  solemnity 
of  their  language,  and  the  blunt  honest  hu- 
mour of  the  Germans  sounds  better  in  the 
roughness  of  the  High-Dutch,  than  it  would 
in  a politer  tongue. 


THE  VISION  OP  MIRZA. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers,  I 
always  keep  holy,  after  having  washed  my- 
self, and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions, 
I ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdad,  in 
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order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  me- 
ditation and  prayer.  As  I was  here  refresh- 
ing myself  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
I fell  into  a profound  contemplation  on  the 
vanity  of  human  life;  and  passing  from  one 
thought  to  another,  surely,  said  I,  man  is 
but  a shadow,  and  life  a dream.  Whilst  1 
was  thus  musing,  I cast  my  eyes  towards 
the  summit  of  a rock  that  was  not  far  from 
me,  where  I discovered  one  in  the  habit 
of  a shepherd,  but  who  was  in  reality  a 
being  of  superior  nature.  I drew  near  with 
profound  reverence,  and  fell  down  at  his 
feet.  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a 
look  of  compassion  and  affability,  that  fa- 
miliarized him  to  my  imagination,  and  at 
once  dispelled  all  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
with  which  I approached  him.  He  lifted 
me  from  the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  ‘Mirza,  said  ho,  I have  heard  thee  in 
thy  soliloquies;  follow  me’. 

lie  then  led  me  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  the  rock;  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of 
it,  ‘cast  thy  eyes  eastward,  saiil  he,  and  tell 
me  what  thou  scest’.  ‘I  see,  said  I,  a huge 
valley,  and  a prodigious  tide  of  water 
rolling  through  it.  ‘The  valley  that  thou 
secst,  said  he,  is  the  vale  of  misery;  and 
the  tide  of  water  that  thou  scest,  is  part 
of  the  great  tide  of  eternity’.  ‘What  is  the 
reason,  said  I,  that  the  tide  I see  rises  out 
of  a thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again  loses 
itself  in  a thick  mist  at  the  other?’  ‘What 
thou  secst,  said  he,  is  that  portion  of  eter- 
nity which  is  called  time  measured  out  by 
the  sun.  and  reaching  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  its  consummation.  Examine 
now.  said  he,  this  sea  that  is  bounded  with 
darkness  at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what 
thou  discoverest  in  it’.  ‘I  see  a bridge,  said 
1,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.’  ‘The 
bridge  thou  scest,  said  he,  is  human  life; 
consider  it  attentively'.  Upon  a more  lei- 
surely survey  of  it,  I found  that  it  consisted 
of  three  score  and  ten  entire  arches,  with 
several  broken  arches,  which,  added  to  those 
that  were  entire,  made  up  the  number  about 
a hundred.  As  I was  counting  the  arches, 
the  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  consisted 
at  tirst  of  a thousand;  but  that  a great 
flood  swept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the 
bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  I now  beheld 
it.  ‘But  tell  me  further,  said  he,  what  thou 
discoverest  on  it’.  ‘I  see  multitudes  of  people 
assing  over  it,  said  I,  and  a black  cloud 
anging  on  each  end  of  it’.  As  I looked 
more  attentively,  I saw  several  of  the  pas- 
sengers dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the 
great  tide  that  flowed  underneath  it;  and, 
upon  further  examination,  perceived  there 
were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay  con- 


cealed in  the  bridge,  which  the  passengers 
no  sooner  trod  upon,  than  they  fell  through 
them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  dis- 
appeared. These  hidden  pitfalls  were  set 
very  thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge, 
so  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke 
through  the  cloud  than  many  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  bnt 
multiplied  and  lay  closer  together  towards 
the  end  of  the  arches  that  were  entire. 
There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  their 
number  was  very  small,  that  continued  a 
kind  of  hobbling  mnrch  on  the  broken 
arches,  hut  fell  through  one  after  another, 
being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a 
walk. 

I passed  some  time  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  wonderful  structure,  and  the  great 
variety  of  objects  which  it  presented.  My 
heart  was  filled  with  a deep  melancholy,  to 
sec  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catching  at 
every  thing  that  stood  by  them,  to  save 
themselves.  Some  were  looking  up  towards 
the  heavens  in  a thoughtful  posture,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  a speculation,  stumbled  and 
fell  out  of  sight.  Multitudes  were  very 
busy  in  the  pursuit  of  bubbles,  that  glittered 
in  their  eyes,  and  danced  before  them;  but 
often,  when  they  thought  themselves  within 
the  reach  of  them,  their  footing  failed,  and 
down  they  sunk.  In  this  confusion  of  ob- 
jects, 1 observed  some  with  scimitars  in 
their  hands,  and  others  with  urinals,  who 
ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrusting 
several  persons  on  trap-doors  which  did  not 
seem  to  lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they 
might  have  escaped  had  they  not  been  thus 
forced  upon  them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in 
this  melancholy  prospect,  told  me  I had 
dwelt  long  enough  upon  it.  ‘Take  thine 
eyes  oft  the  bridge,  said  he,  and  tell  me  if 
thou  seest  any  thing  thou  dost  not  compre- 
hend'. Upon  looking  up.  ‘what  mean,  said 
I,  those  great  flights  of  birds  that  are  per- 
petually hovering  about  the  bridge,  and 
settling  upon  it  from  time  to  time?  I see 
vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cormorants,  and, 
among  many  other  feathered  creatures,  se- 
veral little  winged  boys  that  perch  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  middle  arches’.  ‘These, 
said  the  genius,  are  envy,  avarice,  super- 
stition, despair,  love,  with  the  like  cares 
and  passions  that  infest  human  life. 

I here  fetched  a deep  sigh.  Alas,  said 
I,  man  was  made  in  vain!  how  is  he  given 
away  to  misery  and  mortality!  tortured  in 
life,  and  swallowed  np  in  death  I The  ge- 
nius being  moved  with  compassion  towards 
me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a pros- 
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peet.  ‘Look  no  more,  said  lie,  on  man  in 
the  first  stage,  of  his  existence,  in  liis  setting 
oot  for  eternity;  but  cast  thine  eye  on  that 
thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears  the 
several  generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into 
it'.  1 directed  my  sight  as  1 was  ordered, 
and  (whether  or  not  the  good  genius  streng- 
thened it  with  any  supernatural  force,  or 
dissipated  part  of  the  mist  that  was  boiorc 
too  thick  for  the  eyo  to  penetrate)  I saw 
the  valley  opening  at  tho  farther  end,  and 
spreading  forth  into  an  immense  ocean,  that 
liad  a huge  rock  of  adamant  running  through 
the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on  one 
half  of  it,  insomuch  that  I could  discover 
nothing  in  it;  but  the  other  appeared  to  me 
a vast  ocean,  planted  with  innumerable 
islands,  that  were  covered  with  fruits  ami 
llowers,  and  interwoven  with  a thousand 
little  shining  seas  that  ran  among  them. 

I could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious 
habits,  with  garlands  upon  their  heads, 
passing  among  tho  trees,  lying  down  by 
the  sides  of  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of 
flowers.  Gladness  grew  in  me  at  the  dis- 
covery of  so  delightful  a scene.  I wished 
for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  I might  fly 
away  to  those  happy  seats;  but  the  genius 
told  me  there  was  no  passage  to  them,  ex- 
cept through  the  gates  of  death  that  I 
saw  opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge. 
The  islands,  said  he , that  he  so  fresh  and 
green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the  whole 
lace  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted  as  far  as 
thou  canst  sec,  are  more  in  number  than 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore.  There  are 
myriads  of  islands  behiud  those  which  thou 
here  discovcrest,  reaching  further  than  thine 
eye,  or  even  thine  imagination,  can  extend 
itself.  These  are  the  mansions  of  good 
men  after  death , who,  according  to  the 
degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which  they 
excelled,  are  distributed  among  these  several 
islands,  which  abound  with  pleasure  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  degrees,  suitable  to  the 
relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are 
settled  in  them : every  island  is  a paradise 
accommodated  to  its  respective  inhabitants. 
Arc  not  these,  O Mirza,  habitations  worth 
contending  for?  Does  life  appear  miserable, 
that  gives  thee  opportunities  of  earning 
such  a reward?  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that 
will  convey  thee  to  so  happy  an  existence?. 
Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who  has 
such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him.  — I gazed 
with  inexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy 
islands.  At  length,  said  I,  show  me  now, 
i beseech  thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under 
those  dark  clouds,  which  cover  the  ocean 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant. 


The  genius  making  no  answer,  I turned 
about  to  address  myself  to  him  a second 
time,  hut  1 found  that  he  had  left  me.  I 
then  turned  again  to  the  vision  which  I had 
been  so  long  contemplating:  hut  instead  of 
the  rolling  title,  tho  arched  bridge,  and  the 
happy  islands,  1 saw  nothing  but  the  long 
hollow  valley  of  Bagdad,  with  oxen,  sheep, 
and  camels,  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it. 


ENDEAVOURS  OF  MANKIND  TO  GET  RID  OF 
THEIR  BURDENS. 

It  is  a eelebrated  thought  of  Socrates, 
that  if  all  the  misfortunes  of  mankind  were 
cast  into  a public  stock,  in  order  to  be 
equally  distributed  among  the  whole  species, 
those  who  now  think  themselves  the  most 
unhappy,  would  prefer  the  share  they  arc 
already  possessed  of,  before  that  which  would 
fall  to  them  by  such  a division.  Horace  has 
carried  this  thought  a great  deal  further: 
lie  says  that  the  hardships  or  misfortunes 
which  we  lie  under,  are  more  easv  to  us 
than  those  of  any  other  person  would  be, 
in  case  we  could  change  conditions  with  him. 

As  I was  ruminating  on  these  two  re- 
marks, and  seated  in  my  elbow-chair,  I in- 
sensibly fell  asleep:  when,  on  a sudden,  I 
thought  there  was  a proclamation  mode  by 
•Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  should  bring  in 
his  griefs  and  calamities,  and  throw  them 
together  ir.  a heap.  There  was  a large,  plain 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  I took  my  stand 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  saw,  with  a great 
deal  of  pleasure,  the  whole  human  species 
marching  one  after  another,  and  throwing 
down  their  several  loads,  which  immediately 
grew  tip  into  n prodigious  mountain,  that 
seemed  to  rise  above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a certain  lady  of  a thin  airy 
shape,  who  was  very  active  in  this  solem- 
nity. Slio  carried  a magnifying  glass  in  one 
of  her  hands,  and  was  clothed  in  a looso 
flowing  robe,  embroidered  with  several  figures 
of  fiends  and  spectres,  that  discovered  them- 
selves in  a thousand  chimerical  shapes,  as 
her  garment  hovered  in  the  wind.  There 
was  something  wild  and  distracted  in  her 
looks.  Her  name  was  Fancy.  She  led  up 
evCry  mortal  to  the  appointed  place , after 
having  very  officiously  assisted  him  in  mak- 
ing un  his  pack,  and  laying  it  upon  his 
shoulders,  aly  heart  melted  within  me,  to 
see  my  fellow-creatures  groaning  under  their 
respective  burdens  , and  to  consider  that 
prodigious  bulk  of  human  calamities  which 
lay  before  me. 

There  were,  however,  several  persons, 
who  gave  me  great  diversion  upon  this  oc- 
casion. I observed  one  bringing  in  a frrdcl 
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very  carefully  concealed  under  an  old  em- 
broidered cloak,  which,  upon  his  throwing 
it  into  the  heap,  I discovered  to  be  Poverty. 
Another,  after  a great  deal  of  puffing,  threw 
down  his  luggage,  wliich,  upon  examining, 
I found  to  be  his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers  saddled 
with  very  whimsical  burdens  composed  of 
darts  and  flames;  but,  what  .was  very  odd, 
though  they  sighed  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break  under  tlicsc  bundles  of  calamities, 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  cast 
them  into  the  heap,  when  they  came  up  to 
it:  but,  after  a few  faint  efforts,  shook  their 
heads,  and  marched  away  as  heavy  laden 
as  they  came.  I saw  multitudes  of  old  wo- 
men throw  down  their  wrinkles,  and  se- 
veral young  ones  who  stripped  themselves 
of  a tawny  skin.  There  were  very  great 
heaps  of  red  noses,  large  lips,  and  rusty 
teeth.  The  truth  of  it  is,  1 was  surprised 
to  see  the  greatest  part  of  the  mountain  made 
up  of  bodily  deformities.  Observing  one 
advancing  towards  the  heap,  with  a larger 
cargo  than  ordinary  upon  his  back,  I found, 
upon  his  near  approach,  that  it  was  only  a 
natural  hump,  which  he  disposed  of,  with 
great  joy  of  heart,  among  this  collection  of 
human  miseries.  There  we  re  likewise  dis- 
tempers of  all  sorts ; though  I epuhl  not  but 
observe,  that  there  were  many  more  imagin- 
ary than  real.  One  little  packet  I could 
not  but  take  notice  of,  which  was  a compli- 
cation of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human 
nature,  and  was  in  the  band  of  a great  many 
fine  people:  this  was  called  the  spleen. 

But  what  most  of  all  surprised  me,  was  a 
remark  I mnde,  that  there  was  not  a single 
vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the  whole  heap; 
at  which  I was  very  much  astonished,  hav- 
ing concluded  within  myself,  that  every  one 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  getting  rid 
of  his  passions,  prejudices,  and  frailties. 

I took  notice  in  particular  of  a very  pro- 
fligate fellow,  who  I did  not  question  came 
loaded  with  his  crimes:  hut  upon  searching 
into  his  bundle,  1 found  that,  instead  of 
throwing  his  guilt  from  him , he  had  only 
laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed 
by  another  worthless  rogue,  who  flung  away 
his  modesty  instead  of  his  ignorance. 

Whcu  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had 
thus  cast  their  burdens,  the  phantom  which 
bnd  been  so  busy  on  this  occasion,  seeing 
me  an  idle  spectator  of  what  had  passed, 
approached  towards  me.  I grew  uneasv  at 
her  presence , when  of  a sudden  she  held 
.her  magnifying  glass  full  before  my  eyes. 
I no  sooner  saw  my  face  in  it,  but  I was 
startled  at  the  shortness  of  it,  which  now 
appeared  to  me  in  its  utmost  aggravation. 


The  immoderate  breadth  of  the  features 
made  me  very  much  out  of  humour  with  my 
own  countenance;  upon  wliich  I threw  it 
from  me  liko  a mask.  It  happened  very  luck- 
ily, that  one  who  stood  by  me  had  just  be- 
fore thrown  down  his  visage,  which  it  seems 
was  too  long  for  him.  It  was  indeed  ex- 
tended to  a shameful  length;  I believe  the 
very  chin  was,  modestly  speaking,  as  long 
as  my  whole  face.  AVe  had  both  of  us  an 
opportunity  of  mending  ourselves;  and  all 
the  contributions  being  now  brought  in, 
every  man  was  at  liberty  to  exchange  bis 
misfortunes  for  those  of  another  person.  But 
as  there  arose  many  new  incidents  in  the 
sequel  of  my  vision,  I shall  reserve  them 
for  the  subject  of  my  next  paper. 

Iu  my  last  paper,  I gave  my  reader  a 
sight  of  that  mountain  of  miseries , which 
was  made  up  of  those  several  calamities 
that  afflict  the  minds  of  men.  I saw,  with 
unspeakable  pleasure,  the  whole  species  thus 
delivered  from  its  sorrow;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  as  we  stood  round  the  heap, 
and  surveyed  the  several  materials  of  which 
it  wus  composed,  there  was  scarcely  a mor- 
tal, in  this  vast  multitude,  who  did  not  dis- 
cover what  he  thought  pleasures  of  life;  and 
wondered  how  the  owners  of-  them  ever  came 
to  look  upon  them  as  burdens  and  grievances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively 
this  confusion  of  miseries,  this  chaos  of  ca- 
lamity, Jupiter  issued  out  a second  procla- 
mation, that  every  one.  was  now  at  liberty 
to  exchange  his  affliction,  and  to  return  to 
his  habitation  with  any  such  other  bundle 
as  should  be  delivered  to  him. 

Upon  this,  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir 
herself,  and,  parcelling  out  the  whole  heap 
with  incredible  activity,  recommended  to 
every  one  his  particular  packet.  The  hurry 
and  confusion  at  this  time  were  not  to  be 
expressed.  Some  observation^,  which  I made 
upon  this  occasion  I shall  communicate  to 
the  public.  A venerable  gray-headed  man, 
who  bad  laid  down  the  colic,  and  who  I 
found  wanted  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatched 
up  an  undutiful  son,  that  had  been  thrown 
into  the  heap  by  an  angry  father.  The 
graceless  youth,  in  less  than  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  pulled  the  old  gentleman  by  the 
beard,  and  had  like  to  have  knocked  his 
brains  out;  so  that  meeting  the  true  father, 
who  came  towards  him  with  a fit  of  the 
gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his  son  again, 
and  give  him  back  his  colic;  but  they  were 
incapable  either  of  them  to  recede  from  the 
choice  they  had  made.  A poor  galley  slave 
who  had  thrown  down  his  chains,  took  up 
the  gout  in  their  stead,  but  made  such  wry 
faces,  that  one  might  easily  perceive  he  was 
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no  great  gaiuer  by  the  bargain.  It  was  calves  to  them.  One  of  these  looked  like 
pleasant  enough  to  see  the  several  exchanges  a man  walking  upon  stilts,  and  was  so  lift- 
that  were  made,  for  sickness  against  poverty,  ed  up  into  the  air,  above  his  ordinary  height, 
hunger  against  want  of  appetite,  and  care  that  his  bead  turned  round  with  it:  while 
against  pain.  the  other  made  so  awkward  circles,  as  he 

The  female  world  were  veiV  busy  among  attempted  to  walk,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
themselves  in  bartering  for  features;  one  how  to  move  forward  upon  his  new  support- 
was  trucking  a lock  of  gray  hairs  for  a car-  ers.  Observing  him  to  be  a pleasant  kind 
buncle;  another  was  making  over  a short  of  fellow,  I stuck  my  cane  in  the  grouud, 
waist  for  a pair  of  round  shoulders;  and  a and  told  him  I would  lay  him  a bottle  ot 
third  cheapening  a bad  face  for  a lost  repu-  wine,  that  he  did  not  march  up  to  it,  on 
Lstion;  but  on  all  these  occasions,  there  was  a lino  that  I drew  for  him,  in  a quarter  of 
not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the  new  an  hour. 

blemish,  as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into  her  The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among 
possession,  much  more  disagreeable  than  the  two  sexes,  who  made  a most  piteous 
the  old  one.  I made  the  same  observation  sight,  as  they  wandered  up  and  down  uu- 
on  every  other  misfortune  or  calamity,  der  the  pressure  of  their  several  burdens, 
which  every  one  in  the  assembly  brought  The  whole  plain  was  filled  with  murmurs 
upon  himself,  in  lieu  of  what  he  had  parted  and  complaints,  groans  and  lamentations, 
with;  whether  it  be  that  all  the  evils  which  Jupiter,  at  length,  taking  compassion  on  the 
befall  us  are  in  some  measure  suited  and  poor  mortals,  ordered  them  a second  time 
proportioned  to  our  strength,  or  that  every  to  lay  down  their  loads , with  a design  to 
evil  becomes  more  supportable  by  our  being  give  every  one  his  own  again.  They  dis- 
accustomed to  it,  I shall  not  determine.  charged  themselves  with  u great  deal  of 
i I could  not  for  my  heart  forbear  pitying  pleasure:  after  which,  the  phantom  who  had 
the  poor  hump-backed  gentleman,  mentioned  led  them  into  such  gross  delusions,  was 
in  the  former  paper,  who  went  off  a very  commanded  to  disappear.  There  was  sent 
well-Bhaped  person  with  a stone  in  his  blad-  in  her  stead  a goddess  of  a quite  different 
der;  nor  the  fine  gentleman  who  had  struck  figure : her  motions  were  steady  and  com- 
up  his  bargain  with  him,  that  limped  through  posed,  and  her  aspect  serious  but  cheerful, 
a whole  assembly  of  ladies  who  used  to  ad-  She  every  now  and  then  cast  her  eyes  to- 
uiire  him,  with  a pair  of  shoulders  peeping  wards  heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon  Jupi- 
over  his  head.  ter : her  name  was  Patience.  She  hail  no 

I must  not  omit  my  own  particular  ad-  sooner  placed  herself  by  the  Mount  of  Sor- 
venture.  My  friend  with  the  long  visage  rows,  but,  what  I thought  very  remarkable, 
had  no  sooner  taken  upon  him  my  short  he  whole  heap  sunk  1o  such  a degree,  that 
face,  but  he  made  so  grotesque  a figure,  it  did  not  appear  a third  part  so  big  as  it 
that  as  I looked  upon  him  I could  not  for-  was  before.  She  afterwards  returned  eve- 
bear  laughing  at  myself,  insomuch  that  I ry  man  his  own  proper  calamity,  and,  teach- 
put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance.  The  ing  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  most  corn- 
poor  gentleman  was  so  sensible  of  the  ri-  modious  manner,  be  marched  off  with  it 
dicule,  that  I found  he  was  ashamed  of  what  contentedly,  being  very  well  pleased  that 
he  had  done:  on  the  other  side,  I found  he  had  not  been  left  to  his  own  choice,  as 
that  I myself  had  no  great  reason  to  triumph,  to  the  kind  of  evils  which  fell  to  bis  lot. 
for  as  I went  to  touch  my  forehead  I missed  Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to 
the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon  be  drawn  out  of  this  vision,  I learned  from 
oiy  upper  lip.  Besides,  as  my  nose  was  it  never  to  repine  at  my  own  misfortunes, 
exceedingly  prominent,  I gave  it  two  or  or  to  envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since 
three  unlucky  knocks  as  I was  playing  my  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  form  a right 
hand  about  my  face,  and  aiming  at  some  judgment  of  his  neighbour’s  sufferings;  for 
other  part  of  it.  I saw  two  other  gentle-  which  reason  also,  I have  determined  never 
men  by  me,  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous  to  think  too  lightly  of  another’s  complaints, 
circumstances.  These  had  made  a foolish  but  to  regard  the  sorrows  of  my  fellow- 
exchange  between  a couple  of  thick  bandy-  creatures  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
legs,  and  two  long  trap-sticks  that  had  no  compassion. 
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Samncl  Johnson  wa«  bom  at  Lichfield  in  1709;  nt  the  | 
age  of  nineteen  he  entered  Oxford  university,  hut  on 
nccount  of  pecuniar)'  embarrassment*  did  not  take  his 
degree.  In  1735  ho  marriod  a widow,  twenty  years  older 
than  himself  and  established  a boarding  school,  but  had 
not  more  than  three  pupils ; after  a year  and  a half  he 
removed  to  London  determined  to  subsist  by  his  pen, 
which  he  employed  In  writing  for  Journals,  eapecially 
for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine : to  which  hit  first  contri* 
button  was  a Latin  ode,  published  in  1737.  In  1738 
appeared  hia  ‘London’  a satire  which  gained  him  much 
reputation.  Till  1743  Johnson  wrote  reports  of  the 
speeches  in  Parliament  under  the  title  of  'Debates  in  the  ; 
Senate  ofLiliputia’  and  in  1744  composed  the  life  of  the 
poet  Savage,  ’which’  (says  the  author  of  his  life  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica)  ’had  he  written  nothing  else, 
would  have  placed  him  on  a very  high  rank  as  a writer*. 
Hia  ’Dictionary  of  the  English  language'  was  completed 
in  the  year  1754;  its  composition  occupied  him  7 years. 
In  1749  appeared  his  'Vanity  of  Human  Wishos’,  written 


| in  the  style  of  a Satire  of  Juvenal;  In  1750  he  edited  the 
first  number  of  the  Rambler,  a series  of  moet  exquisite 
essays  amountingrfo  two  hundred  nnd  eight,  all  possess- 
ing an  excellent  moral  tendency.  He  also  wrote  many 
contributions  to  'The  Idler',  'The  Adventurer'  and  other 
magazines.  In  1759  appeared  his  ‘Rasselas’  and  in  1775 
hi*  ’Journey  to  the  Weatem  Islands  of  Scotland*.  About 
this  period  a living  in  the  church  was  offered  him,  which 
however  ho  refused.  In  1762  he  received  a pension  of 
L.  306  per  annum,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  lead  an  easy 
life.  In  1764  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
at  the  Dublin  university,  and  in  1774,  the  same  at  Ox- 
ford; In  1781  he  completed  his  last  work  'The  Lives  of 
the  Poets’.  He  died  in  1784  and  was  Interred  in  West- 
minster-Abbey.  His  style  is  concise  and  forcible,  and 
in  all  his  works  thoroughly  manly;  hia  ideas  are  generally 
ingenious  and  lively:  in  short,  onergy  combined  with 
good  sense  Is  the  fcaturo  which  stands  prominent  in  all 
his  compositions. 


ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OK  THE  WORLD. 

Nothing  has  so  much  exposed  men  of 
learning  to  contempt  and  ridicule , as  their 
ignorance  of  things  which  are  known  to 
all  but  themselves.  Those,  who  have  been 
taught  to  consider  the  institutions  of  the 
schools  as  giving  the  last  perfection  to  hu- 
man abilities , are  surprised  to  see  men 
wrinkled  with  study,  vet  wanting  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  minute  circumstances  of  pro- 
priety, or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily  trans- 
action; and  quickly  shake  off  their  reve- 
rence for  modes  of  education , which  they 
find  to  produce  no  ability  above  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

Books,  says  Bacon,  can  never  teach  the 
use  of  books.  The  student  must  learn  by 
commerce  with  mankind  to  reduce  his  spe- 
culations to  practice,  and  accommodate  his 
knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have 
been  bred  to  scholastic  professions,  and 
.passed  much  of  their  time  in  academies, 
where  nothing  but  learning  confers  honours, 
to  disregard  every  other  qualification,  and 
to  imagine,  that  they  shall  find  mankind 
ready  to  pay  homage  to  their  knowledge, 
and  to  crowd  about  them  for  instruction. 
They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into 
the  open  world , with  all  the  confidence  of 
authority,  and  dignity  of  importance;  they 
look  round  about  them  at  once  with  igno- 
rance and  scorn  on  a race  of  beings,  to 
whom  they  are  equally  unknown  and  equally 
comtemptiblc,  but  whose  manners  they  must 
imitate,  and  with  whose  opinions  they  must 
comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass  their  time 
happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  jith  which  scho- 
lars are  inclined  to  look  on  the  common 
business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness 


with  which  they  condescend  to  learn  what 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  system  of  philo- 
sophy, it  may  be  necessary  to  consider,  tbst 
though  admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse 
researches,  and  remote  discoveries,  yet  plea- 
sure is  not  given,  or  affection  conciliated, 
but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities 
more  easily  communicable  to  those  about  us. 
He  that  can  only  converse  upon  questions, 
about  which  only  a small  part  of  mankind 
lias  knowledge  sufficient  to  make  them  ca- 
rious, must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence, 
and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life  without  a com- 
panion. He  that  can  only  be  useful  on 
great  occasions  may  die  without  exerting 
his  abilities  and  stand  a helpless  spectator 
of  a thousand  vexations,  which  fret  away 
happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  required 
to  remove  but  a little  dexterity  of  conduct 
and  readiness  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by 
man  is  able  to  set  him  above . the  want  of 
hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the  desire 
of  fond  endearments,  and  tender  officious- 
ncss ; and  therefore  no  one  should  think  it 
unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts,  by  which 
friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  pre- 
served by  a constant  reciprocation  of  bene- 
fits, or  interchange  of  pleasures;  but  such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed,  as  others  are 
capable  of  receiving,  and  such  pleasures  only 
imparted , as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  ayt 
no  honour  will  be  lost:  for  the  condescen- 
sions of  learning  are  always  overpaid  by 
gratitude.  An  elevated  genius  employed 
in  little  things  appears,  to  use  the  simile 
of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  in  his  evening 
declination;  he  remits  his  splendour,  but 
retains  his  magnitude;  and  pleases  more, 
though  be  dazzles  less. 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


Jonathan  Swift,  born  in  Dublin  1667,  was  educated  by 
hix  relations,  and  enabled  by  his  patron  Mr.  Temple  to 
faith  his  studies  at  Oxford.  He  made  hla  first  literary 
efforts  In  political  pamphlets  written  for  tlie  Whig  party ; 
then  appeared  his  satire  entitled  ‘The  Battle  of  the 
Books'  which , as  it  chiefly  treats  of  a contemporary 
struggle  between  Bentley  and  Wotton,  afforded  more 
interest  at  tho  time  of  its  appearance  than  at  the  present 
day  ; It  U full  of  sarcasm  and  coarse  Invective.  In  1704 
appeared  one  of  hla  greatest  satires,  eutitlcd  ‘The  Tale 
of  a Tub*.  In  this  work  Swift  describes  the  progress  of 
the  three  churches,  the  Roman , Lutheran  and  CaUinis- 
tic,  which  he  represents  in  the  persona  of  three  brothers. 
The  author  baa  succeeded  in  rendering  ridiculous  the 
extravagances  of  the  throe  churches*  different  stages  of 
progression.  Through  the  whole  book  the  satire  is  as 
lively  and  fanciful,  as  It  is  cutting.  Swift  became  after- 
wards a Tory  and  wrote  as  violently,  and  as  frequently 
on  this  side  of  politics,  as  he  had  formerly  done  on  the 
other.  About  the  year  1706,  appeared  his  famous  pam- 
phlets entitled  ‘Sentiments  of  a Church  of  England  Man’, 
‘Letters  on  the  Application  of  the  Sacramental  Teat', 
and  his  ‘Apology  for  Christianity*.  In  1724.  Swift’s 
‘Drapier’s  Letters'  appeared  in  a Dublin  newspaper  with 
the  signature  *M.  B.  Drapler’ ; they  were  directed  against 
the  Whig  government , and  the  permission  which  was 
then  aboat  to  be  given  a Mr.  Wood  , to  coin  copper 
money,  to  bring  into  Ireland  ; aud  such  power  did- these 
writings  possess,  that  they  excited  an  Immense  Indigna- 


tion amongst  the  people  of  that  country ; on  which 
account  the  government  considered  it  unadvisable  to 
grant  the  permission.  In  1726  Swift  produced  bis  master 
piece  ‘Gulliver’*  Travels’,  perhaps  the  best  satirical  work 
thnt  exists  in  any  language.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Gulliver  himself  who  travels  In  different 
imaginary*  lands  ; as  for  instance  to  a country  inhabited 
by  ghmts  and  another  by  dwarfs.  Tho  whole  is  an  ad- 
mirable satire,  principally  upon  the  institutions  of  society, 
which  are  examined,  and  if  wc  may  use  the  term,  dis- 
sected, and  brought  before  us  in  tho  forma,  first  of  the 
dwarfs  and  afterwards  of  the  giants.  The  groat  fault  of 
this  work  la  its  indecency,  which  is  in  many  places  very 
coarse.  Had  Swift  not  been  a great  prose  writer,  he 
would  have  been  considered  a poet,  for  be  has  left  several 
poetical  productions,  of  which  wo  may  mention  ‘Cadmus 
and  Venepa',  ‘A  Rhapsody  on  Poetry',  ‘Versos  on  my  own 
Death'  and  the  unfinished  'Legion  Club'.  About  the 
year  1736  he  was  attacked  with  repeated  tits  of  insanity. 
In  tho  midst  of  the  rompoaUJon  of  his  'Legion  Club',  and 
he  never  recovered  sufficiently  to  finish  the  poem.  Tho 
last  nine  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  a state,  first  of 
madness,  then  of  ldlotcy.  He  died  in  Dublin  1746.  Swift 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful,  and  cutting 
satirists  that  England  has  ever  produced ; hla  genius 
and  Imsglnatlun  are  as  fertile  as  hla  satire  Is  strong.  0( 
Ids  smaller  works  wc  may  mention  his  ‘Conduct  of  the 
Allies',  ‘Public  8pirit  of  the  Whigs',  ‘Directions  of  Serv- 
ants*, ‘Polite  Conversation'. 


THE  STUDY  OF  ASTRONOMY  PECULIARLY 
DELIGHTFUL 

In  fair  woather,  when  my  heart  is  cheer- 
ed,^ and  I feel  that  exaltation  of  spirits  which 
results  from  light  and  warmth,  joined  with 
» beautiful  prospect  of  nature,  I regard  my- 
— If  as  one  placed  by  the  hand  of  God  in 
the  midst  of  an  ample  theatre,  in  which  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  stars,  the  fruits  also, 
and  vegetables  of  the  earth,  perpetually 
changing  their  positions,  or  their  aspects, 
exhibit  an  elegant  entertainment  to  the 
understanding  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  hail,  the 
painted  bow  and  the  glaring  comet,  arc  de- 
corations of  this  mighty  theatre;  and  the 
table  hemisphere,  studded  with  spangles, 
the  blue  vault  at  noon,  the  glorious  gildings 
and  the  rich  colour*  in  the  horixon,  I look 
on  as  so  many  successive  scenes. 

When  I consider  things  in  this  light,  me- 
thinks  it  is  a sort  of  impiety  to  have  no 
attention  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  To  be 
regardless  of  those  phenomena,  that  arc 
placed  within  our  view  on  purpose  to  enter- 
tain our  faculties  and  display  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  our  Creator,  is  an  affront  to 
Providence  of  the  same  kind,  (I  hope  it  was 
not  impious  to  make  such  a simile,)  as  it 
*ould  be  to  a good  poet  to  sit  out  his  play, 
without  minding  the  plot  or  beauties  of  it. 
And  yet,  how  few  are  there  who  attend  to 
the  drama  of  nature,  its  artificial  structure, 


and  those  admirable  scenes  whereby  the 
passions  of  a philosopher  are  gratefully  agi- 
tated, and  his  soul  affected  with  the  sweet 
emotions  of  joy  and  surprise ! 

How  many  fox-hunters  and  rural  squires 
are  to  be  found  all  over  Great  Britain,  who 
are  ignorant  that  they  have  lived  all  this 
time  in  a planet!  that  the  sun  is  several 
thousand  times  bigger  than  the  earth;  and 
that  there  are  several  other  worlds  within 
our  view,  greater  and  more  glorious  than 
our  own  I ‘Aye,  but,’  says  some  illiterate 
fellow,  *1  enjoy  the  world,  and  leave  it  to 
others  to  contemplate  it.’  Yes,  you  eat  and 
drink,  and  run  about  upon  it;  that  is,  you 
enjoy  as  a brute ; but  to  enjoy  as  a rational 
being  is  to  know  it,  to  be  sensible  of  its 
greatness  and  beauty,  to  be  delighted  with 
its  harmony  and,  by  these  reflections,  to 
obtain  just  sentiments’  of  the  almighty  mind 
that  framed  it. 

The  man  who,  unembarrassed  with  vulgar 
cares,  leisurely  attends  to  the  flux  of  things 
in  heaven  and  things  on  earth,  and  observes 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  hath 
secured  to  himself  an  easy  and  convenient 
seat,  where  he  beholds  with  pleasure  all 
that  passes  on  the  stage  of  nature,  while 
those  about  him  are  some  fast  asleep,  and 
others  struggling  for  the  highest  places,  or 
turning  their  eyes  from  the  entertainment 
prepared  by  Providence , to  play  at  push- 
pin with  one  another. 

Within  this  ample  circumference  of  the 
IS* 
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world,  the  glorious  lights  that  arc  hung  on 
high,  the  meteors  in  the  middle  region,  the 
various  livery  of  the  earth,  and  the  profu- 
sion of  good  things  that  distinguish  the  sea- 
sons, yield  a prospect  which  annihilates  all 
human  grandeur.  > , 


THOUGHTS  OS  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

When  a true  genius  appeareth  in  the 
world,  you  may  know  him  by  this  infallible 
sign,  that  the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy 
against  him. 

It  is  in  disputes  as  in  armies,  where  the 
weaker  side  setteth  up  false  lights,  and  mak- 
eth  a great  noise,  that  the  enemy  may  be- 
lieve them  to  be  more  numerous  and  strong 
than  they  really  arc. 

I have  known  somfe  men  possessed  of  good 
qualities , which  were  very  serviceable  to 
others,  but  useless  to  themselves ; like  a sun- 
dial on  the'  front  of  a house,  to  inform  the 
neighbours  and  passengers,  but  not  the 
owner  within. 

The  power  of  fortune  is  confessed  only 


by  the  miserable,  for  the  happy  impute  all 
their  success  to  prudence  and  merit. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  the 
meanest  offices:  so,  climbing  is  performed 
in  the  same  posture  with  creeping. 

Censure  is  the  tax  a man  payeth  to  the 
public  for  being  eminent. 

No  wise  man  ever  wished  to  be  younger. 

An  idle  reason  lessens  the  weight  of  the 
good  ones  you  gave  before. 

Complaint  is  the  largest  tribute  heaven 
receives,  and  the  sinccrest  part  of  our  de- 
votion. 

To  be  vain  is  rather  a mark  of  humility 
than  pride.  Vain  men  delight  in  telling 
what  honours  have  been  done  them,  what 
great  company  they  have  kept,  and  the  like ; 
by  which  they  plainly  confess  that  these 
honours  were  more  than  their  due,  and  such 
ns  their  friends  would  not  believe  if  they 
had  not  been  told:  whereas  a man  truly 
proud  thinks  the  greatest  honours  below  his 
merit,  and  consequently  scorns  to  boast. 
I therefore  deliver  it  as  a maxim,  that  who- 
ever desires  the  character  of  a proud  man, 
ought  to  conceal  his  vanity. 


ffl.  THE  GREAT  NOVELISTS. 


DANIEL  DEFOE. 


Daniel  Defoe  (bom  in  London  1661)  was  educated  for 
a presbyterian  minister}  but  this  not  suiting:  his  fancy, 
he  puraued  successively  the  avocations  of  hosier,  tile- 
maker,  and  wool-merchant,  but  without  receiving  bene- 
fit from  airy  of  them.  In  1699  he  became  celebrated  by 
the  publication  of  his  ‘True  Imm  Englishman'  a poetical 
aatire  on  foreigners  anti  a defence  of  the  king.  In  1709 
he  wrote  a treatise  entitled  -The  shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters’  for  which  he  was  imprisoned,  fined,’  and 
pilloried.  lie  remained  nearly  two  yesra  In  Newgate 
during  which  time  he  carried  on  a periodical  paper  'The 
Review'.  Upon  his  release  he  wrote  an  ironical  political 


article  for  which  he  was  again  arrested.  In  1719  appear- 
ed his  'Robinson  Cnu»oe'  the  success  of  which  induced 
him  to  write  several  other  fictitious  works  of  which 
wc  may  mention  'Moll  Flanders',  ‘Captain  Singleton', 
‘Dunca  Campbell’,  'Colonel  Jack*  Ac.  He  wrote  his  last 
works  in  a different  style;  amongst  these  publications 
were  ‘A  Political  History  of  the  Devil’,  'System  of  Magic', 
'The  Complete  English  Tradesman’,  'A  Tour  through 
Great  Ilritain’  Ac.  In  oil  hit  works  It  may  be  noticed 
that  he  possessed  a great  power  of  giving  the  appearance 
of  truth  to  all  hla  accounts.  He  died  in  1731,  author  of 
two  hundred  and  ten  books  and  pamphlets. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

I was  busy  one  morning  upon  something, 
when  I .called  to  Friday,  and  bid  him  go 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  see  if  he  could  find  a 
turtle,  or  tortoise,  a thing  which  we  genor- 
ally  got  once  a week,  for  the  sake  of  the 
eggs  ns  well  as  the  flesh.  Friday  had  not 
been  long  gone,  when  he  came  running 
back,  and  flew  over  my  outer-wall,  or  fence, 
like  one  that  felt  not  the  ground,  or  the 
steps  he  set  his  feet  on;  and  before  I had 
time  to  speak  to  him,  he  cried  out  to  me. 


‘O  master  1 O master!  O sorrow  I O bad!* 
‘What’s  the  matter,  Friday?*  said  I.  40 
yonder , there  ,*  said  he , ‘one , two  , three 
canoe;  one,  two,  three!’  By  this  way  of 
speaking,  I concluded  there  were  six:  but,  on 
inquiry,  I found  it  was  but  three.  ‘Well, 
Friday,’  said  I,  ‘do  not  be  frighted.’  So  I 
heartened  him  up  as  well  as  I could;  how- 
ever, I saw  the  poor  fellow  was  most  terribly 
scared ; for  nothing  ran  in  his  head  but  that 
they  were  come  to  look  for  him,  and  would 
cut  him  in  pieces,  and  eat  him;  and  the 
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poor  fellow  trembled  so,  that  I scarce  knew 
what  to  do  with  him.  1 comforted  him  as 
well  as  I could,  and  told  him  I was  in  as 
much  danger  as  he , and  that  they  would 
eat  me  as  well  as  him.  ‘But,’  said  I,  ‘Fri- 
day, we  must  resolve  to  fight  them.  Can 
you  fight,  Friday?’  — ‘Me  shoot,’  said  he; 
‘but  there  come  manv  great  number.’  — ‘No 
matter  for  that,’  said  1,  again;  ‘our  guns 
will  fright  them  that  we  do  not  kill.'  So  I 
asked  mm  whether,  if  I resolved  to  defend 
him,  he  would  defend  me,  and  stand  by  me, 
and  do  just  as  I bid  him.  He  said.  ‘Me 
die,  when  you  bid  die,  master.’  So  I went 
and  fetched  him  a good  dram  of  rum  and 
cave  it  him;  for  I had  been  so  good  a hus- 
band of  my  rum,  that  I had  a great  deal 
left.  When  he  had  drank  it,  I made  him 
take  the  two  fowling-pieces,  which  we  always 
carried,  and  load  them  with  large  swan-shot, 
as  big  as  small  pistol-bullets;  then  I took 
four  muskets,  and  loaded  them  with  two 
slugs  and  five  small  bullets  each;  and  my 
two  pistols  I loaded  with  a brace  of  bullets 
each;  I hung  my  great  sword,  as  usual, 
naked  by  my  side,  and  gave  Friday  his 
hatchet.  When  I had  thus  prepared  my- 
self, I took  my  perspective-glass,  and  went 
up  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  see  what  I 
could  discover;  and  I found  quickly,  by  my 
glass , that  there  were  one  and  twenty  sa- 
vages, three  prisoners,  and  three  canoes: 
and  that  their  whole  business  seemed  to  be 
the  triumphant  banquet  upon  these  three 
human  bodies;  a barbarous  feast  indeedr  but 
nothing  more  than,  as  I had  observed,  was 
usual  with  them.  I observed  also,  that  they 
were  lauded,  not  where  they  had  done  when 
Friday  made  his  escape;  but  nearer  to  my 
creek,  where  the  shore  was  low,  and  where 
a thick  wood  came  close  almost  down  to  the 
sea.  This,  with  the  abhorrence  of  the  in- 
human errand  these  wretches  came  about, 
filled  me  with  such  indignation,  that  I came 
down  again  to  Friday,  and  told  him  I was 
resolved  to  go  down  to  them,  and  kill  them 
all ; and  asked  him  if  he  would  stand  by  me. 
He  was  now  gotten  over  his  fright,  and  his 
spirits  being  a little  raised  with  the  dram 
I had  given  him,  he  was  very,  cheerful,  and 
told  me,  as  before,  he  would  die  when  I 
bid  die. 

In  this  fit  of  fury,  I took  first  and  divided 
the  firms  which  I had  charged,  as  before, 
between  us;  I gave  Friday  one  pistol  to 
■tick  in  his  girdle,  and  three  gnns  upon  his 
shoulder;  and  I took  one  pistol,  and  the 
! other  three  myself;  and  in  this  posture  we 
marched  out.  I took  a small  bottle  of  rum 
in  my  pocket,  and  gave  Friday  a large  bag 
with  more  powder  and  bullet;  and,  as  to 


I orders,  I charged  him  to  keep  close  behind 
me,  and  not  to  stir,  or  shoot,  or  do  any 
thing,  till  I bid  him ; and,  in  the  mean  time, 
not  to  speak  a word.  In  this  posture,  I 
fetched  a compass  to  my  right  hand  of  near 
a mile,  as  well  to  get  over  the  creek  as  to 
get  into  the  wood,  so  that  I might  come 
within  shot  of  them  before  I should  be  dis- 
covered, which  I had  seen,  by  my  glass,  it 
was  easy  to  do. 

While  I was  making  this  march,  my  for- 
mer thoughts  returning,  I began  to  abate 
my  resolution ; I do  not  mean  that  I enter- 
tained any  fear  of  their  number;  for,  as 
! they  were  naked,  unarmed  wretches,  it  is 
certain  I was  superior  to  them;  nay,  though 
I had  been  alone.  But  it  occurred  to  my 
thoughts,  what  call?  what  occasion?  much 
less  what  necessity  I was  in,  to  go  and  dip 
my  hands  in  blood , to  attack  people  who 
had  neither  done  me  or  intended  me  any 
wrong?  who,  as  to  me,  were  innocent,  and 
whose  barbarous  customs  were  their  own 
disaster:  being  in  them,  a token  indeed  of 
God’s  having  left  them,  with  the  other  nations 
of  that  part  of  the  world,  to  such  stupidity,  and 
to  such  inhuman  courses;  but  did  not  call  me 
to  take  upon  me  to  be  a judge  of  their  actions, 
much  less  an  executioner  of  his  justice:  that, 
whenever  he  thought  fit,  he  would  take  the 
cause  into  his  own  hands,  and,  by  national 
vengeance,  punish  them,  as  a people,  for 
national  crimes ; but  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
it  was  none  of  my  business;  that,  it  was 
true,  Friday  might  justify  it,  because  he  was 
a declared  enemy,  and  in  a state  of  war 
with  those  very  particular  people;  nnd  it 
was  lawful  for  him  to  attack  them;  but  I 
could  not  say  the  same  with  respect  to  me. 
These  things  were  so  warmly  pressed  upon 
my  thoughts  all  the  way  as  1 went , that 
I resolved  I would  only  go  and  place  my- 
self near  them,  that  I might  observe  their 
barbarous  feast,  and  that  1 would  act  then 
as  God  should  direct;  but  that,  unless  some- 
thing offered  that  was  more  a call  to  me 
than  yet  I knew  of,  I would  not  meddle 
with  them. 

With  this  resolution  I entered  the  wood, 
and,  with  all  possible  wariness  and  silence, 
Friday  following  dose  at  my  heels,  1 march- 
ed till  I came  to  the  skirt  of  the  wood, 
on  the  side  which  was  next  to  them ; only 
that  one  corner  of  the  wood  lay  between 
me  and  them.  Here  I called  softly  to  Fri- 
day, and  showing  him  a great  tree,  which 
was  just  at  the  corner  of  the  wood,  I bade 
him  go  to  the  tree,  and  bring  me  word  if 
he  could  see  there  plainly  what  they  were 
doing.  He  did  so,  and  came  immediately 
back  to  me,  and  told  me  they  might  be 
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plainly  viewed  there;  that  they  were  all  down  the  piece,  and  took  up  the  fowling- 
about  their  fire,  eating  the  flesh  of  one  of  piece;  and  Friday  did  the  like;  he  saw  me 
their  prisoners,  and  that  another  lay  bound  cock  and  present;  he  did  the  same  again, 
upon  the  sand,  a little  from  them,  which,  ‘Are  you  ready,  Friday?*  said  I.  — ‘Yes,’ 
he  said,  they  would  kill  next,  and  which  said  be.  ‘Let  fly,  then,’  said  I,  ‘in  the 
fired  all  the  very  soul  within  me.  He  told  name  of  God  1’  and  with  that,  1 fired  again 
me  it  was  not  one  of  their  nation,  but  one  among  the  amazed  wretches,  and  so  did 
of  the  bearded  men,  whom  he  had  told  me  i Friday;  and  as  our  pieces  were  now  louden 
of,  that  came  to  their  country  in  the  boat,  with  what  I called  swan-shot,  or  small  pistol- 
I was  filled  with  horror  at  the  very  naming  bullets,  we  found  only  two  drop,  but  so 
the  white,  bearded  man;  and,  going  to  the  many  were  wounded,  that  they  ran  about 
tree,  I saw  plainly,  by  my  glass,  a white  : yelling  and  screaming  like  mail  creatures, 
man,  who  lay  upon  the  beach  of  the  sea,  all  bloody,  and  miserably  wounded  most  of 
with  his  hands  and  his  feet  tied  with  flags,  them;  whereof  three  more  of  them  fell 
or  things  like  rushes,  and  that  he  was  an  quickly  after,  not  quite  dead. 

European,  and  had  clothes  on.  ‘Now,  Friday,’  said  I,  laying  down  the 

There  was  another  tree,  and  a little  discharged  pieces,  and  taking  up  the  mus- 
ihicket  beyond  it,  about  fifty  yards  nearer  ket  which  was  yet  loaden,  ‘follow  me,'  said 
to  them  than  the  place  where  1 was,  which,  I,  which  he  did  with  a great  deal  of  cou- 
by  going  a little  way  about,  I saw  I might  rage ; upon  which  I rushed  ont  of  the  wood, 
come  at  undiscovered , and  that  then  I and  showed  myself,  and  Friday  close  at  my 
should  be  within  half  shot  of  them ; so  I foot.  As  soon  as  I perceived  they  saw  me, 
withheld  my  passion,  though  I was  indeed  I shouted  as  loud  as  I could,  and  bade  Fri- 
enraged  to  the  highest  degree;  and  going  day  do  so  too:  and  running  as  fast  as  I 
back  about  twenty  paces,  I got  behind  some  could,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  very  fast, 
bushes,  which  held  all  the  way  till  I came  being  loaded  with  arms  os  I was,  I made 
to  the  other  tree;  and  then  I came  to  a directly  towards  the  poor  victim,  who  was, 
little  rising  ground,  which  gave  me  full  view  as  I said , lying  upon  the  beach  or  shore, 
of  them,  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty  between  the  place  where  they  sat  and  the 
yards.  sea.  The  two  butchers,  who  wero  just  go- 

I had  now  not  a moment  to  lose,  for  ing  to  work  with  him,  had  left  him  at  the 
nineteen  of  the  dreadful  wretches  sat  upon  surprise  of  our  first  fire,  and  fled  in  a terrible 
the  ground,  all  close  huddled  together,  and  fright  to  the  seaside,  and  had  jumped  into 
had  just  sent  the  other  two  to  butcher  the  a canoe,  and  three  more  of  the  rest  made 
poor  Christian,  and  bring  him,  perhaps,  the  same  way.  I turned  to  Friday,  and 
limb  by  limb,  to  their  fire;  and  they  were  bade  him  step  forwards,  and  hre  at  them; 
stooped  down  to  untie  the  bands  at  his  he  understood  me  immediately,  and  running 
feet.  I turned  to  Friduy  — ‘Now,  Friday,’  about  forty  yards,  to  be  near  them,  he  shot 
said  I,  ‘do  as  I bid  thee,’  Friday  said  he  at  them,  and  I thought  be  had  killed  them 
would.  ‘Then,  Friday,’  said  I,  ‘do  exactly  all,  for  I saw  them  all  fall  of  a heap  into 
as  you  see  me  do;  fail  in  nothing.’  So  1 the  boat;  though  I saw  two  of  them  up 
set  down  one  of  the  muskets  and  the  fowl-  again  quickly;  nowever,  he  killed  two  of 
ing-piece  upon  the  ground,  and  Friday  did  them,  and  wounded  the  third  so,  that  he 
the  like  by  his ; and  with  the  other  musket  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  as  if 
I took  my  aim  at  the  savages,  bidding  him  he  had  been  dead. 

to  do  the  like;  then  asking  him  if  he  was  While  ray  man  Friday  fired  at  them,  I 
ready,  he  said,  ‘Yes.’  ‘Then  fire  at  them,’  pulled  out  my  knife  and  cut  the  flags  that 
said  I;  and  the  sam’e  moment  I fired  also,  bound  the  poor  victim;  and  loosing  his  hands 
Friday  took  his  aim  so  much  better  than  and  feet,  I lifted  him  up,  and  asked  him  in 
I,  that  on  the  side  that  he  shot,  he  killed  the  Portuguese  tongue,  what  he  was.  He 
two  of  them,  and  wounded  three  more ; and  answered  in  Latin,  Christianus;  but  was  so 
on  my  side,  I killed  one,  and  wounded  two.  weak  and  faint  that  he  could  scarce  stand 
They  were,  you  may  be  sure,  in  a dreadful  or  speak.  I took  my  bottle  out  of  my 
consternation;  and  all  of  them  who  were  pocket,  and  gave  it  him,  making  signs  that 
not  hurt  jumped  up  upon  their  feet,  but  did  lie  should  drink,  which  he  did;  and  I gave 
not  immediately  know  which  way  to  run,  him  a piece  of  bread,  which  he  eat.  Theri 
or  which  way  to  look,  for  they  knew  uot  I asked  him  what  countryman  he  was;  and 
from  whence  their  destruction  came.  Friday  he  said , Espagnole ; and  being  a little  re- 
kept his  eyes  close  upon  me,  that,  us  1 bad  covered,  let  me  know,  by  all  the  signs  he 
bid  him,  he  might  observe  what  1 did;  so,  could  possibly  make,  iiow  much  ho  was  in 
as  soon  as  the  first  shot  was  made  1 threw  my  debt  for  hb  deliverance.  ‘Seignior,’ 
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said  I , with  as  much  Spanish  as  I could 
make  up,  ‘we  will  talk  afterwards,  but  we  I 
must  bulit  now;  if  you  have  any  strength 
left,  take  this  pistol  and  sword,  and  lay 
about  you.’  He  took  them  very  thankfully, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  the  arms  in  his  hands, 
but,  as  if  they  had  put  new  vigour  into 
hiu>,  he  llew  upon  his  murderers  like  a fury, 
and  had  cut  two  of  them  in  pieces  in  an 
instant;  for  tlie  truth  is,  as  the  whole  was 
a surprise  to  them,  so  the  poor  creatures 
were  so  much  frighted  with  the  noise  of 
our  pieces,  that  they  fell  down  for  mere 
amazement  and  fear;  and  had  no  more 
power  to  attempt  their  own  escape,  than 
their  flesh  bad  to  resist  our  shot ; snd  that 
was  the  case  of  those  five  that  Friday  shot 
at  in  the  boat;  for  ms  three  of  them  fell 
with  the  hurt  they  received,  so  the  other 
two  fell  with  the  fright. 

I kept  my  piece  in  my  hand  still  without 
firing,  being  willing  to  keep  my  charge 
ready,  because  I bad  given  the  Spaniard 
my  pistol  and  sword:  so  I called  to  Friday, 
and  bade  him  run  up  to  the  tree  from 
whence  we  first  fired,  and  fetch  the  anus 
which  lay  there  that  had  been  discharged, 
which  he  did  with  great  swiftness;  and  then 
giving  him  my  musket,  I sat  down  myself 
to  load  all  the  rest  again,  and  bade  them 
come  to  me  when  they  wanted.  While  I 
was  loading  these  pieces,  there  happened  a 
fierce  engagement  Between  the  Spaniard  and 
one  of  the  savages,  who  made  at  him  with 
one  of  their  great  wooden  swords,  the  same 
weapon  that  was  to  have  killed  him  before, 
if  I had  not  prevented  it.  The  Spaniard, 
who  was  as  bold  and  as  brave  as  could  be 
imagined , though  weak,  had  fought  this 
Indian  a good  while,  and  had  cut  him  two 
great  wounds  on  his  bead;  but  the  savage 
Being  a stout,  lusty  fellow,  closing  in  with 
him,  had  thrown  him  down,  being  faint, 
and  was  wringing  my  sword  out  of  bis  hand; 
when  the  Spaniard,  though  undermost, 
wisely  quitting  the  sword,  drew  the  pistol 
from  bis  girdle,  shot  the  savage  through 
the  body,  and  killed  him  upon  the  spot, 
before  I,  who  was  running  to  help  him, 
could  come  near  him. 

Friday  being  now  left  to  his  liberty,  pur- 
sued the  flying  wretches , with  no  weapon 
in  his  hand  but  his  hatchet ; and  with  that 
he  dispatched  those  three,  who,  as  I said 
before,  were  wounded  at  first,  and  fallen, 
and  all  the  rest  he  could  come  np  with, 
and  the  Spaniard  coming  to  me  for  a gun, 

I gave  him  one  of  the  fowling-pieces,  with 
which  he  pursued  two  of  the  savages,  and 
wounded  them  both;  but,  as  he  was  not 
able  to  run,  they  both  got  from  him  into 


the  wood,  where  Friday  pursued  them,  and 
killed  one  of  them,  but  the  other  was  too 
nimble  for  him ; and  though  be  was  wound- 
ed, yet  bad  plunged  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  swam,  with  all  his  might,  off  to  those 
two  who  were  left  in  the  canoe,  which  three 
in  the  canoe,  with  one  wounded,  who  we 
know  not  whether  he  died  or  no,  were  all 
that  escaped  our  hands  of  one  and  twenty. 

Those  that  were  in  the  canoe  worked  hard 
to  get  out  of  gun-shot,  and  though  Friday 
made  two  or  three  shot  at  them,  I did  not 
find  that  he  hit  any  of  them.  Friday  would 
fain  have  had  me  take  one  of  their  canoes, 
and  pursne  them;  and,  indeed,  I was  very- 
anxious  about  their  escape,  lest  carrying 
the  news  home  to  their  people,  they  should 
come  back  perhaps  with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  their  canoes,  and  devour  us  by 
mere  multitude;  so  I consented  to  pursue 
them  by  sea,  and  running  to  one  of  their 
canoes  1 jumped  in,  and  bade  Friday  follow 
me;  but  when  I was  in  the  canoe,  I was 
surprised  to  find  another  poor  creature  lie 
there  alive,  bound  band  and  toot,  as  the  Span- 
iard was,  for  the  slaughter,  and  almost  dead 
with  fear,  not  knowing  what  the  matter 
was;  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  look  up 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  he  was  tied  so 
hard  neck  and  heels,  and  had  been  tied  so 
long,  that  be  had  really  but  little  life  in  him. 

I immediately  cut  the  twisted  flags  or 
rushes,  which  they  had  bound  him  with, 
and  would  have  helped  him  up;  but  he 
could  not  stand  or  speak,  but  groaned  most 
piteously,  believing,  it  seems,  still,  that  he 
was  only  unbound  in  order  to  be  killed. 
When  Friday  came  to  him,  I bade  him 
speak  to  him,  and  tell  him  of  his  deliverance; 
and,  pulling  out  my  bottle,  made  him  give 
the  poor  wretch  a dram;  which,  with  the 
news  of  his  being  delivered,  revived  him, 
and  be  sat  up  m the  boat.  But  when 
Friday  came  to  hear  him  speak,  and  look 
in  his  face,  it  would  have  moved  any  one 
to  tears  to  have  seen  how  Friday  kissed 
him,  embraced  him,  hugged  him,  cried, 
laughed,  hallooed,  jumped  about,  dauccd, 
sung;  then  cried  again,  wrung  his  bands, 
beat  his  own  face  and  head ; and  then  sung 
and  jumped  about  again , like  a distracted 
creature.  It  was  a good  while  before  I 
could  make  him  speak  to  me,  or  tell  me 
what  was  the  matter;  but  when  he  came  a 
little  to  himself,  he  told  me  that  it  was  his 
father. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  express  how  it 
moved  me  to  see  what  ecstasy  and  filial 
affection  bad  worked  in  this  poor  savage 
at  the  sight  of  his  father,  and  of  his  being 
delivered  from  death;  nor,  indeed,  can  I 
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describe  half  the  extravagancies  of  his  af- 
fection after  this ; for  he  went  into  the  boat, 
and  out  of  the  boat,  a great  many  times; 
when  he  went  in  to  him,  he  would  sit 
down  by  him,  open. his  breast,  and  hold 
his  father's  head  close  to  his  bosom,  half  an 
hour  together,  to  nourish  it;  then  he  took 
his  arms  and  ancles,  which  were  numbed 
and  stiff  with  the  binding,  and  chafed  and 
rubbed  them  with  his  hands;  and  I,  per- 
ceiving what  the  case  was,  gave  him  some 
rum  out  of  ray  bottle  to  rub  them  with, 
which  did  them  a great  deal  of  good. 

This  action  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit  of 
the  canoe  with  the  other  savages,  who  were 
now  gotten  almost  out  of  sight;  and  it  was 
happy  for  us  that  we  did  not,  for  it  blew 
so  hard  within  two  hours  after,  and  before 
they  could  be  gotten  a quarter  of  their  way, 
and  continued  blowing  so  hard  nil  night, 
and  that  from  the  north-west,  which  was 
against  them,  that  1 could  not  suppose 
thoir  boat  could  live,  or  that  they  ever 
reached  to  their  own  coast 

But,  to  return  to  Friday;  he  was  so  busy 
about  his  father,  that  I could  not  find  in 
my  heart  to  take  him  off  for  some  time: 
but  after  I thought  he  could  leave  him  a 
little,  I called  him  to  me,  and  he  came 
jumping  and  laughing,  and  pleased  to  the 
highest  extreme;  then  I asked  him  if  he 
had  given  his  father  any  bread.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  ‘None;  ugly  dog  eat  all 
up  self.'  So  I gave  him  a cake  of  bread, 
oat  of  a little  pouch  I carried  on  purpose; 

1 also  gave  him  a dram  for  himself,  but  he 
would  not  taste  it,  but  carried  it  to  his  fa- 
ther. I had  in  my  pocket  also  two  or  three 
bunches  of  my  raisins,  so  I gave  him  a hand- 
ful of  them  for  his  father.  He  had  no  soon- 
er given  hia  father  these  raisins,  but  I saw 
him  come  out  of  the  boat,  and  run  away, 
as  if  he  had  been  bewitched,  he  ran  at  such 
a rate ; for  ho  was  the  swiftest  fellow  of  his 
foot  that  ever  I saw:  I say,  ho  ran  at  such 
a rate,  that  be  was  out  of  sight,  as  it  were, 
in  an  instant;  and  though  I called,  and  hal- 
looed out  too,  afteP  him , it  was  all  one. 
away  he  went;  and  in  a quarter  of  an  hour 
1 saw  him  come  back  again,  though  not  so 
fast  as  lie  went;  and  as  ho  came  nearer  I 
found  his  pace  was  slacker,  because  he  had 
something  in  his  hand.  When  he  came  up 
to  me.  I found  he  had  been  quite  home  for 
an  earthen  jug,  or  pot,  to  bring  his  father 
some  fresh  water,  and  that  he  had  got  two 
more  cakes  or  loaves  of  bread;  the  bread 
he  gave  me.  but  the  water  he  carried  to 
his  father;  however,  as  I was  very  thirsty 
, too,  I took  a little  sup  of  it.  This  water 
revived  his  father  more  than  all  the  rum  or  i 


spirits  I had  given  him,  for  he  was  just 
fainting  with  thirst. 

When  his  father  had  drank,  I called  to 
hiqj  to  know  if  there  was  any  water  left . 
he  said,  ‘Yes;’  and  I bade  him  give  it  to 
the  poor  Spaniard,  who  was  in  as  much 
want  of  it  as  bis  father;  and  1 sent  one  of 
the  cakes,  that  Friday  brought,  to  the  Span- 
iard too,  who  was  indeed  very  weak,  and 
was  reposing  himself  upon  a green  place 
under  the  shade  of  a tree ; and  whose  limbs 
were  also  very  stiff,  and  very  much  swelled 
with  the  rude  bandage  he  had  been  tied 
with.  When  I saw  tbar,  upon  Friday’s  com- 
ing to  him  with  the  water,  he  sat  up  and 
drank,  and  took  the  bread,  and  began  to 
eat,  I went  to  him  and  gave  him  a handful' 
of  raisins:  he  looked  up  in  my  face  with 
all  the  tokens  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness 
that  could  appear  in  any  countenance:  but 
was  so  weak,  notwithstanding  he  had  so 
exerted  himself  in  the  fight,  that  he  could 
not  stand  upon  his  feet;  he  tried  to  do 
it  two  or  three  times,  but  was  really  not 
able,  his  ancles  were  so  swelled  and  so 
painful  to  him;  so  I bade  him  sit  still,  and 
caused  Friday  to  rub  his  ancles,  and  bathe 
them  with  rum,  as  lie  had  done  his  father's. 

I observed  the  poor  affectionate  creature, 
every  two  minutes,  or  perhaps  less,  all  the 
while  he  was  here,  turn  his  head  about,  to 
see  if  Iris  father  was  in  the  same  place  and 
osture  as  he  left  him  sitting;  and  at  last 
e - found  he  was  not  to  be  seen ; at  which 
he  started  up,  and,  without  speaking  a word, 
flew  with  that  swiftness  to  him , that  one 
could  scarce  perceive  his  feet  to  touch  the 
ground  as  he  went:  but  when  he  came,  he 
only  found  he  had  laid  himself  down  to 
case  bis  limbs,'  so  Friday  came  back  to  me 
presently ; and  then  I spoke  to  the  Spaniard 
to  let  Friday  help  him  up,  if  be  could,  and 
lead  him  to  the  boat , and  then  he  should 
carry  him  to  our  dwelling,  where  I would 
take  care  of  him:  but  Friday,  a lusty  strong 
fellow,  took  the  Spaniard  quite  up  upon  his 
back,  and  carried  him  away  to  the  boat, 
and  set  him  down  softly  upon  the  side  or 
gunnel  of  the  canoe,  with  his  feet  in  the 
inside  of  it;  and  then  lifted  him  quite  in, 
and  set  him  close  to  his  father;  and  pre- 
sently stepping  out  again,  launched  the  boat 
off,  and  paddled  it  along  the  shore  faster 
than  1 could  walk,  though  the  wind  blew 
pretty  hard  too;  so  he  brought  them  both 
safe  into  our  creek,  and  leaving  them  in  the 
boat,  ran  away  to  fetch  the  other  canoe 
As  he  passed  nit,  I spoke  to  him,  and  ask- 
ed him  whither  he  went  'He  told  me,  ‘Go 
fetch  more  boat:’  so  uway  he  went  like 
the  wind,  for  sore  never  man  or  horse  ran 
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like  him;  and  be  had  the  other  canoe  in 
the  creek  almost  as  soon  as  I got  to  it  by 
land ; so  he  wafted  me  over,  and  then  went 
to  help  our  new  guests  out  of  the  boat, 
which  he  did;  but;  they  were  neither  of 
them  able  to  walk,  so  that  poor  Friday 
knew  not  what  to  do. 

To  remedy  this,  I went  to  work  in  my 
thought,  and  calling  to  Friday  to  bid  them 
sit  down  on  the  bank  while  he  came  to  me, 
I soon  made  a kind  of  a hand-barrow  to 
lay  them  on,  and  Friday  and  I carried  them 
up  both  together  upon  it,  between  us. 

But  when  we  got  them  to  the  outside  of 
our  wall,  or  fortification,  we  were  at  a worse 
loss  than  before , for  it  was  impossible  to 
get  them  over,  and  I was  resolved  not 
to  break  it  down:  so  I set  to  work  again; 
and  Friday  and  I,  in  about  two  hours’ 
time,  made  a very  handsome  tent,  covered 
with  old  sails,  and  above  that  with  boughs 
of  trees,  being  in  the  space  without  our 
outward  fence,  and  between  that  and  the 
grove  of  young  wood  which  I had  planted: 
and  here  we  made  them  two  beds  of  such 
things  as  1 had,  viz.  of  good  rice-straw, 
with  blankets  laid  u p'on  it,  to  lie  on,  and 
another  to  cover  them,  on  each  bed. 

My  island  was  now  peopled,  and  1 thought 
myself  very  rich  in  subjects;  and  it  was  a 
merry  reflection , which  1 frequently  made, 
how  like  a king  I looked.  First  of  all,  the 
whole  country  was  my  own  mere  property, 
so  that  I bad  an  undoubted  right  of  do- 
minion. Secondly,  my  people  were  perfectly 
subjected;  1 was  absolutely  lord  and  law- 
giver; they  all  owed  their  lives  to  me,  and 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  there 
had  been  occasion  of  it,  for  me.  It  was 
remarkable,  too,  I had  but  three  subjects, 
and  they  were  of  three  different  religions: 
my  man  Friday  was  a Protesant,  his  father 
was  a Pagan  and  a cannibal,  and  the  Span- 
iard was  a Papist:  however,  I allowed  liberty 
of  conscience  throughout  my  dominions ; but 
this  is  by  the  way. 

As  soon  as  I had  secured  my  two  weak 
rescued  prisoners,  and  given  them  shelter, 
and  a place  to  rest  them  upon,  I began  to 
think  of  making  some  provision  for  them; 
and  the  first  thing  I did,  I ordered  Friday 
to  take  a yearling  goat,  betwixt  a kid  and 
a goat,  out  of  my  particular  flock,  to  be 
killed,  when  I cut  off  the  hinder-quarter, 
and  chopping  it  into  small  pieces,  I set 
Friday  to  work  to  boiling  and  stewing,  and 
marie  them  a very  good  dish,  I assure  you, 
of  flesh  and  broth,  having  put  some  barley 
and  rice  also  into  tbe  broth ; and  as  I cooked 
it  without  doors,  for  I made  no  fire  within 
my  inner  wall,  so  I carried  it  all  into  the 


new  tent,  and  having  set  a table  there  for 
them,  I sat  down,  and  eat  my  own  dinner 
also  with  them,  and,  as  well  as  I could, 
cheered  them,  and  encouraged  them;  Friday 
being  my  interpreter,  especially  to  his  father, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  Spaniard  too;  for  the 
Spaniard  spoke  the  language  of  the  savages 
pretty  well. 

After  wo  had  dined,  or  rather  supped,  I 
ordered  Friday  to  take  one  of  the  canoes, 
and  go  and  fetch  our  muskets  and  other 
fire-arms,  which,  for  want  of  time,  we  had 
left  upon  the  place  of  battle;  and  the  next 
day,  I ordered  him  to  go  and  bury  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  savages,  which  lay  open  to 
the  sun,  and  would  presently  be  offensive; 
and  I also  ordered  him  to  bury  the  horrid 
remains  of  their  barbarous  feast,  which  I 
knew  were  pretty  much,  and  which  I could 
not  think  of  doing  myself;  nay,  I could  not 
bear  to  see  them,  if  I went  that  way;  all 
which  he  punctually  performed,  and  defaced 
the  very  appearance  of  the  savages  being 
there;  so  tnat  when  1 went  again,  I could 
scarce  know  where  it  was,  otherwise  than 
bv  the  corner  of  the  wood  pointing  to  tbe 
place. 

I then  began  to  enter  into  a little  con- 
versation with  my  two  new  subjects;  and, 
first,  I set  Friday  to  inquire  of  his  father 
what  he  thought  of  the  escape  of  the  savages 
in  that  canoe,  and  whether  we  might  expect 
a return  of  them , with  a power  too  great 
for  us  to  resist.  His  first  opinion  was,  that 
the  savages  in  the  boat  never  could  live  out 
the  storm  whieh  blew  that  night  they  went 
'iff,  but  must,  of  necessity,  be  drowned,  or 
driven  south  to  those  other  shores,  where 
they  were  as  sure  to  be  devoured  as  they 
were  to  be  drowned,  if  they  were  cast  away ; 
but,  as  to  what  they  would  do,  if  they  came 
safe  on  shore,  he  said  he  knew  not;  but  it 
was  his  opinion,  that  they  were  so  dread- 
fully frighted  with  the  manner  of  their  being 
attacked,  the  noise,  and  the  fire,  that  he 
believed  they  would  tell  their  people  they 
were  all  killed  by  thunder  and  lightning, 
not  by  the  band  of  man : and  that  the  two 
whieh  appeared,  viz.  Friday  and  I,  were 
two  heavenly  spirits,  or  furies,  come  down 
to  destroy  tnem,  and  not  men  with  weapons. 
This,  he  said,  he  knew;  because  he  heard 
them  all  cry  out  so,  in  their  language  to 
one  another;  for  it  was  impossible  to  them 
to  conceive  that  a man  could  dart  fire,  and 
speak  thunder,  and  kill  at  a distance,  without 
lifting  up  the  hand,  as  was  done  now;  and 
this  old  savage  was  in  the  right;  for,  as  I 
understood  since,  by  other  hands,  the  sa- 
vages never  attempted  to  go  over  to  the  is- 
land afterwards;  they  were  so  terrified  with 
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the  accounts  given  by  those  four  men  (for, 
it  seems,  they  did  escape  the  sea,)  that  they 
believed  whoever  went  to  that  enchanted  is- 
land would  bo  destroyed  with  fire  from  the 
gods.  This,  however,  I knew  not,  and 
therefore  was  under  continoal  apprehensions 
for  a good  while,  and  kept  always  upon  my 
guard,  I and  all  my  army;  for,  as  there 
were  now  four  of  us,  I would  have  ventured 
upon  a hundred  of  them,  fairly  in  the  open 
field,  at  any  time. 

In  a little  time,  however,  no  more  canoes 
appearing,  the  fear  of  their  coming  wore  off; 
and  I began  to  take  my  former  thoughts 
of  a voyage  to  the  main  into  consideration; 
being  likewiso  assured,  by  Friday's  father, 
that  I might  depend  upon  good  usage  from 
their  nation,  on  his  account,  if  I would  go. 
But  my  thoughts  were  a little  suspended 
when  1 had  a serious  discourse  with  the 
Spaniard,  and  when  I understood  that  there 
were  sixteen  more  of  his  countrymen  and 
Portuguese,  who  having  been  cast  away, 
and  made  their  escape  to  that  side,  lived 
there  at  peace,  indeed,  with  the  savages, 
but  were  very  sore  put  to  it  for  necessaries, 
and  indeed  for  life.  I asked  him  all  the 
particulars  of  their  voyage,  and  found  they 
were  a Spanish  ship,  bound  from  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  to  the  Havanna,  being  directed 
to  leave  their  loading  there,  which  was 
chiefly  hides  and  silver,  and  to  bring  back 
wbat  European  goods  they  could  meet  with 
there;  that  they  had  five  Portuguese  seamen 
on  board,  whom  they  took  out  of  another 
wreck;  that  five  of  their  own  men  were 
drowned,  when  first  the  ship  was  lost,  and 
that  these  escaped,  through  infinite  dangers  and 
hazards,  and  arrived,  almost  starved,  on  the 
cannibal  coast,  where  they  expected  to  have 
been  devoured  every  moment.  He  told  me 
they  bad  some  arms  with  them,  but  they 
were  perfectly  useless,  for  that  they  had 
neither  powder  or  ball,  the  washing  of  the 
sea  having  spoiled  all  their  powder  but  a 
little,  which  they  used,  at  their  first  landing, 
to  provide  themselves  some  food. 

I asked  him  what  he  thought  would  be- 
come of  them  there,  and  if  they  bad  formed 
no  design  of  making  any  escape.  He  said 
they  had  many  consultations  about  it;  but  that 
having  neither  vessel,  or  tools  to  build  one, 
or  provisions  of  any  kind,  their  councils 
always  ended  in  tears  and  despair.  I asked 
him  how  he  thought  they  would  receive  a 
proposal  from  me,  which  might  tend  towards 
an  escape;  and  whether,  if  they  were  all 
here,  it  might  not  be  done.  I .told  him 
with  freedom,  I feared  mostly  their  trea- 
chery and  ill  usage  of  me,  if  I put  my  life 
in  their  hands;  lor  that  gratitude  was  no 


inherent  virtue  in  the  nature  of  man,  nor 
did  men  always  square  their  dealings  by 
the  obligations  they  had  received,  so  much 
as  they  did  by  the  advantages  they  ex- 
pected. I told  him  it  would  be  very  bard 
that  1 should  be  the  instrument  of  their 
deliverance,  and  that  they  should  afterwards 
make  me  their  prisoner  in  New  Spain, 
where  an  Englishman  was  certain  to  be 
made  a sacrifice,  what  necessity,  or  whit 
accident  soever  brought  him  thither;  and 
that  I had  rather  be  delivered  up  to  the  sa- 
vages, and  be  devoured  alive,  than  fall  into 
the  merciless  claws  of  the  priests,  and  be 
carried  into  the  Inquisition.  I added,  that 
otherwise  I was  persuaded,  if  they  were  all 
here,  we  might,  with  so  many  hauds,  build  » 
a bark  large  enough  to  carry  us  all  away, 
either  to  the  Brasils,  southward,  or  to  the 
islands,  or  Spanish  coast,  northward;  but 
that  if,  in  requital,  they  should,  when  I had 
put  weapons  into  their  hands,  carry  me  by 
force  among  their  own  people,  I might  be 
ill  used  for  my  kindness  to  them,  and  make 
mv  case  worse  than  it  was  before. 

He  answered,  with  a great  deal  of  can- 
dour and  ingenuity,  that  their  condition  was 
so  miserable , and  that  they  were  so  sen- 
sible of  it,  that,  he  believed,  they  would 
abhor  the  thought  of  using  any  man  unkindly 
that  should  contribute  to  their  deliverance: 
and  that,  if  I pleased,  he  would  go  to  them 
with  the  old  man,  aDd  discourse  with  them 
about  it,  and  return  again,  and  bring  me 
their  answer ; that  he  would  make  conditions 
with  them  upon  their  solemn  oath,  that 
they  should  be  absolutely  under  my  leading, 
as  their  commander  and  captain;  and  that 
thev  should  swear  upon  the  noly  sacraments 
and"  the  gospel,  to  be  true  to  me,  and  to 
go  to  such  Christian  country  as  that  1 
should  agree  to,  and  no  other,  and  to  be 
directed  wholly  and  absolutely  by  my  orders, 
till  they  were  landed  safely  in  such  country 
as  I intended;  and  that  he  would  bring  » 
contract  from  them,  under  their  hands,  for 
that  purpose.  Then  he  told  me  he  would 
first  swear  to  me  himself,  that  he  would 
never  stir  from  me  as  long  as  he  lived,  till 
I gave  him  orders ; and  that  he  would  take 
my  side  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  if 
there  should  happen  the  least  breach  of  faith 
among  his  countrymen.  He  told  me  they 
were  all  of  them  very  civil,  honest  men, 
and  they  wore  under  the  greatest  distress 
imaginable,  having  neither  weapons  or 
clothes,  nor  any  food,  but  at  the  mercy  and 
discretion  of  the  savages;  out  of  all  hopes 
of  ever  returning  to  their  own  country;  and 
that  he  was  sure,  if  I would  undertake 
their  relief,  they  would  live  and  die  by  me. 
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Upon  these  assurances,  I resolved  to  ven- 
ture to  relieve  them,  if  possible,  and  to  send 
the  old  savage  and  this  Spaniard  over  to 
them  to  treat.  But  when  wo  had  gotten 
all  things  in  a readiness  to  go,  the  Span- 
iard himself  started  an  objection,  which  had 
so  much  prudence  in  it,  on  one  hand,  and 
so  much  sincerity  on  the  other  hand,  that  I 
could  not  but  be  very  well  satisfied  in  it; 
and,  by  his  advice,  put  off  the  deliverance 
of  his  comrades  for  at  least  half  a year. 
The  case  was  thus;  he  had  been  with  us 
now  about  a month;  during  which  time  I 
had  let  him  see  in  what  manner  I had  pro- 
vided, with  the  assistance  of  Providence,  for 
my  support;  and  he  saw  evidently  what 
stock  of  corn  and  rice  I had  laid  up;  which, 
as  it  was  more  than  sufficient  for  myself, 
so  it  was  not  sufficient,  at  least  without 
good  husbandry,  for  my  family,  now  it  was 
increased  to  number  four;  but  much  less 
would  it  be  sufficient  if  his  countrymen, 
who  were,  as  he  said,  fourteen,  still  alive, 
should  come  over;  and,  least  of  all,  would 
it  be  sufficient  to  victual  our  vessel,  if  we 
should  build  one,  for  a voyage  to  any  of 
the  Christian  colonies  of  America  ; so  he 
told  me  he  thought  it  would  be  more  ad- 
visable to  lot  him  and  the  other  two  dig 
and  cultivate  some  more  land,  as  much  as 
I could  spnre  seed  to  sow;  and  that  we 
should  wait  another  harvest , that  we 
might  have  a supply  of  corn  for  his  coun- 
trymen, when  they  should  come;  for  want 
might  be  » temptation  to  them  to  dis- 
agree, or  not  to  think  themselves  delivered, 
otherwise  than  out  of  one  difficulty  into 
another.  ‘You  know,'  said  be,  ‘the  children 
of  Israel,  though  they  rejoiced  at  first  for 
their  being  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  yet  re- 
belled even  against  God  himself,  that  de- 
livered them,  when  they  came  to  want  bread 
in  the  wildemesa.’ 

His  caution  was  so  seasonable,  and  his 
advice  so  good,  that  I could  not  but  be  very 
well  pleased  with  his  proposal,  as  well  as 
I was  satisfied  with  his  fidelity;  so  we  fell 
to  digging  all  four  of  us,  as  well  as  the 
wooden  tools  we  were  furnished  with  per- 
mitted; and  in  about  a month’s  time,  by 
the  end  of  which  it  was  seed-time,  we  had 
gotten  as  much  land  cured  and  trimmed  up 
as  we  sowed  two  and  twenty  bushels  of 
barley  on , and  sixteen  jars  of  rice ; which 
was,  in  short,  all  the  seed  we  had  to  spare, 
nor,  indeed,  did  we  leave  ourselves  barley 
sufficient  for  our  own  food,  for  the  six 
months  that  we  had  to  expect  our  crop, 
that  is  to  say,  reckoning  from  the  time  we 
set  our  seed  aside  for  sowing;  for  it  is  not 
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to  be  supposed  it  is  six  months  in  the 
ground  in  that  country. 

Having  now  society  enough , and  our 
number  being  sufficient  to  put  us  out  of 
fear  of  the  savages,  if  they  had  come,  un- 
less their  number  had  been  very  great,  we 
went  freely  all  over  the  island,  wherever 
we  found  occasion;  and  as  here  we  had 
our  escape  or  deliverance  upon  our  thoughts, 
it  was  impossible , st  least  for  me , to  have 
the  means  of  it  out  of  mine.  To  this  pur- 
pose, I marked  out  several  trees  which  I 
thought  fit  for  our  work,  and  I set  Friday 
and  his  father  to  cutting  them  down;  anil 
then  1 caused  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  I 
imparted  my  thoughts  on  that  affair,  to 
oversee  and  direct  their  work.  I showed 
them  with  what  indefatigable  pains  I hail 
hewed  a large  tree  into  single  planks,  and 
I caused  them  to  do  the  like,  till  they  had 
made  about  a dozen  large  planks  of  good 
oak,  near  two  feet  broad,  thirty-five  feet 
lone,  and  from  two  inches  to  four  inches 
thick:  what  prodigious  labour  it  took  up, 
one  may  imagine. 

At  the  same  time,  I contrived  to  increase 
my  little  flock  of  tame  goats  as  much  as  I 
could;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I made  Friday 
and  the  Spaniard  go  out  one  day,  and  my- 
self with  Friday  the  next  day;  for  we  took 
our  turns : and  by  this  means  we  got  above 
twenty  young  kids  to  breed  up  with  the 
rest;  for  whenever  we  shot  the  dam,  wo 
saved  the  kids , and  added  them  to  our 
flock.  But,  above  all,  the  season  for  cur- 
ing the  grapes  coming  on,  I caused  such  a 
prodigious  quantity  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
sun,  that,  I believe,  had  we  been  at  Ali- 
cant,  where  the  raisins  of  the  sun  are  cured, 
we  could  have  filled  sixty  or  eighty  barrels; 
aod  these,  with  our  bread,  was  a great 

Fart  of  our  food,  and  very  good  living  too, 
assure  you;  for  it  is  an  exceeding  nou- 
rishing food. 

It  was  now  harvest,  aod  our  crop  in 
good  order;  it  was  not  'the  most  plentiful 
increase  I had  seen  in  the  island,  but,  how- 
ever, it  was  enough  to  answer  our  end; 
for  from  our  twenty-two  bushels  of  barley  we 
brought  in  and  thrashed  out  above  two 
hundred  and  twenty  bushels,  and  the  like 
in  proportion  of  the  rice;  which  was  store 
enough  for  our  food  to  the  next  harvest, 
though  all  the  sixteen  Spaniards  had  been 
on  shore  with  me ; or  if  we  had  been  ready 
for  a voyage,  it  would  very  plentifully  have 
victualled  our  ship  to  have  carried  us  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  of 
America.  When  we  had  thus  housed  and 
secured  our  magazine  of  corn,  we  fell  to 
work  to  make  more  wicker-work,  viz.  great 
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basket?,  n which  we  kept  it;  and  the  Span- 
iard was  very  handy  and  dexterous  at  this 
part,  and  often  blamed  me  that  I did  not 
make  some  things  for  defence  of  this  kind 
of  work;  but  I saw  no  need  of  it. 

And  now  haring  a full  supply  of  food 
for  all  the  guests  I expected,  I gave  the 
Spaniard  leave  to  go  over  to  the  main,  to 
see  what  he  could  do  with  those  he  had 
left  behind  him  there. 


THE  GREAT  PLAGUE  IN  LONDON. 

Much  about  the  same  time  I walked  out 
into  the  fields  towards  Bow,  for  I had  a 
great  mind  to  see  how  things  were  man- 
aged in  the  river,  and  among  the  ships ; and 
as  I had  some  concern  in  shipping,  I had 
a notion  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  securing  one's  self  from  the  infec- 
tion, to  have  retired  into  a ship;  and  mus- 
ing how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  that 
point,  I turned  away  over  the  fields,  from 
Bow  to  Bromley,  and  down  to  Blaekwall, 
to  the  stairs  that  are  there  for  landing  or 
taking  water. 

Here  I saw  a poor  man  walking  on  the 
bank  or  sea-wall,  as  thcv  call  it,  by  him- 
self. I walked  a while  also  about,  seeing 
the  houses  all  shut  up;  at  last  I fell  into 
some  talk,  at  a distance,  with  this  poor 
man.  First  I asked  him  how  people  did 
therc-nbouts?  Alas!  sir,  says  he,  almost  de- 
solate; all  dead  or  sick:  Here  are  very  few 
families  in  this  part,  or  in  that  village, 
pointing  at  Poplar,  where  half  of  them  are 
not  dead  already,  and  the  rest  sick.  Then 
pointing  to  one  house,  There  they  are  all 
dead,  said  he,  and  the  house  stands  open; 
nobody  dares  go  into  it.  A poor  thief,, 
says  ho,  ventured  in  to  steal  something,  but 
he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  churchyard  too,  last  night.  Then 
he  pointed  to  several  other  houses.  There, 
says  he,  they  are  all  dead,  the  man  and 
his  wife  and  five  children.  There,  says  he, 
they  are  shut  up;  you  see  a watchman  at 
the  door,  and  so  of  other  houses.  Why, 
said  I,  what  do  you  here  all  alone?  Why, 
says  he,  I am  a poor  desolate  man ; it  hath 
pleased  God  I am  not  yet  visited,  though 
my  family  is,  and  one  of  my  children  dead. 
How  do  you  mean  then,  said  I,  that  you 
are  not  visited?  Why,  says  he,  that  is  my 
house,  pointing  to  a very  uttle  low  boarded 
house , and  there  my  poor  wife  and  two 
children  live,  said  he,  if  they  may  bo  said 
to  live:  for  my  wife  and. one  of  the  children 
are  visited,  but  I do  not  come  at  them. 
And  with  that  word  I saw  the  tears  run 


very  plentifully  down  his  face;  and  so  they 
did  down  mine  too,  1 assure  you. 

But,  said  I,  why  do  you  not  come  at 
them?  How  can  *you  abandon  yonr  own 
flesh  and  blood?  Oh,  sir,  says  he,  the  Lord 
forbid ; I do  not  abandon  them : I work 
for  them  as  much  as  I am  able;  and,  blessed 
be  the  Lord,  I keep  them  from  want.  And 
with  that  I observed  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
to  heaven  with  a countenance  that  presently 
told  me  I had  happened  on  a man  that 
was  no  hypocrite,  but  a serious,  religious, 
good  man ; and  his  ejaculation  was  an  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness,  that,  in  stlch  a 
condition  as  he  was  in,  he  should  bo  able 
to  say  his  family  did  not  want.  Well,  said 
I,  honest  man,  that  is  a great  mercy,  as 
things  go  now  with  the  poor.  But  how  do 
you  live  then,  and  how  are  you  kept  from 
the  dreadful  calamity  that  is  now  upon  us 
all?  Why,  sir,  says  he,  I am  a waterman, 
and  there  is  my  boat,  says  he,  and  the  boat 
serves  me  for  a house ; I work  in  it  in 
the  day,  and  I sleep  in  it  in  the  night,  and 
what  I get  I lay  it  down  upon  that  stone, 
says  he,  showing  me  a broad  stone  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  a good  way  from 
his  house;  and  then,  says  he,  I halloo  and 
call  to  them  till  I make  them  hear,  and  they 
come  and  fetch  it. 

Well,  friend,  said  I,  but  how  can  you 
get  money  as  a waterman?  Does  anybody 
go  by  water  these  times?  Yes,  sir,  says  he, 
in  the  way  I am  employed  there  does.  Do 
you  see  there,  says  he,  five  ships  lie  at 
anchor?  pointing  down  the  river  a good 
way  below  the  town;  and  do  you  see,  says 
he,  eight  or  ten  ships  lie  at  the  chain  there, 
and  at  anchor  yonder?  pointing  above  the 
town.  All  those  ships  have  families  on 
board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners,  (md 
such  like , who  have  locked  themselves  up, 
and  live  on  board,  close  shut  in,  for  fear 
of  the  infection:  and  I tend  on  them  to 
fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and  do 
what  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  they  may 
not  be  obliged  to  come  on  shore;  and  every 
night  I fasten  my  boat  on  board  one  of 
the  ship's  boats,  and  there  I sleep  by  my- 
self; and  blessed  be  God,  I am  preserved 
hitherto. 

Well,  said  I,  friend,  but  will  they  let 
you  come  on  board  after  you  have  been 
on  shore  here,  when  this  has  been  such  a 
terrible  place,  and  so  infected  as  it  is? 

Why,  as  to  that,  said  he,  I very  seldom 
o up  the  ship-side,  but  doliver  what  1 
ring  to  their  boat,  or  lie  by  the  side,  and 
they  hoist  it  on  board;  if  1 did,  I think 
they  are  in  no  danger  from  me,  for  1 never 
go  into  any  house  on  shore,  or  touch  any- 
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body,  no,  not  of  my  own  family;  but  1 fetch 
provisions  for  them. 

Nay,  said  I,  but  that  may  be  worse,  for 
ou  must  have  those  provisions  of  some- 
ody  or  other;  and  since  all  this  part  of 
the  town  is  so  infected,  it  is  dangerous  so 
much  as  to  speak  with  anybody ; for  the 
village,  said  I,  is,  as  it  were,  the  beginning 
of  London,  though  it  be  at  some  distance 
from  it. 

That  is  true,  added  he,  but  you  do  not 
understand  me  right  I do  not  buy  pro- 
visions for  them  here;  I row  up  to  Green- 
wich, and  buy  fresh  meat  there,  and  some- 
times I row  down  the  river  to  Woolwich, 
and  buy  there;  then  1 go  to  single  farm- 
houses on  the  Kentish  side,  where  I am 
known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and  butter, 
and  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  direct  me, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I sel- 
dom come  on  shore  here;  and  I came  only 
now  to  call  my  wife,  and  hear  how  my  little 
family  do,  and  give  them  a little  money 
which  I received  last  night. 

Poor  man!  said  I,  and  how  much  hast 
thou  gotten  for  them? 

I have  gotten  four  shillings,  said  he,  which 
is  a great  sum,  as  things  go  'now  with  poor 
men;  but  they  have  given  me  a bag  of 
bread  too,  and  a salt  fab,  and  some  flesh; 
so  all  helps  out. 

Well,  said  I,  and  have  you  given  it  them 
yet? 

No,  said  he,  but  I have  called,  and  my 
wife  has  answered  that  she  cannot  come 
out  yet;  but  in  half  an  hour  she  hopes  to 
come,  and  I am  waiting  for  her.  Poor 
woman  1 says  he,  she  is  brought  sadly  down; 
she  has  had  a swelling,  and  it  is  broke,  and 
1 hope  sho  will  recover,  but  I fear  the  child 
will  die;  but  it  is  the  Lord  I Here  he  stopt, 
and  wept  very  much. 

Well,  honest  friend,  said  I,  thou  bast  a 
sure  comforter,  if  thou  hast  brought  thyself 
lo  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God;  he  is 
dealing  with  us  alt  in  judgment. 

Oh,  sir,  says  he,  it  is  infinite  mercy  if 
any  of  us  are  spared ; and  who  am  l to  repine ! 

Say st  thou  so,  said  I;  and  how  much 
leas  is  my  faith  than  thine!  And  here  my 
heart  smote  me,  suggesting  how  much  better 
this  poor  man’s  foundation  was,  on  which 
he  staid  in  the  danger,  than  mine  ; that  he 
had  nowhere  to  fly;  that  he  had  a family 
to  hind  him  to  attendance,  which  I had 
tot:  and  mine  was  mere  presumption,  his 
» true  dependence  and  a courage  resting 
on  God;  and  yet,  that  he  used  all  possible 
caution  for  his  safety. 

I turned  a little  way  from  the  man 
while  these  thoughts  engaged  me;  for  in- 
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deed,  I could  no  more  refrain  from  tears 
than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  farther  talk,  the 
poor  woman  opened  the  door,  and  culled 
Robert,  Robert;  be  answered,  and  bid  her 
stay  a few  moments  and  he  would  come; 
so  he  ran  down  the  common  stairs  to  his 
boat,  and  fetched  up  a sack  in  which  were 
the  provisions  he  had  brought  from  the 
ships;  and  when  ho  returned,  he  hallooed 
again;  then  he  went  to  the  great  stone 
which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the  sack, 
and  laid  all  out,  everything  by  themselves, 
and  then  retired:  and  his  wife  came  with 
a little  boy  to  fetch  them  away;  and  he 
called,  and  said,  such  a captain  had  sent 
such  a thing,  and  such  a captain  such  a 
thing ; and  at  the  end  adds , Clod  has  scut 
it  all,  give  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor 
woman  had  taken  up  all,  she  was  so  weak, 
she  could  not  carry  it  at  once  in,  though 
the  weight  was  not  much  neither;  so  she 
left  the  biscuit,  which  was  in  a little  bag, 
and  left  a little  boy  to  watch  it  till  she 
came  again. 

Well,  but,  said  I to  him,  did  you  leave 
her  the  four  shillings  too,  which  you  said 
was  your  week’s  pay? 

Yes,  yes,  says  he,  you  shall  hear  her 
own  it.  So  he  calls  again,  Rachel,  Rachel, 
which,  it  seems,  was  her  name,  did  you 
take  up  the  money?  Yes,  said  she.  How 
much  was  it?  said"  he.  Four  shillings  and 
a groat,  said  she.  Well,  well,  says  h£,  the 
Lord  keep  you  all ; and  so  he  turned  to  go  away. 

As  I could  not  refrain  contributing  tears 
to  this  man’s  story,  so  neither  could  I re- 
frain my  charity  for  his  assistance;  so  I 
called  him,  Hark  thee,  friend,  said  I,  come 
hither,  for  I believe  thou  art  in  health, 
that  I may  venture  thee;  so  1 pulled  out.  my 
hand,  which  was  in  my  pocket  before.  Here, 
said  I,  go  and  call  thy  Rachel  once  more, 
and  give  her  a little  more  comfort  from  me; 
God  will  never  forsake  a family  that  trust 
in  him  as  thou  dost:  so  I gave  him  four 
other  shillings,  and  bid  him  go  lay  them 
on  the  stone,  and  call  his  wife. 

I have  not  words  to  express  the  poor 
man’s  thankfulness,  neither  could  he  express 
it  .himself,  but  by  tears  running  down  his 
face.  He  called  his  wife,  and  told  her  God 
had  moved  the  heart  of  a stranger,  upon 
hearing  their  condition,  to  give  them  all 
that  money;  and  a great  deal  more  such 
as  that  he  said  to  her.  The  woman,  too, 
made  signs  of  the  like  thankfulness,  as  well 
to  Heaven  as  to  me,  and  joyfully  picked  it 
up;  and  I parted  with  uo  money  all  that 
year  that  I thought  better  bestowed. 
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VOYAGE  TO  LILI.1PUT. 

Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver  was  the  third  son 
of  a gentleman  in  Nottinghamshire.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  studied  very  closely  for  three  years : 
but  the  charge  of  maintaining  him  being  too 
great  for  his  father’s  narrow  fortune,  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Bates,  a Surgeon 
in  London.  VVhat  little  money  he  got,  he 
laid  out  in  learning  navigation  and  other 
parts  of  mathematics  as  he  always  fancied 
he  should  be  a great  traveller.  When  his 
time  was  expired,  he  left  Mr.  Bates  and 
studied  physic  two  years  at  Leyden  in  Holland. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Leyden , he 
was  recommended  to  be  surgeon  to  the 
Swallow,  Captain  Abraham  Parnell  com- 
mander, with  whom  he  made  a voyage  or 
two  into  the  Levant,  and  other  parts.  He 
then  resolved  to  settle  in  London , and  his 
old  master,  Mr.  Bates,  recommended  him  to 
several  patients.  He  took  a house  in  the 
Old  Jewry,  and  being  advised  to  marry,  he 
espoused  Miss  Polly  Burton,  daughter  of  a 
hosier  in  Newgatestrect,  with  whom  he  re- 
ceived a portion  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

But  Mr.  Bates  dying  in  two  years  after 
and  Mr.  Gulliver  having  few  friends , his 
businAs  fell  off  very  much;  and  therefore, 
having  consulted  his  wife,  he  determined  to 
go  to  sea  again.  He  was  surgeon  succes- 
sively in  two  ships,  and  made  several  voy- 
ages’to  the  East  and  West-Indies,  by  which 
he  made  some  addition  to  his  fortune.  The 
last  of  these  voyages  not  proving  very  for- 
tunate he  grew  weary  of  the  sea  : and  in- 
tending to  stay  at  home  with  his  wife  and 
family,  he  first  took  a house  in  Fetter-Lane 
and  afterwards  in  Wnpping,  hoping  to  get 
business  among  the  sailors;  but  this  did 
not  answer  his  expectation.  After  waiting 
in  vain  for  three  years,  in  hopes  that  things 
would  mend,  he  accepted  of  an  advantageous 
offer  from  Captain  Pritchard,  of  the  Ante- 
lope, who  was  making  a voyage  to  the 
South-Seas. 

They  sailed  from  Bristol  on  the  4th  of 
May  1699.  Their  voyage  was  at  first  very 
prosperous ; till  leaving  these  seas  and  steer- 
ing their  course  towards  the  East- Indies 
they  were  driven  by  a storm  to  the  north- 
ward of  van  Diemen’s  land.  Twelve  of  tho 
crew  were  dead  by  hard  labour  and  bad  food,,, 
and  the  rest  were  in  a very  weak  condition. 

On  the  5th  of  November  (the  beginning 


of  summer  in  those  parts)  tho  weather  being 
hazy,  they  espied  a rock  within  a cable's 
length  of  the  ship,  and  the  wind  being  strong, 
they  immediately  split  upon  it.  Mr.  Gulli- 
ver and  five  of  the  crew,  heaved  out  the 
boat,  and  made  a shift  to  get  clear  of  tho 
ship  and  the  rock.  They  rowed  till  they 
could  work  no  longer ; and  then , trusting 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  in  about  half  an 
hour  the  boat  was  overset  by  a sudden  squall 
from  the  north.  What  became  of  the  other 
seamen  Mr.  Gulliver  knew  not;  but  he  swam 
with  wind  and  tide,  and  often  in  vain  let  bis 
legs  drop  in  hopes  of  feeling  the  bottom ; at 
last  when  he  was  almost  ready  to  expire,  he 
found  himself  within  his  depth.  And  the 
storm  being  greatly  abated,  ho  walked  above 
a mile  before  he  reached  the  shore ; he  then 
advanced  near  half  a mile  up  the  countiy, 
but  could  not  discover  either  houses  or  in- 
habitants. He  laid  himself  down  on  the 
grass,  which  was  very  short  and  soft,  and 
slept  about  nine  hours  He  awoke  just 
at  daybreak  and  upon  attempting  to  rise, 
he  found  that  he.  could  not  stir;  for  as  he 
lay  on  his  back,  he  found  his  arms  and 
legs  fastened  to  the  ground,  and  his  hair, 
which  was  long  and  thick,  tied  in  the  same 
manner.  In  a little  time  he  felt  something 
alive  moving  on  his  left  leg,  which  advan- 
ced almost  up  to  his  chin,  when  bending 
his  eyes  downwards,  he  perceived  it  to  be 
a human  creature  not  six  inches  high,  with 
a bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand  and  a quiver 
at  his  back.  He  then  felt  at  least  forty- 
more  following  the  first;  and  being  greatlv 
astonished,  he  roared  so  loud,  that  they  all 
ran  back  in  a fright;  and  some  of  them 
broke  their  limbs  by  leaping  from  his  sides 
to  the  ground.  They  soon  after  returned; 
and  one  of  them  who  ventured  t o get  a full 
sight  of  his  face,  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment cried  out:  Hekinnk  Degul.  He  did 
not  understand  their  language,  and  by  often 
straggling  to  get  loose,  lie  at  last  wrenched 
out  the  pegs  and  strings  by  which  he  was 
fastened  to  the  ground,  and  so  far  released 
his  hair,  that  he  could  turn  his  head  side- 
ways; upon  which  the  creatures  ran  off  a 
second  time,  with  a great  shout.  Soon 
after  one  of  them  cried  aloud  Tolgo  Phonal: ; 
when  instantly  Mr.  Gulliver  perceived  so  mo 
hundreds  of  arrows  discharged  upon  his 
hands  and  face,  which  pricked  him  like  so 
many  needles,  and  gave  him  so  much  pain. 
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that  lie  strove  again  to  get  loose.  Some  of 
them  attempted  to  stab  him  in  the  side  with 
their  spears,  but  they  could  not  pierce  his 
buff  waistcoat  When  the  people  observed 
that  he  lay  quiet  they  discharged  no  more 
arrows.  Me  saw  them  busy  in  erecting  a stage 
at  a little  distance,  about  a foot  and  a half 
high,  which  they  had  no  sooner  finished,  than 
four  of  them  ascended  it  by  a ladder.  One 
of  them  who  seemed  to  be  a person  of 
quality,  was  taller  than  those  who  attended 
him,  one  of  whom  held  up  his  train,  and 
was  about  four  inches  high.  He  cried  out 
three  times:  Langrn  Dehul  San;  on  which 
they  cut  the  strings  that  bound  the  left 
side  of  his  head.  The  little  monarch  made 
an  oration,  not  one  word  of  which  Mr. 
Gulliver  could  understand ; he  observed 
however  many  signs  of  threatening,  and 
others  of  promises,  pity  and  kindness,  and 
he  answered  by  motions  of  submission  and 
friendship.  Being  almost  famished  with 
hunger,  he  put  his  finger  frequently  to  his 
mouth , to  signify  to  them  that  he  wanted 
food.  The  Surge  (for  so  they  call  a great 
Lord)  understood,  him  venr  well ; he  de- 
scended from  the  stage,  ana  ordered  several 
ladders  to  be  placed  against  Mr.  Gulliver's 
sides , by  which  above  a hundred  of  the 
people  mounted  and  walked  towards  his 
mouth,  laden  with  baskets  of  meat;  there 
were  shoulders,  legs  and  loins,  shaped  like 
those  of  mutton,  but  smaller  than  the  wings 
of  a lark.  He  eat  two  or  three  of  them  at 
a mouthful , and  took  three  of  the  loaves 
which  were  as  big  as  a musket-bullet  at  a 
time.  The  inhabitants  were  astonished  at 
his  bulk  and  appetite;  and,  on  his  making 
a sign  for  drink,  they  slung  up  one  of  their 
largest  hogsheads,  rolled  it  towards  his  hand 
ana  beat  out  the  top.  He  drank  it  off  at 
a draught,  for  it  did  not  hold  half  a pint, 
and  tasted  like  Burgundy.  They  after- 
wards brought  a second  hogshead  which  he 
also  dispatched;  and  calling  for  more,  found 
they  had  no  more  to  give  him.  When  he 
had  done  these  wonders,  they  shouted  for 
joy,  and  after  warning  the  people  on  the 
ground,  the  king  desired  he  would  throw 
the  empty  barrels  as  far  as  he  could;  and 
when  they  saw  the  vessels  in  the  air,  there 
was  an  universal  shout  of  Hekinak  Degul. 

Mr.  Gulliver  could  not  help  wondering 
at  the  intrepidity  of  these  diminutive  mor- 
tals, who  ventured  to  mount  and  walk  upon 
his  body,  while  one  of  bis  hands  was  at 
liberty,  "without  trembling  at  the  sight  of  so 
prodigious  a creature  as,  he  must  appear  to 
them.  After  some  time  an  ambassador  from 
the  King  appeared  before  him,  who,  pro- 
ducing his  credentials  under  the  royal  seal 


spoke  about  ten  minutes  without  any  sign 
of  anger,  and  yet  with  great  resolution; 
pointing  often  towards  the  metropolis  which 
was  distant  about  half  a mile , whither  it 
was  his  majesty’s  pleasure  that  he  should 
be  conveyed.  Mr.  Gulliver  made  signs  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  be  released;  and  the 
ambassador  understood  very  well  what  he 
meant,  for  he  shook  his  head,  by  way  of 
disapprobation . and  signified  that  he  must 
be  carried  as  a prisoner ; he  therefore  gave 
tokens  that  they  might  do  what  they  would 
with  him,  whereupon  the  Hurgo  and  his 
train  withdrew  with  cheerful  countenances. 
Soon  after  the  people  shouted  out  Peplom 
Seine,  and  he  felt  the  cords  so  far  relaxed, 
that  he  was  able  to  turn  upon  bis  right  side. 
They  then  rubbed  his  hands  and  face  with 
an  ointment  which  took  off"  the  smart  of 
their  arrows,  and  this  circumstance,  added 
to  the  plentiful  meal  he  had  made  caused 
him  to  fall  fast  asleep. 

The  natives  of  Lilliput  are  excellent  ma- 
thematicians and  mechanics;  and  the  king 
immediately  set  five  hundred  carpenters  to 
work , to  prepare  an  engine  by  which  he 
might  be  conveyed  to  the  capital.  It  was 
a wooden  frame,  three  inches  high,  seven 
feet  long  and  four  broad  and  moved  upon 
twenty  two  wheels.  It  was  brought  close 
to  Mr.  Gulliver’s  side  as  he  lay.  To  raise 
so  immense  a creature  upon  this  vehicle, 
eighty  poles  each  a foot  high  were  erected 
and  very  strong  ropes,  of  the  bigness  of 
packthread,  were  fastened  by  hooks  to  many 
bandages  which  the,  workmen  had  girt  round 
his  neck,  hands,  body  and  legs.  Niue  hun- 
dred of  the  strongest  men  were  employed 
to  draw  up  these  cords  bv  pul  lies  fastened 
on  the  poles,  and  in  a few  hours  he  was 
raised  and  slung  into  the  engine  and  tied 
down.  All  this  Mr.  Gulliver  was  told  after- 
wards;. for,  while  the  whole  operation  was 
performing,  he  lay  fast  asleep,  oy  the  force, 
of  a medicine  that  had  been  purposely  in- 
fused in  the  wine  he  bad  drunk.  Fifteen 
hundred  strong  horses,  about  four  inches 
and  a half  high,  were  yoked  to  the  machine, 
and  had  much  ado  to  drag  it  along. 

They  made  a long  march  this  day,  and 
Mr.  Gulliver  was  guarded  in  the  night  bv 
five  thousand  men  on  each  side,  one  half 
of  them  with  torches,  and  the  other  half 
with  bows  and  arrows,  ready  to  shoot  him 
if  he  offered  to  stir.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing they  continued  their  march  and  at  noon 
arrived  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
city  gates. 

The  carriage  stopt  near  an  old  temple, 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  but  which  on 
account  of  a murder  having  been  committed 
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therein  was  never  frequented.  In  this  edi- 
fice it  was  agreed  Mr.  Gulliver  should  lodge. 
The  gate  was  four  feet  high  and  two  feet 
wide  and  on  each  side  were  four  windows. 
To  this  temple  he  was  fastened  by  ninety- 
one  chains,  which  were  fixed  to  his  leg  with 
thirty-six  padlocks.  Just  opposite  stood  a 
famous  turret,  five  feet  high,  to  the  top  of 
which  the  Emperor  and  many  lords  ascend- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  seeing  so  large  a monster; 
vast  numbers  of  people  came  also  upon  the 
same  errand ; and  when  the  workmen  lound 
that  they  had  thoroughly  secured  him,  they 
cut  all  the  strings  with  which  he  was  bound, 
and  upon  his  rising  upon  his  legs  they 
shewed  the  greatest  marks  of  wonder  and 
astonishment. 

Mr.  Gulliver  was  no  sooner  on  his  legs, 
than  he  was  pleased  at  beholding  the  pros- 
pect of  the  country,  large  fields  of  forty 
feet  square ; woods , at  least  sixteen  feet 
long;  and  tall  trees,  almost  seven  feet  high ; 
and  the  city  on  the  left  hand,  which  looked 
like  the  view  of  London  in  a raree-show. 

The  Emperor,  having  descended  from  the 
tower,  came  forward  with  the  queen  and 
many  ladies,  to  examine  Mr.  Gulliver  more 
minutely.  He  had  ordered  his  cooks  and 
butlers  to  prepare  ten  waggon-loads  of  meat 
and  ten  of  wine;  and  he  and  his  attendants 
sat  at  some  distance  to  see  him  dine.  With 
regard  to  the  emperor’s  person,  he  is  taller 
by  a quarter  of  an  ineji  than  any  of  his 
subjects,  which  is  enough  to  strike  them 
nil  with  awe.  His  dress  was  plain  and 
simple;  but  he  wore  a golden  helmet  on 
his  head,  adorned  with  jewels  and  a plume 
of  feathers.  He  suffered  Gulliver  to  take 
him  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand,  after  hav- 
ing drawn  his  sword  to  defend  himself  if 
he  should  not  be  used  kindly.  The  Eihperor 
spoke  often  to  Mr.  Gulliver,  and  Mr.  Gulliver 
as  often  answered  him,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
for  they  could  not  understand  one  another. 
When  the  court  withdrew,  he  was  left  with 
a strong  guard,  to  prevent  the  impertinence 
of  the  rabble,  many  of  whom,  supposing  he 
would  devour  all  the  country  had  the  audacity 
to  shoot  their  arrows  at  him ; but  the  colonel 
ordered  six  of  them  to  be  seized  and  deliver- 
ed into  his  hands;  they  were  immediately 
bound  and  pushed  towards  him.  He  placed 
them  upon  nis  right  hand  and  made  a sign 
as  if  he  would  eat  them  up  alive;  they  were 
greatly  affrighted  and  squalled  terribly  when 
they  saw  him  take  out  nis  knife;  but  after- 
wards looking  mildly  and  cutting  the  strings 
with  which  they  were  bound  ho  placed  them 
gently  on  the  ground,  and  away  they  ran 
as  fast  as  they  were  able.  This  mark  of 


clemency  was  represented  much  to  hfs  ad- 
vantage at  court. 

For  a fortnight  he  lay  upon  the  naked 
pavement  of  bis  house , which  was  smooth 
stone:  during  which  time  six  hundred  beds 
were  brought  in  carriages  and  worked  up 
within  the  building;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  sown  together  in  breadth  ;md  length ; 
and  these  were  four-double,  which  however 
was  barely  sufficient  to  relieve  him  from 
the  hardness  of  the  floor;  and  in  the  same 
manner  also  he  was  provided  with  sheets, 
blankets  and  coverlets. 

The  Emperor  however  had  frequent  coun- 
cils concerning  him;  the  court  apprehended 
his  breaking  loose,  that  his  diet  would  be 
very  expensive  and  might  cause  a famine. 
Sometimes  they  determined  to  starve  him, 
or  to  shoot  him  in  the  face  and  hands  with 
poisoned  arrows;  but  again  they  foresaw 
that  the  stench  of  so  large  a carcase  might 
produce  a plague  in  the  land.  In  one  of 
these  consultations  an  officer  of  the  army 
went  to  the  Council-Chamber,  and  gave,  an 
account  of  his  behaviour  to  the  six  criminals 
just  mentioned,  which  worked  so  favourably 
on  the  mind  of  his  Majesty,  that  he  issued 
orders  for  all  the  villages  within  nine  hun- 
dred yards  round  the  city,  to  deliver  in 
every  morning  six  beeves,  four  sheep  and 
a proper  quantity  of  bread  and  wine  for  his 
subsistence,  for  all  which  they  were  to  be 
paid  bv  the  treasury-board.  Six  hundred 
domestics  were  also  allowed  him , upon 
board  wages,  who  lived  in  tents  on  each 
side  of  the  door  of  his  house.  Three  hundred 
taylors  were  employed  in  making  him  a suit 
of  clothes.  Six  men  of  learning  attended 
to  teach  him  their  language;  and  the  Em- 
peror’s horses  and  troops  frequently  exercised 
near  him,  to  accustom  them  to  so  huge  a 
sight.  He  soon  learned  enough  of  the  lan- 
guage to  acquaint  the  King  of  his  great 
desire  of  liberty  which  he  repeated  on  his 
knees;  but  the  mighty  monarch  informed 
him  that  his  request  could  not  be  granted 
without  the  advice  of  council,  and  that  he 
must  swear  peace  with  him  and  his  King- 
dom; and  further  advised  that  by  his  dis- 
creet behaviour  he  might  obtain  the  good 
opinion  of  him  and  all  his  subjects. 

He  next  desired  that  certain  officers  might 
search  him,  for  probably  he  might  have 
weapons  about  him  which  were  dangerous 
to  the  state.  To  this  Mr.  Gulliver  con- 
sented; he  took  the  two  officers  in  his 
hand  and  pot  them  first  into  one  pocket 
and  then  into  another.  These  gentlemen 
set  down  in  writing  every  thing  they  found, 
and  after  putting  them  safely  ou  the  ground, 
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they  presented  the  inventory  to  the  emperor 
which  was  as  follows: 

In  the  right-hand  coat  pocket  we  fonnd 
a large  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  large  enough 
for  a floor-cloth  to  the  chamber  of  state. 
In  the  left  pocket  a silver  chest  with  a 
Cover  of  the  same  metal;  we  desired  to  see 
it  opened  and  on  our  stepping  into  it  found 
ourselves  mid-leg  deep  in  a sort  of  dust 
which  made  us  sneeze  wonderfully.  In  the 
right  waistcoat  pocket  we  found  a number 
ol  white  thin  substances  folded,  about  the 
bigness  of  three  men,  tied  with  a cable 
and  marked  with  black  figures.  In  the  left 
an  engine  from  the  back  of  which  were 
extended  a row  of  long  poles  resembling 
pallisadoes.  In  the  right-hand  breeches 
pocket  we  saw  a hollow  pillar  of  iron  about 
the  length  of  a man,  fastened  to  a strong 
piece  of  timber,  larger  than  the  pillar;  on 
one  side  of  which  were  huge  pieces  of  strong 
iron  sticking  out;  and  in  the  left  pocket 
another  engine  of  the  same  kind.  In  a 
amaller  pocket  of  the  right  hand  several 
pieces  of  white  and  red  metal  of  different 
sizes;  some  of  the  white  ones  were  so  heavy 
that  we  could  hardly  lift  them.  In  the  left  i 
pocket  were  two  strange  engines  with  one 
of  which  he  told  us  he  shaved  himself  and 
that  with  the  other  he  cut  his  victuals. 
There  were  two  other  smaller  pockets,  from 
one  of  which  he  took  a large  globe,  half 
silver,  and  half  of  some  transparent  metal, 
this  he  put  close  to  our  ears  and  we  were 
surprized  with  a noise  as  loud  as  the  fall 
of  a water-mill.  This  engine  he  called  his 
oracle  and  said  it  pointed  out  the  time  of 
every  action  of  his  life;  we  therefore  pre- 
sume it  is  the  god  that  he  worships.  From 
the  left  fob  he  took  out  a net,  large  enough 
for  a fisherman;  in  this  were  several  pieces 
of  yellow  metal,  which,  if  they  be  real  gold, . 
are  of  more  value  than  all  the  wealth  in 
your  Majesty’s  coffers. 

Round  his  waist  was  a belt  made  of  the 
skin  of  some  unknown  animal,  from  which 
hung  a sword,  the  length  of  nine  men.  On 
his  right  side  was  a bag  containing  two 
cells,  in  one  of  which  were  several  balls  as 
big  as  a man’s  head  and  which  we  were 
scarce  able  to  lift;  the  other  was  filled  with 
black  grains,  about  fifty  of  which  we  could 
hold  in  the  palm  of  our  hands. 

When  this  inventory  was  read  over,  the 
king  desired  Mr.  Gulliver  to  give  up  the 
several  particulars.  He  therefore  first  took 
his  scimitar  out  of  the  scabbard,  and  waving 
it  backward  and  forward , the  reflection  of 
the  sun  greatly  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holders The'  next  thing  he  demanded  was 
one  of  the  hollow  iron  pillars ; Mr.  Gulliver 


took  it  out  of  his  pocket , and  charging  it 
with  powder  only,  be  let  it  off  in  the  air; 
on  which  hundreds  of  the  Lilliputians  fell 
on  the  ground  as  if  they  had  been  dead 
and  even  the  Kmperorwas  greatly  confounded. 
His  pistols  wfcre  then  delivered  up,  together 
with  the  pouch  of  powder  and  fillets  after 
begging  that  the  former  might  be  kept  from 
the  fire,  for  fear  his  Imperial  Majesty's  pa- 
lace might  be  blown  into  the  air.  The  Em- 
peror being  desirous  of  seeing  his  watch, 
two  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guards'  slung  it 
across  a pole,  as  the  draymen  do  a barrel 
of  beer  in  England ; and  he  and  the  learned 
men  were  amazed  at  the  noise  it  made,  and 
at  the  motion  of  the  minute  hand.  His 
money,  knife,  razor,  comb  etc.  were  then 
given  up.  The  scimitar,  pistols  and  pouch 
were  conveyed  by  broad-wneel  waggons  to 
the  king’s  stores,  but  the  rest  of  the  things 
were  restored. 

Mr.  Gulliver’s  gentle  behaviour  gained  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Emperor,  the  army 
and  the  people  in  general.  They  became 
less  apprehensive  of  danger  from  him,  and 
at  last  the  boys  and  girls  would  dance 
country-dances  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  as 
he  lay  on  the  ground,  or  play  at  hide  and 
seek  in  bis  hair. 

The  Emperor  had  a mind  one  day  to 
entertain  him  with  several  shews,  with  none 
of  which  he  was  so  much  diverted  as  that 
of  the  rope-dancers,  who  performed  upon  a 
slender  white  thread , about  two  feet  long, 
and  raised  twelve  inches  from  the  ground. 
This  diversion  is  only  practised  by  the  no- 
bilitv  and  men  of  liberal  education  who  an1 
candidates  lor  the  high  employments  of  the 
state  When  any  great  otlice  becomes  va- 
cant, five  or  six  of  these  candidates  petition 
the  king  to  entertain  his  Majesty  with  a 
dance  on  the  rope,  and  whoever  jumps  the 
highest  is  to  succeed. 

These  diversions  however  arc  often  attend- 
ed with  fatal  accidents;  Mr.  Gulliver  him- 
self saw  two  or  three  people  break  their 
limbs:  and  when  the  ministers  themselves 
are  commanded  to  perform,  they  frequently 
strain  so  far,  that  there  is  hardly  any  of 
them  who  have  not  received  a fall  and  some 
of  them  two  or  three. 

There  is  another  diversion,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Lilliputians;  it  is  as  follows. 
The  Emperor  lays  on  a table  three  silken 
threads,  one  blue,  the  other  red,  and  the 
third  green.  These  threads  are  intended 
for  such  noblemen,  as  are  to  be  distinguished 
by  a particular  mark  of  favour.  The  Em- 
peror holds  a stick  in  his  band,  and  the 
candidates  leap  over  or  creep  under  it,  back- 
ward and  forward;  and  whoever  holds  out 
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longest  in  leaping  and  creeping  is  honoured 
with  the  blue  silk;  the  red  is  given  to  the 
next  and  the  green  to  the  third. 

The  Emperor  at  length  mentioned  his 
intentions  of  releasing  Mr.  Gulliver  in  the 
cabinet,  where,  after  some  ojfposition,  the 
following  preliminaries  were  drawn  up  for 
their  mutual  interest  and  security. 

‘The  most  mighty  Emperor  of  Lilliput, 
delight  and  terror  of  the  universe,  whose 
dominions  extend  5,000  Elustrugs  (about 
twelve  miles)  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe ; 
monarch  of  all  monarchs,  taller  than  the 
sons  of  men ; whose  feet  press  down  to  the 
centre,  and  whose  head  strikes  against  the 
sun;  at  whose  nod  the  nations  tremble; 
pleasant  as  the  spring,  comfortable  as  the 
summer,  fruitful  as  autumn,  dreadful  as 
winter.  — His  sublime  Majesty  proposeth 
to  the  Man-mountain  the  following  articles 
which 'by  a solemn  oath  he  shall  bo  obliged 
to  perform. 

1.  He  shall  not  depart  without  licence. 

2.  He  shall  not  come,  into  the  metropolis 
without  leave. 

3 He  shall  confine  his  walks  to  the  high 
roads,  and  not  lie  down  in  any  meadow 
or  corn-field. 

4.  He  shall  take  care  not  to  trample  upon 
any  of  our  subjects , their  horses  or 
carriages. 

5.  If  an  express  requires  extraordinary  dis- 
patch, he  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  in 
nis  pocket  the  messenger  and  horse,  and 
return  them  safe  and  sound. 

6.  He  shall  be  our  ally  against  our  enemies; 

7.  He  shall  be  aiding  and  assisting  our 
workmen,  in  raising  certain  great  stones 
for  covering  the  park  walls  and  other 
royal  buildings. 

Lastly,  that  upon  the  ratification  of  these 
articles  he  shall  have  a daily  allowance  of 
meat  and  drink,  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty  four  men.' 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Gulliver  hnd  sworn  to, 
and  subscribed  these  articles,  his  chains  were 
unlocked;  and  he  was  at  full  liberty.  He 
immediately  made  his  acknowledgement*  by 
prostrating  himself  at  his  majesty's  feet.  The 
Emperor  graciously  ordered  him  to  rise,  and 
after  many  expressions  of  friendship,  told 
him,  that  Ke  hoped  he  would  prove  an  useful 
servant  and  deserve  the  favour  he  bad  already 
or  might  hereafter  confer  upon  him. 

The  wall  of  the  city  of  Mildendo  is  two 
feet  and  a half  high,  and  seven  inches  broad, 
so  that  a coach  may  be  driven  upon  the  top 
of  it,  and  there  are  strong  towers  at  the 
distance  of  every  ten  feet..  Mr.  Gulliver 
easily  strode  over  the  wall  and  went-  care- 
fully through  the  principal  streets  in  Iris 


waistcoat  only,  for  fear  the  skirts  of  his 
coat  might  damage  the  roofs  and  eaves  of 
the  houses.  The  garret  windows  and  the 
tops  of  the  houses  were  so  crowded  with 
spectators,  that  Mr.  Gulliver  imagined  the 
city  must  contain  at  least  500,000  souls 
Some  of  the  houses  are  five  stories  high, 
the  markets  well  provided,  and  the  shops 
very  rich.  The  city  is  an  exact  square  of 
500  feet;  two  great  streets  which  divide  it 
into  quarters,  are  five  feet  wide;  the  lanes 
and  alleys  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 
The  Emperor’s  palace,  which  is  in  the  centre, 
is  inclosed  by  a wall  two  feet  high ; the  out- 
ward court  is  a vast  square  of  forty  feet  and 
here  stand  the  royal  apartments.  These 
Mr.  Gulliver,  by  lying  down  upon  his  side, 
and  applying  his  face  to  the  windows,  had 
the  pleasure  of  viewing,  and  he  found  them 
more  splendid,  than  could  be  imagined.  He 
saw  the  Empress  and  the  young  Princess  in 
their  several  lodgings,  and- her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  put  her  hand  out  of  the  window 
for  him  to  kiss. 

About  a fortnight  after  Mr.  Gulliver  ob- 
tained his  liberty  he  was  visited  by  Iieldre- 
»al,  the  principal  secretary.  Reldresal  com- 
plimented him  upon  his  liberty  and  entered 
into  a political  conversation  with  great  con- 
fidence. He  informed  Mr.  Gulliver,  that 
the  Lilliputian  empire  laboured  under  two 
evils,  a violent  faction  at  home,  and  the 
danger  of  an  invasion  from  the  island  of 
Blefuacu.  The  abettors  of  this  faction  bore 
the  names  of  Tramecksan  and  Slamecksan, 
because  one  wore  high-heeled  shoes  and  the 
other  low-heeled  ones.  The  Trameck-tam 
assert  that  the  high-heeled  are  more  agreeable 
to  the  constitution,  and  they  are  most  nu- 
merous; but  the  power  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Slamecksans,  since  his  Majesty 
has  determined  to  make  use  of  low  heels 
only  in  the  administration  of  government. 
In  the  middle  of  these  intestine  disputes  the 
Lilliputians  were  threatened  with  an  in- 
vasion from  the  Island  of  Blefuacu,  with 
whom  they  bad  waged  war  for  six  and  thirty 
moons,  from  the  following  important  oc- 
casion. The  primitive  way  of  breaking  eggs 
before  they  were  eaten  was  at  the  broad 
end;  but  nis  present  majesty’s  grandfather 
happening  to  cut  his  finger  in  breaking  an 
egg  according  to  the  ancient  practice,  his 
successor  commanded  all  his  subjects  to 
break  their  eggs  at  the  narrow  end  This 
law  was  so  disagreeable  to  the  people  that 
there  had  been  no  less  than  six  rebellions 
on  the  account,  wherein  one  Emperor  lost 
his  life  and  another  his  crown.  During 
these  commotions  the  Emperors  of  Blefuscn 
frequently  accused  the  Lilliputians  of  schism 
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i'd  rejecting  n fundamental  doctrine  of  their 
Alcoran.  This  however  is  a mere  strain 
upon  the  text;  for  the  words  are,  that  all 
true  believers  break  their  eggs  at  the  con- 
venient end.  And  which  is  the  convenient 
end,  every  man’s  conscience  must  determine. 

Mr.  Gulliver  then  desired  the  secretary 
to  inform  the  Emperor,  that  he  was  ready 
with  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  defend  his 
person  and  state  against  all  invaders. 

Mr.  Gulliver  communicated  to  the  Em- 
peror a project  he  had  formed  of  seizing 
the  enemy’s  whole  fleet  while  it  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbour,  and  ready  to  sail  with 
the  first  fair  wind.  The  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel that  divided  the  two  islands  of  Lilliput 
and  Blefuscu,  was,  in  the  middle,  about  six 
feet;  and  after  being  provided,  with  a pro- 

Oiantity  of  cables,  as  thick  as  pack- 
, and  bars  of  iron  as  thick  as  knit- 
ting needles,  which  he  bent  into  the  form 
of  a hook,  Mr.  Gulliver,  in  his  leather 
jacket  only,  waded  about  thirty  yards  into 
the  sea,  when  being  oat  of  his  depth,  he 
swam  till  he  felt  the  bottom  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  The  enemy  were  so  frightened 
that  they  all  quitted  their  ships  and  made 
towards  the  shore.  Mr.  Gulliver  then  took 
out  his  tackle , fastened  a hook  at  the  prow 
of  each  ship  and  then  tying  all  the  cords 
together  began  to  pull,  but  not  a ship  would 
stir,  for  they  had  all  good  anchorage.  He 
therefore  took  out  his  knife,  and  resolutely 
cut  all  their  cables;  in  executing  this  how- 
ever he  received  a prodigious  number  of 
wounds  in  his  hands  and  face,  from  the  ar- 
rows of  the  enemy.  He  then  took  up  the 
cords  to  which  his  hooks  were  tied,  and 
with  great  ease  drew  fifty  of  the  enemy’s 
men  of  war  after  him. 

The  Emperor  with  his  attendants  stood 
on  the  coaat,  expecting  the  issue  of  this 
adventure.  They  saw  the  ships  move,  but 
could  not  discern  Mr.  Gulliver,  Who  was 
up  to  his  chin  in  water.  They  concluded 
him  to  be  drowned,  and  that  the  enemy’s 
fleet  was  approaching  in  a hostile  manner. 
However,  as  the  sea  became  shallower  every 
step,  be  was  soon  within  hearing,  and  then 
holding  up  the  end  of  the  cable  by  which 
the  ship*  were  fastened  together,  he  cried 
aloud,  Long  live  the  moBt  puissant  Empe- 
ror of  Lilliput  I He  was  received  at  his 
Isnding  with  great  encomiums,  and  created 
» Narvik,  which  is  the  highest  title  of  honour. 

His  Majesty  desired  that  Mr.  Gulliver 
would  take  some  future  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  enemy’s  ships  into  his 
Ports;  and  his  ambition  was  so  great  that 
ne  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  reducing 
Blefuscu  to  a province.  Mr.  Gulliver,  how- 


ever, boldly  protested,  that  he  would  never 
be  an  instrument  of  bringing  a polite,  gen- 
erous, brave  and  free  people  into  slavery. 

This  open  declaration , however,  was  at 
first  productive  of  dislike  in  the  Emperor, 
and  afterwards  of  hatred.  From  this  time 
an  intrigue  began  between  his  majesty  and 
his  ministers  Siat  had  like  to  have  ended 
in  poor  Gulliver’s  destruction. 

Soon  after  the  seizure  of  tbs;  Blefuscuan 
fleet,  ambassadors  were  sent  from  that  na- 
tion with  humble  offers  of  peace.  After 
the  treaty  was  ratified , their  Excellencies 
paid  a visit  to  Mr.  Gulliver;  they  compli- 
mented him  upon  his  valour  and  generosity, 
and  to  the  name  of  their  Emperor  invited 
him  to  pay  a visit  to  their  kingdom.  Ac- 
cordingly the  next  time  he  saw  the  Emperor, 
he  desired  leave  to  wait  on  the  Blefuscuan 
monarch,  which  was  granted  indeed,  but  in 
a very  cold  manner;  for  Flimnap  and  Bol- 
golam  had  represented  his  intercourse  with 
the  ambassadors  as  a mark  of  disaffection. 

The  common  size  of  the  natives  is  about 
six  inches,  and  there  is  the  same  proportion 
in  all  other  animals,  plants  and  trees;  their 
horses  and  oxen  are  four  and  five  inches 
high;  the  sheep  an  inch  and  a half;  their 
geese  the  bigness  of  a beetle  and  so  on. 
Their  tallest  trees  are  about  seven  feet 
high,  and  a good  handsome  cabbage  is  about 
as  big  as  a common  horsebean. 

Their  manner  of  writing  is  very  peculiar, 
being  neither  from  the  right  hand  to  the 
left,  nor  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right, 
nor  from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  but  aslant 
from  one  corner  of  the  paper  to  the  other, 
as  the  ladies  of  England  generally  write. 

Some  of  their  customs  nnd  laws  are  also 
very  peculiar.  All  crimes  against  the  state 
are  punished  with  great  severity;  and  if  the 
accused  person  proves  himself  innocent,  the 
accuser  is  put  to  death.  They  look  upon 
fraud  as  a greater  crime  than  theft;  for 
they  say,  that  care  and  vigilance  may  pre- 
serve a man’s  goods  from  thieves,  but  hon- 
esty has  no  fence  against  conning.  In  chus- 
ing  persons  for  all  public  employments,  they 
have  more  regard  for  good  morals  than 
great  abilities.  Ingratitude  is  among  them 
a capital  crime ; since  whoever  returns  good 
with  evil  must  be  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

The  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
bred  up  in  the  principles  of  honour,  justice, 
courage,  modesty,  clemency,  religion  and 
the  love  of  their' country;  the  sons  of  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  mechanics  are  tutored 
proportiouably ; and  they  are  generally  ap- 
prenticed at  eleven  years  of  age. 

The  young  ladies  are  educated  like  the 
males;  their  governesses  never  entertain 
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them  with  the  stories  of  witches  and  bob- 

fjoblins,  as  is  too  much  practised  in  Eng- 
and;  by  which  means  they  are  as  much 
ashamed  of  being  fools  or  cowards,  as  the 
gentlemen  themselves. 

Mr.  Gulliver’s  suite  of  servants  was  very 
numerous.  He  had  three  hundred  cooks  to 
dress  his  victuals.  He  used  to  place  twenty 
waiters  upon  the  table  and  a hundred  more 
attended  on  the  ground,  some  with  dishes 
of  meat  and  some  with  wine.  A shoulder 
of  mutton  was  one  mouthful  and  a barrel 
of  liquor  a reasonable  draught.  Once  in- 
deed he  had  a surloin  of  beef  so  immensely 
large,  that  he  made  three  bits  of  it.  The 
geese  and  turkeys  were  a scanty  mouthful, 
and  of  their  smaller  fowls  he  frequently 
took  up  twenty  or  thirty  at  a time  upon 
the  ona  of  his  knife. 

Elimnap,  the  treasurer,  was  always  a 
mortal  enemy  to  Mr.  Gulliver.  He  repre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  the  low  condition  of 
the  treasury;  and  in  short  went  so  far  as 
to  inform  him,  that  the  Man-mountain  had 
cost  his  Majesty  above  a million  of  money 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  that  it  wds 
highly  adviseable  that  the  first  fair  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  of  dismissing  him. 

While  Mr.  Gulliver  was  preparing  to  pay 
a visit  to  the  Emperor  of  Blefuscu , a per- 
son of  rank  called  at  his  house  privately, 
and  in  the  night.  After  the  common  sa- 
lutations were  over,  the  worthy  nobleman 
informed  him.  that  at  the  instigation  of 
Flimmtp  the  Treasurer.  Lemioc  the  Com- 
mander in  chief,  Lancon  the  Chamberlain, 
and  Hal  muff  the  grand  justiciary  his  Ma- 
jesty had  resolved  upon  the  following  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  against  him,,  for  trea- 
son and  other  capital  crimes. 

1.  That  after  having  seized  and  secured 
the  fleet  of  Blefuscu.  he  did  refuse  to  des- 
troy all  the  other  shipping,  and  to  put  the 
inhabitants  to  death,  under  a pretence  of 
an  unwillingness  to  destroy  the  liberties  and 
lives  of  an  innocent  people, 

2.  That  he  was  preparing  to  mako  a 
voyage  to  the  court  of  Blefuscu,  (for  which 
he  had  received  only  a verbal  licence)  and 
thereby  to  aid  and  abet  the  Emperor  of 
Blefuscu  against  his  Imperial  Majesty  of 
Lilliput. 

Mr.  Gulliver  at  first  thought  of  pleading 
to  the  articles,  and  boldly  standing  trial; 
but  he  recollected  that  state  trials  generally 
terminate  as  the  judges  please  to  direct. 
He  then  was  strongly  bent  upon  resistance, 
for  while  he  had  liberty,  the  whole  strength 
of  that  empire  could  hardly  subdue  him, 
and  he  could  easily  with  stones  pelt  the 
metropolis  to  piece*. 


At  last  however  he  resolved  to  leave  the 
island  peaceably  and  to  visit  the  Emperor  of 
Blefuscu.  He  went  to  that  side  of  the  is- 
land where  the  fleet  lav.  seized  npon  a large 
man  of  war.  tied  a cable  to  the  prow,  heaved 
anchor,  and  after  stripping  put  his  clothes 
into  the  vessel,  and  arawing  it  after  him, 
socn  arrived  at  the  port  of  Blefuscu.  His 
Majesty,  the  royal  family,  and  great  Officers 
of  the  court  immediately  came  out  to  receive 
him.  The  reception  he  met  with  was  suit- 
able to  the  generosity  of  so  great  a prince; 
but  for  want  of  a proper  house  and  bed  he 
was  forced  to  lie  on  the  ground,  wrapped 
up  in  his  coverlet. 

Three  days  after  M.  Gulliver  arrived  at 
Blefuscu,  he  observed  something  in  the  sea, 
about  half  a league  from  shore,  that  re- 
sembled a boat  overturned  ; and  after  wad- 
ing a considerable  way,  he  found  that  the 
tide  bore  it  towards  the  shore,  and  that  it 
was  really  a boat,  which  some  tempest  had 
driven  from  a ship.  By  the  time  he  had 
waded  up  to  his  chin,  the  boat  was  within 
reach ; he  then  got  behind  it  and  with  little 
difficulty  pushed  it  ashore. 

After  some  time  he  was  informed  that 
an  envoy  was  arrived  from  Lilliput,  with  a 
copy  of  the  articles  of  impeachment,  who 
represented  the  lenity  of  the  Emperor  his 
master,  and  that  he  was  content  the  culprit 
should  be  punished  only  with  the  loss  ot 
his  eyes;  and  that  he  hoped  the  Emperor 
of  Blefuscu  would  order  him  to  be  sent 
back  to  LilliputJjound  hand  and  foot. 

To  this  the  Kmperor  replied,  that  he  be- 
lieved their  Majesties  would  soon  be  made 
easy.  For  that  the  Man-mountain  had  found 
a prodigious  vessel  on  the  shore,  able  to 
carry  him  to  sea,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
fittoil  up  according  to  his  own  direction, 
and  th3t  he  hoped  in  a few  weeks  both 
Empires  would  De  freed  from  so  insupport- 
able an^lncumbrance ; and  with  this  answer 
the  Envoy  returned  to  Lilliput. 

Since  fortune,  whether  good  or  evil,  had 
thrown  a boat  in  Mr.  Gulliver’s  way,  he 
was  now  resolved  to  venture  himself  upon 
the  ocean;  and  the  Emperor  and  most  of 
his  ministers  were  glad  of  the  resolution 

Five  hundred  workmen  were  employed 
to  make  sails  for  the  boat,  by  quilting  tfiir- 
teen  folds  of  their  strongest  linen  together. 
He  twisted  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  of  their 
strongest  cables  together  for  ropes  and  a 
great  stone  served  for  an  anchor.  He  form- 
ed masts  and  oars  from  some  of  the  largest 
forest  trees  and  the  tallow  of  800  oxen 
was  used  in  greasing  the  boat. 

After  every  thing  was  in  readiness.  Mr. 
Gulliver  took  leave  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
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royal  family,  by  whom  he  was  presented 
with  fifty  purses  of  gold  and  a full-length 
picture  of  his  Majesty.  He  stored  the  boat 
with  the  carcases  of  100  oxen,  300  sheep, 
as  much  ready  dressed  meat  as  300  cooks 
could  provide,  and  bread  and  drink  in  pro- 
portion. He  also  took  six  cows  and  two 
bulls  alive ; the  same  number  of  ewes  and 
rams,  with  a good  bundle  of  hay  and  a bag 
of  corn. 

Thus  equipped  he  set  sail  on  the  four 
and  twentieth  of  September  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  descried  an  island  ubout 
four  leagues  distant.  He  advanced  forward, 
and  cast  anchor  on  the  lee-side  of  it  He 
then  took  some  refreshment  and  went  to 
rest.  He  eat  his  breakfast  in  the  morning 
before  the  sun  was  up,  and  heaving  anchor 
steered  the  same  course  he  had  done  the 
day  before.  He  discovered  nothing  all  this 
day,  but  upon  the  next  he  descried  a sail; 
he  bailed  her,  but  got  no  answer;  yet  as 
he  found  he  gained  upon  her,  be  made  all 


the  sail  he  could,  and  in  half  an  hour  she 
espied  him  and  hung  out  her  ancient.  He 
came  up  with  her  at  six  in  the  evening 
and  was  ovcrjovod  to  see  her  English  co- 
lours; he  put  h!s  live  stock  into  his  pockets 
and  got  on  board  with  all  his  cargo  of  pro- 
visions. The  vessel  was  an  English  mer- 
cbnnt-man  returning  from  Japan , and  was 
commanded  by  Mr.  John  Riddel,  who,  when 
Mr.  Gulliver  informed  him  of  his  adven- 
tures, imagined  he  had'lost  his  wits ; where- 
upon taking  bis  oxen  and  sheep  out  of  his 
pockets,  Rfter  great  astonishment  he  clearly 
convinced  the  crew  of  his  veracity. 

The  remainder  of  this  voyage  was  very 
prosperous;  for  they  arrived  in  the  Downs 
on  the  18th  of  April.  Mr.  Gulliver  found 
his  wife  ami  family  in  good  health ; his 
uncle  had  left  him  an  estate  near  Epping 
of  30  pounds  a-year,  and  he  had  a long 
lease  of  the  Black-bull  in  Fetter-Lane  that 
yielded  him  as  much  more,  so  that  be  im- 
mediately settled  with  his  family  at  Bedriff. 


HENRY  FIELDING. 


Henry  Fielding,  born  at  Shurpham  Perk,  Somersetshire 
1707  of  highly  respectable  parents,  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  afterward!  studied  tor  the  law.  By  hla  marriage 
he  Inherited  a fortune  which  however  he  ran  through  in 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  renewed  his 
legal  studies  and  became  a barriatec:  but  hla  practise 
not  enabling  him  to  support  his  family,  he  began  to  write 
for  the  theatre  and  political  pamphlets.  In  1742  appeared 
his  novel  of  ‘Joseph  Andrew**,  which  at  once  showed 
him  to  lie  an  author  of  great  original  merit.  Hla  next 
works  of  importance  are  — *A  Journey  from  This  World 


to  the  Next’,  aud  a ‘History  of  Jonathan  Wild’.  In 
1749  Fielding  was  appointed  a justice  of  Westminster  and 
Middlesex,  in  which  capacity  he  actively  discharged  his 
duties  and  in  the  midst  of  these  engagements  lie  produced 
‘Tom  Jones',  his  best  novel.  In  1751  appeared  ‘Amelia* 
which  was  Fielding's  last  fictitious  work.  The  irregular 
life  of  his  younger  days  brought  on  a premature  old  age 
and  dropsy,  on  account  of  which  he  was  advised  to  try 
a warmer  climate.  In  1754  he  departed  for  Lisbon, 
where  he  died  in  the  same  fear 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  HILL. 

I was  born  in  a village  of  Somersetshire, 
called  Mark,  in  the  year  1657;  my  father 
was  one  of  those  whom  they  call  gentlemen- 
farmers.  He  had  a littlo  estate  of  about 
300  L.  a year  of  his  own,  and  rented  an- 
other estate  of  near  the  same  value.  He 
was  prudent  and  industrious,  and  so  good 
a husbandman,  that  he  might  have  led  a 
very  easy  and  comfortable  life,  had  not  a 
bad  wife  soured  bis  domestic  quiet.  But 
though  this  circumstance  perhaps  made  him 
miserable,  it  did  not  make  him  poor:  for 
he  confined  her  almost  entirely  at  home, 
and  rather  chose  to  bear  eternal  upbraidings 
in  his  own  house,  than  to  injure  his  fortune 
by  indulging  her  in  the  extravagances  she 
desired  abroad. 

He  had  two  sons,  of  which  I was  the 
younger.  He  designed  to  give  us  both  a 
good  education  : but  my  elder  brother,  who,  j 
unhappily  for  him,  was  the  favourite  of  my 
mother,  utterly  neglected  his  learning;  inso-  ! 


much  that  after  having  been  five  or  six 
years  at  school  with  little  or  no  improvement, 
my  father  being  told  by  bis  master,  that  it 
would  be  to  no  purpose  to  keep  him  longer 
there,  at  last  complied  with  my  mother  in 
taking  him  home  from  the  bands  of  that 
tyrant,  as  she  called  his  master ; though  in- 
deed he  gave  the  lad  much  less  correction 
than  his  idleness  deserved,  but  much  more 
it  seems,  than  the  young  gentleman  liked, 
who  constantly  complained  to  his  mother  of 
his  severe  treatment,  and  she  as  constantly 
gave  him  a hearing. 

My  brother  now,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
bid  adieu  to  all  learning,  and  to  every  thing 
else  but  his  dog  and  gun,  with  which  latter 
be  became  so  expert,  that,  though  perhaps 
you  may  think  it  incredible,  he  could  not 
only  hit  a standing  mark  with  great  certain- 
ty, but  hath  actually  shot  a crow  as  it  was 
{ flying  in  the  air.  He  was  fikewise  excellent 
, at  finding  a hare  sitting,  and  was  soon  re- 
! puted  one  of  the  best  sportsmen  in  the 
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country.  A reputation  which  both  he  and 
his  mother  enjoyed  as  much  as  il'  he  had 
been  thought  the  finest  scholar. 

The  situation  of  my  brother  made  me  at 
first  tliink  my  lot  the  harder,  in  being  con- 
tinued at  school:  but  I soon  changed  my 
opinion,  for  as  1 advanced  pretty  fast  in 
learning,  my  labours  became  easy,  and  my 
exercise  so  delightful , that  holidays  #were 
my  most  unpleasant  time:  for  my  mother, 
who  never  loved  me,  now  apprehending  that 
I had  the  greater  share  of  roy  father's  affec- 
tion, and  finding,  or  at  least  thinking,  that 
I was  more  taken  notice  of  by  some  gentle- 
men of  learning,  and  particularly  by  the 
parson  of  the  parish,  than  my  brother,  she 
now  hated  my  sight,  and  made  home  so 
disagreeable  to  me,  that  what  is  called  by 
schoolboys  Black  Monday,  was  to  me  the 
whitest  in  the  whole  year. 

Having,  at  length,  gone  through  the 
school  at  Taunton,  I was  thence  removed 
to  Exeter  College  in  Oxford,  where  I re- 
mained four  years;  at  the  end  of  which  an 
accident  took  me  off  entirely  from  my  stu- 
dies; and  hence  I may  truly  date  the  rise 
of  all  which  happened  to  me  afterwards 
in  life. 

There  was  at  the  same  college  with  my- 
self oue  Sir  George  Gresham,  a young  fel- 
low who  was  entitled  to  a very  considerable 
fortune ; which  he  was  not , by  the  will  of 
his  father,  to  come  into  full  possession  of, 
till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
However,  the  liberality#of  his  guardians  gave 
him  little  cause  to  regret  the  abundant  cau- 
tion of  his  father:  for  they  allowed  him 
five  hundred  pounds  a year  while  he  re- 
mained at  the  university,  and  lived  as  wicked 
and  as  profligate  a life,  as  he  could  have 
done,  bad  he  been  never  so  entirely  master 
of  his  fortune;  for  besides  the  five  hundred 
a year  which  he  received  from  his  guardians, 
he  found  means  to  spend  a thousand  more. 
He  was  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  what  credit  he 
pleased. 

This  young  fellow,  among  many  other 
tolerable  bad  qualities,  had  one  very  diabo- 
lical. He  had  a great  delight  in  destroying 
and-  ruining  the  youth  of  inferior  fortune, 
by  drawing  them  into  expenccs  which  they 
could  not  afford  so  well  as  himself ; and  the 
better,  and  worthier,  and  soberer  any  young 
man  was,  the  greater  pleasure  and  triumph 
had  he  in  his  destruction , thus  acting  the 
character  which  is  recorded  of  the  aevil, 
and  going  about  seeking  whom  he  might 
devour. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  fall  into  an  ac- 
quaintance and  intimacy  with  this  gentleman. 


My  reputation  of  diligence  in  my  studies 
made  me  a desirable  object  of  his  mischiev- 
ous intention ; and  my  own  inclination  made 
it  sufficiently  easy  for  him  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose; for  though  I had  applied  myself  with 
much  industry  to  books,  in  wluch  I took 
great  delight,  there  were  other  pleasures  in 
which  I was  capable  of  taking  much  greater. 

I had  not  long  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Sir  George,  before  I became  a partaker 
of  all  his  pleasures,  and  wheu  I was  once 
entered  on  that  scene,  neither  my  inclination 
nor  my  spirit,  would  suffer  me  to  play  an 
under-part.  I was  second  to  none  of  the 
company  in  any  aets  of  debauchery ; nay,  I 
soon  distinguished  myself  so  notably  in  all 
riots  anil  disorders,  that  my  name  generally 
stood  first  in  the  roll  of  delinquents;  and, 
instead  of  being  lamented  as  the  unfortunate 
pupil  of  Sir  George,  1 was  now  accused  as 
the  person  who  had  misled  and  debauched 
that  hopeful  young  gentleman;  for  though 
he  was  the  ringleader  and  promoter  of  all 
the  mischief,  he  was  never  so  considered. 
I fell  at  last  under  the  censure  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  ex- 
pulsion. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  such  a life 
as  I am  now  describing,  must  be  incompa- 
tible with  my  further  progress  in  learning; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  I addicted  myself 
more  and  more  to  loose  pleasure,  I must 
grow  more  and  more  remiss  in  application 
to  my  studies.  This  was  truly  the  conse- 
quence; but  this  was  not  all.  My  expence* 
now  greatly  exceeded  not  only  my  former 
income,  but  those  additions  which  I extorted 
from  my  poor  generous  father,  on  pretences 
of  sums  Being  necessary  for  preparing  for 
my  approaching  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
These  demands,  however,  grew  at  last  so 
frequent  and  exorbitant,  that  my  father, 
by  slow  degrees , opened  his  ears  to  the 
accounts  _ which  he  received  from  many 
quarters  of  my  present  behaviour:  and  which 
my  mother  failed  not  to  echo  very  faithfully 
and  loudly,  adding:  ‘Ay,  this  is  the  fine 

gentleman,  the  scholar  who  doth  so  much 
onour  to  his  family,  and  is  to  be  the  mak- 
ing of  it.  I thought  what  all  this  leamiug 
would  come  to.  He  is  to  he  the  ruin  of  us 
all,  I find,  after  his  elder  brother  had  been 
flenied  necessaries,  for  his  sake , to  perfect 
his  education  forsooth,  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  us  such  interest:  I thought  what  the 
interest  would  come  to.’ 

My  father,  therefore,  began  now  to  return 
remonstrances,  instead  of  money,  to  my  de- 
mands , which  brought  my  affairs  perhaps 
a little  sooner  to  a crisis;  but  had  he  re- 
mitted me  bis  whole  income,  it  could  have 
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sufficed  a very  short  time  to  support  one 
who  kept  pace  with  the  expences  of  Sir 
George  Gresham. 

It  is  more  than  possible,  that  the  distress 
I was  now  in  for  money,  and  the  imprac- 
ticability of  going  on  in  this  manner,  might 
have  restored  me  at  once  to  my  senses  and 
to  my  studies,  bad  I openeil  my  eyes,  before 
I became  involved  in  debts,  from  which  I 
saw  no  hopes  of  ever  extricating  myself. 
This  was  indeed  the  great  art  of  Sir  George, 
and  by  which  he  accomplished  the  ruin  of 
many,  whom  he  afterwards  laughed  at  as 
Idols  and  coxcombs,  for  vying,  as  he  called 
it,  with  a man  of  his  fortune.  To  bring 
this  about,  ho  would  now  and  then  advuncc 
a little  money  himself,  in  order  to  support 
the  credit  of  the  unfortunate  youth  with 
other  people;  till,  by  means  of  that  very 
credit,  he  was  irretrievably  undone. 

My  mind  being,  by  these  means,  grown 
as  desperate  as  my  fortune,  there  was  scarce 
a wickedness  which  1 did  not  meditate , in 
order  for  my  relief.  Self-murder  itself  be- 
came the  subject  of  my  serious  deliberation ; 
and  I bad  certainly  resolved  on  it,  bad  not 
a more  shameful,  though  perhaps  less  sinful 
thought  expelled  it  from  my  head.  I pro- 
test, so  many  years  have  not  washed  away 
the  sbanfe  of  this  fact,  and  I shall  blush 
while.  I relate  it  I had  a chum,  a very 
prudent,  frugal  young  lad,  who,  though  he 
had  no  very  large  allowance,  had  by-  his 
parsimony  heaped  up  upwards  of  forty  gui- 
neas, which  I knew  ne  kept  in  his  escritoire. 
I took  therefore  an  opportunity  of  purloining 
bis  key  from  his  breeches  pocket  while  he 
was  asleep,  and  thus  made  myself  master 
of  all  his  riches.  After  which  I again  con- 
veyed his  key  into  his  pocket,  and  counter- 
feiting sleep,  though  1 never  once  closed 
my  eyes,  lay  in  bed  till  after  he  arose  and 
went  to  prayers,  an  exercise  to  which  I had 
long  been  unaccustomed. 

Timorous  thieves,  by  extreme  caution, 
often  subject  themselves  to  discoveries,  which 
those  of  a bolder  kind  escape.  Thus  it 
happened  to  me;  for  had  I boldly  broke 
open  his  escritoire,  I had,  perhaps,  escaped 
even  his  suspicion,  but  as  it  was  plain  that 
the  person  who  fobbed  him  had  possessed 
himself  of  his  key,  he  had  no  doubt,  when 
he  first  missed  his  money,  but  that  his  chum 
was  certainly  the  thief.  Now  as  he  was 
of  a fearful  disposition,  and  much  my  inferior 
in  strength,  and  I believe,  in  courage,  he 
did  not  dare  to  confront  me  with  my  guilt, 
for  fear  of  worse  bodily  consequences,  which 
might  happen  to  him.  He  repaired  there- 
fore immediately  to  the  vice-chancellor,  and, 
upon  swearing  to  the  robbery,  and  to  the 


circumstances  of  it,  very  easily  obtained  a 
warrant  against  one  who  had.  now  so  bail  a 
character  tbrough  the  whole  university. 

Luckily  for  me,  I lay  out  of  the  college 
the  next  evening ; for  that  day  I attended  a 
young  lady  in  a chaise  to  Whitney,  where 
we  staid  all  night ; and  in  our  return  the 
next  morning  to  Oxford,  I met  one  of  my 
cronies,  who  acquainted  me  with  sufficient 
news  concerning  myself  to  moke  me  turn  my 
horse  another  way. 

Having  now  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
returning  to  Oxford,  the  next  thing  which 
offered  itself  was  a journey  to  London.  I 
imparted  this  intention  to  my  companion, 
who  at  first  remonstrated  against  it;  but 
upon  producing  my  wealth,  she  iuftned  lately 
consented.  We  tfien  struck  across  the 
country  into  the  great  Cirencester  road,  and 
made  such  haste,  that  we  spent  the  next 
evening  save  one  in  London. 

I was  now  reduced  to  a much  higher  de- 
gree of  distress  than  before ; the  necessaries 
of  life  began  to  be'  numbered  among  my 
wants:  and  what  made  my  case  still  the 
more  grievous,  was,  that  my  paramour,  of 
whom  1 was  now  grown  immoderately  fond, 
shared  the  same  distresses  with  myself.  To 
see  a woman  you  love  in  distress;  to  be 
unable  to  relieve  ber,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  reflect  that  you  have  brought  her  into 
this  situation,  is,  perhaps,  a curse  of  which 
no  imagination  can  represent  the  horrors  to 
those  who  have  not  felt  it. 

This  circumstance  so  severely  aggravated 
the  horrors  of  my  present  situation,  that 
they  became  absolutely  intolerable.  I could 
with  less  pain  endure  the  raging  of  my  own 
natural  unsatisfied  appetites,  even  hunger  or 
thirst,  than  I could  submit  to  leave  ungra- 
tified the  most  whimsical  desires  of  a woman, 
on  whom  1 so  extravagantly  doated,  that 
I firmly  intended  to  in  airy  her.  But  the 
good  creature  was  unwilling  to  consent  to 
an  action  which  the  world  might  think  so 
much  to  my  disadvantage.  And,  as  possibly, 
she  compassionated  the  daily  anxieties  which 
she  must  have  perceived  me  suffer  on  her 
account,  she  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  my 
distress.  She  soon  indeed  found  means  to 
relieve  me  from  my  troublesome  and  per- 
plexed situation:  for  while  I was  distracted 
with  various  invention  to  supply  her  with 
pleasures,  she  very  kindly  — betrayed  me  to 
one  of  her  former  lovers  at  Oxford,  by  whose 
care  and  diligence  I was  immediately  appre- 
hended and  committed  to  gaol. 

Here  I first  began  seriously  to  reflect  on 
the  miscarriages  of  my  former  life,  on  the 
errors  I had  been  guilty  of;  on  the  mis- 
fortunes which  I had  brought  on  myself; 
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and  on  the  grief  which  I must  have  occa-  on  which  (though  there  are  many  who  never 
sioned  to  one  of  the  best  of  fathers.  When  taste  either  but  in  public)  there  arc  some 
I added  to  all  these  the  perfidy  of  my  mis-  who  can  feed  very  plentifully,  and  very 
tress,  such  was  the  horror  of  my  mind,  that  fatally,  when  alone. 

life,  instead  of  being  longer  desirable,  grew  But  as  there  is  scarce  any  human  good 
the  object  of  my  abhorrence;  and  I could  without  its  concomitant  evil,  so  there  are 
have  gladly  embraced  death,  as  my  dearest  people  who  find  an  inconvenience  in  this 
friend,  if  it  had  oflered  itself  to  my  choice  unobserving  temper  of  mankind,  — I mean 
unattended  by  shame.  • persons  who  have  no  money;  for  ns  you 

The  time  of  the  assizes  soon  came,  and  are  not  put*  out  of  countenance,  so  neither 
I was  removed  by  Habeas  Corpus  to  Ox-  are  you  clothed  or  fed  by  those  who  do 
ford , where  I expected  certain  conviction  hot  know  you.  And  a man  may  be  as  easily 
and  condemnation;  but,  to  my  great  sur-  starved  in  LeAdcnhall- market,  as  in  the 
prise,  none  appeared  against  me,  and  1 was,  deserts  of  Arabia. 

at  the  end  of  the  sessions , discharged  for  It  was  at  present  my  fortune  to  be  des- 
want  of  prosecution.  In  short,  my  chum  titute  of  that  great  evil,  as  it  is  apprehended 
had  left  Oxford,  and  whether  from  indolence,  to  be  by  several  writers,  who,  I suppose, 
or  from  what  other  motive,  I am  ignorant,  were  over-burthened  with  it,  namely,  money, 
had  declined  concerning  himself  any  further  One  evening,  as  I was  passing  through 
in  the  affair.  the  Inner  Temple  very  hungry,  and  very 

I had  now  regained  my  liberty,  but  I miserable,  I heard  a voice  on  a sudden 
had  lost  my  reputation:  for  there  is  a hailing  me  with  great  familiarity  by  ray 
wide  difference  between  the  case  of  a man  Christian  name : and  upon  my  turning  about, 
wbo  is  barely  acquitted  of  a crime  in  a I presently  recollected  the  person  who  so 
court  of  justice,  and  of  him  who  is  acquit-  saluted  me,  to  have  been  my  fellow-colle- 
ted  in  his  own  heart,  and  in  the  opinion  giate;  one  who  had  left  the  university  above 
of  the  people.  1 was  conscious  of  my  guilt,  a year,  and  lone  before  anv  of  my  misfor- 
and  ashamed  to  look  any  one  in  the  face,  tunes  had  befallen  me.  This  gentleman, 
so  resolved  to  leave  Oxford  the  next  morning,  whose  name  was  Watson,  shook  me  heartily 
before  the  day-light  discovered  me  to  the  by  the  hand,  and  expressing  great  joy  at 
eyes  of  any  beholders.  meeting  me,  proposed  our  immediately 

When  I had  got  clear  of  the  city,  it  first  drinking  a bottle  together.  I first  declined 
entered  into  my  head  to  return  home  to  my  the  proposal , and  pretended  business ; but 
father,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  his  forgive-  as  he  was  very  earnest  and  pressing,  hunger 
ness ; but  as  I had  no  reason  to  doubt  his  at  last  overcame  my  priue,  and  I fairly 
knowledge  of  all  which  had  past,  and  as  i confessed  to  him  I had  no  money  in  my 
I was  well  assured  of  his  great  aversion  to  ; pocket;  yet  not  without  framing  a lie  for 
all  acts  of  dishonesty,  I could  entertain  no  an  excuse,  and  imputing  it  to  my  having 
hopes  of  being  received  by  him,  especially  changed  my  breeches  tnat  morning.  Mr. 
since  1 was  too  certain  of  all  the  good  Watson  answered,  ‘I  thought,  Jack,  you 
offices  in  the  power  of  my  mother:  nay,  ami  I had  been  too  old  acquaintance  for 
had  my  father’s  pardon  been  as  sure,  as  1 you  to  mention  such  a matter.’  He  then 
conceived  his  resentment  to  be,  I yet  question  took  me  by  the  arm , and  was  pulling  me 
whether  1 could  have  had  the  assurance  along;  but  I gave  him  very  little  trouble, 
to  behold  him,  or  whether  I could,  upon  for  my  own  inclinations  pulled  me  much 
any  terms,  have  submitted  to  live  and  stronger  than  he  could  do. 
converse  with  those,  who,  I was  convinced,  We  then  went  into  the  Friars,  which  is 
knew  me  to  have  been  guilty  of  so  base  the  sccno  of  all  mirth  and  jollity.  Here, 
an  action.  when  we  arrived  at  the  tavern,  Mr.  Watson 

I hastened  therefore  back  to  London,  applied  himself  to  the  drawer  only,  without 
the  best  retirement  of  either  grief  or  shame,  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  cook;  for  he 
unless  for  persons  of  a very  public  charae-  had  no  suspicion  but  that  I had  dined  long 
ter;  for  hero  you  have  the  advantage  of  since.  However,  as  the  case  was  really 
solitude  without  its  disadvantage,  since  you  otherwise,  I forged  another  falsehood,  anil 
may  be  alone  and  in  company  at  the  same  told  my  companion,  I had  been  at  the  fur- 
time  ; and  while  you  walk  or  sit  unobserved,  ther  end  of  the  city  on  business  of  eonse- 
noise,  hurry,  nnd  a constant  succession  of  quence,  and  had  snapt  up  a rauttonchop  in 
objects,  entertain  the  mind,  and  prevent  haste;  so  that  I was  again  hungry  and 
the  spirits  from  preying  on  themselves,  or  wished  he  would  add  a beef-steak  to  his 
rather  on  grief  or  shame,  which  are  the  I bottle. 

most  unwholesome  diet  in  the  world;  and  I began  now  to  feel  myself  extremely 
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hippy.  The  meat  and  wine  soon  revived  inv 
spirits  to  a high  pitch,  and  I enjoyed  much 
pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, the  rather  aa  I thought  him 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened  at 
the  university  since  bis  leaving  it. 

Bat  be  did  not  suffer  me  to  remain  long 
in  this  agreeable  delusion;  for  taking  a 
bumper  in  one  hand,  and  holding  me  by 
the  other:  ‘Here,  my  boy,’  cries  he,  ‘here’s 
wishing  you  joy  of  your  being  honourably 
acquitted  of  that  affair  laid  to  your  charge.’ 
1 was  thunder-struck  with  confusion  at  those 
• words,  which  Watson  observing,  proceeded 
thus — ‘Nay,  never  be  ashamed,  man;  thou 
hast  been  acquitted,  and  no  one  now  dares 
call  thee  guilty;  bueprithee  do  tell  me,  who 
am  thy  friend,  I hope  thou  didst  really  rob 
him;  for  rat  me,  if  it  was  not  a meritorious 
action  to  strip  such  a sneaking  pitiful  rascal: 
and  instead  of  the  two  hundred  guineas, 
I wish  you  had  taken  as  many  thousands. 
Come,  come,  my  boy,  don’t  be  shy  of  con- 
fessing to  me;  you  are  not  now  brought 
before  one  of  the  pimps.  D— n me,  if  I 
don't  honour  you  for  it;  for,  as  I hope  for 
salvation,  I would  have  made  no  manner  of 
scruple  of  doing  the  same  thing.’ 

This  declaration  a little  relieved  my 
abashmeht;  and  as  wine  had  now  somewhat 
opened  my  heart,  I very  freely  acknowledged 
the  robbery,  but  acquainted  him,  that  he 
bad  been  misinformed  as  to  the  sum  taken, 
which  was  little  more  than  a filth  part  of 
what  he  had  mentioned. 

‘1  am  sorry  for  it  with  all  my  heart,’ 
quoth  he,  ‘and  I wish  thee  better  success 
another  time.  Though,  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  shall  have  no  occasion  to  run 
any  such  risk.  Here,  said  he,  taking  some 
dice  out  of  his  pocket,  here’s  the  stuff. 
Here  are  the  little  doctors  which  cure  the 
distemper*  of  the  purse.  Follow  but  my 
counsel  and  I will  shew  you  a way  to  empty 
the  pocket  of  a queer  cull,  without  any 
dnngor  of  the  nubbing  cheat.’ 

We  had  now  each  drank  our  bottle,  when 
Mr.  Watson  said,  the  board  was  sitting,  and 
that  he  most  attend,  earnestly  pressing  me, 
at  the  same  time,  to  go  with  him  and  try 
my  fortune.  I answered,  he  knew  that  was 
at  present  out  of  my  power,  as  1 had  in- 
formed him  of  the  emptiness  of  my  pocket 
To  say  the  truth,  I doubted  not,  from  his 
many  strong  expressions  of  friendship,  but 
that'  he  would  oner  to  lend  me  a small  sum 
for  that  purpose;  but  he  answered:  ‘never 
mind  that , man , e’en  boldly  run  a levant, 
but  be  circumspect  as  to  the  man.  I will 
tip  you  the  proper  person,  which  may 
be  necessary,  as  you  do  not  know  the 


town,  nor  can  distinguish  a rum  cull  from 
a queer  one.’ 

The  bill  was  now  brought,  when  Watson 
paid  his  share,  and  was  departing.  I re- 
minded him,  not  without  blushing,  of  my 
having  no  money.  He  answered:  ‘that 
signifies  nothing,  score  it  behind  the  door, 
or  make  a bold  brush,  and  take  no  notice. 
— Or  stay,  says  he,  I will  go  down  stair* 
first,  and  then  do  you  take  up  my  money, 
and  score  the  whole  reckoning  at  the  bar, 
and  1 will  wait  for  you  at  the  comer.’  I 
expressed  some  dislike  at  this,  and  hinted 
my  expectation  that  he  would  have  deposited 
the  whole ; but  he  swore  he  had  not  another 
six-pence  in  his  pocket. 

He  then  went  down,  and  I was  prevailed 
on  to  take  up  the  money  and  follow  him, 
which  I did  close  enough  to  hear  him  tell 
the  drawer  the  reckoning  was  upon  the  table. 
The  drawer  passed  by  me  up  stairs;  but  I 
made  such  haste  into  the  street,  that  I 
heard  nothing  of  his  disappointment,  nor 
did  I mention  a syllable  at  the  bar,  according 
to  my  instructions. 

We  now  went  directly  to  the  gaming  table, 
where  Mr.  Watson  to'  my  surprize,  pulled 
out  a large  sum  of  money,  and  placed  it 
before  him,  as  did  many  others;  all  of  them, 
no  doubt,  considering  their  own  heaps  as  so 
many  decoy  birds,  whieh  were  to  entice  and 
draw  over  the  heaps  of  their  neighbours. 

Here  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the 
freaks  which  fortune,  or  rather  the  dice, 
played  in  this  her  temple.  Mountains  of 
gold  were  in  a few  moments  reduced  to 
nothing  at  one  part  of  the  table,  and  rose 
as  suddenly  in  another.  The  rich  grow  in 
a moment  poor,  and  the  poor  as  suddenly 
became  rich,  so  that  it  seemed  a philosopher 
could  nowhere  have  so  well  instructed  his 
upils  in  the  contempt  of  riches,  at  least 
e could  nowhere  have  better  inculcated 
the  incertainty  of  their  duration. 

For  my  own  part,  after  having  consider- 
ably improved  my  small  estate,  I at  last 
entirely  demolished  it.  Mr.  Watson  too, 
after  much  variety  of  luck,  rose  from  flic 
table  in  some  heat,  and  declared  he  had 
lost  a cool  hundred,  and  would  play  no 
longer.  Then  coming  up  to  me,  he  asked  me 
to  return  with  him  to  the  tavern  ; but  I posi- 
tively refused,  saying,  I would  not  bring 
myself  a second  time  into  such  a dilemma; 
and  especially  rs  he  had  lost  all  his  money, 
and  was  now  in  my  own  condition.  ‘Pooh’, 
says  he,  ‘I  have  just  borrowed  a couple  of 
guineas  of  a friend,  %nd  one  of  them  is  at 
your  service.’  He  immediately  put  one  of 
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them  into  my  hand,  and  I no  longer  resisted 
his  inclination. 

I was  at  first  a little  shocked  at  return- 
ing to  the  same  house  whence  we  had  de- 
parted in  so  unhandsome  a manner;  but 
when  the  drawer,  with  very  civil  address, 
told  us,  ‘he  believed  we  had  forgot  to  pay 
our  reckoning,’  I became  perfectly  easy, 
and  very  readily  gave  him  a guinea,  bid 
him  pay  himself,  and  acquiesced  in  the 
unjust  charge  which  had  been  laid  on  my 
memory. 

Mr.  Watson  now  bespoke  the  most  ex- 
travagant supper  he  could  well  think  of; 
and  though  he  had  contented  himself  with 
simple  claret  before,  nothing  now  but  the 
most  precious  Burgundy  would  serve  his 
purpose.. 

Our  company  was  soon  increased  by 
the  addition  of  several  gentlemen  from  the 
gaming-table:  most  of  whom,  as  I after- 
wards found,  came  not  to  the  tavern  to 
drink,  but  in  the  way  of  business;  for  the 
true  gamesters  pretended  to  be  ill,  and  re- 
fused their  glass,  while  they  plied  heartily 
two  young  fellows,  who  were  to  be  after- 
wards pillaged,  as  indeed  they  were  without 
mercy."  Of  this  plunder  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  a snarer,  though  1 was  not 
yet  let  into  the  secret 

There  was  one  remarkable  incident  at- 
tended this  tavern  play;  for  the  money,  by 
degrees,  totally  disappeared,  so  that  though 
at  the  beginning  the  table  was  half  covered 
with  gold,  yet  before  the  play  ended, 
which  it  did  not  till  the  next  day,  being 
Sunday,  at  noon,  there  was  scarce  a single 
guinea  to  be  seen  on  the  table;  and  this 
was  the  stranger,  as  every  person  present, 
except  myself,  declared  he  had  lost;  and 
what  was  become  of  the  money*,  unless  the 
devil  himself  carried  it  away,  is  difficult  to 
determine. 

My  fellow  collegiate  had  now  entered 
me  in  a new  scene  of  life.  I soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  whole  fraternity  of 
sharpers,  and  was  let  into  their  secrets;  I 
mean  into  the  knowledge  of  those  gross 
cheats  which  arc  proper  to  impose  upon 
the  raw  and  inexperienced:  for  there  are 
some  tricks  of  a finer  kind,  which  are 
known  only  to  a few  of  the  gang,  who 
are  at  the  head  of  their  profession;  a 
degree  of  honour  beyond  my  expectation : 
for  drink,  to  which  I was  immoderately 
addicted  and  the  natural  warmth  of  my 
passions,  prevented  me  from  arriving  at 
any  great  success  in  an  art,  which  requires  | 
as  much  coolness  as  the  most  austere  school 
of  philosophy.  * 

Mr.  Watson,  with  whom  I now  lived  in 


the  closest  amity  had  unluckily  the  former 
failing  to  a very  great  excess;  so  that,  in- 
stead of  making  a fortune  by  his  profession, 
as  some  others  did,  he  was  alternately  rich 
and  poor,  and  was  often  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  his  cooler  friends,  over  a bottle 
which  they  never  tasted,  that  plunder  which 
be  had  taken  from  culls  at  the  public  table. 

However,  we  both  made  a shift  to  pick 
up  an  uncomfortable  livelihood,  and  for  two 
years  1 continued  of  the  calling,  during 
which  time  I tasted  all  the  varieties  of  for- 
tune; sometimes  flourishing  in  affluence,  and 
at  others  being  obliged  to  struggle  with  al- 
most incredible  difficulties.  To-day  wallow- 
ing in  luxury,  and  to-morrow  reduced  to 
the  coarsest  and  most  homely  fare;  my  fine 
clothes  being  often  on  my  back  in  the  even- 
ing, and  at  the  pawn-shop  the  next  morning. 

One  night,  as  1 was  returning  pennyless  * 
from  the  gaming-table,  I observed  a very 
great  disturbance,  and  a large  mob  gathered 
together  in  the  street.  As  I was  in  no 
danger  from  pick-pockets,  I ventured  into 
the  crowd,  where,  upon  enquiry,  I found 
that  a man  had  been  robbed  and  very  ill 
used  by  some  ruffians.  The  wounded  man 
appeared  very  bloody,  and  seemed  scarce 
able  to  support  himself  *on  his  legs.  As  1 
had  not  therefore  been  deprived  or  my  hu- 
manity by  my  present  life  and  conversation, 
though  they  bad  left  me  very  little  of  either 
honesty  or  shame,  1 immediately  offered  my 
assistance  to  the  unhappy  person,  who  thank- 
fully accepted  it,  and  putting  himself  under 
my  conduct,  begged  me  to  convey  him  to 
some  tavern,  where  he  might  send  for  a 
surgeon,  being,  as  he  said,  faint  with  loss 
of  blood.  He  seemed  indeed  highly  pleased 
at  finding  one  who  appeared  in  the  dress 
of  a gentleman:  for  as  to* all  the  rest  of 
the  company  present,  their  outside  was  such 
that  he  could  not  wisely  plaoe  any  confi- 
dence in  them. 

I took  the  poor  man  by  the  arm,  and 
led  him  to  the  tavern  where  we  kept  our 
rendez-vous,  as  it  happened  to  be  the  near- 
est at  hand.  A surgeon  happening  luck- 
ily to  be  in  the  house,  immediately  attend- 
ed, and  applied  himself  to  dressing  his 
wounds,  which  I had  the  pleasure  to  hear 
were  not  likely  to  be  mortal. 

The  surgeon  having  very  expeditiously 
and  dexterously  finished  his  business,  began’ 
to  enquire  in  what  part  of  the  town  the 
wounded  man  lodged;  who  answered,  ‘that 
he  was  come  to  town  that  very  morning; 

I that  his  horse  was  at  an  inn  in  Piccadilly, 
and  that  he  had  no  other  lodging,  and  -very 
little  or  no  acquaintance  in  town.’ 

This  surgeon,  whose  name  1 have  for- 
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r,  though  I remember  it  began  with  an 
had  the  brat  character  in  Ins  profession 
and  was  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king.  He 
bad  moreover  many  good  qualities,  and 
was  a very  generous,  good-natured  man, 
and  ready  to  do  any  service  to  his  l'ellow- 
creatures.  He  offered  bis  patient  the  use 
of  bis  chariot  to  carry  him  to  his  inn,  and 
at  the  same  time  whispered  in  his  ear, 
that  if  he  wanted  any  money,  he  would 
furnish  him. 

The  poor  man  was  not  now  capable  of 
returning  thanks  for  this  generous  offer: 
for  having  had  his  eyes  for  some  time  stead- 
fastly on  me,  he  threw  himself  back  in  bis 
chair,  crying:  ‘O,  my  son  I my  sonl’  and 
then  fainted  away. 

Many  of  the  people  present  imagined 
this  accident  had  happened  through  his  loss 
of  blood;  but  I,  who  at  the  same  time  be- 
gan to  recollect  the  features  of  my  father,' 
was  now  confirmed  in  my  suspicion , and 
satisfied  that  it  was  he  himself  who  appeared 
before  me.  I presently  ran  to  him,  raised 
him  in  my  arms,  and  kissed  bis  cold  lips 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.  Here  I must 
draw  a curtain  over  a stiene  which  1 cannot 
describe : for  though  I did  not  lose  my  being, 
as  my  father  for  a while  did , my  senses 
were  however  so  overpowered  with  affright 
and  surprise,  that  I am  a stranger  to  what 
passed  during  some  minutes,  and  indeed  till 
my  father  hail  again  recovered  from  his 
swoon;  and  I found  myself  in  his  arms, 
both  tenderly  embracing  each  other,  while 
the  tears  trickled  apace  down  the  cheeka 
of  each  of  ua. 

Most  of  those  present  seemed  affected  by 
this  scene,  which  we,  who  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  actors  in  it,  were  desirous  of 
removing  from  the  eyes  of  all  spectators  aa 
fast  as  we  could:  my  father  therefore  ac- 
cepted the  kind  offer  of  the  surgeon’s  cha- 
riot, and  1 attended  him  in  it  to  his  inn. 

When  we  were  alone  together,  he  gently 
upbraided  me  with  having  neglected  to  write 
to  him  during  so  long  a time;  bat  entirely 
omitted  the  mention  of  that  crime  which 
had  occasioned  it.  He  then  informed  me 
of  my  mother's  death,  and  insisted  on  my 
returning  home  with  him,  saying:  ‘that  he 
had  long  suffered  the  greatest  anxiety  on 
my  account:  that  he  knew  not  whether  he 
had  most  feared  my  death  or  wished  it; 
since  he  had  so  many  more  dreadful  appre- 
hensions for  me.  At  last  he  said,  a neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  who  had  jtut  recovered 
a son  from  the  same  place,  informed  him 
where  I was;  and  that  to  reclaim  me  from 
this  course  of  life,  was  the  sole  cause  of 
hia  journey  to  London.’  He  thanked  heav- 


en he  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  find  mo 
out  by  means  of  an  accident  which  had  like 
to  have  proved  fatal  to  him;  and  had  the 
pleasure  to  think  he  partly  owed  his  pre- 
servation to  my  humanity,  with  which  lie 
professed  himself  to  be  more  delighted  than 
he  should  have  been  with  my  filial  piety, 
if  I had  known  that  the  object  of  all  my 
care  was  my  own  father. 

Vice  bad  not  so  depraved  my  heart,  as 
to  excite  in  it  an  insensibility  .of  so  much 
paternal  affection , though  so  unworthily 
bestowed.  I presently  promised  to  obey  his 
commands  in  my  return  home  with  him,  aa 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  which  indeed 
he  was  in  a very  few  days,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  that  excellent  surgeon  who  had  un- 
dertaken his  cure. 

The  day  preceding  my  father’s  journey  (be- 
fore which  time  I scarce  ever  left  him)  I 
went  to  take  my  leave  of  some  of  my  most 
intimate  acquaintances,  particularly  of  Mr. 
Watson,  who  dissuaded  me  from  burying 
myself,  as  he  called  it,  out  of  a simple  com- 
pliance with  the  fond  desires  of  a foolish 
old  fellow.  Such  solicitations,  however,  had 
no  effect,  and  I once  more  saw  my  own 
home.  My  father  now  greatly  solicited  me 
to  think  of  marriage;  but  my  inclinations 
were  utterly  averse  to  any  such  thoughts. 

Being  now  provided  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  I betook  myself  once  again  to 
study,  and  that  with  a more  ordinate  appli- 
cation than  I had  ever  done  formerly.  The 
books  which  now  employed  my  time  solely 
were  those,  as  well  ancient  aa  modern,  which 
treat  of  true  philosophy,  a word  which  is 
by  many  thought  to  be'  the  subject  only  of 
farce  and  ridicule.  I now  read  over  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  with  the  rest 
of  those  inestimable  treasures  which  ancient 
Greece  hath  bequeathed  to  the  world.  — 

To  this  I added  another  study,  compared 
to  which  all  the  philosophy  taught  by  the 
wisest  heathens  is  little  better  than  a dream, 
and  is  indeed  as  full  of  vanity  aa  the  silliest 
jester  ever  pleased  to  represent  it.  This  is 
that  divine  wisdom  which  is  alone  to  be 
found  in  the  holy  scriptures:  for  those  im- 
part to  ns  the  knowledge  and  assurance  of 
things  much  more  worthy  our  attention, 
than  all  which  this  world  can  offer  to  our 
acceptance;  of  things  which  heaven  itself 
hath  condescended  to  reveal  to  us,  and  to 
the  smallest  knowledge  of  which  the  high- 
est human  wit  unassisted  could  never  as- 
cend. I began  now  to  think  all  the  time 
I had  spent  with  the  best  heathen  writers, 
was  little  more  then  labour  lost:  for  how- 
ever pleasant  and  delightful  their  lessons 
may  be,  or  however  adequate  to  the  right 
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regulation  of  our  conduct  with  respect  to 
this  world  only,  yet,  when  compared  with 
tho  glory  revealed  in  scripture,  their  high- 
est documents  will  appear  as  trifling,  and 
of  as  little  consequence  as  the  rules  by 
which  children  regulate  their  childish  little 
games  and  pastime.  True  it  is,  that  phi- 
losophy makes  us  wiser,  but  Christianity 
makes  us  better  men.  Philosophy  elevates 
and  steels  the  mind , Christianity  softens 
and  sweetens  it.  The  former  makes  us 
the  objects  of  human  admiration,  the  latter 
of  divine  love.  That  insures  us  a temporal, 
but  this  an  eternal  happiness.  — 

I had  spent  about  four  years  in  the  most 
delightful  manner  to  myself,  totally  given 
up  to  contemplation,  and  entirely  unembar- 
rassed with  the  affairs  of  tho  world,  when 
1 lost  the  best  of  fathers,  and  one  whom 
I so  entirely  loved,  that  my  grief  at  his 
loss  exceeds  all  description.  I now  aban- 
doned  my  books,  and  gave  myself  up  for  a 
whole  month  to  the  efforts  of  melancholy 
and  despair.  Time,  however,  the  best  phy- 
sician of  the  mind,  at  length  brought  me 
relief.  I then  betook  myself  again  to  my 
former  studies,  which  I may  say  perfected 
my  cure:  for  philosophy  and  religion  may 
be  called  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  and, 
when  this  is  disordered,  they  are  as  whole- 
some as  exercise  can  be  to  a distempered 
body  They  do  indeed  produce  similar  ef- 
fects with  exercise:  for  they  strengthen  and 
confirm  the  mind;  till  man  becomes,  in  the 
noble  strain  of  Horace, 

Fortis,  et  in  seipso  totu s teres  atque  rotundus. 
Extern i ne  quid  valeat  per  laeve  morari : 

Tn  nuem  manca  ruit  semper  Fortuna.  — 

Mv  circumstances  were  now  greatly  al- 
tered by  the  death  of  that  best  of  men : for 
my  brother,  who  was  now  become  master 
of  the  house,  differed  so  widely  from  me  in 
his  inclinations,  and  our  pursuits  in  life  had 
been  so  very  various,  that  we  were  the 
worst  of  company  to  each  other ; but  what 
made  our  living  together  still  more  disagree- 
able, was  the  little  harmony  which  could 
subsist  between  the  few  who  resorted  to 
me,  and  the  numerous  train  of  sportsmen 
who  often  attended  my  brother  from  the 
field  to  the  table:  for  such  fellows,  besides 
the  noise  and  nonsense  with  which  they 
persecute  the  ears  of  sober  men,  endeavour 
always  to  attack  them  with  affront  and 
contempt  This  was  so  much  the  case, 
that  neither  I myself,  nor  my  friends,  could 
ever  sit  down  to  a meal  with  them,  without 
lining  treated  with  derision,  because  we  were 
unacquainted  with  the  phrases  of  sportsmen. 
For  men  of  true  learning,  and  almost  uni- 
versal knowledge,  always  compassionate  the 


ignorance  of  others;  but  fellows  who  excel 
in  some  little,  low,  contemptible  art,  are 
always  certain  to  despise  those  who  are  un- 
uainted  with  that  art. 
n short,  we  soon  separated,  and  I went 
by  the  advice  of  a physician  to  drink  the 
Bath  waters : for  my  violent  affliction,  added 
to  a sedentary  life,  had  thrown  me  into  a 
kind  of  paralytic  disorder,  for  which  those 
waters  are  accounted  on  almost  certain  cure. 
The  second  day  after  my  arrival,  as  I was 
walking  by  the  river,  the  sun  shone  so  in- 
tensely hot,  (though  it  was  early  in  the 
year)  that  I retired  to  the  shelter  of  some 
willows,  and  sat  down  by  the  river-side. 
Here  I had  not  been  seated  long,  before  I 
heard  a person  on  the  other  side  of  the 
willows,  sighing  and  bemoaning  himself  bit- 
terly. On  a sudden,  having  uttered  a most 
impious  oath,  he  cried:  ‘I  am  resolved  to 
bear  it  no  longer,’  and  directly  threw  him- 
self into  the  water.  I immediately  started, 
and  ran  towards  the  place,  ealliug  at  the 
same  time  as  loudly  as  I could  for  assist- 
ance. An  angler  happened  luckily  to  be 
a-fishing  a little  below  me,  though  some  very- 
high  hedge  had  hid  him  from  my  sight. 
He  immediately  came  up,  and  both  of  us 
together,  not  without  some  hazard  of  our 
lives,  drew  the  body  to  the  shore.  At  first 
we  perceived  no  sign  of  life  remaining;  but 
having  held  the  body  up  by  the  heels,  (for 
we  soon  had  assistance  enough)  it  discharg- 
ed a vast  quantity  of  water  at  the  mouth, 
and  at  length  began  to  discover  some  symp- 
toms of  breathing,  and  a little  afterwards 
to  move  both  its  bands  and  its  legs. 

An  apothecary,  who  happened  to  be  pre-  ■ 
sent  among  others,  advised  that  the  body, 
which  seemed  now  to  have  pretty  well 
emptied  itself  of  water,  and  which  began  to 
have  many  convulsive  motions,  should  be 
directly  taken  up,  and  carried  into  a warm 
bed.  This  was  accordingly  performed:  the 
apothecary  and  myself  attending. 

As  we  were  going  towards  an  inn,  for 
we  knew  not  the  man’s  lodgings,  luckily  a 
woman  met  us,  who  after  some  violent  scream- 
ings,  told  us,  that  the  gentleman  lodged  at 
her  house. 

When  I had  seen  the  man  safely  depo- 
sited there,  1 left  him  to  the  care  of  the 
apothecary,  who,  I suppose,  used  all  the 
right  methods  with  him ; for  the  next  morn- 
ing I heard  he  had  perfectly  recovered  his 
senses. 

I then  went  to  visit  him,  intending  to 
search  out,  as  well  as  I could,  the  cause  of 
his  having  attempted  so  desperate  au  act, 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  I was  able,  his 
pursuing  such  wicked  intentions  for  the 
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future.  I was  no  sooner  admitted  into  his 
chamber,  than  we  both  instantly  knew  each 
other;  for  who  should  this  person  be  but 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Watson!  Here  I will 
not  trouble  you  with  what  past  at  our  first 
interview;  for  I would  nvoid  prolixity  as 
much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Watson  very  freely  acquainted  me, 
that  the  unhappy  situation  of  his  circum- 
stances, occasioned  by  a tide  of  ill  luck,  bad 
in  a manner  forced-  nim  to  a resolution  of 
destroying  himself. 

X now  began  to  argue  very  seriously  with 
him,  in  opposition  to  this  heathenish,  or 
indeed  diabolical  principle  of  the  lawfulness 
of  self-murder;  and  said  every  thing  which 
occurred  to  me  on  the  subject;  but,  to  my 
great  concern,  it  seemed  to  have  very  little 
effect  on  him.  He  seemed  not  at  all  to 
repent  of  what  he  had  done,  and  gave  me 
reason  to  fear,  he  would  soon  make  a se- 
cond attempt  of  the  like  horrible  kind. 

When  I had  finished  my  discourse,  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  answer  my  argu- 
ments, he  looked  me  steadfastly  in  the  face, 
and  with  a smile  said:  You  are  strangely 
altered,  my  good  friend,  since  I remember 
you.  I question  whether  any  of  our  bishops 
could  make  a better  argument  against 
suicide  than  you  have  entertained  me  with ; 
but  unless  you  can  find  somebody  who  will 
lend  me  a cool  hundred,  I must  either  hang, 
or  drown,  or  starve ; and  in  my  opinion  the 
last  death  is  the  most  terrible  of  the  three.’ 

I answered  him  very  gravely,  that  I was 
indeed  altered  since  I had  seen  him  last; 
that  I had  found  leisure  to  look  into  my 
follies,  and  to  repent  of  them.  I then  ad- 
vised him  to  pursue  the  same  steps;  and 
at  last  concluded  with  an  assurance,  that 
I myself  would  lend  him  a hundred  pounds, 
if  it  would  be  of  any  service  to  his  affairs, 
and  he  would  not  put  it  into  the  power  of 
a die  to  deprive  him  of  it 

Mr.  Watson,  who  seemed  almost  com- 
posed in  slumber  by  the  former  part  of  my 
discourse,  was  roused  by  the  fatter.  He 
seized  my  hand  eagerly,  gave  me  a thousand 
thanks,  and  declared  I was  a friend  indeed ; 
adding  that  he  hoped  X had  a better  opinion 
of  him,  than  to  imagine  he  had  profited  so 
little  by  experience,  as  to  put  any  confidence 
in  those  damned  dice,  which'  had  so  often 
deceived  him.  ‘No,  no,’  cries  he,  ‘let  me 
but  once  handsomely  be  set  up  again,  and  if 
ever  fortune  makes  a broken  merchant  of 
me  afterwards,  I will  forgive  her.’ 

I very  well  understood  the  language  of 
letting  up,  and  broken  merchant.  I therefore 
■aid  10  him  with  a very  grave  face:  Mr. 
Watson,  you  must  endeavour  to  find  out 


some  business,  or  employment,  by  which 
on  may  procure  yourself  a livelihood:  and 
promise  you, 'could  X see  any  probability 
of  being  repaid  hereafter,  I would  advance 
a much  larger  sum  than  what  you  have 
mentioned,  to  equip  you  in  any  fair  and  hon- 
ourable calling;  but,  as  to  gaming,  besides 
the  baseness  and  wickedness  of  making  it 
a profession,  you  are  really,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  unfit  for  it,  and  it  will  end  in 
your  certain  ruin. 

'Why  now,  that’s  strange,'  answered  be, 
‘neither  you,  nor  any  of  my  friends,  would 
ever  allow  me  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter,  and  yet,  I believe,  1 am  as  good  a 
hand  at  every  game  as  any  of  you  all ; and 
I heartily  wish  I was  to  play  with  yon  on- 
ly for  your  whole  fortune;  I should  desire 
! no  better  sport,  and  I qrould  let  you  name 
your  game  into  the  bargain:  but  come,  my 
dear  boy,  have  you  the  hundred  in  your 
pocket?’ 

I answered  I had  only  a bill  for  L.  50 
which  I delivered  him,  and  promised  to 
bring  him  the  rest  next  morning;  and,  after 
giving  him  a little  moke  advice,  took  my 

I was  indeed  better  than  my  word:  for 
I returned  to  him  that  very  afternoon.  When 
I entered  the  room,  I found  him  sitting  up 
in  his  bed  at  cards  with  a notorious  game- 
ster. This  sight,  you  will  imagine,  shock- 
ed me  not  a little;  to  which  I may  add  the 
mortification  of  seeing  my  bill  delivered  by 
him  to  his  antagonist,  and  thirty  guineas 
only  given  in  exchange  for  it. 

The  other  gamester  presently  quitted  the 
room,  and  then  Watson  declared  he  was 
ashamed  to  see  me:  ‘but,’  says  he,  ‘I  find 
luck  runs  so  damnably  against  me,  that  I 
will  resolve  to  leave  ofT  play  for  ever.  I 
have  thought  of  the  kind  proposal  you  made 
me  ever  since,  and  I promise  you  there  shall 
be  no  fault  in  me,  if  I do  not  put  it  in 
execution.’ 

Though  I had  no  great  faith  in  Ids  pro- 
mises, I produced  him  the  remainder  of  the 
hundred  in  consequence  of  my  own;  for 
which  he  gave  me  a nrfte , which  was  all  I 
ever  expected  to  see  in  return  for  my  money. 

We  were  prevented  from  any  further  dis- 
course at  present,  by  the  arrival  of  the  apo- 
thecary, who,  with  much  jov  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  without  even  asking  his  patient 
how  he  did , proclaimed  there  was  great 
news  arrived  in  a letter  to  himself,  which 
he  said  would  shortly  be  public:  ‘that  the 
I Duke  of  Monmouth  was  landed  in  the  west 
with  a vast  army  of  Dutch:  and  that  an- 
I other  vast  fleet  hovered  over  the  coast  of 
1 Norfolk,  and  was  to  make  a descent  there, 
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in  order  to  favour  the  Duke’s  enterprise 
with  a diversion  on  that  side.’ 

This  apothecary  was  one  of  the  greatest 
politicians  of  his  time.  He  was  more  de- 
lighted with  the  most  paltry  packet,  than 
with  the  best  patient;  and  the  highest  joy 
he  was  capable  of,  he  received  from  having 
a piece  of  news  in  his  possession  an  hour 
or  two  sooner  than  any  other  person  in  the 
town.  His  advices,  however,  were  seldom 
authentic,  for  he  would  swallow  almost  any- 
thing as  a truth,  a humour  which  many- 
made  use  of  to  impose  upon  him. 

Thus  it  happened  with  what  he  at  pre- 
sent communicated;  for  it  was  known  with- 
in a short  time  afterwards,  that  the  Duke 
was  really  landed;  but  that  his  army  con- 
sisted only  of  a few  attendants;  and  as  to 
the  diversion  in, Norfolk,  it  was  entirely 
false. 

The  apothecary  staid  no  longer  in  the 
room  than  while  he  acquainted  us  with  his 
news;  and  then,  without  saying  a syllable 
to  his  patient  on  any  other  subject,  departed 
to  spread  his  advices  all  over  the  town. 

There  was  a considerable  rising  in  favour 
of  Monmouth;  and,  my  principles  strongly- 
inclining  me  to  take  the  same  part,  I de- 
termined to  join  him;  and  Mr.  Watson, 
from  different  motives  concurring  in  the 
same  resolution,  we  soon  provided  ourselves 
with  all  necessaries,  and  went  to  the  Duke 
at  Bridgewater. 

The  unfortunate  event  of  this  enterprize 
ou  arc  as  well  acquainted  with  as  myself. 

escaped,  together  with  Mr.  Watson,  from 
the  battle  at  Scdgemore,  in  which  action  I 
received  a slight  wound.  We  rode  near 
forty  miles  together  on  the  Exeter  road, 
and,  then  abandoning  our  horses,  scrambled 
as  well  as  we  could  through  the  fields  and 
byo-roads,  till  we  arrived  at  a little  wild 
hut  on  a common,  where  a poor  old  woman 
took  all  the  care  of  11s  she  could,  and  dress- 
ed my  wound  with  salve,  which  quickly 
healed  it. 

Here  Mr.  Watson  left  me  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  order,  as  ha  pretended,  to  get  us 
some  provision  from  the  town  of  Ctulump- 
ton  — but  — can  I relate  it?  or  can  von 
believe  it?  — This  Mr.  Watson,  this  friend, 
this  base,  barbarous,  treacherous  villain, 
betrayed  me  lo  a party  of  horse  belonging 
to  King  James,  ana,  at  his  return,  delivered 
me  into  their  hands. 

The  soldiers,  being  six  in  number,  bad 
now  seixed  me,  and  were  conducting  me  to 
Taunton  gaol:  but  neither  my  present  si- 
tuation, nor  the  apprehensions  of  what 
might  happen  to  me,  were  half  so  irksome 


to  my  mind,  as  the  company  of  my  false 
friend,  who,  having  surrendered  himself, 
was  likewise  considered  as  a prisoner,  though 
he  was  better  treated,  as  being  to  make  his 
peace  at  my  expence.  He  at  first  endea- 
voured to  excuse  his  treachery;  but  when 
he  received  nothing  but  scorn  and  upbraid- 
ing from  me,  he  soon  changed  his  note, 
abused  me  as  the  most  atrocious  and  mali- 
cious rebel,  and  laid  'all  his  own  guilt  to 
my  charge , who , as  he  declared,  had  so- 
licited, and  even  threatened  him , to  make 
him  take  up  arms  against  bis  gracious,  as 
well  as  lawful  sovereign. 

This  false  evidence,  (for  in  reality,  he 
had  been  much  the  forwarder  of  the  two), 
stung  me  to  the  quick , and  raised  an  in- 
dignation  scarce  conceivable  by  those  who 
have  not  felt  it.  However,  fortune  at  length 
took  pity  on  me:  for  as  we  were  got  a 
little  beyond  Wellington,  in  a narrow  lane, 
mv  guards  received  a false  alarm,  that  near 
fifty  of  the  enemy  were  at  hand,  upon 
which  they  shifted  for  themselves,  and  left 
me  and  my  betrayer  to  do  the  same.  That 
villain  immediately  ran  from  me,  and  I am 
lad  he  did,  or  I should  have  certainly  en- 
eavoured,  though  1 had  no  arms,  to  have 
executed  vengeance  on  hi«  baseness. 

I was  now  once  more  at  liberty,  and 
immediately  withdrawing  from  the  highway 
into  the  fields,  I travelled  on,  scarce  know- 
ing which  way  I went,  and  making  it  my 
chief  care  to  avoid  all  public  roads,  and  all 
towns,  nay,  even  the  most  homely  houses; 
for  I imagined  every  human  creature  whom 
I saw,  desirous  of  betraying  me. 

At  last,  after  rambling  several  days  about 
the  country,  during  which  the  fields  afford- 
ed me  the  same  bed,  and  the  same  food, 
which  nature  bestows  on  our  savage  brothers 
of  the  creation,  I at  length  arrived  at  this 
place,  where  the  solitude  and  wildness  of 
the  country  invited  me  to  fix  my  abode. 
The  first  penton  with  whom  I took  up  my 
habitation,  was  the  mother  of  this  old 
woman,  with  whom  I remained  concealed, 
till  the  news  of  the  glorious  Revolution  put 
an  end  to  all  my  apprehensions  of  danger, 
and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  once  more 
visiting  my  own  home,  and  of  enquiring  a 
little  into  my  affairs,  which  I soon  settled 
as  agreeably  to  my  brother  as  to  myself; 
having  resigned  every  thing  to  him,  for 
which  he  paid  me  the  sum  of  a thousand 
pounds,  and  settled  on  me  an  annuity  for 
life. 

His  behaviour  in  this  last  instance  as  in 
all  others,  was  selfish  and  ungenerous.  I 
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could  not  look  on  him  as  my  friCnd,  nor 
indeed  did  be  desire  that  I should;  so  I 
presently  took  my  leave  of  him,  as  well  as 


of  my  other  acquaintances:  and  from  that 
day  to  this,  my  history  is  little  better  than 
a blank. 
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THE  STORY  OF  LE  FEVRE. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  in  which  Dendermond  was  taken  by 
the  allies,  which  was  about  seven  years  be- 
fore my  father  came  into  the  country,  and 
about  as  many  after  the  time  that  my  uncle 
Toby  and  Trim  had  privately  decamped 
from  my  father’s  bouse  in  town,  in  order 
to  lay  some  of  the  finest  sieges  to  some  of 

the  finest  fortified  cities  in  Europe when 

my  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening  getting  his 
supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind  him  at  a 
small  sideboard.  — The  landlord  of  a little 
inn  in  the  village  came  into  the  parlour  with 
an  empty  phial  in  bis  hand,  to  beg  a glass 
or  two  of  sack  — Tis  for  a poor  gentleman  — 

1 think  of  the  army,  said  the  landlord,  who 
has  been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days 
ago,  and  has  never  held  up  his  head  since, 
or  had  a desire  to  taste  any  thing,  till  just 
now,  that  be  has  a fancy  for  a glass  of  sack 
and  a thir*  toast  -- 1 think , says  he,  taking 
his  hand  From  his  forehead,  it  would  com- 
fort me. 

— If  I could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor 
buy  such  a thing,  added  the  landlord,  I would 
almost  steal  it  for  the  poor  gentleman,  he 

is  so  ilL I hope  in  God  he  will  still 

mend,  continued  he,  — we  are  all  of  us  con- 
cerned for  him. 

Thou  art  a good-natured  soul,  I will 
answer  for  thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby;  and 
thou  slfalt  drink  the  poor  gentleman's  health 
in  a glass  of  sack  thyself,  and  take  a couple 
of  bottles,  with  my  service,  and  tell  him  he 
is  heartily  welcome  to  them,  and  to  a dozen 
more  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  as  the  landlord  shut  the  door,  he  is 
a very  compassionate  fellow,  Trim, — yet  I 
cannot  help  entertaining  a high  opinion  of 
his  guest  too;  there  must  be  something  more 
than  common  in  him,  that  in  so  short  a time 
should  win  so  much  upon  the  affections  of 


his  host:  — And  of  his  whole  family,  added 
the  corporal,  for  they  are  all  concerned  for 
him.  — Step  after  him,  said  my  uncle  Toby  — 
do  Trim  — and  ask  if  he  knows  his  name. 

I have  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  said  the 

landlord,  coming  hack  into  the  parlour  with 
the  corporal  - but  1 can  ask  lus  son  again. 

— Has  he  a son  with  him  then?  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  — A boy,  replied  the  landlord, 
of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  — 
but  the  poor  creature  lias  tasted  almost,  as 
little  as  his  father;  he  docs  nothing  but 
mourn  and  lament  for  him  night  and  day : — 
He  has  not  stirred  from  the  bed  side  these 
two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  thrust  his  plate  from  before  him, 
as  the  landlord  gave  him  the  account;  and 
Trim , without  being  ordered , took  away, 
without  saying  one  word,  and  in  a few  min- 
utes after  brought  him  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

— Stay  in  the  room  a little,  said  my  uncle 
Toby.  — 

Trim!  — said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he 
had  lighted  his  pipe,  and  smoked  about  a 
dozen  whiffs.  — Trim  came  in  front  of  his 
master,  and  made  bis  bowt  — my  uncle  Toby  , 

smoked  on,  and  said  no  more. Corporal! 

said  my  uncle  Toby  — the  corporal  made  his 
bow.  — My  uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  farther, 
hut  finished  his  pipe. 

Trim ! said  my  uncle  Toby,  I have  a pro- 
ject in  my  head , as  it  is  a bod  night,  of 
wrapping  myself  up  warm  in  my  roquelaure, 
and  paving  a visit  to  this  poor  gentleman. 

Vour  honour’s  roquelaure,  replied  the 

corporal,  has  not  once  been  had  on  since 
the  night  before  your  honour  received  your 
wound,  when  we  mounted  guard  in  the 
trenches  before  the  gato  of  St  N icholas ; — and 
besides,  it  is  so  cold  and  rainy  a night,  thnt 
what  with  the  roquelaure,  and  what  with 
the  weather,  'twill  be  enough  to  give  your 
honour  your  death,  and  bring  on  your  non- 
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our’s  torment  in  your  groin.  I fear  so,  said  he,  as  he  gave  his  purse  to  bis  son  to 
replied  my  uncle  Toby;  but  I am  not  at  pay  the  man,  — we  can  hire  horses  from 
rest  in  my  mind,  Trim,  since  the  account  hence.  — — But,  alas!  the  poor  gentleman 

the  landlord  has  given  me. I wish  I had  will  never  get  from  hence,  said  the  landlady 

not  known  so  much  of  this  affair,  — added  tome,  — for  I heard  the  death-watch  all  night 
my  uncle  Toby,  — or  that  1 had  known  more  long;  — and  when  he  dies , the  youth,  his 

of  it:  — How  shall  we  manage  it? Leave  son.  will  certainly  die  with  him:  for  he  is 

it,  an't  please  your  honour,  to  me,  quoth  broken-hearted  already. 

the  corporal: I’ll  take  my  hat  and  stick,  I was  hearing  this  account,  continued 

and  go  to  the  house  and  reconnoitre,  and  the  corporal,  when  the  youth  came  into  the 
act  accordingly;  and  I will  bring  your hon-  kitchen,  to  order  the  thin  toast  the  land- 

our  a full  account  in  an  hour. Thou  lord  spoke  of:  — but  I will  do  it  for  my 

shalt  go,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby , and  father  myself,  said  the  youth.  — Pray  let  me 
here's  a shilling  for  thee  to  drink  with  his  save  you  the  trouble , young  gentleman, 

servant. 1 shall  get  it  all  out  of  him,  said  1,  taking  up  a fork  for  the  purpose, 

said  the  corporal,  shutting  the  door.  and  offering  him  my  chair  to  sit  down  upon 

My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  second  pipe,  and  by  the  fire,  while  I did  it.  — l believe,  Sir, 
had  it  not  been  that  he  now  and  then  wan-  said  he,  very  modestly,  I can  please  him 

dered  from  the  point,  with  considering  whe-  best  myself. -I  am  sure,  said  I,  his 

ther  it  was  not  full  as  well  to  have  the  honour  will  not  like  the  toast  the  worse  for 
curtain  of  the  tenaillo  a straight  line  as  a : being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier  — The  youth 
crooked  one,  — he  might  be  said  to  have  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  instantly  burst 

thought  of  nothing  else  but  poor  le  Fevre  into  tears. Poor  youth ! said  my  uncle 

and  his  boy  the  whole  time  he  smoked  it.  Toby,  — be  has  been  bred  up  from  an  infant 
It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knock-  in  the  army,  and  the  name  of  a soldier, 
ed  the  ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe,  that  cor-  Trim,  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  name  of 
poral  Trim  returned  from  the  inn,  and  gave  a friend;  — I wish  f had  him  here.. 

him  the  following  account:  — I never  in  the  longest  march, 

I despaired  at  first  said  the  corporal,  of  said  the  corporal , bad  so  great  a mind  to 
being  able  to  bring  back  your  honour  any  my  dinner,  as  I liad  to  cry  with  him  for 
kind  of  intelligence  concerning  the  poor  sick  company  - What  could  be  the  matter  with 
lieutenant  — Is  he  in  the  army  then?  said  , me,  an'  please  your  honour?  Nothing  in 

my  uncle  Toby He  is,  said  the  corporal  ' the  world.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  blow- 

And  in  what  regiment?  said  ray  uncle  ing  his  nose,  — but  that  thou  art  a good-na- 

Toby I’ll  tell  your  honour,  replied  the  tured  fellow. 

corporal,  every  thing  straight  forwards,  as  When  I gave  him  the  toast,  continued 
I learnt  it.  — Then,  Trim.  I'll  fill  another  the  corporal,  I thought  it  was  proper  to  tell 
pipe,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  and  not  inter-  him  I was  Captain  Shandy's  servant,  and 
rupt  thee  till  thon  hast  done:  so  sit  down  that  your  honour  (though  a stranger)  was 
at  thy  ease,  Trim,  in  the  window-seat,  and  extremely  concerned  for  his  father;  — and 
begin  Thy  story  again.  The  corporal  made  that  if  there  was  any  thing  in  your  house 
his  old  bow,  which  generally  spoke,  as  plain  or  cellar  — (and  thou  might'st  have  added  my 
as  a bow  could  sneak  it  — ‘Your  honour  is  purse  too,  said  my  uncle  Toby)  — he  was 

food: And  having  done  that,  he  sat  heartily  welcome  to  it:  — He  made  a very 

own,  as  he  was  ordered,  — and  began  the  low  bow  (which  was  meant  to  your  honour) 
story  to  my  uncle  Toby  ovcr  again  in  pretty  but  no  answer  — for  his  heart  was  full  — 
near  the  same  words  so  he  went  up  stairs  with  the  toast;  — I 

I despaired  at  first,  said  the  corporal,  of  warrant  you,  my  dear,  said  I,  as  1 opened 
being  able  to  bring  back  any  intelligence  to  the  kitchen-door,  your  father  will  be  well 
your  honour  about  the  lieutenant  and  his  again  — Mr.  Yorick's  curate  was  smoking  a 
son;  for  when  I asked  where  his  servant  pipe  by  the  kitchen  fire,  — but  said  not  a 
was , from  whom  I made  myself  sore  of  word  good  or  bad  to  comfort  the  youth.  — 
knowing  every  thing  which  was  proper  to  I thought  it  was  wrong,-  added  the  corporal. 

be.  asked,  — 'that’s  a right  distinction,  Trim, I think  so  too.  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

said  my  uncle  Toby  — I was  answered,  an’  When  the  lieutenant  had  token  his  glass 
please  your  honour,  that  he  had  no  servant  of  sack  and  toast,  he  felt  himself  a little 
with  him:  — that  he  had  come  to  the  inn  revived,  and  sent  down  into  the  kitchen,  to 
with  hired  horses,  which,  upon  finding  him-  let  me  know,  that  in  about  ten  minutes  he 
self  unable  to  proceed,  (to  join,  I suppose,  should  be  glad  if  I would  step  upstairs. — 

the  regiment,)  he  had  dismissed  the  morning 1 believe,  said  the  landlord,  he  is  going 

after  he  came.  — If  I get  better,  my  dear,  to-  say  bis  prayers, for  there  was  a book 
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kill  upon  the  chair  by  his  bed-side ; and  as 
I shut  the  door,  I saw  his  son  take  up  a 
cushion. 

I thought,  said  the  curate,  that  yon  gentle- 
men of  the  army,  Mr.  Trim,  never  said 

your  prayers  at  all I heard  the  poor 

gentleman  say  his  prayers  last  night,  said 
the  laudlady,  very  devoutly,  and  with  my 
own  ears,  or  I could  not  fiave  believed  it. 

— Are  you  sure  of  it?  replied  the  curate.  — 

— A soldier,  an’  please  your  reverence,  said 
I,  prays  as  often  (of  his  own  accord)  ns  a 

arson ; and  when  he  is  fighting  for  his 

ing,  and  for  his  own  life,  and  for  nis  hon- 
our too,  he  has  the  most  reason  to  pray  to 
God  of  any  one  in  the  whole  world.  — 
‘Twas  well  said  of  thee,  Trim,  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  — But  when  a soldier,  said  I, 
an’  please  your  reverence,  has  been  stand- 
ing lor  twelve  hours  together  in  the  trenches, 
up  to  his  knees  in  cold  water;  — or  engaged, 
said  I,  for  months  together,  in  long  and 
dangorous  inarches : — harassed,  perhaps,  in 
his  rear  to  day ; — harassing  others  to  mor- 
row ; — detached  here ; countermanded  there ; 

— resting  this  night  out  upon  his  arms ; — 
beat  up  jn  his  shirt  the  next;  — benumbed 
in  his  joints  : perhaps  without  straw  in  his 
tent  to  kneel  on;  — he  must  say  bis  pray- 
ers how  and  token  he  can,  — I believe, 
said  I,  for  1 was  piqued,  quoth  the  corporal, 
for  the  reputation  of  the  army,  — I believe, 
an’t  please  your  reverence,  said  I,  that  when 
a soldier  gets  time  to  pray,  — he  prays  as 
heartily  as  a parson  — though  not  with  all  his 
fuss  and  hypocrisy.  — Thou  shouldst  not 
have  said  tliat,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 

— for  God  only  knows  who  is  a hypocrite, 
and  who  is  not:  — At  the  great  and  gen- 
eral review  of  us  all,  corporal,  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  (and  not  till  thenj  — it  will  be 
seen  who  have  done  their  duty  in  this  world, 

— and  who  have  not;  and  wc  shall  be  ad- 
vanced, Trim,  accordingly.  I hope  we  shall, 
said  Trim.  — It  is  in  the  Scripture,  said 
tny  uncle  Toby;  and  I will  show  it  thee 
to-morrow:  — in  the  mean  time  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  Trim,  for  our  comfort,,  said 
my  uncle  Toby,  that  God  Almighty  is  so 
good  and  just  a governor  of  the  world, 
that  if  we  nave  but  done  our  duties  in  it, 

— it  will  never  be  inquired  into  whether 
we  have  done  them  in  a red  coat  or  a black 

one; I hope  not,  said  the  corporal. 

But  go  on,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 

with  thy  story. 

When  I went  up,  continued  the  corporal, 
into  the  lieutenant’s  room,  which  I did  not 
do  till  tho  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes  — 
he  was  lying  in  his  bed  with  his  head  rais- 
ed upon  his  hand,  with  bis  elbow  upon  the 


pillow , and  a clean  white  cambric  hand- 
kerchief beside  it.  — The  youth  was  just 
stooping  down  to  take  up  the  cushion,  upon 
which  1 suppose  he  had  been  kneeling  — 
the  book  was  laid  upon  the  bed  — and  os 
he  rose,  in  taking  up  the  cushion  with  one 
hand,  he  reached  out  his  other  to  take  it 

away  at  the  same  time Let  it  remain 

there,  my  dear,  said  the  lieutenant 

lie  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me,  till  I 
bad  walked  op  close  to  his  bed-side:  — If 
' you  are  Captain  Shandy's  servant,  said  he, 
you  must  present  my  thanks  to  your  master, 
with  my  little  boy’s  thanks  along  with  them, 
for  his  courtesy  to  me ; — if  he  was  of  Lev- 
en’8  — said  the  lieutenant  — I told  him  your 
honour  was  — then,  said  he,  I served  three 
campaigns  with  him  in  Flu  rulers , and  re- 
member him  — but  'tis  most  likely,  as  I had 
not  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with 
him,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  me.  — You 
will  tell  him,  however,  that  the  person  his 
good  nature  has  laid  under  obligation  to 
liim,  is  one  le  Fcvre,  a lieutenant  in  Angus’s 
but  he  knows  me  not  — said  be  u se- 
cond time,  musing; possibly  he  may  my 

story , added  he ; Pray  tell  the  captain  I 
was  the  ensign  at  Breda,  whose  wife  was 
most  unfortunately  killed  with  a musket- 
shot,  as  she  lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent. 

— I remember  the  story , an’t  please  your 
honour,  said  I,  very  well  — — Do  you  so? 
said  he,  wiping  his  eyes  witli  his  handker- 
chief, — then  well  may  I — In  saying  this  he 
drew  a little  ring  out  of  his  bosom,  which 
seemed  tied  with  a black  riband  about  his 
neck,  and  kissed  it  twice  — Here,  Billy,  said 
he  — the  boy  flew  across  the  room  to  the 
hed-side,  — and  fulling  down  upon  his  knee, 
took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  too, 

— then  kissed  his  father,  and  sat  down  upon 
the  bed  and  wept. 

I wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a deep 
sigh,  I wish,  Trim,  I was  asleep. 

Your  honour,  replied  the  conioral,  is  too 

much  concerned; shall  I pour  your 

honour  out  a glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe?  — 
Do,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

I remember,  said  my  uncle  Tobv,  sighing 
again,  the  story  of  the  ensign  and  bis  wife, 
with  a circumstance  his  modesty  omitted; 

— and  particularly  well  that  he,  as  well  ns 
she,  upon  some  account  or  other,  I forget 
what,  was  universally  pitied  by  the  whole 
regiment;  — but  finish  the  storjr  thou  art 
upon.  — Tis  finish’d  already,  said  the  cor- 
poral, — for  I could  stay  no  longer,  — so 
wished  his  honour  a good  night;  young  lo 
Fevre  rose  from  off  the  bed,  and  saw  me  to 
tho  bottom  of  the  stairs:  and  ns  wo  went 
down  together,  told  me  they  had  come  from 
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Inland,  and  were  on  their  route  to  join  the 

regiment  in  Flanders But  alas!  said  the 

corporal,  — the  lieutenant’s  last  day’s  march 
is  over  — Then  what  is  to  become  of  his  poor 
bov?  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

It  was  to  my  uncle  Toby’s  eternal  hon- 
our — — though  1 tell  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  those,  who,  when  cooped  in  betwixt 
a natural  and  a positive  law,  know  not  for 
their  souls  which  way  in  the  world  to  turn 
themselves  — — That  notwithstanding  my 
uncle  Toby  was  warmly  engaged  at  that 
time  in  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Dendor- 
mond  parallel  with  the  allies , who  pressed 
theirs  on  so  vigorously,  that  they  scarce 
allowed  him  time  to  get  his  dinner  — that 
nevertheless  he  gave  up  Dcnderuiond,  though 
he  had  already  made  a lodgment  upon  the 
counterscarp,  and  bent  his  whole  thoughts 
toward  the  private  distresses  at  the  inn; 
and  except  that  he  ordered  the  garden  gate 
to  be  bolted  up,  by  which  be  might  be  said 
to  have  turned  the  siege  of  Dendennond 
into  a blockade,  — he  left  Dendvrmond  to 
itself,  — to  be  relieved  or  not  by  the  French 
king,  as  the  French  king  thought  good; 
ami  only  considered  how  he  himself  should 
relieve  the  poor  lieutenant  and  his  son. 

- — That  kind  Being,  who  is  a friend 
to  the,  friendless,  shall  recompense  thee 
for  this. 

Thou  hast  left  this  matter  short,  said  my 
uncle  Toby  to  the  corporal,  as  he  was  put- 
ting him  to  bed  — and  1 will  tell  thee  in 
what,  Trim.  — In  the  first  place,  when 
thou  madest  an  offer  of  my  service  to  lc 
Fevrc,  — ns  sickness  and  travelling  aro 
both  ex|iensivc,  and  thou  knowest  he  was 
but  a poor  lieutenant,  with  a son  to  subsist 
as  well  as  himself  out  of  his  pay,  — that 
thou  didst  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my 

Imrse;  because,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou 
;nowcst,  Trim,  he  had  been  as  welcome  to 

it  as  myself. Your  honour  knows,  said 

the  corporal,  I had  no  orders.  — — True, 
quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  — — thou  didst 
very  right,  Trim,  as  a soldier,  — but  cer- 
tainly very  wrong  as  a man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which,  indeed, 
thou  hast  the  same  excuse,  contiuucd  my 

uncle  Toby, when  thou  offeredst  him 

whatever  was  in  my  house  — thou  shouldst 
have  offered  him  my  house  too:  — • — a 
sick  brother  officer  should  have  the  best 
quarters.  Trim;  and  if  we  had  him  with  us, 
— wo  could  tend  and  look  to  him.  — — 
Thou  art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself,  Trim; 
— and  what  with  thy  care  of  lura,  and  the 
old  woman's,  and  his  boy’s,  and  mine  to- 
gether we  might  recruit  him  again  at  once, 
and  set  him  upon  his  legs.  — — . 


In  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  ad- 
ded my  uncle  Toby,  smiling  — he  might 
march.  — Ho  will  never  march,  an’  please 
your  honour,  in  this  world,  said  the  oor- 

?oral. He  will  march,  said  my  unde 

'oby,  rising  up  from  the  side  of  the  bed 
with  one  shoe  off:  — — An’  please  your 
honour,  said  the  corporal,  he  will  never 
march  but  to  his  grave : — He  shall  march, 
cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot 
which  had  a shoe  on,  though  without  ad- 
vancing an  inch,  — he  shall  march  to  his 
regiment.  — — He  cannot  stand  it,  said 
the  corporal.  — — He  shall  be  supported, 
said  my  uude  Toby.  — — He’ll  drop  at 
last,  said  the  corporal,  und  what  will  become 

of  his  boy? He  shall  not  drop,  said 

my  uncle  Toby,  firmly.  — Ah  wellaaay,  — 
do  what  wo  can  for  him,  said  Trim,  main- 
taining his  point,  — the  poor  soul  will  die. 
He  shall  not  die,  by  G — d I cried  my  uncle 
Toby. 

— The  Accusing  Spirit,  which  flew  up 
to  Heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blush’d 

as  he  gave  it  in and  the  Recording 

Angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropp’d  a tear 
upon  the  word,  anil  blotted  it  out  <pr  ever. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau 

— put  his  purse  into  his  breeches'  pocket, 
and  having  ordered  the  corporal  to  go  early 
in  the  morning  for  a physician  — be  went 
to  hod,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  look’d  bright  the  morning  after 
to  every  eye  in  the  village  but  lc  Fevrc’s, 
and  his  afflicted  son’s;  the  hand  of  Death 
pressed  heavy  upon  his  eyelids,  and  hardly 
could  the  wheel  at  the  cistern  turn  round 
its  circle,  when  my  uncle  Toby,  who  had 
rose  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time, 
entered  the  lieutenant’s  room,  and  without 
preface  or  apology , sat  himself  down  upon 
the  chair  by  the  oed-side,  and,  independent- 
ly of  all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the 
curtain  in  the  manner  an  old  friend  and 
brother  officer  would  have  done  it,  and  ask- 
ed him  how  ho  did  — how  he  had  rested 
in  the  night  — what  was  his  complaint  — 
where  was  his  pain  — and  what  lie  could 
do  to  help  him?  — and  without  giving  him 
time  to  answer  any  one  of  the  inquiries, 
went  on,  and  told  him  of  the  little  plan 
which  he  had  been  concerting  with  the  cor. 
poral  the  night  before  for  him. 

— You  shall  go  home  directly,  lo  Fevro, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  to  my  bouse  — and 
we’ll  send  for  a doctor  to  sec  what’s  the 
matter  — and  we’ll  have  an  apothecary,  — 
and  the  corporal  shall  be  vour  nurse,  — 
and  I'll  be  your  servant,  lc  Vevre. 

There  was  a frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby, 
— not  the  effect  of  familiarity,  — but  the 
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cause  of  it  which  let  yon  at  once  into  his 
soul,  and  showed  you  the  goodness  of  his 
nature;  to  this,  there  was  something  in  his 
looks,  and  voice,  and  manner,  superadded, 
which  eternally  beckoned  to  the  unfortunate 
to  come  and  take  shelter  under  him;  so 
that  before  my  uncle  Toby  had  half  finished 
the  kind  offers  he  was  making  to  the  father, 
had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  dose  to 
his  knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of  the  breast 
of  his  coat,  and  was  pulling  it  towards  him. 
The  blood  and  spirits  of  lo  Kevrc,  which 


were  waxing  cold  and  slow  within  him,  and 
were  retreating  to  their  last  citadel,  the 
heart,  rallied  back,  — the  film  forsook  his 
eyes  for  a moment,  — he  looked  up  wist- 
fully in  my  uncle  Toby’s  face  — theu  cast 
a look  upon  his  boy,  — and  that  ligament, 

fine  as  it  was,  was  never  broken. 

Nature  instantly  ebb’d  again, the 

film  returned  to  its  place the  pulse 

flutter’d  — — stopp'd went  on 

throbb'd  — — stopp'd  again  — — mov'd 
stopp’d snail  I go  on? No. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLET. 


Tobias  Smn’.lot,  the  author  of  Peregrine  Pickle  and 
Roderick  Itandom,  was  born  in  Dumbartonshire  1721. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  l,ondon  with  the  intention  of 
living  by  his  pen,  but  his  efforts  not  being  successful  ho 
toined  the  naval  expedition  to  (Jarthagcna.  In  1746  he 
returned  to  England  and  wrote  pamphlets , chiefly  of  a 
political  nature;  he  also  published  some  poetry  consisting 
in  satires  and  odes.  In  1748,  Smollut  published  ‘Ro- 
derick Random',  which  established  his  fame.  Tho  most 
prominent  features  of  this  work  are  the  wit  and  humour 
displayed  in  it,  and  the  great  variety  of  comic  adventures 
which  are  related  as  having  occurred.  'Peregrine 
Pickle*  « oa  the  next  novel  which  8mollet  brought  before 
the  public;  its  style  b similar  to  that  of  the  former;  but 
the  scenes  into  which  we  at  e conducted  are  of  a less  gen- 
teel nature,  than  those  in  Roderick  Random.  Yet  these 
faults  are  overbalanced  by  the  ncvorceasing  wit,  and 
drollery  of  tho  book.  His  next  work  was  ‘The  Adven> 


tore*  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom*  which  appeared  In 
17M,  and  is  certainly  wrilteu  in  a somewhat  higher 
moral  tone  than  its  predecessor*.  It  relates  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fall  of  a young  man  from  virtue  to  infamy, 
and  in  many  of  the  scenes  there  is  a force  of  description 
which  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  any  other  book,  liis 
translation  of  Don  Quixote  Is  considered  in  general  a 
failure;  he  has  not  succeeded  in  expressing  the  feelings 
conveyed  In  the  original.  In  1762  appeared  his  ‘Lancelot 
Craves*,  which  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  his  productions. 
After  this  Smollct  published  a continuation  of  Humes 
History  of  England  in  which  composition  he  is  said  only 
to  have  employed  two  months.  Hi*  last  work  wna 
'Humphrey  Clinker*,  which  although  written  in  the  last 
year  of  tho  author's  lifo,  shows  no  diminution  of  talent. 
Smollet  died  at  Leghorn,  in  1771,  whither  he  had  repaired 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 


RODERICK  RANDOM  S JOURNEY  TO  LONDON. 

There  is  uo  such  convenience  as  a wag- 
gon in  this  country,  and  my  finances  were 
too  weak  to  support  the  expencc  of  hiring 
s horse;  I determined  therefore,  to  set  out 
with  the  carriers,  who  transport  goods  from 
one  place  to  another  on  horseback ; and  this 
scheme  I accordingly  put  in  execution , on 
the  first  day  of  November  1739,  sitting 
upon  a pack  saddle  between  two  baskets; 
one  of  which  contained  my  goods  in  a knap- 
sack. But  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  New- 
castle upon  Tyne , I was  so  fatigued  with 
the  tediousness  of  the  carriage,  and  benumb- 
ed with  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  that  I 
resolved  to  travel  the  rest  of  my  journey 
on  foot,  rather  than  proceed  in  such  a dis- 
agreeable manner. 

The  hostler  of  the  inn,  at  which  we  put 
up,  understanding  1 was  bound  for  London, 
advised  me  to  take  my  passage  in  a collier, 
which  would  be  both  cheap  and  expeditious, 
and  withal  much  easier  than  to  walk  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  miles  through  deep 
roads  in  the  winter-time;  a journey  which 
he  believed  I bad  not  strength  enough  to 
perforin.  I was  almost  persuaded  to  take 
uis  advice,  when  one  day  stepping  into  a 


barber’s  shop  to  be  shaved,  the  young  man, 
while  he  lathered  my  face , accosted  me 
thus:  ‘Sir,  I presume  you  are  a Scotchman.' 
I answered  in  the  affirmative.  ‘Pray,’  con- 
tinued he,  ‘from  what  part  of  Scotland!'  I 
no  sooner  told  him  than  lie  discovered  great 
emotion , and  not  confiuing  his  operation 
to  my  chin  and  upper  lip,  lie  smeared  my 
whole  face  with  great  agitation.  I was  so 
offended  at  his  profusion,  that  starting  up 
I asked  him  what  the  devil  he  meant,  by 
using  me  so?  — He  begged  pardon,  telling 
me  his  joy  at  meeting  with  a countryman 
hail  occasioned  some  confusion  in  him,  and 
craved  my  name.  — But  when  I declared 
my  name  was  Itandoui , he  exclaimed  in  a 
rapture:  ‘How,  ltory  Itandom?’  The  same, 
1 replied,  looking  at  him  with  astonishment. 
‘What,’  cried  he,  ‘don’t  you  know  your  old 
school-fellow,  Hugh  Strap?’  At  that  instant 
recollecting  his  face,  I flew  into  his  arms, 
and  in  the  transport  of  my  joy , gave  him 
back  one  half  of  the  suds  he  had  so  lavishly 
bestowed  on  my  countenance;  so  that  we 
made  a very  ludicrous  appearance,  ami  fur- 
nished a great  deal  of  nnrtli  for  his  master 
and  shopiuates,  who  were  witnesses  of  this 
scene.  — When  our  mutual  caresses  were 
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over,  I sat  down  again  to  be  shaved,  but 
the  poor  fellow’s  nerves  were  so  discomposed 
by  this  unexpected  meeting,  that  his  hand 
could  scarcely  hold  the  razor,  with  which 
nevertheless  he  found  means  to  cut  me  in 
three  places  in  as  many  strokes.  His  master, 
perceiving  his  disorder,  bade  another  supply 
his  place,  and  after  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, gave  Strap  leave  to  pass  the  rest 
of  the  day  with  me.  — We.  retired  imme- 
diately to  my  lodgings,  where,  calling  for 
some  beer,  1 desired  to  be  informed  of  his 
adventures , which  contained  nothing  more, 
than  that  his  master  dying  before  his  time 
was  out,  he  had  come  to  Newcastle  about 
a year  ago,  in  expectation  of  journey-work, 
along  with  three  young  fellows  of  his  ac- 
quaintance who  workccl  in  the  keels;  that 
he  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  employed 
by  a civil  master,  with  whom  ho  intended 
to  stay  till  the  spring;  at  which  time  he 
intended  to  go  to  London,  where  he  did 
not  doubt  of  finding  encouragement. 

When  I communicated  to  him  my  situa- 
tion and  design,  he  did  not  approve  of  my 
taking  n passage  by  sea,  by  reason  of  the 
danger  of  a wi nter- voyage , which  is  very 
hazardous  along  that  coast,  as  well  as  the 
precariousness  of  the  wind,  which  might 
possibly  detain  me  a great  while,  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  my  fortune;  whereas,  if 
I would  venture  by  land,  he  would  bear  me 
company,  carry  my  baggage  all  the  way, 
and,  if  we  should  be  fatigued  before  we  could 
perform  the  journey,  it  would  be  no  hard 
matter  for  us  to  find  on  the  road,  either 
return-horses  or  waggons,  of  which  we  might 
take  the  advantage  for  a trifling  expence. — 
I was  so  ravished  at  his  proposal,  that  I 
embraced  him  affectionately , and  assured 
him  he  might  command  my  purse  to  the 
last  farthing;  but  be  gave  me  to  understand 
be  bad  saved  money  sufficient  to  answer 
his  own  occasions,  and  that  be  bad  a friend 
in  London , who  would  soon  introduce  him 
into  business,  in  that  capital,  and  might 
possibly  have  it  in  his  power  to  serve  me  also. 

Having  concerted  the  plan  and  settled 
our  a (lairs  that  night,  we  departed  next 
morning  by  day-break,  armed  with  a good 
cudgel  each  (my  companion  being  charged 
with  the  furniture  of  us  both,  crammed  into 
one  knapsack)  and  our  money  sewed  be- 
tween the  lining  and  waistband  of  our 
breeches,  except  some  loose  silver  for  our 
immediate  expencc  on  the  road.  — We  tra- 
velled all  day  at  a round  pace,  bnt  being  ig- 
norant of  the  proper  stages,  were  benighted 
at  a good  distance  from  any  inn,  so  that 
we  were  compelled  to  take  up  our  lodging 
•t  a small  hcdge-ale-bouse , that  stood  on 


a bve-road,  about  half  a mile  from  the 
highway.  There  we  found  a pedlar  of  our 
own  country,  in  whose  company  we  regaled 
ourselves  with  bacon  and  eggs  and  a glass 
of  good  ale,  before  a comfortable  fire,  con- 
versing all  the  while  very  sociably  with  the 
landlord  and  his  danghter,  an  hale  buxom 
lass,  who  entertained  us  with  great  good 
humour.  About  eight  o’clock  we  were  all 
three,  at  our  own  desire,  shown  into  *n 
apartment,  furnished  with  two  beds,  in  one 
of  which  Strap  and  I betook  ourselves  to 
rest,  and  the  pedlar  occupied  tho  other, 
though  not  before  be  had  prayed  a consider- 
able time  ex  tempore,  searched  into  every 
corner  of  the  room,  and  fastened  tho  door 
on  the  inside  with  a strong  iron  screw, 
which  he  carried  about,  with  him  for  that 
use.  — I slept  very  sound  till  midnight, 
when  I was  disturbed  by  a violent  motion 
of  the  bed  which  shook-  under  me  with  a 
continual  tremor.  — Alarmed  at  this  phe- 
nomenon I jogged  my  companion,  whom  to 
my  no  small  amazement  I found  drenched 
in  sweat  and  qunking  through  every  limb. 
He  told  me  with  a low  faultering  voice, 
that  we  were  undone : for  there  was  a bloody 
highwayman  with  loaded  pistols  in  the  next 
room;  then  bidding  me  make  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  he  directed  me  to  a small  chink 
in  the  board-partition,  through  which  I could 
see  a thickset  brawny  fellow,  with  a fierce 
countenance,  sitting  at  a table  with  our  land- 
lady, having  a bottle  of  ale,  and  a brace 
of  pistols  before  him.  I listened  with  great 
attention  and  heard  him  cry  in  a terrible 
tone.-  ‘damn  that  son  of  a bitch,  Smack,  the 
coachman!  — he  lias  served  me  a fine  trick, 
indeed  1 — but  damnation  seize  me  if  l 
don’t  make  him  repent  it;  I'll  teaeh  the 
scoundrel  to  give  intelligence  to  others, 
while  he  is  under  articles  with  me.’  Our 
landlady  endeavoured  to  appease  this  exas- 
perated robber,  by  saying,  he  might  be 
mistaken  in  Smack,  who  perhaps  kept  no 
correspondence  with  the  other  gentleman 
that  robbed  his  coach  — and  that,  if  an 
accident  had  disappointed  him  to-day,  he 
might  soon  find  opportunities  enough  to 
atone  for  his  lost  trouble.  — I’ll  tell  thee 
what,  my  dear  Bett,  I never  had,  nor  ever 
will ? while  my  name  is  Rifle,  have  such  a 
glorious  booty  as  I missed  to-day.  — Zounds! 
there  was  L.  400  in  cash,  to  recruit  men 
for  the  king’s  service,  besides  the  jewels, 
watches,  swords  and  money  belonging  to 
the  passengers;  — had  it  been  my  fortune 
to  have  got  clear  off  with  so  much  treasure, 
I would  have  purchased  a commission  in 
the  army,  and  made  you  an  officer’s  lady, 
you  jade,  I would.’  — Well,  well,  cries 
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Betty,  we  must  trust  to  Providence  for  that ; 
but  did  you  find  nothing  worth  taking,  which 
escaped  the  other  gentleman  of  the  road? 
— ‘Not  much,  faith,  said  the  lover,  I glean- 
ed a few  things  — such  as  n pair  of  pops, 
silver-mounted,  (here  they  are),  I took  them 
.loaded  from  the  captain  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  money,  together  with  a gold  watch 
which  he  had  concealed  in  bis  breeches.  — 
I likewise  found  ten  Portugal  pieces  in  the 
shoes  of  a Quaker,  whom  the  spirit  moved 
to  revile  me  with  great  bitterness  and  devo- 
tion; but  what  1 value  myself  mostly  for, 
is  this  here  purchase,  a gold  snuffbox,  my 

girl,  with  a picture  on  the  inside  of  the 
d,  which  I untied  out  of  the  tail  of  a 
pretty  lady’s  smock.'  — Here,  as  the  devil 
would  have  it,  the  pedlar  snored  so  loud, 
that  the  highwayman,  snatching  his  pistols, 
started  up  crying:  ‘Hell  and  damnation,  I 
am  betrayed!  who’s  that  in  the  next  room?1 
Miss  Betty  told  him  he  needed  not  be  un- 
easy, they  were  only  three  poor  wearied 
travellers,  who,  missing  the  road,  had  taken 
up  their  lodging  in  the  house,  und  were 
asleep  long  ago.  — ‘Travellers!’  Bays  ho, 
‘spies,  you  bitch ! but  no  matter  — I'll  send 
them  alt  to  hell  in  an  instant.’  — He  ac- 
cordingly ran  towards  our  door,  when  his 
sweet-heart  interposing  uasured  him  there 
was  only  a couple  of  poor  young  Scotchmen, 
who  were  too  raw  and  ignorant  to  give  him 
the  least  cause  of  suspicion;  and  the  third 
was  a prcsly  terian  pedlar  of  the  same  nation, 
who  had  often  lodged  in  the  house  before. 
— This  declaration  satisfied  the  thief,  who 
swore  he  was  glad  there  was  a pedlar;  for 
he  wanted  some  linen.  — - During  that  part 
of  the  conversation  which  regarded  us,  Strap 
had  crept  under  the  bed , where  he  lay  in 
the  agonies  of  fear;  so  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  I persuaded  him  our  danger 
was  over,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  wake  the 
pedlar,  and  inform  him  of  what  he  had 
seen  and  heurd.  — The  itinerant  merchant 
no  sooner  felt  somebody  shaking  him  by 
the  shoulder,  than  he  started  up,  calling  as 
loud  us  ho  could  ‘Thieves!  thieves!  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us !’  And  Rifle , alarmed  at 
this  exclamation,  jumped  up,  cocked  one 
of  his  pistols,  and  turned  towards  the  door, 
to  kill  the  first  man  that  should  enter;  for 
he  verily  believed  himself  beset;  when  his 
Dulcinea  after  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
persuaded  him,  that  the -poor  pedlar,  dream- 
ing of  thieves,  had  outy  cried  out  in  his 
sleep.  — Meanwhile  my  comrade  had  un- 
deceived our  fellow-lodger,  and  informed 
him  of  his  reason  for  disturbing  him,  upon 
which  getting  up  softly,  he  peeped  thro’  the 
hole,  and  was  so  terrified  with  what  he 


saw , that  falling  down  on  liis  bare  knees, 
he  put  up  a long  petition  to  heaven,  to  de- 
liver him  from  the  hands  of  that  ruffian, 
and  promised  never  to  defraud  a customer 
for  the  future  of  the  value  of  a pin’s  point, 
provided  he  might  be  rescued  from  'the  pre- 
sent danger.  — Whether  or  not  the  disbur- 
dening of  his  conscience  afforded  him  anv 
ease,  I know  not;  but  he  slipped  into  bcil 
again,  and  lay  very  quiet,  until  the  robber 
and  his  mistress  were  asleep  and  snored  in 
concert;  then  rising  softly  he  untied  a rope 
that  was  round  his  pack , which  making 
fast  to  one  end  of  it,  lie  opened  the  window 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  lowered 
the  goods  into  the  yard  with  great  dexterity; 
then  he  moved  gently  to  our  bedside  and 
bade  us  farewell,  telling  us,  that,  as  we 
ran  no  risk,  we  might  take  our  rest  with 
great  confidence,  and  in  the  morning  assure 
our  landlord  tbut  we  knew  nothing  of  his 
escape;  and  lastly  shaking  us  by  the  hands, 
and  wishing  us  all  manner  of  success,  he 
let  him  drop  from  the  window  without  any 
danger,  for  the  ground  was  not  above  a 
yard  from  his  feet  as  he  hung  on  the  out- 
side. Although  I did  not  think  proper  to 
accompany  him  in  his  flight,  1 was  not  all 
free  from  apprehension,  when  I reflected  on 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  the  highway- 
man's disappointment,  as  ho  certainly  in- 
tended to  make  free  with  the  pedlar’s  ware. 
Neither  was  my  companion  at  more  case  in 
his  mind ; but  on  the  contrary  so  possessed 
with  the  dreadful  idea  of  Rifle,  that  he  so- 
licited me  strongly  to  follow  our  country- 
man's example,  and  to  elude  the  fatal  re- 
sentment of  that  terrible  adventurer,  who 
would  certainly  wreak  his  vengeance  on  us, 
as  accomplices  of  the  pedlar’s  elopement.  — 
But  I represented  to  him  the  danger  of  giv- 
ing Rifle  cause  to  think  wc  knew  his  pro- 
fession, and  suggested,  that  if  ever  he  should 
meet  us  again  on  the  road,  he  would  look 
upon  us  as  dangerous  acquaintance,  and  find 
it  his  interest  to  put  us  out  of  the  way  — 
1 told  him  withal  my  confidence  in  Betty’s 
ood  nature,  in  which  he  acquiesced;  and 
uring  the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  we 
concerted  a proper  method  of  behaviour,  to 
render  us  unsuspected  in  the  morning. 

It  was  no  sooner  day,  than  Betty,  en 
tering  our  chamber  and  perceiving  our  win- 
dow open,  cried  out,  ‘Odds  bobsl  sure  you 
Scotchmen  must  have  hot  constitutions  to 
lie  all  night  with  the  window  open,  in  such 
cold  weather.’  — I feigned  to  start  out  of 
sleep,  and  withdrawing  the  curtain,  called 
‘What’s  the  matter?’  When  she  showed 
me,  I affected  surprise  and  said,  ‘Bless  me, 
the  window  was  shut  when  we  went  to 
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bed.’  — ‘I'll  bo  banged,’  gaid  she,  ‘if  Savrny 
Waddle,  the  pedlar,  has  not  got  up  in  a 
dream  and  done  it,  for  I heard  him  very 
obstrepulous  in  his  sleep.’  — With  these 
words  she  advanced  to  the  bed,  in  which 
he  lay,  and  finding  the  sheets  cold,  exclaim- 
ed ‘Good  lack  adaisy!  the  rogue  is  fled!’ 
— ‘Fled!’  cried  I,  with  feigned  amazement, 
‘God  forbid  I Sure  he  has  not  robbed  us.'  — 
Then  springing  np,  I laid  hold  of  my 
breeches , and  emptied  all  my  loose  money 
into  my  hand,  which  having  reckoned,  I 
said:  ‘heaven  be  praised,  our  money  is  all 
safe  — Strap,  look  to  the  knapsack.’  — 
He  did  so,  and  found  all  was  right.  — 
Upon  which  we  asked  with  seeming  concern 
if  he  had  stolen  nothing  belonging  to  the 
house?  — ‘No,  no’,  replied  she,  ‘he  has 
stolen  nothing  but  his  reckoning,  which  it 
seems  this  pious  pedlar  had  forgot  to  dis- 
charge in  the  midst  of  his  devotion  ’ — 
Betty,  after  a moment’s  pause,  withdrew, 
and  immediately  we  could  hear  her  waken 
Rifle,  who  no  sooner  heard  of  Waddle’s 
flight,  than  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed, 
venting  a thousand  execrations,  and  vowing 
to  murder  the  pedlar,  if  ever  ho  set  eyes 
on  him  again.  For,  said  he,  the  scoundrel 
has  by  this  time  raised  the  hue  and  cry 
against  me.  — Having  dressed  himself  in  a 
hurry,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  for  that 
time  rid  us  of  his  company,  and  a thousand 
fears  that  were  the  consequence  of  it.  — 
While  we  were  at  breakfast,  Betty  endea- 
voured by  all  the  cunning  she  was  mistress 
of,  to  learn  whether  or  no  we  suspected 
our  follow-lodger,  whom  we  saw  take  norse; 
but  as  we  were  on  our  guard,  we  answertnl 
her  sly  questions  with  a simplicity  she  could 
not  distrust,  when  all  of  a sudden  we  beard 
the  trampling  of  a horse’s  feet  at  the  door. 
This  noise  alarmed  Strap  so  much,  whose 
imagination  was  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
image  of  Rifle,  that  with  a countenance 
as  pale  as  milk  he  cried  — ‘O  Lord,  there’s 
the  highwayman  returned!’  Our  landlady, 
staring  at  these  words,  said  ‘What  high- 
wayman, young  man?  — do  you  think  any 
highwaymen  harbour  here?’  — Though  I 
was  very  much  disconcerted  at  this  piece 
of  indiscretion  in  Strap,  I had  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  tell  her  we  had  met  a 
horseman  the  day  before,  whom  Strap 
had  foolishly  supposed  to  be  a high- 
wayman, because  he  rode  with  pistols;  and 
that  lie  had  been  terrified  at  a horse’s  feet 
ever  since.  She  forced  a smile  at  the 
ignorance  and  timidity  of  my  comrade;  but 
I could  perceive  (not  without  great  con- 
cern) that  this  account  was  not  at  nil  satis- 
factory to  her..  i 


After  having  paid  our  score,  and  taken 
leave  of  our  hostess,  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  blessing  ourselves  we  bad  come 
off  so  well.  I)  e had  not  walked  above 
five  miles  when  we  observed  a man  on 
horseback  galloping  after  us,  whom  wc  in 
a short  time  recognized  to  be  no  other  than 
this  formidable  hero  whp  had  already  given 
us  so  much  vexation.  — He  stopped  hard 
by  me  and  asked  if  I knew  who  he  was? 
— My  astonishment  had  disconcerted  me 
so  much,  that  I did  not  hear  his  question, 
which  he  repeated  with  a volley  of  oaths 
and  threats;  Dut  I remained  as  mute  as  be- 
fore. Strap,  seeing  my  discomposure,  fell 
upon  his  knees  in  the  mud,  uttering  with 
a lamentable  voice  these  words : ‘For  Christ’s 
sake  have  mercy  upon  us,  Mr.  Rifle,  we 
know  yon  very  well.’  — ‘Oho,’  cried  the 
thief,  ‘you  do ! but  you  never  shall  be  evidence 
against  me  in  this  world,  you  dog!’  — So 
saying,  he  drew  a pistol,  and  fired  it  at 
the  unfortnn&te  shaver,  who  fell  flat  upon 
the  ground,  without  speaking  one  word.  — 
My  comrade’s  fate  and  my  own  situation 
rivetted  me  to  the  place  where  I stood, 
deprived  of  all  sense  and  reflection ; so  that 
I aid  not  make  the  least  attempt  either  to 
run  away,  or  deprecate  the  wrath  of  this 
barbarian  who  snapped  a second  pistol  at 
me,  but  before  he  had  time  to  prime  again, 
perceiving  a company  of  horsemen  coming 
up,  he  rode  off  and  left  me  standing  mo- 
tionless as  a statue,  in  which  posture  I 
was  found  by  those  whose  appearance 
had  saved  my  life.  This  company  con- 
sisted of  three  men  in  livery,  well  armed, 
with  an  officer,  who  (as  I afterwards  learned) 
was  the  person  from  whom  Rifle  had  taken 
the  pocket  pistols  the  day  before;  and  who, 
making  known  his  misfortune  to  a noble- 
man lie  met  on  the  road,  assnring  him,  his 
non-resistance  was  altogether  owing  to  his 
consideration  for  the  ladies  in  the  coach, 
procured  the  assistance  of  his  Lordship’s 
servants  to  go  in  quest  of  the  plunderer. 
This  holiday-captain  scampered  up  to  me 
with  great  address  and  asked  who  fired  the 
pistol  which  he  had  heard.  As  I had  not 
yet  recovered  my  reason,  he,  before  1 could 
answer,  observed  a body  lying  on  the 
ground;  at  which  sight  his  colour  changed 
and  he  pronounced  with  a fanltering  tongue: 
‘Gentlemen,  here’s  murder  committed!  Ret 
us  alight.’  — ‘No,  no,’  said  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, ‘let  us  rather  pursue  the  murderer. 
Which  way  went  he,  young  man?’  — By 
this  time  I lmd  recollected  myself  so  far  as 
to  tell  them  that  he  could  not  be  a quarter 
of  a mile  before,  and  to  beg  of  one  of  them 
j to  assist  me  in  conveying  the  corpse  of  my 
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friend  to  tbe  uext  house  in  order  to  its 
being  interred.  — The  captaiu  foreseeing 
that  in  case  he  should  pursue,  he  must 
soon  come  to  action,  began  to  curb  his 
horse,  and  gave  him  the  spurs  at  the  same 
time,  which  treatment  making  the  creature 
rear  up  and  snort,  he  called  out  his  horse 
was  frightened,  and  would  not  proceed;  at 
the  same  time  wheeling  him  round  and 
round , stroking  bis  neck , whistling  and 
wheedling  him ‘Sirrah,  Sirrah— gently,  gently, 
etc.'  — ‘Zounds!’  cried  one  of  the  serv- 
ants, ‘sure  my  lord's  Sorrel  is  not  restyl’ 
— With  these  words  he  bestowed  a lash 
on  his  buttock,  and  Sorrel  disdaining  the 
rein,  sprung  forward  with  the  Captain,  at 
a pace , that  would  soon  have  brought  him 
up  with  the  robber,  had  not  the  girth  (hap- 
pily for  him!)  given  way,  by  which  means 
he  landed  in  the  dirt;  and  two  of  his  at- 
tendants continued  their  pursuit,  without 
minding  his  situation.  Meanwhile  one  of 
the  three  who  remained  at  my  desire,  turning 
the  body  of  Strap,  in  order  to  see  the 
wound  which  bad  killed  him,  found  him 
still  warm  and  breathing;  upon  which  I 
immediately  let  him  blood,  and  saw  him, 
with  inexpressible  joy,  recover:  he  having 
received  no  other  wound  than  what  his 
fear  had  inflicted.  — Having  raised  him 
upon  his  legs,  we  walked  together  to  an 
inn , about  half  a mile  from  the  place, 
where  Strap,  who  was  not  quito  recovered, 
went  to  bed;  and  in  a little  time  the  third 
servant  returned,  with  the  captain’s  horse 
and  furniture,  leaving  him  to  crawl  after 
as  well  as  he  could.  This  gentleman  of 
the  sword,  upon  his  arrival,  complained 
grievously  of  the  bruise  occasioned  by  his 
tall;  and'  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
servant,  who  warranted  my  ability,  1 was 
employed  to  bleed  him,  for  which  service  he 

rewarded  me  with  half  a crown. 

Strap  and  I were  about  to  depart  on  onr 
journey,,  when  we  perceived  a crowd  on  the 
road  coming  towards  us,  shouting  and  hal- 
looing all  the  way.  As  it  approached,  we 
could  discern  a man  on  horseback  in  the 
middle,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
whom  we  soon  knew  to  be  Rifle.  This 
highwayman  not  being  so  well  mounted  as 
the  two  servants  who  went  in  pursuit  of 
him,  was  soon  overtaken  and  after  having 
discharged  his  pistols,  made  prisoner  without 
any  further  opposition.  They  were  carrying 
him  in  triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  tho  country-people,  to  a justice  of  peace 
iu  a neighbouring  village,  but  stopt  at  our 
inn  to  join  their  companion,  and  take  re- 
freshment. When  Rifle  was  dismounted  and 
placed  in  the  yard , within  a circle  of 


peasants,  armed  with  pitchforks,  I was 
amazed  to  see  what  a pitiful  dejected  fellow 
he  now  appeared,  who  had  but  a lew  hours 
before  filled  me  with  such  terror  and  con- 
fusion. — My  companion  was  so  much  en- 
couraged by  this  alteration  in  his  appearance, 
that  going  up  to  the  thief,  he  presented 
bis  clinched  fist  to  his  nose,  and  declared 
he  would  either  cudgel  or  box  with  the 
prisoner  for  a guinea,  which  he  immediately 
produced  and  began  to  strip,  but  was  dis- 
suaded from  this  adventure  by  me,  who 
resented  to  him  the  folly  of  the  under- 
ing,  as  Rifle  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
justice,  which  would  no  doubt  give  us  all 
satisfaction  enough.  But  what  made  mo 
repent  our  impertinent  curiosity  was  our 
being  detained  by  the  captors,  as  evidence 
against  him,  when  we  were  just  going  to 
set  forward.  However  there  was  no  re- 
medy; we  were  obliged  to  comply,  and  ac- 
cordingly joined  in  the  cavalcade,  which 
luckily  took  the  same  road  that  we  had 
proposed  to  follow. 

About  the  twilight  we  arrived  at  the 
place  of  our  destination,  but  as  tho  justice 
was  gone  to  visit  a gentleman  in  the  conn- 
tty,  with  whom  (we  understood)  he  would 
probably  stay  all  night,  the  robber  was 
confined  in  an  empty  garret  three  stories 
high,  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  for 
him  to  escape.  This,  nevertheless,  was  the 
case;  for  next  morning  when  they  went  up 
stairs,  to  bring  him  before  the  justice,  the 
bird  was  flown,  having  got  out  at  the 
window  upon  the  roof,  from  whence  he 
continued  his  rout  along  the  top  of  the 
adjoining  houses,  and  entered  another  garret 
window,  where  he  skulked  until  the  family 
were  asleep,  at  which  time  he  ventured 
down  stairs,  and  let  himself  out  by  the 
street-door,  which  was  found  open.  This 
event  was  a great  disappointment  to  those 
that  apprehended  him,  who  were  flushed 
with  hopes  of  the  reward ; but  gave  me  great 
joy,  as  I was  permitted  now  to  continua 
my  journey  without  any  further  molesta- 
tion. 

Resolving  to  make  up  for  the  small  pro- 
gress we  liad  hitherto  made,  we  this  day 
travelled  with  great  vigour,  and  before  night 
reached  a market-town,  twenty  miles  from 
the  place  from  whence  we  set  out  in  the 
morning,  without  meeting  any  adventure 
worth  notice.  Here  having  taken  up  our 
lodgings  at  an  inn,  I found  myself  so  fa- 
tigued, that  I began  to  despair  of  performing 
our  journey  on  foot,  and  desired  Strap  to 
enquire  if  there  was  any  waggon,  return- 
horses,  or  other  cheap  carriage  in  this  place, 
to  depart  for  London  the  next  day.  He 
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was  informed,  that  the  waggon  from  New- 
castle to  London  had  halted  here  two  nights 
ago,  and  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  overtake  it,  if  not  the  next  day,  at  far- 
thest the  day  after  the  next.  This  piece  of 
news  gave  its  some  satisfaction,  and  after 
having  made  a hearty  supper,  on  hashed 
mutton,  we  were  shown  to  our  room,  which 
contained  two  beds,  the  one  allotted  for  us, 
and  the  other  for  a very  honest  gentleman, 
who,  wo  were  told,  was  then  drinking  be- 
low. Though  wo  could  havo  very  well 
dispensed  with  his  company,  we  were  glad 
to  submit  to  this  disposition,  as  there  was 
not  another  bed  empty  in  the  house;  and 
accordingly  went  to  rest,  after  having  se- 
cured our  baggage  under  the  bolster.  About 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  1 was 
waked  out  of  a very  profound  sleep,  by  a 
dreadful  noise  in  the  chamber,  which  did 
not  fail  to  throw  me  into  an  agony  of  con- 
sternation, when  I heard  these  words  pro- 
nounced with  a terrible  voice:  ‘Blood  and 
wounds  1 run  the  halbert  into  the  guts  of 
him  that's  next  you,  and  I’ll  blow  the 
other’s  brains  out  presently.'  — This  dread- 
ful salutation  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
ears  of  Strap,  than,  starting  out  of  bed, 
he  ran  against  somebody  in  the  dark 
and  overturned  him  in  an  instant,  at  the 
same  time  bawling  out:  lire  1 murder  I fire! 
a cry  which  in  a moment  alarmed  the 
whole  house,  and  filled  our  chamber  with 
a crowd  of  naked  people.  When  lights 
were  brought,  the  occasion  of  all  this 
disturbance  soon  appeared,  which  was  no 
other  than  our  fellow-lodger,  whom  we 
found  lying  on  the  floor  scratching  his  head, 
with  a look  testifying  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment at  the  concourse  of  apparitions  that 
surrounded  him. 

This  honest  gentleman  was,  it  seems,  a 
recruiting  serjeant;  who  having  enlisted  two 
country-fellows  over  night,  dreamed  they 
had  mutinied,  and  threatened  to  murder  him 
and  the  drummer  who  was  along  with  him. 
This  made  such  tin  impression  on  his  ima- 
gination that  lie  got  up  in  his  sleep  and 
expressed  himself  as  above.  When  our  ap- 

rehension  of  danger  vanished,  the  company 

eheld  one  another  with  great  surprise 
and  mirth. 

When  this  affair  was  discussed,  every 
body  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  the  ser- 
jeant slipt  into  bed,  and  my  companion  and  I 
slept  without  any  further  disturbance  till 
morning,  when  we  got  up,  went  to  breakfast, 
paid  our  reckoning,  and  set  forward  in  ex- 
pectation of  overtaking  the  waggon;  in 
which  hope,  however,  we  were  disappointed 
*br  that  day.  As  we  exerted  ourselves  more 


than  usual,  I found  myself  quite  spent  with 
fatigue,  when  we  entered  a small  village 
iu  the  twilight.  We  enquired  for  a public 
house,  and  were  directed  to  one  of  a very 
sorry  appearance.  At  our  entrance  the  land- 
lord, who  seemed  to  be  a venerable  old  man, 
with  long  grey  hair,  rose  from  a table, 
placed  by  a large  tire,  in  a very  neat  paved 
kitchen,  and  with  a cheerful  countenance, 
accosted  us  in  these  words:  Salvete,  pueri, 
ingredimini.  — I was  not  a little  pleased  to 
hear  our  host  speak  Latin,  because  I was  in 
hopes  of  recommending  myself  to  him  by 
my  knowledge  in  that  language;  I therefore 
answered  without  hesitation : Dissolve  frit/tis, 
ligna  super  foco  large  reponens.  — I had  no 
sooner  pronounced  these  words  than  the  old 
gentleman  running  towards  me  shook  me  by 
the  hand  crying:  Fill  mi  dileclissime , unde 
venis  f — a superis  nifallor ! — In  short,  finding 
we  were  both  read  in  the  classics,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  testify  his  regard  enough, 
but  ordered  his  daughter,  who  was  his  sole 
domestic,  to  bring  us  a bottle  of  his  qua- 
drimum,  repeating  from  Horace  at  the  same 
time:  Deprome  quailrimum  Sabina,  o Tliali- 
arche,  merum  diola.  — This  quadrimum  was 
excellent  ale  of  his  own  brewing,  of  which 
he  told  us  he  had  always  an  amphora , four 
years  old,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  friends. 
In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  which 
was  interlarded  with  scrapB  of  Latin,  we 
understood  that  this  facetious  person  was  a 
school-master,  whose  income  being  small, 
he  was  fain  to  keep  a good  glass  of  liquor 
for  the  entertainment  of  passengers  by  which 
ho  made  a shift  to  make  the  two  ends  of 
the  year  meet.  Tara'  this  day1,  said  he, 
‘the  happiest  old  fellow  in  his  majesty’s  do- 
minions. My  wife,  rest  her  soul,  is  in 
heaven:  my  daughter  is  to  be  married  next 
week;  but  the  two  chief  pleasures  of  iny 
life  ore  these  (pointing  to  the  bottle  and 
a large  edition  of  Horace  that  lay  on  the 
table).  I am  old,  'tis  true  — what  then? 
the  more  reason , I should  enjoy  the  small 
share  of  life  that  remains,  as  my  friend 
Flaccus  advises : Tune  quaesieris  (scire  ne/os) 
quern  mihi,  quern  tibi Jinem  dii  dederint.  Conte 
diem,  quam  minimum  creditoposteri.'  — As  he 
was  very  inquisitive  about  our  affairs,  wo 
made  no  scruple  of  acquainting  him  with 
our  situation;  which  when  he  had  learned, 
he  enriched  us  with  advises  how  to  behave 
in  the  world,  telling  us  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  deceits  of  mankind.  — In 
the  mean  time  he  ordered  his  daughter  to 
lay  a fowl  to  the  fire  for  supper,  for  he 
was  resolved  this  night  to  regale  his  friends 
j — permitiei it  divit  eastern.  While  onr 
entertainment  was  preparing,  our  host  re- 
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counted  the  adventures  of  his  own  life; 
which,  as  they  contain  nothing  remarkable, 
I forbear  to  rehearse.  When  we  had  fared 
sumptuously,  and  drunk  several  bottles  of 
his  quadrimum,  I expressed  a desire  of 
going  to  rest,  which  was  with  some  diffi- 
cult)' complied  with,  after  that  he  informed 
us,  that  we  should  overtake  the  waggon  by 
noon  the  next  day,  and  that  there  was  room 
enough  in  it  for  half  a dozen ; — for  there 
were  only  lour  passengers  as  yet  in  that 
convenience. 

Before  my  comrade  and  I fell  asleep, 
we  had  some  conversation  about  the  good 
humour  of  our  landlord,  which  gave  Strap 
such  an  idea  of  his  benevolence,  that  he 
positively  believed  we  should  pay  nothing 
for  our  lodging  and  entertainment.  ‘Don't 
you  observe,’  said  he,  ‘that  he  has  conceived 
a particular  a flection  for  us  — nay , even 
treated  us  at  supper  with  extraordinary 
fare,  which,  to  lx;  sure,  we  should  not  of 
ourselves  have  called  for?’  — I was  partly 
of  Strap’s  opinion;  but  the  experience  I 
had  of  the  world  made  me  suspend  my 
belief  till  the  morning;  when,  getting  up 
by  times  we  breakfasted  with  our  host  and 
his  daughter  on  hasty  pudding  and  ale,  and 
desired  to  know  what  we  hud  to  pay.  — 
‘Biddy  will  let  you  know,  gentlemen’,  said 
he,  ‘for  1 never  mind  these  matters.  Money 
matters  are  beneath  the  concern  of  one 
who  lives  upon  the  Iloratian  plan , Cre- 
icentan  sequitur  cura  pecuniam.'  Meanwhile 
Biddy,  having  consulted  a slate,  that  hung 
in  the  comer,  told  us  our  reckoning  came 
to  8 s.  7 d.  — Eight  shillings  and  sevenpeucc, 
cried  Strap,  ’tis  impossible  — you  must  be 
mistaken,  young  woman! — ‘Reckon  again, 
child,’  snia  her  father  very  deliberately, 
“perhaps  you  have  miscounted/  — No,  indeed, 
father,'  she  replied,  'I  know  my  business 
better.’  I could  contain  my  indignation  no 
longer  but  said  it  was  an  unconscionable 
bill,  and  demanded  to  know  the  particulars; 
upon  which  the  old  man  got  up  muttering: 
‘Aye,  aye,  let  us  see  the  particulars ; that's 
but  reasonable.'  And  taking  pen,  ink  and 


paper  wrote  the  following  Items. 

s.  d. 

To  bread  and  beer 0.  C. 

To  a fowl  and  sausages  . . . 2.  C. 

To  four  bottles  of  quadrimum  . 2.  — 

To  fire  and  tobacco  . . . . 0.  7. 

To  lodging  3.  0. 

To  breakfast 1.0. 

8.  7. 


As  he  had  not  the  appearance  of  a 
common  publican,  and  had  raised  a sort  of 
veneration  in  me  by  Ids  demeanor  the  pre- 


ceding night,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
upbraid  him  as  he  deserved;  therefore  I 
contented  myself  with  saying,  I was  sure 
he  did  not  learn  to  be  an  extortioner  from 
Horace.  He  answered,  I was  but  n young 
man  and  did  not  know  the  world,'  or  1 
would  not  tax  him  with  extortion,  whose 
only  aim  was  to  live  contentus  parro  and 
keep  oiT  impurtuna  pauperise.  My  fellow- 
traveller  could  not  so  easily  put  up  with 
this  imposition,  but  swore  he  should  either 
take  one  third  of  the  money  or  go  without. 
— While  we  were  engaged  in  this  dispute, 
I perceived  the  daughter  to  go  out,  and 
conjecturing  the  occasion,  immediately  paid 
the  exorbitant  demand,  which  was  no 
sooner  done  than  Biddy  returned  with  two 
stout  fellows,  who  came  in  on  pretence  of 
taking  their  morning  draught,  but  in 
reality  to  frighten  us  into  compliance.  Just 
its  we  departed,  Strap,  who  was  half  dis- 
tracted on  account  of  this  piece  of  expence, 
went  up  to  the  schoolmaster,  and,  grinning 
in  his  face,  pronounced  with  great  emphasis : 
Semper  avarus  eget.  — To  which  the  pedant 
replied  with  a malicious  smile:  Animum 
rege,  qui,  nisi  pare t,  imperat. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN. 

We  set  out  from  Glasgow,  by  the  way 
of  Lanark,  the  county  town  of  Clydesdale, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  whole 
river  Clyde,  rushing  down  a steep  rock, 
forms  a very  noble  and  stupendous  cas- 
cade. Next  day  we  were  obliged  to  halt 
in  a small  borough , until  the  carriage, 
which  had  received  some  damage,  should  be 
repaired;  and  here  we  met  with  an  incident 
which  warmly  interested  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  Mr.  Bramble.  As  wc  stood  at 
the  window  of  an  inn  that  fronted  the 
public  prison,  a person  arrived  on  horse- 
back, genteelly  though  plainly  dressed  in  a 
blue  frock,  with  his  own  hair  cut  short, 
and  a gold-laced  hat  upon  his  head.  Alight- 
ing, and  giving  his  horse  to  the  landlord, 
he  advnaeed  to  an  old  man  who  was  at 
work  in  paving  the  street,  and  accosted 
him  in  these  words  — ‘This  is  hard  work 
for  such  an  old  man  as  you.’  So  saying, 
he  took  the  instrument  out  of  his  hand, 
and  began  to  thump  the  pavement  After 
a few  strokes,  ‘Had  you  never  a son,'  said 
he,  ‘to  ease  you  of  this  labour?’  ‘Yes,  an’ 
please  your  honour,’  replied  the  senior,  ‘I 
have  three  hopeful  lads,  but  at  present 
they  are  out  of  the  way.’  ‘Honour  not 
me,'  cried  the  stranger;  ‘it  more  becomes 
me  to  honour  your  gray  hairs.  Whore  are 
those  sons  you  talk  of?’  The  ancient  pa- 
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viour  said,  his  eldest  son  was  a captain  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  youngest  had  late- 
ly enlisted  as  a soldier,  in  hopes  of  pros- 
ering like  his  brother.  The  gentleman 
esiring  to  know  what  was  become  of  the 
second,  he  wiped  his  eyes,  and  owned  he 
had  taken  upon  him  his  old  fathers  debts, 
for  which  he  was  now  in  the  prison  hard  by. 

The  traveller  made  three  quick  steps 
towards  the  jail;  then  turning  short,  ‘Tell 
me,’  said  he,  ‘has  that  unnatural  captain 
sent  you  nothing  to  relieve  your  distresses  i’’ 
‘Call  him  not  unnatural,’  replied  the  other, 
‘God’s  blessing  be  upon  him!  he  sent  me 
a great  deal  of  money,  but  I made  a bad 
use  of  it;  I lost  it  by  being  security  for 
a gentleman  that  was  mv  landlord , and 
was  stripped  of  all  I had  in  the  world  be- 
sides.’ At  that  instant  a young  man,  thrust- 
ing out  his  head  aud  neck  between  two 
iron  bars  in  the  prison- window , exclaimed, 
‘Father  1 father!  if  my  brother  William  is 
in  life,  that’s  he.’  ‘I  am!  I am!’  cried  the 
stranger,  clasping  the  old  man  in  his  arms, 
and  shedding  a tlood  of  tears:  ‘1  am  your 
son  Willy,  sure  enough!'  Before  the  father, 
who  was  quite  confounded,  could  make  any 
return  to  this  tenderness , a decent  old 
woman,  bolting  out  from  the  door  of  a 
poor  habitation,  cried,  ‘Where  is  my  bairn? 
where  is  my  dear  Willy?’  The  captain  no 
soouer  beheld  her  than  he  quitted  his  father, 
and  ran  into  her  embrace. 

I can  assure  you,  my  uncle  who  saw  and 
heard  everything  that  passed,  was  as  much 
moved  as  any  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  pathetic  recognition.  He  sobbed, 
and  wept,  and  clapped  his  hands,  and  hol- 
lowed, and  finally  ran  down  into  the  street. 
By  this  time  the  captain  had  retired  with 
his  parents,  anti  alt  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  were  assembled  at  the  door.  Mr. 
Bramble,  nevertheless,  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  and  entering  the  house,  ‘Captain,’ 
said  he.  ‘I  beg  the  favour  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. I would  have  travelled  a hundred 
miles  to  see  this  nflccting  scene;  and  I shall 
think  myself  happy  if  you  and  your  parents 
will  dine  with  me  at  the  public  house.’  The 
captain  thanked  him  for  his  kind  invitation, 
which,  he  said,  he  would  accept  with  plea- 
sure ; but  in  the  meantime  lie  could  not 
think  of  eating  or  drinking  while  his  poor 
brother  was  in  trouble,  lie  forthwith  de- 

Eosited  a sum  equal  to  the  debt  in  the 
ands  of  the  magistrate,  who  ventured  to 
set  his  brother  at  liberty  without  further 
process;  and  then  the  whole  family  repaired 


to  the  inn  with  my  uncle,  attended  by  the 
crowd,  the  individuals  of  which  shook  their 
townsman  by  the  hand,  while  he  returned 
their  carcases  without  the  least  sigu  of  pride 
or  affectation. 

This  honest  favourite  of  fortune,  whose 
name  was  Brown,  told  my  uncle  that  he 
had  been  bred  a weaver,  and  about  eigh- 
teen years  ago  had,  from  a spirit  of  idleness 
and  dissipation,  enlisted  as  a soldier  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company;  that 
in  the  course  of  duty  ho  had  the  good 
fortune  to  attract  the  notice  and  approba- 
tion of  Lord  Clive,  who  preferred  him  from 
ono  step  to  another  till  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  captain  and  paymaster  to  the 
regiment,  in  wnich  capacities  he  had  hon- 
estly amassed  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and 
at  the  peace  resigned  his  commission.  He 
had  sent  several  remittances  to  his  father, 
who  received  the  first  only,  consisting  ot 
one  hundred  pounds ; the  second  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a bankrupt;  and  the  third 
had  been  consigned  to  a gentleman  in 
Scotland,  who  died  before  it  arrived,  so 
that  it  still  remained  to  be  accounted  for 
by  his  executors.  He  now  presented  the 
old  man  with  fifty  pounds  for  his  present 
occasions , over  ana  above  ' bank  notes  for 
one  hundred , which  he  had  deposited  for 
his  brother’s  release.  He  brought  along 
with  him  a deed,  ready  executed,  by  which 
he  settled  a perpetuity  of  fourscore  pounds 
upon  his  parents,  to  be  inherited  by  the 
other  two  sons  after  their  decease.  He 
promised  to  purchase  a commission  for  his 
youngest  brother;  to  take  the  other  as  his 
own  partner  in  a manufacture  which  he 
intends  to  set  up  to  give  employment  and 
bread  to  the  industrious;  and  to  give  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  town 
where  he  was  born,  and  feasted  all  the 
inhabitants  without  exception. 

My  uncle  was  so  charmed  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Captain  Brown , that  he  drank 
his  health  three  times  successively  at  dinner. 
He  said  he  was  proud  of  his  acquaintance; 
| that  ho  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and 
1 had  in  some  measure  redeemed  human  na- 
] turo  from  the  reproach  of  pride,  selfishness, 
and  ingratitude.  For  my  part  I was  as 
much  pleased  with  the  modesty  as  with  the 
filial  virtue  of  this  honest  soldier,  who  as- 
sumed no  merit  from  his  success,  and  said 
very  little  of  his  own  transactions,  though 
the  answers  he  made  to  our  inquiries  were 
equally  sensible  and  laconic.  — 
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Thta  popular  prose-writer  and  poet  was  born  1729 
at  Pallas  in  Longford , Ireland , and  was  the  son 
of  a poor  curate.  After  a good  Tillage-education  he 
was  aent  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  however,  he 
did  not  distinguish  himself.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1749  two  years  later  than  is  usual. 
He  then  stadled  medicine,  but  without  any  success.  The 
neat  period  of  his  life  Is  full  of  adventures,  he  made  a 
tour  over  almost  all  E a rope  on  foot,  in  which  time  he 
had  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  human  character, 
which  proved  at  a later  period  of  great  service  to  him. 
He  returned  to  London  in  1756  after  a most  eventful 
journey  without  a penny  In  his  pocket,  and  served  for 
some  time  behind  the  conntcr  in  a small  apothecary's 
•hop  and  afterwards  as  an  usher  In  a school.  A friend 
then  supplied  him  with  funds  to  set  up  as  a surgeon : but 
hs  was  not  fortunate  in  this  line  of  business  and  in  order 
to  procure  a subsistence  he  wrote  articles  for  the  ‘Monthly 
Review'.  He  also  contributed  to  ‘The  British  Magazine', 
‘Critical  Review',  ‘Public  Ledger’,  Ac.  In  1759  he  pub- 
lished his  ‘Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Lite- 
rature in  Europe',  soon  after  which  he  penned  ‘the  Ci- 
tizen of  the  World’,  and  in  1791  ‘The  Vicar  of  Wakefield', 


which  was  not  published  until  1766  when  it  appeared 
with  the  Traveller,  and  the  ballad  called  ‘The  Hermit'. 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield*  is  considered  one  of  the  beat 
English  novels.  In  1768  he  issued  hts  comedy  of  the 
‘Good-Natnrcd  Man*.  His  next  productions  were  ‘Letters 
on  the  History  of  England'  anil  a ‘History  of  Rome'. 
He  also  wrote  three  biographies  and  his  poem  ‘The  De- 
serted village*  in  which  he  has  admirably  described  his 
father,  tho  schoolmaster , and  one  or  two  other  real 
characters  of  his  native  {dace.  In  1773  he  wrote  a comedy 
entitled  ‘Fhc  Stoops  to  Conquer'  the  plan  of  which  was 
founded  on  incidents  in  the  experience  of  the  author; 
it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and  still  retains  a pro- 
minent place  among  English  comedies.  One  of  his  last 
works  is  called  ‘History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Na- 
ture*. It  was  not  published  till  two  years  after  his  death 
which  took  place  in  1774.  The  writings  of  Goldsmith 
shew  a close  observation  of  human  nature,  a good  amount 
of  sarcasm  , and  a vivacity  and  truth  scarcely  equalled 
by  any  other  author.  One  of  the  most  prominent  traits 
of  his  character  was  an  inability  to  see  Ills  follow  creature# 
suffer  when  It  was  in  hia  power  to  help  them. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A PHILOSOPHIC  VAGABOND. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  my  first  care 
was  to  deliver  my  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  our  cousin,  who  was  himself  in  little 
better  circumstances  than  I.  My  first  scheme 
was  to  be  usher  at  an  academy,  and  I asked 
his  advice  on  the  afTair.  Our  cousin  re- 
ceived the  proposal  with  a true  Sardonic 
grin.  ‘Ay,’  cried  he,  ‘this  is  indeed  a very 
pretty  career,  that  has  been  chalked  out 
for  you.  I have  been  an  usher  at  a board- 
ing-school mvself;  and  may  I die  by  an 
anodyne  necklace,  but  I had  rather  be  an 
under  turnkey  in  Newgate.  I was  up  early 
and  late;  I was  brow -beat  by  the  master, 
bated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the  mistress, 
worried  by  the  boys  within,  and  never  per- 
mitted to  stir  out  to  meet  civility  abroad. 
'But  are  you  sure  you  are  fit  for  a school? 
Let  me  examine  you  a little.  Have  you 
been  bred  apprentice  to  the  business?'  No. 
‘Then  you  won't  do  for  a school.  Can 
you  dress  tho  boys’  hair?’  No.  ‘Then  you 
won't  do  for  a school.'  Have  you  had  the 
small-pox?’  No.  ‘Then  you  won’t  do  for 
a school.  Can  you  lie  three  in  a bed? 
No.  ‘Then  you  will  never  do  for  a school. 
Have,  you  got  a good  stomach?’  Yes. 
‘Then  yon  will  by  no  means  do  for  a school. 
No,  Sir,  if  you  are  for  a genteel  easy  pro- 
fession , bind  yourself  seven  years  as  an 
apprentice  to  turn  a cutler’s  wheel;  but 
avoid  a school  by  any  means.  Yet  eome,’ 
continued  he,  ‘I  see  you  are  a lad  of  spirit 
and  some  learning;  what  do  you  think  of 
commencing  author,  like  me?  You  have 
read  in  books,  no  doubt,  of  men  of  genius 
starving  at  the  trade;  at  present  I'll  Bhew 


you  forty  very  dull  fellows  about  town  that 
live  by  it  in  opulence;  all  honest  jog-trot 
men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and  dully,  and 
write  history  and  politics,  ami  are  praised. 
Men,  Sir.  who,  had  they  been  bred  cobblers, 
would  all  their  lives  have  only  mended 
Bboes,  but  never  made  them.’ 

Finding  that  there  was  no  great  degree 
of  gentility  affixed  to  the  character  of  an 
usher,  I resolved  to  accept  hia  proposal; 
and  having  the  highest  respect  for  literature, 
hailed  the  antiiiua  mater  of  Grubstreet  with 
reverence.  I thought  it  my  glory  to  pursue 
a track  which  Dryden  and  Otway  trod  be- 
fore me.  I considered  the  goddess  of  this 
region  as  tho  parent  of  excellence;  and  how- 
ever an  intercourse  with  the  world  might 

five  us  good  sense,  the  poverty  she  entailed 
supposed  to  be  the  nurse  of  genius!  Big 
with  these  reflections,  I sat  down,  and  find- 
ing that  the  best  things  remained  to  be  said 
on  tho  wrong  side,  I resolved  to  write  a 
book  that  should  be  wholly  new,  I there- 
fore dressed  up  three  paradoxes  with  some 
ingenuity.  They  were  false,  indeed,  but 
they  were  new.  The  jewels  of  truth  hnvo 
been  so  often  imported  by  others,  that,  no- 
thing was  left  for  me  to  import  but  some 
splendid  things  that  at  a distance  looked 
every  bit  as  well.  The  whole  learned  world, 
I made  no  doubt,  would  rise  to  oppose  my 
system,  but  then  I was  prepared  to  oppose 
tlic  whole  learned  world.  Like  the  porcupine  I 
sat  self-collected,  with  a quill  pointed  against 
every  opposer. 

But  tne  learned  world  said  nothing  to 
my  paradoxes;  nothing  at  all.  Every  man 
of  them  was  employed  m praising  his  friends 
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and  himself,  or  condemning  his  enemies; 
and  unfortunately,  ns  I had  neither,  I suf- 
fered the  cruellest  mortification,  neglect. 

As  I was  meditating  one  day  in  a coffee- 
house on  the  fate  of  my  paradoxes,  a little 
man  happening  to  enter  the  room,  placed 
himself  in  the  box  before  me;  and  after 
some  preliminary  discourse,  finding  me  to 
be  a scholar,  drew  out  a bundle  of  propo- 
sals, begging  me  to  subscribe  to  a new  edi- 
tion he  was  going  to  give  the  world  of 
Propertius,  with  notes.  This  demand  ne- 
cessarily produced  a reply  that  I had  no 
money;  and  that  confession  led  him  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  my  expectations. 
Finding  that  my  expectations  were  just  as 
great  as  my  purse,  ‘1  see,  cried  he,  you  arc 
unacquainted  with  the  town.  I'll  teach  you 
a part  of  it.  Look  at  these  proposals ; upon 
these  very  proposals  I have  subsisted  very 
comfortably  for  twelve  years.  The  moment 
a nobleman  returns  from  his  travels,  a Creo- 
lian  arrives  from  Jamaica,  or  a dowager 
from  her  country  seat,  I strike  for  a sub- 
scription. I first  besiege  their  hearts  with 
flattery,  and  then  pour  in  my  proposals  at 
the  breach.  If  they  subscribe  readily  the 
first  time,  I renew  my  request  to  beg  a de- 
dication fee;  if  they  let  me  have  that,  I 
smite  them  once  more  for  engraving  their 
coat  of  arms  at  the  top.  Thus,  continued 
he,  I live  by  vanity,  Hnd  laugh  at  it.  But 
between  ourselves.  1 am  now  too  well  known, 
I should  be  glad  to  borrow  your  face  a 
bit;  a nobleman  of  distinction  has  just  re- 
turned from  Italy”;  my  face  is  familiar  to 
his  porter;  but  if  you  bring  this  copy  of 
• verses,  my  life  for  it  you  succeed,  anu  we 
divide  the  spoil.’ 

Having  a mind  too  proud  to  stoop  to 
such  indignities,  and  yet  a fortune  too 
humble  to  hazard  a second  attempt  for  fame, 
I was  now  obliged  to  take  a middle  course, 
and  write  for  bread.  But  I was  unqualifi- 
ed for  a profession  where  mere  industry 
alone  was  to  ensure  success.  I could  not 
suppress  my  lurking  passion  for  applause; 
but  usually  consumed  that  time  in  efforts 
after  excellence  which  takes  up  but  little 
room,  when  it  should  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  the  diffusive  pro- 
ductions of  fruitful  mediocrity.  My  little 
pieces  would  therefore  come  forth  in  the 
midst  of  periodical  publications,  unnoticed 
and  unknown.  The  public  were  more  im- 
portantly employed  than  to  observe  the 
easy  simplicity  of  my  style,  or  the  harmony 
of  my  periods.  Sheet  after  sheet  was  thrown 
off  to  oblivion.  My  essays  were  buried 
among  the  essays  upon  liberty,  eastern  tales, 
and  cures  for  the  bite  of  a mad  dog;  while 


Philautos , Philalethes , Philelutheros  an  J 
Philanthropes,  all  wrote  better,  because  they 
wrote  faster,  than  I. 

Now , therefore  , I began  to  associate 
with  none  but  disappointed  authors,  like 
myself,  who  praised,  deplored,  and  despised 
each  other.  The  satisfaction  wo  found  in 
every  celebrated  writer's  attempts,  was  in- 
versely as  their  merits  I found  that  no 
genius  in  another  could  please  me.  Mv 
unfortunate  paradoxes  had  entirely  dried  up 
that  source  of  comfort.  I could  neither 
read  nor  write  with  satisfaction;  for  excel- 
lence in  another  was  my  aversion , and 
writing  was  my  trade. 

In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections, 
as  I was  one  day  sitting  on  a bench  in  St. 
James's  park,  a young  gentleman  of  distinc- 
tion, who  had  been  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance at  the  university,  approached  me.  We 
saluted  each  other  with  some  hesitation,  he 
almost  ashamed  of  being  known  to  one  who 
made  so  shabby  an  appearance,  and  I afraid 
of  a repulse  But  my  suspicions  soon  van- 
ished; for  Ned  Thornhill  was  at  the  bot- 
tom a very  good-natured  fellow. 

My  friend’s  first  care  was  to  alter  my 
appearance  by  a very  fine  suit  of  his  own 
clothes,  and  then  I was  admitted  to  his 
table  upon  the  footing  of  half- friend,  balf- 
underling.  My  business  was  to  attend  him 
at  auctions,  to  put  him  in  spirits  when  he 
sat  for  his  picture,  to  take  the  left  hand 
in  his  chariot  when  not  filled  by  another, 
and  to  assist  at  tattering  a kip,  as  the 
phrnse  was,  when  he  had  a mind  for  a 
frolic.  Besides  this,  I had  twenty  other 
little  employments  in  the  family,  I was 
to  do  many  small  things  without  bidding; 
to  carry  the  cork-screw;  to  stand  godfather  to 
all  the  butler’s  children;  to  sing  when  I was 
bid ; to  be  never  out  of  humour ; always  to 
be  humble,  and,  if  I could,  to  be  very  happy 

In  this  honourable  post,  however,  I was 
not  without  a rival.  A captain  of  marines, 
who  was  formed  for  the  place  by  nature, 
opposed  me  in  my  patron's  affections.  His 
mother  bad  been  laundress  to  a man  of 
quality,  and  thus  he  early  acquired  a taste 
lor  pimping  and  pedigree.  As  this  gentlo- 
man  made  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  DC  ac- 
quainted with  lords,  though  he  was  dimis- 
sed  from  several  for  his  stupidity,  yet  lie 
found  many  of  them  who  were  as  dull  as 
himself,  that  permitted  his  assiduities.  As 
flattery  was  his  trade,  he  practised  it  with 
the  easiest  address  imaginable;  but  it  came 
awkward  aud  stiff  from  me;  and  as  every 
day  my  patron’s  desire  of  flattery  increas- 
ed, so  every  hour  being  better  acquainted 
with  his  defects,  I became  more  unwilling 
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to  give  it  — Thus  I was  once  more  fairly 
going  to  give  np  the  field  to  the  captain, 
when  my  friend  found  occasion  for  my  as- 
sistance. This  was  nothing  less  than  to 
fight  a duel  for  him , with  a gentleman 
whose  sister  it  was  pretended  ho  hud  used 
iU.  I readily  complied  with  his  request. 

1 undertook  the  aflair,  disarmed  my  antag- 
onist, and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of 
flailing  that  the  lady  was  only  a woman  of 
the  town,  and  the  fellow  her  bully  and  a 
sharper.  This  piece  of  service  was  repaid 
with  the  warmest  professions  of  gratitude; 
but  as  my  friend  was  to  leave  town  in  a 
few  days,  he  knew  no  other  method  of 
serving  me , but  by  recommending  me.  to 
his  uncle  Sir  William  Thornhill,  and  an- 
other nobleman  of  great  distinction,  who 
enjoyed  a post  under  the  government.  When 
he  was  gone,  my  first  care  wus  to  carry 
his  recommendatory  letter  to  his  uncle,  a 
man  whose  character  fbr  every  virtue  was 
universal,  yet  just.  I was  received  by  his 
servants  with  the  most  hospitable  smiles; 
for  the  looks  of  the  domestics  ever  trans- 
mit their  master’s  benevolence.  Being  shewn 
into  a grand  apartment,  where  Sir  William 
soon  came  to  me,  I delivered  my  message 
and  letter,  whicl}  he  read,  and  after  paus- 
ing some  minutes,  ‘pray,  Sir,'  cried  he, 
‘inform  me  what  you  have  done  for  my 
kinsman,  to  deserve  this  warm  recommen- 
dation? But  I suppose,  Sir,  I guess  your 
merits,  you  have  fought  for  him;  and  so 
you  would  expect  a reward  from  me,  for 
being  the  instrument  of  his  vices.  I wish* 
sincerely  wish,  that  my  present  refusal  may 
be  some  punishment  for  your  guilt;  but  stii! 
more,  that  it  may  be  some  inducement  to 
your  repentance.’  The  severity  of  this  re- 
buke I bore  patiently,  because  I knew  it 
was  just.  My  whole  expectation  now,  there- 
fore, lay  in  my  letter  to  the  great  man.  As 
the  doors  of  the  nobility  arc  almost  ever 
beset  with  beggars,  all  ready  to  thrust  in 
some  sly  petition,  I found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  gain  admittance.  However,  after  brib- 
ing the  servants  with  half  my  worldly  for- 
tune, I was  at  last  shewn  into  a spacious 
apartment,  my  letter  being  previously  sent 
up  for  his  lordship's  inspection.  During  this 
anxious  interval  I had  full  time  to  look 
round  me.  Every  thing  was  grand,  and 
of  happy  contrivance;  the  paintings,  the 
furniture,  the  gildings  petrified  me  with 
awe,  and  raised  my  idea  of  the  owner.  Ah! 
thought  I to  myself,  how  very  great  must 
the  possessor  of  all  these  things  be , who  ; 
Carnes  ip  his  bead  the  business  of  the  state, 
and  whose  house  displays  half  the  wealth 
of  4 kingdom;  sure  his  genius  must  be  I 


unfathomable  I During  these  awful  reflec- 
tions, I heard  a step  come  heavily  forward. 
Ah,  this  is  the  great  man  himself!  No,  it 
was  only  a chambermaid.  Another  foot 
was  heard  soon  after.  This  must  be  He! 
No,  it  was  only  the  great  man's  valet  de 
chambre.  At  last  bis  lordship  actually  made 
his  appearance.  Are  you,  cried  he,  the 
bearer  of  this  here  letter?  I answered  with 
a bow.  I learn  by  this,  continued  he,  as 
how  that  — But  just  at  that  instant  a 
servant  delivered  him  a card,  and,  without 
taking  farther  notice,  ho  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  left  me  to  digest  my  own  hap- 
piness at  leisure.  I saw  no  more  of  him, 
till  told  by  a footman  that  his  lordship 
was  going  to  his  coach  at  the  door,  down 
1 immediately  followed,  and  joined  my  voice 
to  that  of  three  or  four  more,  who  came, 
like  me,  to  petition  for  favours.  His  lord- 
ship,  however,  went  too  fast  for  us.  and 
was  gaining  his  chariot  - door  with  large 
strides,  when  I hallooed  out  to  know  if  I 
was  to  have  any  reply.  He  was  by  this 
time  got  in,  and  muttered  an  answer,  half 
of  which  only  1 heard,  the  other  half  was 
lost  in  the  rattling  of  his  chariot-wheels.  I 
stood  for  some  time  with  my  neck  stretched, 
out,  in  the  posture  of  one  that  was  listening 
fo  catch  the  glorious  sounds,  till  looking 
round  me,  1 found  myself  alone  at  his  lord- 
ship’s gate. 

Sly  patience  was  now  quite  exhausted. 
Stung  with  the  thousand  indignities  I had 
met  with,  I was  willing  to  cast  myself  away, 
and  only  wanted  the  gulph  to  receive  me. 
I regarded  myself  as  one  of  those  vile  things 
that  nature  designed  should  be  thrown  by 
into  her  lumber  room,  there  to  perish  in 
obscurity.  I had  still,  however,  half  a guinea 
left,  and  of  that  1 thought  fortune  herself 
should  not  deprive  me:  but  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  this,  1 was  resolved  to  go  instantly 
and  spend  it  while  I had  it,  and  to  trust 
to  occurrences  for  the  rest.  As  I was  going 
along  with  this  resolution,  it  happened  that 
Mr.  Crispe's  office  seemed  invitingly  open  to 
give  me  a welcome  reception.  In  this  of- 
fice Mr.  Crispe  kindly  offers  all  his  majesty’s 
subjects  a generous  promise  of  L.  30  a-year, 
for  which  promise  all  they  give  in  return 
is  their  liberty  for  life,  and  permission  to 
let  him  transport  them  to  America  as  slave#. 
I was  happy  at  finding  a place  where 
I could  lose  my  fears  in  desperation,  and 
entered  this  cell,  for  it  had  the  appearance 
of  one , with  the  devotion  of  a monastic, 
j Here  I found  a number  of  poor  creature#, 
all  in  circumstances  like  myself,  expecting 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Crispe,  presenting  a true 
epitome  of  English  impatience.  Each  un- 
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tractable  soul  at  variance  with  fortune,  I 
wreaked  Iter  injuries  on  their  own  hearts;  ! 
but  Mr.  Crispc  at  last  came  down,  and  all 
our  murmurs  were  hushed.  lie  deigned  to 
regard  me  with  an  air  of  peculiar  appro- 
bation , and  indeed  he  was  the  first  man 
who  for  a month  past  talked  to  me  with 
smiles.  After  a few  questions,  he  found  I 
was  fit  for  every  thing  in  the  world,  lie 
paused  a while  upon  the  properest  means 
ol'  providing  for  me,  and  slapping  his  fore- 
head, as  if  he  had  found  it,  assured  me, 
that  there  was  tit  that  time  an  embassy 
talked  of  from  the  synod  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  and  that  he  would 
use  his  interest  to  get  me  made  secretary. 

I knew  in  my  own  heart  that  the  fellow 
lied,  and  yet  nis  promise  gave  mo  pleasure, 
there  was  something  so  maguifieent  in  the 
sound.  I fairly,  therefore,  divided  my  half 
guinea,  one  half  of  which  went  to  be  add- 
ed to  his  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  with 
the  other  half  I resolved  to  go  to  the  next 
tavern,  to  be  there  more  happy  than  he. 

As  I was  going  out  with  that  resolution, 

I was  met  at  the  door  by  the  captain  of 
a ship,  with  whom  I had  formerly  some 
little  acquaintance,  and  ho  agreed  to  be  my 
Companion  over  a bowl  of  punch.  As  I 
never  chose  to  make  a secret  of  my  circum- 
stances, he  assured  me  that  I was  on  the 
very  point  of  ruin , in  listening  to  the  of- 
fice-keeper’s promises;  for  that  he  only  de- 
signed to  sell  me  to  the  plantations.  ‘Hut,’ 
continued  he,  ‘I  fancy  you  might,  by  a much 
shorter  voyage,  be  very  easily  put  into  a 
genteel  way  of  bread.  Take  my  advice. 
Sly  ship  sails  to-morrow  for  Amsterdam; 
what  if  you  go  in  her  as  a passenger?  The 
moment  you  land  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  teach  the  Dutchmen  English,  and  I'll 
warrant  you'll  get  pupils  and  money  enough. 

I suppose  you  understand  English,’  added 
he,  ‘by  this  time,  or  the  deuce  is  in  it-’ 
I confidently  assured  him  of  that;  but  cx- 
ressed  a doubt  whether  the  Dutch  would 
e willing  to  learn  English.  lie  affirmed 
with  an  oath  that  they  were  fond  of  it  to 
distraction;  and  upon  thataffirmation  I agreed 
with  his  projiofial,  and  embarked  the  next 
day  to  teach  the  Dutch  English  in  Holland. 
The  wind  was  fair,  our  voyage  short,  and 
after  having  paid  my  passage  with  half  my 
moveables,  1 found  myself,  fallen  as  from 
the  skies,  a stranger  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  situation  1 
was  unwilling  to  let  any  time  pass  unem- 
ployed in  teaching.  I addressed  myself 
therefore  to  two  or  three  of  those  I met, 
whoso  appearance  seemed  most  promising, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  make  ourselves 


mutually  understood.  It  was  not  till  this 
very  moment  I recollected,  that  in  order  to 
teach  Dutchmen  English , it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  first  teach  me  Dutch.  How  I 
came  to  overlook  so  obvious  an  objection,  is  to 
me  amazing;  but  certain  it  is  I overlooked  it. 

This  scheme  thus  blown  up,  I had  some 
thoughts  of  fairly  shipping  back  to  England 
again;  but  dropping  into  company  with  an 
Irish  student,  who  was  returning  from  Lou- 
vain , our  conversation  turned  upon  topics 
of  literature,  (for,  by  the  way,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  1 always  forgot  the  meanness 
of  my  circumstances  when  1 could  converse 
upon  such  subjects;)  from  him  I learned, 
that  there  were  not  two  men  in  this  whole 
university  who  understood  Greek.  This 
amazed  me;  I instantly  resolved  to  travel 
to  Louvain,  and  there  live  by  teaching 
Greek;  and  in  this  design  I was  heartened 
by  my  brother  student,  who  threw  out 
some  liints  that  a fortune  might  be  got  by  it. 

I set  boldly  forward  the  next  morning. 
Every  day  lessened  the  burthen  of  my  move- 
ables, like  jEsop  and  his  basket  of  bread; 
for  I paid  them  for  my  lodgings  to  tbe 
Dutch  as  L travelled  on.  When  1 came  to 
Louvain,  I was  resolved  not  to  go  sneaking 
to  the  lower  professors,  but,  openly  tendered 
my  talents  to  tbe  principal  himself.  1 went, 
had  admittance,  and  offered  him  my  service 
as  master  of  the  Greek  language , which 
I had  been  told  was  a desideratum  in  his 
university.  The  principal  seemed , at  first, 
to  doubt  of  my  abilities;  but  of  these  I 
pflereil  to  convince  him , by  turning  a part 
of  any  Greek  author  he  should  fix  upon  into 
Latin,  binding  me  perfectly  earnest  in  my 
proposal,  he  addressed  me  thus:  ‘You  see 
me,  young  man:  I never  learnod  Greek, 
and  I dou’t  find  that  1 have  ever  missed  it. 

I have  had  a doctor’s  cap  and  gown  with- 
out Greek;  I have  ten  thousand  florins  a-vear 
without  Greek;  I cat  heartily  without  Greek; 
and  in  short,  continued  he,  as  I don’t  know 
Greek,  I do  not  believe  there  is  any  good  in  it.’ ' 

I was  now  too  far  from  home  to  think, 
of  returning;  so  I resolved  to  go  forward. 

I had  some  knowledge  of  music,  with  a 
tolerable  voice,  and  now  turned  what  was 
once  my  amusement  into  a present  means 
of  subsistence.  I passed  among  the  harmless 
peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of 
the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very- 
merry;  for  I ever  found  them  sprightly  in 
proportion  to  their  wants.  Whenever  I 
approached  a peasant’s  house,  towards  night- 
fall, I played  one  of  my  roost  merry  tunes, 
and  that  procured  me  not  only  a lodging 
but  subsistence  for  the  next  day.  I once 
I or  twice  attempted  to  play  for  people  of 
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fashion;  blit  they  always  thought  my  per- 
formance odious,  and  never  rewarded  me 
even  with  a trifle.  This  was  to  mo  the 
more  extraordinary,  ns  whenever  I used  in 
better  days  to  play  for  company,  when 
playing  was  my  amusement,  my  music  never 
failed  to  throw  them  into  raptures,  and  the 
ladies  especially;  but  as  it  was  now  my 
only  means,  it  was  received  with  contempt; 
a proof  bow  ready  the  world  is  to  under- 
rate those  talents  by  which  a man  is  supported. 

In  this  manner  I proceeded  to  Paris, 
with  no  design  but  just  to  look  about  me, 
and  then  to  go  forward.  The  people  of 
Paris  are  much  fonder  of  strangers  that 
have  money,  than  of  those  that  have  wit. 
As  I could  not  boast  much  of  either,  I was 
no  great  favourite.  After  walking  about 
the  town  four  or  five  days,  and  seeing  the 
outsides  of  the  best  houses,  I was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  this  retreat  of  venal  hospital- 
ity, when  passing  through  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  whom  should  I meet  hut  our 
cousin.  This  meeting  was  very  agreeable  to 
me,  and  1 believe  not  displeasing  to  him.  He 
inquired  into  the  nature  of  my  journey  to 
Paris,  and  informed  me  of  his  own  business 
there,  which  was  to  collect  pictures,  medals, 
intaglios,  ami  antiques  of  all  kinds,  for  a 
gentleman  in  London  who  had  just  stepped 
into  taste  and  large  fortune.  I was  the 
more  surprised  at  seeing  our  cousin  pitched 
upon  for  this  office,  as  he  himself  had  often 
assured  mo  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Upon  asking  how  he  had  been  taught  the 
art  of  a conoscente  so  very  suddenly,  he  as- 
sured me  that  nothing  was  more  easy.  The 
whole  secret  consisted  in  a strict  adherence 
to  two  rules ; the  one , always  to  observe, 
that  the  picture  might  have  been  better  if 
the  painter  had  taken  more  pains;  and  the 
other,  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Peru- 
gino.  ‘But,’  said  he,  ‘as  I once  taught  you 
now  to  be  an  author  in  London,  I’ll  now 
undertake  to  instruct  you  in  the  art  of  pic- 
ture-buying in  Paris.’ 

With  this  proposal  I very  readily  closed, 
as  it  was  living,  and  now  all  my  ambition 
was  to  live.  I went  therefore  to  his  lodg- 
ings, improved  my  dress  by  his  assistance, 
and  after  some  time,  accompanied  him  to 
auctions  of  pictures,  where  the  English 
gentry  were  expected  to  bo  purchasers.  I 
was  not  a little  surprised  at  his  intimacy 
with  people  of  the  best  fashion,  who  refer- 
red themselves  to  his  judgment  upon  every 
picture  or  medal,  as  to  an  unerring  standard 
of  taste.  He  made  very  good  use  of  my 
assistance  upon  these  occasions;  for  when 
asked  his  opinion,  he  would  gravely  take 
utc  aside,  and  ask  mine,  shrug,  look  wise. 


return,  and  assure  the  company,  that  lie 
could  give  no  opinion  upon  an  affair  of  so 
much  importance.  Yet  there  was  some- 
times an  occasion  for  a more  supported 
assurance.  I remember  to  have  seen  him, 
alter  giving  his  opinion  that  the  colouring 
of  a picture  was  not  mellow  enough,  very 
deliberately  take  a brush,  with  brown  var- 
nish, that  was  accidentally  lying  by,  and 
rub  it  over  the  piece  with  great  composure 
before  all  the  company,  and  then  ask  if  he 
had  not  improved  the  tints. 

When  lie  had  finished  his  commission  in 
Paris,  he  left  me  strongly  recommended  to 
several  men  of  distinction,  as  a person  very 
proper  for  a travelling  tutor;  and  after 
some  time  I was  employed  in  that  capacity 
by  a gentleman  who  brought  his  ward  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  set  him  forward  on  his 
tour  through  Europe.  I was  to  he  the  young 
gentleman’s  governor,  but  with  a proviso 
that  lie  should  always  be  permitted  to  gov- 
ern himself.  My  pupil,  in  fact,  understood 
the  art  of  guiding,  in  money  concerns,  much 
better  than  I.  lie  was  heir  to  a fortune 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  left 
him  by  an  uncle  in  the  West -Indies;  and 
his  guardians,  to  qualify  him  for  the  manage- 
ment of  it,  had  bound  him  apprentice  to  an 
attorney.  Thus  avarice  was  his  prevailing 
nssion:  all  his  questions  on  the  road  were, 
ow  money  might  be  saved;  which  was  the 
least  expensive  course  of  travelling ; whether 
any  thing  could  be  bought  that  would  turn 
to  account  when  disposed  of  again  in  Lon- 
don. Such  curiosities  on  the  way  as  could 
be  seen  for  nothing  he  was  ready  enough  to 
look  at;  but  if  the  sight  of  them  was  to  be 
aid  for,  he  usually  nsserted  that  he  had 
een  told  that  they  were  not  worth  seeing. 
He  never  paid  a bill  that  he  would  not  ob- 
serve , how  amazingly  expensive  travelling 
was,  and  all  this,  though  he  was  not  yet 
twenty-one.  When  arrived  at  Leghorn,  as 
we  took  a walk  to  look  at  the  port  and 
shipping,  he  enquired  the  expence  of  the 
passage  by  sea  homo  to  England.  This  he 
was  informed  was  but  a trine,  compared  to 
his  returning  by  land:  he  was  therefore 
unable  to  withstand  the  temptation;  so  pay- 
ing me  the  small  part  of  my  salary  that  was 
due,  he  took  leave,  and  embarked  with  only 
one  attendant  for  London. 

I now  therefore  was  left  once  more  upon 
the  world  at  large;  but  then  it  was  a thing 
I was  used  to.  However,  my  skill  in  music 
could  avail  me  nothing  in  a country  where 
every  peasant  was  a better  musician  than  I ; 
but  by  this  time  I had  acquired  another  tal- 
ent, which  answered  my  purpose  as  well, 
and  this  was  a skill  in  disputation.  In  all 
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the  foreign  universities  ami  convents,  there 
are,  upon  certain  days,  philosophical  theses 
maintained  against  every  adventitious  dispu- 
tant; for  which,  if  the  champion  opposes 
with  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a gratuity 
in  money,  a dinner,  and  a bed  for  one  night. 
In  this  manner,  therefore.  I fought  my  way 
towards  England;  walked  along  from  city 
to  citv;  examiued  mankind  more  nearly, 
ami,  if  I may  so  express  it,  saw  both  sides 
of  the  picture.  My  remarks,  however,  are 
but  few;  I found  that  monarchy  was  the 
best  government  for  the  poor  to  live  in,  and 
commonwealths  for  the  rich.  I found  that 
riches  in  general  were  in  every  country 
another  name  for  freedom;  and  that  no  man 
is  so  fond  of  liberty  himself,  as  -not  to  be 
desirous  of  subjecting  the  will  of  some  indi- 
viduals in  society  to  his  own. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  England,  I resolved 
to  pay  my  respects  first  to  my  parents,  and 
then  to  enlist  as  a volunteer  in  the  first 
expedition  that  was  going  forward;  but  on 
my  journey  down  my  resolutions  were  chan- 
ged by  meeting  an  old  acquaintance,  who  I 
found  belonged  to  a company  of  comedians, 
that  were  going  to  make  a summer  campaign 
in  the  country.  The  company  seemed  not 
much  to  disapprove  of  me  for  an  associate. 
They  all,  however,  apprised  me  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  task  at  which  I aimed ; that 
the  public  was  a many-headed  monster,  and 
that  only  such  as  had  very  good  heads  could 
please  it;  that  acting  was  not  to  be  learnt 
in  a day ; and  that  without  some  traditional 
shrugs,  which  had  been  on  the  stage,  and 
only  on  the  stage,  these  hundred  years , I 
could  never  pretend  to  please.  The  next 
difficulty  was  in  fitting  me  with  parts,  as 
almost  every  character  was  in  keeping.  I 
whs  driven  for  some  time  from  one  character 
to  another,  till  at  last  Horatio  was  fixed 
npon,  which  the  presence  of  the  present 
company  has  happily  hindered  me  from  acting. 


THE  DISABLED  SOLDIER. 

No  observation  is  more  common,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  true,  than  that  one  half 
of  the  world  are  ignorant  how  the  other 
half  lives.  The  misfortunes  of  the  great 
are  held  up  to  engage  our  attention;  are 
enlarged  upon  in  tones  of  declamation;  and 
the  world  is  called  upon  to  gaze  at  the 
noble  sufferers;  the  great,  under  the  pres- 
sure ol  calamity,  are  conscious  of  several 
others  sympathizing  with  their  distress,  and 
have  at  once  the  comfort  of  admiration  and 

There  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing 
misfortunes  with  fortitude  when  the  whole 


world  is  looking  on:  men  in  such  circum- 
stances will  act  bravely,  even  from  motives 
of  vanity;  but  he  who,  in  the  vale  of  ob- 
scurity, can  brave  adversity;  who,  without 
friends  to  encourage,  acquaintances  to  pity, 
or  even  without  hope  to  alleviate  his  mis- 
fortunes, can  behave  with  tranquillity  and 
indifference,  is  truly  great:  whether  peasant 
or  courtier,  he  deserves  admiration,  and 
should  be  held  up  for  our  imitation  and 
respect. 

While  the  slightest  inconvcnioncies  of 
the  great  are  magnified  into  calamities, 
while  tragedy  mouths  out  their  sufferings 
in  all  the  strains  of  eloquence,  the  mis- 
eries of  the  poor  are  entirely  disregarded; 
and  yet  some  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
undergo  more  real  hardships  in  one  day, 
than  those  of  a more  exalted  station  suffer 
in  their  whole  lives.  It  is  inconceivable 
what  difficulties  the  meanest  of  our  common 
sailors  and  soldiers  endure  without  murmur- 
ing or  regret;  without  passionately  declaim- 
ing against  Providence,  orcalling  their  fellows 
to  be  gazers  on  their  intrepidity.  Every  day 
is  to  them  a day  of  misery,  and  yet  they 
entertain  their  hard  fate  without  repining. 

With  what  indignation  do  I hear  an 
Ovid,  a Cicero,  or  a Kabutir,  complain  of 
their  misfortunes  and  hardships , whose 
greatest  calamity  was  that  of  being  unable 
to  visit  a certain  spot  of  earth,  to  which 
they  had  foolishly  attached  an  idea  of  hap- 
piness 1 Their  distresses  were  pleasures 
compared  to  what  many  of  the  adventuring 
poor  every  day  endure  without  murmuring. 
They  ate,  drank,  and  slept;  they  had  slaves 
to  attend  them;  and  were  sure  of  subsist- 
ence for  life:  while  many  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  are  obliged  to  wander  without  a 
friend  to  comfort  or  assist  them , and  even 
without  shelter  from  the  severity  of  the 
season. 

I have  been  led  into  these  reflections  from 
accidentally  meeting,  some  days  ago,  a poor 
fellow,  whom  I knew  when  a boy , dressed 
in  a sailor’s  jacket,  and  begging  at  one  of 
the  outlets  of  the  town  with  a wooden  leg. 
I knew  him  to  have  been  honest  and  in- 
dustrious when  in  the  country,  and  was 
curious  to  learn  what  had  reduced  him  to 
his  present  situation.  Wherefore,  after 
having  given  him  what  I thought  proper, 
I desired  to'  know  the  history  of  ins  life 
and  misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which 
lie  was  reduced  to  his  present  distress.  The 
disabled  soldier,  (for  such  he  was,  though 
dressed  in  a sailor’s  habit,)  scratching  hi* 
head,  and  leaning  on  his  crutch , put  him- 
self in  an  attitude  to  comply  with  my  re- 
quest, and  gave  roe  his  history  as  follows:  — 
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‘A*  lor  my  inLfoi'tuue* , master,  1 can’t 
pretend  to  have  gone  through  any  more 
than  other  folks;  for,  except  the  loss  of 
my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg,  I 
don’t  know  any  reason , thank  Heaven ! 
that  1 have  to  complain:  there  is  Bill  Tibbs, 
of  onr  regiment,  he  has  lost  both  his  legs, 
and  an  eye  to  boot;  but,  thank  f leaven,  it 
is  not  so  bad  with  mo  yet. 

•I  was  born  in  Shropshire ; my  father  was 
a labourer,  and  died  when  I was  five  years 
old;  so  I was  put  upon  the  parish.  As  he 
had  been  a wandering  sort  of  a man,  the 
parishioners  were  not  able  to  tell  to  what 
parish  I belonged  or  where  I was  born,  so 
they  sent  me  to  another  parish,  and  that 
parish  sent  me  to  a third.  I thought  in 
my  heart,  they  kept  sending  me  about  so 
long,  that  they  would  not  let  me  be  born 
in  any  parish  at  all;  but  At  last,  however, 
they  fixed  me.  I had  some  disposition  to 
be  a scholar,  and  was  resolved  at  least  to 
know  ray  letters;  but  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  put  me  to  business  as  soon  as 
I was  able  to  handle  a mallet;  and  here  I 
lived  an  easv  kind  of  life  for  five  years.  I 
only  wrought  ten  hours  in  the  flay,  and 
had  my  meat  and  drink  provided  for  my 
labour.  It  is  true,  I was  not  suffered  to 
•tir  out  of  the  house,  for  fear,  as  they  said, 
I should  run  away ; but  what  of  that,  I bad 
tbo  liberty  of  the  whole  house,  and  the  yard 
before  the  door,  and  that  was  enough  for 
me.  I was  then  bound  out  to  a farmer, 
where  1 was  up  both  early  and  late ; but  I 
ate  and  drank  well,  and  liked  my  business 
well  enough  till  he  died,  when  I was  obliged 
to  provide  for  myself;  so  I was  resolved  to 
go  seek  my  fortune. 

Tn  this  manner  I went  from  town  to 
town,  worked  when  I could  get  employment, 
and  starved  when  I could  get  none:  when 
happening  one  day  to  go  through  a field 
belonging  to  a justice  of  peaee,  I spied  a 
hare  crossing  the  path  just  before  me ; and 
I believe  the  devil  put  it  in  my  head  to 
fling  my  stick  at  it:  — well,  what  will  you 
have  on’t?  I killed  the  hare,  and  was 
bringing  it  away,  when  the  justice  himself 
met  me : lie  called  me  poacher  and  a villain ; 
and,  collaring  me,  desired  I would  give 
an  account  ot  myself.  I fell  upon  my  knees, 
begged  his  worship's  pardon,  and  bega/i  to 
give  a full  account  of  all  that  I knew 
of  my  breed,  seed , and  generation ; but, 
though  I gave  a vety  true  account,  the 
justice  said  I could  give  no  account;  and 
so  I was  indicted  at  the  sessions,  found  guilty 
of  being  poor,  and  sent  up  to  London  to 
Newgate,  in  order  to  be  transported  as  a 
vagabond. 


‘People  may  say  this  and  that  of  being 
in  jail ; but,  for  my  part,  I found  Newgute 
as  agreeable  a place  as  ever  I was  in  all 
my  life.  I had  ray  belly  full  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  did  no  work  at  all.  This  kind 
of  life  was  too  good  to  last  for  ever;  so  I 
was  taken  out  of  prison,  after  five  months ; 
put  on  board  a ship,  and  sent  oil’,  with 
two  hundred  more,  to  the  plantations.  YVc 
had  but  an  indifferent  passage;  for,  being 
all  confined  in  the  hold,  more  than  a hundred 
of  our  people  died  for  want  of  sweet  air; 
and  those  that  remained  were  sickly  enough, 
God  knows.  YVhen  we  came  ashore,  we 
were  sold  to  the  planters,  and  I was  bound 
for  seven  years  more.  As  I was  no  scholar, 
(for  I did  not  know  my  letters),  I _was 
obliged  to  work  among  the  negroes;  'and 
I served  out  my  time,  as  in  duty  bound 
to  do. 

'When  mj  time  was  expired.  I worked 
my  passage  home  , and  glad  1 was  to  see 
Old  England  again,  because  I loved  my 
country.  I was  afraid,  however,  that  1 
should  be  indicted  for  a vagabond  once 
more,  so  I did  not  much  care  to  go  down 
into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the  town, 
and  did  little  jobs  when  I could  get  them. 

‘1  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for 
some  time,  till  one  evening,  coming  home 
from  work,  two  men  knocked  me  down, 
and  then  desired  me  to  stand.  They  be- 
longed to  a press-gang:  I was  earned  be- 
fore the  justice,  and,  as  I could  give  no 
account  of  myself,  1 had  my  choice  left, 
whether  to  go  on  board  a man  of  wai,  or 
list  for  a soldier:  I ebose  the  latter;  and, 
in  this  post  of  a gentleman,  I served  two 
campaigns  in  Flanders,  was  at  the  battles 
of  Val  and  Fontenoy,  and  received  but  one 
wound,  through  the  breast  here;  but  the 
doctor  of  our  regiment  soon  made  me  well 
again. 

‘When  the  peace  came  on  I was  dis- 
charged: and  as  I could  not  work,  because  my 
wound  was  sometimes  troublesome,  I listed 
for  a landman  in  the  F.ast-India  Company’s 
service.  I have  fought  the  French  in  six 
pitched  battles;  and  1 verily  believe,  that, 
if  1 conld  read  or  write,  our  captain  would 
have  made  me  a corporal.  But  it  was  not 
my  good  fortune  to  have  any  promotion, 
for  I soon  fell  sick,  and  so  got  leave  to  re- 
turn home  again,  with  forty  pounds  in  my 
pocket.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war,  and  1 hoped  to  be  set  on 
shore,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  spending 
ray  money;  but  the  government  wanted  men, 
and  so  I was  pressed  for  a sailor  before  ever 
I could  set  foot  on  shore. 

‘The  boatswain  found  me,  as  be  said,  an 
IG 
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obstinate  fellow:  be  swore  he  knew  that  1 
understood  my  business  well,  but  that  1 
shammed  Ahrnham  to  be  idle;  but,  God 
knows,  1 knew  nothing  of  sea-business,  and 
he  beat  me  without  considering  what  ho 
was  about.  I had  still,  however,  my  forty 
pounds,  and  that  was  some  comfort  to 
me  under  every  beating;  anti  the  money 
1 might  have  had  to  this  day,  but  that  our 
ship  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  so  I 
lost  my  money. 

‘Our  crew  was  carried  into  Brest,  and 
many  of  them  died,  because  they  were  not 
used  to  live  in  a jail;  but  for  my  part,  it 
was  nothing  to  me,  for  I was  seasoned. 
One  night,  as  I was  asleep  on  the  bed  of 
boards,  with  a warm  blanket  about  me, 
(for  I always  loved  to  lie  well)  1 was 
awakened  by  the  boatswain , who  had  a 
dark-lantern  in  his  hand:  'Jack,'  says  he 
to  me,  ‘will  you  knock  out  tho  French  sen- 
tries’ brains?’  — ‘1  don't  care,’  says  I,  striv- 
ing to  keep  myself  awake,  ‘if  I lend  a hand.’ 
— 'Then  follow  me,’  says  he,  ‘and  I hope 
we  shall  do  their  business'  — So  up  1 got, 
and  tied  my  blanket  (which  was  all  the 
clothes  I had:  about  my  middle,  and  went 
with  him  to  fight  the  Frenclmien.  I hate 
the  French,  because  they  are  all  slaves,  and 
wear  wooden  shoes. 

‘Though  we  had  no  arms,  one  English- 
man is  able  to  beat  five  French  at  any- 
time ; so  we  went  down  to  the  door,  where 
both  the  sentries  were  posted,  and,  rushing 
upon  them,  seized  their  arms  in  a moment, 
and  knocked  them  down.  From  thence  nine 
of  us  ran  together  to  the  quay ; aud,  seizing 
the  first  boat  we  met,  got  out  of  the  hgrbour, 
and  put  to  sea.  Wo  had  not  been  here 
three  days  before  we  were  taken  up  by  the 
Dorset  privateer,  who  were  glad  of  so  many 
good  hands,  and  we  consented  to  run  our 
chance.  However,  we  hud  not  as  much 
luck  as  we  expected.  In  three  days  we 
fell  in  with  the  Pompadour  privateer,  of 
forty  guns,  while  we  nad  but  twenty-three: 
so  to  it  we  went,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm. 
The  fight  lusted  for  three  hours,  and  I verily 
believe  we  should  have  taken  the  French- 
man , had  we  but  liad  some  more  men  left 
behind:  but,  unfortunately,  we  lost  all  our 
men  just  os  we  were  going  to  get  the  vic- 
torv. 

‘X  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the 
French,  and  X believe  it  would  have  gone 
bard  with  me  had  X been  brought  back  to 
Brest:  but,  by  good  fortune,  we  were  re- 
taken by  the  Viper.  1 had  almost  forgot 
to  tell  you,  that,  in  that  engagement,  1 was 
wounded  in  two  places : I lost  four  fingeis 
of  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was  shot  olf.  J 


If  I had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  lost 
my  leg  and  the  use  of  my  hand  on  board 
a king : 9 ship,  and  not  on  board  a privateer, 
I should  have  been  entitled  to  clothing 
and  maintenance  during  the  rest  of  my 
life;  but  that  was  not  my  chance:  one  man 
is  horn  with  a silver  spoon  in  his  mouth, 
and  another  with  a wooden  ladle.  However, 
blessed  be  God  1 I enjoy  good  health,  and 
will  for  over  love  liberty  and  Old  England, 
— Liberty,  Property,  and  Old  England  for 
ever,  huzza!’ 

Thus  saying,  he  limped  ofT,  leaving  me 
in  admiration  at  his  intrepidity  and  content; 
nor  could  I avoid  acknowledging,  that  an 
habitual  acquaintance  with  misery  serves 
better  than  philosophy  to  teach  us  to  de- 
spise it 


EVERY  MAN  IN  ENGLAND  A POLITICIAN 

An  Englishman  is  taught  to  love  his  King 
as  his  friend,  but  to  acknowledge  no  other 
master  than  the  laws  which  himself  has 
contributed  to  enact.  Liberty  is  echoed  in 
all  their  assemblies  and  thousands  might  be 
found  ready  to  offer  up  their  lives  for  the 
sound,  though  perhaps  not  one  of  all  the 
number  understands  its  meaning.  The  low- 
est mechanic  however  looks  upon  it  as  his 
duty  to  be  a watchful  guardian  of  his 
country’s  freedom,  and  often  uses  a language 
that  might  seem  haughty  even  its  the  mouth 
of  the  great  emperor,  who  traces  his  an- 
cestors to  the  moon. 

A few  days  ago,  passing  by  one  of  their 
prisons,  I could  not  avoid  stopping,  in  order 
to  listen  to  a dialogue  which  I thought 
might  afford  me  some  entertainment. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  between 
a debtor  through  the  grate  of  bis  prison,  a 
porter,  who  had  stopped  to  rest  his  burthen, 
and  a soldier  at  the  window.  The  subject 
was  upon  a threatened  invasion  from  France 
and  each  seemed  extremely  anxious  to  rescue 
his  couutry  from  the  impending  danger. 

‘For  my  part,'  cries  the  prisoner,  ‘the 
greatest  of  my  apprehensions  is  for  our 
freedom:  if  the  French  should  conquer,  what 
would  become  of  English  liberty?  my  dear 
friend , Liberty  is  the  Englishman’s  prero- 
gative : we  must  preserve  that  at  the  expense 
of  our  lives,  of  that  the  French  shall  never 
deprive  us:  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men 
who  are  slaves  themselves,  would  preserve 
our  freedom  should  they  happen  to  conquer.’ 
‘Ay,  slaves,’  cries  the  porter,  ‘all  fit,  only 
to  carry  burthens  ever)-  one  of  them.  Be- 
fore I would  stoop  to  slavery,  may  this  be 
| my  poison  (and  he  held  the  goblet  in  his 
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hand),  may  this  be  my  poison  — but  I would  I 
sooner  list  for  n soldier.' 

The  soldier  taking  the  goblet  from  bis 
friend  with  much  awe,  fervently  cried  out: 
‘It  is  not  so  much  our  liberties  as  our  re-  i 
ligion  that  would  suffer  by  such  a change:  j 
ay,  our  religion,  my  lads.  May  the  devil 
sink  me  into  flames,  if  the  French  should 
come  over,  but  our  religion  would  be  utterly 
undone.’  So  saying,  instead  of  a libation 
he  applied  the  goblet  to  his  lips  and  con- 
firmed his  sentiments  with  a ceremony  of 
the  most  persevering  devotion.  In  short 
every  man  here  pretends  to  be  a politician; 
even  the  fair  sex  are  sometimes  found  to  mix 
the  severity  of  national  altercation  with  the 
blandishments  of  love,  and  often  become 
conquerors  by  more  weapons  of  destruction 
than  their  eyes. 


A FABLE. 

Once  upon  a time,  a Giant  and  a Dwarf 
were  friends,  and  kept  together.  They 
made  a bargain  that  they  would  never 
forsake  each  other,  but  go  seek  adventures. 
The  first  battle  they  fought  was  with  two 
Saracens,  and  the  Dwarf,  who  was  very 
courageous,  dealt  one  of  the  champions  a 
most  angry  blow.  It  did  the  Saracen  but 
verv  little  injury,  who  lifting  up  his  sword, 
fairly  struck  off  the  poor  Dwarf’s  arm.  He 
was  now  in  a woeful  plight;  but  the  giant 
coming  to  his  assistance , in  a short  time 
left  the  two  Saracens  dead  on  the  plain,  I 


and  the  Dwarf  cut  off  the  dead  man's  bead 
out  of  spite.  They  then  travelled  on  to 
another  adventure.  This  was  against  three 
bloody-minded  Satyrs,  who  were  carrying 
away  a damsel  in  distress.  The  Dwarf  was 
not  quite  so  fierce  now  as  before;  but  for 
. all  that,  struck  the  first  blow;  which  was 
returned  by  another,  that  knocked  out  his 
eye:  but  the  Giant  was  soon  up  with  them, 
and  had  they  not  fled,  would  certainly 
have  killed  them  every  one.  They  were 
all  very  joyful  for  this  victory,  and  the 
damsel  who  was  relieved  fell  in  love  with 
the  Giant,  and  married  him.  They  now  trav- 
elled far,  and  farther  than  1 can  tell,  till 
they  met  with  a company  of  robbers.  Tbe 
Giant,  for  the  first  time,  was  foremost  now; 
but  the  Dwarf  was  not  far  behind.  The 
j battle  was  stout  and  long.  Wherever  tbe 
Giant  came . all  fell  before  him ; but  the 
Dwarf  had  like  to  have  been  killed  more 
than  once.  At  last  the  victory  declared  for 
tbe  two  adventurers:  but  the  Dwarf  lost 
his  leg.  The  Dwarf  had  now  lost  an  arm, 
a leg,  and  an  eye,  while  the  Giant  was  with- 
out a single  wound.  Upon  which  he  cried 
out  to  his  little  companion:  ‘Mv  little  hero, 
this  is  glorious  sport ; let  us  get  one  victory 
more,  and  then  wc  shall  have  honour  for 
ever.’  — ‘No,’  cries  the  Dwarf,  who  was  by 
this  time  grown  wiser,  ‘no,  I declare  off'; 
I’ll  fight  no  more : for  I find  in  every  battle 
that  you  get  all  the  honour  and  rewards, 
but  all  the  blows  fall  upon  me.’ 
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LA  ROCHE. 

The  celebrated  historian  and  philosopher, 
Mr.  H — , resided  for  some  time  ?t  a small 
town  in  France.  One  morning,  while  he 
sat  busied  in  those  speculations  which  after- 
wards astonished  the  world,  an  old  female 
domestic,  who  served  him  for  a housekeeper, 
brought  him  word,  that  an  elderly  gentleman 
and  ms  daughter  had  arrived  in  tne  village, 
the  preceding  evening,  on  their  way  to  some 
ilistant  country,  and  that  the  father  had 
been  suddenly  seized  in  the  night  with  a 
dangerous  disorder,  which  the  people  of  the 
inn,  where  they  lodged,  feared  would  prove 
mortal:  that  be  bad  been  sent  for,  as  having 


some  knowledge  in  medicine,  the  village 
surgeon  being  then  absent ; and  that  it  was 
truly  piteous  to  see  the  good  old  man,  who 
seemed  not  so  much  afflicted  by  his  owe 
distress,  as  by  that  which  it  caused  to  hi 
daughter.  — Her  master  laid  aside  the 
volume  in  his  hand,  and  broke  off  the 
chnin  of  ideas  it  bad  inspired.  His  night- 
gown was  exchanged  for  a coat,  and  he 
followed  his  youvemante  to  the  sick  man's 
apartment. 

•Twas  the  best  in  the  little  inn  where 
they  lay,  but  a paltry  one  notwithstanding. 
Mr.  H — was  obliged  to  stoop  as  he  entered 
it.  — On  a sick  bed,  at  one  end,  lay  the 
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old  man  he  came  to  visit;  at  the  foot  ofit  sat  I 
his  daughter.  She  was  dressed  in  a clean 
white  bed-gown ; her  dark  locks  hung  loosely  , 
over  it  ns  she  bent  forward,  watching  the  ■ 
languid  looks  of  her  father.  Mr.  H — and  [ 
his  housekeeper  had  stood  sonic  momenta  in 
the  room , without  the  young  lady’s  being 

sensible  of  their  entering  it ‘Mademoiselle!’ 

saiil  the  old  woman  at  last,  in  a soft  tone. 
— She  turned,  and  showed  one  of  the  finest 
faces  in  the  world.  — It  was  touched,  not 
spoiled  with  sorrow;  and  when  she  perceived 
a stranger,  whom  the  old  woman  now  in- 
troduced to  her,  a blush  at  first,  and  then 
the  gentle  ceremonial  of  native  politeness, 
which  the  affliction  of  the  time  tempered  j 
but  did  not  extinguish,  crossed  it  for  n 
moment,  and  changed  its  expression.  ’Twas 
sweetness  all,  however,  and  our  philosopher 
felt  it  strongly.  It  was  not  a time  for 
words;  he  ofiered  his  services  in  a few  sin- 
cere ones.  ’Monsieur  lies  miserably  ill  here,’ 
said  the  gouvernante:  ‘if  he  could  possibly 
be  moved  any  where  ’ — ‘If  he  could  be  j 
moved  to  our  house,’  said  her  master.  — 
He  had  a spare  bed  for  a friend,  and  there 
was  a garret  room  unoccupied,  next  to  tbc 
gouvernnnte's.  It  was  contrived  accordingly. 
The  scruples  of  the  stranger,  who  could 
hok  scruples , though  he  could  not  speak 
them,  were  overcome,  and  the  bashful  re- 
luctance of  his  daughter  gave  way  to  her 
belief  of  its  use  to  her  father.  The  sick  man 
was  wrapt  in  blankets,  and  carried  across 
the  street  to  the  English  gentleman’s.  The 
old  woman  helped  his  daughter  to  nurse 
him  there  The  surgeon,  who  arrived  soon 
after,  prescribed  a little,  and  nature  did 
much  for  him:  in  a week  he  was  able  to 
thank  his  benefactor. 

By  that  time  his  host  had  learned  the 
name  and  character  of  his  guest.  He  was 
n Protestant  clergyman  of  Switzerland, 
called  La  Koehe,  a widower,  who  had  lately 
buried  his  wife,  after  a long  and  lingering 
illness,  for  which  travelling  had  been  pre- 
scribed, and  was  now  returning  home,  after 
an  ineffectual  and  melancholy  journey,  with 
his  only  child,  the  daughter  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  the  philoso- 
pher walked  out,  with’  his  long  staif  and 
nis  dog,  and  left  his  gouvernante,  and  the 
old  man  and  his  daughter,  to  their  prayers 
and  thanksgivings.  — Mv  master,’  — said  the 
old  woman,  — ‘alasl  he  is  not  a Christian; 
but.  he  is  the  best  of  unbelievers.’  — ‘Not  a 
Christian!’  — exclaimed  Mademoiselle  La 
Roche,  — ‘yet  be  saved  my  father!  heaven 
bless  him  for  it!  I would  he  were  a Chris- 
tum!’ ’There  is  a pride  in  human  know- 


ledge, my  child,’  said  the  father,  ‘which  often 
blinds  men  to  the  sublime  truths  of  reve- 
lation.’ — ‘But  Mr.  H — ,’  said  his  daughter, 
‘alas!  my  father,  he  shall  be  a Christian 
before  he  dies.’  — She  was  interrupted  bv 
the  arrival  of  their  landlord.  — He  took 
her  hand  with  an  air  of  kindness:  — She 
drew  it  away  from  him  in  silence;  threw 
down  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  left  the 
room.  — T have  been  thanking  Cod,’  said 
the  good  La  Roche,  ‘for  my  recovery.’  — 
‘That  is  right,  my  dear  Sir,’  replied  the 
philosopher:  ‘but  you  are  not  yet  re-established 
enough  to  talk  much  — you  must  take  care 
of  your  health,  and  neither  study  nor  preach 
for  some  time.  I have  been  tninkiug  over 
a scheme  that  struck  me  to-day,  when  you 
mentioned  your  intended  departure.  I never 
was  in  Switzerland:  I have  a great  mind 
to  accompany  your  daughter  and  you  into 
that  country.  — 1 will  help  to  take  care 
of  you  by  the  road ; for  as  I was  your  first 
physician,  I hold  myself  responsible  for 
your  cure.’  La  Roche's  eyes  glistened  at 
the  proposal:  and  his  daughter  was  equally 
pleased  with  her  father. 

They  travelled  by  short  stages;  for  the 
philosopher  was  as  good  as  bis  word,  in 
taking  care  that  the  old  man  should  not  be 
fatigued.  The  party  had  time  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  one  another,  and  their 
friendship  was  increased  by  acquaintance. 
La  Roche  found  a degree  of  simplicity  and 
gentleness  in  his  companion,  which  is  not 
always  annexed  to  the  character  of  a learn- 
ed, or  a wise  man.  His  daughter,  who 
was  prepared  to  be.  afraid  of  him,  wns 
equally  undeceived.  She  found  in  him  no- 
thing of  that  self-importance  which  superior 
parts,  or  great  cultivation  of  them,  is  apt 
to  confer. 

On  his  part,  he  was  charmed  with  the 
society  of  the  good  clergyman  and  his 
lovely  daughter.  lie  found  in  them  the 
guileless  manner  of  the  earliest  times,  with 
the  culture  and  accomplishment  of  the  most 
refined  ones.  Every  better  feeling,  warm 
and  vivid:  every  ungentle  one,  repressed  or 
overcome.  He  was  not  addicted  to  love; 
but  he  felt  himself  happy  in  being  the  friend 
of  Mademoiselle  La  Roche,  and  sometimes 
envied  her  father  the  possession  of  such  a 
child. 

After  a journey  of  eleven  days  they  ar- 
rived at  the  dwelling  of  La  Roche.  It  was 
situated  in  one  of  those  valleys  of  the  can- 
ton of  Berne,  where  nature  seems  to  repose, 
as  it  were,  in  quiet,  and  has  inclosed  her 
retreat  with  mountains  inaccessible.  — A 
stream,  that  spent  its  furv  in  the  bills  above, 
ran  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a broken 
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tutor-fall  was  seen  through  the  wood  that 
»!■  red  its  sides;  below,  it  circled  round  a 
lulled  plain,  and  formed  a little  lake  in 
front  of  a village,  at  the  end  of  which  ap- 
peared the  spire  of  La  Koche’s  church,  ris- 
ing above  a clump  of  beeches. 

Mr.  II—  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  scene: 
but  to  his  companions,  it  recalled  the  mem- 
ory of  a wife  and  parent  they  had  lost.  — 
The  old  man’s  sorrow  was  silent;  his  daugh- 
ter sobbed  and  wept.  Her  father  took  her 
band,  kissed  it  twice,  pressed  it  to  bis  bo- 
som, threw  up  his  eye s to  heaven;  and 
having  wiped  off  a tear  that  was  just  about 
to  drop  from  each,  began  to  point  out 
to  his  guest  some  of  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects which  the  prospect  afforded.  The  phi- 
losopher interpreted  all  this:  and  he  could 
but  slightly  censure  the  creed  from  which 
it' arose. 

They  had  not  been  long  arrived,  when 
a number  of  La  Koche’s  parishioners , who 
had  heard  of  his  return,  came  to  the  house  j 
to  see  ami  welcome  him.  The  honest  folks  i 
were  awkward , but  sincere , in  their  pro- 
fessions of  regard.  — They  made  some  at- 
tempts at  condolence ; — it  was  too  delicate 
for  their  handling;  but  La  Roche  took  it 
in  good  part.  . ‘It  has  pleased  God,’  — said 
he:  »nd  they  saw  he  had  settled  the  matter 
with  himself.  — Philosophy  could  not  have 
done  so  much  with  a thousand  words! 

It  was  now  evening,  and  the  good  peas- 
ants were  about  to  depart,  when  a clock 
was  heard  to  strike  seven,  and  the  hour 
wss  followed  by  a particular  chime.  The 
country  people,  who  hail  come  to  welcome 
their  pastor,  turned  their  looks  towards  him 
at  the  sound;  he  explained  their  meaning 
to  his  guest.  ‘That  is  the  signal’,  said  he, 
‘for  our  evening  exercise;  this  is  one  of 
the  nights  of  the  week  in  which  some  of 
my  parishioners  are  wont  to  join  in  it;  a 
little  rustic  saloon  serves  for  the  chapel  of 
our  family,  and  such  of  the  good  people 
as  are  with  us.  — If  you  choose  rattier  to 
walk  out,  I will  furnish  you  with  an  at- 
tendant; or  here  are  a few  old  books  that 
may  afford  you  some  entertainment  within.’ 
•By  no  means,’  answered  the  philosopher, 

‘1  will  attend  Ma’moiselle  at  her  devotions.’ 
’She  is  our  organist,’  said  La  Roche;  ‘our 
neighbourhood  is  the  country  of  musical 
mechanism and  I have  a small  organ  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  our  sing- 
ing.’ — ‘ ‘Tig  an  additional  inducement,’  re- 
plied the  other;  and  they  walked  into  the 
room  together.  At  the  end  stood  the  or- 
gan mentioned  by  La  Roche;  his  daughter 
placing  herself  on  a seat  within,  and  draw- 
ing the  curtain  close,  so  as  to  save  her  the 


awkwardness  of  an  exhibition,  bfegan  a vo- 
luntary, solemn  and  beautiful  in  the  high- 
est degree.  Mr.  H — was  no  musician,  but 
lie  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  music; 
this  fastened  on  his  mind  more  strongly, 
from  its  beauty  being  unexpected.  The  so- 
lemn prelude  introduced  a hymn,  in  which 
such  of  the  audience  as  coaid  sing  imme- 
diately joined;  the  words  were  mostly  taken 
from  holy  writ:  it  spoke  the  praises  of  God, 
and  his  care  of  good  men.  Something  was 
said  of  the  death  of  the  just , of  such  as 
die  in  the  Lord.  — The  organ  was.  touch- 
ed with  a hand  less  firm;  — it  paused,  it 
ceased;  — and  the  sobbing  of  Ma’raoiselle 
La  Roche  was  heard  in  its  stead.  Her 
father  gave  a sign  for  stopping  the  psalm- 
ody, and  rose  to  pray.  He  was  discom- 
posed at  first,  and  nis  voice  faltered  as  he 
spoke;  but  his  heart  was  in  his  words, 
and  his  warmth  overcame  his  embarrass- 
ment. He  addressed  a Being  whom  he  lov- 
ed, and  he  spoke  for  those  he  loved.  His 
parishioners  caught  the  ardour  of  the  good 
old  man;  even  the  philosopher  felt  himself 
moved,  and  forgot,  for  a moment,  to  third: 
why  he  should  not! 

’Twas  with  regret  Mr.  H — left,  a so- 
ciety in  which  he  found  himself  so  happy; 
but  he  settled  with  La  Roche  and  bis  daughter 
a plan  of  correspondence : and  they  took  his 
promise , that , if  ever  lie  came  within  fifty 
leagues  of  their  dwelling,  he  should  travel 
those  fifty  leagues  to  visit  them. 

About  three  years  after,  our  philosopher 
was  at  Geneva.  While  he  was  hesitating 
about  a visit  to  La  Roche,  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  old  man,  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him  from  Baris,  where  be  bad 
then  his  fixed  residence.  It  informed  him 
of  the  approaching  nuptials  of  Ma’moiselle 
La  Roche,  with  a young  man,  a relation 
of  her  own,  and  formerly  a pupil  of  her 
father’s,  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  and 
respectable  character.  Attached  from  their 
earliest  years,  they  had  been  depurated  by 
his  joining  one  of  the  subsidiary  regiments 
of  the  Cantou,  then  in  the  service  of  a for- 
eign power.  The  term  of  his  service  was 
now  expired,  and  they  expected  him  to  re- 
turn in  a few  weeks,  when  the  old  man 
hoped,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  letter,  to 
join  their  hands,  and  seo  them  happy  be- 
fore he  died. 

Mr.  H — felt  himself  interested  in  this 
event;  but  be  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
so  happy  in  the  tidings  of  Ma’moiselle  La 
Roche's  marriage , as  her  father  supposed 

him. Not  that  he  was  ever  a lover  of 

the  lady;  but  he  thought  her  one  of  the 
most  Hiniable  women  be  bad  seen,  and  there 
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was  something  in  the  ides  of  her  being 
another’s  for  ever,  that  struck  him,  he  knew 
not  why,  like  a disappointment.  — After 
some  little  speculation  on  the  matter,  how- 
ever, he  could  not  but  look  on  it  as  a thing 
fitting,  if  not  quite  agreeable,  and  deter- 
mined on  this  visit  to  see  his  old  friend 
and  his  daughter  happy. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  journey,  different 
accidents  had  retarded  his  progress;  ho  was 
benighted  before  he  reached  the  quarter  in 
which  La  Koche  resided.  His  guide,  how- 
ever, was  well  acquainted  with  the  road, 
and  lie  found  himself  at  last  in  view  of  the 
lake,  which  I have  before  described,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  La  Roche's  dwelling.  A 
light  gleamed  on  the  water,  that  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  house;  it  moved  slowly 
along  as  he  proceeded  up  the  side  of  the 
lake,  and  at  last  he  saw  it  glimmer  through 
the  trees,  and  stop  at  some  distance  from 
the  place  where  he  then  was.  He  suppos- 
ed it  some  piece  of  bridal  merriment,  and 
pushed  on  his  horse  that  he  might  be  a 
spectator  of  the  scene;  but  he  was  a good 
deal  shocked,  on  approaching  the  spot,  to 
find  it  proeeetl  from  a torch  of  a person 
clothed  in  the  dress  of  an  attendant  on  a 
funeral,  anti  accompanied  by  several  others, 
who , like  him , seemed  to  have  .been  em- 
ployed in  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

On  Mr.  H — 's  making  inquiry  who  the 
person  was  they  had  been  burying,  one  of 
them,  with  an  accent  more  mournful  than 
is  common  to  their  profession , answered, 
‘Then  you  knew  not  Mademoiselle,  Sir!  - 
you  never  beheld  a lovelier'  — ‘La  Roche !’ 
exclaimed  he,  in  reply.  — ‘Alas!  it  was  she 
indeed!’  — The  appearance  of  surprise  and 
grief  which  his  countenance  assumed , at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  peasant  with  whom 
he  talked.  — He  came  up  closer  to  Mr.  H — ; 
*1  perceive.  Sir,  you  were  acquainted  with 
Mademoiselle  La  Roche.’  Acquainted  with 
her!  — (Good  God!)  — when  — how  did 
she  die?  — where  is  her  father?’  — ‘She 
died,  Syr,  of  heart-break,  1 believe;  the 
young  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  soon  to 
have  been  married,  was  killed  in  a duel  by 
a French  officer,  his  intimate  companion, 
and  to  whom,  before  their  quarrel , he  had 
often  done  the  greatest  favours.  Her  worthy 
father  bears  her  death,  as  he  had  often 
told  us  a Christian  should ; lie  is  even  so 
composed  as  to  bo  now  hi  his  pulpit,  ready 
to  deliver  a few  exhortations  to  bis  parish- 
ioners, as  is  the  custom  with  us  on  such 
occasions.  — Follow  me,  Sir,  and  j'ou  shall 
hear  him.’  — He  followed  the  man  without 
answering. 

The  church  was  dimly  lighted,  except 


near  the  pulpit,  where  the  venerable  La 
Roche  was  seated.  His  people  were  now 
lifting  up  their  voices  in  a psalm  to  that 
Being  whom  their  pastor  had  taught  them 
ever  to  bless  and  to  revere.  La  Roche  sat, 
his  figure  bending  gently  forward,  his  eyes, 
half  closed,  lifted  up  in  silent  devotion.  A 
lamp  placed  near  him  threw  its  light  strong 
on  his  head,  and  marked  the  shadows-  lines 
of  age  across  the  paleness  of  his  brow, 
thinly  covered  with  grev  hairs. 

The  music  ceased : — La  Roche  sat  for  ». 
moment,  and  nature  wrung  a few  tears  from 
him.  His  people  were  loud  in  their  grief. 
Mr.  H—  was  not  less  aflected  than  they  — 
La  Roche  arose.  ‘Father  of  mercies!’  said 
he,  ‘forgive  these  tears;  assist  thy  servant 
to  lift  up  his  soul  to  thee,  to  lift  to  thee 
the  souls  of  thy  people!  — My  friends!  it  js 
good  so  to  do;  at  all  seasons  it  is  good! 
but,  in  the  days  of  our  distress,  what  a 
privilege  it  is!  Well,  saith  the  sacred  book, 
•Trust  in  the  Lord ; at  all  times,  trust  in  the 
Lord.’  When  every  other  support  fails  us. 
when  the  fountains  of  worldly  comfort  are 
dried  up,  let  us  then  seek  those  living  wa- 
ters which  (low  from  the  throne  of  God. 
— ’Tis  only  from  the  belief  of  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  a supreme  Being,  that 
our  calamities  can  he  borne  in  that  manner 
which  becomes  a man.  Human  wisdom  is 
here  of  little  use;  for  in  proportion  as  it 
bestows  comfort,  it  represses  feeling,  with- 
out which  we  may  cease  to  be  hurt  by  ca- 
lamity, but  wo  shall  also  cease  to  enjoy  hap- 
piness. — I will  not  bid  you  be  insensible, 
my  friends;  I cannot,  I cannot,  if  I would, 
(his  tears  flowed  afresh)  — I feel  too  much 
myself,  and  I am  not  ashamed  of  mv  feel- 
ings ; but  therefore  may  I the  more  willingly 
be  heard;  therefore  have  I prayed  God  to 
give  mo  strength  to  speak  to  you ; to  direct 
you  to  him,  not  with  empty  words,  but  with 
these  tears;  not  from  speculation,  but  from 
experience,  — that  while  you  see  me  suffer, 
you  may  know  also  my  consolation.’ 

‘You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child, 
the  last  earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his 
declining  years ! Such  a child,  too!  — It  be- 
comes not  me  to  speak  of  her  virtues;  yet 
it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention  them,  because 
they  were  exerted  towards  myself.  — Not 
many  days  ago  you  saw  her  young,  beauti- 
ful, virtuous,  and  happy:  — ye  who  are  pa- 
rents, will  judge  of  mv  felicity  then,  — ye 
will  judge  of  my  affliction  now.  But  t 
look  towards  Him  who  struck  me ; I see  the 
hand  of  a futber  amidst  the  chastening*  of 
my  God.  — Oh  I could  I make  you  feel  what 
it  is  to  pour  out  the  heart,  when  it  is  press- 
ed down  with  many  sorrows,  to  pour  it 
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out  with  confidence  to  Him  in  whose  bands 
»re  life  and  death , on  whose  power  awaits 
all  that  the  first  enjoys,  and  in  contempla- 
tion of  whom  disappears  all  that  the  last 
can  iullict ! — For  we  are  not  as  those  who 
die  without  hope;  we  know  that  our  Re- 
deemer liveth,  — that  wo  shall  live  with  'Him, 
with  our  friends  his  servants,  in  that  blessed 
land  where  sorrow  is  unknown , and  hap- 
piness is  endless  as  it  is  perfect.  — Go  then, 
utourn  not  for  me;  I have  not  lost  my  child: 
but  a little  while,  and  we  shall  meet  again, 
never  to  be  separated.  — But  ye  are  ulso  my 
children:  would  ye  that  I should  grieve  with- 
out comfort?  — So  live  as  she  lived;  that, 
when  your  death  coineth,  it  may  be  ‘the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  your  latter  end 
like  his.' 

Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Roche ; 
his  audience  answered  it  with  their  tears. 
The  good  old  man  had  dried  up  his  at  the 
altar  of  the  Lord;  his  countenance  had  lost 
its  sadness,  and  assumed  the  glow  of  faith 
and  of  hope.  — Mr.  H—  followed  him  into 
his  house.  — The  inspiration  of  the  pulpit 
was  past;  at  the  sight  of  him,  the  scenes  they 
tiad  last  met  in,  rushed  again  on  his  mind: 
La  Roche  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  watered  it  with  his  tears.  The  other 
was  equally  affected ; they  went  together,  in 


silence,  into  the  parlour,  where  the  evening 
service  was  wont  to  be  performed.  — The 
curtains  of  the  organ  were  open ; La  Roche 
started  back  at  the  sight.  — ‘O!  my  friend!’ 
said  he,  and  his  tears  burst  forth  ugaiu. 
Mr.  H — had  now  recollected  himself:  he 
stept  forward,  and  drew  the  curtains  close  — 
the  old  man  wiped  off'  his  tears,  and  taking 
his  friend’s  hand,  ‘You  see  my  weakness,' 
said  he;  ’’tis  the  weakness  of  humanity; 
but  my  comfort  is  not  therefore  lost.’  — ‘I 
heard  you,’  said  the  other,  in  the  pulpit; 
I rejoice  that  such  consolation  is  yours.’  — 
'It  is,  my  friend,’  said  he,  ‘and  1 trust  I 
shall  ever  hold  it  fast;  — if  there  are  any 
who  doubt  our  faith,  let  them  think  of  what 
importance  religion  is  to  calamity,  and  for- 
bear to  weaken  its  force;  if  they  cannot 
restore  our  happiness,  lot  them  not  take 
away  the  solace  of  our  affliction.' 

Mr.  II — 's  heart  was  smitten;  — and  1 
have  heard  him,  long  after,  confess  that 
there  were  moments  when  the  remembrance 
overcame  him  even  to  weakness;  when, 
amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  philosophical  dis- 
covery, ami  the  pride  of  literary  fame,  he 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  venerable  figure  of 
the  good  La  Roche,  and  wished  that  he  had 
never  doubted! 


IV.  THE  GREAT  HISTORIANS. 


DAVID 

David  Hume,  the  historian,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  ■ 
1711 ; be  studied  the  law,  which  profession  however  did 
not  accord  with  Ida  taste,  ho  therefore  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  composition  and  in  1787  published  his  Aral  phi- 
losophical work  under  the  title  of  ‘A  Treatise  on  Human 
nature’;  in  1740  he  became  the  author  of  two  volumes  of 
E»**y8,  Moral  and  Physical.  In  1751  helssnedthe  former 
revised  and  remodelled  under  the  title  of  ‘An  Euquiry 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals'.  Hume  now  aban- 
doned metaphysics  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
history  and  in  1754  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  ‘His- 
tory of  Great  Britain*.  The  unfavourable  reception  of 
this  volume  was  a great  disappointment  to  the  author,  | 


THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  representing 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  as  a tribe 
of  the  Gauls  or  Celtae,  who  peopled  that 
island  front  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Their  language  was  the  same ; their  man- 
ners,  their  government,  their  superstition, 
varied  only  by  those  small  differences,  which  I 
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nevertheless  be  peraayired  and  in  1757  published  a second 
volume  with  greater  ftccess.  A third  and  fourth  follow- 
ed in  1759  and  the  two  last  in  1765,  by  which  time  he 
had  risen  to  be  considered  the  first  historian  of  his  age. 
In  1764  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  nf  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  which  post  he  held  for  two  years,  when h«  retired 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  till  hi*  death  in  1776.' 
The  History  of  Hume  is  more  to  be  regarded  ns  a specimen 
of  a flowing  and  easy  style,  than  as  an  historical  author- 
ity ; for  his  prejudices  and  indolence  havo  caused  him  to 
state  many  facts  which  the  experience  of  later  days  has 
proved  to  be  untrue. 


time  or  a communication  with  the  border- 
ing nations  must  necessarily  introduce.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  especially  in  those 
parts  which  lie  contiguous  to  Italy,  had 
acquired,  from  a commerce  with  their  south- 
ern neighbours,  6ome  refinement  in  the  arts 
which  gradually  diffused  themselves  north- 
wards , and  spread  but  a very  faint  light 
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over  this  island.  The  Greek  and  Homan  red  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow  citizens, 
navigators  or  merchants  (for  there  were  even  in  the  common  affairs  of  life : his  coni- 
scarCely  any  other  travellers  in  those  ages)  pany  was  universally  shunned,  as  profane 
brought  back  the  most  shocking  accounts  and  dangerous;  he  was  refused  the  protoc- 
ol the  ferocity  of  the  people,  which  they  tion  of  Taw;  and  death  itself  became  an 
magnified,  as  usual,  in  order  to  excite  the  acceptable  relief  from  the  misery  and  infamy 
admiration  of  their  countrymen.  The  south-  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Thus,  the  hands 
east  parts,  however,  of  Britain,  had  already,  of  government , which  were  naturally  loose 
before  the  age  of  Caesar,  made  the  first  among  that  rude  and  turbulent  people,  wore 
and  most  requisite  step  towards  a civil  happily  corroborated  by  the  terrors  of  their 
settlement;  and  the  Britons,  by  tillage  and  superstition. 

agriculture,  had  there  increased  to  a great  No  species  of  superstition  was  ever  more 
multitude.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  terrible  than  that  of  the  .Druids.  Besides 
island  stilt  maintained  themselves  by  pas-  the  severe  penalties,  which  it  was  in  the 
ture:  they  were  clothed  with  skins  of  beasts,  power  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  inflict  in  this 
They  dwelt  in  huts,  which  they  reared  in  world,  they  inculcated  the  eternal  trans- 
the  forests  and  marshes,  with  which  the  migration  of  souls;  and  thereby  extended 
country  was  covered:  they  shifted  easily  their  authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of  their 
their  habitation,  when  actuated  either  by  timorous  votaries.  They  practised  their 
the  hopes  of  plunder, -or  the  liar  of  an  rites  in  dark  groves  or  other  secret  recesses ; 
enemy : the  convenience  of  feeding  their  , and  in  order  to  throw  a greater  mystery 
cattle  was  even  a sufficient  motive  for  re-  over  their  religion,  they  communicated  their 
moving  their  seats:  and  as  they  were  ig-  doctrines  only  to  the  initiated,  and  strictly 
norant  of  all  the  refinements  of  life,  their  : forbade  the  committing  of  them  to  writing; 
wants  and  the,ir  possessions  were  equally  lest  they  should  at  any  time  be  exposed  to 
scanty  and  limited.  the  examination  of  the  profane  vulgar. 

The  Britons  were  divided  into  many  small  Human  sacrifices  were  practised  among  them: 
nations  or  tribes ; and  being  a military  the  spoils  of  war  were  often  devoted  to  their 
people,  whose  sole  property  was  their  arms  divinities ; and  they  punished  with  the  severest 
and  their  cattle,  it  was  impossible,  after  tortures  whoever  dared  to  secrete  any  part 
they  had  acquired  a relish  for  liberty,  for  of  the  consecrated  offering.  These  treasures 
their  princes  or  chieftains  to  establish  any  they  kept  in  woods  and  forests,  secured  by 
despotic  authority  over  them.  Their  gov-  no  other  guard  than  the  terrors  of  their 
ernments#  though  monarchical , were  free  religion ; and  this  steady  conquest  over  bu- 
as  well  as  those  of  all  the  Celtic  nations;  man  avidity  may  be  regarded  as  more  signal 
and  the  common  people  seem  even  to  have  than  their  prompting  men  to  the  most  ex- 
enjoyed  moreliberty  among  them,  than  among  traorilinarv  and  most  violent  efforts.  Noidola- 
the  nations  of  Gaul,  from  whom  they  were  trous  worship  ever  attained  sueh  an  ascend- 
descended.  Each  state  was  divided  into  ant  over  mankind  as  that  of  the  ancient 
factions  within  itself:  it  was  agitated  with  Gaub  and  Britous;  and  the  Homans,  after 
jealousy  or  aniuiositv  against  the  neighbour-  their  conquest,  finding  it  impossible  to  re- 
ing  states:  and  wiiile  tl^  arts  of  peace  concile  those  nations  to  the  laws  and  in- 
were  yet  unknown,  wars  were  the  chief  oc-  stitutions  of  their  masters,  while  it  maintain- 
cupation  and  formed  the  chief  object  of  ed  its  authority,  were  at  last  obliged  to 
ambition,  among  the  jieople.  abolish  it  by  penal  statutes ; a violence  which 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  bad  never,  in  any  other  instance,  been  prac- 
tbe  most  considerable  parts  of  their  govern-  tised  by  those  tolerating  conquerors, 
ment ; and  the  Druids,  who  were  their  priests, 

possessed  great  authority  among  them  Be-  CHARACTER  OF  EDWARD  111. 

sides  iniuistering  at  the  altar,  and  directing  The  English  are  apt  to  consider  with 
all  religious  duties , they  presided  over  the  peculiar  fondness  the  history  of  Edward  the 
education  of  youth;  they  enjoyed  an  im-  Third,  and  to  esteem  his  reign,  ns  it  was 
muuity  from  wars  and  taxes;  they  possessed  one  of  the  longest,  the  most  glorious  also, 
both  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction;  they  which  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  nation, 
decided  all  controversies  among  states  as  The  ascendant  which  they  began  to  have 
well  us  among  private  persons , and  who-  over  France,  their  rival  and  national  enemy, 
ever  refused  to  submit  to  their  decree  was  makes  them  cast  their  eyes  on  this  period 
exposed  to  the  most  severe  penalties.  The  with  great  complacency,  and  sanctifies  every 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  measure  which  Edward  embraced  for  that 
against  him:  he  was  forbidden  access  to  the  end.  But  the  domestic  government  is  really 
sacrifices  or  public  worship:  he  was  debar-  more  admirable  than  bis  foreign  victories; 
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md  England  enjoyed,  by  his  prudence  and 
vigour  of  administration , a longer  interval 
of  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity,  than  she 
laid  been  blest  with  in  any  former  period, 
or  than  she  experienced  for  many  years 
alter.  He  gained  the  affections  of  the  great, 
.'tad  curbed  their  licentiousness:  he  made 
them  feel  his  power,  without  their  daring, 
or  even  being  inclined,  to  murmur  at  it; 
his  affable  and  obliging  behaviour,  his  mu- 
nificence and  generosity,  made  them  sub- 
mit with  pleasure  to  his  dominion:  his  val- 
our and  conduct  made  them  successful  in 
most  of  their  enterprises ; and  their  unquiet 
spirits,  directed  against  a public  enemy,  had 
' no  leisure  to  breed  disturbances , to  which 
they  were  naturally  so  much  inclined , and 
which  the  form  of'  the  government  seemed 
so  much  to  authorize  This  was  the  chief 
benefit  which  resulted  from  Edward’s  vic- 
tories and  conquests.  His  foreign  wars 
were,  in  other  respects,  neither  founded  on 
justice , nor  directed  to  any  very  salutary 
purpose.  Iiis  attempt  against  the  king  of 
Scotland,  a minor,  nnd  a brother-in-law, 
and  the  revival  of  his  grandfather’s  claim 
of  superiority  over  that  kingdom,  were  both 
unreasonable  and  ungenerous ; and  he  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  too  soon  seduced  by  the 
glaring  prospects  of  French  conquest,  from 
the  acquisition  of  a point  which  was  prac- 
ticable, and  which  might  really,  if  attained, 
have  been  of  lasting  utility  to  his  country 
and  to  his  successors.  But  the  glory  of  a 
conqueror  is  so  dazzling  to  the  vulgar,  and 
the  animosity  of  nations  so  extreme,  that 
the  fruitless  desolation  of  so  fine  a part  of 
Europe  as  France,  is  totally  disregarded 
by  us,  and  never  considered  as  a blemish 
in  the  character  or  conduct  of  this  prince; 
and  indeed,  from  the  unfortunate  state  of 
human  nature,  it  will  commonly  happen 
that  a sovereign  of  great  genius,  such  as 
Edwurd,  who  usually  finds  every  thing  easy 
in  the  domestic  government,  will  tuni  him- 
self towards  military  enterprizes,  where  alone 
he  meets  opposition,  and  where  he  has  full 
exercise  for  his  industry  and  capacity.  Hied 
21st  of  June,  aged  05,  in  the  51st  year  of 
hia  reign. 

CHARACTER  OF  ELIZABF.TH. 

There  are  few  great  personages  in  history 
who  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  ca- 
lumny of  enemies,  and  the  adulation  of 
friends,  than  Queen  Elizabeth ; and  yet  there 
is  scarce  anv  whose  reputation  hna  been 
more  certainly  determined,  by  the  unani- 
' uons  consent  of  posterity.  The  unusual  length 
of  her  administration,  and  the  strong  features 


of  her  character,  were  able  to  overcome  all 
prejudices;  and,  obliging  her  detractors  to 
abate  much  of  their  invectives,  and  her  ud- 
mirers  somewhat  ot  their  panegyrics,  have 
at  last,  in  spite  of  political  factious,  and, 
what  is  more,  of  religious  animosities,  pro- 
duced an  uniform  judgment  with  regard  to 
her  conduct.  Her  vigour,  her  constancy, 
her  magnanimity,  her  penetration,  and  vi- 
gilance , are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest 
praise,  and  appear  not  to  have  been  sur- 
passed by  any  person  who  ever  filled  a 
throne.  A conduct  less  vigorous,  less  im- 
perious, more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to 
her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to 
form  a perfect " character.  By  the  force  of 
her  inina,  she  controlled  all  her  more  active 
and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevented  them 
from  running  Jnto  excess.  Her  heroism 
was  exempt  from  all  temerity,  her  frugality 
from  nvance,  her  friendship  from  partiality, 
her  active  spirit  from  turbulencv  and  a vain 
ambition.  She  guarded  not  herself  with 
equal  care , or  equal  success , from  lesser 
infirmities,  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire 
of  admiration,  the  jealousy  ' of  love,  and  the 
sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were 
founded  equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her 
capacity.  Endowed  with  a great  command 
of  herself,  she  obtained  an  uncontrolled 
ascendant  over  her  people;  and,  while  she 
merited  all  their  esteem  by  her  real  virtues, 
she  also  engaged  their  affection  by  her  pre- 
tended ones.  Few  sovereigns  of  England 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  more  difficult 
circumstances;  and  none  ever  conducted  the 

Evernment  with  such  uniform  success  and 
icitv.  Though  unacquainted  with  the 
practice  of  toleration,  (the  true  secret  for 
managing  religious  factions,)  she  preserved 
her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  from 
those  confusions  in  which  theological  con- 
troversy had  involved  all  the  neighbouring 
nations;  and  though  her  enemies  were  the 
most  powerful  princes  in  Europe,  the  most 
active,  the  most  enterprizing,  the  least  scru- 
pulous, she  was  able  by  her  vigour  to  make 
deep  impressions  on  their  state ; her  own  great- 
ness meanwhile  untouched  and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  nnd  brave  warriors, 
who  nourished  during  her  reign,  share  the 
praise  of  her  success:  but,  instead  of  less- 
ening the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make 
great  addition  to  it.  They  owed  all  of  them 
their  advancement  to  her  choice ; they  were 
supported  by  her  constancy;  and,  with  all 
their  ability,  they  were  never  able  to  acquire 
any  undue  nscendnnt  over  her  In  her  family, 
in  her  court,  in  her  kingdom,  she  remained 
equally  mistress.  The  force  of  tho  tender 
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passions  was  great  over  her,  but  the  force 
of  her  mind  was  still  superior;  and  the 
combat,  which  her  victory  visibly  cost  her, 
serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of  her 
resolution,  and  the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious 
sentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has 
surmounted  the  prejudices  both  of  faction 
and  bigotry,  yet  lies  still  exposed  to  another 
prejudice  which  is  more  durable , because 
more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the 
different  views  in  which  we  survey  her,  is 
capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  measure, 
or  diminishing,  the  lustre  of  her  character. 
This  prejudice  is  founded  in  consideration 
of  her  sex.  When  we  contemplate  her  as 
a woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the 
highest  admiration  of  her  great  qualities 
and  extensive  capacity;  but  we  are  apt  also 
to  require  some  more  softness  of  disposition, 
some  greater  lenity  of  temper,  some  of  those 
amiable  weaknesses  by  winch  her  sex  is  dis- 
tinguished. But  the  true  method  of  estimat- 
ing her  merit  is,  to  lay  aside  all  those  con- 
siderations, and  consider  her  merely  rs  a 
rational  being,  plaeed  in  authority,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  mankind. 
We  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our 
fancy  to  her  as  a wife  or  a mistress;  hut 
her  qualities  as  a sovereign,  though  with 
some  considerable  exceptions,  are  the  object 
of  undisputed  applause  and  approbation. 

IRISH  INSURRECTION  AND  MASSACRE. 

There  was  a gentleman , called  Roger 
More,  who,  though  of  a narrow  fortune,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Irish  family,  and 
was  much  celebrated  among  his  countrymen 
for  valour  and  capacity.  This  man  first 
formed  the  project  of  expelling  the  English, 
and  asserting  the  independence  of  his  native 
country.  He  secretly  went  from  chieftain 
to  chieftain,  and  roused  up  every  latent  prin- 
ciple of  discontent  He  maintained  a close 
correspondence  with  Lord  Maguire  and  Sir 
Phelim  O’Nealc,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
old  Irish.  By  conversations,  by  letters,  by 
bis  emissaries,  he  represented  to  bis  coun- 
trymen the  motives  of  a revolt,  and  he  en- 
gaged all  the  beads  of  the  native  Irish  in 
the  conspiracy.  The  English  of  the  pale, 
as  they  were  called,  or  the  old  English 
planlers,  being  all  catholics,  it  was  hoped, 
would  afterwards  join  the  party,  which  re- 
stored their  religion  to  its  ancient  splendour 
and  authority.  The  intention  was,  that  Sir 
Phelitn  O’Neale,  and  the  other  conspirators, 
should  begin  an  insurrection  on  one  day, 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  should  attnek 
all  the  English  settlements;  and  that,  on  the 
very  same  day,  Lord  Maguire  and  Roger 


More  should  surprise  the  Castle  of  Dublin. 
The  commencement  of  this  revolt  was  iixed 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  that  there  might 
be  more  difficulty  in  transporting  forces  from 
England.  Succours  to  themselves  and  sup- 
plies  of  arms  they  expected  from  Prance, 
in  consequence  of  a promise  made  them  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu;  and  many  Irish  officers, 
who  served  in  the  .Spanish  troops,  had  en- 
gaged to  join  them,  as  soon  as  they  saw  an 
insurrection  entered  upon  by  their  catholic 
brethren.  News,  which  every  day  arrived 
from  England,  of  the  fury  expressed  by  the 
Commons  against  all  papists,  struck  fresh 
terror  into  the  Irish  nation,  and  both  stimu- 
lated the  conspirators  to  execute  their  fatal  * 
purpose,  and  gave  them  assured  hopes  of 
the  concurrence  of  all  their  countrymen. 

Such  propensity  to  a revolt  was  discovered 
in  all  the  Irish,,  that  it  was  deemed  unne- 
cessary, as  it  was  dangerous,  to  entrust  the 
secret  to  many  hands;  and  tlio  appointed 
day  drew  nigh,  nor  had  any  discovery  been 
yet  made  to  the  government.  The  king, 
Indeed,  had  received  information  from  his 
ambassadors,  that  something  was  in  agitation 
among  the  Irish  in  foreign  parts;  but  though 
he  gave  warning  to  the  administration  in 
Ireland,  the  intelligence  was  entirely  neg- 
lected. Secret  rumours,  likewise,  were  heard 
of  some  approaching  conspiracy ; but  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  them.  The  Earl  of 
Leicester  whom  the  king  had  appointed  lieu- 
tenant, remained  in  London.  The  two  jus- 
tices, Sir  William  Parsons  and  Sir  John 
Borlace,  were  men  of  small  abilities;  and, 
by  an  inconvenience,  common  to  all  factious 
times,  owed  their  advancement  to  nothing 
but  their  zeal  for  that  party,  by  whom  every 
thing  was  now  governed.  Tranquil  from 
their  ignorance  and  inexperience,  these  men 
indulged  themselves  in  the  most  profound  re> 
pose  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 

But  they  were  awakened  from  their  secu- 
rity, on  tfic  very  day  before  that  which  was 
appointed  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
The  Castle  of  Dublin,  by  which  the  capita, 
was  commanded,  contained  arms  for  10,000 
men,  with  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
a proportionable  quantity  of  ammunition: 
yet  was  this  important  place  guarded,  and 
that  too  without  any  care,  by  no  greater 
force  than  fifty  men.  Maguire  and  More 
were  already  in  town  with  a numerous 
band  of  their  retainers ; others  were  expected 
that  night,  and  next  morning  they  were  to 
enter  U|ion  what  they  esteemed  the  easiest 
of  all  enterprises,  the  surprisal  of  the  castle. 
O'Conolly,  an  Irishman,  but  a protestant, 
betrayed  the  conspiracy  to  Parsons.  The 
justices  and  council  fled  immediately,  foi 
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safety,  into  the  castle,  and  reinforced  the 
guards.  The  alarm  was  conveyed"  to  the 
city,  and  all  the  protestants  prepared  for  de- 
fence. More  escaped:  Maguire  was  taken: 
and  Mahonc,  one  of  the  conspirators,  being 
likewise  seized,  first  discovered  to  the  just- 
ices the  project  of  a general  insurrection,  nnd 
redoubled  the  apprehensions  which  were  al- 
ready universally  diffused  throughout  Dublin. 

But  though  O'Conoliv’s  discovery  saved 
the  castle  from  a surprise,  the  confession 
extorted  from  Muhone  came  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  insurrection.  O’Ncale  and 
his  confederates  had  already  taken  arms  in 
Ulster.  The  Irish,  every  where  intermin- 
gled with  the  English,  needed  but  a hint  from 
ineir  leaders  and  priests  to  begin  hostilities 
against  a people,  whom  they  hated  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  and  envied  for  their 
riches  and  prosperity.  The  houses,  cattle, 
and  goods,  of  the  unwary  English  were  first 
seized.  They  who  heard  of  the  commotions 
in  their  neighbourhood,  instead  of  deserting 
their  habitations,  and  assembling  together 
for  mutual  protection,  remained  at  home,  in 
hopes  of  defending  their  property;  and  fell 
thus  separately  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. After  rapacity  had  fully  exerted  it- 
self, cruelty,  and  the  most  barbarous  that 
ever,  in  any  nation,  was  known  or  beard 
of,  began  its  operations.  A universal  mas- 
sacre commenced  of  the  English,  now  de- 
fenceless, and  passively  resigned  to  their 
inhuman  foes.  No  age,  no  sex,  no  con- 
dition was  spared.  The  wife  weeping  for 
her  butchered  husband,  and  embracing  her 
helpless  children,  was  pierced  with  them, 
and  perished  by  the  same  stroko.  The  old, 
the  young,  the  vigorous,  the  infirm,  under- 
went a like  fate,  and  were  confounded  in 
one  common  ruin.  In  vain  did  flight  save 
from  the  first  assault:  destruction  was  every- 
where let  loose,  and  met  the  bunted  victims 
at  ever)'  turn.  In  vain  was  recourse  had 
to  relations,  to  companions,  to  friends.  All 
''onnexions  were  dissolved,  and  death  was 
dealt  by  that  hand,,  from  which  protection 
was  implored  and  expected.  Without  pro- 
vocation, without  opposition,  the  astonished 
English,  living  in  profound  peace  and  full 
security,  were  massacred  by  tbeir  nearest 
neighbours,  with  whom  they  had  long  up- 
held a continued  intercourse  of  kindness 
and  good  offices. 

But  death  was  the  lightest  punishment 
inflicted  by  those  enraged  rebels:  all  the 
tortures,  which  wanton  cruelty  could  devise, 
all  the  lingering  pains  of  body,  the  anguish 
of  mind,  the  agonies  of  despair,  could  not 
satiate  revenge  excited  without  injury,  and 
cruelty  derived  from  no  cause.  To  enter 


into  particulars  wouhl  shock  the  least  deli- 
cate humanity.  Such  enormities,  though 
attested  by  undoubted  evidence,  appear  al- 
most incredible.  Depraved  nature , even 
perverted  religion,  encouraged  by  the  utmost 
licence,  reaches  not  to  such  a pitch  of  fe- 
rocity; unless  the  pity  inherent  in  human 
breasts  be  destroyed  by  that  coutagion  of 
example  which  transports  men  beyond  all 
the  usual  motives  of  conduct  and  behaviour. 

The  weaker  sex  themselves,  naturally  tender 
to  their  own  sufferings,  and  compassionate  to 
those  of  others,  here  emulated  their  more 
robust  companions  in  the  practice  of  every 
cruelty.  Even  children,  taught  by  the  ex- 
ample, and  encouraged  by  the  exhortations 
of  their  parents,  essayed  their  feeble  blows 
on  the  dead  carcasses  or  defenceless  children 
of  the  English.  The  very  avarice  of  the 
Irish  was  not  a sufficient  restraint  to  their 
oruclty.  Such  was  their  frenzy,  that  the 
cattle,  which  they  had  seized,  and  by  rapine 
made  their  own,  yet,  because  they  bore  the 
name  of  English,  were  wantonly  slaughtered, 
or,  when  covered  with  wounds,  turned  loose 
into  the  woods  and  deserts. 

The  stately  buildings  or  commodious  habi- 
tations of  the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding 
the  sloth  and  ignorance  of  the  natives, 
were  consumed  with  fire,  or  laid  level  with 
the  ground.  And  where  the  miserable 
owners,  shut  up  in  their  houses,  and  prepar- 
ing for  defence,  perished  in  the  flames,  to- 
gether with  their  wives  and  children,  a 
double  triumph  was  afforded  to  their  in- 
sulting foes. 

If  auywhere  a number  assembled  together, 
and,  assuming  courage  from  despair,  were 
resolved  to  sweeten  death  by  revenge  on 
their  assassins,  they  were  disarmed  by  ca- 

E inflations  and  promises  of  safety,  confirmed 
y the  most  solemn  oaths.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  surrendered,  than  the  rebels,  with 
perfidy  ei|ual  to  their  cruelty  made  them 
share  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen. 

Others,  more  ingenious  still  in  their 
barbarity,  tempted  their  prisoners,  by  the 
fond  love  of  life , to  embrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  friends,"  brothers,  and  pa- 
rents: and  having  thus  rendered  them  ac- 
complices in  guilt,  gave  them  that  death 
which  they  sought  to  shun  by  deserving  it. 

Amidst  all  these  enormities,  the  sacred 
name  of  religion  resounded  on  every  side, 
not  to  stop  the  hands  of  these  murderers, 
but  to  enforce  their  blows,  and  to  steel 
their  hearts  against  every  movement  of 
human  or  social  sympathy.  The  English, 
as  heretics,  abhorred  of  God,  and  detest- 
able to  all  holy  men.  were  marked  out  bv 
the  priests  for  slaughter;  and,  of  all  ac- 
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tions,  to  rid  the  world  of  these  declared 
enemies  to  catholic  faith  and  piety,  was 
represented  as  the  most  meritorious.  Na- 
ture, which,  in  that  rude  people,  was  suf- 
ficiently inclined  to  atrocious  deeds,  was 
farther  stimulated  by  precept;  and  nation- 
al prejudices  were  empoisoned  by  those 


I aversions,  more  deadly  and  incurable,  which 
arose  from  an  enraged  superstition.  While 
death  finished  the  sufferings  of  each  vic- 
tim, the  bigoted  assassins,  with  joy  and 
exultation,  still  echoed  in  his  expiring  ears, 
that  these  agonies  were  but  the  commence- 
ment of  torments,  infinite  and  eternal. 


EDWARD  GIBBON. 


Edward  Gibbon,  the  author  of  ‘The  Decline  end  Fall  of 
\ho  Roman  Empire'  wai  born  at  Putney  in  .Surrey  In  1737. 
A*  a youth  he  was  passionately  fond  of  all  sorts  of  read- 
ing, but  his  taste  soon  decided  itself  in  favour  of  historic- 
al works.  In  1753  ho  became  a Romau  Catholic;  upon 
the  discovery  of  this  fact,  his  fattier  sent  him  to  Lausanne 
in  Switzerland  where  In  1764  he  became  again  converted 
to  protestantism.  in  1758  he  returned  to  England  and 
entered  the  Hampshire  militia  in  which  he  remained  till 
1762  when  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  After  his 
return  to  England  he  undertook  (1770J  the  commencement 
of  his  great  work.  In  1774  he  entered  parliament  w here 
he  remained  four  years:  but  he  did  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguish himself  there.  The  first  volume  of  his 'Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  appeared  in  1776  and  met 


w ith  very  great  success.  The  second  and  third  volume* 
were  published  in  1781;  after  the  appearance  of  which 
ho  went  a second  time  to  Lausanne  and  finished  the 
work ; the  threo  additional  volumes  appeared  in  1786. 
After  his  return  Gibbon  resided  in  London  till  1793  when 
he  again  made  a visit  to  Lausanne , but  came  back  to 
England  in  the  same  year;  and  died  in  1791.  The  great 
fault  of  bis  history  is  the  disbelief  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, implied  in  several  of  the  chapters;  the  style  is 
flowing  and  easy  and  many  of  the  events  are  described 
almost  with  a dramatic  force;  but  the  spreading  and 
triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  is  treated  with  a cold 
cynical  sneer.  On  the  whole,  the  book  possesses  gTeat 
interest,  which  considering  its  length,  is  well  sustained 
to  the  end.  His  autobiography  is  well  worth  reading. 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

The  appellation  of  Great  haa  been  often 
bestowed , and  sometimes  deserved , but 
Charlemagne  is  the  only  prince  in  whose 
favour  the  title  has  been  indissolubly  blend- 
ed with  the  name.  That  name,  with  the 
addition  of  saint,  is  inserted  in  the  Homan 
calendar;  and  the  saint,  by  a rare  felicity, 
is  crowned  with  the  praises  of  the  histori- 
ans and  philosophers  of  an  enlightened  age. 
His  real  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced  by 
the  barbarism  of  the  nation  and  the  times 
from  which  he  emerged : but  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  an  object  is  likewise  enlarged 
by  an  unequal  comparison ; and  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra  derive  a casual  splendour  from 
the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding  desert. 
Without  injustice  to  his  fame  I may  dis- 
cern some  blemishes  in  the  sanctity  and 
greatness  of  the  restorer  of  the  western  em- 
pire. Of  his  moral  virtues,  chastity  is  not 
the  most  conspicuous:  but  the  public  hap- 
piness could  not  b’e  materially  injured  by 
nis  nine  wives  or  concubines,  the  various 
indulgence  of  meaner  or  more  transient 
amours,  the  multitude  of  bis  bastards  whom 
he  bestowed  on  the  church , and  the  long 
celibacy  and  licentious  manners  of  his  daugh- 
ters. I shall  be  scarcely  permitted  to  accuse  the 
ambition  of  a conqueror:  but  in  a day  of  equal 
retribution  the  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman, 
the  Merovingian  princes  of  Aquitain,  and 
the  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons  who 
were  beheaded  on  the  same  spot,  would 
have  something  to  allege  against  the  justice 


and  humanity  of  Charlemagne.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  vanquished  Saxons  was  an 
abuse  of  the  right  of  conquest:  his  laws 
were  not  less  sanguinary  than  his  arms, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  his  motives  what- 
ever is  subtracted  from  bigotry  must  be  im- 
puted to  temper.  The  sedentary  reader  is 
amazed  by  his  incessant  activity  of  mind 
and  body;  and  his  subjects  and  enemies 
were  not  less  astonished  at  his  sudden  pre- 
sence at  the  moment  when  they  believed 
him  at  the  most  distant  extremity  of  the 
empire:  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  summer 
nor  winter,  were  a season  of  repose;  and 
our  fancy  cannot  easily  reconcile  the  annals 
of  his  reign  with  the  geography  of  his  ex- 
peditions. but  this  activity  was  a national 
rather  than  a personal  virtue;  the  vagrant 
life  of  a Frank  was  spent  in  the  chase , in 
pilgrimage,  in  military'  adventures ; and  the 
journeys  of  Charlemagne  were  distinguished 
only  by  a more  numerous  train  and  a more 
important  purpose  His  military  renown 
must  be  tried  Dv  the  scrutiny  of  nis  troops, 
his  enemies,  and  his  actions.  Alexander 
conquered  with  the  arms  of  Philip,  but  the 
two  heroes  who  preceded  Charlemagne  be- 
queathed him  their  name,  their  example, 
and  the  companions  of  their  victories.  At 
the  head  of  nis  veteran  and  superior  armies 
he  oppressed  the  savage  or  degenerate  na- 
tions who  were  incapable  of  confederating 
for  their  common  safety:  nor  did  he  ever 
encounter  an  equal  antagonist  in  numbers, 
in  discipline,  or  in  arms.  The  science  of 
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w»r  has  been  lost  and  revived  with  the  arts 
of  peace;  but  his  campaign?  are  not  illus- 
trated by  any  siege  or  battle  of  singular 
difficulty  and  success;  and  he  might  behold 
with  envy  the  Snracen  trophies  of  his  grand- 
father. After  his  Spanish  expedition  his 
rear  guard  was  defeated  in  the  Pyrenean 
mountains;  and  the  soldiers,  whose  .situation 
was  irretrievable,  and  wliose  valour  was 
useless,  might  accuse  with  their  last  breath 
the  want  of  skill  or  caution  of  their  gen- 
eral. I touch  with  reverence  the  laws  of 
Charlemagne,  so  highly  applauded  by  a re- 
spectable judge.  They  compose  not  a sys- 
tem but  a series  of  occasional  and  minute 
edicts,  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  the  re- 
formation of  manners , the  economy  of  his 
farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry,  and  even  the 
sale  of  his  eggs.  He  wished  to  improve 
the  laws  and  the  character  of  the  Franks; 
and  his  attempts,  however  feeble  and  im- 
perfect, are  deserving  of  praise : the  invet- 
erate evils  of  the  times  were  suspended  or 
mollified  by  his  government : but  in  his 
iostitutions  1 can  seldom  discover  the  gen- 
eral views  and  the  immortal  spirit  of  a le- 
gislator, who  survives  himself  for  the  bene- 
fit of  posterity.  The  union  and  stability 
of  his  empire  depended  on  the  life  of  a 
single  man : be  imitated  the  dangerous  prac- 
tice of  dividing  his  kingdoms  amongst  his 
sons;  and  after  numerous  diets  the  whole 
constitution  was  left  to  fluctuate  between 
the  disorders  of  anarchy  and  despotism. 
Hi*  esteem  for  the  piety  and  knowledge  of 
the  clergy  tempted  him  to  entrust  that  as- 
piring order  with  temporal  dominion  and 
civil  jurisdiction ; and  his  son  Lewis,  when 
lie  was  stripped  and  degraded  by  the  bish- 
ops,, might  accuse,  in  some  measure,  the 
imprudence  of  his  father.  His  laws  enforced 
die  imposition  of  tithes,  because  the  demons 
had  proclaimed  in  the  air  that  the  default 
of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of  the  last 
scarcity. 

The  literary  merits  of  Charlemagne  are 
attested  by  the  foundation  of  schools,  the 
introduction  of  arts,  the  works  which  were 
published  in  his  name , and  his  familiar 
connexion  with  the  subjects  and  strangers 
whom  he  invited  to  his  court  to  educate 
both  the  prince  and  the  people.  His  own 
studies  were  tardy,  laborious,  and  imper- 
fect: if  he  spoke  Latin  and  understood 
Greek,  he  derived  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge from  conversation  rather  than  from 
books:  and  in  his  mature  age  the  emperor 
•trove  to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing, 
which  every  peasant  now  learns  in  his  in- 
fancy. The  grammar  and  logic,  the  music 
and  astronomy,  of  the  times,  were  only 


cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of  superstition ; 
but  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind  must 
ultimately  tend  to  its  improvement,  and  the 
encouragement  of  learning  reflects  the  pur- 
est and  most  pleasing  lustre  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Charlemagne.  The  dignity  of  his 
person,  the  length  of  his  reign,  the  pros- 
perity* of  his  arms,  the  vigour  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  reverence  of  distant  nations, 
distinguish  him  from  the  royal  crowd : and 
Kurope  dates  a new  era  from  his  restoration 
of  the  western  empire. 

MAHOMET. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  com- 
panions, Mahomet  was  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  his  person  — an  outward  gift 
which  is  seldom  despised,  except  by  those 
to  whom  it  has  been  refused.  Before  he 
spoke,  the  orator  engaged  on  his  side  the 
affections  of  a public  or  private  audience. 
They  applauded  his  commanding  presence, 
his  majestic,  aspect,  his  piercing  eye,  his 
gracious  smile,  his  flowing  heard,  his  coun- 
tenance that  painted  every  sensation  of  the 
soul , and  his  gestures  that  enforced  each 
expression  of  the  tongue.  In  the  familiar 
oflices  of  lift  he  scrupulously  adhered  to 
the  grave  and  ceremonious  politeness  of 
his  country:  his  respectful  attention  to  the 
rich  and  powerful  was  dignified  by  his 
condescension  and  affability  to  the  poorest 
citizens  of  Mecca;  the  frankness  of  his 
manner  coneealed  the  artifice  of  his  views; 
and  the  habits  of  courtesy  were  imputed 
to  personal  friendship  or  universal  be- 
nevolence. His  memory  was  capacious  and 
retentive,  his  wit  easy  and  social,  his  imagin- 
ation sublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid, 
and  decisive.  He  possessed  the  eournge 
both  of  thought  and  action ; and  although 
his  designs  might  gradually  expand  with 
his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he  enter- 
tained of  his  divine  mission  bears  the  stamp 
of  an  original  and  superior  genius.  The 
son  of  Abdallah  was  educated  in  the  bosom 
of  the  noblest  race,  in  the  use  of  the  purest 
dialect  of  Arabia:  and  the  fluency  of  his 
speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the 
practice  of  discreet  and  seasonable  silence. 
With  these  powers  of  eloquence , Mahomet 
was  an  illiterate  barbarian;  bis  youth  had 
never  been  instructed  in  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing;  the  common  ignorance  exempt- 
ed him  from  shame  or  reproach , but  lie 
was  reduced  to  a narrow  circle  of  existence, 
and  deprived  of  those  frithfifl  mirrors  which 
reflect  to  our  mind  the  minds  of  sages  and 
heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature  and  of 
man  was  open  to  his  view;  and  some  fancy 
has  been  indulged  in  the  political  and  phi- 
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losophical  observations  which  are  ascribed 
to  the  Arabian  traveller.  He  compares  tbe 
nations  and  religions  of  the  earth;  discovers 
the  weakness  of  the  Persian  and  Koinan 
monarchies;  beholds  with  pity  and  indig- 
nation the  degeneracy  of  the  times;  and 
resolves  to  unite,  under  one  God  and  one. 
king,  the  invincible  spirit  and  primitive  vir- 
tues of  the  Arabs.  Our  more  accurate  in- 

Suirv  will  suggest,  that  instead  of  visiting 
ic  courts,  the  camps,  the  temples  of  the 
east,  the  two  journeys  of  Mahomet  into 
Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs  of  Bostra 
and  Damascus ; that  he  was  only  thir- 
teen years  of  age  when  he  accompanied 
the  caravan  ol'  his  uncle,  and  that  his  duty 
compelled  him  to  return  as  soon  as  he  lmd 
disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.  In 
these  hasty  and  superficial  excursions,  the 
eye  of  genius  might  discern  some  objects 
invisible  to  his  grosser  companions;  some 
seeds  of  knowledge  might  be  cast  upon  a 
fruitful  soil;  but  his  ignorance  of  the  Syriac  \ 
language  must  have  checked  his  curiosity, 
and  I cannot  perceive  in  the  life  or  writings 
of  Mahomet  that  his  prospect  was  far  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  the  Arabian 
world.  From  every  region  of*  that  solitary- 
world  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually 
assembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and 
commerce:  in  the  free  concourse  of  multi- 
tudes, a simple  citizeD,  in  his  native  tongue, 
might  study  the  political  state  and  character 
of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians.  Some  useful  strangers 
might  be  tempted  or  forced  to  implore  the 
rites  of  hospitality;  and  the  enemies  of 
Mahomet  have  named  the  Jew,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they  accuse 
of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Koran.  Conversation  enriches 
the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school 
of  genius ; and  the  uniformity  of  a work 
denotes  the  hand  of  a single  artist.  From 
his  earliest  youth  Mahomet  was  addicted 
to  religious  contemplation;  each  year,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Ramadan,  he  withdrew 
from  the  world  and  from  the  arms  of  Cadijah ; 
in  the  rave  of  Hera,  three  miles  from  Mecca, 
he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthu- 
siasm, whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens 
but  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  The  faith 
which,  under  the  name  of  Islam,  he  preach- 
ed to  his  family  and  nation,  is  compounded 
of  an  eternal  truth  and  a necessary  fiction 
— that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that 
Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet 
it  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  I should 


balance  his  faults  and  virtues,  that  I should 
decide  whether  the  title  of  enthusiast  or 
impostor  more  properly  belongs  to  that 
extraordinary  man  Had  I been  intimately 
conversant  with  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the 
task  would  still  be  difficult  and  the  success 
uncertain : at  the  distance  of  twelve  cen- 
turies, I darkly  contemplate  his  shade  through 
a cloud  of  religious  incense;  and  could  I 
truly  delineate  the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the 
fleeting  resemblance  wotdd  not  equally  apply 
to  tbe  solitary  of  Mount  Hera,  to  the 
preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to  the  conqueror 
of  Arabia.  The  author  of  a mighty  revo- 
lution appears  to  have  been  endowed  with 
a pious  and  contemplative  disposition;  so 
soon  as  marriage  had  raised  him  above  the 
pressure  of  want,  he  avoided  the  paths  of 
ambition  and  avarice;  and  till  the  age  of 
forty  he  lived  with  innocence,  and  would 
have  died  without  a name.  The  unity  of 
God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to  nature 
and  reason;  and  a slight  conversation  with 
the  Jews  and  Christians  would  teach  him 
to  despise  and  detest  the  idolatry  of  Mecca, 
i It  was  the  duty  of  a man  and  a citizen  to 
impart  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  to  rescue 
his  country  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and 
error.  Tbe  energy  of  a mind  incessantly 
bent  on  the  same  object  would  convert  n 
general  obligation  into  a particular  call; 
tbe  warm  suggestions  of  the  understanding 
or  the  fancy  would  be  felt  as  the  inspirations 
of  heaven : the  labour  of  thought  would  ex- 
pire in  rapture  and  vision;  and  the  inward 
sensation,  the  invisible  monitor,  would  be 
described  with  tbe  form  and  attributes  of 
au  angel  of  God.  From  enthusiasm  to  im- 
posture the  step  is  perilous  and  slippery, 
the  demon  of  Socrates  afl'ords  a memorable 
instance  how  a wise  man  'may  deceive  him- 
self, how  a good  man  may  deceive  others, 
how  the  conscience  may  slumber  in  a mix- 
ed and  middle  state  between  self-delusion 
and  a voluntary  fraud.  Charity  may  believe 
that  the  original  motives  of  Mahomet  were 
those  of  pure  and  genuine  benevolence; 
but  a human  missionary  is  incapable  of 
cherishing  the  obstinate  unbelievers  who  re- 
ject his  claims , despise  his  arguments , and 
persecute  his  life ; he  might  forgive  his  per- 
sonal adversaries,  he  may  lawfully  hale  the 
enemies  of  God : the  stem  passions  of  pride  and 
revenge  were  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  Mahomet, 
and  he  sighed,  like  the  prophet  of  Nineveh,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  rebels  he  had  condemn- 
ed. The  injustice  ofMecea,  and  the  choice  of 
Medina,  transformed  the  citizen  into  a prince, 
the  humble  preacher  into  the  leader  of  ar- 
mies ; but  his  sword  was  consecrated  by  the 
example  of  the  saints;  and  the  same’ God 
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who  aftlicta  a sinful  world  with  pestilence  | 
«nd  earthquakes  might  inspire  for  their 
conversion  or  chastisement  the  valour  of 
his  servants.  In  the  exercise  of  political 
government  he  was  compelled  to  abate  of 
the  stern  rigour  of  fanaticism,  to  cornplv  I 
in  some  measure  with  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  his  followers,  and  to  employ 
even  the  vices  of  mankind  as  the  instru- 
ment,  of  their  salvation.  The  use  of  fraud 
and  pcrhdy,  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  were 
often  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  the 
liutli  : and  Mahomet  commanded  or  approv- 
ed the  assassination  of  the  Jews  and  idol- 
aters who  had  escaped  from  the  field  of 
battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such  net*  the 
character  of  Mahomet  must  have  been  grad- 
ually stained ; and  the  influence  of  such 
pernicious  habits  would  be  poorly  compen- 
sated by  the  practice  of  the  personal  or 
soaal  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  of  u prophet  among  his 
sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last  years, 
ambition  was  the  ruling  passion;  and  a 
politician  will  suspect  that  lie  secretly  smil- 
ed (the  victorious  impostor!)  at  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  youth  and  the  credulity  of  his 
proselytes,  a philosopher  will  observe  that 
,kttr  cruelty  and  hit  success  would  tend 
more  strongly  to  fortify  the  assurance  of 
™.  divine  mission,  that  his  interest  and  re- 
ligion were  inseparably  connected,  and  that 
““  conscience  would  be  soothed  by  the 
percussion  that  he  alone  was  absolved  bv 
eity  from  the  obligation  of  positive 
moral  laws.  If  he  retained  any  ves- 
■'g*  of  bis  native  innocence,  the  sins  of 
“*fiomet  may  be  allowed  as  an  evidence 
oi  ms  sincerity. 


PRIDE  OF  ANCESTRY. 

A lively  desire  of  knowing  and  of  record- 
ugour  ancestors  so  generally  prevails,  that 
must  depend  on  the  influence  of  some 
common  principle  in  the  minds  of  men. 

' e «eem  to  have  lived  in  the  persons  of 
,jur  forefathers ; it  is  the  labour  and  reward 
' ' vanity  to  extend  the  term  of  this  ideal 
ongevity.  Our  imagination  is  always  active 
tmarge  the  narrow  circle  in  which  Nature 
eonfined  us.  fifty  or  an  hundred  years 
be  allotted  to  an  individual;  but  we 
,,P  ™nwd  beyond  death  with  such  hopes 
l]~g,on  “id  philosophy  will  suggest,  and 
_ . . ap  silent  vacancy  that  precedes 
birth,  by  associating  ourselves  to  the 
•“ibors  of  our  existence.  Our  calmer  judg-  _ 

l°  m?derate  “'“'i  to  ! by  the  'sovereign'  ud  'the" Vople" ‘u'the 
PP  ess  the  pride  of  an  ancient  aud  worthy  lively  image  ot  the  wisest  of  mankind.  The 
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race.  The  satirist  may  laugh,  the  philo- 
sopher may  preach,  but  reason  herself  will 
respect  the  prejudice  anil  habits  which  have 
been  consecrated  by  the  experience  of  maii- 
kind.  hew  there  nre  who  can  sincerely 
despise  in  others,  an  advantage  of  which 
they  are  secretly  ambitious  to  partake.  The 
knowledge  of  our  own  family  from  a remote 
period  will  be  always  esteemed  as  an  ab- 
stract pre-eminence,  sincP  it  can  never  be 
promiscuously  enjoyed;  but  the  longest 
smnes  of  peasants  and  mechanics  would  not 
afford  much  gratification  to  the  pride  of 
tlicii  descendants.  VVe  wish  to  discover 
our  ancestors,  but  we  wish  to  discover  them 
possessed  of  ample  fortunes , adorned  with 
honourable  titles , and  holding  an  eminent 
rank  in  the  class  of  hereditary  nobles,  which 
has  been  maintained  for  the  wisest  and  most 
lienelicial  purposes,  in  almost  every  climate 
ol  the  globe,  and  in  almost  every  modifi- 
cation of  political  society. 

Wherever  the  distinction  of  birth  is  allow- 
ed to  form  a superior  order  in  the  state, 
education  and  example  should  always,  and 
will  often,  produce  among  them  a sentiment 
and  propriety  of  conduct,  which  is  guarded 
from  dishonour  by  their  own  and  the  public 
esteem.  If  we  read  of  some  illustrious  line 
so  ancient  that  it  has  no  beginning , so 
worthy  that  it  ought  to  have  no  ena , we 
sympathize  in  its  various  fortunes;  nor  cau 
we  blame  the  generous  enthusiasm,  or  even 
the  harmless  vanity  of  those  who  are  allied 
to  the  honours  of  its  name  For  my  own 
part,  could  I draw  my  pedigree  from  a 
general,  a statesman,  or  » celebrated  author, 

I should  study  tlieir  lives  with  the  diligence 
of  filial  love.  In  the  investigation  ot  past 
events,  our  curiosity  is  stimulated  by  the 
immediate  or  indirect  reference  to  ourselves; 
but  in  the  estimate  of  honour,  we  should 
learn  to  value  the  gifts  of  nature  above 
those  of  fortune ; to  esli  in  in  our  ancestors 
the  qualities  that  best  promote  the  interests 
of  society;  and  to  pronounce  the  descend- 
*l,‘t  of  n king  less  truly  noble  than  the 
offspring  of  a man  of  genius,  whose  writings 
will  instruct  or  delight  the  latest  posterity. 
The  family  of  Confucius  is.  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  illustrious  in  the  world.  After  a 
painful  ascent  of  eight  or  ten  centuries,  our 
barons  and  princes  of  Ruro|ie  are  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages;  but,  in 
the  vast  equality  of  the  empire  of  China, 
the  posterity  of  Confucius  have  maintained, 
above  two  thousand  two  hundred  years, 
their  peaceful  honours  aud  perpetual  succes- 
sion. The  chief  of  the  family  is  still  revered 
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nobility  of  the  Spencers  has  been  illustrated 
and  enriched  by  the  trophies  of  Marlborough ; 
but  1 exhort  them  to  consider  the  I'airy 
Queen  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their 
coronet.  Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the  l 
younger  branch  of  the  earls  of  Denbigh, 
who  drew  their  origin  from  the  counts  of 
Hapsburg,  the  lineal-  descendants  of  Eltrico, 
in  the  seventh  century,  duke  of  Alsace. 
Far  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the 
English  and  German  divisions  of  the  family 
of  Hapsburg:  the  former,  the  knights  and 
sheriffs  of  Leicestershire,  have  slowly  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  a peerage;  the  latter,  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  and  kings  of  Spain, 
have  threatened  the  liberty  of  the  old,  and 
invaded  the  treasures  of  the  new  world. 
The  successors  of  Charles  the  Fifth  may 
disdain  their  brethren  of  England;  but  the 
romance  of  Tom  Jones,  that  exquisite  pic- 
ture of  human  manners,  will  outlive  the 
palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  imperial 
Eagle  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

HEREDITARY  MONARCHY. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  government  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  world,  an  hereditary 
monarchy  seems  to  present  the  fairest  scope 
for  ridicule.  Is  it  possible  to  relate,  with- 
out an  indignant  smile,  that  on  the  father’s 
decease,  the  property  of  a nation,  like  that 
of  a drove  ot  oxen , descends  to  his  infant 
son,  ns  yet  unknown  to  mankind  and  to 
himself:  and  that  the  bravest  warriors  and 
the  wisest  statesmen , relinquishing  their 
natural  right  to  empire,  approach  the  royal 
cradle  with  bended  knees  and  protestations 
of  inviolable  fidelity?  Satire  and  declama- 
tion may  paint  these  obvious  topics  in  the 
most  dazzling  colours,  but  our  more  serious 
thoughts  will  respect  a useful  prejudice, 
that  establishes  a rule  of  succession  in- 
dependent of  the  passions  of  mankind;  and 
we  shall  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  any  expe- 


dient which  deprives  the  multitude  of  the 
dangerous , and  indeed  the  ideal , power  of 
giving  themselves  a master. 

In  the  cool  shade  of  retirement,  we  may 
easily  devise  imaginary  forms  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  sceptre  shall  be  constant- 
ly bestowed  on  the  most  worthy,  by  the 
free  and  incorrupt  sulfrage  of  the  whole 
community.  Experience  overturns  these 
airy  fabrics,  and  teaches  us,  that  in  a large 
society,  the  election  of  a monarch  can  never 
devolve  to  the  wisest  or  to  the  most  nu- 
merous part  of  the  people.  The  army  is 
the  only  order  of  men  sufficiently  united 
to  concur  in  the  same  sentiments,  and 
powerful  enough  to  impose  them  on  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-citizens;  but  the  temper 
of  soldiers,  habituated  at  once  to  violence 
and  slaverv,  renders  them  very  unfit  guar- 
dians of  a legal  or  even  a civil  constitution. 
Justice , humanity,  or  political  wisdom,  are 
qualities  they  are*  too  little  acquainted  with 
in  themselves,  to  appreciate  them  in  others. 
Valour  will  acquire  their  esteem,  and  liberal- 
ity will  purchase  their  suffi-age ; but  the  first 
of  these  merits  is  often  lodged  in  the  most 
savage  breasts;  the  latter  can  only  exert 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  public;  aud 
both  may  be  turned  against  the  possessor 
of  the  throne,  by  the  ambition  of  a daring 
rival. 

The  superior  prerogative  of  birth,  when 
it  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  time  and 
popular  opinion,  is  the  plainest  and  least 
invidious  of  all  distinctions  among  mankind. 
The  acknowledged  right  extinguishes  the 
hopes  of  faction,  and  the  conscious  security 
disarms  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch.  To  the 
firm  establishment'  of  this  idea  we  owe  the 
peaceful  succession  and  mild  administration 
of  European  monarchies.  To  the  defect  of 
it  we  must  attribute  the  frequent  civil  war? 
through  which  an  Asiatic  despot  is  obliged 
to  cut  his  way  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 


WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 


■W.  Robertson,  born  at  Ilorthwick  in  17*21 . rose  from 
tbo  position  of  a village  clergyman  to  that  of  chaplain  in 
ordinary  for  Scotland,  principal  of  the  university  in 
Edinburgh  ami  historiographer  for  Scotland.  In  1759 
he  acquired  his  fame  by  the  publication  of  hil 
•History  of  Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
James  VI.'  Ten  years  afterwards  appeared  his  'History 


I of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.'  and  in  1776  his  ‘History  of 
i America*.  Tho  history  of  *Quctm  Mary  and  her  Mis- 
fortunes’ Is  well  described,  written  with  groat  pathos. 
/»nd  a considerable  amount  of  imagination.  In  general 
Robertson  ia  comet  in  his  information  and  his  worl^ 
| give  evidence  of  n careful  research  after  facts,  for  the 
! compiling  of  hif  books.  He  died  in  1793. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OK  THE  EMPEROR 
CHARLES  V. 

Charles  resolved  to  resign  his  kingdoms 
to  his  son,  with  a solemnity  suitable  to  the  j 


importance  of  tho  transaction;  nnd  to  per- 
form this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such 
formal  pomp,  as  might  leave  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  minds,  not  only  of  his 
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subject* , but  of  his  successor.  With  this 
view , be  called  Philip  out  of  England, 
where  the  peevish  temper  of  his  queen, 
which  increased  with  her  despair  of  having 
issue,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy;  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  left  him  no 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  direction  of  their  af- 
fairs. Having  assembled  the  states  of  the 
Low  Countries , at  Brussels,  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1555,  Charles  seated  himself, 
for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state;  on 
one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son , and 
on  the  other  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, regent  of  the  Netherlands:  with  a 
splendid  retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain, 
and  princes  of  the  empire,  standing  behind 
him.  The  president  of  the  council  of  Flan- 
ders, by  his  command,  explained  in  a few 
words,  his  intention  in  calling  this  ex- 
traordinary meeting  of  the  states.  He  then 
read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which 
Charles  surrendered  to  his  son  Philip  all 
his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in 
the  Low  Countries;  absolving  his  subjects 
there  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip, 
his  lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the 
same  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had 
manifested,  during  so  long  a course  of  years, 
in  support  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  loan- 
ing on  the  shoulder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without 
support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  nu- 
dience,  and,  from  a paper  which  he  held  in 
hand,  in  order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  re- 
counted with  dignity,  but  without  osten- 
tation, all  the  great  things  which  he  had 
undertaken  and  performed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration.  He  ob- 
served, that,  from  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts 
and  attention  to  public  objects;  reserving 
no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  ease,  nnd  very  little  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  private  pleasure:  that,  either  in  n 
pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited 
Germany  nine  times,  Spain  six  times,  France 
four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as 
often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by  sea : 
that  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  dis- 
charge his  duty,  and  the  vigour  of  his  con- 
stitution was  equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the 
arduous  office  of  governing  such  extensive 
dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labour, 
nor  repined  under  fatigue;  that  now,  when 
his  health  was  broken,  and  his  vigour  ex- 
hausted by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distem- 
per, his  growing  infirmities  admonished  him 
to  retire;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reiguing,  | 


as  to  retain  the  sceptTe  in  an  impotent 
hand,  whieh  was  no  longer  able  to  protect 
his  subjects,  or  to  render  them  happy:  that, 
instead  of  a sovereign  worn  out  with  dis- 
eases, and  scarcely  half  alive,  he  gave  them 
one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already 
to  govern,  anil  who  added  to  the  vigour  of 
youth,  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of 
maturer  years:  that  if,  during  the  onurae 
of  a long  administration,  he  had  committed 
any  material  error  in  government ; or  if, 
under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  great 
affairs,  and  amidst  the  attention  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them , he  had 
cither  neglected,  or  injured  any  of  his  sub- 
jects; he  now  implored  their  forgiveness: 
that  for  his  part , he  should  ever  retain  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment, and  would  carry  the  remembrance  of 
it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, as  his  sweetest  consolation,  ns  well  as 
the  best  reward  for  all  his  services;  and, 
in  his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  would 
pour  forth  his  ardent  wishes  for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on 
his  knees  nnd  kissed  his  father’s  hand,  ‘If,’ 
says  he,  ‘I  had  left  you,  by  my  death,  this 
rich  inheritance,  to  which  1 have  made  such 
large  additions , some  regard  would  have 
been  justly  due  to  my  memory  on  that  ac- 
count: but  now,  when  I voluntarily  resign 
to  you  what  I might  still  have  retained , I 
may  well  expect  the  warmest  expressions 
of  thanks  on  your  part.  With  these,  how- 
ever, I dispense;  and  shall  consider  your 
concern  lor  the  welfare  of  your  subjects, 
and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  best  nnd 
most  acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitude 
to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a wise  and 
virtuous  administration,  to  justify  the  ex- 
traordinary proof  which  I this  day  give  of  my 
paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
you  arc  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I 
repose  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviolable  re- 
gard for  religion;  maintain  the  Catholic 
faith  in  its  purity;  let  the  laws  of  your 
country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes;  encroach 
not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your 
people;  and  if  the  time  shall  ever  come, 
when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the  tranquil- 
lity of  private  lile,  may  you  have  a son 
endowed  witli  such  qualities,  that  you  can 
resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  I give  up  mine  to  you.’ 

As  soon  ns  Charles  had  finished  this  long 
address  to  his  subjects,  and  to  their  new 
sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair  exhausted, 
and  ready  to  faiut  with  the  fatigue  of  such 
an  extraordinary  effort  During  his  dis- 
course, the  whole  audience  melted  into  tcurs; 

; some,  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity, 
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others,  softened  by  the  expressions  of  ten- 
derness towards  his  son,  and  of  love  to  his 
people;  and  all  were  alluded  with  the  deep- 
losing  a sovereign  who  had 
the  Netherlands , his  native 
particular  marks  of  his  regard 
and  attachment. 

A few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an 
assembly  no  less  splendid,  and  with  a cere- 
monial equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his 
son  the  crowns  of  Spuin,  with  all  the  ter- 
ritories depending  on  them,  hoth  in  the  Old 
and  in  the  New  World.  Of  all  these  vast 
possessions  he  reserved  nothing  for  liim- 
self,  but  an  annual  pension  of  a hundred 
thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of 
his  family,  and  to  a (Turd  him  a small  sum 
for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

The  place  he  had  chosen  for  his  retreat, 
was  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  in  the 
province  of  Estramadura.  It  was  seated  in 
a vale  of  no  great  extent  watered  by  a 
small  brook , and  surrounded  by  rising 
grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.  From 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed 
the  most  healthful  and  delicious  situation  in 
Spain.  Some  months  before  his  resignation 
he  had  sent  an  architect  thither,  to  add  a 
new  apartment  to  the  monastery,  for  his  ac- 
commodation ; but  ho  gave  strict  brders 
that  the  style  of  the  building  should  be  such 
as  suited  his  present  situation,  rather  than 
his  former  dignity.  It  consisted  only  of 
six  rooms;  four  of  them  in  the  form  of 
friars'  cells,  with  naked  walls ; the  other 
two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hung 
with  brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most 
simple  manner.  They  were  all  on  a level 
with  the  ground,  with  a door  on  one  side 
into  a garden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had 
given  the  plan,  and  which  he  had  filled 
with  various  plants,  intending  to  cultivate 
them  with  his  own  hands. 


est  sorrow,  a 
distinguished 
country,  with 


/ 

MARY,  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  ut- 
most elegance  of  external  form,  Mary  adding 
thosa  accomplishments  which  render  their 
impression  irresistible,  was  polite,  affable, 
insinuating.  Bprightly,  and  capable  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  with  equal  ease  and  dignity; 
sudden,  however,  and  violent  in  all  her 
attachments , because  her  heart  was  warm 
and  unsuspicious;  impatient  of  contradiction, 
because  she  had  been  accustomed  from  her 
infancy  to  be  treated  as  a queen;  no  stran- 
ger , on  some  occasions , to  dissimulation, 
which,  in  that  perfidious  court  where  she 
received  her  education,  was  reckoned  among 


the  necessary  arts  of  government;  not  in- 
sensible to  flattery,  or  unconscious  of  that 
pleasure  with  which  almost  every  woman 
beholds  the  influence  of  her  own  beauty. 
Formed  with  the  qualities  that  we  love,  not 
with  the  talents  that  we  admire,  she  was 
an  agreeable  woman  rather  than  an  illustrious 
queen.  The  vivacity  of  her  spirit,  Dot  suffi- 
ciently tempered  with  sound  judgment,  and 
the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which  was  not  at 
all  times  under  the  restraint  of  discretion, 
betrayed  her  both  into  errors  and  crimes. 
To  say  that  she  was  most  unfortunate,  will 
not  account  for  that  long  and  almost  un- 
interrupted succession  of  calamities  which 
befell  her;  we  must  likewise  add,  that  she 
was  often  imprudent.  Her  passion  for 
Darnlev  was  rash,  youthful,  and  excessive. 
And  though  the  sudden  transition  to  the 
opposite  extreme  was  the  natural  effect  of 
her  ill-requited  love,  and  of  his  ingratitude, 
insolence,  and  brutality;  yet  neither  these, 
nor  Bothwell's  artful  address  and  important 
services,  can  justify  her  attachment  to  that 
nobleman.  Even  the  manners  of  the  age, 
licentious  as  they  were,  are  no  apology  for 
this  unhappy  passion ; nor  can  they  induce 
us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and  Infamous 
scene  which  followed  upon  it,  with  less  ab- 
horrence. Humanity  will  draw  a veil  over 
this  part  of  her  character,  which  it  cannot 
approve,  and  may,  perhaps,  prompt  some  to 
impute  her  actions  to  her  situation , more 
than  to  her  disposition;  and  to  lament  the 
unhappiness  of  the  former  rather  than  accuse 
the  perverseness  of  the  latter.  Mary’s  suffer- 
ings exceed,  both  in  degree  and  duration, 
those  tragical  distresses  which  fancy  has 
feigned  to  excite  sorrow  and  commiseration; 
and  while  wo  Rurvey  them,  we  are  apt  al- 
together to  forget  her  frailties;  we  think  of 
her  faults  with  less  indignation,  and  approve 
of  our  tears,  as  if  they  were  shed  for  a per- 
son who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure 
virtue.  > 

With  regard  to  the  queen's  person,  a 
circumstance  not  to  be  omitted  in  writing 
the  history  of  a female  reign,  all  contem- 
porary authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  Mary 
the  utmost  beauty  of  countenance  and  ele- 
gance of  shape  of  which  the  human  form  is 
capable.  Her  hair  was  black;  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  she  fre- 
quently wore  botTowcd  locks,  and  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  Her  eyes  were  a dark  grey, 
her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  her 
hands  and  arms  remarkably  delicate,  both 
as  to  shape  and  colour.  Her  stature  was 
of  a height  that  rose  to  the  majestic  She 
danced,  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace. 
Her  taste  for  music  was  just,  and  she  sang 
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and  played  upon  the  Into  with  uncommon 
skill.  Towards  the  end  of  her  life  she  began 
to  grow  fat:  and  her  long  confinement,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  house  in  which  she  was 
imprisoned,  brought  on  a rheumatism,  which 
deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  ‘No 
man,’  says  Brantome,  ‘ever  beheld  her  per- 
son without  admiration  and  love,  or  will 
read  her  history  without  sorrow.’ 


EXECUTION  OF  MART. 

On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  February  1587, 
the  two  earls  arrived  at  Fotheringay,  and 
demanded  access  to  the  queen,  read  in  her 
presence  the  warrant  for  execution,  and  re- 
qnired  her  to  prepare  to  die  next  morning. 
Mary  heard  them  to  the  end  without  emo- 
tion and  crossing  herself  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  ‘That  soul,’  said  she,  ‘is  not  worthy 
the  joys  of  heaven , which  repines  because 
the  Dody  must  endure  the  stroke  of  the  exe- 
cutioner: and  though  I did  not  expect  that 
the  Queen  of  England  would  set  the  first 
example  of  violating  the  sacred  person  of  a 
sovereign  prince,  I willingly  submit  to  that 
which  Providence  has  decreed  to  be  my 
lot’  And  laying  her  hand  on  a Bible, 
which  ' appened  to  be  near  her,  she  solemnly 
protested  that  she  was  innocent  of  that 
conspiracy  which  Babington  had  carried  on 
inst  Elizabeth's  life.  She  then  mention- 
the  request  contained  in  her  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  but  obtained  no  satisfactory  au- 
*wer.  She  entreated  with  particular  ear- 
nestness, that  now  in  her  last  moment,  her 
almoner  might  be  suffered  to  attend  her, 
and  that  she  might  enjoy  the  consolation 
of  those  pious  institutions  prescribed  by  her 
religion.  Even  this  favour,  which  is  usu- 
ally granted  to  the  vilest  criminal,  was  ab- 
solutely denied. 

Her  attendants,  during  this  conversation, 
were  bathed  in  tears,  and  though  overawed 
by  the  presence  of  the  two  earls,  with  dif- 
ficulty suppressed  their  anguish ; but  no 
sooner  did  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  tyithdraw, 
than  they  ran  to  their  mistress,  and  burst 
ont  into  the  most  passionate  expressions  of 
tenderness  and  sorrow.  Mary , however, 
not  only  retained  perfect  composure  of  mind, 
but  endeavoured  to  moderate  their  excessive 
grief.  And  failing  on  her  knees,  with  all 
her  domestics  round  her,  she  thanked  Heav- 
en that  her  sufferings  were  now  so  near 
an  end , and  prayed  that  she  might  be  en- 
abled to  endure  what  still  remained  with 
decency  and  with  fortitude.  The  greater 
part  of  the  evening  she  employed  in  settling 
ner  worldly  affairs.  She  wrote  her  testa- 


ment with  her  own  hand.  Her  money,  her 
jewels , and  her  clothes , she  distributed 
among  her  servants,  according  to  their  rank 
or  merit.  She  wrote  a short  letter  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  another  to  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  full  of  tender  but  magnanimous 
sentiments,  and  recommended  her  soul  to 
their  prayers,  and  her  afffiicted  servants  to 
their  protection.  At  supper,  she  ate  tem- 
porally, as  usual,  and  conversed  not  only 
with  ease,  but  with  cheerfulness ; she  drank 
to  every  one  of  her  servants,  and  asked 
their  forgiveness,  if  ever  she  had  failed  in 
any  part  of  her  duty  townrds  them.  At 
her  wonted  time  she  went  to  bed,  and  slept 
calmly  a few  hours.  Early  in  the  morning 
she  retired  into  her  closet,  and  employed 
a considerable  time  in  devotion.  At  eight 
o’clock,  the  high  sheriff  and  his  officers  en- 
tered her  chamber,  and  found  her  still  kneel- 
ing at  the  altar.  She  immediately  started 
up,  and  with  a majestic  mien,  and  a coun- 
tenance undismayed,  and  even  cheerful,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  place  of  execution,  lean- 
ing on  two  of  Paulet’s  attendants.  She 
was  dressed  in  a mourning  habit,  but  with 
an  elegance  and  splendour  which  she  had 
long  laid  aside,  except  on  a few  festival 
days.  An  Agnus  Dei  hung  by  a poman- 
der chain  at  her  neck ; her  beads  at  her 
girdle,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a cru- 
cifix of  ivory.  At  tho  bottom  of  the  stairs 
the  two  earls,  attended  by  several  gentle- 
men from  tho  neighbouring  counties,  re- 
ceived her:  and  there  Sir  Andrew  Melvil, 
the  mnster  of  her  household,  who  had  been 
secluded,  for  some  weeks,  from  her  pre- 
sence, was  permitted  to  take  his  last  fare- 
well. At  the  sight  of  a mistress  whom 
ho  tenderly  loved,  in  snch  a situation,  he 
melted  into  tears:  and  as  he  was  bewail- 
ing her  condition,  and  complaining  of  his 
own  hard  fate  in  being  appointed  to  carry 
the  account  of  such  a mournful  event  into 
Scotland,  Maaj  replied,  ‘Weep  not,  good 
Melvil,  there  is  at  present  greater  cause  for 
rejoicing.  Thou  shalt  this  day  see  Mary 
Stuart  delivered  from  all  her  cares,  and 
such  an  end  put  to  her  tedious  sufferings, 
as  she  has  long  expected.  Bear  witness, 
that  I die  constant  in  mv  religion;  firm  in 
my  fidelity  towards  Scotland;  and  unchan- 
ged in  my  affection  to  France.  Commend 
me  to  my  son,  tell  him  I have  done  no- 
thing injurious  to  his  kingdom,  to  his  hon- 
our, or  to  his  right:  and  God  forgive  all 
those  who  have  thirsted,  without  cause,  for 
my  blood.’ 

With  much  difficulty , and  after  many 
entreaties,  she  prevailed  on  the  two  earls 
to  allow  Melvil,  together  with  three  of  her 
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men-servants,  and  two  of  her  maids,  to  at- 
tend her  to  the  scaffold.  It  was  erected 
in  the  same  hall  where  she  had  been  tried, 
raised  a little  above  the  floor,  and  covered, 
os  well  os  a chair,  the  cushion,  and  block, 
with  black  cloth.  Mary  mounted  the  steps 
with  alacrity,  beheld  all  this  apparatus  of 
death  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  and 
signing  herself  with  the  cross,  she  sat  down 
in  the  chair.  Beale  read  the  warrant  for 
execution  with  a loud  voice,  to  which  she 
listened  with  a careless  air,  and  like  oqe 
occupied  in  other  thoughts.  Then  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough  began  a devout  discourse, 
suitable  to  her  present  condition,  and  offer- 
ed up  prayers  to  Heaven  in  her  behalf; 
but  she  declared  that  she  could  not  in 
conscience  hearken  to  the  one,  nor  join 
with  the  other:  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
repeated  a latin  prayer.  When  the  dean 
had  finished  his  devotions , she , with  an 
audible  voice,  and  in  the  English  tongue, 
recommended  unto  God  the  afflicted  state 
of  the  church,  and  prayed  for  prosperity 
to  her  son,  and  for  a long  life  and  peace- 
able reign  to  Elizabeth  f>he  declared  that 
she  hoped  for  mercy  onlv  through  the  death 
of  Christ  at  the  foot  of  whose  image  she 
now  willingly  shed  her  blood;  and  lifting 
up,  and  kissing  the  crucifix , she  thus  ad- 
dressed it:  ‘As  thy  arms,  O Jesus,  wore 
extended  on  the  cross;  so  with  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  thy  mercy  receive  me, 
and  forgive  my  sins.’ 

She  then  prepared  for  the  block,  by  tak- 
ing off  her  veil,  and  upper  garments ; and 
one  of  the  executioners  rudely  endeavouring 
to  assist,  she  gently  checked  him,  nnd  said, 
with  a smile,  that  she  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  undress  before  so  many  spectators, 
nor  to  be  served  by  such  valets.  With 
calm  but  undaunted  fortitude,  she  laid  her 
neck  on  the  block;  and  while  one  execu- 
tioner held  her  hands,  the  other,  at  the  se- 
cond stroke,  cut  off  her  head,  which  falling 
out  of  its  attire,  discovered  her  hair  already 

frown  quite  gray  with  cares  and  sorrows. 

'he  executioner  held  it  up  still  streaming 
with  blood,  and  the  dean  crying  out,  ‘So 
•perish  all  Queen  Elizabeth’s  enemies,’  the 
Earl  of  Kent  alone  answered  Amen.  The 
rest  of  the  spectators  continued  silent,  and 
drowned  in  tears,  being  incapable,  at  that 
moment,  of  any  other  sentiments  but  those 
of  pity  or  admiration. 


A vrew  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONS  IN  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION OP  8COTLANO  SINCE  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  JAMES  VI. 

The  Scots  hail  so  long  considered  their 
monarebs  as  next  heirs  to  the  English 


throne,  that  they  had  full  leisure  to  reflect 
on  all  the  consequences  of  their  being  ad- 
vanced to  that  dignity.  But,  dazzled  with 
the  glory  of  giving  a sovereign  to  their  pow- 
erful enemy,  relying  on  the  partiality  of 
their  native  prince,  and  in  full  expectation 
of  sharing  liberally  in  the  wealth  nnd  hon- 
ours which  he  would  now  be  able  to  bestow, 
they  attended  little  to  the  most  obvious  con- 
sequences of  that  great  event,  and  rejoiced 
at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England, 
as  if  it  had  been  no  less  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom , than  honourable  to  the  king. 
They  soon  had  reason,  however,  to  adopt 
verv  ‘ different  sentiments;  and  from  that 
period  we  may  date  a total  alteration  in  the 
political  constitution  of  Scotland. 

The  feudal  aristocracy,  which  had  been 
subverted  in  most  nations  of  Europe  by  the 
policy  of  their  princes,  or  had  been  under- 
mined bv  the  progress  of  commerce,  still 
subsisted  with  full  force  in  Scotland.  Man; 
causes  bad  contributed  gradually  to  aug- 
ment the  power  of  the  Scottish  nobles;  and 
even  the  reformation,  which,  in  every  other 
countrv  where  it  prevailed,  added  to  the 
authority  of  the  monarch,  had  increased  their 
wealth  and  influence.  A king,  possessed 
of  a small  revenue,  with  a prerogative  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  unsupported  by  a stand- 
ing army,  could  not  exercise  much  author- 
ity over  such  potent  subjects.  He  was 
obliged  to  govern  by  expedients : and  the 
laws  derived  their  force  not  from  his  power 
to  execute  them,  but  from  the  voluntary 
submission  ol  the  qpbles.  But  though  this 
produced  a species  of  government  extremely 
feeble  and  irregular;  though  Scotland,  under 
the  name,  and  with  all  the  outward  ensigns 
of  a monarchy,  was  really  subject  to  an 
aristocracy,  the  people  were  not  altogether 
unhappy;  and,  even  in  this  wild  form  of 
a constitution,  there  were  principles  which 
tended  to  their  security  and  advantage.  The 
king,  checked  and  overawed  by  the  nobles, 
durst  venture  upon  no  act  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  nobles,  jealous  of  the  king,  whose  claims 
and  pretensions  were  many,  though  his  power 
was  small,  were  afraid  of  irritating  their  de- 
pendents , by  unreasonable  exactions , and 
tempered  the  rigour  of  nristocratienl  tyranny, 
with  a mildness  and  equality  to  which  it 
is  naturally  a stranger.  As  long  as  the 
military  genius  of  the  feudal  government  re- 
mained in  vigour,  the  vassals  both  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  barons  were  generally  not 
only  free  from  oppression,  but  were  courted 
by  their  superiors,  whose  power  and  im- 
portance were  founded  on  their  attachment 
and  love. 

But,  by  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
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England,  Janes  acquired  such  an  immense 
accession  of  wealth,  of  power,  and  of  splen- 
dour, that  the  nobles,  astonished  and  intimi- 
dated, thought  it  rain  to  struggle  for  privi- 
leges which  they  were  now  unable  to  defend. 
Nor  was  it  from  fear  alone  that  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke:  James,  partial  to  bis 
countrymen , and  willing  that  they  should 
partake  in  his  good  fortune,  loaded  them 
with  riches  and  honours:  and  the  hope  of 
his  favour  concurred  with  the  dread  of  his 
power,  in  taming  their  fierce  and  independ- 
ent spirits.  The  will  of  the  prince  became 
the  supreme  law  in  Scotland : and  the  nobles 
strove,  with  emulation,  who  should  most 
implicitly  obey  commands,  which  they  had 
formerly  been  accustomed  to  contemn.  Sa- 
tisfied with  having  subjected  the  nobles  to 
the  crown,  the  king  left  them  in  full  pos- 
session ot  their  ancient  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  vassals.  The  extensive  rights, 
vested  in  a feudal  chief,  became  in  their 
hands  dreadful  instruments  of  oppression; 
and  the  military  ideas,  on  which  these  rights 
wore  founded,  being  gradually  lost  or  dis- 
regarded, nothing  remained  to  correct  or  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  with  which  they  were 
exercised.  The  nobles,  exhausting  their 
fortunes  by  the  expense  of  frequent  attend- 
ance upon  the  English  court,  and  by  at- 
tempts to  imitate  toe  manners  and  luxury 
of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours , multi- 
plied exactions  upon  the  people,  who  dnrst 
uanfiy  utter  complaints  which  they  knew 
would  never  reach  the  ear  of  their  sove- 
reign, nor  move  him  to  grant  them  any 
redress.  From  the  union  of  the  crowns  to 
the  revolution  in  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-eight,  Scotland  was  placed  in  a 
political  situation,  of  all  others  the  most 
singular  and  the  most  unhappy:  subjected 
at  once  to  the  absolute  will  of  a monarch, 
and  to  the  oppressive  jurisdiction  of  an 
aristocracy,  it  suffered  all  the  miseries  pe- 
culiar to  both  these  forms  of  government 
Its  kings  were  despotic;  its  nobles  were 
slaves  and  tyrants;  mid  the  people  groaned 
under  the  rigorous  domination  of  both. 

During  this  period,  the  nobles,  it  is  true, 
made  one  effort  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and 
to  regain  their  ancient  independency.  After 
the  death  of  James,  the  Scottish  nation 
was  no  longer  viewed  by  our  inoDarchs 
with  any  partial  affection.  Charles  the  first, 
educated  among  the  English,  discovered  no 


peculiar  attachment  to  the  kingdom  of  which 
he  was  a native  The  nobles,  perceiving 
foe  sceptre  to  be  now  in  hands  less  friend- 
ly, and  swayed  by  a prince  with  whom  they 

had  little  connexion,  and  over  whose  coun- 
cils they  had  little  influence,  no  longer 


submitted  with  the  same  implicit  obedience. 
Provoked  by  some  encroachments  of  the 
king  on  their  order,  and  apprehensive  of 
others,  the  remains  of  their  ancient  spirit 
began  to  appear.  They  complained  and 
remonstrated.  The  people  being,  at  the 
same  time,  violently  disgusted  at  the  inno- 
vations in  religion,  the  nobles  secretly  height- 
ened this  disgust;  and  their  artifices,  to- 
gether with  toe  ill-conduct  of  the  court, 
raised  such  a spirit,  that  the  whole  nation 
took  arms  against  their  sovereign,  with  a 
union  and  animosity  of  which  there  had 
formerly  been  no  example.  Charles  brought 
against  them  the  forces  of  England,  and, 
notwithstanding  their  own  union , and  the 
zeal  of  the  people,  the  nobles  must  have 
sunk  in  the  struggle.  Bat  the  disaffection 
which  was  growing  among  his  English  sub- 
jects, prevented  the  king  from  acting  with 
vigour.  A civil  war  broke  out  in  both 
kingdoms;  and  after  many  battles  and  re- 
volutions, which  are  well  "known,  the  Scot- 
tish nobles,  who  first  began  the  war,  were 
involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  throne. 
At  the  restoration,  Charles  the  second  re- 
gained full  possession  of  the  royal  prerog- 
ative in  Scotland;  and  the  nobles,  whose 
estates  were  wasted,  or  their  spirit  broken, 
by  the  calamities  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed,  were  less  nble  and  loss  willing 
than  ever  to  resist  the  power  of  the  crown. 
During  his  reign,  and  that  of  Jamek  the 
seventh,  the  dictates  of  the  monarch  were 
received  in  Scotland  with  most  abject  sub- 
mission. The  poverty  to  which  many  of 
the  nobles  were  reduced , rendered  them 
meaner  slaves  and  more  intolerable  tyrants 
than  over.  The  people,  always  neglected, 
were  now  odious,  and  loaded  with  every 
injury,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
religious  and  political  principles,  extremely 
repugnant  to  those  adopted  by  their  princes. 

The  revolution  introduced  other  maxims 


into  the  government  of  Scotland.  To  in- 
crease the  authority  of  the  prince,  or  to 
secure  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  had 
hitherto  been  almost  the  sole  object  of  our 
laws.  The  .rights  of  the  people  were  hardly 
over  mentioned,  were  disregarded,  or  un- 
known. Attention  began , henceforward, 
to  be  paid  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
By  the  ‘claim  of  right,’  their  liberties  were 
secured;  and,  the  number  of  their  repre- 
sentatives being  increased,  they  gradually 
acquired  new  weight  and  consideration  in 
parliament.  As  they  came  to  enjoy  mo*e 
security,  and  greater  power,  their  minds 
oegan  to  open,  and  to  form  more  extensive 
plans  of  commerce,  of  industry,  and  of  po- 
lice. But  the  aristocratical  spirit,  which 
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still  predominated,  together  with  many  other 
accidents,  retarded  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  the  nation. 

Another  great  event  completed  what  the 
revolution  had  begun.  The  political  power 
of  the  nobles,  already  broken  by  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  was  almost  annihilated 
by  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Instead 
of  making  a part,  as  formerly,  of  the 
supreme  assembly  of  the  nation;  instead  of 
bearing  the  most  considerable  sway  there, 
the  peers  of  Scotland  are  admitted  into  the 
British  parliament  by  their  representatives 
only,  and  form  but  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  "one  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  legis- 
lative authority  is  vested.  They  themselves 
are  excluded  absolutely  from  the  house  of 
commons,  and  even  their  eldest  sons  are 
not  permitted  to  represent  their  countrymen 
in  that  august  assembly.  Nor  have  their 
feudal  privileges  remained,  to  compensate 
for  this  extinction  of  their  political  authority. 
As  commerce  advanced  in  its  progress, 
and  government  attained  nearer  to  per- 
fection, these  were  insensibly  circumscribed, 
ami  at  last,  by  laws  no  less  salutary  to 
the  public,  than  fatal  to  the  nobles,  they 
have  been  almost  totally  abolished.  As 
the  nobles  were  deprived  of  power,  the 
people  acquired  liberty.  Exempted  from 
burthens,  to  which  they  were  formerly  sub- 
ject; screened  from  oppression,  to  which 
they  had  been  long  exposed,  and  adopted 
into  a constitution  whose  genius  and  laws 
were  more  liberal  than  their  own,  they 
have  extended  their  commerce,  refined  their 
manners,  made  improvements  in  the  ele- 
gancies of  life,  and  cultivated  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

This  surrey  of  the  political  state  of 
Scotland,  in  which  eventa  and  their  causes 
have  been  mentioned  rather  than  developed, 
enables  us  to  point  out  three  ®ras,  from 
each  of  which  we  may  date  some  great  al- 
teration in  one  or  other  of  the  three  dilfer- 
ent  members  of  which  the  supreme  legislative 
assembly  in  our  constitution  is  composed. 
At  their  ‘accession’  to  the  throne.of  England, 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  once  the  most  limited, 
became,  in  an  instant,  the  most  absolute 
princes  in  Europe,  and  exercised  a despotic 
authority,  which  their  parliaments  were 
unable  to  control,  or  their  nobles  to  resist. 
At  the  ‘union’  of  the  two  kingdoms  the 
feudal  aristocracy  which  had  subsisted  so 
many  ages,  and  with  power  so  exorbitant, 
was  overturned,  and  the  Scottish  nobles, 
having  surrendered  rights  and  pre-eminen- 
ces peculiar  to  their  order,  reduced  them- 
selves to  a condition  which  is  no  longer 


the  terror  and  envy  of  other  subjects. 
‘Since  the  union,’  the  commous,  anciently 
neglected  by  their  kings,  and  seldom  courted 
by  the  nobles,  have  emerged  into  dignity; 
and,  being  admitted  to  a participation  of  all 
the  privileges  which  the  English  had  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood, 
must  now  be  deemed  a body  not  less  con- 
siderable in  the  one  kingdom,  than  they 
have  been  in  the  other. 

The  church . felt  the  effects  of  the  ab- 
solute power  which  the  king  acquired  by 
his  accession;  and  its  revolutions,  too, 
are  worthy  of  notice,  .lames,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  administration  in  Scotland, 
had  revived  the  name  and  office  of  bishops. 
But  they  possessed  no  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction or  pre-eminence ; their  revenues  were 
inconsiderable,  and  they  were  scarcely  distin- 
guished by  any  thing  but  by  their  scat  in 
parliament,  anil  by  being  the  object  of  the 
clergy’s  jealousy,  and  the  people’s  hatred 
The  king,  delighted  with  the  splendour  and 
authority  which  the  English  bishops  enjoyed, 
and  eager  to  effect  a union  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical policy,  which  he  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted in  tile  civil  government  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  resolved  to  bring  both  churches 
to  an  exact  conformity  with  each  other. 
Three  Scotsmen  were  consecrated  bishops 
at  London.  From  them  their  brethren  were 
commanded  to  receive  orders.  Ceremonies 
unknown  in  Scotland  were  imposed;  and 
though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than  the 
nobles,  boldly  opposed  these  innovation*, 
James,  long-practised,  and  well-skilled  in 
the  arts  of  managing  them,  obtained  at 
length  their  compliance.  But  Charles  the 
first,  a superstitious  prince,  unacquainted 
with  the  genius  of  the  Scots,  imprudent 
and  precipitant  in  all  the  measures  lie  pur- 
sued in  that  kingdom,  pressing  too  eagerly 
the  reception  of  the  English  liturgy,  and 
indiscreetly  attempting  a resumption  of 
church  lands,  kindled  the  flames  of  civil 
war;  and  the  people  being  left  at  liberty 
to  indulge  their  own  wishes,  the  episcopal 
church  wa*  overturned,  and  the  presbytermn 
government  and  discipline  were  re-established 
with  new  vigour.  Together  with  monarchy, 
episcopacy  was  restored  in  Scotland.  A 
form  of  government,  so  odious  to  the  peo- 
ple, required  force  to  uphold  it;  and  though 
not  only  the  whole  rigour  of  authority,  but 
all  the  barbarity  of  persecution,  were  em- 
ployed in  its  support,  the  aversion  of  the 
nation  was  insurmountable,  and  it  subsisted 
with  difficulty.  At  the  revolution,  the  in- 
clinations of  the  people  were  thought  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  the  preaby- 
terian  government  was  again  established, 
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and.  being  ratified  by  the  union,  is  still 
maintained  in  the  kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  the  accession 
extend  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tutions alone;  the  genius  of  the  nation,  its 
taste  and  spirit,  things  of  a nature  still 
more  delicate,  were  sensibly  affected  by  that 
event.  When  learning  revived  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries,  all  the  modern 
languages  were  in  a state  extremely  bar- 
barous, devoid  of  elegance,  of  vigour,  and 
even  of  perspicuity.  No  author  thought  of 
writing  in  languages  so  ill  adapted  to  ex- 
press and  embellish  his  sentiments,  or  of 
erecting  a work  for  immortality  with  such 
rude  and  perishable  materials.  As  the  spirit, 
which  prevailed  at  that  time,  did  not  owe 
its  rise  to  any  original  effort  of  the  human 
mind,  but  was  excited  chiefly  by  admiration 
of  the  ancients,  which  began  then  to  be 
studied  with  attention  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  their  compositions  were  deemed 
not  only  the  standards  of  taste  and  of  sen- 
timent, but  of  style;  and  even  tho  languages 
in  which  they  wrote  were  thought  to  be 
peculiar,  and  almost  consecrated  to  learning 
and  the  muses.  Not  only  the  manner  of 
the  ancients  was  imitated,  but  their  lan- 
guage was  adopted,  and,  extravagant  as 
toe  attempt  may  appear  to  write  in  a dead 
tongue,  in  which  men  were  not  accustomed 
to-  think , and  which  they  could  not  speak, 
or  even  pronounce,  the  success  of  it  was 
astonishing.  As  they  formed  their  style 
upon  the  purest  models:  as  they  were  un- 
infected with  those  barbarisms,  which  the 
inaccuracy  of  familiar  conversation,  the  af- 
fectation of  courts,  intercourse  with  stran- 
gers, and  a thousand  other  causes,  introduce 
into  living  languages,  many  modems  have 
attained  to  a degree  of  elegance  in  their 
Latin  compositions,  which  the  Romans 
themselves  scarce  possessed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Augustan  age.  While  this  was 
almost  the  only  species  of  composition,  and 
all  authors,  by  using  one  oonimon  language, 
oonld  be  brought  to  a nearer  comparison, 
the  Scottish  writers  were  not  inferior  to 
those  of  any  other  nation.  The  happy  genius 
of  Buchanan,  equally  formed  to  excel  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  more  various,  more 
original,  and  more  elegant,  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  modern  who  writes  in  Latin, 
reflects,  with  regard  to  this  particular,  the 
greatest  lustre  on  his  country. 

Bnt  the  labour  attending  the  study  of  a 
dead  tongue  was  irksome;  the  unequal  re- 
turn for  their  industry  which  authors  met 
with,  who  could  be  read  and  admired  only 
wMbin  (ho  narrow  circle  of  the  learned, 
was  mortifying;  and  men,  instead  of  wasting 


; half  their  lives  in  learning  the  language  of 
the  Romans,  began  to  refine  and  to  polish 
their  own.  The  modem  tongues  were  found 
to  bo  susceptible  of  beauties  and  graces, 
which,  if  not  equal  to  those  of  the  ancient 
ones,  were  at  least  more  attainable.  The 
Italians  having  first  set  the  example,  Latin 
was  no  longer  used  in  works  ol  taste;  it 
was  confined  to  books  of  science,  and  the 
politer  nations  have  banished  it  even  from 
these.  The  Scots,  we  may  presume,  would 
have  had  no  cause  to  regret  this  change  in 
the  public  taste,  and  would  still  have  been 
able  to  maintain  some  equality  with  other 
nations,  in  their  pursuit  of  literary  honour. 
The  English  and  Scottish  languages,  derived 
from  the  same  sources,  were,  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  a state  nearly 
similar,  differing  from  one  another  somewhat 
in  orthography,  though  not  only  the  words, 
but  the  idioms  were  much  the  same.  The 
letters  of  several  Scottish  statesmen  of  that 
age  are  not  inferior  in  elegance,  or  in 
purity,  to  those  of  the  English  ministers 
with  whom  they  corresponded.  James  him- 
self was  master  of  a style  far  from  con- 
temptible; and,  by  his  example  and  en- 
couragement, the  Scottish  language  might 
have  kept  pace  with  tho  English  in  refinement. 
Scotland  might  have  bad  a series  of  authors 
in  its  own,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, to  boast  of ; and  the  improvements  in 
taste,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences,  which 
spread  over  the  other  polished  nations  of 
Europe,  would  not  have  been  unknown 
there. 

But,  at  the  very  time  when  other  nations 
were  beginning  to  drop  the  use  of  Latin  in 
works  of  taste,  and  to  make  trial  of  the 
strength  and  compass  of  their  own  lan- 
guages, Scotland  ceased  to  be  a kingdom. 
The  transports  of  joy,  which  the  accession 
at  first  occasioned,  were  soon  over:  and  the 
Scots  being  at  once  deprived  of  all  the 
objects  that  refine  or  animate  a people;  of 
the  presence  of  their  prince;  of  the  con- 
course of  nobles;  of  the  splendour  and 
elegance  of  a court,  an  universal  dejection 
of  spirit  seems  to  have  seized  the  nation. 
The  court  being  withdrawn,  no  domestic 
standard  of  propriety  and  correctness  of 
speech  remained ; the  few  compositions  that 
Scotland  produced  were  tried  by  the  English 
standard,  and  every  word  or  phrase  that 
varied  in  tho  least  from  that,  was  condemned 
as  barbarous;  whereas,  if  the  two  nations 
bad  continued  distinct,  each  might  have 
retained  idioms  and  forma  of  speech  peculiar 
to  itself;  and  these,  rendered  fashionable 
by  the  example  of  a court,  and  supported 
by  the  authority  of  writers  of  reputation. 
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might  have  been  viewed  in  the  same  light 
with  the  varieties  occasioned  by  the  different 
dialects  in  the  Greek  tongue ; they  even  might 
have  been  considered  as  beauties:  and  in 
many  cases  might  have  been  used  promis- 
cuously by  the  authors  of  both  nations. 
But,  by  the  accession,  the  English  naturally 
became  the  sole  judges  and  lawgivers  in 
language,  and  rejected,  as  solecisms,  every 
form  of  speech  to  which  their  ear  was  not 
accustomed.  Nor  did  the  Scots,  while  the 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations  was  ill- 
considerable,  and  ancient  prejudices  were 
still  so  violent  as  to  prevent  imitation, 
possess  the  means  of  refining  their  own 
tongue  according  to  the  purity  oi  the  English 
standard.  On  the  contrary,  new  corruptions 
flowed  into  it  from  every  different  source. 
The  clergy  of  Scotland,  in  that  age,  were 
more  eminent  for  piety  than  for  learning; 
and  though  there  did  not  arise  many  authors 
among  them,  yet  being  in  possession  of  the 
privilege  of  discoursing  publicly  to  the 
people,  and  their  sermons  being  too  long, 
and,  perhaps,  too  frequent,  such  hasty  pro- 
ductions could  not  be  elegant,  and  many 
slovenly  and  incorrect  modes  of  expression 
may  be  traced  back  to  that  original.  The 
pleadings  of  lawyers  were  equally  loose  and 
inaccurate;  and  that  profession  having 
furnished  more  authors,  and  the  matter  of 
which  they  treat  mingling  daily  in  common 
discourse  and  business,  many  of  those 
vicious  forms  of  speech,  which  arc  de- 
nominated ‘Scotticisms,’  have  been  intro- 
duced by  them  into  the  language.  Nor  did 
either  the  language  or  public  taste  receive 
any  improvement  in  parliament,  where  a 
more  liberal  and  more  correct  eloquence 
might  have  been  expected.  All  business 
was  transacted  there  by  the  lords  of  articles; 
and  they  were  so  servilely  devoted  to  the 
court,  that  few  debates  arose ; and,  prior  to 
the  revolution,  none  were  conducted  with  the 
spirit  amf  vigour  natural  to  a popular  assembly. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  English  were  gradually  refining 
their  language  and  their  taste : in  Scotland 


the  former  was  ninch  debased,  and  the  latter 
almost  entirely  lost.  In  the  beginning  of 
that  period,  both  nations  were  emergiug  out 
of  barbarity;  but  the  distance  between  them, 
which  was  then  inconsiderable,  became,  be- 
fore the  end  of  it,  immense.  Even  after 
science  had  once  dawned  upon  them,  tbe 
Scots  seemed  to  be  sinking  back  into  igno- 
rance and  obscurity;  and,  active  and  intel- 
ligent as  they  naturally  are,  they  continued, 
while  other  nations  were  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  fame  and  knowledge,  in  a state  of 
languor.  This,  however,  must  be  imputed 
to  the  unhappiness  of  their  political  situation, 
not  to  any  defect  of  genius;  for  no  sooner 
was  the  one  removed  in  any  degree,  than 
the  other  began  to  display  itself.  Tbe  act 
abolishing  the  power  of  the  lords  of  articles, 
and  other  salutary  laws  passed  at  the  re- 
volution, having  introduced  freedom  of  de- 
bate into  the  Scottish  parliament,  eloquence, 
with  all  the  arts  that  accompany  or  perfect 
it,  became  immediate  uhjects  of  attention: 
and  the  example  of  Fletcher  of  Salton, 
alone,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Scots 
were  still  capable  of  generous  sentiments, 
and,  notwithstanding  some  peculiar  idioms, 
were  able  to  express  themselves  with  energy, 
and  with  elegance. 

At  length,  tbe  union  having  incorporated 
the  two  nations,  tmd  rendered  them  one 
people,  tbe  distinctions  which  had  subsisted 
for  many  ages  gradually  wear  away;  pecu- 
liarities disappear;  the  same  manners  prevail 
in  both  parts  of  the  island ; the  same  authors 
are  read  and  admired;  the  same  entertain- 
ments are  frequented  by  the  elegant  and 
polite;  and  the  same  standard  of  taste, 
and  of  purity  in  language,  is  established. 
Tbe  Scots,  alter  being  placed,  during  a 
whole  century,  in  a situation  no  less  fatal 
to  the  liberty  than  to  the  taste  and  genius 
of  the  nation,  were  at  once  put  in  possession 
of  privileges  more  valuable  than  those  which 
their  ancestors  had  formerly  enjoyed;  and 
every  obstruction  that  had  retarded  their 

fiursuit,  or  prevented  their  acquisition  of 
iterary  fame,  was  totally  removed. 
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That  praises  arc  without  reason  lavished 
on  the  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only 


to  excellence  are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a 
complaint,  likely  to  be  always  continued  by 
those,  who  being  able  to  add  nothing  to 
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truth,  hope  for  eminence  from  the  heresies 
of  paradox;  or  those,  who,  being  forced  by 
disappointment  upon  consolatory  expedients, 
are  willing  to  hope  from  posterity  what  the 
present  age  refuses,  and  Hatter  themselves 
that  the  regard  which  is  yet  denied  by  envy, 
will  be  at  last  bestowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that 
attracts  the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubt- 
edly votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from 
reason,  but  from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to 
admire  indiscriminately  whatever  has  been 
long  preserved,  without  considering  that 
time  has  sometimes  co-operated  with  chance ; 
all  perbap>  are  more  willing  to  honour  past 
than  present  excellence : ami  the  mind  con- 
templates genius  through  the  shades  of  age, 
as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun  through  artificial 
opacity.  The  great  contention  of  criticism 
is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  moderns,  and 
the  beauties  of  the  ancieuts.  While  an  author 
is  yet  liviug,  we  estimate  his  powers  "by  his 
want  performance : and  when  he  is  dead, 

w*  rate  them  by  his  best. 

n 

' To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence 
is  not  absolute  and  definite,  but  gradual 
sad  comparative;  to  works  not  raised  upon 
principles  demonstrative  and  scientific,  bnt 
appealing  wholly  to  observation  and  ex- 
perience; no  other  test  can  be  applied  than 
length  of  duration  and  continuance  of  es- 
teem.  What  mankind  have  long  possessed 
lh»T,j  have  often  examined  and  compared, 
andtif  they  persist  to  value  the  possession, 
tt  h because  frequent  comparisons  have 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among 
the  works  of  nature  no  man  can  properly 
e*ll « river  deep,  or  a mountain  high,  without 
the  knowledge  of  many  mountains , and 
many  rivers;  so  in  the  production  of  genius, 
nothing  pan  be  styled  excellent  till  it  has 
betn  compared  with  other  works  of  the 
•MBs  kind.  Demonstration  immediately 
displays  its  power,  and  has  nothing  to  hope 
or  fear  from  the  fiux  of  years;  But  works 
tentative  and  experimental  must  be  estimated 
by  their  proportion  of  the  general  and 
collective  ability  of  man,  as  it  is  discovered 
in  a lone  succession  oft  endeavours.  Of  the 
first  building  that  was  raised,  it  might  be 
with  certainty  determined  that  it  was  round 
or  square;  but  whether  it  was  spacious  or 
kfiW  must  have  been  referred  to  time.  The 
Pythagorean  scale  of  numbers  was  at  once 
discovered  to  be  perfect;  but  the  poems 
of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  transcend 
the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence, 
hat  by  remarking,  that  nation  after  nation, 
■nd  century  after  century,  has  been  able 
to  do  little  more  than  transpose  his  incidents. 


new  name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase 
bis  sentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have 
long  subsisted  arises  therefore  not  from  any 
credulous  confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom 
of  past  ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  but  is  the  conse- 
quence of  acknowledged,  indubitable  posi- 
tions, that  what  has  been  longest  known 
has  been  most  considered,  and  what  is  most 
considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I have  under- 
taken the  revision,  may  now  begin  to  as- 
sume the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and  claim 
the  privilege  of  an  established  fame  and 
prescriptive  veneration.  He  has  long  out- 
lived his  century,  the  term  commonly  fixed 
as  the  test  of  literary  merit.  Whatever  ad- 
vantages he  might  once  derive  from  personal 
allusions , local  customs , or  temporary 
opinions,  have  for  many  years  been  lost; 
and  every  topic  of  merriment  or  motive  of 
sorrow,  which  the  modes  of  artificial  life 
afforded  him,  now  only  obscure  the  scenes 
which  they  once  illuminated.  The  effects 
of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an  end 
the  tradition  of  his  friendships  and  his  en- 
mities has  perished;  his  works  support  no 
opinion  with  arguments,  nor  supply  any 
faction  with  invectives ; they  can  neither 
indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  malignity;  but 
are  read  without  any  other  reason  than  the 
desire  of  pleasure,  and  are  therefore  praised 
only  as  pleasure  is  obtained;  yet,  thus  un- 
assisted by  interest  or  passion,  they  have  past 
through  variations  ol  taste  and  changes  of 
manners,  and,  as  they  devolved  from  one 

feneration  to  another,  have  received  new 
onours  at  every  transmission. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it 
be  gradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never 
becomes  infallible;  and  approbation,  though 
long  continued,  may  yet  be  only  the  appro- 
bation of  prejudice  or  fashion;  it  is  proper 
to  inquire,  by  wbat  peculiarities  of  excellence 
Shakspeare  has  gained  and  kept  the  favour 
of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please 
long,  but  jnst  representations  of  genera) 
nature.  Particular  manners  can  be  known 
to  few,  and  therefore  few  only  can  judge 
how  nearly  they  are  copied.  The  irregular 
combinations  of  fanciful  invention  may  de- 
light awhile,  by  that  novelty  of  whicn  the 
common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all  in  quest; 
the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repose 
on  the  stability  of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is  above  all  writers,  at  least 
above  all  modern  writers,  the  poet  of  na- 
ture; the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers 
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a faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life. 
His  characters  are  not  modified  by  the  cus- 
toms of  particular  places,  unpractised  by 
the  rest  of  the  world;  by  the  peculiarities  . 
of  studies  or  professions,  which  can  operate 
but  upon  small  numbers;  or  by  the  acci- 
dents of  transient  fashions  or  temporary 
opinions:  they  are  the  genuine  progeny  of 
common  humanity,  such  as  the  world  will 
always  supply,  and  observation  will  always 
find.  His  persons  act  and  speak  by  tfie 
influence  of  those  general  passions  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  all  minds  are  agitated,  and 
the  whole  system  of  life  is  continued  in  motion. 
In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a character  is 
too  often  an  individual : in  those  of  Shakspeare 
it  is  commonly  a species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design 
that  so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is 
this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with 
practical  axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It 
was  said  of  Euripides,  that  every  verse  was 
a precept;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare, 
that  from  his  works  may  be  collected  a system 
of  civil  and  economical  prudence.  Yet  his 
real  power  is  not  shown  in  the  splendour 
of  particular  passages,  but  by  the  progress 
of  nis  fable,  and  the  tenour  of  his  dialogue; 
and  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by 
select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  the  pe- 
dant in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered  his 
house  to  sale,  carried  a brick  in  his  pocket 
as  a specimen. 

’ It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much 
Shakspeare  excels  in  accommodating  his  sen- 
timents to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him 
with  other  authors.  It  was  observed  of 
the  ancient  schools  of  declamation,  that  the 
more  diligently  they  were  frequented,  the 
more  was  the  student  disqualified  for  the 
world,  because  he  found  nothing  there  which 
he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  every 
stage  but  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  theatre, 
when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is 
peopled  by  such  characters  as  were  never 
seen  , conversing ' in  a language  which  was 
never  heard , upon  topics  which  will  never 
anse  in  the  commerce  of  mankind.  But 
the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  often  so  evi- 
dently determined  by  the  incident  which 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much 
esse  and  simplicity,  that  it  seems  scarcely 
to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have 
been  gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of 
common  conversation,  and  common  occur- 
rences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal 
agent  is  love,  by  whose  power  all  good  and 
evil  is  distributed,  and  evory  action  quicken- 
ed or  retarded.  To  bring  a lover,  a lady, 


and  a rival  into  the  fable ; to  entangle  them 
in  contradictory  obligations,  perplex  them 
with  oppositions  of  interest,  and  harass  them 
. with  violence  of  desires  inconsistent  with 
each  other ; to  make  them  meet  in  rapture, 
and  part  in  agony;  to  fill  their  mouths  with 
hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  sorrow: 
to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was 
distressed;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  hu- 
man ever  was  delivered;  is  the  business  of 
a modern  dramatist.  For  this,  probability 
is  violated,  life  is  misrepresented,  and  lan- 
guage is  depraved.  But  love  is  only  one 
of  many  passions,  and  as  it  has  no  great 
influence  upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little 
operation  in  the  dramas  of  a poet,  who 
caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and 
exhibited  only  what  he  saw  before  him.  He 
knew,  that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  re- 
gular or  exorbitant,  was  a cause  of  hap- 
piness or  calamity. 

Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were 
not  easily  discriminated  and  preserved,  yet 
perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept  nis  personages 
more  distinct  from  each  other.  I will  not 
say  with  Pope,  that  every  speech  may  be 
assigned  to  the  proper  speaker,  because 
many  speeches  there  are  which  have  no- 
thing characteristics! ; but,  perhaps,  though 
some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every  per- 
son, it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  that 
can  be  properly  transferred  from  the  pre- 
sent possessor  to  another  claimant.  The 
choice  is  right,  when  there  is  reason  for 
choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention 
by  hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters, 
by  fabulous  and  unexampled  excellence  or 
depravity,  as  the  writers  of  barbarous  ro- 
mances invigorated  the  reader  by  a giant 
and  a dwarf;  and  he  that  should  from  his 
expectation  of  human  affairs  form  the  play, 
or  form  the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceiv- 
ed. Shakspeare  has  no  heroes : his  scenes 
are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  and 
speak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he  should 
himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the  saute 
occasion:  even  where  the  agency  is  super- 
natural, the  dialogue  is  level  with  life. 
Other  writers  disguise  the  most  natural  pas- 
sions and  most  frequent  incidents;  so  that 
he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book  will 
not  know  them  in  the  world:  Shakspeare 
approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarixes 
the  wonderful;  the  event  which  be  repre- 
sents will  not  happen,  but  if  it  were  possible, 
its  effects  would  probably  be  such  as  ho  has 
assigned;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has 
not  only  shown  human  nature  as  it  acts  in 
real  exigencies,  but  as  it  would  be  found 
in  trials,  to  which  it  cannot  be  exposed. 
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This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare, 
that  his  rlrama  is  the  mirror  of  life:  that 
be  who  has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  fol- 
lowing the  phantoms  which  other  writers 
raise  up  beflSre  him,  may  here  be  cured  of 
his  delirious  oxtacies,  by  reading  human  sen- 
timents in  human  language;  by  scenes  from 
which  a hermit  may  estimate  the  transac- 
tions of  the  world,  and  a confessor  predict 
the  progress  of  the  passions. 


The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by 
mixing  comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  ex- 
tends to  all  his  works,  deserves  more  con- 
sideration. Let  the  fact  be  first  stated, 
and  then  examined. 

Sbakspeare’s  plays  are  not  in  the  rigor- 
ous and  critical  sense  either  tragedies  or 
comedies,  but  compositions  of  a distinct 
kind;  exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublunary 
nature , which  partakes  of  good  and  evil, 
joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  va- 
riety of  proportion  and  innumerable  modes 
of  combination;  and  oxpressing  the  course 
of  the  world , in  which  the  loss  of  one  is 
the  gain  of  another;  in  which,  at  the  same 
time , the  reveller  is  hasting  to  his  wine, 
and  the  mourner  burying  his  friend;  in 
which  the  malignity  of  one  is  sometimes 
defeated  by  the  frolic  of  another;  and  many 
mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and 
hindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes 
and  casualties,  the  ancient  poets,  according 
to  the  laws  which  custom  had  prescribed, 
selected  some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some 
tbeir  absurdities;  some  the  momentous  vi- 
cissitudes of  life,  and  some  the  lighter  oc- 
currences; some  the  terrors  of  distress,  and 
some  the  gaveties  of  prosperity.  Thus  rose 
the  two  inolles  of  imitation,  known  by  the 
names  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  compositions 
intended  to  promote  different  ends  by  con- 
trary means,  and  considered  as  so  little 
allied,  that  I do  not  recollect  among  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  n single  writer  who  at- 
tempted both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  ex- 
citing laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one 
mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Almost  all 
bis  plays  are  divided  between  serious  and 
ludicrous  characters,  aud,  in  the  successive 
evolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes  produce 
seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  sometimes  le- 
vity and  laughter. 

lliat  this  is  a practice  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  criticism  will  be  readily  allowed; 
but  there  is  always  nn  appeal  open  from 
criticism  to  nature.  The  end  of  writing  is 
to  instruct ; the  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct 


by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may 
convey  all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or  com- 
edy cannot  be  denied,  because  it  includes 
both  in  its  alternations  of  exhibition,  and 
approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appear- 
ance of  life,  by  showing  how  great  machin- 
ations and  slender  designs  may  promote  or 
obviate  one  another,  and  the  high  and  the 
low  co-operate  in  the  general  system  by  un- 
avoidable concatenation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes 
the  passions  are  interrupted  in  their  pro- 
gression, and  that  the  principal  event,  being 
not  advanced  by  a due  gradation  of  prepare 
atory  incidents,  wants  at  last  the  power  to 
move,  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of 
dramatic  poetry.  This  reasoning  is  so  spe- 
cious, that  it  is  received  as  true  even  by  those 
who  in  daily  experience  feel  it  to  be  false. 
The  interchanges  of  mingled  scenes  seldom 
fail  to  produce  the  intended  vicissitudes  of 
assion.  Fiction  cannot  move  so  much, 
ut  that  the  attention  may  be  easily  trans- 
ferred; and  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
pleasing  melancholy  may  be  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  unwelcome  levity,  yet  let  it  be 
considered  likewise,  that  melancholy  is  often 
not  pleasiug,  and  that  the  disturbance  of 
one  man  may  be  the  relief  of  another ; that 
different  auditors  have  different  habitudes ; 
and  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  pleasure  con- 
sists in  variety. 


Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatic  poetry 
with  the  world  open  before  him;  the  rules 
of  the.  ancients  were  yet  known  to  few;  the 
public  judgment  was  unformed;  he  had  no 
example  of  such  fame  as  might  force  him 
upon  imitation,  nor  critics  of  such  authority 
as  might  restrain  his  extravagance:  he  there- 
fore indulged  his  natural  disposition,  and  his 
disposition,  as  Rymer  has  remarked,  led  him 
to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he  often  writes  with 
great  appearance  of  toil  nnd  study,  what  is 
written  at  last  with  little  felicity ; hut  in  his 
comic  scenes,  he  seems  to  produce  without 
labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.  In 
tragedy  be  is  always  struggling  after  some 
occasion  to  be  comic;  but  in  comedy  lie 
seems  to  repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  ns  iu  a mode 
of  thinking  congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his 
tragic  scenes  there  is  always  something  want- 
ing, but  his  comedy  often  surpasses  expec- 
tation or  desire.  His  comedy  pleases  by 
the  thoughts  and  the  language,  ana  his  trage- 
dy for  the  greater  part  by  incident  and 
action.  His  tragedy  seems  to  be  skill,  his 
comedy  to  be  instinct. 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suflered 
little  diminution  from  the  changes  mode  by 
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a century  and  a half,  in  manners  or  in  words. 
As  his  personages  act  upon  principles  aris- 
ing from  genuine  passion,  very  little  modi- 
fied by  particular  torms,  their  pleasures  and 
vexatious  arc  communicable  to  all  times  and 
to  all  places;  they  are  natural,  and  therefore 
durable:  the  adventitious  peculiarities  of  per- 
sonal habits,  are  only  superficial  dyes,  bright 
and  pleasing  for  a little  while,  yet  soon 
• fading  to  a dim  tinct,  without  any  remains 
of  former  lustre:  anil  the  discrimination  of 
true  passion  are  the  colours  of  nature;  they 
pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can  only  {icrist! 
with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  ac- 
cidental compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes 
are  dissolved  by  the  chance  that  combined 
them ; but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primi- 
tive qualities  neither  admits  increase , nor 
suffers  decay.  The  sand  heaped  by  one 
flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  the  rock 
always  continues  in  its  place.  The  stream 
of  time,  which  is  continually  washing  the 
dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets , passes 
without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shakspeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I believe  there  is,  in 
every  nation,  a style  which  never  becomes 
obsolete,  a certain  mode  of  phraseology  so 
consonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy  and 
principles  of  its  respective  language,  as  to 
remain  settled  and  unaltered;  this  style  is 
probably  to  be  sought  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  among  those  who  speak  on- 
ly* to  be  understood,  without  ambition  of 
elegance.  The  polite  are  always  catching 
modish  innovations,  and  the  learned  depart 
from  established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope 
of  finding  or  making  better;  those  who 
wish  for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar,  when 
the  vulgar  is  right;  but  there  is  a conver- 
sation above  grossness  and.  below  refinement, 
where  propriety  resides,  and  where  this  poet 
seems  to  have  gathered  his  comic  dialogue. 
He  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  the  ears 
of  the  present  age  than  any  other  author 
equally  remote,  and  among  his  other  excel- 
lencies deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the 
original  masters  of  our  language. 

These  observations  are  to  be  considered 
not  as  unexceptiouahly  constant,  but  as  con- 
taining general  and  predominant  truth. 
Shakspeare's  familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed  to 
be  smooth  and  clear,  yet  not  wholly  without 
ruggedness  or  difficulty;  as  a country  may 
be  eminently  fruitful,  though  it  has  spots 
unfit  for  cultivation:  his  characters  are 

praised  as  natural,  though  their  sentiments 
are  sometimes  forced,  and  their  actions  im- 
probable; as  the  earth  upon  the  whole  is 
spherical,  though  its  surface  is  varied  with 
protuberances  and  cavities. 


It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enu- 
merating the  defects  of  this  writer,  I have 
not  yet  mentioned  bis  neglect  of  the  unities; 
his  violation  of  those  laws  which  have  been 
instituted  and  established  by  the  joint  au- 
thority of  poets  and  of  critics. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of 
writing,  I resign  him  to  critical  justice, 
without  making  any  other  demand  in  his 
favour,  than  that  which  must  be  indulged 
to  all  human  excellence;  that  his  virtues 
be  rated  with  his  failings:  but,  from  the 
censure  which  this  irregularity  may  bring 
upon  him,  I shall,  with  due  reverence  to 
that  learning  which  I must  oppose,  adven- 
ture to  try  how  1 can  defend  nim. 

His  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor 
comedies,  arc  not  subject  to  any  of  tbeir 
laws:  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the 
praise  which  they  expect,  than  that  the 
changes  of  action  be  so  prepared  as  to  be 
understood,  that  the  incidents  be  various 
and  affecting,  and  the  characters  consistent, 
natural,  and  distinct.  No  other  unit)'  is 
intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to  be  sought 

Iu  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough 
preserved  the  unity  of  action.  He  has  not, 
indeed,  sn  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and 
regularly  unravelled;  ho  does  not  endeavour 
to  hide  his  design  only  to  discover  it,  for 
this  is  seldom  the  order  of  real  events,  and 
Shakspeare  is  the  poet  of  nature:  but  his 
plan  has  commonly  what  Aristotle  requires, 
a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end;  one 
event  is  concatenated  with  another,  and  the 
conclusion  follows  by  easy  consequence. 
There  arc  perhaps  some  incidents  that  might 
be  spared,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much 
talk  that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  stage; 
but  the  general  system  makes  gradual  ad- 
vances, and  the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end 
of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has 
shown  no  regard:  and  perhaps  a nearer 
view  of  the  principles  on  which  they  stand 
will  diminish  their  value,  and  withdraw 
from  them  the  veneration  which,  from  the 
time  of  Corneille,  they  have  very  generally 
received,  by  discovering  that  they  have 
given  more  trouble  to  the  poet,  than 
pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  arises  from  the  supposed  ne- 
cessity of  making  the  drama  credible  The 
critics  hold  it  impossible,  that  an  action  of 
months  or  years  can  be  possibly  believed 
to  {>ass  in  three  hours ; or  that  the  spe-tator 
can  suppose  himself  to  sit  in  the  theatre, 
while  ambassadors  go  and  return  between 
: distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied  anil 
| towns  besieged,  while  an  exile  wandeis  and 
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returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw  courting  players.  They  come  to  hear  a certain  1111m- 
his  mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  Der  of  lines  recited  with  just  gesture  and 
of  his  son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to 
falsehood,  and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  some  action,  and  an  action  must  be  in  some 
it  departs  from  the  resemblance  of  reality,  place:  but  the  different  actions  that  com- 
From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  ne-  plete  a story  may  be  in  places  very  remote 
cessarily  arises  the  contraction  of  place,  from  each  other ; and  where  is  the  absurd- 
The  spectator,  who  knows  that  he  saw  the  ity  of  allowing  that  space  to  represent  first 
first  Act  at  Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which  was  always 
he  sees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a distance  known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but 
to  which  not  the  dragons  of  Medea  could,  a modern  theatre. 

in  so  short  a time,  have  transported  him;  By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced, 
be  knows  with  certainty  that  lie  has  not  time  may  De  extended ; the  time  required  by 
changed  his  place ; and  he  knows  that  place  the  fable  elapses  for  the  most  part  between 
cannot  change  itself;  that  what  was  a house  the  acts;  for,  of  so  much  of  the  action  as 
cannot  become  a plain:  that  what  was  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical  dura- 

Thebes  can  never  be  Persepolis.  tion  is  the  same.  If,  in  the  first  act,  pre- 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  pnrations  for  war  ngainst  Mithridatea  are 
which  a critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  represented  to  bo  made  in  Rome,  the  event 
irregular  poet,  and  exults  commonly  without  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity,  be  re- 
resistance  or  reply.  It  is  time  therefore  to  presented,  in  the  catastrophe,  happening  in 
tell  him , by  the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  Pontua ; we  know  that  there  is  neither  war, 
that  he  assumes,  as  an  unquestionable  prin-  nor  preparation  for  war ; we  know  that 
ciple,  a position,  which,  while  his  breath  | we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus;  that 
ia  forming  it  into  words,  his  understanding  neither  Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before 
pronounces  to  be  false.  It  is  false,  that  , us.  The  drama  exhibits  successive  imita- 
»ny  representation  is  mistaken  for  reality;  ! tions  of  successive  actions,  and  why  may 
that  any  dramatic  fable  in  its  materiality  not  the  second  imitation  represent  an  action 
was  ever  credible,  or  for  a single  moment,  ^ that  happened  years  after  the  first ; if  it  be 
was  ever  credited.  so  connected  with  it,  that  nothing  but  time 

The  objection  arising  from  the  impossi-  can  be  supposed  to  intervene?  Time  is,  of 
bility  of  passing  the  first  hour  at  Alexan-  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obsequious  to 
dba,  and  the  next  at  Rome,  supposes,  that  the  imagination;  a lapse  of  years  is  as 
when  the  play  opens,  the  spectator  really  easily  conceived  as  a passage  of  hours.  In 
imagines  himself  at  Alexandria,  and  be-  contemplation  we  easily  contract  the  time 
lieves  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been  of  real  actions,  and  therefore  willingly  per- 
a voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  mit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  ODly  see 
the  days  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely  their  imitation. 

he  that  imagines  this  may  imagine  more.  It  will  be  asked,  how  the  drama  moves, 
He  that  can  take  the  stage  at  one  time  for  if  it  is  not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all 
the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it  in  the  credit  due  to  a drama.  It  is  credited, 
half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium.  whenever  it  moves,  as  a just  picture  of  a 
Delusion , if  delusion  be  admitted , lias  no  real  original ; as  representing  to  the  auditor 
certain  limitation;  if  the  spectator  can  be  what  he  would  himself  feel,  if  be  were  to 
once  persuaded,  that  his  old  acquaintance  do  or  suffer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be 
are  Alexander  and  Caesar , that  a room  il-  suflered  or  to  be  done.  The  reflection  that 
lnminated  with  candles  is  the  plain  of  Phar-  strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the  evils  before 
satin,  or  the  bank  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are  evils  to 
state  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of  rea-  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If 
son,  or  of' truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  there  beany  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy 
empyrean  poetry,  may  despise  the  circum-  the  players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves  un- 
scriptions  of  terrestrial  nature.  There  is  happy  for  a moment ; but  we  rather  lament 
no  reason  why  a mind  thus  wandering  in  the  possibility  than  suppose  the  presence  of 
ecstacy  should  count  the  clock,  or  why  an  misery,  as  a mother  weeps  over  her  babe, 
hour  should  not  be  a century  in  that  calen-  when  she  remembers  that  death  may  take 
tare  of  the  brains  that  can  make  the  stage  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tragedy  pro- 
a field.  ceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction;  if 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  al-  we  thought  murders  and  treasons  real,  they 
ways  in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  the  would  please  no  more, 
first  act  to  the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not 
a stage , and  that  the  players  are  only  because  they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but 
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because  they  bring  realities  to  mind.  When 
the  imagination  is  recreated  by  a painted 
landscape,  the  trees  are  not  supposed  capable 
to  give  us  shade,  or  the  fountains  coolness; 
but  we  consider,  how  we  should  be  pleased 
with  such  fountains  playing  beside  us , and 
such  woods  waving  over  us.  We  are  agi- 
tated in  reading  the  history  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  for  the 
field  of  Agincourt.  A dramatic  exhibition 
is  a book  recited  with  concomitants  that 
increase  or  diminish  its  effect.  Familiar  com- 
edy is  often  more  powerful  on  the  theatre, 
than  in  the  page;  imperial  tragedy  is  al- 
ways less.  The  humour  of  Petruehio  may 
be  heightened  by  grimace:  but  what  voice 
or  what  gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity 
or  force  to  the  soliloquy  of  Cato? 

A play  read,  affects  the  mind  like  a play 
acted.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  ac- 
tion is  not  supposed  to  be  real;  and  it  fol- 
lows, that  between  the  acts  a longer  or 
shorter  time  may  be  allowed  to  pass,  and 
that  no  more  account  of  space  or  duration 
is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a drama, 
than  by  the  reader  of  a narrative,  before 
whom  may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a 
hero  or  the  revolutions  of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities, 
and  rejected  them  by  design,  or  deviated 
from  them  by  bappy  ignorance,  it  is,  I think, 
impossible  to  decide,  and  useless  to  inquire. 
We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that,  when  he 
rose  to  notice,  he  did  not  want  the  counsels 
and  admonitions  of  scholars  and  critics,  and 
that  he  at  last  deliberately  persisted  in  a 
practice,  which  he  might  have  began  by 
chance.  As  nothing  is  essential  to  the  fable, 
but  unity  of  action,  and  ns  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false 
assumptions,  and,  by  circumscribing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I can- 
not think  it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they 
were  not  known  by  him,  or  not  observed: 
nor,  if  such  another  poet  could  arise,  should 
I very  vehemently  reproach  him , .that  his 
first  act  passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in 
Cyprus.  Such  violations  of  rules  merely 
positive,  become  the  comprehensive  genius 
of  Shakspeare,  and  such  censures  are  suit- 
able to  the  minute  and  slender  criticism  of 
Voltaire: 

Non  tuque  nd«o  permiscuit  imli 
Longui  suimna  diet,  ut  non,  *i  voce  Metelli 
Servcntur  lege*,  mallnt  a Cue* are  tolli. 

Yet  when  I speak  thus  slightly  of  drama- 
tic rules,  I cannot  but  recollect  how  much 
wit  and  learniug  may  be  produced  against 
me;  before  such  authorities  I am  afraid  to 
stand,  not  that  I think  the  present  question 
one  of  those  that  are  to  be  decided  by  mere 


authority,  but  because  it  is  to  be  suspected, 
that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so  easily 
received,  but  for  better  reasons  than  1 have, 
yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result  of  my 
inquiries,  in  which  it  would  bo  ludicrous  to 
boast  of  impartiality,  is,  that  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a just 
drama;  that  though  they  may  sometimes 
conduce  to  pleasure,  they  are  always  to  he 
sacrificed  to  the  nobler  beauties  of  variety 
and  instruction;  and  that  a play,  written 
with  nice  observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to 
be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curiosity, 
as  the  product  of  superfluous  and  ostenta- 
tious art,  by  which  is  shown,  rather  what 
is  possible,  than  what  is  necessary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  anv  other 
excellence,  shall  preserve  all  the  unities  un- 
broken, deserves  the  like  applause  with  the 
architect,  who  shall  display  all  the  order* 
of  architecture  in  a citadel,  without  any 
deduction  from  its  strength : but  the  principal 
beauty  of  a citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy; 
and  the  greatest  graces  of  a play  are  to 
copy  nature,  and  instruct  life. 

Perhaps,  what  I have  here  not  dogmatic- 
ally but  deliberately  written , may  recall 
the  principles  of  the  drama  to  a new  ex- 
amination. 1 am  almost  frighted  at  my  own 
temerity;  and  when  1 estimate  the  fame 
and  the  strength  of  those  that  maintain  the 
contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  sink  down 
in  reverential  silence;  as  .'Eneas  withdrew 
from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he  saw 
Neptune  shaking  the  wall,  and  Juno  bead- 
ing the  besiegers. 


Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder,  that  our 
author's  extravagancies  are  endured  by  a 
nation,  which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  Cato. 
Let  him  be  answered , that  Addison  speaks 
the  language  of  poets,  and  Shakspeare , of 
men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable  beau- 
ties which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but 
we  see  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  hu- 
man sentiments  or  human  actions ; we  place 
it  wilh  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  progeny 
which  judgment  propagates  by  conjunction 
with  learning;  but  Othello  is  the  vigorous 
and  vivacious  offspring  of  observation  im- 
pregnated by  genius.  Cato  affords  a splendid 
exhibition  of  artificial  and  fictitious  man- 
ners, and  delivers  just  and  noble  sentiments, 
in  diction  easy,  elevated,  and  harmonious, 
but  its  hopes  and  fears  communicate  no 
vibration  to  the  heart;  the  composition  re- 
fers us  oulv  to  the  writer;  we  pronounce 
the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on  Addison. 

The  work  of  a correct  and  regular  writer 
is  a garden  accurately  formed  and  diligent- 
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ly  planted,  varied  with  shades,  and  scented 
with  flowers:  the  composition  of  Shakspeare 
is  a forest,  in  which  oaks  extend  their 
branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the  air,  inter- 
spersed sometimes  with  weeds  and  brambles, 
and  sometimes  giving  shelter  to  myrtles 
and  to  roses;  tilling  the  eye  with  awful 
pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with  eudless 
diversity.  Other  poets  display  cabinet*  of 
precious  rarities,  minutely  finished,  wrought 
into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness. 
Shakspeare  opens  a mine  which  contains 
gold  and  diamonds  in  unexhaustible  plenty, 
though  clouded  by  incrustations,  debased 
by  impurities,  and  mingled  with  a mass  of 
meaner  minerals. 

There  is  a vigilance  of  observation  and 
accuracy  of  distinction  which  books  and 
precepts  cannot  confer;  from  this  almost 
all  original  and  native  excellence  proceeds. 
Shakspeare  must  have  looked  upon  man- 
kind with  perspicacity,  in  the  highest  degree 
curious  and  attentive.  Other  writers  bor- 
row their  characters  from  preceding  writers, 
and  diversify  them  only  by  the  accidental 
appendages  of  present  manners ; the  dress 
is  a little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  same. 
Our  author  had  both  matter  and  form  to 
provide:  for,  except  the  characters  of  Chau- 
cer, to  whom  I think  he  is  not  much  in- 
debted; there  were  no  writers  in  Knglish, 
and  perhaps  not  many  in  other  modem 
languages,  which  showed  life  in  its  native 
colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevo- 
lence or  malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  com- 
menced. Speculation  had  not  yet  attempted 
to  analyse  tlie  mind,  to  trace  the  passions 
to  their  sources,  to  unfold-  the  seminal  prin- 
ciples of  vice  and  virtue,  or  sound  the  depths 
of  the  heart  for  the  motives  of  action.  All 
those  inquiries,  which  from  that  time  that 
human  nature  became  the  fashionable  study, 
have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  dis- 
cernment, but  often  with  idle  subtilty,  were 
yet  unattempted.  The  tales,  with  which 
the  infancy  of  learning  was  satisfied,  exhib- 
ited only  the  superficial  appearances  of 
action,  related  the  events,  but  omitted  the 
causes,  and  were  formed  for  such  as  delight- 
ed in  wonders  rather  than  in  truth.  Man- 
kind was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the 
closet:  he  that  would  know  the  world,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  gleaning  his  own 
remarks;  by  mingling  as  be  could  in  its 
business  and  amusements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high 
birth,  because  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by 
facilitating  his  access.  Shakspeare  bad  no 


such  advantage;  he  esme  to  London  a needy 
adventurer,  and  lived  for  a time  by  very 
mean  employments.  Many  works  of  genius 
and  learning  have  been  performed  in  states 
of  life  that  appear  very  little  favourable  to 
thought  or  to  inquiry;  so  many,  that  he 
who  considers  them  is  inclined  to  think 
that  he  sees  enterprise  and  perseverance, 
predominating  over  nil  external  agency,  and 
bidding  help  and  hindrance  vanish  before 
them.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  not 
to  be  depressed  by  the  weight  of  poverty, 
nor  limited  by  the  narrow  conversation  to 
which  men  in  want  are  inevitably  condemn- 
ed; the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  were 
shaken  from  bis  mind,  as  dew-drops  from  a 
lion’s  mane. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  and  so  little  assistance  to  snr- 
mount  them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an 
exact  knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life, 
and  many  casts  of  native  dispositions;  to 
vary  them  with  great  multiplicity;  to  mark 
them  by  nice  distinctions:  and  to  show 
them  in  full  v'iow  by  proper  combinations. 
In  this  part  of  his  performances  he  had 
none  to  imitate,  but  has  himself  been  imi- 
tated by  all  succeeding  writers;  and  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors 
more  maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or 
more  rules  of  practical  prudence,  can  be  col- 
lected, than  be  alone  has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the 
actions  of  men;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor 
of  the  inanimate  world ; his  descriptions 
have  always  some  peculiarities,  gathered  by 
contemplating  things  as  they  really  exist.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  oldest  poets  of 
many  nations  preserve  their  reputation,  and 
that  the  following  generations  of  wit,  after 
a short  celebrity,  sink  into  oblivion.  The 
first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  their  sen- 
timents and  descriptions  immediately  from 
knowledge ; the  resemblance  is  therefore 
just,  their  descriptions  are  verified  by  every 
eye,  and  their  sentiments  acknowledged  by 
every  breast.  Those  whom  their  fume  in- 
vites to  the  same  studies,  copy  partly  them, 
and  partly  nature,  till  the  books  of  one  age 
gain  such  authority,  as  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  nature  to  another,  and  imitation,  always 
deviating  a little,  becomes  at  last  capricious 
and  casual.  Shakspeare,  whether  life  or 
nature  be  his  subject,  shows  plainly,  that  he 
has  seen  with  his  own  eyes;  he  gives  the 
image  which  he  receives,  not  weakened  or 
distorted  by  the  intervention  of  any  other 
mind;  the  ignorant  feel  his  representations 
to  be  just,  and  the  learned  tsee  that  they 
are  complete. 
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BLAIS. 


D“  HUGH  BLAIR. 


Hugh  Blair,  born  at  Edinburgh  1718,  wna  the  coti- 
temporary  and  friend  of  Johnson  to  whom  he  wae  in- 
debted for  the  prosperous  commencement  of  his  literary 
career,  lie  was  a professor  of  Rhetoric  In  his  native 
town  for  the  space  of  twenty  four  years,  and  during  that 
time  delivered  those  lectures  which  have  earned  him  his 
reputation  He  held  also  the  ofilce  of  minister  in  one  of 
the  churches  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  situation  he  publish- 


ed a good  many  of  his  sermons , all  of  them  remains  dte 
for  the  elegance  and  taste  of  their  style,  and  admired  for 
their  inculcating  Christian  morality  without  any  allusion 
to  controversial  topics-  Blair,  however,  show’s  himself 
in  them  to  bo  far  below  the  elder  divines  in  force  of  ex- 
pression , power  of  argumentation  and  elevation  of 
thought  Ho  died  in  the  year  1800. 


THE  FOLLY  AND  MISERY  OF  IDLENESS. 

The  idle  man  lives  not  to  himself,  with 
any  more  advantage  than  he  lives  to.  the 
world.  It  is  indeed  on  a supposition  en- 
tirely opposite,  that  persons  ot  this  charac- 
ter proceed.  They  imagine  that,  how  de- 
ficient soever  they  may  be  in  point  of  duty, 
they  at  least  consult  their  own  satisfaction. 
They  leave  to  others  the  drudgery  of  life, 
and  betake  themselves,  as  they  think,  to 
the  quarter  of  enjoyment  and  case.  Now, 
in  contradiction  to  this,  I assert,  and  hope 
to  prove,  that  the  idle  man,  first,  shuts  the 
door  against  all  improvement;  next,  that  he 
opens  it  wide  to  every  destructive  folly; 
and.  lastly,  that  he  excludes  himself  from 
the  true  enjoyment  of  pleasure. 

First,  he  shuts  the  door  against  improve- 
ment of  every  kind,  whether  of  mind,  body, 
or  fortune.  The  law  of  our  nature , the 
condition  under  which  we  were  placed  from 
our  birth,  is,  that  nothing  good  or  great  is 
to  be  acquired,  without  toil  and  industry. 
A price  is  appointed  by  Providence  to  be 
paid  for  every  thing;  and  the  price  of  im- 
provement, is  labour.  Industry  may,  in- 
deed, be  sometimes  disappointed.  The  race 
may  not  always  bo  to  the  swill,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  certain  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  without  strength,  the  battle  cannot 
be  gained ; without  swillness,  the  race  can- 
not be  run  with  success.  If  we  consult 
either  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  the 
health  of  the  body , it  is  well  known  that 
exercise  is  the  great  instrument  of  promot- 
ing both.  Sloth  enfeebles  equally  the  bo- 
dilv,  and  the  mental  powers.  As  in  the 
animat  system  it  engenders  disease,  so  on 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  it  brings  a fatal 
rust . whicli  corrodes  and  wastes  them ; 
which,  in  a short  time,  reduces  the  bright- 
est genius  to  the  same  level  with  the  mean- 
est understanding.  The  great  differences 
which  take  place  among  men,  are  not  owing 
to  a distinction  that  nature  has'  made  in 
original  flowers,  so  much  as  to  the  superior 
diligence  with  which  some  have  improved 
these  powers  beyend  others.  To  no  pur- 
pose do  we  possess  the  seeds  of  many  great 


abilities,  if  they  are  suffered  to  lie  dormant 
within  us.  It  is  not  the  latent  possession, 
but  the  active  exertion  of  them,  which  gives 
them  merit.  Thousands  whom  indolence 
has  sunk  into  contemptible  obscurity,  might 
have  come  forward  to  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, if  idleness  had  not  frustrated  the  efiect 
of  all  their  powers. 

Instead  ol  going  on  to  improvement,  all 
things  go  to  decline,  with  the  idle  man. 
His  character  falls  into  contempt.  His  for- 
tune is  consumed.  Disorder,  confusion,  and 
embarrassment,  mark  his  whole  situation 
Observe  in  what  lively  colours  the  state 
of  his  affairs  is  described  by  Solomon.  ‘I 
went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by 
the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understand- 
ing. And  lo!  it  was  all  grown  over  with 
thorns;  nettles  had  covered  the  face  there- 
of; and  the  stone  wall  was  broken  down. 
Then  I saw  and  considered  it  well.  I look- 
ed upon  it,  and  received  instruction.’  Is 
it  in  this  manner,  that  a man  lives  to  him- 
self? Are  these  the  advantages , which 
were  expected  to  be  found  in  the  lap  of 
ease?  The  down  may  at  first  have  ap- 
peared soft ; but  it  will  soon  be  found  to 
cover  thorns  innumerable.  This  is,  how- 
ever, only  a small  part  of  the  evils  which 
persons  of  this  description  bring  on  them- 
selves: for, 

In  the  second  place,  while  in  this  man- 
ner they  shut  the  door  against  every  im- 
provement, they  often  it  wide  to  the  most 
destructive  vices  and  fbllies.  The  human 
mind  cannot  remain  always  unemployed. 
Its  passions  must  have  some  exercise.  If 
we  supply  them  not  with  proper  employ- 
ment, they  are  sure  to  run  loose  into  riot 
and  disorder.  While  we  are  unoccupied  by 
what  is  good,  evil  is  continually  at  baud; 
and  hence  it  is  said  in  Scripture,  that  as 
soon  as  Satan  ‘found  the  house  empty,’  he 
took  possession,  and  filled  it  ‘with  evil  spir- 
its.’ Every  man  who  recollects  his  conduct, 
may  be  satisfied,  that  his  hours  of  idleness 
have  always  proved  the  hours  most  danger- 
ous to  virtue.  It  was  then,  that  criminal 
desires  arose;  guilty  pursuits  wore  suggest- 
ed; and  designs  were  formed,  which  in 
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their  issue,  have  disquieted  and  embittered 
his  whole  life.  If  seasons  of  idleness  are 
dangerous,  what  must  a continued  habit  of 
it  prove?  Habitual  indolence , by  a silent 
and  secret  progress,  undermines  every  vir- 
tue in  the  soul.  More  violent  passions  run 
their  course,  and  terminate.  They  are  like 
rapid  torrents,  which  foam,  and  swell,  and 
bear  down  every  thing  before  them.  But 
after  having  overflowed  their  banks,  their 
impetuosity  subsides.  They  return,  by  de- 
grees, into  their  naturnl  channel ; and  the 
damage  which  they  have  done,  can  be  re- 
paired. Sloth  is  like  the  slowly  - flowing, 
utrid  stream,  which  stagnates  in  the  marsh, 
reeds  venomous  animals , and  poisonous 
plants;  and  infects  with  pestilent ial  vapours 
the  whole  country  round  it.  Having  once 
tainted  the  soul,  it  leaves  no  part  of  it 
sound;  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  not 
those  alarms  to  conscience,  which  the  erup- 
tions of  bolder  and  fiercer  emotions  often 
occasion.  The  disease  which  it  brings  on, 
is  creeping  and  insidious;  anil  is,  on  that 
account,  more  certainly  mortal. 

One  constant  effect  of  idleness , is  to 
nourish  the  passions,  and,  of  course,  to 
heighten  our  demands  for  gratification; 
while  it  unhappily  withdraws  from  us  the 
proper  means  of  gratifying  these  demands. 
If  tne  desires  of  the  industrious  man  are 
set  upon  opulence  or  distinction,  upon  the 
conveniencies,  or  the  advantages  of  life,  he 
can  accomplish  his  desires,  by  methods  which 
are  fair  and  allowable.  The  idle  man  has 
the  same  desires  with  the  industrious,  but 
not  the  same  resources  for  compassing  his 
ends  by  honourable  means  He  must  there- 
fore turn  himself  to  seek  bv  fraud,  or  by 
violence,  what  he  cannot  submit  to  acquire 
by  industry,  lienee,  the  origin  of  those 
multiplied  crimes  to  which  idleness  is  daily 
giving  birth  in  the  world;  and  which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  violate  the  order,  and 
to  disturb  the  peace,  of  society.  In  general, 
the  children  of  idleness  may  be  ranked 
under  two  denominations  or  classes  of  men. 
Either,  incapable  of  any  effort,  they  are 
such  ns  sink  into  absolute  meanness  of 
character,  and  contentedly  wallow  with  the 
drunkard  and  debauchee,  among  the  herd 
of  the  sensual,  until  poverty  overtakes  them, 
or  disease  cuts  them  off:  or,  they  are  such 
as,  retaining  some  remains  of  vigour,  are 
impelled,  by  their  passions,  to  venture  on 
a desperate  attempt  for  retrieving  their 
ruined  fortunes.  In  this  case,  they  employ 
the  art  of  the  fraudulent  gamester  to  in- 
snare  the  unwary.  They  issue  forth  with 
the  highwayman  to  plunder  on  the  road; 
or  with  the  "thief  and  the  robber,  they  infest 


the  city  by  night.  From  this  class,  onr 
prisons  are  peopled ; and  by  them  the  scaffold 
is  furnished  with  those  melancholy  admoni- 
tions, which  are  so  often  delivered  from 
it  to  the  crowd.  Such  are  frequently  the 
tragical,  bnt  well  known,  consequences  of 
the  vice  of  idleness. 

In  the  third,  and  last  place,  how  dan- 
gerous soever  idleness  may  be  to  virtue, 
are  there  not  pleasures,  it  may  be  said, 
which  atteud  it?  Is  there  not  ground  to 
plead,  that  it  brings  a release  from  the  op- 
pressive cares  of  the  world;  and  sooths  the 
inind  with  a gentle  satisfaction,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  amidst  the  toils  of  a busy 
and  active  life?  — This  is  an  advantage 
which,  least  of  all  others,  we  admit  it  to 
possess.  In  behalf  of  incessant  labour,  no 
man  contends.  Occasional  release  from  toil, 
and  indulgence  of  ease,  is  what  nature  de- 
mands, and  virtue  allows.  But  what  wo 
assert  is,  that  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy 
to  the  lively  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life, 
as  a relaxed  and  indolent  habit  of  mind. 
He  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  labour, 
knows  not  what  it  is  to  enjoy.  The  felicity 
of  human  life,  depends  on  the  regular  pro- 
secution of  some  laudable  purpose  or  object, 
which  keeps  awake  and  enlivens  all  onr 
powers.  Our  happiness  consists  in  the  pur- 
suit, much  more  than  in  the  attainment, 
of  any  temporal  good.  Best  is  agreeable; 
but  it  is  only  from  preceding  labours,  that 
rest  acquires  its  true  relish  When  the 
mind  is  suffered  to  remain  in  continued 
inaction,  all  its  powers  decay.  It  soon  lan- 
guishes and  sickens;  and  the  pleasures  which 
it  proposed  to  obtain  from  rest,  end  in 
tcdiousness  and  insipidity.  To  this , let 
that  miserable  set  of  men  bear  witness, 
who,  after  spending  a great  part  of  their  life 
in  activo  industry,  have  retired  to  what  they 
fancied  was  to  bo  a pleasing  enjoyment  of 
themselves,  in  wealthy  inactivity,  and  pro- 
found repose.  Where  they  expected  to  find 
an  elysium,  they  have  found  nothing  but  a 
dreary  and  comfortless  waste.  Their  days 
have  dragged  on,  in  uniform  languor:  with 
the  melancholy  remembrance  often  return- 
ing, of  the  cheerful  hours  they  passed,  when 
they  were  engaged  in  the  honest  business, 
and’  labours  of  the  world. 

We  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  the 
least  knowledge  or  observation  of  life,  whe- 
ther the  busy,  .or  the  idle,  have  the  most 
agreeable  enjoyment  of  themselves?  Com- 
pare them  in  the  societies  with  which  they 
mingle ; and  remark,  which  of  them  discover 
most  cheerfulness  and  gaiety,  which  possess 
the  most  regular  flow  of  spirits:  whose 
temper  is  most  equal;  whose  good  humour, 
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most  unclouded.  While  the  active  and  dili-  ! 
gent  both  enliven,  and  enjoy  society,  the  : 
idle  are  not  only  a burden  to  themselves,  ' 
but  a burden  to  those  with  whom  they  are  i 
connected;  a nuisance  to  all  whom  they  I 
oppress  with  their  compnny. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  convince 
every  thinking  person,  of  the  folly,  the 
guilt,  and  the  misery,  of  an  idle  state. 
Let  these  admonitions  stir  us  up  to  exert 
ourselves  in  our  different  occupations,  with 
that  virtuous  activity  which  becomes  tnen  I 
and  Christians.  Let  us  arise  from  the  bed 
of  sloth;  distribute  our  time  with  attention 
anil  care;  and  improve  to  advantage  the 
opportunities  which  Providence  has  bestow- 
ed. The  material  business  in  which  our 
several  stations  engage  ns,  may  often  prove 
not  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  of  our 
time  and  attention.  In  the  life  even  of 
busy  men,  there  arc  frequent  intervals  of 
leisure.  Let  them  take  care,  that  into  these, 
none  of  the  vices  of  idleness  creep.  Let 
some  secondary,  some  subsidiary  employ- 
ment, of  a fair  and  laudable  kind,  be  always 
at  hand  to  fill  up  those  vacant  spaces  of 
life,  which  too  many  assign,  either  to  cor- 
rupting amusements,  or  to  mere  inaction. 
We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  entire  idleness 
always  borders,  cither  on  misery,  or  on  guilt. 

At  the  same  time,  let  the  course  of  our 
employments  be  ordered  in  such  si  manner, 
that  in  carrying  them  on , we  may  be  also 

Promoting  our  eternal  interest.  With  the 
usiness  of  tho  world , let  us  properly  in- 
termix the  exercises  of  devotion.  By  re- 
ligious duties,  and  virtuous  actions,  let  us 
studv  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a better  world. 
In  the  midst  of  our  labours  for  this  life, 
it  ought  never  to  he  forgotten,  that  we  must 
‘first  seek  the  kingdom  of  God , and  his 
righteousness:  and  give  diligence  to  make 
our  calling  and  election  sure':  otherwise, 
how  active  soever  we  may  seem  to  be,  our 
whole  activity  will  prove  only  a laborious 
idleness:  we  shall  appear  in  the  end,  to 
have  been  busy  to  no  purpose,  or  to  a pur- 
pose worse  than  none.  Then  only  we  ful- 
fil tho  proper  character  of  Christians,  when 
we  join  that  pious  zeal  which  becomes  us 
as  the  servants  of  God,  with  that  industry 
which  is  required  of  us,  as  good  members 
of  society;  when,  according  to  the  exhor- 
tation of"  the  Apostle , we  are  found  ‘not 
slothful  in  business,’  and,  at  the  same  time, 
‘fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.’ 

THE  CHOICE  OF  Otm  SITUATION  IN  LIFE, 

A POINT  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE. 

The  influence  of  a new  situation  of  ex- 
ternal fortune  is  so  great;  it  gives  so  differ 


ent  a turn  to  our  temper  and  affections, 
to  our  views  and  desires,  that  no  man  can 
foretell  what  his  character  would  prove, 
should  he  be  either  raised  or  depressed  in 
his  circumstances,  in  a remarkable  degree; 
or  placed  in  some  sphere  of  action,  widely 
different  from  that  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  in  former  life. 

The  seeds  of  various  qualities,  good  and 
had,  lie  in  all  our  hearts.  But  until  pro- 
per occasions  ripen,  and  bring  them  for- 
ward, they  lie  there  inactive  and  dead. 
They  are  covered  up  and  concealed  within 
the  recesses  of  our  nature:  or,  if  they  spring 
up  at  all,  it  is  under  such  an  appearance 
as  is  frequently  mistaken,  even  by  our- 
selves. l’ride,  for  instance,  in  certain  situa- 
tions, has  no  opportunity  of  displaying  it- 
self, but  as  magnanimity,  or  sense  of  hon- 
our. Avarice  appears  as  necessary  and 
laudable  economy.  What  in  one  station 
of  life  would  discover  itself  to  be  cowardice 
and  baseness  of  mind,  passes  in  another  for 
prudent  circumspection.  What  in  the  ful- 
ness of  power  would  prove,  to  be  cruelty 
and  oppression,  is  reputed,  in  a subordinate 
rank,  no  more  than  the  exercise  of  proper 
discipline.  For  a while,  the  limn  is  known 
neither  by  the  world,  nor  by  himself,  to  lie 
what  he  truly  is.  But  bring  him  into  a 
new  situation  of  life,  which  accords  with 
his  predominant  disposition:  which  strikes 
on  certain  latent  qualities  of  his  soul,  and 
awakens  them  into  action ; and  as  the  leaves 
of  a flower  gradually  unfold  to  the  sun,  so 
shall  all  his  true  character  open  full  to  view. 

This  may,  in  011c  light,  be  accounted  not 
so  much  an  alteration  of  character,  produced 
by  a change  of  circumstances , as  a dis- 
cover)- brought  forth  of  the  real  character, 
which  formerly  lay  concealed.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  true  that  the  man  himself 
undergoes  a change.  For  opportunity  being 
given  for  certain  dispositions,  which  had 
been  dormant,  to  exert  themselves  without 
restraint,  they  of  course  gather  strength.  By 
means  of  the  ascendency  which  they  gain, 
other  parts  of  the  temper  arc  borne  down: 
and  thus  an  alteration  is  made  in  the  whole 
structure  and  system  of  the  soul.  He  is 
a truly  wise  and  good  man,  who,  through 
Divine  assistance,  remains  superior  to  this 
influence  of  fortune  on  his  character:  who, 
having  once  imbibed  worthy  sentiments, 
and  established  proper  principles  of  action, 
continues  constant  to  these,  whatever  his 
circumstances  be ; maintain*,  throughout  all 
the  changes  of  his  life,  one  uniform  and 
supported  tenour  of  conduct;  and  what  he 
abliorred  as  evil  and  wicked  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  days,  continues  to  abhor  to  the 
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end.  But  bow  rare  is  it  to  meet  with  this 
honourable  consistency  among  men,  while 
they  are  passing  through  the  different  sta- 
tions and  periods  of  life!  When  they  are 
setting  out  in  the  world,  before  their  uiinds 
have  been  greatly  misled  or  debased,  they 
glow  with  generous  emotions,  and  look 
with  contempt  on  what  is  sordid  and  guil- 
ty. But  advancing  farther  in  life,  and  in- 
ured by  degrees  to  the  crooked  ways  of 
men;  pressing  through  the  crowd,  and  the 
bustle  of  the  world;  obliged  to  contend 
with  this  man's  craft,  and  that  man’s  scorn ; 
accustomed,  sometimes,  to  conceal  their  sen- 
timents, and  often  to  stifle  their  feelings, 
they  become  at  last  hardened  in  heart,  and 
familiar  with  corruption.  Who  would  not 
drop  a tear  over  this  sad,  but  frequent  fall 
of  human  probity  and  honour?  Who  is  not 
humbled,  when  he  beholds  the  refined  sen- 
timents and  high  principles  on  which  we 
are  so  ready  to  value  ourselves,  brought  to 
such  a shameful  issue;  and  man,  with  all 
his  boasted  attainments  of  reason,  discover- 
ed so  often  to  be  the  creature  of  his  exter- 
nal fortune,  moulded  and  formed  by  the  in- 
cidents of  his  life? 

Let  us  for  a moment  reflect  on  the  dan- 
gers which  arise  from  stations  of  power 
and  greatness;  especially,  when  the  eleva- 
tion of  men  to  these  has  been  rapid  and 
sudden.  Few  have  the  strength  of  mind 
which  is  requisite  for  bearing  such  a change 
with  temperance  and  self-command.  The 
respect  which  is  paid  to  the  great,  and  the 
scope  which  their  condition  affords  for  the 
indulgence  of  pleasure,  are  perilous  circum- 
stances to  virtue.  When  men  live  among 
their  equals,  and  are  accustomed  to  encoun- 
ter the  hardships  of  life,  they  are  of  course 
reminded  of  tneir  mutual  dependence  on 
each  other,  and  of  the  dependence  of  all 
upon  God.  But  when  they  are  highly  ex- 
’ afted  aboTe  their  fellows,  they  meet  with 
few  objects  to  awaken  serious  reflection, 
and  with  many  to  feed  and  inflame  tbeir  pas- 
sions. They  are  apt  to  separate  their  in- 
terest from  that  of  all  around  them;  to  wrap 
themselves  up  in  their  vain  grandeur;  and, 
in  the  lap  of  indolence  and  selfish  pleasure, 
to  acquire  a cold  indifference  to  the  con- 
cerns even  of  those  whom  they  call  their 
friends.  The  fancied  independence  into 
which  they  are  lifted  up,  is  adverse  to  sen- 
timents of  piety,  as  well  as  of  humanity, 
in  their  heart. 

But  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  elevated 
stations  in  the  world  furnish  the  only  for- 
midable trials  to  which  our  virtue  is  exposed. 
It  will  be  found,  that  we  are  liable  to  no 
fewer,  nor  less  dangerous  temptations,  from 


the  opposite  extreme  of  poverty  and  depres- 
sion When  men  who  nave  known  better 
days  are  thrown  down  into  abject  situations 
of  fortune,  tbeir  spirits  are  broken,  and  their 
tempers  soured  : envy  rankles  in  their  breast 
at  such  as  are  more  successful:  the  provi- 
dence of  Heaven  is  accused  in  secret  mur- 
murs; and  the  sense  of  misery  is  ready  to 
push  them  into  atrocious  crimes,  in  order 
to  better  their  state.  Among  the  inferior 
classes  of  mankind,  craft  and  dishonesty  are 
too  often  found  to  prevail.  Low  and  penu- 
rious circumstances  depress  the  human  pow- 
ers. They  deprive  men  of  the  proper 
means  of  knowledge  and  improvement;  and 
where  ignorance  is  gross,  it  is  always  in 
hazard  of  engendering  profligacy. 

Hence  it  has  been,  generally,  the  opinion 
of  wise  men  in  all  ages,  that  there  is  a 
certain  middle  condition  of  life,  equally  re- 
mote from  either  of  those  extremes  of  for- 
tune, which,  though  it  wants  not  also  its 
own  dangers,  yet  is,  on  the  whole,  the  state 
most  favourable  both  to  virtue  and  to  happi- 
ness. For  there,  luxury  and  pride  on  tne 
one  hand,  have  not  opportunity  to  enervate 
or  intoxicate  the  mind,  nor  want  anil  de- 
pendence on  the  other,  to  sink  and  debase 
it;  there,  all  the  native  affections  of  the  soul 
have  the  freest  and  fairest  exercise,  the 
equality  of  men  is  felt,  friendships  are  form- 
ed, and  improvements  of  every  sort  are 
pursued  with  most  success;  there,  men  are 
prompted  to  industry  without  being  overcome 
by  toil,  and  their  powers  called  forth  into 
exertion,  without  being  cither  superseded  by 
too  much  abundance,  or  baffled  Dy  insuper- 
able difficulties;  there,  a mixture  of  comforts 
and  of  wants,  at  once  awakens  tbeir  grati- 
tude to  God,  and  reminds  them  of  their  de- 
pendence on  his  aid;  and  therefore,  in  this 
state,  men  seem  to  enjoy  life  to  most  ad- 
vantage, and  to  he  least  exposed  to  the 
snares  of  vice. 

From  what  has  been  said;  we  learn  the 
importance  of  attending,  with  the  utmost, 
care,  to  the.  choice  which  wc  make  of.our 
employment  and  condition  in  life.  It  has 
been  shown,  that  our  external  situation  fre- 
quently operates  powerfully  on  our  moral 
character;  and  by  consequence  that  it  is 
strictly  connected,  not  only  with  our  tem- 
poral welfare,  but  with  our  everlasting  happi- 
ness or  misery.  He  who  might  have  passed 
unblamed,  and  upright,  through  certain  walks 
of  life,  by  unhappily  choosing  a road  whore 
he  meets  with  temptations  too  strong  for  his 
virtue,  precipitates  himself  into  shame  here, 
and  into  endless  ruin  hereafter.  Yet  how 
often  is  the  determination  of  this  most  im- 
portant article  left  to  the  chance  of  accidental 
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connexions,  or  submitted  to  the  option  of  their  mind  which  must  then  support  them: 
youthful  fancy  and  huuiour!  When  it  is  and  their  mind,  by  their  sensual  attachments, 
made  the  subject  of  serious  deliberation,  bow  is  corrupted  and  enfeebled.  Addicted  with 
seldom  have  they,  on  whom  the  decision  of  intemperate  fondness  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
it  depends,  any  further  view  than  so  to  dis-  world,  they  incur  two  great  and  certain 
pose  of  one  who  is  coming  out  into  life,  as  evils:  they  both  exclude  themselves  from 
that  he  may  the  soonest  become  rich,  or,  every  resource  except  the  world ; and  they 
as  it  is  expressed , make  his  way  to  most  increase  their  sensibility  to  every  blow  which 
advantage  in  the  world!  Are  there  no  other  comes  upon  them  from  that  quarter, 
objects  than  this  to  be  attended  to,  in  fixing  They  have  neither  principles  nor  tom- 
the  plan  of  life?  Are  there  not  sacred  and  per  which  can  stand  the  assault  of  trouble, 
important  interests  which  deserve  to  be  eon-  They  have  no  principles  which  lead  them 
suited?  — We  would  not  willingly  place  one  to  look  beyond  the  ordinary  rotation  of 
whose  welfare  we  studied,  in  a situation  for  events;  and  therefore,  when  misfortunes 
which  we  were  convinced  that  his  abilities  involve  them,  the  prospect  must  be  com- 
were  unequal.  These,  therefore,  we  examine  fortless  on  every  side.  Their  crimes  have 
with  care;  and  on  them  we  rest  the  ground  disqualified  them  from  looking  up  to  the 
of  our  decision.  It  is,  however,  certain,  assistance  of  any  higher  [lower  than  their 
that  not  abilities  merely,  but  the  turn  of  the  own  ability,  or  for  relying  on  any  better 
temper  and  the  heart,  require  to  be  examined  guide  than  their  own  wisdom.  And  as 
with  equal  attention,  in  forming  the  plan  from  principle  they  can  derive  no  support, 
of  future  establishment.  Every  one  has  so  in  a temper  corrupted  by  prosperity 
some  peculiar  weakness,  some  predominant  they  find  no  relief.  They  have  lost  that 
passion,  which  exposes  him  to  temptations  moderation  of  mind  which  enables  a wise 
of  one  kiq<I  more  than  of  another.  Early  man  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  situa- 
this  may  be  discerned  to  shoot;  and  from  tion.  Long  fed  with  false  hopes,  they 
its  first  risings  its  future  growth  may  be  in-  are  exasperated  and  stung  by  every  de- 
ferred. Anticipate  its  progress.  Consider  appointment.  Luxurious  and  effeminate,  they 
how  it  is  likely  to  he  affected,  by  succeeding  can  hear  no  uneasiness.  Proud  and  pre- 
occurrcnces  in  life  If  we  bring  one  whom  sumptuous,  they  can  brook  no  opposition, 
wo  are  rearing  up,  into  a situation,  where  By  nourishing  dispositions  which  so  little 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances  shall  cher-  suit  this  uncertain  state,  they  have  infused 
ish  and  mature  this  fatal  principle  in  his  a double  portion  of  bitterness  into  the  cup 
nature,  we  become,  in  a great  measure,  of  woe;  they  have  sharpened  the  edge  of 
answerable  for  the  consequences  that  follow,  that  sword  which  is  lifted  up  to  smile  them. 
In  vain  we  trust  to  his  abilities  and  powers.  Strangers  to  all  the  temperate  saf  isfactions 
Vice  and  corruption,  when  they  have  taint-  of  a good  and  a pure  mind ; strangers  to 
cd  the  heart,  are  sufficient  to  overset  the  every  pleasure  except  what  was  seasoned  by 
greatest  abilities.  Nay,  too  frequently  they  vice  or  vanity,  their  adversity  is  to  the  last 
turn  them  against  the  possessor;  and  render  degree  disconsolate.  Health  and  opulence 
them  the  instruments  of  his  more  speedy  were  the  two  pillars  on  which  they  rested, 
ruin.  Shake  either  of  them;  and  their  whole  edifice 

of  hope  and  comfort  falls.  Prostrate  and 
forlorn,  they  are  left  on  the  ground ; obliged 
THE  GOOD  AND  TnF,  nAD  man  COMPARED  to  join  with  the  mau  of  Ephraim , in  his 

IN  THE  season  OF  ADVERSITY.  abject  lamentation,  ‘They  have  .taken  away 

IJeligion  prepares  the  mind. for  encoun-  my  gods,  which  I have  made,  and  what  have 

tering,  with  fortitude,  the  most  severe  I more?'  — Such  are  the  causes  to  which 

shocks  of  adversity;  whereas  vice,  by  its  we  must  ascribe  the  broken  spirits,  the 

natural  influence  on  the  temper,  tends  to  peevish  temper,  and  impatient  passions, 

produce  dejection  under  the  slightest  trials,  that  so  often  attend  the  declining  age  or 
While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  posses-  falling  fortunes  of  vicious  men. 
siona,  anil  extend  their  connexions,  they  But  bow  different  is  the  condition  of  a 
imagine  that  thev  are  strengthening  them-  truly  good  man,  in  those  trying  situations 
selves  against  afl  the  possible  vicissitudes  of  life!  Keligion  had  gradually  prepared  his 
of  life.  They  say  in  their  hearts,  ‘My  mind  for  all  the  events  of  this  inconstant 
mountain  stands  strong,  and  I shall  never  state.  It  had  instructed  him  in  the  nature 
be  moved’.  But  so  fatal  is  their  delusion,  of  true  happiness.  It  had  early  weaned  him 
that,  instead  of  strengthening,  they  are  from  an  undue  love  of  the  world,  by  dis- 
weakening  that  which  only  can  support  covering  to  him  its  vanity,  and  by  setting 
them  when  those  vicissitudes  come.  It  is  higher  prospects  in  his  view.  Afflictions  do 
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not  attack  him  by  surprise,  anil  therefore 
do  not  overwhelm  him.  lie  was  equipped 
for  the  storm,  ns  well  as  the  culm,  in  this 
dubious  navigation  of  life.  Under  those 
conditions  he  knew  himself  to  be  brought 
hither;  thnt  he  was  not  always  to  retain  the 
enjoyment  of  what  he  loved : and  therefore 
he  is  not  overcome  by  disappointment,  when 
that  which  is  mortal,  dies;  when  that  which 
is  mutable,  begins  to  change;  and  when 
that  which  be  knew  to  be  transient,  passes 
away. 

All  the  principles  which  religion  teaches, 
and  all  the  nabits  which  it  forms,  are  favour- 
able to  streugth  of  mind.  It  will  be  found, 
that  whatever  purities,  fortities  also  the  heart. 
In  the  course  of  living  ‘righteously,  soberly, 
and  piously’,  a good  man  acquires  a steady  and 
well-governed  spirit.  Trained,  by  Divine  grace, 
to  enjoy  with  moderation  the  advantages  of 
the  world,  neither  lifted  up  by  success,  nor 
enervated  with  sensuality , he  meets  the 
changes  in  his  lot  without  unmanly  dejection. 
He  is  inured  to  temperance  and  restraint. 
He  has  learned  firmness  and  self-command. 
He  is  nccustomed  to  look  up  to  that  Supreme 
Providence,  which  disposes  of  human  affairs, 
not  with  reverence  only,  but  with  trust  and 
hope. 

The  time  of  prosperity  was  to  him  not 
merely  a season  of  barren  joy,  but  pro- 
ductive of  much  useful  improvement.  He 
had  cultivated  his  ruind.  lie  had  stored  it 
with  useful  knowledge,  with  good  principles, 
and  virtuous  dispositions.  These  resources 
remain  entire,  when  the  days  of  trouble 
come.  They  remain  with  him  in  sickness, 
as  in  health;  in  poverty,  as  in  the  midst 
of  riches;  in  his  dark  and  solitary  hours, 
no  less  than  when  surrounded  with  friends 
and  gay  society.  From  the  glare  of  pros- 
perity, "lie  can,  without  dejection,  withdraw 
into  the  shade.  Excluded  from  several  ad- 
vantages of  the  world,  he  may  be  obliged 
to  ret  reat  into  a narrower  circle ; but  within 
that  circle  he  will  find  many  comforts  left. 
His  chief  pleasures  were  always  of  the  calm, 
innocent,  and  temperate  kind;  and  over 
these,  the  changes  of  the  world  have  the 
least  power.  His  mind  is  a kingdom  to 
him;  and  he  can  still  enjoy  it.  The  world 
did  not  bestow  upon  him  all  his  eujoy- 
ments ; and  therefore  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  world,  by  its  most  cruel  attacks,  to 
carry  them  all  away. 


ON  DEATH. 

Children  of  men!  it  is  well  known  to 
you,  that  you  are  a mortal  race.  Death  is 
the  law  of  your  nature,  the  tribute  of  your 


: being,  the  debt  which  all  are  hound  to  pay. 

On  these  terms  you  received  life,  that  you 
| should  be  ready  to  give  it  up  when  Provi- 
■ dence  calls  you  to  make  room  for  others, 

; who,  in  like  manner,  when  their  time  is 
come,  shall  follow  you.  lie  who  is  un- 
willing to  submit  to  death , when  Heaven 
decrees  it,  deserves  not  to  have  lived.  You 
might  as  reasonably  complain  that  you  did 
not  live  before  the  time  appointed  for  your 
coming  into  the  world,  as  lament  that  you 
are  not  to  live  longer,  when  the  period  of 
vour  quitting  it  is  arrived.  What  Divine 
Providence  hath  made  necessary,  human 
prudence  ought  to  comply  with  cheerfully. 
Submit,  at  any  rate,  you  must;  and  is  it 
not  much  better  to  follow,  of  your  own 
accord,  than  to  be  dragged  reluctantly,  and 
by  force?  What  privilege  havu  you  to 
plead,  or  what  reason  to  urge , why  you 
should  possess  an  exemption  from  the  com- 
mon doom?  All  things  around  you  are 
mortal  and  perishing.  Cities,  states,  and 
empires  have  their  periods  set.  The  proud- 
est monuments  of  human  art  moulder  into 
dust.  Even  the  works  of  nature  wax  old 
and  decay.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal 
tendency  to  change,  could  you  expect  that 
to  your  tfarne  alone  a permanent  duration 
should  be  given?  All  who  have  gone  be- 
fore you  have  submitted  to  the  stroke  of 
death.  All  who  have  come  after  you  shall 
undergo  the  same  fate.  Tho  great  and  the 
good,  the  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  re- 
uowned  and  the  obscure,  travel  alike  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  grave.  At  the 
moment  when  you  expire,  thousands  through- 
out the  world  shall  together  with  you  be 
yielding  up  their  breath.  Can  that  be  held 
a great  calamity  which  is  common  to  you 
with  every  thing  that  lives  on  earth ; which 
is  an  event  as  much  according  to  the  course 
of  nature  as  it  is  that  leaves  should  fall  in 
autumn,  or  that  fruit  should  drop  from  the 
tree  when  it  is  fully  ripe? 

The  pain  of  death  cannot  be  very  long, 
and  is  probably  less  severe  than  what  you 
have  at  other  times  experienced.  The  pomp 
of  death  is  more  terrifying  than  death  itself. 
It  is  to  the  weakness  of  imagination  that 
it  owes  its  chief  power  of  dejecting  your 
spirits;  for  when  the  force  of  the  mind  is 
roused,  there  is  almost  no  passion  in  our 
nature  but  what  has  showed  itself  uble  to 
overcome  tho  fear  of  death.  Honour  bus 
defied  death;  love  has  despised  it;  shame 
has  rushed  upon  it ; revenge  has  disregarded 
it;  grief  a tbousaud  times  has  wished  lor 
its  approach.  Is  it  not  strange  that  reason 
and  virtue  cannot  give  you  strength  to  sur- 
mount that  fear,  which,  even  in  feeble 
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minds,  so  many  passions  have  conquered! 
What  inconsistency  is  there  in  complaining 
so  much  of  the  evils  of  life,  and  being  at 
the  same  lime  so  afraid  of  what  is  to  ter- 
minate them  all!  Who  can  tell  whether  his 
future  life  might  not  teem  with  disasters 
and  miseries , ns  yet  unknown , were  it  to 
be  prolonged  according  to  his  wish ! At 
any  rate,  is  it  desirable  to  draw  life  out  to 
the  last  dregs,  and  to  wait  till  old  age  pour 
upon  you  its  whole  store  of  diseases  and 
sorrows?  You  lament  that  you  arc  to  die; 
but,  did  you  view  your  situation  properly, 
you  would  have  much  greater  cause  to 


lameul  if  you  were  chained  to  this  life  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years,  without  pos- 
sibility of  release.  Expect,  therefore,  calm- 
ly thut  which  is  natural  in  itself,  and  which 
must  be  tit,  because  it  is  the  appointment 
of  Heaven.  Perform  your  duty  as  a good 
subject  to  the  Deity,  during  the  time  al- 
lotted you ; and  rejoice  that  a period  is  fixed 
for  your  dismission  from  the  preseut  warfare. 
Kcinember  that  a slavish  dread  of  death  de- 
stroys all  the  comfort  of  that  life  which 
you  seek  to  reserve,  lletter  to  undergo 
the  stroke  of  death  at  once,  than  to  live 
in  perpetual  misery  from  the  fear  of  dying. 


PHILIP  DORMER  STANHOPE', 

EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

Philip  Stanhope  Earl  of  Chesterfield  wa*  bom  in  1694.  1 education  of  tho  mind  and  body,  and  of  the  character 
Although  hia  works  are  pretty  numerous  and  all  of  them  becoming  a man  of  the  world  , but  their  morality  cannot 
written  in  an  excellent  style,  yet  tho  only  one  which  has  be  said  to  be  high-toned.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was 
remained  popular  is  his  'Letters  to  his  Hon'  published  , more  distinguished  as  a politician  and  a diplomatist  than 
after  his  death  which  occurred  in  1773.  The  style  of  these  , as  an  author, 
letters  Is  exceedingly  pure ; they  treat  generally  of  the  | 


LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON. 

i. 

Dear  boy, 

Pleasure  is  the  rock  which  most  young 
people  split  upon : they  launch  out  with  crowd- 
ed sails  in  quest  of  it,  but  without  a com- 
pass to  direct  their  course,  or  reason  suffi- 
cient to  steer  the  vessel ; for  want  of  which, 
pain  and  shame,  instead  of  pleasure,  are  the 
returns  of  their  voyage.  Do  not  think  that 
I mean  to  snarl  at  Pleasure,  like  a Stoic, 
or  to  preach  against  it,  like  a Parson;  no 
I mean,  to  point  it  out  and  recommend  it 
to  you,  like  an  Epicurean,  I wish  you  a 
great  deal,  and  my  only  view  is  to  hinder 
you  from  mistaking  it. 

The  character  which  most  young  men  first 
aim  at,  is  that  of  a man  of  pleasure;  but 
they  generally  take  it  upon  trust;  and,  in- 
stead of  consulting  their  own  taste  and  in- 
clinations, they  blindly  adopt  whatever  those, 
with  whom  they  chiefly  converse,  arc  pleas- 
ed to  call  by  the  name  of  pleasure;/ and  a 
man  of  pleasure,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation 
of  that  phrase,  means  only  a beastly  drunk- 
ard, and  a profligate  swearer  and  curser.  >As 
it  may  bo  of  use  to  you,  I am  not  unwill- 
ing, though  at  the  same  time  ashamed,  to 
own,  that  the  vices  of  my  youth  proceeded 
much  more  from  my  silly  resolution  of  being 
what  1 heard  called  a man  of  pleasure, 
than  from  my  own  inclinations.  I always 
naturally  hated -.drinking;  and  yet  1 have 
often  drunk,  with  disgust  at  tho  time,  at- 


tended by  great  sickness  the  next  day,  only 
because  f then  considered  drinking  as  a ne- 
cessary qualification  for  a fine  gentleman 
and  a man  of  pleasure. 

The  same  as  toSgaming.  I did  not  want 
money  and  consequently  had  no  occasion 
to  play  for  it;  but  I thought  play  another 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
a man  of  pleasure,  and  accordingly  I plunged 
into  it  without  desire  at  first , sacrificed 
a thousand  real  pleasures  to  it,  and  made 
myself  solidly  uneasy  by  it,  for  thirty  of  the 
best  years  of  my  life. 

</ 1 was  even  absurd  enough,  for  a little 
While,  to  swear,  by  way  of  adorning  and 
completing  the  shining  character  which  1 
affected ; but  this  folly  I soon  laid  aside, 
upon  finding  both  the  guilt  and  the  inde- 
cencc  of  it.\ 

Thus  seduced  by  fashion , and  blindly 
adopting  nominal  pleasures  I lost  real  ones': 
and  my  fortune  impaired  and  my  constitution 
shattered  are,  I must  confess,  the  just  pun- 
ishment of  my  errors.  Take  warning  then 
by  them;  choose  your  pleasures  for  your- 
self and  do  not  let  them  be  imposed  upon 
you.  Follow  nature  and  not  fashion : weigh 
the  present  enjoyment  of  your  pleasures, 
against  the  necessary  consequences  of  them, 
and  then  let  your  own  common  sense  deter- 
mine your  choice. 

Were  I to  begin  the  world  again,  with 
the  experience  which  I now  have  of  it 
would  lead  a life  of  real,  not  of  imaginary 
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pleasure.  I would  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
the  table  and  of  wine,  but  stop  short  of  the 
pains  inseparably  annexed  to  an  excess  in 
either.  I would  uot,  at  twenty  years,  be  a 
preaching  missionary  of  abstemiousness  and 
sobriety;  and  I should  let  other  jieople  do 
as  they  would,  without  formally  and  son- 
tentiously  rebuking  them  of  it;  but  I would 
be  most  firmly  resolved  not  to  destroy  my 
own  faculties  and  constitution,  in  complai- 
sance to  those  who  have  no  regard  to  their 
own.  I would  play  to  give  me  pleasure, 
but  not  to  give  me  pain;  that  is,  1 would 
play  for  trifles , in  mixed  companies , to 
amuse  myself,  and  conform  to  custom;  but 
I would  take  care  not  to  venture  for  sums, 
which,  if  I won,  I should  not  be  the  better 
for,  but,  if  I lost,  should  be  under  a diffi- 
culty to  pay,  and,  when  paid,  would  oblige 
me  to  retrench  in  several  other  articles.  Not 
to  mention  the  quarrels  which  deep  play 
commonly  occasions. 

I would  pass  some  of  my  time  in  reading, 
and  the  rest  in  the  company  of  people  of 
sense  and  learning,  and  chiefly  those  above 
me;  and  I would  frequent  (he  mixed  com- 
panies of  men  and  women  of  fashion,  which, 
th'ough  often  frivolous,  yet  unbend  and  re- 
fresh the  mind,  not  uselessly,  because  thoy 
certainly  polish  and  soften  the  manners. 

These  would  be  my  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments, if  I were  to  live  the  last  thirty  years 
over  again;  they  are  rational  ones;  and 
• moreover  I will  tell  you,  they  are  really  the 
fashionable  ones ; for  the  others  are  not,  in 
troth,  the  pleasures  of  what  I call  people  of 
fashion,  but  of  those  who  only  call  them- 
selves so.  Does  good  company  care  to  have 
a man  reeling  drunk  among  them?  or  to  see 
another  tearing  his  hair,  and  blaspheming, 
for  having  lost,  at  play,  more  than  he  is 
able  to  pay?  No;  those  who  practise,  and 
much  more  those,  who  brag  of  them,  make 
no  part  of  good  company ; and  are  most 
unwillingly,  if  ever,  admitted  into  it.  A 
veal  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure  observes 
decency,  at  least  neither  borrows  nor  affects 
wices;  and  if  he  unfortunately  has  any,  he 
gratifies  them  with  choice,  delicacy  and  se- 
crecy. 

I have  not  mentioned  the  pleasures  of 
the  mind,  (which  arc  the  solid  and  perma- 
nent ones)  because  they  do  not  come  under 
the  head  of  what  people  commonly  call 
pleasures ; which  they  seem  to  confine  to  the 
senses.  The  pleasure  of  virtue,  of  charity 
and  of  learning  is  true  and  lasting  pleasure; 
with  which  I hope  you  will,  be  long  and 
well  acquainted.  Adieu. 


II. 

Dear  Boy, 

People  of  your  age  have  commonly  an 
unguarded  frankness  about  them,  which 
makes  them  the  easy  prey  and  bubble  of 
the  artful  and  the  experienced;  they  look 
upon  every  knave  or  fool  who  tells  them 
that  he  is  their  friend,  to  be  really  so ; and 
pay  that  profession  of  simulated  friendship 
with  mi  indiscreet  and  unbounded  confi- 
dence, always  to  their  loss,  often  to  their 
ruin.  Beware,  therefore,  now,  that  you  are 
coming  into  the  world,  of  these  proffered 
friendships.  Kcceive  them  with  great  civil- 
ity, but  with  great  incredulity  too;  and  pay 
them  with  compliments,  but  uot  with  confi- 
dence. Do  not  let  your  vanity  and  self- 
love  make  you  suppose,  that  people  become 
your  friends  at  first  sight,  or  even  upon  a 
short  acquaintance,  Real  friendship  is  a 
slow  grower,  and  never  thrives,  unless  in- 
grafted upon  a stock  of  known  and  re- 
ciprocal merit.  There  is  another  kind  of 
nominal  friendship  among  young  people, 
which  is  warm  for  the  time,  but  by  good 
luck  of  short  duration.  This  friendship  is 
hastily  produced,  by  their  being  accidentally 
thrown  together,  and  pursuing  the  same 
course  of  riot  and  debauchery.  A fine  friend- 
ship, truly  1 and  well  cemented  by  drunken- 
ness and  lewdness.  It  should  rather  be  call- 
ed a conspiracy  against  morals  and  good 
manners,  and  be  punished  as  such  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  However,  they  have  the 
impudence  and  tbe  folly  to  call  this  confed- 
eracy a friendship.  They  lend  one  another 
money  for  bad  purposes;  they  ertgngo  in 
quarrels,  offensive  and  defensive,  for  their 
accomplices;  they  tell  ono  another  all  they 
know,  and  often  more  too;  when,  of  a sudden, 
some  accident  disperses  them,  and  they  think 
no  more  of  each  other,  unless  it  be  to  be- 
tray and  laugh  at  their  imprudent  confi- 
dence. Remember  to  make  a great  differ- 
ence between  companions  anil  friends;  for 
a very  complaisant  and  agrceablo  companion 
may  be,  and  very  often  proves,  a very  im- 
proper, and  a very  dangerous  friend.  People 
will,  in  a great  degree,  and  not  without 
reason,  form  their  opinion  of  you,  upon  that 
which  they  have  of  your  friends ; and  there 
is  a Spanish  proverb,  which  says  very  justly, 
‘Tell  me  whom  you  live  with,  nnd  I will 
tell  you  who  you  arc.'  One  may  fnirly  sup- 
pose, that  a man  who  makes  a knave  or  a 
fool  his  friend,  hns  something  very  bad  to 
do  or  to  conceal.  But,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  carefully  decline  the  friendship  of 
knaves  and  fools,  if  it  can  be  called  triend- 
ship,  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  either  of 
them  your  enemies,  wantonly  and  unpro- 
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voiced;  for  they  are  numerous  bodies;  ami 
I would  rather  choose  a secure  neutrality, 
than  au  alliance  or  war  with  either  of  them. 
You  may  bo.  a declared  enemy  to  their  vi- 
ces and  follies,  without  being  marked  out 
by  them  as  a personal  one.  Their  enmity 
is  the  next  dangerous  thing  to  their  friend- 
ship. Have  a real  reserve  with  almost  every 
bony ; and  have  a seeming  reserve  with  almost 
nobody;  for  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  seem 
reserved,  and  very  dangerous  not  to  be  so. 
Few  people  find  the  true  medium;  many 
are  ridiculously  mysterious  and  reserved 
upon  trifles,  and  many  imprudently  com- 
municative of  all  they  know. 

■The  next  to  the  choice  of  your  friends 
is  the  choice  of  your  company.  Endeavour, 
as  much  as  you  can,  to  keep  company  with 
people  above  you.  There  you  rise,  as  much 
as  you  sink  with  people  below  you ; for  (as 
I have  mentioned  before)  you  are,  whatever 
the  company  you  keep  is.  Do  not  mistake, 
when  I say,  company  above  you,  and  think 
that  1 mean  with  regard  to  their  birth ; that 
is  the  least  consideration;  but  I mean,  with 
regard  to  their  merit,  and  the  light  in  which 
the  world  considers  them. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  good  company; 
one  which  is  called  the  beau  munde,  and 
consists  of  those  people  who  have  the  lead 
in  courts  and  in  the  gay  part  of  life : the 
other  consists  of  those  who  arc  distinguish- 
ed by  some  peculiar  merit,  or  who  excel  in 
some  particular  and  valuable  art  or  science. 
For  my  own  part,  I used  to  think  myself 
in  company  as  much  above  me,  wheu  I was 
with  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Pope,  as  if  I 
hud  been  with  all  the  princes  in  Europe. 
What  I mean  by  low  company,  which  should 
by  all  means  be  avoided,  is  the  company 
of  those , who  absolutely  insignificant  and 
contemptible  in  themselves,  think  they  are 
honoured  by  being  in  your  company,  and 
who  flatter  every  vice  and  every  folly  you 
have,  in  order  to  engage  you  to  converse 
with  them.  The  pride  of  being  the  first  of 
the  company,  is  but  too  common ; but  it  is 
very  silly  and  very  prejudicial.  Nothing  in 
the  world  lets  down  a character  more,  than 
that  wrong  turn. 

You  may  possibly  ask  me,  whether  a 
man  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  get  into 
the  best  company?  and  how?  I say,  yes, 
he  has,  by  deserving  it ; provided,  he  is  but 
in  circumstances  which  enable  him  to  appear 
upon  the  footing  of  a gentleman.  Merit 
and  good-breeding  will  make  their  way  every 
where.  Knowledge  will  introduce  him,  and 
good-breeding  will  endear  him  to  the  best 
companies;  for,  ns  I have  often  told  you, 
politeness  and  good-breeding  arc  absolutely 


necessary  to  adorn  any  or  all  other  good 
qualities  or  talents.  Without  them , no 
knowledge,  no  profession  whatsoever,  is  seen 
in  the  best  light.  The  scholar  without  good- 
breeding  is  a pedant;  the  philosopher,  a 
cynic;  the  soldier,  a brute,  and  every  man 
disagreeable. 

I long  to  hear,  from  my  several  corres- 
pondents at  Leipsig  of  your  arrival  there; 
and  what  impression  you  make  on  them  at 
first;  for  1 have  Arguses,  with  an  hundred 
eyes  each,  who  will  watch  you  narrowly, 
and  relate  to  me  faithfully.  My  accounts 
will  certainly  be  true;  it  depends  upon  vou, 
entirely,  of  what  kind  they  shall  be.  Adieu. 


IIL 

My  dear  friend, 

Very  few  people  are  good  economists  of 
their  fortune,  and  still  fewer  of  their  time; 
and  yet,  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  most 
precious.  I heartily  wish  you  to  be  a good 
economist  of  both;  and  you  are  now  of  age, 
to  begin  to  think  seriously  of  these  two 
important  articles.  Young  people  are  not 
to  think  they  have  so  much  time  before 
them,  that  they  may  squander  what  they 
please  of  it,  and  yet  have  enough  left;  'as 
very  great  fortunes  have  frequently  seduced 
people  to  a ruinous  profusion.  Fatal  mis- 
takes, always  repented  of,  but  always  too 
late!  Old  Mr.  Ijowndes,  the  famous  Secret- 
ary of  the  Treasury  in  the  reigns  of  king 
William,  Queen  Anne  and  King  George  the  . 
first,  used  to  say,  ‘take  care  of  the  pence, 
and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves.’ To  this  maxim,  which  he  not  only 
preached,  but  practised,  his  two  grandsons, 
at  this  time,  owe  the  very  considerable 
fortunes  that  he  left  them. 

This  holds  equally  true  as  to  time;  and 
I most  earnestly  recommend  to  you  the 
care  of  those  minutes  and  quarters  of  hours, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  which  people  think 
too  short  to  deserve  their  attention ; and 
yet,  if  summed  up  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
would  amount  to  a very  considerable  portion 
of  time.  For  example,  yon  are  to  be  at 
such  a place  at  twelve,  bv  appointment; 
you  go  out  at  eleven,  to  make  two  or  three 
visits  first ; those  persons  arc  not  at  home ; 
instead  of  sauntering  away  that -intermediate 
time  at  a coffee-house  and  possibly  alone, 
return  home , write  a letter , belore-hand 
for  the  ensuing  post,  or  take  up  a good 
book,  I do  not  mean  Descartes,  Al&lle- 
branehe,  Locke  or  Newton,  by  way  of  dip- 
ping, but  some  book  of  rational  amusement, 
ami  detached  pieces,  as  Horace,  Boiteau, 
Waller,  La  Bruyere  etc.  This  will  be  so 
much  time  saved,  and  by  no  means  ill-etn- 
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ployed.  Many  people  lose  a great  deal  of 
time  by  reading;  for  they  read  frivolous  and 
idle  books,  such  as  the  absurd  romances  of 
ihe  two  last  eenturics  where  characters,  that 
never  existed , are  insipidly  displayed , and 
sentiments,  that  were  never  felt,  pompously  ; 
described.  Stick  to  the  best  established 
books  in  'every  language;  the  celebrated 
poets,  historians,  orators,  or  philosophers. 
By  these  means  (to  use  a city  metaphor) 
you  will  make  fifty  per  cent  of  that  time, 
of  which  others  do  not  make  above  three 
or  four,  or  probably  nothing  at  all. 

Many  people  lose  a great  deal  of  their 
time  by  laziness;  they  loll  and  yawn  in  a 
great  chair,  tell  themselves  that  they  have 
not  time  to  begin  any  thing  then  and  that 
it  will  do  as  well  another  time.  This  is  a 
most  unfortunate  disposition,  and  the  great- 
est obstruction  to  both  knowledge  and  busi- 
ness. At  your  age  you  have  no  right  nor 
chum  to  laziness;  I have,  if  I please,  being 
mtritut.  You  are  but  just  listed  in  the 
world,  and  must  be  active,  diligent  and  in- 
defatigable. If  ever  you  propose  command- 
ing with  dignity,  you  must  serve  up  to  it 
with  diligence.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  you  can  do  to-day. 

Dispatch  is  the  soul  of  business;  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  dispatch  than 
method.  Lay  down  a method  for  every 
thing,  and  stick  to  it  inviolably  as  far  as 
unexpected  incidents  may  allow.  Fix  one 
• certain  hour  and  day  in  the  week  for  your 
»e*ompts,  and  keep  them  together  in  their 
proper  order ; by  which  means  they  will 
NKpure  very  little  time  and  you  can  never 
he  much  cheated.  Whatever  letters  and 
papers  you  keep,  docket  and  tie  them  up 
•n  their  respective  classes,  so  that  you  may 
hsve  instantly  recourse  to  any  one.  hay 
down  a method  also  for  your  reading,  for 
which  you  allot  a certain  share  of  your 
momiugs.  Let  it  be  in  a consistent  and 
consecutive  course , anil  not  in  that  desul- 
'ory  and  immethodicnl  manner,  in  which 
many  people  mad  scraps  of  different  au- 
thors upon  diflerent  subjects.  Keep  a use- 
mi  and  short  common-place  book  of  what 
rw  read  to  help  your  memory  only,  and 
jjpt  for  pedantic  ijuotations.  Never  read 
without  having  maps,  and  a ebro- 
"ological  book  or  tables,  lying  by  you  and 
c<*j«tantly  recurred  to;  without  which  his- 
tory is  only  a coufused  heap  of  facts.  One 
“Htod  more  I recommend  to  you,  by  which 

have  found  great  benefit,  even  in  the 
moat  dissipated  part  of  my  life;  this  is,  to 
h**  ®*riy,  and  at  the  same  hour  every 
morning,  how  late  soever  you  may  have 
op  the  night  before.  This  secures  you 


an  hour  or  two,  at  least,  of  reading  or  re- 
flection, before  the  common  interruptions 
of  the  morning  begin;  and  it  will  save  your 
constitution , by  forcing  vou  to  go  to  bed 
corly,  at  least  one  night  In  three. 

You  will  say,  it  may  be,  aa  many  young 
people  would,  that  all  this  order  and  me. 
tliod  is  very  troublesome,  only  lit  for  dull 
people,  and  a disagreeable  restraint  upon 
the  noble  spirit  and  lire  of  youth.  I denv 
it;  nnd  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will 
procure  you,  both  more  time  and  more 
taste  of  your  pleasures;  and  so  far  from 
being  troublesome  to  you,  that  after  you 
have  pursued  it  a mouth , it  would  be 
troublesome  to  you  to  lay  it  aside.  Busi- 
ness whets  the  appetite,  and  gives  a taste 
to  pleasures,  as  exercise  does  to  food ; and 
business  can  never  be  done  without  method  ; 
it  raises  the  spirits  for  pleasures;  and  u 
spectacle , a ball , an  assembly  will  much 
more  sensibly  affect  a man  who  has  em- 
ployed, than  a man  who  has  lost  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  day,  nay  I will  venture 
to  say,  that  a fine  lady  will  seem  to  have 
more  charms  to  a man  of  study  or  business, 
than  to  a sauntercr.  The  same  listlessness 
runs  through  his  whole  conduct,  and  he 
is  as  insipid  in  his  pleasures,  as  inefficient 
in  every  thing  else. 

I wish  to  God  that  you  had  as  much 
pleasure  in  following  my  advice,  as  I have 
in  giving  it  you!  nnd  you  may  the  more 
easily  have  it,  as  I give  you  none  that  is 
inconsistent  with  your  pleasure.  In  all  that 
I say  to  you  it  is  your  interest  uloue  that 
I consider;  trust  to  my  experience,  you 
know  you  may  to  my  affection.  Adieu. 

IV. 

• Dear  Boy, 

1 direct  this  letter  to  Berlin,  where  I 
suppose  it  will  either  find  you , or  at  least 
wait  but  a little  time  for  you.  I cannot 
help  being  anxious  for  your  success,  at  this 
your  first  appearance  upon  the  great  stage 
of  the  world;  for,  though  the  spectators 
are  always  candid  enough  to  give  allowances, 
and  to  shew  great  indulgence  to  a new 
actor:  yet,  from  the  first  impression  which 
he  makes  upon  them,  they  are  apt  to  de- 
cide, in  their  own  minds  at  least,  whether 
he  will  ever  be  a good  one  or  not.  If  ho 
seems  to  understand  what  he  says,  by  speak- 
ing it  properly;  if  he  is  attentive  to  his 
part,  instead  of  staring  negligently  about; 
and  if,  upon  the  whole,  he  seems  ambitious 
to  please;  they  willingly  pass  over  little 
awkwardnesses  and  inaccuracies,  which  they 
ascribe  to  a commendable  modesty  in  a young 
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and  inexperienced  actor.  They  pronounce 
that  he  will  be  a good  one  in  time;  and, 
by  the  encouragement  which  they  give  him, 
make  him  so  the  sooner.  This,  1 hope, 
will  be  your  case:  you  have  sense  enough 
to  understand  your  part:  a constant  atten- 
tion and  ambition  to  excel  in  it,  with  a 
careful  observation  of  the  best  actors,  will 
inevitably  qualify  you,  if  not  for  the  first, 
at  least  for  considerable  parts. 

Your  dress  (as  insignificant  a thing  as 
dress  is  in  itself)  is  now  become  an  object 
worthy  of  some  attention;  for,  I confess,  I 
cannot  help  forming  some  opinion  of  a man's 
sense  and  character  from  bis  dress;  and,  I 
believe  most  people  do , as  well  as  myself. 
Any  affectation  whatsoever  in  dress,  implies, 
in  ray  mind , a daw  in  the  understanding. 
Most  of  our  young  fellows,  here,  display 
some  character  or  other  by  their  dress ; 
some  afleet  the  tremendous,  and  wear  a 
great  and  fiercely  copked  hat,  an  enormous 
sword,  a short  waistcoat,  and  a black  cravat; 
these  I should  be  almost  tempted  to  swear 
the  peace  against,  in  my  own  defence,  if 
1 was  not  convinced  that  they  are  but  meek 
asses  in  lions’  skins.  Others  go  in  brown 
frocks,  leather  breeches,  great  oaken  cudgels 
in  their  hands,  their  hats  uncocked,  and 
their  hair  unpowdered;  and  imitate  grooms, 
stage-coachmen,  and  country-bumbkins , so 
well  in  their  outsides,  that  l do  not  make 
the  least  doubt  of  their  resembling  them 
equally  in  their  insides.  A man  of  sense 
carefully  nvoids  any  particular  character  iti 
his  dress:  he  is  accurately  clean  for  his 
own  sake , but  all  the  rest  is  for  other 
people’s.  He  dresses  as  well,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  people  of  sense  and 
fashion  in  the  place  where  he  is.  If  he 
dresses  better,  as  he  thinks,  that  he  is  more 
than  they,  he  is  a fop:  if  he  dresses  wors% 
be  is  unpardouably  negligent:  but,  of  the 
two,  I would  rather  nave  a young  fellow 
too  much  than  too  little  dressed;  the  excess 
on  that  side  will  wear  off,  with  a little  age 
and  reflection;  but,  if  he  is  negligent  at 
twenty,  he  will  be  a sloven  at  forty,  and 
stink  at  fifty  years  old.  Dress  yourself  fine, 
where  others  are  fine;  and  plain  where 
others  are  plain;  but  take  enre,  always, 
that  your  clothes  are  well  made , and  fit 
you;  for,  otherwise  they  will  give  you  a 
very  awkward  air.  When  you  arc  once 
well  dressed  for  the  day,  think  no  more  of  it 
afterwards;  and  without  any  stillness  for 
fear  of  discomposing  that  dress,  let  all  your 
motions  be  as  easy  and  natural  sis  if  you 
had  no  clothe*  on  at  all.  So  much  for  dress, 
which  I maintain  to  he  a thing  of  conse- 
quence in  the  polite  world. 


As  to  manners,  good -breeding,  and  the 
graces,  I have  so  often  entertained  you  upon 
' these  important  subjects,  that  I can  add 
nothing  to  what  1 have  formerly  said.  Your 
own  good  sense  will  suggest  to  you  the  sub- 
stance of  them  ; and  observation,  experience, 

; and  good  company,  the  several  modes  of 
them.  Your  gTcat  vivacity,  which  I hear 
of  from  many  people,  will  be  no  hindrance 
to  your  pleasing  in  good  company;  on  the 
contrary,  will  be  of  use  to  you,  if  tempered 
by  good-breeding,  ami  accompanied  by  the 
graces.  But,  then,  I suppose  your  vivacity 
to  be  a vivacity  of  parts,  and  not  a consti- 
tutional restlessness : for,  the  most  disagree- 
able composition  that  I know  in  the  world, 
is  that,  of  strong  unimal  spirits  with  a cold 
genius.  Such  a fellow  is  troublesomelv  ac- 
tive, frivolously  busy,  foolishly  lively;  talks 
much,  with  little  meaning,  and  laughs  more, 
with  less  reason;  whereas,  in  my  opinion, 
a warm  and  lively  genius,  with  a cool  con- 
stitution, is  the  perfection  of  human  nature. 

Do  what  you  will  at  Berlin,  provided  you 
do  but  do  something  all  day  long.  All  I 
desire  of  you  is,  that  you  will  never  slattern 
away  one  minute  in  idleness  ami  in  doing 
nothing.  When  yon  are  not  in  company, 
learn  wbut  either  books,  masters,  or  Mr. 
Uarte,  can  teach  you;  and,  when  you  are 
in  company,  learn  (what  company  only  can 
teach  you)  the  characters  and  manners  of 
mankind.  1 really  ask  your  pardon  for 
giving  you  this  advice;  because,  if  you  are, 
a rational  creature,  and  a thinking  being, 
as  1 suppose,  and  verily  believe  you  are, 
it  must  be  unnecessary,  and  to  a certain 
degree,  injurious.  If  f did  not  know,  by 
experience,  that  some  men  pass  their  whole 
time  in  doing  nothing,  I should  not  think 
it  possible  for  any  being,  superior  to  Mon- 
sieur Descartes’  automatons,  to  squander 
away  in  absolute  idleness  one  single  minute 
oT  that  small  portion  of  time  which  is  allot- 
ted us  in  this  world. 

1 send  you,  my  dear  child,  (and  you  will 
not  doubt)  very  sincerely,  the  wishes  of  the 
season.  May  you  deserve  a great  number 
of  happy  new  years!  and,  if  you  deserve, 
•may  you  have  them.  Many  new  years,  in- 
deed, you  may  see,  but  happy  ones  you 
cannot  see  without  deserving  them.  These, 
virtue,  honour,  and  knowledge,  alone  can 
merit,  alone  can  procure  Dii  tibi  deni  annotl 
dc  te  nam  caetera  sumet,  was  a pretty  piece 
of  poetical  flattery  where  it  was  said ; I hope 
that,  in  time,  it  may  be  no  flattery  when 
said  to  you.  But  I assure  you,  that,  when- 
ever I cannot  apply  the  latter  part  of  the 
line  to  you  with  truth , I shall  neither  say, 
think,  nor  wish,  the  former.  — Adieu  I 
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V. 

My  dear  friend, 

I have  sent  you  so  many  preparatory 
letters  for  Paris,  that  this,  which  will  meet 
you  there , shall  only  be  a summary  of 
them  all. 

You  have  hitherto  had  more  liberty  than 
any  body  of  your  age  ever  had ; and  I must 
do  vou  the  justice  to  own,  that  you  have 
made  a better  use  of  it  than  most  people  of 
your  age  would  have  done:  but  then,  though 
you  had  not  a jailer,  you  had  a friend  with 
you.  At,  Paris,  you  will  not  only  be  un- 
confined, but  unassisted.  Your  own  good 
sense  must  be  your  own  guide;  I have 
great  confidence  in  it,  and  am  convinced 
that  I shall  receive  just  such  accounts  of 
your  conduct  at  Paris  as  I could  wish. 
Enjoy  the  innocent  pleasures  of  youth;  you 
cannot  do  better:  but  refine  and  dignify  them 
like  a man  of  parts:  let  them  raise  and  uot 
sink,  let  them  adorn  and  not  vilify,  your 
character : let  them,  in  short,  be  the  pleasures 
of  a gentleman , and  taken  with  your 
equals  at  least,  but  rather  with  your  supe- 
riors, and  those  chiefly  French, 

Inquire  into  the  characters  of  the  several 
academicians,  before  you  form  a connection 
with  any  of  them;  and  be  most  upon  your 
guard  against  those  wbo  make  the  most 
court  to  you. 

• You  cannot  study  too  much  in  the  aca- 
demy; but  you  may  study  usefully  there,  if 
yon  are  an  economist  of  your  time,  and 
bestow  only  upon  good  books  those  quar- 
ters and  halves  of  hours  which  occur  to 
every  body  in  the  course  of  almost,  every 
day,  and  which,  at  the  year’s  end,  amount 
to  a very  considerable  sura  of  time.  Let 
Greek , without  fail , share  some  part  of 
every  day : I do  not  mean  the  Greek  poets, 
the  catches  of  Anacreon , or  the  tender 
complaints  of  Theocritus , or  oven  the  por- 
ter-like language  of  Homer's  heroes;  of 
whom  all  smatterers  in  Greek  know  a little, 
quote  often,  and  talk  of  always;  but  I mean 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  and  Thucy- 
dides, whom  none  but  adepts  know.  It  is 
Greek  that  must  distinguish  you  in  tho 
learned  world:  Latin  will  not.  And  Greek 
must  be  sought  to  be  retained;  for,  it  never 
occurs  like  Latin.  When  you  read  history, 
or  other  books  of  amusement,  let  every 
language  you  are  master  of  have  its  turn; 
so  that  you  may  not  only  retain,  but  im- 
prove in  every  one.  I also  desire  that  you 
will  converse  in  German  and  Italian,  with 
all  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  with  whom 
you  converse  at  all.  This  will  be  a very 


agreeable  and  flattering  thing  to  them,  and 
a very  useful  one  to  you. 

Pray  apply  yourself  diligently  to  your 
exercises;  for,  though  the  doing  them  well 
is  not  supremely  meritorious , the  doing 
them  ill  is  illiberal , vulgar , and  ridiculous. 

I send  you  the  inclosed  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Marquis  Mntignon,  which  I 
would  have  you  deliver  to  him  as  soon  as 
you  can.  You  will,  I am  sure,  feel  the 
good  effects  of  his  warm  friendship  for  me 
aud  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  has  also  writ- 
ten to  him  upon  your  subject.  By  that, 
and  by  the  other  letters  which  [ have  sent 
you,  you  will  be  at  once  so  thoroughly  in- 
troduced into  tho  best  French  company, 
that  you  must  take  some  pains  if  you  will 
keep  bad : but  that  is  what  1 do  not  suspect 
you  of.  You  have,  I am  sure,  too  much 
right  ambition,  to  prefer  low  and  disgrace- 
ful compauy  to  that  of  your  superiors,  both 
in  rank  and  age.  Your  character,  and  con- 
sequently your  fortune,  absolutely  depends 
upon  the  company  you  keep,  and  the  turn 
you  take  at  Paris.  I do  not,  in  the  least, 
mean  agravotum;  on  the  contrary,  a gay, 
a sprightly,  hut  at  the  same  time,  an  elegant 
ami  liberal  one. 

Keep  carefully  out  of  all  scrapes  and 
quarrels.  They  lower  a character  extreme- 
ly, and  are  particularly  dangerous  in  France, 
where  a man  is  dishonoured  by  not  resent- 
ing an  affront,  and  utterly  ruined  by  re- 
senting it.  The  young  Frenchmen  are  hasty, 

fiddy , petulant , and  extremely  national. 

orlienr  from  any  national  jokes  or  reflec- 
tions, which  are  always  improper,  and  com- 
monly unjust.  The  colder  northern  nations 
generally  look  upon  France  as  a whistling, 
singing,  dancing,  frivolous  nation:  this  notion 
is  very  far  from  being  a true  one,  though 
many  petits  maitres , by  their  behaviour, 
seem  to  justify  it:  but  those  very  petits 
maitres,  when  mellowed  by  age  and  expe- 
rience, very  often  turn  out  able  men.  The 
number  of  great  generals  and  statesmen,  as 
well  as  authors,  that  France  has  produced, 
is  an  undeniable  proof  that  it  is  not  that 
frivolous,  unthinking,  empty  nation,  that 
northern  prejudices  suppose  it.  — Seem  to 
like  and  approve  of  every  thing  at  first, 
and  I promise  you  that  you  will  like  and 
approve  of  many  things  afterwards. 

I expect  that  you  will  write  to  mo  con- 
stantly, once  every  week,  which  I desire 
may  be  every  Thursday ; aud  that  your  let- 
ters may  inform  me  of  your  personal  trans- 
actions; uot  of  what  yon  see,  but  of  whom 
you  see,  and  what  you  do. 
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Be  your  own  monitor,  now  that  you  will 
have  no  other.  A s to  enunciation , I must 
repeat  it  to  you  again  and  again,  that  there 


is  no  one  thing  so  necessary ; and  all  other 
talents,  without  that,  are  absolutely  useless, 
except  in  your  own  closet. 


LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGUE. 


Lady  Montague,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  | 
Kingston,  was  born  In  1690.  She  received  a sound  edu- 
cation in  Latin , Greek  and  French , and  married  Mr. 
Edward  Wortley  Montague  in  1712.  In  1716  she  accom- 
panied him,  upon  his  being  appointed  to  the  Porte,  as 
far  as  Constantinople.  Her  letters  written  while  she 
was  In  the  Levant  aro  very  interesting;  she  descril>es 
with  great  accuracy,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inhabitants  ofHbat  pnrt  of  Europe.  In  171H  she  returned 
to  England  and  lived  at  Twickenham  where  she  quarrel- 
led with  Pope,  with  whom  she  had  formerly  been  on 


I very  good  terms.  In  1739  she  left  England  again  on 
account  of  her  health  and  travelled  In  Italy.  Her  letters 
written  at  this  time  arc  also  full  of  charms.  She  re- 
turned to  England  In  1761  at  tho  death  of  her  husband 
and  died  herself  the  following  year.  Although  wit  and 
talent  are  visible  in  all  her  letters , yet  her  masculine 
mind  tends,  from  time  to  time,  to  innke  her  rather 
indelicate:  hut  as  model  letters  those  of  Lady  Montagu* 
will  always  hold  a first  place  in  the  aunnis  of  English 
literature.  They  were  first  published  in  1895  and  occupy 
five  volumes. 


LETTEHS. 

To  the  Countess  of  — 

Vienna,  Sept.  8,  0.  8-  1716. 
[ am  now,  my  dear  sister,  safely  arrived 
at  Vienna,  and,  I thank  God,  have  not  at 
all  suffered  in  my  health,  nor,  what  is  dearer 
to  me,  in  that  of  rav  child,  by  all  our  fa- 
tigues. We  travelled  by  water  from  Ratis- 
bon,  a journey  perfectly  agreeable,  down  the 
Danube,  in  one  of  those  little  vessels  that 
they  very  properly  call  wooden  bouses,  hav- 
ing in  them  all  the  conveniences  of  a palace, 
stoves  in  the  chambers,  kitchens,  etc.  They 
are  rowed  by  twelve  men  each,  and  with 
such  incredible  swiftness,  that  in  the  same 
day  you  have  the  pleasure  of  a vast  variety 
of  prospects,  and  within  the  space  of  a few 
hours  you  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a 
populous  city  adorned  with  magnificent  pal- 
aces, and  the  most  romantic  solitudes,  which 
appear  distant  from  the  commerce  of  man- 
kind, the  banks  of  the  Danube  being  charm- 
ingly diversified  with  woods,  rocks,  moun- 
tains covered  with  vines,  fields  of  corn, 
large  cities,  and  ruins  of  ancient  castles.  I 
saw  the.  great  towns  of  Passau  and  Linlz, 
famous  for  the  retreat  of  the  imperial  court, 
when  Vienna  was  besieged.  This  town,  which 
lias  the  honour  of  being  the  emperor’s  resi- 
dence, did  not  at  all  answer  my  expectation, 
nor  ideas  of  it,  being  much  less  than  I ex- 
pected to  find  it ; the  streets  are  very  close, 
and  so  narrow,  one  cannot  observe  the  fine 
fronts  of  the  palaces,  though  many  of  them 
very  well  deserve  observation,  being  truly 
magnificent.  They  are  all  built  of  fine  white 
stone,  and  are  excessively  high.  For  as  the 
town  is  too  little  for  the  number  of  the 
people  that  desire  to  live  in  it,  the  builders 
seem  to  have  projected  to  repair  that  mis- 
fortune, by  clapping  one  town  on  the  top 
of  another,  most  of  the  houses  being  of  five, 
and  some  of  them  six  stories.  You  may 


easily  imagine  that,  the  streets  being»so  nar- 
row , the  rooms  are  extremely  dark , and 
what  is  an  ineonvonieucy  much  more  intol- 
erable in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  house  lias 
so  few  as  live  or  six  families  in  it.  The 
apartments  of  the  greatest  ladies,  or  even 
of  the  ministers  of  state,  are  divided,  but 
by  a partition,  from  that  of  a taylor  or  shoe- 
maker; and  I know  nobody  that  has  above 
two  floors  in  any  house,  oue  for  their  own 
use,  and  one  higher  for  their  servants.  Those 
that  have  houses  of  their  own  let  out  the 
rest  of  them  to  whoever  will  take  them,  and 
thus  the  great  stairs  (which  arc  all  of  stone) 
are  as  common  and  as  dirty  as  the  street. 
'Tis  true,  when  you  have  once  travelled 
through  them,  nothing  can  be  more  surpris- 
ingly magnificent  than  the  apartments.  They 
are  commonly  a suit  of  eignt  or  ten  large 
rooms,  all  inlaid,  the  doors  and  windows 
richly  carved  and  gilt,  and  the  furniture 
such  as  is  seldom  seen  in  the  palaces  of  sov- 
ereign princes  in  other  countries.  Their 
apartments  are  adorned  with  hangings  of  the 
finest  tapestry  of  Brussels,  prodigious  large 
looking-glasses  in  silver  - frames , fine  japan 
tables,  beds,  chairs,  canopies,  and  window- 
curtains  of  the  richest  Genoa  damask  or  vel- 
vet, almost  covered  with  gold  lace  or  em- 
broidery. All  this  is  made  gay  by  pictures 
and  vast  jars  of  japan  china , and  large 
lustres  of  rock  crystal.  I have  already  had 
the  honour  of  being  invited  to  diuner  bv 
several  of  the  first  people  of  quality,  and  I 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  the  good 
taste  and  magnificence  of  their  tables  very 
well  answer  to  that  of  their  furniture.  I have 
been  more  than  once  entertained  with  dif- 
ferent dishes  of  meat,  all  served  in  silver, 
and  well  dressed,  the  desert  proportionable, 
served  in  the  finest  china.  But  the  variety 
and  richness  of  their  wines  is  what  appears 
the  most  surprising.  The  constant  way  is 
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to  lay  a list  of  their  names  upon  the  plates 
of  the  guests  along  with  the  napkins , ami 
I have  counted  several  times  to  the  number 
of  eighteen  different  sorts,  all  exquisite  in 
their  kinds.  I was  yesterday  at  count  Schoon- 
brun,  the  vice-chancellor’s  garden,  where  I 
was  invited  to  dinner.  I must  own  I never 
saw  a place  so  perfectly  delightful  as  the 
faubourg  of  Vienna.  It  is  very  large,  and 
almost  wholly  composed  of  delicious  palaces. 
If  the  emperor  found  it  proper  to  permit 
the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  laid  open, 
that  the  faubourgs  might  be  joined  to  it,  he 
would  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built 
cities  in  Kurope.  Count  Schoonbmn’s  villa 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent;  the  furniture 
*11  rich  brocades,  so  well  fancied  and  fitted 
up,  nothing  can  look  more  gay  and  splendid ; 
not  to  speak  of  a gallery  full  of  rarities  of 
(.oral,  mother  of  pearl,  and  throughout  the 
whole  bouse  of  profusion  of  gilding,  carving, 
fine  paintings,  the  most  beautiful  porcelain, 
statues  of  alabaster  and  ivory,  and  vast 
orange  und  lemon  trees  in  gilt  pots.  The 
dinner  was  perfectly  fine  and  well  ordered, 
and  made  still  more  agreeable  by  the  good 
humour  of  the  count.  I have  not  yet  been 
»t  court,  being  forced  to  stay  for  my  gown, 
without  which  there  is  no  waiting  on  the 
empress;  though  I am  not  without  great 
impatience  to  see  a beauty  that  has  been 
the  admiration  of  so  many  different  nations. 
When  I have  had  that  honour,  I will  not 
fail  to  let,  you  know  my  real  thoughts , al- 
ways taking  n particular  pleasure  in  com- 
municating them  to  my  dear  sister. 

To  Lady  X — . 

Vienna,  October  I,  O.  S.  1716. 

Ion  desire  roe,  madam,  to  send  you  some 
account  of  the  customs  here,  and  at  the 
'“me  time  a description  of  Vienna.  I am 
always  willing  to  obey  your  commands,  but 
you  must  upon  this  occasion  take  the  will 
for  the  deed.  If  I should  undertake  to  tell 
you  all  the  particulars  in  which  the  man- 
ners here  difler  from  ours,  I must  write  a 
whole  quire  of  the  dullest  stuff  that  ever 
was  read,  or  printed  without  being  read. 
Their  dress  agrees  with  the  French  or  Eng- 
l>sh  in  no  one  article,  but  wearing  petticoats. 
They  have  many  fashions  peculiar  to  them- 
selves;  they  think  it  indecent  for  a widow 
orer  to  wear  green  or  rose  colour,  but  all 
we  other  gayest  colours  at  her  own  discre- 
b°u.  The  assemblies  here  are  the  only  re- 
s’1™" diversion,  the  operas  being  always 
nt  court,  and  commonly  on  some  particular 
occasion.  Madam  Rabutin  has  tbc  assembly 
®**tantly  every  night  at  her  house,  anil 


the  other  ladies,  whenever  they  have  a mitul 
to  display  the  magnificence  of  their  apart- 
ments, or  oblige  a "friend  by  complimenting 
them  on  the  day  of  their  saint,  they  declare 
that,  on  such  a day,  the  assembly  shall  be 
at  their  house  in  honour  of  the  feast  of  the 
Count  or  Countess  — such -a- one.  These 
days  are  called  days  of  gala,  and  all  the 
friends  or  relations  of  the  lady  whose  saint 
it  is  are  obliged  to  appear  in  their  best 
clothes  and  all  their  jewels.  The  mistress 
of  the  house  takes  no  particular  notice  of 
any  body,  nor  returns  any  body’s  visit;  and 
whoever  pleases  may  go  without  the  for- 
mality of  being  presented.  The  company 
are  entertained  with  ice  in  several  forms, 
winter  and  summer;  afterwards  they  divide 
into  several  parties  of  ombre,  piquet,  or  con- 
versation, all  games  of  hazard  being  for- 
bidden. 

I saw  t'other  day  the  gala  for  count  Alt- 
heim,  the  emperor’s  favourite,  and  never 
in  my  life  saw  so  many  fine  clothes  ill  fan- 
cied. They  embroider  the  richest  gold  stuffs, 
and  provided  they  can  make  their  clothes 
expensive  enough,  that  is  all  the  taste  they 
shew  in  them.  On  other  days  the  general 
dress  is  a scarf,  and  what  you  please  un- 
der it. 

But  now  1 am  speaking  of  Vienna,  I am 
sure  you  expect  I should  say  something  of 
the  convents : they  arc  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ; 
but  I am  best  pleased  with  that  of  St.  Law- 
rence, where  the  case  and  neatness  they  seem 
to  live  with , appears  to  be  much  more 
edifying  than  those  stricter  orders,  where 
erpetual  penance  and  nastiness  must  breed 
iscontent  and  wretchedness.  The  nuns  are 
all  of  quality.  I think  there  are  to  the 
number  of  fifty.  They  have  each  of  them 
a little  cell  perfectly  clean,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  pictures  more  or 
less  fine,  according  to  their  quality.  A long 
stone  gallery  runs  by  all  of  them,  furnished 
with  the  pictures  ot  exemplary  sisters;  the 
chapel  is  extremely  neat,  and  richly  adorned. 
Nothing  can  be  more  becoming  than  the 
dress  of  these  nuns.  It  is  a white  robe, 
the  sleeves  of  which  are  turned  up  with 
fine  white  calico,  and  their  head-dress  the 
same,  cxceptiug  a small  veil  of  black  crape 
that  falls  behind.  They  have  a lower  sort 
of  serving  nuns  that  wait  on  them  as  their 
chamber-maids.  They  receive  all  visits  of 
women,  and  play  at  ombre  in  their  chambers 
with  permission  of  their  abbess,  which  is 
very  easy  to  be  obtained.  I never  saw  an 
old  woman  so  good-natured;  she  is  near 
fourscore,  and  yet  shews  very  little  signs 
of  decay,  being  still  lively  and  cheerful. 
She  caressed  me  as  if  I had  been  her 
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daughter,  giving  me  some  pretty  things  of 
her  own  work,  and  sweetmeats  in  abundance. 
The  grate  is  hot  of  the  most  rigid;  it  is 
not  very  hard  to  put  a head  through.  The 
young  count  of  Salamis  came  to  the  grate, 
while  I was  there,  and  the  abbess  gave 
him  her  hand  to  kiss.  But  I was  surprised 
to  find  here  the  only  beautiful  young  woman 
1 have  seen  at  Vienna,  and,  not  only  beau- 
tiful, but  genteel,  witty  and  agreeable,  of 
a great  family,  and  who  had  been  the 
admiration  of  the  town.  I could  not  for- 
bear shewing  my  surprise  at  seeing  a nun 
like  her.  Sne  made  ine  a thousand  obliging 
compliments,  and  desired  me  to  come  often. 
‘It  would  be  an  infinite  pleasure  to  me,’ 
said  she  sighing,  'but  I avoid,  with  the 
greatest  care,  seeing  any  of  iny  former 
acquaintances;  and,  whenever  they  come  to 
our  convent,  I lock  myself  in  my  cell.’ 
I observed  tears  come  into  her  eyes,  which 
touched  me  extremely,  and  I began  to  talk 
to  her  in  that  strain  of  tender  pity  she 
inspired  me  with. 


To  Mr.  — 

Vlenns,  October  10,  O.  S.  1716. 

I deserve  not  all  the  reproaches  you  make 
me.  If  I have  been  some  time  without 
answering  your  letter,  it  is  not  that  I don’t’ 
know  how  many  thanks  are  duo  to  you  for 
it,  or  that  I am  stupid  enough  to  prefer 
any  amusements  to  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  you;  but  after  tho  professions  of 
esteem  you  have  so  obligingly  made  me,  I 
cannot  help  delaying,  as  long  as  1 can, 
shewing  you  that  you  arc  mistaken.  If  you 
are  sincere,  when  you  say  you  expect  to  be 
extremely  entertained  by  my  letters,  I ought 
to  be  mortified  at  the  disappointment  that 
I am  sure  you  will  receive  when  you  hear 
from  me,  though  I have  done  my  best  en- 
deavours to  find  out  something  worth  writing 
to  you.  I have  seen  every  thing  that  was 
to  be  seen  with  a very  diligent  curiosity. 
Here  are  some  fine  villas,  particularly  the 
late  Prince  of  Lichtenstein’s : but  the  statues 
are  all  modern,  and  the  pictures  are  not  of 
the  first  hands.  ’Tis  true,  the  emperor  has 
some  of  groat  value.  I was  yesterday  to  see 
the  repository,  which  they  call  his  treasure, 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  more  diligent 
in  amassing  a great  quantity  of  things,  than 
in  tho  choice  of  them.  I spent  above  five 


hours  there,  and  yet  there  were  very  few 
things  that  stopped  me  long  to  consider 
them.  But  the  number  is  prodigious,  being 
a very  long  gallery  filled  on  both  sides,  and 
five  large  rooms.  There  is  a vast  quantity 
of  paintings,  amongst  which  are  many  fine 
miniatures;  but  the  most  valuable  pictures 
are  a few  of  Correggio,  those  of  Titian 
being  at  the  favorita. 

The  cabinet  of  jewels  did  not  appear  to 
me  so  rich  as  I expected  to  see  it.  They 
shewed  me  here  a cup,  about  the  size  of  a 
tea-dish,  of  one  entire  emerald,  which  they 
had  so  particular  a respect  for,  that  only 
the  emperor  has  the  liberty  of  touching  it. 
There  is  a large  cabinet  full  of  curiosities 
of  clock-work,  only  one  of  which  I thought 
worth  observing;  that  was  a crawfish  with 
all  the  motions  so  natural,  that  it  was  bard 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  life. 

The  next  cabinet  was  a large  collection 
of  agates,  some  of  them  extremely  beautiful, 
and  of  an  uncommon  size,  and  several  vases, 
of  lapis  lazuli.  I was  surprised  to  see  the 
cabinet  of  medals  so  poorly  furnished  ; I did 
not  remark  one  of  any  value,  and  they  are 
kept  in  a most  ridiculous  disorder.  * As  to 
the  antiques,  very  few  of  them  deserve  that 
name.  Upon  my  saying  they  were  modern, 

I could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  answer 
of  the  profound  antiquary  that  shewed  them, 
that  ‘Ihey  were  ancient  enough,  for,  to  his 
knowledge,  they  had  been  there  these  forty 
years';  hut  the  next  cabinet  diverted  me 
yet  better,  being  nothing  else  but  a parcel 
of  wax  babies,  and  toys  in  ivory,  very  well 
worthy  to  be  presented  to  children  of  five 
years  old.  Two  of  the  rooms  were  wholly 
filled  with  these  trifles  of  all  kinds,  set  in 
jewels,  amongst  which  I was  desired  to  ob- 
serve a crucifix  that  they  assured  me  had 
spoken  very  wisely  to  the  emperor  Leopold. 

I won’t  trouble  you  with  a catalogue  of  the 
rest  of  tho  lumber,  but  I must  not  forget 
to  mention  a small  piece  of  loadstone  that 
held  up  an  anchor  of  steel  too  heavy  for 
me  to  lift.  This  is  what  I thought  the  most 
curious  in  the  whole  treasure.  There  are 
some  few  heads  of  ancient  statues ; and  several 
of  them  are  defaced  by  modern  additions. 

I foresee  that  you  will  be  very  little  satis- 
fied with  this  letter,  and  I dare  hardly  ask 
you  to  be  good-natured  enough  to  charge 
the  dulncss  of  it  on  the  barrenness  of  the 
subject,  and  to  overlook  the  stupidity  of 
Yours,  eta  etc. 
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Edmund  Bark?,  horn  in  Dublin  1730,  occupies  u high 
rank  n*  an  orator  and  statesman,  and  also  as  a writer 
upon  the  political  affairs  of  England.  He  studied  in  the 
Middle  Temple  and  formerly  contributed  hit  writing* 
only  to  periodical  magazines.  Tht  first  work  of  any  im- 
portance he  published  was  'A  Philosophical  Inquiry  Into 
the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful' 
which  appeared  In  1767  and  attracted  the  notice  of  John- 
son. Goldsmith  Ac.  nnil  raised  the  author's  reputation. 
In  1761  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Halifax  to  Ireland, 
after  which  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham.  Burke’s  next  step  was  to  a seat  in  par- 
iameiit  where  ho  represented  first  Wend  over,  and  after- 
wards Bristol  and  M niton.  We  may  sajr  that  his  career 


j began  only  with  his  entrance  into  parliament,  for  here  he 
! distinguished  himself  by  his  magnificent  speeches,  es- 
pet'hdly  upon  the  American  affairs.  He  was  urgent  in 
J hiit  protestations  against  the  French  Revolution,  and  pub- 
' flatted  in  1790  his  ‘Reflections’  upon  it;  in  1792  he  pro- 
| ducetl  his  ‘Appeal  from  the  new  to  the  old  Whigs',  his 
j ‘Letter  to  a Noble  Lord  on  his  Pension*  In  1796  'Letters 
on  a Regicide  Peace',  in  1796  and  1797  besides  several 
of  his  great  speeches,  of  which  the  principal  are  on 
‘American  Taxation*  In  1774.  ‘The  conciliation  with 
America’  in  1775,  ‘Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill'  1763.  His  mag- 
nificent orations  upon  the  occasion  of  the  prosecution 
of  Warren  Hastings  fl789)  wore  also  published  after  his 
death  which  took  place  In  1797. 


DEPENDENCE  OF  ENGLISH  ON  AMERICAN 
FREEDOM. 

To  leave  any  real  freedom  to  parliament, 
freedom  must  be  left  to  the  colonies.  A 
military  government  is  the  -only  substitute 
for  civil  liberty.  That  the  establishment  of 
such  a power  in  America  will  utterly  ruin 
our  finances  (though  its  certain  effect),  is 
the  smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  trill 
become  an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine 
for  the  destruction  of  our  freedom  here. 
Great  bodies  of  armed  men , trained  to  a 
rontempt  of  popular  assemblies  representative 
of  an  English  people,  kept  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exacting  impositions  without  their 
consent,  and  maintained  by  that  exaction; 
instruments  in  subverting,  without  any 
process  of  law,  great  uncient  establishment, 
and  respected  forms  of  governments,  set  free 
from,  and  therefore  above  tbe  ordinary 
English  tribunals  of  the  country  where  they 
sene;  these  men  cannot  so  transform  them- 
selves, merely  by  crossing  the  sea,  as  to 
behold  with  love  and  reverence,  and  submit 
with  profound  obedience  to  the  very  same 
things  in  Great  Britain  which  in  America 
they  had  been  taught  to  despise,  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  awe  and  humble.  All 
your  majesty’s  troops,  in  the  rotation  of 
service,  will  pass  through  this  discipline, 
and  contract  these  habits.  If  we  could 
flatter  ourselves  that  this  would  not  happen, 
we  must  be  the  weakest  of  men;  wc  must 
he  the  worst,  if  we  were  indifferent  whether 
it  happened  or  not.  What,  gracious  sovereign, 
is  the  empire  of  America  to  us,  or  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  if  we  lose  our  own  liberties  ? 
We  deprecate  this  last  of  evils.  We  depre- 
cate the  effect  of  the  doctrines  which  must 
support  and  .countenance  the  government 
over  conquered  Englishmen. 

As  it  will  be  impossible  long  to  resist 
the  powerful  and  equitable  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  freedom  of  these  unhappy 
people,  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 


principle  of  our  own  liberty,  attempts  will 
be  made , attempts  have  been  made , to 
ridicule  and  to  argue  away  this  principle, 
and  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  your 
people  other  maxims  of  government  and 
other  grounds  of  obedience  than  those  which 
have  prevailed  at  and  since  the  glorious 
Revolution.  By  degrees  these  doctrines,  by 
being  convenient,  may  grow  prevalent  The 
consequence  is  not  certain ; but  a general 
change  of  principles  rarely  happens  among 
a people  without  leading  to  a change  of 
government. 

Sir,  your  throne  cannot  stand  secure  upon 
the  principles  of  unconditional  submission 
and  passive  obedience;  on  powers  exercised 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  people  to 
be  governed;  on  acts  made  in  defiance  ot 
their  prejudices  and  habits;  on  acquiescence 
procured  by  foreign  mercenary  troops,  and 
secured  by  standing  armies.  These  may 
possibly  be  the  foundation  of  other  thrones ; 
they  must  be  the  subversion  of  yours.  It 
was  not  to  passive  principles  in  our  an- 
cestors that  we  owe  the  honour  of  ap- 
pearing before  a sovereign  who  cannot  feel 
that  he  is  a prince,  without  knowing  that 
we  ought  to  be  free.  The  Revolution  is  a 
departure  from  the  ancient  course  of  the 
descent  of  this  monarchy.  The  people  at 
that  time  re-entered  into  their  original 
rights;  and  it  was  not  because  a positive 
law  authorised  what  was  then  done,  hut 
because  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the 
subject,  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  laws, 
required  a proceeding  paramount  and  su- 
perior to  them.  At  that  cver-memorable 
and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the 
law  was  superseded  in  favour  of  the  sub- 
stance of  liberty.  To  the  free  choice, 
therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either 
king  or  parliament,  we  owe  that  happy 
establishment  out  of  which  both  king  and 
parliament  were  regenerated.  From  that 
great  principle  of  liberty  have  originated 
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the  statute*  confirming  and  ratifying  the 
establishment  from  which  your  majesty 
derives  your  right  to  rule  over  us.  Those 
statutes  have  not  given  us  our  liberties; 
our  liberties  have  produced  them.  Every 
hour  of  your  majesty’s  reign , your  title 
stands  upon  the  very  same  foundation  on 
which  it  was  at  first  laid,  and  we  do  not 
know  a better  on  which  it  can  possibly 
be  laid. 

Convinced,  Sir,  that  you  cannot  have 
different  rights,  and  a different  security  in 
different  parts  of  your  dominions,  wc  wish 
to  lay  an  even  platform  for  your  throne, 
and  to  give  it  an  unmovuble  stability,  by 

Sit  on  the  general  freedom  of  your 
j,  and  by  securing  to  your  majesty 
that  confidence  and  affection  in  all  parts  of 
your  dominions,  which  makes  your  best 
security  and  dearest  title  in  this  the  chief 
seat  of  your  empire. 


THE  BRITISH  MONARCHY. 

The  learned  professors  of  the  rights  of 
man  regard  prescriptions,  not  as  a title  to 
bar  all  claim,  set  up  against  old  possession, 
but  they  look  on  prescription  itself  as  a 
bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor. 
They  hold  an  immemorial  possession  to  be 
no  more  than  a long  continued,  and  there- 
fore an  aggravated  injustice.  Such  are 
their  ideas,  such  their  religion,  and  such 
their  law.  But  as  to  our  country  and  our 
race,  ns  long  as  the  well-compacted  structure 
of  our  church  and  state,  the  sanctuary,  the 
holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law,  defended 
by  reverence,  defended  by  power,  a fortress 
at  once  and  a temple,  shall  stand  inviolate 
on  the  brow  of  the  British  Sion  — as 
long  as  the  British  monarchy,  not  more 
limited  than  fenced  by  the  orders  of  the 
state,  shall,  like  the  proud  keep  of  Windsor, 
rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and 
girt  with  the  double  belt  ot  its  kindred 
and  coeval  towers  — as  long  as  this  awful 
structure  shall  oversee  and  guard  the  sub- 
jected land,  so  long  the  mounds  and  dikes 
of  the  low  fat  Bedford  Level  will  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of 
all  the  levellers  of  France.  As  long  as 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  his  faithful 
subjects,  the  lords  and  commons  of  this 
realm  — the  triple  cord  which  no  man  can 
break;  the  solemn,  sworn,  constitutional 
frankpledge  of  this  nation;  the  firm  guar- 
antee of  each  other’s  being  and  each 
other’s  rights ; the  joint  and  several  securities, 
each  in  its  place  and  order  for  every  kind 
and  every  quality  of  property  and  of  dignity 
— as  long  as  these  endure,  so  long  the 


Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe;  and  wc  arc  all 
safe  together  — the  high  from  the  blights 
of  envy  and  the  spoliations  of  rapacity ; the 
low  from  the  iron  hand  of  oppression  and 
the  insolent  spurn  of  contempt. 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  QUEEN  OF  FRANCE. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since 
I saw  the  queen  of  France,  then  the  dau- 
phiness,  at  Versailles;  and  surely  never 
lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed 
to  touch,  a more  delightful  vision.  I saw 
her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and 
cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began 
to  move  in  — glittering  like  the  morning 
star  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy. 
Oh!  what  a revolution!  and  what  a heart 
must  I have  to  contemplate  without  emo- 
tion that  elevation  and  that  fall ! Little  did 
I dream , when  she  added  titles  of  venera- 
tion to  that  enthusiastic,  distant,  respectful 
love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry 
the  sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed 
in  that  bosom;  little  did  I dream  that  1 
should  have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a nation  of  gallant  men, 
in  a nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cava- 
liers. I thought  ten  thousand  swords  must 
have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  av'enge 
even  a look  that  threatened  her  with  insult. 
But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of 
sophisters , economists , and  calculators  has 
succeeded ; and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  ex- 
tinguished for  ever.  Never,  never  more  shall 
wc  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and 
sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignified 
obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart, 
which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the 
spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought 
grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations, 
the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic 
enterprise  is  gone ! It  is  gone,  that  sensibil- 
ity of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour, 
which  felt  a stain  like  a wound,  which  in- 
spired courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity, 
which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and 
under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by 
losing  all  its  grossness. 


THE  ORDER  OF  NOBILITY. 

To  be  honoured  and  even  privileged  by 
the  laws,  opiuions,  and  iuveterate  usages 
of  our  country,  growing  out  of  the  prejudice 
of  ages,  has  nothing  to  provoke  horror  and 
indignation  in  any  man.  Even  .to  be  too 
tenacious  of  those  privileges  is  not  absolute- 
ly a crime.  The  strong  struggle  in  every 
individual  to  preserve  possession  of  what  he 
has  found  to  belong  to  him,  and  to  distin- 
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guish  him,  is  one  of  the  securities  against 
injustice  and  despotism  implanted  in  our 
nature.  It  operates  os  an  instinct  to  secure 
property,  and  to  preserve  communities  in  a 
settled  state.  Wnat  is  there  to  shock  in 
this?  Nobility  is  a graceful  ornament  to 
the  civil  order.  It  is  the  Corinthian  capital 
of  polished  society.  ‘Omnes  boni  nobilitati 
semper  favemus,’  was  the  saying  of  a wise 
and  good  man.  It  is,  indeed,  one  sign  of 
a liberal  and  benevolent  mind  to  incline  to 
it  with  some  sort  of  partial  propensity.  He 
feels  no  ennobling  principle  m his  own 
baart  who  wishes  to  level  all  the  artificial 
institutions  which  have  been  adopted  for 
giving  a body  to  opinion  and  pennancnce 
to  fugitive  esteem.  It  is-  a sour,  malig- 
nant, and  envious  disposition,  without  taste 
for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  repre- 
sentation of  virtue,  that  sees  with  joy  the 
nnmerited  fall  of  what  had  long  flourished 
in  splendour  and  in  honour.  I do  not  like 
to  see  anything  destroyed,  any  void  pro- 
duced in  society,  any  ruin  on  the  face  of 
the  land. 

■ 

h*} 

reflections  on  the  revolution  in 

FRANCE. 

Ton  will  observe,  that  from  Magna  Charts 
to  the  declaration  of  right,  it  has  been  the 
uniform  policy  of  our  constitution  to  claim 
and  assert  our  liberties,  as  an  entailed  in- 
heritance derived  to  us  from  our  forefathers, 
and  to  be  transmitted  to  our  posterity;  as 
an  estate  specially  belonging  to  the  people 
of  this  kingdom,  without  any  reference 
whatever  to  any  other  more  general  or  prior 
right.  By  this  means  our  constitution  pre- 
serves a unity  in  so  great  a diversity  of 
its  parts.  We  have  an  inheritable  crown; 
an  inheritable  peerage ; and  a house  of  com- 
mons and  a people  inheriting  privileges, 
franchises,  ana  liberties,  from  a long  Tine 
of  ancestors. 

This  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  profound  reflection;  or  rather  the 
happy  effect  of  following  nature,  which  is 
wisdom  without  reflection,  and  above  it  A 
spirit  of  innovation  is  generally  the  result 
of  a selfish  temper  and  confined  news.  People 
will  not  look  forward  to  posterity,  who 
never  look  backward  to  their  ancestors. 
Besides  the  people  of  England  well  know, 
that  the  idea  of  inheritance  furnishes  a sure 
principle  of  conservation,  and  a sure  prin- 
ciple of  transmission ; without  at  all  exclud- 
ing a principle  of  improvement  It  leaves 
acquisition  free;  but  it  secures  what  it  ac- 
quires. Whatever  advantagea  are  obtained 
by  a state  proceeding  on  these  maxims,  are 


locked  fast  as  in  a sort  of  family  settlement; 
grasped  as  in  a kind  of  mortmain  for  ever. 
By  a constitutional  policy,  working  after 
the  pattern  of  nature,  we  receive,  we  hold, 
we  transmit  our  government  and  our  privi- 
leges, in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  en- 
joy and  transmit  our  property  and  our  lives. 
Tne  institutions  of  policy,  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, the  gifts  of  Providence , are  handed 
down,  to  us  and  from  us,  in  the  same  course 
and  order.  Our  political  system  is  placed 
in  a just  correspondence  and  symmetry  with 
the  order  of  the  world,  and  with  the  mode 
of  existence  decreed  to  a permanent  body 
composed  of  transitory  parts;  wherein,  by 
the  disposition  of  a stupendous  wisdom, 
moulding  together  the  great  mysterious  in- 
corporation of  the  human  race , the  whole, 
at  one  time,  is  never  old,  or  middle-aged, 
or  young,  but  in  a condition  of  unchange- 
able constancy,  moves  on  through  the  varied 
tenor  of  perpetual  decay,  fall,  renovation, 
and  progression.  Thus,  by  preserving  the 
method  of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  state, 
in  what  we  improve  we  are  never  wholly 
new;  in  what  wc  retain,  we  are  never 
wholly  obsolete.  By  adhering  in  this  man- 
ner and  on  those  principles  to  our  fore- 
fathers, we  are  guided  not  by  the  supersti- 
tion of  antiquarians,  but  by  the  spirit  of 
philosophic  analogy.  In  this  choice  of  in- 
heritance we  have  given  to  our  frame  of 
polity  the  image  of  a relation  in  blood; 
binding  up  the  constitution  of  our  country 
with  our  dearest  domestic  ties ; adopting  our 
fundamental  laws  into  the  bosom  of  our 
family  affections;  keeping  inseparable,  and 
cherishing  with  the  warmth  of  all  their 
combined  and  mutually  reflected  charities, 
our  state,  our  hearths,  our  sepulchres,  and 
our  altars. 

Through  the  same  plan  of  a conformity 
to  nature  in  our  artificial  institutions,  and 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  her  unerring  and 
powerful  instincts,  to  fortify  the  fallible 
and  feeble  contrivances  of  our  reason,  we 
have  derived  several  other,  and  those  no 
small  benefits,  from  considering  our  liberties 
in  the  light  of  an  inheritance.  Always 
acting  as  if  in  the  presence  of  canonized 
forefathers,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  leading 
in  itself  to  misrule  and  excess,  is  tempered 
with  an  awful  gravity.  This  idea  of  a 
liberal  descent  inspires  us  with  a sense  of 
habitual  native  dignity,  which  prevents  that 
upstart  insolence  almost  inevitably  adhering 
to  and  disgracing  those  who  arc  the  first 
acquirers  of  any  distinction.  By  this  means 
onr  liberty  becomes  a noble  freedom.  It 
carries  an  imposing  and  majestic  aspect. 
It  has  a pedigree  and  illustrating  ancestors 
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It  lias  its  bearings  and  its  ensigns  armorial. 
It  has  its  gallery  of  portraits;  its  monument- 
al inscriptions;  its  records,  evidences,  and 
titles.  We  procure  reverence  to  our  civil 
institutions  on  the  principle  upon  which 
nature  teaches  us  to  revere  individual  men ; 
on  account  of  their  age:  and  on  account 
of  those  from  whom  they  are  descended. 
All  your  sophisters  cannot  produce  any  thing 
better  adapted  to  preserve  a rational  and 
manly  freedom  than  the  course  that  we 
have  pursued,  who  have  chosen  our  nature 
rather  than  our  speculations , our  breasts 
rather  than  our  inventions,  for  the  great 
conservatories  and  magazines  of  our  rights 
and  privileges. 


Whilst  they  are  possessed  by  these  notions, 
it  is  vain  to  talk  to  them  of  the  practice  of 
thoir  ancestors,  the  fundamental  laws  of 
their  country,  the  fixed  form  of  a constitu- 
tion, whose  merits  are  confirmed  by  the 
solid  test  of  long  experience,  and  an  increas- 
ing public  strength  and  national  prosperity. 
They  despise  experience  as  the  wisdom  of 
unlettered  men;  and  as  for  the  rest,  they 
have  wrought  under-ground  a mine  that 
will  blow  up  at  one  grand  explosion  all 
examples  of  antiquity,  all  precedents,  char- 
ters , and  acts  of  parliament  They  have 
‘tne  rights  of  men.’  Against  these  there 
can  be  no  prescription;  against  these  no 
argument  is  binding;  these  admit  no  tem- 
perament, and  no  compromise:  any  thing 
withheld  from  their  full  demand  is  so  much 
of  fraud  and  injustice.  Against  these  their 
rights  of  men  let  no  government  look  for 
security  in  the  length  of  its  continuance,  or  in 
the  justice  and  lenity  of  its  administration. 
The  objections  of  these  speculatists,  if  its 
forms  do  not  quadrate  with  their  theories, 
are  as  valid  against  such  an  old  and  be- 
neficent government  as  against  the  most 
violent  tyranny,  or  the  greenest  usurpation. 
They  arc  always  at  issue  with  governments, 
not  on  a question  of  abuse,  but  a question 
of  competency,  and  a question  of  title.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  clumsy  subtilty 
of  their  political  metaphysics.  Let  them  be 
their  amusement  in  the  schools.  'Ilia  se 
jactet  in  aula  — jliolus,  et  clause  ventontm 
carcere  regnet.'  — But  let  them  not  break 
prison  to  burst  like  a Levanter,  to  sweep 
the  earth  with  their  hurricane,  and  to  break 
up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  to  over- 
whelm us. 

Far  am  I from  denying  in  theory;  full 
as  far  is  my  heart  from  withholding  in  prac- 
tice, if  I were  of  power  to  give  or  to  with- 
hold, the  real  rights  of  men.  In  denying 
their  false  claims  of  right,  I do  not  mean 


to  injure  those  which  are  real,  and  are  such 
as  their  pretended  rights  would  totally  des- 
troy. If  civil  society  be  made  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  man,  all  the  advantages  for 
which  it  is  made  become  his  right.  It  is 
an  institution  of  beneficence ; and  law  itself 
is  only  beneficence  acting  by  a rule.  Men 
have  a right  to  live  by  that  rule ; they  have 
a right  to  do  justice;  as  between  their  fel- 
lows. whether  their  fellows  are  in  politic 
function  or  in  ordinary  occupation.  They 
have  a right  to  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
and  to  the  means  of  making  their  industry 
fruitful.  Thev  have  a right  to  the  acqui- 
sitions of  their  parents;  to  the  nourishment 
and  improvement  of  their  offspring;  to  in- 
struction in  life,  and  to  consolation  in  death. 
Whatever  each  man  can  separately-  do,  with- 
out trespassing  upon  others,  he  has  a right 
to  do  for  himself;  and  he  has  a right  to  a 
fair  portion  of  all  which  society,  frith  all 
its  combinations  of  skill  and  force,  can  do 
in  his  favour.  In  this  partnership  all  men 
have  equal  rights:  but  uot  to  equal  things. 
He  that  has  but  five  shillings  in  the  part- 
nership, has  as  good  a right  to  it,  as  he  that 
has  five  hundred  pounds  has  to  his  larger 
proportion.  But  he  has  not  a right  to  an 
equal  dividend  in  the  product  of  the  joint 
stock;  and  as  to  the  share  of  power,  author- 
ity , and  direction  which  each  individual 
ought  to  have  in  the  management  of  the 
state,  that  I must  deny  to  he  amongst  tbs 
direct  original  rights  of  man  in  civil  society; 
for  I have  in  my  contemplation  the  civil 
social  man,  and  no  other.  It  is  a thing  to 
be  settled  by  convention. 

If  civil  society  be  the  offspring  of  con- 
vention, that  convention  must  be  its  law 
That  convention  must  limit  and  modify  a 11 
the  descriptions  of  constitution  which  are 
formed  under  it  Every  sort  of  legislature, 
judicial,  or  executory  power,  are  its  crea- 
tures. They  can  have  no  being  in  any 
other  state  of  things;  and  how  can  any 
man  claim,  under  the  conventions  of  civil 
society,  rights  which  do  not  so  much  as 
suppose  its  existence?  Bights  which  are 
absolutely  repugnant  to  it?  One  of  the  first 
motives  to  civil  society,  and  which  becomes 
one  of  its  fundamental  rules,  is,  ‘that  no 
man  should  be  judge  in  bis  own  cause.’ 
Bv  this  each  person  has  at  once  divested 
himself  of  the  first  fundamental  right  of 
uncovenanted  man,  that  is,  to  judge  for 
himself,  and  to  assert,  his  own  cause.  He 
abdicates  all  right  to  be  his  own  governor. 
He  inclusively,  in  a great  measure  abandons 
the  right  of  Belf-defence,  the  first  law  ot 
nature.  Men  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of 
an  uncivil  and  of  a civil  state  together. 
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That  lie  may  obtain  justice,  he  gives  up 
his  right  of  determining,  what  it  is  m points 
the  most  essential  to  him.  That  he  may 
secure  some  liberty,  he  makes  a surrender 
ill  trust  of  the  whole  of  it. 

Government  is  not  made  in  virtue  of  na- 
tural rights,  which  may  and  do  exist  ip  total 
independence  of  it;  and  exist  in  much  greater 
clearness,  and  in  a much  greater  degree  of 
abstract  perfection:  but  their  abstract  per- 
fection is  their  practical  defect.  By  having 
a right  to  every  thing  they  want  every  thing. 
Government  is  a contrivance  of  human  wis- 
dom to  provide  for  human  wants.  Men 
have  a right  that  these  wants  should  be  pro- 
vided for  by  this  wisdom.  Among  these 
wants  is  to  be  reckoned  the  want,  out  of 
civil  society,  of  a sufficient  restraint  upon 
their  passions.  Society  requires  not  only 
that  the  passions  of  individuals  should  be 
subjected , but  that  even  in  the  mass  and 
body  as  well  as  in  the  individuals,  the  incli- 
nations of  men  should  frequently  be  thwart- 
ed, their  will  controlled,  and  their  passions 
brought  into  subjection.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  a power  out  of  themselves;  and  not, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  function,  subject  to 
that  will  and  to  those  passions  which  it  is 
ita  office  to  bridle  and  subdue.  In  this  sense 
the  restraints  on  men  as  well  as  their  lib- 
erties, are  to  be  reckoned  among  their  rights. 
But  as  the  liberties  and  the  restrictions  vary 
with  times  and  circumstances,  and  admit  of 
infinite  modifications,  they  cannot  be  settled 
upon  any  abstract  rule;,  and  nothing  is  so 
foolish  as  to  discuss  them  upon  that  principle. 

The  moment  you  abate  any  thing  from 
the  full  rights  of  men,  each  to  govern  him 
self,  and  safer  any  artificial  positive  limitii 
tion  upon  those  rights,  from  that  moment 
the  whole  organization  of  government  be- 
comes a consideration  of  convenience.  This 
it  is  which  makes  the  constitution  of  a state, 
and  the  due  distribution  of  its  powers,  a 
matter  of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated 
skill.  It  requires  a deep  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  and  human  necessities,  and  of 
the  things  which  facilitate  or  obstruct  the 
various  ends  which  are  to  be  pursued  by 
the  mechanism  of  civil  institutions.  The 
state  is  to  have  recruits  to  its  strength,  and 
remedies  to  its  distempers.  What  is  the  use 
of  discussing  a man's  abstract  right  to  food 
■W  medicine?  The  question  is  upon  the  me- 
thod of  procuring  and  administering  them. 
In  'that  deliberation  I shall  always  advise 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  fanner  and  the 
physician,  rather  than  the  professor  of  me- 
taphysics. 

This  science  of  constructing  a common- 
wealth, or  renovating  it,  or  reforming  it, 


is,  like  every  other  experimental  science, 
not  to  be  taught  a priori.  Nor  is  it  a short 
experience  that  <an  instruct  us  in  that 
practical  science;  because  the  real  effects 
of  moral  causes  are  not  always  immediate; 
but  that  which  in  the  first  instance  is  pre- 
judicial may  be  excellent  in  its  remoter 
operation ; and  its  excellence  may  arise 
even  from  the  ill  effects  it  produces  in  the 
beginning.  The  reverse  also  happens;  and 
very  plausible  schemes,  with  very  pleasing 
commencements,  have  often  shameful  and 
lamentable  conclusions.  In  states  there  are 
often  some  obscure  and  almost  latent  causes, 
things  which  appear  at  first  view  of  little 
moment,  on  which  a very  great  part  of  its 
prosperity  or  adversity  may  most  essentially 
depend.  The  science  of  government  being 
therefore  so  practical  in  itself,  and  intended 
for  such  practical  purposes,  a matter  which 
requires  experience,  and  even  more  expe- 
rience than  any  person  can  gain  in  his 
whole  life,  however  sagacious  and  observing 
he  may  be,  it  is  with  infinite  caution  that 
any  man  ought  to  venture  upon  pulling  down 
an  edifice  which  has  answered  in  any  tolerable 
degree  for  ages  the  common  purposes  of 
society,  or  on  building  it  up  again,  without 
having  models  and  patterns  of  approved 
utility  before  his  eyes. 

These  metaphysic  rights  entering  into 
common  life,  like  rays  of  light  whicli  pierce 
into  a dense  medium , are , by  the  laws  of 
nature,  refracted  from  their  straight  line. 
Indeed  in  the  gross  and  complicated  mass 
of  human  passions  and  concerns,  the  primi- 
tive rights  of  men  undergo  such  a variety  of 
refractions  and  reflections,  that  it  becomes 
absurd  to  talk  of  them  as  if  they  continued 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  original  direction. 
The  nature  of  man  is  intricate;  the  objects 
of  society  are  of  the  greatest  possible  com- 
plexity: and  therefore  no  simple  disposition 
<>r  direction  of  power  can  be  suitable  either 
to  man's  nature,  or  to  the  quality  of  his 
affairs.  When  1 hear  the  simplicity  of 
contrivance  aimed  at  and  boasted  of  in 
any  new  political  constitutions,  I am  at  no 
loss  to  decide  that  the  artificers  are  grossly 
ignorant  of  their  trade,  or  totally  negligent 
of  their  duty.  The  simple  governments 
are  fundamentally  defective,  to  say  no  worse 
of  them.  If  you  were  to  contemplate  so- 
ciety in  but  one  point  of  view,  all  these 
simple  modes  of  polity  are  infinitely  cap- 
tivating. In  effect  each  would  answer  its 
single  edd  much  more  perfectly  than  the 
more  complex  is  able  to  attain  all  its 
complex  purposes.  But  it  is  better  that 
the  whole  should  be  imperfectly  and  anom- 
alously answered,  than  that,  while  some 
' 19* 
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parts  are  provided  for  with  great  exactness, 
others  might  be  totally  neglected,  or  perhaps 
materially  injured,-  by  Bie  over-care  of  a 
favourite  member. 

The  pretended  rights  of  these  theorists 
are  extremes;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  . 
metaphvsieally  true,  they  are  morally  and 
politically  false.  The  rights  of  men  are  in 
a sort  of  middle,  incapable  of  definition, 
but  not  impossible  to  be  discerned.  The 
rights  of  men  in  governments  are  their  ad- 
vantages; and  these  are  often  in  balances 
between  differences  of  good ; in  compromises 
sometimes  between  good  and  evil,  and  some- 
times between  evil  and  evil.  Political  reason 
is  a computing  principle ; adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying,  and  dividing  morally  and  not  ; 
metaphysically  or  mathematically,  true 
moral  denominations. 

By  these  theorists  the  right  of  the  people 
is  almost  always  sophistically  confounded 
with  their  power.  The  body  of  the  com- 
munity, whenever  it  can  come  to  act,  can 
meet  with  no  effectual  resistance;  but  till 
ower  and  right  are  the  same,  the  whole 
ody  of  them  has  no  right  inconsistent  with 
virtue,  and  the  first  of  all  virtues,  prudence. 
Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  reasonable, 
and  to  what  is  not  for  their  benefit;  for 
though  a pleasant  writer  said,  'Liceat  perire 
poelis,'  when  one  of  them,  in  cold  blood, 
is  said  to  have  leaped  into  the  flames  of 
a volcanic  revolution,  ‘Ardenlem  frigidus 
jEtnam  insiluit,'  I consider  such  a frolic 
rather  as  an  unjustifiable  poetic  licence, 
than  as  one  of  the  franchises  of  Parnassus; 
and  whether  he  were  poet  or  divine  or 
politician,  that  chose  to  exercise  this  kind 
of  right,  I think  that  more  wise,  because 
more  charitable  thoughts  would  urge  me 
rather  to  save  the  man,  than  to  preserve 
his  brazen  slippers  as  the  monuments  of 
his  folly. 


TERROR  A SOURCE  OF  THE  SUBLIME. 

No  passion  so  effectually  robs  the  mind 
of  all  its  powers  of  acting  and  reasoning  as 
fear;  for  fear  being  an  apprehension  of 
pain  or  death,  it  operates  in  a manner  that 
resembles  actual  pain.  Whatever  therefore 
is  terrible  with  regard  to  sight,  is  sublime 
too,  whether  this  cause  of  terror  be  endued 
with  greatness  of  dimensions  or  not;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  look  on  any  thing  as  trifling 
or  contemptible,  that  may  be  dangerous. 
There  are  many  animals,  who,  though  far 
from  being  large,  are  yet  capable  of  raising 
ideas  of  the  sublime,  because  they  are  con- 
sidered as  objects  of  terror;  as  serpents  and 


| poisonous  animals  of  almost  all  kinds.  Even 
to  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex 
| any  adventitious  ideas  of  terror;  they  be- 
come without  comparison  greater.  An  even 
plain  of  a vast  extent  of  land,  is  certainly 
no  mean  idea ; the  prospect  of  such  a plain 
may  be  as  extensive  as  a prospect  of  the 
ocean  ; but  can  it  ever  fill  the  mind  with 
any  thing  so  great  as  the  ocean  itself?  This 
is  owing  to  several  causes;  but  it  is  owing 
to  none  more  than  to  this,  that  the  ocean 
is  an  object  of  no  small  terror. 


SYMPATHY  A SOURCE  OF  THE  SUBLIME. 

It  is  by  the  passion  of  sympathy  that  we 
: enter  into  the  concerns  of  others;  that  we 
are  moved  aB  they  are  moved,  and  are  never 
suffered  to  be  indifferent  spectators  of  almost 
any  thing  which  men  can  do  or  Buffer.  For 
sympathy  must  be  considered  as  a sort  of 
substitution,  by  which  we  are  put  into  the 
place  of  another  man,  and  affected  in  a 
good  measure  as  he  is  affected  ; so  that  this 
passion  may  either  partake  of  the  nature 
of  those  which  regard  self-preservation,  and 
turning  upon  pain  may  be  a source  of  the 
sublime;  or  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of 
pleasure,  and  then,  whatever  has  been  said 
of  the  social  affections,  whether  they  regard 
society  in  general,  or  only  some  particular 
modes  of  it,  may  be  applicable  here. 

It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that  poetry, 
painting,  and  other  affecting  arte,  transfuse 
their  passions  from  one  breast  to  another, 
and  are  often  capable  of  grafting  a delight 
on  wretchedness,  misery,  and  death  itself. 
It  is  a common  observation,  that  objects, 
which  in  the  reality  would  shock,  are,  in 
tragical  and  such  like  representations,  the 
source  of  a very  high  species  of  pleasure. 
This,  taken  as  a fact,  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  reasoning.  This  satisfaction  has 
been  commonly  attributed,  first,  to  the 
comfort  we  receive  in  considering  that  so 
melancholy  a story  is  no  more  than  a fiction ; 
and  next,  to  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
freedom  from  the  evils  we  sec  represented. 

I am  afraid  it  is  a practice  much  too 
common,  in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  at- 
tribute the  cause  of  feelings  which  merely 
arise  from  the  mechanical  structure  of  our 
bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and  con- 
stitution of  our  minds,  to  certain  conclu- 
sions of  the  reasoning  faculty  on  the  objects 
presented  to  us;  fori  have  some  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  influence  of  reason 
in  producing  our  passions  is  nothing  near 
so  extensive  as  is  commonly  believed. 
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MTECT9  OF  SYl^THY  ni  THE  DISTRESSES  passion  which  always  produces  delight 
of  thers.  when  it  does  not  press  too  dose,  and  51  tv 

To  examine  this  point  concerning  the  is  a passion  accompanied  with  pleasure, 
effect  of  tragedy  in  a proper  manner,  we  because  it  arises  from  love  and  social 
must  previously  consider,  how  we  are  of-  affection.  Whenever,  we  are  formed  by 
fected  by  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  nature  to  any  active  purpose,  the  passion 
in  circumstances  of  real  distress.  I am  which  animates  us  to  it  is  attended  with 
convinced  we  have  a degree  of  delight,  and  delight,  or  a pleasure  of  some  kind,  let 
that  no  small  one,  in  the  real  misfortunes  the  subject-matter  be  what  it  will;  and  as 
and  pains  of  others;  for,  let  the  affection  our  Creator  has  designed  we  should  be 
be  what  it  will  in  appearance,  if  it  does  united  together  by  so  strong  a bond  as 
not  make  us  shun  such  objects,  if,  on  the  that  of  sympathy,  he  has  therefore  twisted 
contrary,  it  induces  us  to  approach  them,  along  with  it  a proportionable  quantity 
if  it  makes  us  dwell  upon  them,  in  this  of  this  ingredient;  and  always  in  the 
case  I conceive  we  must  have  a delight  or  | greatest  proportion  where  our  sympathy  is 
pleasure  of  some  species  or  other,  in  con-  most  wanted,  in  the  distresses  of  others.  If 
templating  objects  of  this  kind.  Do  we  this  passion  was  simply  painful,  we  should 
not  read  the  authentic  histories  of  scenes  ! shun,  with  the  greatest  care,  all  persons  and 
of  this  nature  with  as  much  pleasure  as  places  that  could  excite  such  a passion;  as 
romances  or  poems,  where  the  incidents  some,  who  are  so  far  gone  in  indolence  as 
are  fictitious  ? The  prosperity  of  no  empire,  not  to  endure  any  strong  impression,  actually 
the  grandeur  of  no  king,  can  so  agreeably  do.  But  the  case  is  widely  different  with 
affect  in  the  reading,  as  the  ruin  of  the  the  greater  part  of  mankind : there  is  no 
state  of  Macedon,  and  the  distress  of  its  spectacle  we  so  eagerly  pursue,  as  that  of 
unhappy  prince.  Such  a catastrophe  touches  some  uncommon  and  grievous  calamity ; so 
us  in  history,  as  much  as  the  destruction  that  whether  the  misfortune  is  before  our 
of  Troy  does  in  fable.  Onr  delight  in  eyes,  or  whether  they  are  turned  back  to  it 
cases  of  this  kind  is  very  greatly  heightened,  in  history,  it  always  touches  with  delight; 
if  the  sufferer  be  some  excellent  person  but  it  is  not  an  unmixed  delight,  but  blended 
who  sinks  under  an  unworthy  fortune,  with  no  small  uneasiness.  The  delight  we 
Sdpio  and  Cato  are  both  virtuous  characters;  have  in  such  things,  hinders  us  from  sbun- 
bnt  we  are  more  deeply  affected  by  the  ning  scenes  of  misery ; and  the  pain  we  feel, 
violent  death  of  the  one , and  the  ruin  of  prompts  us  to  relieve  ourselves  by  relieving 
the  great  cause  be  adhered  to,  than  with  those  who  suffer;  and  all  this  antecedent  to 
the  deserved  triumphs  and  uninterrupted  any  reasoning,  by  an  instinct  that  works  us 
prosperity  of  the  other ; for  terror  is  a to  its  own  purposes,  without  our  concurrence. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS. 

1769.  1770.  1771. 

By  this  designation  are  nnderaioort  a eerie*  of  political  tivee  which  often  occur  ar<  anpardonable.  In  *pite  of  all 
Letter*  which  appeared  In  the  ‘Public  Advertiser*  between  the  endeavours  of  the  public  to  diacover  the  author  of 
lha  year*  1769  and  1772  and  were  generally  signed  Junto* ; these  paper*  he  ha*  eucceeafully  eluded  their  search;  there 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  etyle  and  tbelr  nre  reasons  for  surmising  him  to  have  been  Sir  Philip 
biting  sarcasm,  which  attacked  all  the  public  character*  Francis  ; it  has  also  been  tried  to  identify  him  with  George 
of  the  day,  and  did  not  spare  royalty  itself.  The  political  Lord  8ackrUle,  but  without  any  certain  result, 
opinion*  of  Junius  are  moderate,  yet  the  personal  inrec- 

letter  TO  the  KING.  Acuity  and  danger , at  which  flattery  and 

To  the  Printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser.  falsehood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  sim- 
. plicity  itself  can  no  longer  be  misled.  Let 

Sir,  December  19,  1789.  ns  suppose  it  arrived ; let  jus  suppose  a 

When  the  complaints  of  a brave  and  gracious,  well  intentioned  prince,  made  sen- 
powerful  people  are  observed  to  increase  sible,  at  last,  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to 
in  proportion  to  the  wrongs  they  have  suf-  his  people,  and  of  his  own  disgraceful 
fered,  when,  instead  of  sinking  into  submis-  situation ; that  he  looks  round  him  for  as- 
rion,  they  are  roused  to  resistance,  the  time  sistancc,  and  asks  for  no  advice,  but  how 
vriU  soon  arrive,  at  which  every  inferior  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  the  hap- 
coosideration  must  yield  to  the  security  of  piness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  Sovereign,  and  to  the  general  safety  it  mav  be  matter  of  curious  speculation  to 
of  the  state.  There  is  a moment  of  dif-  consider,  if  an  honest  man  were  permitted 
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to  approach  a king,  in  what  terms  he 
would  address  himself  to  his  sovereign. 
Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matter  how  im- 
robable,  that  the  first  prejudice  against 
is  character  is  removed;  that  the  ceremo- 
nious difficulties  of  an  audience  are  stir- 
mounted;  that  be  feels  himself  animated  by 
the  purest  and  moat  honourable  affections  to 
his  King  and  country;  and  that  the  great 
person  whom  he  addresses,  has  spirit  enough 
to  bid  him  speak  freely,  and  understanding 
enough  to  listen  to  him  with  attention. 
Unacquainted  with  the  vain  impertinence 
of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his  sentiments 
with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  without 
respect. 

Sir, 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and 
originally  the  cause  of  every  reproach  and 
distress  which  has  attended  your  govern- 
ment, that  you  should  never  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  truth,  until 
you  heard  it  in  the  complaints  of  your  peo- 
ple. It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  correct 
the  error  of  your  education.  We  are  still 
inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance 
for  the  pernicious  lessons  you  received  in 
our  youth,  and  to  form  the  most  sanguine 
opes  from  the  natural  benevolence  of  your 
disposition.  We  are  far  from  thinking  you 
capable  of  a direct,  deliberate  purpose  to 
invade  those  original  rights  of  your  subjects, 
on  which  all  their  civil  and  political  liber- 
ties depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us 
to  entertain  a suspicion  so  dishonourable  to 
your  character,  we  should  long  since  have 
adopted  a style  of  remonstrance  very  distant 
from  the  humility  of  complaint  'The  doc- 
trine inculcated  by  our  laws,  That  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong,  is  admitted  without  reluc-  j 
tance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good-na- 
tured prince,  from  the  folly  and  treachery 
of  Ids  servants,  and  the  private  virtues  of' 
the  man  from  the  vices  of  his  government 
Were  it  not  for  this  just  distinction,  I know 
not  whether  your  Majesty's  condition,  or  j 
that  of  the  English  nation , would  deserve  ' 
most  to  be  lamented.  I would  prepare  your  ! 
mind  for  a favourable  reception  of  truth,  ; 
by  removing  every  painful,  offensive  idea 
of  personal  reproach.  Your  subjects,  Sir, 
wish  for  nothing,  but  that,  as  they  are  rea- 
sonable and  affectionate  enough  to  separate 
your  person  from  your  government,  so  you, 
in  your  turn,  should  distinguish  between 
the  conduct  which  becomes  the  permanent 
dignity  of  a King,  and  that  which  serves 
only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and 
miserable  ambition  of  a Minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a declar- 


_ ed,  and,  I doubt  not,  a sincere  resolution 
of  giving  universal  satisfaction  to  your  sub- 
jects. You  found  them  pleased  with  the 
novelty  of  a young  prince,  whose  counte- 
nance promised  even  more  than  his  words : 
and  loyal  to  you,  not  only  from  principle, 
but  passion.  It  was  not  a cold  profession 
of  allegiance  to  the  first  magistrate,  but  a 
partial,  animated  attachment  to  a favourite 
prince,  the  native  of  their  country.  They 
did  not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct  nor 
to  be  determined  by  experience,  but  gave 
you  a generous  credit  for  the  future  bless- 
ings of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance 
the  dearest  tribute  of  their  affections.  Such, 
Sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a people, 
who  now  surround  your  throne  with  re- 
proaches and  complaints.  — Do  justice  to 
yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  un- 
worthy opinions,  with  which  some  interested 
persons  have  laboured  to  possess  you.  — 
Distrust  the  men  who  tell  you  that  the 
English  are  naturally  light  and  inconstant; 
that  they  complain  without  a cause.  Withdraw 
your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties: 
from  ministers,  favourites,  and  relations;  and 
let  there  be  one  moment  in  your  life,  in 
which  you  have  consulted  your  own  under- 
standing. 

When  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name 
of  Englishman,  believe  me,  Sir.  yon  wen* 
persuaded  to  pay  a very  ill-judged  compli- 
ment to  one  part  of  your  subjects,  at  the 
expence  of  another.  While  the  natives  of 
Scotland  are  not  in  actual  rebellion,  they 
are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  protection:  nor 
' do  I mean  to  condemn  the  policy  of  giving 
some  encouragement  to  the  novelty  of  their 
affections  for  the  House  of  Hanover.  I am 
ready  to  hope  for  every  thing  from  their 
new-born  real,  and  from  the  future  steadi- 
ness of  their  allegiance;  but,  hitherto  they 
have  no  claim  to  your  favour.  To  honour 
them  with  a determined  predilection  and 
confidence,  in  exclusion  of  your  English 
subjects,  who  placed  your  family,  and,  in 
spite  of  treachery  and  rebellion,  have  sup- 
ported it  upon  the  throne,  is  a mistake  too 
gross  even  for  the  unsuspecting  generosity 
of  youth.  In  this  error,  we  see  a capital 
violation  of  the  most  obvious  rules  of  pol- 
icy and  prudence.  We  trace  it,  however, 
to  an  original  bias  in  your  education , and 
are  ready  to  allow  for  your  inexperience. 

To  the  same  early  influence  we  attribute 
it,  that  you  have  descended  to  take  a share, 
not  only  in  the  narrow  views  and  interests 
of  particular  persons,  but  in  the  fatal  ma- 
lignity of  their  passions.  At  your  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  the  whole  system  of  gov- 
ernment was  altered,  not  from  wisdom  or 
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deliberation,  but  because  it  bail  been  adopt- 
ed by  your  predecessor.  A little  personul 
motive  of  piquo  and  resentment  was  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  the 
Crown;  but  it  is  not  in  tbis  country,  Sir, 
that  such  men  Can  be  dishonoured  by  the 
frowns  of  a King.  They  were  dismissed 
but  conld  not  be  disgraced.  Without  en- 
tering into  a minuter  discussion  of  the  mer- 
its of  the  peace,  we  may  observe,  in  the 
imprudent  hurry  with  which  the  first  over- 
tures from  France  were  accepted,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  negociation,  ana  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  pre- 
cipitate spirit  of  concession,  with  which  a 
certain  part  of  yonr  subjects  have  been  at 
all  times  ready  to  purchase  a peace  with 
the  natural  enemies  of  this  country.  On 
your  part  we  are  satisfied,  that  every  thing 
was  honourable  nnd  sincere;  and,  if  Eng- 
land was  sold  to  France , we  doubt  not 
that  your  Majesty  was  equally  betrayed. 
The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  mntter  of 
grief  and  surprise  to  your  subjects,  but  not 
the  immediate  cause  of  their  present  dis- 
content. 

Hitherto,  Sir,  you  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  prejudices  anil  passions  of  others.  With 
what  firmness  will  yon  bear  the  mention  of 

yonr  own? 

A man , not  very  honourably  distinguish- 
ed in  the  world,  commences  a formal  at- 
tack upon  your  favourite,  considering  no- 
thing but  how  he  might  best  expose  his 
person  and  principles  to  detestation,  and 
the  national  character  of  his  countrymen  to 
contempt.  The  natives  of  that  country, 
Sir,  art  as  much  distinguished  by  a pecu- 
liar character  as  by  your  Majesty’s  favour. 
Like  another  chosen  people,  they  have  been 
conducted  into  the  land  of  plenty,  where 
they  find  themselves  effectually  marked,  and 
divided  from  mankind.  There  is  hardly  a 
period  at  which  the  most  irregular  charac- 
ter may  not  be  redeemed.  The  mistakes  of 
one  sex  find  a retreat  in  patriotism,  those  of 
the  other  in  devotion.  Mr.  Wilkes  brought 
with  him  into  politics  the  same  liberal  sen- 
timents by  which  his  private  conduct  had 
been  directed ; and  seemed  to  think,  that,  as 
there  are  few  excesses  in  which  an  English 

rleman  may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge, 
same  latitude  was  allowed  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  jiolitical  principles,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  maintaining  them.  I mean  to  state, 
not  entirely  to  defend,  his  conduct.  In  the 
earnestness"  of  his  zeal , he  suffered  some 
unwarrantable  insinuations  to  escape  him. 
He  said  more  than  moderate  men  would 
justify;  but  uot  enough  to  entitle  him  to 
the  honour  of  your  Majesty’s  personal  re- 


sentment. The  rays  of  royal  indignation, 
collected  upon  him,  served  only  to  illuminate, 
and  could  not  consume.  Animated  by  the 
favour  of  the  people  ou  the  one  side ,"  and 
heated  by  persecution  on  the  other,  his 
views  and  sentiments  changed  with  his  situa- 
tion. Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an 
enthusiast  The  coldest  bodies  warm  with 
opposition,  the  hardest  sparkle  in  collision. 

— There  is  a holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics, 
as  well  as  religion.  By  persuading  others, 
we  convince  ourselves.  The  passions  are 
engaged,  and  create  a material  affection  in 
the  mind,  which  forces  us  to  love  the  cause 
for  which  we  suffer.  Is  this  a contention 
worthy  of  a king?  Are  you  not  sensible 
how  much  the  meanness  of  the  cause  gives 
an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  serious  difficulties 
into  which  you  have  been  betrayed?  The 
destruction  of  one  man  has  been  now,  for 
many  years,  the  sole  object  of  your  govern- 
ment; and,  if  there  can  be  any  thing  still 
more  disgraceful,  we  have  seen,  for  such 
an  object,  the  utmost  influence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  every  ministerial  urtifice, 
exerted  without  success.  Nor  can  you  ever 
succeed , unless  he  should  be  imprudent 
enough  to  forfeit  the  protection  of  those 
laws  to  which  you  owe  your  crown:  or  un- 
less your  minister  should  persuade  you  to 
make  it  u question  of  force  alone,  und  try 
the  whole  strength  of  government  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  people.  The  lessons  he  has 
received,  from  experience,  will  probably  ' 
guard  liim  from  such  excess  of  folly;  and, 
in  your  Majesty’s  virtues,  we  find  an  un- 
questionable assurance,  that  no  illegal  vio- 
lence will  be  attempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible 
a design,  we  would  attribute  his  continued 
violation  of  the  laws,  and  even  the  last 
enormous  attack  upon  the  vital  principles 
of  the  constitution,  to  an  ill-advised,  un- 
worthy, personal  resentment.  From  one 
false  step,  you  have  been  betrayed  into  an- 
other; and,  as  the  cause  was  unworthy  of 
you,  your  ministers  were  determined  that 
the  prudence  executed  should  correspond 
with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  design. 
They  have  reduced  you  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  out  of  a variety  of  difficulties;  to 
a situation  so  unhappy,  that  you  can  neither 
do  wrong  without  ruin,  nor  right  without 
affliction.  These  worthy  servants  have  un- 
doubtedly given  you  many  singular  proofs 
of  their  abilities.  Not  contented  with  mak- 
ing Mr.  W ilkes  a man  of  importance,  they 
have  judiciously  transferred  the  question 
from  the  rights  and  interests  of  one  man, 
to  the  most  important  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people ; and  forced  your  subjects,  from 
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wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  an  individual, 
to  unite  with  him  in  their  own.  Let  them 
proceed  as  they  have  begun,  and  your  Ma- 
jesty need  not  doubt  that  the  catastrophe 
will  do  no  dishonour  to  the  conduct  of  the 
piece. 

The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  re- 
duced, will  not  admit  of  a compromise 
with  the  English  nation.  Undecisive,  qual- 
ifying measures,  will  disgrace  your  govern- 
ment still  more  than  open  violence;  and, 
without  satisfying  the  people,  will  excite 
their  contempt.  They  nave  too  much  un- 
derstanding and  spirit  to  accept  of  an  in- 
direct satisfaction  for  a direct  injury.  No- 
thing less  than  a repeal,  as  formal  as  the 
resolution  itself,  can  heal  the  wound  which 
has  been  given  to  the  constitution,  nor  will 
anv  thing  less  be  accepted.  1 can  readily 
believe,  that  there  is  an  influence  suffi- 
cient to  recall  that  pernicious  vote.  The 
House  of  Commons  undoubtedly  consider 
their  duty  to  the  Crown,  as  paramount  to 
all  other  obligations.  To  us  they  are  only 
indebted  for  an  accidental  existence,  and 
have  justly  transferred  their  gratitude  from 
their  parents  to  their  benefactors ; from  those 
who  gave  them  birth,  to  the  minister,  from 
whose  benevolence  they  derive  the  com- 
forts and  pleasure  of  their  political  life;  who 
has  taken  the  tenderest  care  of  their  infancy, 
and  relieves  their  necessities,  without  offend- 
ing their  delicacy.  — But,  if  it  were  possible 
for  their  integrity  to  bo  degraded  to  a con- 
dition so  vile  and  abject,  that  compared 
with  it,  the  present  estimation  they  stand 
in  is  a state  of  honour  and  respect,  con- 
sider, Sir,  in  what  manner  you  will  after- 
wards proceed.  Can  you  conceive  that  the 
people  of  this  country  will  long  submit  to 
lie  governed  by  so  flexible  a House  of  Com- 
mons? It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human 
society,  that  any  form  of  government,  in 
such  circumstances,  can  long  be  preserved. 
In  ours,  the  general  contempt  of  the  people 
is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Such,  I am 
persuaded,  would  be  the  necessary  effect 
of  any  base  concession  made  by  the  present 
House  of  Commons;  and,  as  a qualifying 
measure  would  not  be  accepted,  it  remains 
for  you  to  decide,  whether  you  will,  at  any 
hazard,  support  a set  of  men  who  have  re- 
duced you  to  this  unhappy  dilemma,  or  whe- 
ther you  will  gratify  the  united  wishes  of 
the  whole  people  of  England,  by  dissolving 
the  parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I do  very  sin- 
cerely, that  you  have  personally  no  design 
against  the  constitution,  nor  any  view,  in- 
consistent with  the  good  of  your  subjects, 

I think  you  cannot  hesitate  long  upon  the  | 


choice  which  it  equally  concerns  your  inter- 
ests and  your  honour  to  adopt  On  one 
side,  you ' hazard  the  affection  of  all  your 
English  subjects ; you  relinquish  every  hope 
of  repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger  the 
establishment  of  your  family  for  ever.  All 
this  you  venture  for  no  object  whatsoever; 
or,  for  such  an  object  as  it  would  be  an 
affront  to  you  to  name.  Men  of  sense  will 
examine  vour  conduct  with  suspicion ; while 
those,  who  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
to  what  degree  they  are  injured,  afflict  you 
with  clamours  equally  insolent  and  unmean- 
ing. Supposing  it  possible  that  no  fatal 
struggle  should  ensue,  you  determine,  at 
once,  to  be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of 
a compensation,  either  from  interest  or  am- 
bition. If  an  English  King  be  hated  or 
despised,  he  mutt  be  unhappy;  and  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  only  political  truth  which  he 
ought  to  be  convinced  of,  without  experi- 
ment. But,  if  the  English  people  should 
no  longer  confine  their  resentment  to  a sub- 
missive representation  of  their  wrongs;  if, 
following  the  glorious  example  of  their  an- 
cestors, they  should  no  longer  appeal  to  the 
creature  of  the  constitution,  but  to  that 
high  Being,  who  gave  them  the  rights  of 
humanity,  whose  gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to 
surrender,  let  me  ask  you,  Sir,  upon  what 
part  of  your  subjects  would  you  rely  for 
assistance?  ■ 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniform- 
ly plundered  and  oppressed.  In  return,  they 
give  you  every  day  fresh  marks  of  their 
resentment.  They  despise  the  miserable 
governor  you  have  sent  them,  because  he 
is  the  creature  of  Lord  Bute:  nor  is  it  from 
any  natural  confusion  in  their  ideas,  that 
they  are  so  ready  to  confound  the  original 
of  a king,  with  the  disgraceful  representation 
of  him. 

The  distance  of  the  colonies  would  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  take  an  active  con- 
cern in  your  aflairs,  if  they  were  as  well 
affected  to  your  government,  as  they  once 
pretended  to  be  to  your  person.  They  were 
ready  enough  to  distinguish  between  you 
and  your  ministers.  They  complained  of 
an  act  of  the  legislature,  but  traced  the 
origin  of  it  no  higher  than  to  the  servants 
of  the  crown:  they  pleased  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  their  Sovereign,  if  not  favour- 
able to  their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial. 
The  decisive  personal  part  you  took  against 
them  has  effectually  banished  that  first  dis- 
tinction from  their  minds.  They  consider 
you  ns  united  with  your  servants  against 
America;  and  know  how  to  distinguish  the 
Sovereign  and  a venal  parliament  on  one 
side,  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  English 
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people  on  the  other.  Looking  forward  to 
independence,  they  might  possibly  receive 
you  for  their  King:  but,  if  ever  you  retire 
to  America,  be  assured,  they  will  give  you 
such  a covenant  to  digest,  as  the  presbytery 
of  Scotland  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
offer  to  Charles  the  Second.  They  left 
their  native  land  in  search  of  freedom,  and 
found  it  in  a desert  Divided  as  they  are 
into  a thousand  forms  of  policy  and  religion, 
there  is  one  point  in  which  they  all  agree : 
they  equally  detest  the  pageantry  of  a king, 
anil  the  supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a bishop. 

It  is  not,  then,  from  the  alienated  affec- 
tions of  Ireland  or  America,  that  you  can 
reasonably  look  for  assistance;  still  less  from 
the  people  of  England , who  are  actually 
contending  for  their  rights,  and  in  this  great 
question  are  parties  against  you.  You  are 
not,  however,  destitute  of  every  appearance 
of  support:  you  have  all  the  Jacobites,  Non- 
jurors, Roman  Catholics,  and  Tories  of  this 
country,  and  all  Scotland,  without  exception. 
Considering  from  what  family  you  arc  de- 
scended, the  choice  of  your  friends  has  been 
singularly  directed;  and  truly.  Sir,  if  you 
had  not  lost  the  whig  interest  of  England, 
I should  admire  your  dexterity  in  turning 
the  hearts  of  your  enemies,  is  it  possible 
for  you  to  place  any  confidence  in  men, 
who,  before  they  are  faithful  to  you,  must 
renounce  every  opinion,  and  betray  every 
principle,  both  in  church  and  state,  which 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors,  and  are 
confirmed  in  by  their  education  ? whose  num- 
bers are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  have 
long  since  been  obliged  to  give  up  the 
principles  and  language  which  distinguish 
them  as  a party,  and  to  fight  under  the 
banners  of  their  enemies?  Their  real  begins 
with  hypocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in  treach- 
ery. At  first  they  deceive  — at  last  they 
betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I must  suppose  your 
heart  and  understanding  so  biassed , from 
your  earliest  infancy,  in  their  favour,  that 
"nothing  leas  than  your  own  misfortunes  can 
undeceive  you.  You  will  not  accept  of  the 
uniform  experience  of  your  ancestors ; and, 
when  once  a man  is  determined  to  believe, 
the  very  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  confirms 
him  in  his  faith.  A bigoted  understanding 
can  draw  a proof  of  attachment  to  the 
Bouse  of  Hanover,  from  a notorious  zeal 
for  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  find  an  earnest 
of  future  loyalty  in  former  rebellions.  Ap- 
pearances are,  however,  in  their  favour:  so 
stroDgly,  indeed,  that  one  would  think  they 
bad  forgotten  that  you  are  their  lawful 
King,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  a Pre- 
tender .to  the  Crown.  Let  it  be  admitted, 


then,  that  the  Scotch  are  as  sincere  in  their 
present  professions,  us  if  you  were,  in  reality, 
not  an  Englishman,  but  a Briton  of  the 
North.  You  would  not  be  the  first  prince, 
of  their  native  country,  against  whom  they 
have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  they  have 
basely  betrayed.  Have  you  forgotten,  Sir, 
or  has  your  favourite  concealed  from  you, 
that  part  of  our  history,  when  the  unhappy 
Charles  (and  he,  too,  had  private  virtues) 
tied  from  the  open,  avowed  indignation  of 
j his  English  subjects,  and  surrendered  him- 
; self  at  discretion  to  the  good  faith  of  his 
own  countrymen?  Without  looking  for  sup- 
port in  their  affections  as  subjects,  he  applied 
only  to  their  honour,  as  gentlemen,  for 
protection.  They  received  him,  as  they 
would  your  Majesty,  with  bows,  and  smiles, 

' and  falsehood,  and  kept  him,  until  they  had 
settled  their  bargain  with  the  English  par- 
liament ; then  basely  sold  their  native  King 
to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  This,  Sir, 
was  not  the  act  of  a few  traitors,  but  the 
deliberate  treachery  of  a Scotch  parliament, 
representing  the  nation.  A wise  prince 
might  draw  from  it  two  lessons  of  equal 
utility  to  himself.  On  one  side,  he  might 
\ learn  to  dread  the  undisguised  resentment 
of  a generous  people,  who  dare  openly  as- 
sert tneir  rights,  and  who , in  a just  cause, 
are  ready  to  meet  their  Sovereign  in  the 
field.  On  the  other  side,  he  would  he  taught 
to  apprehend  something  far  more  formi- 
dable ; a fawning  treachery , against  which 
no  prudence  can  guard , no  courage  can 
defend.  The  insidious  smile  upon  the  cheek 
would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the  heart. 

From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the 
army  has  been  too  frequently  applied,  you 
have  some  reason  to  expect  that  there  arc 
no  services  they  would  refuse.  Here,  too, 
we  trace  the  partiality  of  your  understand- 
ing. You  take  the  sense  of  the  army  from 
the  conduct  of  the  guards,  with  the  same 
justice  with  which  you  collect  the  sense  of 
the  people  from  the  representations  of  the 
Ministry.  Your  marching  regiments,  Sir, 
will  not  make  the  Guards  their  example, 
either  as  soldiers  or  subjects.  They  feel, 
and  resent,  as  they  ought  to  do,  that  in- 
variable, undistinguishing  favour  with  which 
the  guards  are  treated;  while  those  gallant 
troops,  by  whom  every  hazardous,  every  la- 
borious service  is  performed,  are  left  to  per- 
ish in  garrisons  abroad,  or  pine  in  quar- 
ters at  home,  neglected  and  forgotten.  If 
they  had  no  cense  of  the  great  original 
duty  they  owe  their  country,  their  resent- 
ment would  operate  like  patriotism,  and 
leave  your  cause  to  be  defended  by  those 
on  whom  vou  have  lavished  the  rewards 
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ntul  honours  of  their  profession.  The  Prae- 
torian bands,  enervated  and  debauched  as  I 
they  were,  had  still  strength  enough  to  awe 
the  Roman  populace;  but  when  the  distant 
legions  took  the  alarm,  they  marched  to 
Rome,  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

On  this  side,  then,  whichever  way  you 
turn  your  eyes,  you  see  nothing  but  per- 
plexity and  distress.  You  may  determine 
to  support  the  very  Ministry  who  have  re- 
duced your  affairs  to  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion; you  may  shelter  yourself  under  the 
forms  of  a parliament,  and  set  the  people 
at  defiance : but,  be  assured,  Sir,  that  such 
a ( resolution  would  be  as  imprudent  as  it 
would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  immediate- 
ly shake  your  establishment,  it  would  rob 
you  of  your  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

On  the  other,  how  different  is  the  pro- 
spect! How  easy,  how  safe  and  honour- 
able, is  the  path  before  you!  The  English 
nation  declare  they  are  grossly  injured  by 
their  representatives,  and  solicit  your  Ma- 
jesty to  exert  your  lawful  prerogative,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  recalling  a 
trust,  which  they  find  has  been  scandalously 
abused.  You  are  not  to  be  told,  that  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
original , but  delegated  to  them  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived it.  A question  of  right  arises  be- 
tween the  constituent  and  the  representative 
body.  By  what  authority  shall  it  be  de- 
cided? Will  .your  Majesty  interfere  in  a 
question,  in  which  yon  have,  properly , no 
immediate  concern?  It  would  be  a step 
equally  odious  and  unnecessary.  Shall  the 
Lords  be  called  upon  to  determine  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Commons?  They  can- 
not do  it,  without  a flagrant  breach  of  the 
constitution.  Or,  will  you  refer  it  to  the 
judges?  They  have  often  told  your  ances- 
tors, that  the  law  of  parliament  is  above 
them.  VS' hat  part  then  remains , but  to 
leave  it  to  the  people  to  determine  for  them- 
selves ? They  alone  are  injured ; and  since  there 
is  no  superior  power  to  which  the  cause  can 
be  referred,  they  alone  ought  to  determine. 

I do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  with  a te- 
dious argument  upon  a subject,  already  so 
discussed,  that  inspiration  could  hardly 
throw  a new  light  upon  it.  There  are. 
however,  two  points  of  view  in  which  it 
particularly  imports  your  Majesty  to  con- 
sider the  late  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  By  depriving  a subject  of  his 
birtb-right,  they  have  attributed  to  their 
own  vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of 
the  whole  legislature;  and  though,  perhaps, 
not  with  the  same  motives,  have  strictly 
followed  the  example  of  the  Long  Parlia- 


ment, which  first  declared  the  regal  office 
useless,  and  soon  after,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony, dissolved  the  House  of  Lords.  — The 
same  pretended  power  which  robs  an  Eng- 
lish subject  of  his  birth -right,  may  rob  an 
English  King  of  his  crown.  In  another  view, 
the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
apparently  not  so  dangerous  to  your  Majes- 
ty, is  still  more  alarming  to  your  people. 
Sot  contented  with  divesting  one  nun  of 
his  right,  they  have  arbitrarily  conveyed 
that  right  to  another.  They  have  set  aside 
a return  ns  illegal,  without  during  to  cen- 
sure those  officers  who  were  particularly 
apprized  of  Mr.  Wilkes’s  incapacity,  not 
only  by  the  declaration  of  the  House,  but 
expressly  by  the  writ  directed  to  them, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  returned  him  as  dnly 
elected.  They  have  rejected  the  majority 
of  votes,  the  only  criterion  by  which  our 
laws  judge  of  the  sense  of  the  people;  they 
have  transferred  the  right  of  election  from 
the  collective  to  the  representative  body: 
and  by  these  acts,  taken  separately  or  to- 
gether, they  have  essentially  altered  the 
original  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Versed,  as  your  Majesty  undoubted- 
ly is,  in  the  English  history,  it  cannot  es- 
cape you,  how  much  it  is  your  interest,  as 
well  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of  the 
three  estates  from  encroaching  upon  the 
province  of  the  other  two,  or  assuming  the 
authority  of  them  all.  When  once  they 
have  departed  from  the  great  constitutional 
line  by  which  all  their  proceedings  should 
be  directed,  who  will  answer  for  their  fu- 
ture moderation?  Or  what  assurance  will 
they  give  you,  that,  when  they  have  tram- 
pled upon  their  equals,  they  will  submit  to  a 
superior?  Your  Majesty  may  learn  hereafter, 
how  nearly  the  slave  and  tyrant  are  allied. 

Some  of  your  council , more  candid  than 
the  rest,  admit  the  abandoned  profligacy  ot 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  but  oppose 
their  dissolution,  upon  an  opinion,  I confess, 
not  very  unwarrantable,  that  their  succes- 
sors would  be  equally  at  the  disposal  of 
the  treasury.  I cannot  persuade  myself 
that  the  nation  will  have  profited  so  little 
by  experience.  But,  if  that  opinion  were 
well  founded,  you  might  then  gratify  our 
wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the 
present  clamour  against  your  government, 
without  offering  any  material  injury  to  the 
favourite  cause  of  corruption. 

You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act. 
The  affections  of  your  subjects  may  still  be 
recovered.  But,  before  you  subdue  their 
hearts,  you  must  gain  a noble  victory  over 
your  own.  Discard  those  little,  personal 
resentments,  which  have  too  long  directed 
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your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man  the  I 
remainder  of  his  punishment;  and,  if  re- 
sentment still  prevails,  make  it,  what  it 
should  hare  been  long  since,  an  act,  not  of 
mercy,  but  of  contempt.  11c  will  soon  fall 
back  into  his  natural  station ; a silent  sena- 
tor, and  hardly  supporting  the  weekly  elo- 
quence of  a newspaper.  The  gentle  breath 
of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  surface, 
neglected  and  unremoved.  It  is  only  the 
tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his  place. 

Without  consulting  your  Minister,  call 
together  your  whole  council.  Let  it  appear 
to  the  public,  that  you  can  determine  and 
act  for  vourself.  Come  forward  to  your 
people.  bay  aside  the  wretched  formalities 
of  a King,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  with 
the  spirit  of  a man,  and  in  the  language 
of  a gentleman.  Tell  them  you  have  been 
fatally  deceived.  The  acknowledgment  will 
be  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honour,  to 
your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  arc 
determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  com- 
plaint  against  your  government;  that  you 
foil  give  your  confidence  to  no  man,  who 
does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  your  sub- 
jects;  and  leave  it  to  themselves  to  deter- 
mine, by  their  conduct  at  a future  election, 
whether  or  no  it  be,  in  reality,  the  general 
sense  of  the  nation,  that  their  rights  have 
been  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the  present 
fume  of  Commons,  and  the  constitution 
betrayed.  They  will  then  do  justice  to  their 
representatives  and  to  themselves. 

sentiments,  Sir,  and  the  style  they 
ate  conveyed  in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps, 
because  they  are  new  to  you.  Accustomed 


to  the  language  of  courtiers,  you  measure 
their  affections  by  the  vehemence  of  their 
expressions ; and  when  they  only  praise 
you  indifferently,  you  admire  their  sincerity. 
But  this  is  not  a time  to  trifle  with  your 
fortune.  They  deceive  you.  Sir,  who  tell 
you  that  you  have  many  friends , whose 
affections  are  founded  upon  a principle  of 
personal  attachment.  The  first  foundation 
of  friendship  is  not  the  power  of  conferring 
benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which  they 
are  received , and  may  be  returned.  The 
fortune  which  made  you  a King,  forbade 
you  to  have  a friend.  It  is  a law  of  nature, 
which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 
The  mistaken  Prince,  who  looks  for  friend- 
ship, will  find  a favourite,  and  in  that  fa- 
vourite the  ruin  of  his  affairs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the 
House  of  Hanover;  not  from  a vain  pre- 
ference of  one  family  to  another,  but  n-oin 
a conviction,  that  the  establishment  of  that 
family  was  necessary  to  the  support  of  their 
civil  and  religions  liberties.  This,  Sir,  is 
a principle  of  allegiance  equally  solid  and 
rational;  fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and 
well  worthy  of  your  Majesty’s  encourage- 
ment. We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  no- 
minal distinctions.  The  name  of  Stuart,  of 
itself,  is  only  contemptible;  armed  with  the 
sovereign  authority,  their  principles  are  for- 
midable. The  prince  who  imitates  their 
conduct,  should  be  warned  bv  their  example; 
and,  while  lie  plumes  himself  upon  the  se- 
curity of  his  title  to  the  crown , should  re- 
member, that,  as  it  was  acquired  by  one 
revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  another. 


VI.  THE  TRANSITION  SCHOOL. 


JAMES  THOMSON. 


James  Thomson,  bom  at  Eduam  in  Roxburgshlre  in 
1700,  wiu  educated  for  the  chnrch,  which  profession  he 
however  abandoned  and  went  to  London  to  earn  bin 
living  by  literary  work*.  In  1726  appeared  his  ’Winter* 
which  soon  procured  him  celebrity  and  also  the  patronage 
of  Chancellor  Tnlbot,  with  whose  son  he  made  a tuur  on 
the  Continent.  This  journey  served  to  develop  hi* 
talents  and  to  store  him  with  the  most  extensive  inform- 
ation. In  1727  appeared  ‘Summer’ : he  accomplished  the 
two  other  parts  of  his  ’Seasons*  (‘Spring  and  Autumn*) 
in  the  three  following  years.  In  1727,  Thomson  exerted 
his  talents  in  the  dramatical  line,  and  published  ‘Sopho- 
niaba’,  a tragedy , which  did  not  however  please  the 


CHARITY  INSPIRED  BY  SPRING. 

Hence!  from  the  bounteous  walks 
Of  flowing  Spring,  ye  sordid  sons  of  earth, 
Hard  and  unfeeling  of  another’s  woe! 


public.  His  other  works  under  this  head  are:  ’Aga- 
memnon' (1736),  ‘The  Masque  of  Alfred*,  his  'Tancred 
and  Sigiatnunda*  (1745),  which  latter  Is  his  best  produc- 
tion In  thAt  branch.  On  returning  from  bis  tour  on  the 
continent  he  brought  out  his  observations  in  a long  poem 
entitled  ’Liberty*,  which  Is  much  inferior  to  his  other 
productions.  The  last  and  best  of  Thomson's  works  was 
*Th«  Castle  of  Indolence*;  he  wrote  this  poem  in  the 
Spenserian  style  whilst  living  at  ense  in  Richmond;  it 
exhibits  a richness  of  imagination  and  beauty  of  versi- 
fication hardly  appearing  in  his  other  works.  Thomson 
died  of  a cold,  in  1748. 


Or  only  lavish  to  yourselves;  away! 

But  come,  ye  generous  minds,  in  whose 
wide  thought,  s 

Of  all  his  works,  creative  Bounty  burns 
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With  wannest  beam;  and  on  your  open  front 
And  liberal  eye,  sits,  from  his  dank  retreat 
Inviting  modest  Want.  Nor,  till  invoked. 
Can  restless  goodness  wait:  your  active 
search  10 

Leaves  no  cold  wintry  comer  unexplored; 
Like  silent-working  Ileaven,  surprising  oft 
The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good 
For  you  the  roving  spirit  of  the  wind 
Blows  Spring  abroad:  for  you  the  teeming 
clouds  is 

Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o’er  the  world; 
And  the  sun  sheds  his  kindest  rays  for  yon, 
Ye  flower  of  human  race!  In  these  green  days, 
Reviving  sickness  lifts  her  languid  head: 
Life  flows  afresh;  and  young -eyed  Health 
exalts  to 

The  whole  creation  round.  Contentment 

walks 

The  sunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss 
Spring  o’er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of 
To  purchase.  [kings 


A SUMMER  NOON. 

’Tis  raging  noon;  and,  vertical,  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  bead  direct  his  forceful  rays. 
O’er  heaven  and  earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a dazzling  deluge  reigns ; and  all 
From  pole  to  pole  is  undistinguish’d  blaze. 
In  vain  the  sight,  dejected,  to  the  ground 
Stoops  for  relief ; thence  hot  ascending 
steams 

And  keen  reflection  pain.  Deep  to  the  root 
Of  vegetation  parch'd,  the  cleaving  fields 
And  slippery  lawn  an  arid  hue  disclose,  10 
Blast  fancy's  bloom,  and  wither  even  the 
soul. 

Echo  no  more  returns  the  cheerful  sound 
Of  sharpening  scythe:  the  mower  sinking, 
heaps  [fumed; 

O’er  him  the  humid  hay,  with  flowers  per- 
And  scarce  a chirping  grasshopper  is  heard 
Through  the  dumb  mead.  Distressful  nature 
pants. 

The  very  streams  look  languid  from  afar: 
Or,  through  th'  unsheltcr'd  glade,  impatient, 
seem 

To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove. 

All  - conquering  heat , oh , intermit  thy 
wrath,  jo 

And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
Beam  not  so  fierce  1 incessant  stdl  you  flow, 
And  still  another  fervent  flood  succeeds, 
Pour'd  on  the  head  profuse.  In  vain  I sigh, 
And  restless  turn,  and  look  around  for  night; 
Night  is  far  off,  and  hotter  hours  approach. 
Thrice  happy  hel  who  on  the  sunless  side 
Of  a romantic  mountain,  forest-crown’d, 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines : 
Or  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine-wrought, 


And  fresh  bedew’d  with  ever  - spouting 
streams, 

Sits  coolly  calm ; while  all  the  world  without, 
Unsatisfied  and  sick,  tosses  in  noon. 
Emblem  instructive  of  the  virtuous  man, 
Who  keeps  his  temper'd  mind  serene  and 
And  every  passion  aptly  harmonized,  [pure 
Amid  a jarring  world  with  vice  inflamed. 


EVENING  IN  SUMMER. 

Confess’d  from  yonder  slow  - extinguished 
clouds, 

All  ether  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air; 

A thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.  First  thit 
She  sends  on  earth ; then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind;  and  then  a deeper  still. 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round. 
To  close  the  face  of  things.  A fresher  gale 
Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  stir  the  stream, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of 
corn ; io  [mate. 

While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running 
Wide  o’er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the 
breeze, 

A whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.  The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  nought  disdains : thoughtful  to  feed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feather’d  seed  she 
• wings. 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge. 
The  glowworm  lights  his  gem;  and  through 
the  dark 

A moving  radiance  twinkles.  Evening  yields 
The  world  to  night;  not  in  her  winter  robe 
Of  mas3y  stygian  woof,  but  loose  array'd 
In  mantle  dun.  A faint  erroneous  rav, 
Glanced  from  th'  imperfect  surfaces  of  things. 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye; 
While  wavering  woods,  and  village? , and 
streams,  (retain'd 

And  rocks,  and  mountain  tops,  that  long 
Th’  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming 
scene, 

Uncertain  if  beheld. 


MISTS  IN  AUTUMN. 

Now,  by  the  cool,  declining  year  condensed. 
Descend  the  copious  exhalations,  check’d, 
As  up  the  middle  sky  unseen  they  stole. 
And  roll  the  doubling  fogs  around  the  hill. 
No  more  the  mountain,  horrid,  vast,  sublime. 
Who  pours  a sweep  of  rivers  from  his  sides, 
And  nigh  between  contending  kingdoms 
rears 

The  rocky  long  division,  fills  the  view 
With  great  variety;  bnt  in  a night 
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Of  gath’ring  vapour  from  the  baffled  sense 
Sinks  dark  and  drear)-;  thence  expanding 
far,  [plain: 

The  huge  dusk  gradual  swallows  up  the 
Vanish  the  woods;  the  dim-seen  river  seems 
Sullen  and  slow  to  roll  the  misty  wave. 
Ev’n  in  the  height  of  noon,  oppress’d,  the 
sun 

Sheds  weak  and  blunt  his  wide-refracted 
ray,  [orb 

Whence  glaring  oft  with  many  a broaden’d 
He  frights  the  nations.  Indistinct  on  earth, 
Seen  through  the  turbid  air,  beyond  the  life 
Objects  appear,  and,  wilder’d  o’er  the  waste, 
The  shepherd  stalks  gigantic:  till,  at  last, 
Wreathed  dun  around  in  deeper  circles, 
still 

Successive  closing,  sits  the  gen’ral  fog 
Unbounded  o’er  the  world,  and,  mingling 
thick, 

A formless  gray  confusion  covers  all.  m 


EVENING  IN  AUTUMN. 

The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shortened 
day, 

And  humid  evening,  gliding  o’er  the  sky 
In  her  chill  progress , to  the  ground  con- 
densed |ters  ooze, 

The  vapours  throws.  Where  creeping  wa- 
Where  marshes  stagnate , and  where  rivers 
wind,  s 

Cluster  the  rolling  logs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky-mantled  lawn.  Meanwhile  the 
moon, 

Full-orb’d,  and  breaking  through  the  scat- 
ter’d clouds. 

Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimson  east. 
Turn’d  to  the  sun  direct,  her  spotted  disk, 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales 
descend. 

And  caverns  deep,  as  optic  tube  descries, 

A smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again, 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a softer  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  cloud  she  seems 
to  stoop,  is 

Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming 
mild  [vale, 

O’er  the  skied  mountain  to  the  shadowy 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quiver- 
ing gleam, 

The  whole  air  whitens  with  a boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance,  trembling  round  the 
world. 


A TRAVELLER  LOST  IN  THE  SNOW. 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul,  and  fierce, 
All  -winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air; 

In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields,  the  swain 


Disaster’d  stands;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown,  joyless  brow : and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain: 
Nor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray, 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home;  the 
thoughts  of  home 

Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour 
forth  [soul  1 

In  many  a vain  attempt.  How  sinks  his 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his 
heart! 

When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign’d 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  from  the  track  and  blcss'd  abode  of  roan! 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast, 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o’er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  cover’d  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 

A dire  descent  I beyond  the  power  of  frost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs;  of  precipices  huge,  js 
Smooth’d  up  with  snow;  and  what  is  land, 
unknown, 

What  water;  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 

Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom 
boils.  [sinks 

These  check  his  fearful  steps,  and  down  he 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o’er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  tb’  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm; 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire, 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.  Alas!  40 
Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.  On  every 
nerve 

The  deadly  winter  seizes;  shuts  up  sense; 
And,  o’er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a stiffen'd  corse, 
Stretch’d  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern 
blast. 


REFLECTIONS  SUGGESTED  BY  WINTER. 

’Tis  done!  dread  winter  spreads  bis  latest 
glooms,  [year. 

And  reigns  tremendous  o’er  the  conquer'd 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies! 

How  dumb  the  tuneful  I Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.  Behold,  fond  man! 
See  here  thy  pictured  life:  pass  some  few 
years, 
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Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer’s  ardent 
strength. 

Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age, 

And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last, 
And  shuts  the  scene.  Ah!  whither  now  are 
fled  [hopes 

Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid 
Of  happiness?  those  longings  after  fame? 
Those  restless  cares?  those  busy  bustling 
days?  [thoughts, 

Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights?  those  veering 
Lost  between  good  anti  111,  that  shared  thy 
life?  is 

All  now  are  vanish'd  1 Virtue  sole  survives, 
Immortal  never-failing  friend  of  man, 

His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.  And  see! 
'Tis  come , the  glorious  morn ! the  second 

birth  (hears 

Of  heaven  and  earth!  awakening  nature 

The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life. 
In  every  heighten'd  form,  from  pain  and 
death 

For  ever  free.  The  great  eternal  scheme, 
Involving  all,  and  in  a perfect  whole 
Uniting,  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads,  js 

To  reason’s  eye  refined  clears  up  apace. 

Ye  vainly  wise  1 ye  blind  presumptuous ! now, 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraign’d:  see  now  the 
cause, 

Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived,  30 
Ana  died  neglected:  why  the  good  man's 
share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 

Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 
In  starving  solitude ; while  luxury, 

In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought. 
To  form  unreal  wants:  why  heaven-born 
truth, 

And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge:  why  licensed  pain 
That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosom’d  foe, 
Embitter'd  all  our  bliss.  Ye  good  distress’d ! 
Ye  noble  few,  who  here  unbending  stand 
Ileneath  life's  pressure,  vet  bear  up  awhile. 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only 
A little  part,  deem’d  evil,  is  no  more ! [saw 
The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass 
And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Amid  the  greenwood  shade  this  boy  was 
bred, 

And  grew  at  last  a knight  of  muchel  fame, 
Of  active  mind  and  vigorous  lustybed, 
The  Knight  of  Arts  and  Industry  by  name. 
Earth  was  his  bed,  and  boughs  his  roof 
did  frame ; 5 

He  knew  no  beverage  but  the  flowing 
stream ; 


His  tasteful  weli-eam’d  food  the  sylvan  game. 
Or  the  brown  fruit  with  which  the  wood- 
lands teem:  [breme. 

The  same  to  him  glad  summer,  or  the  winter 

ilim  did  Minerva  rear  and  nurture  well,  10 
In  every  science,  and  in  every  art, 

By  which  mankind  the  thoughtless  brutes 
excel, 

That  can  or  use,  or  joy,  or  grace  impart, 

1 (isclosingall  the  powers  of  head  and  heart: 
Ne  were  to  goodly  exercises  spar’d,  » 
That  brace  the  nerves,  or  make  the  limbs 
alert. 

And  mix  elastic  force  with  firmness  hard: 
Was  never  knight  on  ground  mote  be  with 
him  compar’d. 

Sometimes,  withearlymom,  hemountedgay 
The  hunter-steed,  exulting  o’er  the  dale, 
And  drew  the  roseat  breath  of  orient  day : 
Sometimes,  retiring  to  the  secret  vale, 
Yclad  in  steel,  and  bright  with  burnish’d 
mail,  [ing  spear. 

He  strain’d  the  bow,  or  toss’d  the  sonnd- 
Or,  darting  on  the  goal,  outstripp’d  the  gale. 
Or  wheel’d  the  chariot  in  its  mid-career. 
Or  strenuous  wrestled  hard  with  many  a , 
tough  compeer. 

At  other  times  he  pried  through  Nature’s 
store, 

Wbate’ershe  in  the  ethereal  round  contains, 
Wbate’er  she  hides  beneath  her  verdant 
floor, 

The  vegetable  and  the  mineral  reigns; 

Or  else  he  scanned  the  globe,  those  small 
domains, 

Where  restless  mortals  such  a turmoil  keep. 
Its  seas,  its  floods,  its  mountains,  and  its 
plains;  [from  sleep 

But  more,  he  search’d  the  mind,  and  roused 
Those  moral  seeds  whence  we  heroic  actions 
reap. 

Nor  would  he  scorn  to  stoop  from  high 
pursuits  | taught 

Of  heavenly  truth,  and  practise  what  she 
Vain  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  without 
fruits.  [he  caught. 

Sometimes  in  hand  the  spade  or  plough 
Forth  calling  all  noth  which  boon  earth 
is  fraught ; [tool. 

Sometimes  he  plied  the  strong  mechanic 
Or  rear’d  the  fabric  from  the  finest  draught ; 
And  oft  he  put  himself  to  Neptune's  school. 
Fighting  with  winds  and  waves  on  the  vext 
ocean-pool.  4t 

To  solace  then  these  rougher  toils,  be  tried 
To  touch  the  kindling  canvass  into  life; 
With  nature  his  creating  pencil  vied, 

With  nature  joyous  at  the  mimic  strife; 
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Or,  to  such  shapes  as  graced  Pygmalion’s 
wife,  . so 

I le  hew’d  the  marble ; or,  with  varied  fire, 
1 le  roused  the  trumpet  and  the  martial  fife, 
Or  bade  the  lute  sweet  tenderness  inspire, 
Or  verses  framed  that  well  might  wake 

Apollo’s  lyre. 

Accomplished  thus  he  from  the  woods  is- 
sued, 55 

Full  of  great  aims,  and  bent  on  bold  em- 
prise ; [brew’d. 

The  work  which  long  he  in  his  breast  had 
Now  to  perform  he  ardent  did  devise; 
To-wit,  a barbarous  world  to  civilize. 
Earth  was  till  then  a boundless  forest  wild : 
Nought  to  be  seen  but  savage  woods  and 
'skies ; 

No  cities  nourish’d  arts,  no  culture  smil'd, 
No  government,  no  laws,  no  gentle  man- 
ners mild. 

A rugged  wight,  the  worst  of  brutes,  was 
man:  [prey’d; 

On  his  own  wretched  kind  he  ruthless 
The  strongest  still  the  weakest  overran; 
In  every  country  mighty  robbers  sway'd, 
And  guile  and  ruffian-force  were  all  their 
trade. 

Life  was  a scene  of  rapine,  want,  and  wo ; 
Which  this  brave  knight,  in  noble  anger, 
made  ;o 

To  swear  he  would  the  rascal  rout  o’erthrow, 
for , by  the  powers  divine,  it  should  no 
more  be  so! 


RULE  BRITANNIA. 

When  Britain  first  at  Heav’n’s  command 
Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 

This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 

And  guardian  Angels  sung  this  strain: 

• Rule  Britannia,  Britannia  rule  the  waves ! 
Britons  never  shall  be  slaves! 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee, 

Must,  in  their  turns,  to  tyrants  fall! 

While  thou  shalt  flourish,  great  and  free, 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  all.  10 

Rule  Britannia,  etc. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise, 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke; 

As  the  loud  blast,  that  tears  the  skies. 
Serves  but  to  root  thy  native  oak.  15 

Rule  Britannia,  etc. 

Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne’er  shall  tame: 
j All  t-heir  attempts  to  bend  thee  down. 

Will  but  arouse  thy  gen’rous  flame, 

I But  work  their  woe  and  thy  renown.  so 
Rule  Britannia,  etc. 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine: 

All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main, 

And  every  shore  it  circles,  tbine.  55 

Rule  Britannia,  etc. 

The  Muses,  still  with  Freedom  found, 
Shall  to  thy  happy  coasts  repair. 

Blest  Isle ! with  matchless  beauties  crown’d. 
And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair. 

Rule  Britannia,  etc. 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 

William  Cowper  was  bom  In  1731  at  Great  Berkhamp-  I in  a somewhat  deep  style,  they  were  only  gradually  ap- 
Mead  in  Hertfordshire  When  ho  was  about  six  years  predated.  In  1767  upon  the  death  of  his  friend,  Cowper 
old  ho  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother,  of  whom  removed  with  Mrs.  Unwin  to  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire. 
he  preserved  a vivid  recollection  all  his  life,  and  his  In  the  year  1770  the  death  of  his  brother  aggravated  his 
’Lines  on  receiving  her  picture’,  prove  the  strong  affee-  disease,  and  until  1776  he  was  watched  over  with  a 
tion  ho  had  for  her;  the*e  verses  are  well  known  and  mother’s  rare  and  solicitude  bv  Mrs.  Unwin,  through 
universally  admired.  In  his  youth  ho  was  very  timid  whose  attention  he  was  at  length  restored  to  bodily  and 
*nd  of  a feeble  constitution  and  therefore  much  tyran-  mental  health.  As  yet  Cowper’s  productions  were  faw 
nlsed  over  by  boys  older  than  himself.  At  the  age  of  in  number  hut  at  the  ago  of  50  during  his  convalescence 
twenty  one,  Cowper  took  chambers  at  the  Temple,  there  he  composed,  at  ttio  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Unwin  and  other 
he  became  first  subject  to  those  fits  which  rendered  his  friends,  a volume  of  poetry  comprising,  "flope*,  ‘The 
whole  life  miserable,  and  ultimately  destroyed  his  men*  progress  of  Error*,  ‘Charity  and  Expostulation*.  At  the 
ta!  faculties.  He  stayed  in  the  Temple  from  1752  till  1763  advice  of  Lady  Austin  ho  began  the  ‘Task’;  to  her 
but  made  little  progress  Jn  the  study  of  the  law.  While  promptings  we  are  also  Indebted  for  'John  Gilpin*.  Some 
there  he  lost  his  father,  and  an  event  occurrod  which  time  after  this  he  wrote  the  ‘Tirocinium",  a poem  ct- 
completely  shattered  his  intellectual  powen.  The  cir-  posing  the  then  existing  system  of  public  education  in 
comstatices  were  the  following:  A dispute  in  parliament  England,  in  which  the  feeling  produced  by  his  own 
render  fl  it  necessary  for  him  to  appear  in  his  official  | sufferings  when  at  school,  is  very  easily  traced.  He  then 
capacity  os  Clerk  of  the  Journals,  and  the  bare  idea  of  undertook  the  translation  of  Homer  which  ho  published 
this  appearance  in  public  so  terrified  hkn  ns  to  impair  his  by  subscription.  Soon  afterwards,  he  again  fell  into 
health,  and  overthrow  his  reason:  he  even  mane  an  at-  religious  despondency, and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Unwin  (1796) 
tempt  at  self- dert ruction  He  however  recovered  and  proved  a final  blow  both  for  his  mind  and  body.  He  lin- 
soon  afterwards  entered  the  house  of  a certain  Mr.  Uu-  gered  three  years  in  misery,  and  died  in  1800, aged 69, 
win.  at  whose  request  he  published  a volume  of  poems  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  East  Deveham. 
containing:  'Table  Talk’  Ac.,  bat  as  they  wore  written 

thoughts  ON  nature.  Sick  of  the  service  of  a world  that  feeds 

Happv,  if  full  of  days,  — but  happier  far,  Its  patient  drudges  with  drv  chaff  and 
if,  eio  we  yet  discern  life’s  evening  star,  | weeds, 
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We  can  escape  from  custom’s  idiot  sway,  s 
To  serve  the  Sovereign  we  were  born  t' 
obey, 

Then  sweet  to  muse  upon  his  skill  displayed, 
(Infinite  skill,)  in  all  that  he  has  made! 

To  trace,  in  Nature's  most  minute  design, 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  Divine; 
Contrivance  intricate,  expressed  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees. 

The  shapely  limb,  and  lubricated  joint, 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a point, 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun,  15 
His  mighty  work,  who  speaks,  and  it  is 
done, 

The  Invisible,  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed, 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field: 

To  wonder  at  a thousand  insect  forms, 
These  hatched,  and  those  resuscitated  worms, 
New  life  ordained  and  brighter  scenes  to  share, 
Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air : 
Whose  shape  would  make  them,  had  they 
, bulk  and  size, 

More  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise: 
With  helmet -heads  and  dragon -scales 
adorned,  35 

The  mighty  myriads,  now  securely  scorned, 
Would  mock  the  majesty  of  man's  fiigh  birth, 
Despise  his  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  earth. 

Then  with  a glance  of  fancy  to  survey, 
Far  as  the  faculty  can  stretch  awav,  so 

Ten  thousand  rivers  poured  at\ftis  com- 
mand, [land ; 

From  urns  that  never  fail,  through  every 
These  like  a deluge  with  impetuous  force, 
Those  winding  modestly  a silent  course; 
The  cloud-surmounting  Alps,  the  fruitful 
vales ; 35 

Seas  on  which  every  nation  spreads  her 
sails;  [light; 

The  sun,  a world  whence  other  worlds  drink 
The  crescent  moon,  the  diadem  of  night; 
Stars  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 
Fast  anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  space: 
At  such  a sight  to  catch  the  poet’s  flame, 
And  with  a rapture  like  bis  own  exclaim. 
These  are  thy  glorious  works,  thou  Source 
of  good! 

How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  understood! 
Thine,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care,  « 
This  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair; 
Thy  power  divine,  and  bounty  beyond 
thought,  [wrought, 
Adored  and  praised  in  all  that  thou  hast 
Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I sec, 

I shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee;  so 
Instruct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heavenly  day, 
Thy  words  more  clearly  than  thy  works, 
display  [refine, 
That,  while  Thy  truths  my  grosser  thoughts 
I may  resemble  thee,  and  call  thee  mine! 


GRATITUDE  TO  GOD. 

How  blest  thy  creature  is,  O God, 

When  with  a single  eye  / 

He  views  the  lustre  of  thy  word, 

The  day-spring  from  on  high. 

Through  all  the  storms  that  veil  the  skies, 
And  frown  on  earthly  things, 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  he  eyes 
With  healing  on  bis  wings. 

Struck  by  that  light  the  human  heart, 

A barren  soil  no  more,  io 

Sends  the  sweet  smell  of  grace  abroad, 
Where  serpents  lurked  before. 

The  glorious  orb,  whose  golden  beams 
The  fruitful  year  control, 

Since  first,  obedient  to  thy  word  u 

He  started  from  the  goal. 

Has  cheered  the  nations  with  the  joys 
His  orient  rays  impart; 

But,  Jesus,  ’tis  thy  light  alone 
Can  shine  upon  the  heart. 

JOHN  GILPIN. 

John  Gilpin  was  a citizen, 

Of  credit  and  renown, 

A train-band  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin’s  spouse  said  to  her  dear,  3 
Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding  day, 

And  we  will  then  repair  10 

Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a chaise  and  pair; 

My  sister  and  mv  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three, 

Will  fill  the  chaise,  so  you  must  ride  is 
On  horseback  after  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I do  admire 
Of  womankind  but  one: 

And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 
Therefore  it  shall  be  done.  so 

I am  a linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 

And  my  good  friend  the  calender 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 

Quoth  Mistress  Gilpin,  That’s  well  said;  33 
And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 

We  will  be  furnish’d  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife; 

O’erjoy'd  was  he  to  find  st> 

That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a frugal  mind. 
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The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 
But  yet  not  was  allow’d 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all  as 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay’d. 
Where  they  did  all  get  in, 

Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin.  40 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 
Were  never  folk  so  glad; 

The  stones  did  rattle  underneath  ■ 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side  « 

Seis’d  fast  the  flowing  mane: 

And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again: 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reach'd  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin,  so 

When  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 
Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came;  for  loss  of  time, 
Although  it  griev’d  him  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  ho  knew,  ss 
Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

"Twas  long  before  the  customers 
Were  suited  to  their  mind; 

When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 
‘The  wine  is  left  behind  1’  — so 

Good  lack ! quoth  he  — yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 

In  which  I bear  my  trusty  sword 
When  I do  exercise. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  careful  soul!  «s 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  lov'd, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a curling  ear, 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew,  to 
And  hung  a bottle  on  each  side, 

To  make  his  balance  true; 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 
Equipp'd  from  top  to  toe. 

His  tong  red  cloak,  well  brush’d  and  neat. 
He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 
Upon  his  nimble  steed, 

Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed.  so 

But  finding  soon  a smoother  road 
Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 

The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  gall’d  him  in  his  seat. 


So,  fair  and  softly,  John,  he  cried,  « 
But  John  he  cried  in  vain; 

That  trot  became  a gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  lie  must, 

Who  cannot  sit  upright,  00 

He  grasp’d  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 
And  eke  with  all  bis  might. 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before, 

What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 
Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought,  . 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 

He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a rig.  loo 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 

Till  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flow  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern  lot 
The  bottles  he  had  slung; 

A bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

A a hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  scream’d, 
Up  flew  the  windows  all:  110 

And  every  soul  cried  out,  Well  done! 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin  — who  but  he; 

His  fame  soon  spread  around  — 

He  carries  weight!  he  rides  a race!  ns 
'Tis  for  a thousand  pound. 

And  still  as  fast  ns  he  drew  near 
’Twas  wonderful  to  view, 

How  in  a trice  the  turnpike-men 
Their  gates  wide  open  threw.  no 

And  now  as  he  went  bowing  down 
His  reeking  head  full  low, 

The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back, 

Were  shatter’d  at  a blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road,  ns 
Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 

Which  made  his  horse’s  flanks  to  smoke 
As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seem’d  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  brac’d;  iso 

For  all  might  see  the  bottles’  necks, 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist- 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 
These  gambols  he  did  play, 

And  till  he  came  unto  the  Wash  ns 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

30 
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Ami  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 
On  both  sides  of  the  way, 

Just  like  unto  a trundling  mop, 

Or  a wild-goose  at  play.  uo 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 
From  balcony  espied 
Her  tender  husband,  wond'ring  much 
To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

‘Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin  I here’s  the  house  — 
They  all  at  once  (lid  cry; 

The  dinner  waits,  and  we  ure  tir’d: 

Said  Gilpin  — So  am  L’ 

But  yet  his  horso  was  not  a whit 
Irfclin'd  to  tarry  there;  iw> 

For  why?  his  owner  had  a house 
Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong; 

So  did  he  fly  — which  brings  me  to  jss 
The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 

Till  at  his  friend's  the  calender’s 

Ilis  horse  at  last  stood  still.  iso 

The  calender,  amaz’d  to  see’ 

Ilis  neighbour  in  such  trim, 

Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him:_ 

‘What  news?  what  news?  vour  tidings  tell, 
Tell  me  you  must  and  shall  — 

Say  why  bare  headed  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  I' 

Now  Gilpiu  had  a pleasant  wit, 

And  lov’d  a timely  joke;  no 

And  thus  into  the  calender 
In  merry  guise  he  spoke: 

‘I  came  because  your  horso  would  come, 
And,  if  I well  forebode, 

My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here,  us 
They  arc  upon  the  road.’ 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 
His  friend  in  merry  pin, 

Return’d  him  not  a single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in.  iso 

When  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 
A wig  that  flow’d  behind, 

A hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn  iss 
Thus-  show’d  his  ready  wit: 

‘Mv  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 


But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face;  ist 

And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 
Be  in  a hungry  case.’ 

Said  John,  ‘It  is  my  wedding-day; 

And  all  the  world  would  stare, 

If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton,  im 

And  I should  dine  at  Ware.’ 

So  turning  to  bis  horse,  be  said, 

‘I  am  in  haste  to  dine: 

’Twas  for  vour  pleasure  you  came  here, 
You  shall  go  back  for  mine.'  too 

Ah,  luckless  roeech,  and  bootless  boast! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear; 

For  while  he  spake,  a braying  ass 
Did  sing  most  loud  aud  clear: 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he  k, j 

Had  heard  a lion  roar; 

And  gallop’d  off  with  all  his  might. 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin’s  hat  and  wig;  910 

He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first, 

For  why?  they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mrs.  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 
Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away,  915 

She  pull'd  out  half  a crown: 

And  thus  uuto  the  youth  she  said 
That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 

‘This  shall  be  yours  when  vou  bring  back 
My  husband  safe  and  well.’  no 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet, 
John  coining  back  amain, 

Whom  in  a trice  he  tried  to  stop 
By  catching  at  his  rein; 

But  not  performing  what  ho  meant,  wt 
And  gladly  would  have  done, 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  post-boy  at  his  heels,  930 

The  post-bov’s  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumb’ring  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 
Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 

With  post-boy  scamp’ring  in  the  rear,  9*5 
They  rais’d  the  hue  and  cry: 

‘Stop  thiefl  stop  thiefl  — a highwayman!’ 
Not  one  of  them  was  mute: 

And  all  and  each  that  pass’d  that  way 
Did  join  in  the  pursuit.  tin 
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And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 
Flew  open  in  short  space; 

The  toll-men  thinking,  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too,  MS 

For  he  got  first  to  town, 

Nor  stopp'd  till  where  he  first  got  up 
He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  ‘Long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he ; aso 

And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I be  there  to  seel’ 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  OEOROE. 
Toll  for  the  brave  I 
The  brave  that  are  no  more! 

All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave,  a 

Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 

And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A land  breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset;  10 

Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete 

Toll  for  the  brave! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone; 

His  last  sea-fight  is  fought;  is 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock; 

She  sprang  no  fatal  leak; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock.  so 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 

When  Kempenfelt  went  down, 

With  twice  four  hundred  men* 

Weigh  the  vessel  up,  sa 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes! 

And  mingle  with  our  cup, 

The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  arc  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again  30 

Full-charg’d  with  England’s  thunder. 
And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gono, 

His  victories  arc  o'er: 

And  he  and  his  eight  hundred,  35 
Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 

NEGRO  SLAVERY, 

I would  not  have  a slave  to  till  my  ground. 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I sleep, 


And  tremble  when  1 wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever 
earn’d. 

No:  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on 
r him.  |abroad? 

We  have  no  slaves  at  home  — then  why 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o’er  tho 
-wave  10 

That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  En^and;  if  their 
lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles 
fall. 

That’s  noble,  and  bespeaks  a nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.  Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire;  that,  where  Britain’s 
power 

Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

THE  KITE  . OR  PRIDE  MOST  HAVE  A FALL 

Once  on  a time  a paper  kite 
Was  mounted  to  a wondrous  height, 

Where  giddy  with  its  elevation, 

It  thus  expressed  self-admiration: 

‘See  how  yon  crowds  of  gazing  people  a 
Admire  my  flight  above  the  steeple; 

How  would  they  wonder,  if  they  knew 
All  that  a kite  like  me  can  do! 

Were  I but  free,  I’d  take  a flight, 

And  pierce  the  clouds  beyond  their  sight,  10 
But  ohl  like  a poor  pns’ner  bound, 

My  string  confines  me  to  the  ground: 

I’d  brave  the  eagle’s  tow’ring  wing, 

Might  I but  fly  without  a string.’ 

It  tugg’d  and  pull’d,  while  thus  it  spoke,  is 
To  break  the  string  — at  last  it  broke. 
Deprived  at  once  of  all  its  stay, 

In  vain  it  try'd  to  soar  away; 

Unable  its  own  weight  to  bear, 

It  flutter’d  downward  through  the  air;  30 
Unable  its  own  course  to  guide, 

The  winds  soon  plunged  it  in  tho  tide. 

Ah!  foolish  kite,  thou  hast  no  wing, 

How  couldst  thou  fly  without  a string! 

My  heart  roplied,  oh  Lord,  I see,  2S 

How  much  this  kite  resembles  me! 

Forgetful  that  by  thee  I stand, 

Impatient  of  thy  ruling  hand ; 

How  oft  I've  wish’d  to  break  the  lines, 

Thy  wisdom  for  my  lot  assigns!  so 

How  oft  indulg’d  a vain  desire, 

For  something  more,  or  something  higher  1 
And  but  for  grace  and  love  divine, 

A fall  thus  dreadful  had  been  mine. 

20* 
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SCHOOL  DAYS. 

Be  it  a weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  'lays; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is 
stone  [none. 

That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 
The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still ; 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  em- 
ployed, 

Though  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed,  not 
yet  destroyed; 

The  little  ones,  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot, 
Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot; 


As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw : 
To  pitch  the  bail  into  the  grounded  hat. 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a dexterous  pat; 
The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites  is 
Such  recollection  of  our  own  delights, 

That  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  t'  obtain 
Our  innocent,  sweet,  simple  years  again. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known 
place, 

Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  even  in  age,  and  at  our  latest 
day. 


THOMAS  GRAY. 


Thotna*  Gray  wo»  bom  171®;  he  received  his  early 
education  at  Eton,  after  which  he  studied  in  Cambridge. 
Ho  made  a joumov  on  the  continent  with  Sir  Horace  ! 
Wal|K»lo  and  his  letters  descriptive  of  this  tour  are 
among  the  most  perfect  epistolary  specimens  In  the  Eng* 
lish  language.  Gray's  first  publication  was  an  'Ode  to 
Eton  College*  which  appeared  In  1747  ; his  'Pindaric 
Odes’  in  1764  were  not  well  received.  lie  refused  the 
off 'wo  of  poet  Laureate , offered  to  him  at  the  death  of 
Colley  Cibber  and  retired  to  live  a quiet  life  at  Cam- 
bridge whore  he  remained  with'  little  Interruption  till 
bis  death  iu  1771.  He  has  earned  his  principal  fame 


from  his  being  the  author  of  an  'Elegy  on  a Country 
Church-yard*.  In  conclusion  of  this  short  sketch  we 
may  quote  a passage  from  Mr.  Tuckorman'*  ’Thoughts 
on  the  Poets',  he  says:  ‘of  his  harmless  and  studious 
life  time  has  fairly  spared  but  one  beautiful  relic.  His 
reputation  ns  a scholar  is  like  a tale  tiiat  is  told  ; his  odes 
are  quite  neglected,  but  his  ‘Elegy  on  a Country  Church- 
yard’ will  boar  his  name  gracefully  down  the  tide  of  ages. 
It  is  one  of  the  immortal  poems  of  the  language;  and 
every  year  sees  It  renewed,  illustrated,  and  more  and 
more  hallowed*. 


ELEGY  WHITTEN  IN  A COUNTRY  CHURCH-YARD 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the 
lea,  [way 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and 
to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimm’ring  landscape  on  the 
sight,  s 

And  all  the  air  a solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony 
flight,  [folds ; 

And  drowsy  tink lings  lull  tho  distant 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow’r, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  Moon  com- 
plain 10 

Of  such , as  wand’ring  near  her  secret  bow'r, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree’s 
shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a mould’r- 
ing  heap, 

Kach  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid,  is 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn. 
The  swallow  twitt’ring  from  the  straw- 
built  shed, 

The  cock’s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing 
horn,  [lowly  bed,  20 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their 


For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall 
bum, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care. 
Nor  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire’s  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to 
share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield;  2s 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has 
broke; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  teams  afield  1 
How  bow’d  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy 
stroke  1 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a disdainful  smile, 
Tho  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er 
Await,  alike,  th'  inevitable  hour;  ss  [gave, 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  tnem'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  thro'  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted 
vault  [praise,  to 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of 
Can  storied  am,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting 
breath? 

Can  Honor’s  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flatt’rv  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death? 
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Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  kid  <s 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial 
fire ; [sway’d, 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
Or  wak'd  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne’er 

enroll ; so 

Chill  Penury  repress’d  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a flow'r  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless 
breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country’s 
blood.  so 

Th’  applause  of  list’ning  senates  to  com- 
mand, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 
To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a smiling  land, 

And  read  their  hist’ry  in  a nation’s  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade:  nor  circumscrib’d  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes 
confin'd;  [throne, 
Forbade  to  wade  through  skughter  to  a 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  man- 
kind; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to 
hide,  [shame ; 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse’s  flame. 

. Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learo’d  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life  75 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way. 

Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculp- 
ture deck’d, 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a sigh,  so 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  un- 
letter’d muse, 

The  pkee  of  fame  and  elegy  supply; 

And  many  a holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a prey,  st 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resign’d, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling’ring  look  be- 
hind! 


On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  re- 
quires; [cries, 

Ev’n  from  the  tomb,  the  voice  of  nature 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th’  unhonour'd 
dead,  [late; 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  re- 

If,  chance,  bv  lonely  Contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy 
fate: 

Haply  Borne  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
•Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of 
dawn, 

Brushing  with  hastv  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn: 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreaths  its  old  fantastic  roots  so 
high,  [stretch, 

His  listless  length  at  noon -tide  would  he 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling,  as  in 
scorn,  [rove; 
Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would 

Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz’d  with  care,  or  cross’d  in  hope- 
less love. 

One  morn  I miss'd  him  on  the  custom’d 
hill,  [tree ; 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite 

Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  not  at  the  wood  was  he; 

The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 
Slow  thro’  the  church -yard  path  we  saw 
him  borne; 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read) 
the  lay,  [thorn. 
Grav’d  on  the  stone  beneath’  yon  aged 


- ODE  ON  THE  SPRING. 

Lo!  where  the  rosy-bosom’d  hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train  appear, 

Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year! 

The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat,  s 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring: 

While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 
Their  gather’d  fragrance  fling.  10 

Where’er  the  oak’s  thick  branches  stretch 
A broader  browner  shade; 

Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 
O’er-canopies  the  glade, 

Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink  u 

With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 
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(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 

How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd, 

How  low,  how  little,  are  the  proud, 

How  indigent  the  great!  so 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care: 

The  panting  herds  repose: 

Yet  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 
The  busy  murmur  glows  1 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing,  js 

Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring, 

Ana  float  amid  the  liquid  noon: 

Some  lightly  o’er  the  current  skim, 

Some  show  their  gaily-gilded  trim 
Quick-glapcing  to  the  sun.  so 

To  Contemplation’s  sober  eye 
Such  is  the  race  of  man: 

And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly. 
Shall  end  where  they  began. 

Alike  the  busy  and  the  gav  m 

But  flutter  through  life’s  little  day, 

In  fortune’s  varying  colours  drest: 

Brush’d  by  the  hand  of  rough  mischance, 
Or  chill'd  by  age,  their  airy  dance 
They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest.  10 

Methinks  I hear  in  accents  low 
The  sportive  kind  reply; 

Poor  moralist!  and  what  art  thou? 

A solitary  fly! 

Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets,  45 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display : 

On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown: 

Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone  — 

We  frolic  while  'tis  May.  50 

THE  BARD.  > 

I.  1. 

‘Ruin  seise  thee,  ruthless  king! 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait; 

Though,  fann'd  by  Conquest’s  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 

Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail,  s 

Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria’s  curse,  from  Cambria’s  tears!’ 
Such  were  the  sounds,  that  o’er  the  crested 
pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scatter’d  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon’s  shaggy 
side  [array. 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long 
Stout  Glo’ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless 
trance.  [vering  lance. 
To  arms ! cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his  qui- 

1 Tho  following  Od*  I*  founded  on  & tradition  current 
In  Wales,  Ihnt  Edward  the  First,  when  he  completed  tho 
conquest  of  that  country , ordered  all  the  Bards,  that 
fell  into  his  hands,  to  be  put  to  death. 


I.  2. 

On  a rock,  whose  haughty  brow  is 
Frowns  o’er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 

With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood, 

(Loose  his  heard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream'd,  like  a meteor,  to  the  troubled  air): 
And  with  a master's  hand,  and  prophet's  fire, 
Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  bis  lyre. 

‘Hark,  how  each  giant-oak,  and  desert  cave, 
Sighs  to  the  torrent’s  awful  voice  beneath! 
O'er  thee,  oh  King?  their  hundred  arms 
they  wave,  jj 
Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  : 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria’s  fatal  day, 
To  high-born  Hoel’s  harp,  or  soft  Llewel- 
lyn's lay. 

L 3. 

‘Cold  is  Cadwnllo's  tongue, 

That  hush'd  the  stormy'  main;  ss 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed: 
Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Mordred,  whose  magic  song  [head. 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp’d 
On  dreary  Arvon’s  shore  they  lie,  as 

Smear’d  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale: 

Far,  far  aloof  th’  affrighted  ravens  sail; 
The  famish’d  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 
Pear,  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 
Dear,  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes. 
Dear,  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  m; 

heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country’s  cries  — 
No  more  I weep.  They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  clifls,  a grisly  band, 

I see  them  sit.,  they  lingor  yet,  45 

Avengers  of  their  native  lnnd: 

With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join. 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  ol 
thy  line.’ 

II.  1. 

‘V  cave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
Tho  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race ; 5c 
Give  ample  room,  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 

Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night. 

When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright; 
The  shrieks  of  death,  through  Berkeley’s 
roofs  that  ring,  ss 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  King! 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 
That  tcar’st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate. 
From  thee  be  bom,  who  o’er  thy  country 
hangs 

The  scourge  of  Heaven!  What  terrors 
round  him  wait!  so 
Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined. 
And  Sorrow’s  faded  form,  and  Solitude  be- 
hind. 
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n.  2. 

‘Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 

Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies! 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford  st 

A tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  Warrior  fled? 

Thy  son  is  gone.  He  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noon -tide  beam 
were  born? 

Gone  to  salute  the  rising  Mom.  70 

Fair  laughs  the  Morn,  and  soft  the  Zephyr 
blows, 

While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the 
helm;  [sway,  75 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind’s 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his 
evening  prey. 

n.  s. 

‘Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 

The  rich  repast  prepare: 

Reft  of  a crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast; 
Close  by  the  regal  chair  so 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 

Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse? 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined 
course,  85  [their  way. 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow 
Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London’s  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 
Revere  his  consort’s  faith,  his  father’s  fame, 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper’s  holy  head ! 
Above,  b^low,  the  rose  of  snow. 

Twined  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread: 
The  bristled  Boar  in  infant  gore 
Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 

Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed 
loom,  95  [his  doom. 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify 

III.  1. 

‘Edward,  lol  to  sudden  fate 
(Weave  we  the  woof.  The  thread  is  spun.) 
Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 

(The  web  is  wove.  The  work,  is  done.')  100 
Stay,  oh  stay!  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbloss’d,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 
They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 


But  oh!  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon’s 
height,  10s 

Descending  slow,  their  glittering  skirts  unroll? 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight, 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul  ! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings!  Britannia's 
issue,  hail  I no 

HI.  2. 

‘Girt  with  many  a baron  bold 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear; 

And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old, 

In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 

In  the  midst  a form  divine!  ns 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awo-commanding  face, 
Attemper’d  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 

What  strings  sympbonious  tremble  in  the  air, 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her 
play !_  _ no 

Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear  I 
They  breathe  a soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she 
sings,  pour’d  wings. 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  her  many-co- 

m.  3. 

‘The  verse  adorn  again  176 

Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 

And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  drest. 

In  buskin’d  measures  move 
Bale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 

With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast, 
A voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir, 

Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear; 

And  distant  warblings  lessen  .on  my  ear, 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 

Fond,  impious  man,  think'st  thou,  yon  san- 
guine cloud,  135 
Raised  by  thy  breath,  hath  quench’d  the 
orb  of  day?  ' 

To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me : with  joy  I see 
The  different  doom  our  fates  assign.  140 
Be  thine  Despair,  and  sceptred  Care; 

To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine.’ 

He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  moun- 
tain’s height 

Deep  in  tho  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to 
endless  night. 
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TOBIAS  SMOLLET. 

Born  1721.  Died  1771. 


THE  TEARS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn! 

Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renown’d, 

Lie  slaughter’d  on  their  native  ground; 

Tby  hospitable  roofs  no  more,  »-j 

Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 

In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 

The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  secs  afar 

His  all  become  the  prey  of  war;  lu  j 

Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 

Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 

Thy  swains  are  famish'd  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks; 
Thy  ravish’d  virgins  shriek  in  vain;  is 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it  then,  in  every  clime, 

Through  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time, 
Thy  martial  glory,  crown'd  with  praise, 

Still  shone  with  undiminish’d  blaze?  so 
Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke, 

Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 

What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 

By  civil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay  24 

No  more  shall  cheer  tho  happy  day: 

No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night: 


No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow. 

And  nought  bo  heard  but  sounds  of  woe,  30 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o’er  the  silent  plain. 

O baneful  cause,  oh!  fatal  morn, 

Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn! 

The  sons  against  their  father  stood,  *j 
The  parent  shed  his  children’s  blood. 

Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 

The  victor’s  soul  was  not  appeased: 

The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames,  and  murd’ring  steel  1 40 

The  pious  mother,  doom'd  to  death, 
Forsaken  wanders  o’er  the  heath, 

The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head, 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread; 

Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend,  44 

She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend; 
And  stretch’d  beneath  th'  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  o’er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins. 
And  unimpair'd  remembrance  reigns,  so 
Resentment  of  my  country’s  fate, 

Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat; 

And,  spite,  of  her  insulting  foe, 

My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow; 

‘M 


ourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
y banish'd  peace,  thy  laurels  torn.' 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

Born  1729.  Died  1774. 


THE  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  a garden 
smiled,  [wild ; 

And  still  where  many  a garden-flower  grows 
There,  where  a few  tom  shrubs  the  place 
disclose, 

The  village  preacher’s  modest  mansion  rose. 
A man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear,  6 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year, 
Remote  from  towns  ho  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e’er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change, 
his  place; 

Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  Teamed  to 
prize,  [rise. 

More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to 


His  bouse  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant 
train,  (pain ; 

He  chid  their  wand’rings,  but  relieved  their 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  Deard,  descending  swept  his  aged 
breast; 

The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims 
allowed ; 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away; 
Wept  o’er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow 
done,  [were  won. 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  shewed  how  fields 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn- 
ed to  glow, 

And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe; 
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Cureless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his 
pride,  [side; 

Ami  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt 
for  all.  30 

And  as  a bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the 
• skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 
Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  ana  pain,  by  turns  dis- 
may'd, 

The  reverend  champion  stood.  At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling 
soul;  [to  raise, 

Comfort  came  down,  the  trembling  wretch 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper’d 
praise.  to 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorn’d  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail’d  with  double 
sway  [pray. 

And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remain’d  to 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man  ts 
With  ready  aval,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
E’en  children  follow’d  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck’d  his  gown  to  share  the  good 
man's  smile. 

His  ready  smile  a parent's  warmth  express’d, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares 
distress’d ; so  [given, 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in 
Heaven. 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves 
the  storm, 

Thongh  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds 
are  spread,  53 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


THE  TRAVELLER. 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 

Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carpathian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the 
door; 

Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies,  3 
A weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies; 
Where’er  I roam,  whatever  realms  I see, 
My  heart,  untravelled,  fondly  turns  to  thee : 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless 
pain  [chain.  10 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a lengthening 


Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints 
attend. 

Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests 
retire  [fire; 

To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain 
repair  13 

And  every  stranger  finds  a ready  chair; 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty 
crowned, 

Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jeata  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale, 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
Ana  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to 
share,  [care; 

My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and 
Impelled  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue  53 
Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the 
view; 

That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I follow,  flies; 

My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own. 

E’en  now  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I sit  me  down  a pensive  hour  to  spend ; 
And  placed  on  nigh , above  the  storm’s 

career,  [appear; 

Look  downward  where  a hundred  realms 

Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide. 
The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd’s  humbler 

Pride-  • [bine, 

When  thus  creation’s  charms  around  com- 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  re- 
pine? 

Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humble  bosom 
vain?  so 

Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 

Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splen- 
dour crown'd ; 4S 

Yc  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion 
round; 

Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  breezy 

gale;  [vale; 

Yc  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flowery 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine; 
Creation’s  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine. 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

Sweet  Auburn ! loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  la- 
bouring swain, 
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Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summers  lingering  blooms  de- 
layed ; 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innoeence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could 
please; 

How  often  have  I loitered  o’er  thy  green, 
Wherehumble  happiness  endeared  each  scene-, 
How  often  have  I paused  on  every  charm, 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm,  10 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topp’d  the  neigh- 
boring hill ; [shade, 
The  hawthorn  bushv  with  scats  beneath  the 
For  talking  age  and  whisn’ring  lovers  made  ! 
How  often  have  I blest  the  coming  day,  is 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free. 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ! 
While  many  a pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed: 
And  many  a gambol  frolicked  o’er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength 
went  round ; 

And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired. 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 


The  bashful  virgin’s  side-long  looks  of  love, 
The  matron’s  glance  that  would  those  looks 
reprove;  [like  these 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  I sports 
Withk  sweet  succession  taught  e’en  toil  to 
please;  [fluence  shed, 
These  round  the  bowers  their  cheerful  in- 
These  were  thy  charms  — but  all  these 
charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms 
withdrawn ; 

Amidst  the  bowers  the  tyrant’s  hand  is  seen, 
And  Desolation  saddens  all  the  green: 

One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain; 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the 
day, 

But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy 

way ; 

Along  the  glades  a solitary'  guest, 

The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies. 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries: 
Sunk  arc  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  grass  o’ertops  the  mould’ring 
wall,  [hand, 

And  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler’s 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 


WILLIAM  COLLINS. 


William  Collins'  short  and  melancholy  history  is  soon  I 
told : he  was  bom  in  Chichester  in  1720  and  was  the  son  i 
of  a hatter;  ho  received  a pood  education  and  took  the  ; 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Oxford  1744,  after  which 
he  repaired  to  London  to  procun  his  living  by  his  pen. 
Ho  had  during  his  stay  at  Oxford  published  (1742)  the 
Oriental  Eclogues,  which  In  spito  of  their  possessing  high 
merit  and  giving  evidence  of  a superior  talent,  were 
wholly  neglected.  In  174#  he  published  In  London  his 
•Odes'  which  also,  although  remarkable  for  their  beauty 
and  partly  of  idea , wore  not  duly  appreciated  till  after 


the  poet's  death.  This  neglect  broke  his  spirits,  and 
ho  became  indolent  and  dissipated.  But  on  the  occasion 
of  Thompson's  doath  ho  composed  1747  another  most 
beautiful  Ode.  Whilst  Collins  was  suffering  from  poverty 
his  uncle  died  and  left  him  L,  1000  with  which  he  paid  hi» 
bookseller's  claims  and  then  sunk  into  still  greater  indo- 
lence, he  became  subject  to  fits  of  depression  and  fell  into 
a stato  of  melancholy  to  such  a degree  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  confine  him  in  a lunatic  asylnm  for  some  time: 
he  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  care  of  his  sister  till 
he  died  in  17&6. 


THE  PASSIONS. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 

The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng’d  around  her  magic  cell, 

Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting,  5 

Posscst  beyond  the  Muse’s  painting; 

Bj’  turns  they  felt  tho  glowing  mind, 
Disturb’d,  delighted,  raised,  refined: 

Till  once,  ’tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Fill’d  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired,  10 

From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound, 
And,  as  they  oft  had  beard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 


Each,  for  Madness  ruled  the  hour,  15 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 
First  Fear  liis  band,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder’d  laid, 

And  back  recoil’d,  he  knew  not  why, 

E’en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made,  so 
Next  Auger  rush’d,  his  eyes  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  own’d  his  secret  stings, 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

( With  woful  measures  wan  Despair « 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled, 

A solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 

I ’Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  ’twas  wild. 
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But  thou,  O Hope ! with  eye*  *o  fair, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure?  jo 
Still  it  whisper’d  promised  pleasure, 

And  bade  the  lovely  seenes  at  distance 
hail  1 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong, 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  call’d  on  Echo  still  through  all  the 
song;  34 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at 
every  close, 

And  Hope  enchanted  Bmiled,  and  waved 
her  golden  hair. 

And  longer  had  she  sung  — but,  with  a 
frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose,  «o 

He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thun- 
der down, 

And,  with  a withering  look, 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 

And  blew  a blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
■Were  ne’er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of 
woe  1 44 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  side  |bctween, 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied,  40 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltcr’d  mien, 
While  each  strain’d  ball  of  sight  seem’d  burst- 
ing from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy , to  nought  were 
fix’d, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state! 

Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was 
mix’d,  as 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving 
call’d  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  up-raised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired, 

And  from  her  wild  sequester’d  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet,  60 
Pour’d  through  the  mellow  born  her  pen- 
sive soul: 

And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 
Bubbling  runnels  join’d  the  sound; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled 
measure  stole, 

Or  o’er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond 
delay,  86 

Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing, 

Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 


Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket 

rung,  [known; 

The  hunter’s  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad 
The  oak-crown’d  Sisters,  and  their  chaste- 
eyed  Queen,  76 

Satyrs  and  Sylvan  boys  were  seen, 
Peeping  from  lbrth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear, 

And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his 
bcechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy’s  ecstatic  trial;  so 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved 
the  best. 

They  would  have  thought,  who  heard 
the  strain,  so  [maids, 

They  saw  in  Tcmpe’s  vale  her  native 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing; 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss’d  tho 
strings,  [round ; 

Love  framed  with  Mirth  a gay  fantastic 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen , her  zone 
unbound ; 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy 
- wings. 

O Music  1 sphere-descended  maid,  *6 

Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid, 

Why,  Goddess,  why  to  us  denied, 

Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside? 

As,  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 

You  learn’d  an  all-commanding  power,  ioo 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O nymph  endear’d, 

Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 

Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 

Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art? 

Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time,  106 

Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime! 

Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age, 

Filf  thy  recording  Sister’s  page  — 

'Tis  said,  and  1 believe  the  tale, 

Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail,  no 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 

Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age ; 
E’en  all  at  once  together  found 
Cecilia’s  mingled  world  of  sound  — 

O,  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease,  m 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece : 

Return  in  all  thy  simple  state! 

Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate  I 


But,  O,  how  alter’d  was  it*  sprightlier  tone ! 
When  Cheerfulness,  a nymph  of  healthiest 
hue,  70 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulders  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemm’d  with  morning  dew, 


ODE. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest  I 
W hen  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 

; Returns  to  deck  their  hallow’d  mould, 
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She  there  shall  dress  a sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  Fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 


There  Honour  comes,  a pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  a while  repair 
To  dwell  a weeping  hermit  there! 


MARK  AKENSIDE. 


Mark  AkensiJe  both  a physician  and  a poet,  was  l*om 
atNcvrcaat)c-upon-Tyneinthcyearl731.  He  received  his 
education  in  a yriunmar school  at  the  expense  of  a 'society 
of  dissenters,  who  hoped  that  he  would  become  their  min* 
Isler  at  a future  period,  but  his  opinions  changed,  end 
after  having  honourably  refunded  the  money  advanced  fur 
iris  education,  he  studied  medicine,  and  in  1744  took  his 
degree  of  M.  P.  His  principal  poem  is  ’The  Pleasures 
nf  the  Imagination'  which  wna  published  in  1744  and  Is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  hi, ink  verse  in  the  English 
language.  Many  of  his  productions  appeared  in  the 
'Gentlemen's  Magarine',  which  afterwards  were  collected 


by  Mr.  liurke  and  published  iu  his  work  : 'The  life,  am- 
. Inga  arid  genius  of  Akenside.'  To  this  gentleman  us 
' are  indebted  for  the  authentic  account  of  the  poet's  Ilfs. 

' He  Informs  ua  that  Akenside  was  a phyaidau  of  coo- 
slderabie  merit,  bnt  that  he  had  to  struggle  hard  to  ob- 
tain a good  practise,  and  at  the  time  he  commenced  hit 
; profession  in  London,  had  it  not  been  for  an  annuity  of 
i /.,  300  per  annum  allowed  him  by  his  friend  Mr.  Dyson, 
he  would  have  boon  involved  In  serious  difficulties. 
i wrote  also  several  medical  works  and  wna  in  the  nrioit 
; of  his  career  when  he  died  of  a putrid  fover  In  1770  In 
; the  4tuh  year  of  his  age 


UENIU8. 

From  Heav’n  my  strains  begin;  from  Heav’n 
descends 

The  flame  of  genius  to  the  human  breast, 
And  love,  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy, 

And  inspiration.  Ere  the  radiant  Sun, 
Sprang  from  the  east,  or  ’midst  the  vault 
of  night  s 

The  Moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp; 

Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams  aporn'd 
the  globe, 

Or  Wisdom  taught  the  sous  of  men  her  lore; 
Then  liv'd  th’  almighty  One ; then,  deep 
retir'd 

In  his  unfathom’d  essence,  view’d  the  forms, 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things; 

The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lump, 
The  mountains,  woods,  anil  streams,  the 
rolling  globe, 

And  Wisdom’s  mien  celestial.  From  the 
first 

Of  days  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fix'd,  is 
His  admiration:  till  in  time  complete, 

What  he  admir'd,  and  lov'd,  his  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.  Hence  the  breath 
Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame; 
flence  the  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding 
waves;  jo  [and  cold; 
Hence  light  and  shade  alternate;  warmth 
And  clear  autumnal  skies,  and  vernal 
show’rs ; 

And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 


To  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere. 
The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  Heav’n : to  some  she 
gave 

To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 
Of  time,  and  space,  and  fate’s  unbroken 
chain ; “ 

And  will’s  quick  impulse:  others  by  the  ham. 
She  led  o’er  vales  and  mountains,  to  exploit 
What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  wins 
Of  herbs  and  flow’rs ; or  what  the  beams 
of  mom  . , 

Draw  forth,  distilling  from  the  elifted  rind 
In  balmy  tears.  But  some  to  higher  hopes 
Were  destin’d:  some  within  a finer  mould 
She  wrought  and  temper'd  with  a purer 
flame. 

To  these  the  Sire  Omnipotent  unfolds 
The  world’s  harmonious  volume,  there  to 
read  ** 

The  transcript  of  himself.  On  ev’ry  P*rt  . 
They  trace  the  bright  impressions  of  bi> 
band ; 

In  earth,  or  air,  the  meadow’s  purple  stone'- 
The  moon’s  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin* 
form  [tn*J 

Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  por- 
That  uncreated  Beauty  which  delights 
The  Mind  supreme.  They  also  feel  hfr 
charms, 

Enamour’d : they  partake  th’  eternal  joy. 


But  not  alike  to  ev’ry  mortal  eye 
Is  this  great  scene  unveil’d.  For  since  the 
claims  js 

Of  social  life  to  difFrent  labours  urge 
The  active  pow’rs  of  man ; with  wise  intent 
The  hand  of  Nature  on  peculiar  minds 
Imprints  a difFrent  bias,  and  to  each 
Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil.  30 


GREATNESS. 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  rais’d 
Amid  the  vast  creation?  why  ordain’d  [e,v0 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  _ pi'-rc«ng 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limits  of  his  fr*®f 
But  that  th’  Omnipotent  might  send  h® 
forth,  1 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  pow’rs, 
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As  on  a boundless  theatre,  to  ran 
The  great  career  of  justice;  to  exalt 
His  geu’rous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his 
breast;  10 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and 
pain,  [voice 

To  hold  his  course  unfalt’ring,  while  the 
Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward,  js 
Th'  applauding  smile  of  lieav’n.  Else 
wherefore  burns 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope, 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer 
things,  [the  mind, 

And  mocks  possession?  Wherefore  darts 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace  -jo 
Majestic  forms;  impatient  to  be  free: 
Spurning  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might; 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils; 
Proud  to  be  daring?  Who  but  rather  turns 
To  Heav'n's  broad  lire  his  unconstrained 
view,  55 

Than  to  the  glimm’ring  of  a waxen  flame! 
Who  that  from  Alpine  heights  his  lab’ring 
eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 
Nilus,  or  Ganges,  rolling  bis  bright  wave 
Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires 
black  with  shade,  so 
And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze, 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a scanty  rill, 

That  murmurs  at  his  feet?  The  high-born 
soul 

Disdains  to  rest  her  Heav’n-asniring  wing 
Beneath  it’s  native  quarry.  Tir’d  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air;  pursues  the  flying 

. storm;  [heav’ns; 

Rides  on  the  volley’d  lightning  through  the 


Or  yok’d  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern 
blast  [she  soars 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.  Then  high 
The  blue  profound , and  hov’ring  round  the  Sun, 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light ; beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  time.  Thence  far  ef- 
fus’d 45 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets;  through  its  burning  signs, 
Exulting,  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 
Whoso  blended  light  as  with  a milky  zone 
Invests  the  orient.  Now  amaz'd  she  views 
Th’  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits 
hold,  [abode ; 

Beyond  this  concave  Ileav’n,  their  calm 
And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 
Has  travell’d  the  profound  six  thousand 


She  meditates  th’  eternal  depth  below; 

Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 
She  plunges;  soon  o’erwhelm’d  ana  swal- 
low'd up  60 

In  that  immense  of  being.  There  her  hopes 
Best  at  the  fated  goal.  For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  sov’reign  Maker  said, 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight. 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown,  65 

PowVs  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure’s  flow'ry 
lap, 

The  soul  should  find  enjoyment:  but  from 
these 

Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 
Through  all  th’  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her 
view, 

Till  ev’ry  bound  at  length  should  disappear 
And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE. 


William  Sbenxtono,  born  In  Shropshire  1714,  waa  an 
inthor  of  odes,  elegies,  ballads  and  pastorals.  Being  of 
ta ambitious  character,  Ue  would  probably  have  risen 
lo  celebrity,  had  he  not  devoted  the  chief  part  of  ills 
time  to  ornamental  gardening.  Of  his  miscellaneous 


pieces,  his  ‘Judgment  of  Hercules'  and  ‘Village  School- 
mistress', are  the  best  known.  After  his  death  (1763), 
his  works  were  published  in  three  volumes  consisting  of 
poetical  eaaays,  and  his  correspondence. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  HOME. 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees, 
Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep ; 

My  grottos  are  shaded  with  trees, 

And  my  hills  are  white  over  with  sheep. 

I seldom  have  met  with  a loss,  5 

Such  health  do  my  fountains  bestoVr; 

My  fountains  are  bordered  with  moss, 
Where  the  harebells  and  violets  blow. 


Not  a pine  in  my  grove  is  there  seen, 

But  with  tendrils  of  woodbine  is  bound; 
Not  a beech's  more  beautiful  green, 

But  a sweet-brier  entwines  it  around. 
Not  my  fields,  in  the  prime  of  the  year, 
More  charms  than  my  cattle  unfold; 

Not  a brook  that  is  limpid  and  clear,  15 
But  it  glitters  with  fishes  of  gold. 
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Olio  would  think  she  might  like  to  retire 
To  the  bower  I have  laboured  to  rear ; 
Not  a shrub  that  I heard  her 'admire, 

But  I hasted  and  planted  it  there.  in 
Oh,  how  sudden  the  jessamine  strove  , 
With  the  lilac  to  render  it  gayl  * 
Already  it  calls  for  my  love 
To  prune  the  wild  branches  away. 


Above  all  Persian  luxe,  or  Attic  art,  5i 
The  rude  majestic  monument  arose. 

Progressive  ages  carol  I’d  forth  his  fame ; 
Sires,  to  his  praise,  attuned  their  chil- 
dren’s tongue; 

The  hoary  Droid  fed  the  generous  flame, 
While  in  such  strains  the  reverend  wizard 
sung:  — 20 


From  the  plains,  from  the  woodlands,  and 


From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow! 

And  when  her  bright  form  shall  appear, 
Each  bird  shall  harmoniously  join  jo 

In  a concert  so  soft  and  so  clear, 

As  — she  may  not  be  fond  to  resign. 

I have  found  out  a gift  for  my  fair, 

I have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons 
breed ; — • 

But  let  mo  such  plunder  forbear,  ss 

She  will  say  ’twas  a barbarous  deed; 

For  he  ne’er  could  be  true,  she  averred, 
Who  would  rob  a poor  bird  of  its  young; 

And  I loved  her  the  more  when  1 heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue,  to 

I have  beard  her  with  sweetness  unfold 
How  that  pity  was  due  to  a dove ; 

That  it  ever  attended  the  bold, 

And  she  called  it  the  sister  of  love. 

But  her  words  such  a pleasure  convey, 

So  much  I her  accent  adore, 

Let  her  speak,  and  whatever  she  say, 
Methinks  I should  love  her  the  more. 


ANCIENT  BBITONS. 

And  see  Plinlimmon  1 cv’n  the  youthful 
sight  [pain ! 

Scales  the  proud  hill’s  ethereal  cliffs  with 
Such  Caer-caradoc!  thy  stupendous  height, 
Whose  ample  shade  obscures  th’  Iernian 
main. 

Bleak,  joyless  regions  1 where,  by  science 
fired,  5 [bend; 

Some  prying  sage  his  lonely  step  may 
There,  by  the  love  of  novel  plants  inspired, 
Invidious  view  the  clambering  goats  ascend. 

Yet  for  those  mountains,  clad  with  lasting 
snow, 

The  lreeborn  Briton  left  his  greenest  mead, 
Receding  sullen  from  his  mightier  foe, 

For  hero  he  saw  fair  Liberty  recede. 

Then  if  a chief  perform’d  a patriot’s  part, 
Sustain’d  her  drooping  sons,  repell'd  her 
foes, 


‘Go  forth,  my  sons;  — for  what  is  vital 
breath, 

Your  gods  expell'd,  your  liberty  resign'd? 
Goforth,  my  sons!  for  what  is  instant  death 
To  souls  secure  perennial  joys  to  find? 

For  scenes  there  are,  unknown  to  war  or 
pain,  25  [rant’s  wound ; 
Where  drops  the  balm  that  heals  a ty- 
Whore  patriots,  blest  with  boundless  free- 
dom, reign,  [crown’d 
With  mistletoe’s  mysterious  garlands 

Such  are  the  names  that  grace  your  mystic 
songs;  [fire; 

Your  solemn  woods  resound  their  martial 
To  you,  my  sons,  the  ritual  meed  belongs, 
If  in  the  cause  you  vanquish  or  expire. 

Hark ! from  the  sacred  oak  that  crowns  the 
groves,  [warms ; 

What  awful  voice,  niv  raptured  bosom 
This  is  the  favour'd  moment  heaven  ap- 
proves; 26 

Sound  the  shrill  trump;  this  instant, 
sound  to  arms’. 

Theirs  was  the  science  of  a martial  race. 
To  shape  the  lance,  or  decorate  the  shield 
Ev'n  the  fair  virgin  stain’d  her  native  grace 
To  give  new  horrors  to  the  tented  field. 

Now,  for  some  check  where  guilty  blushes 
glow, 

For  some  false  Florimel’s  impure  disguise, 
The  listed  youth,  nor  war’s  loud  signal  know, 
Nor  virtue’s  call,  nor  fame’s  imperial  prize. 

Then  if  soft  concord  lull’d  their  fears  to  sleep. 
Inert  and  silent  slept  the  manly  car; 

But  rush’d  horrific  o’er  the  fearful  steep, 

If  freedom's  awful  clarion  breathed  to  war. 

Now  the  sleek  courtier,  indolent,  and  vain, 
Throned  in  the  splendid  carriage  glides 
supine ; 50 

To  taint  his  virtue  with  a foreign  stain. 

Or  at  a favourite’s  board  his  faith  resign. 

Leave  then,  O Luxury  1 this  happy  soil! 

Chase  her,  Britannia,  to  some  hostile  shore; 
Or  fleece  the  baneful  pest  with  annual  spoil. 
And  let  thy  virtuous  offspring  weep  no 
. more ! 
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THE  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH.  > 

Will  you  hear  how  once  repining 
Great  Eliza  captive  lay? 

Each  ambitious  thought  resigning, 

Foe  to  riches,  pomp,  and  sway. 

While  the  nymphs  and  swaius  delighted  5 
Tript  around  in  all  their  pride; 

Envying  joys  by  others  slighted, 

Thus  the  royal  maiden  cried:  — 

‘Bred  on  plains,  or  born  in  valleys, 

Who  would  bid  those  scenes  adieu?  i# 
Stranger  to  the  arts  of  malice, 

Who  would  ever  courts  pursue? 

Malice  never  taught  to  treasure, 

Censure  never  taught  to  bear: 

Love  is  all  the  shepherd’s  pleasure;  *» 
Love  is  all  the  damsel’s  care. 

How  can  they  of  humble  station 
Vainly  blame  the  powers  above? 

Or  accuse  the  dispensation 
Wliich  allows  them  all  to  love?  20 

Love  like  air  is  widely  given; 

Power  nor  chance  can  these  restrain; 
Truest,  noblest  gift  of  heavenl 
Only  purest  on  the  plain  1 

Peers  can  no  such  charms  disoover,  44 
All  in  stars  and  garters  drest, 

As,  on  Sundays,  does  the  lover, 

With  his  nosegay  on  his  breast. 

Pinks  and  roses  in  profusion, 

Said  to  fade  when  Chloc’s  near;  *o 
hops  may  use  the  same  allusion, 

' out  the  shepherd  is  sincere. 

Hark  to  yonder  milk-maid  singing 
Cheerly  o’er  the  brimming  pail; 

Cowslips  all  around  her  springing  as 

Sweetly  paint  the  golden  vale. 

Never  yet  did  courtly  maiden 
Move  so  sprightly,  look  so  fair: 

Never  breast  with  jewels  laden 
Pour  a song  so  void  of  care.  40 


1 Alluding  to  n story  recorded  of  her,  when  *h«  wits 
prisoner  at  Woodstock,  15M. 


Would  indulgent  Heaven  had  granted 
Me  some  rural  damsel’s  purl ! 

All  the  empire  I had  wanted 

Then  had  been  my  shepherd’s  heart. 

Then,  with  him,  o’er  hills  and  mountains, 
Free  from  fetters,  might  I rove: 

Fearless  taste  the  crystal  fountains; 
Peaceful  sleep  beneath  the  grove 

Rustics  had  been  more  forgiving; 

Partial  to  my  virgin  bloom:  so 

None  had  envied  me  when  living; 

None  had  triumph’d  o’er  my  tomb.’ 

DESCRIPTION  OP  VIRTUE. 

This,  whose  attire  less  clogg’d  with  art  ap- 
pear'd, 

The  simple  sweets  of  innocence  endear'd. 
Her  sprightly  bloom , her  quick  sagacious 
. e>’e>. 

Show'd  native  merit,  mix’d  with  modesty. 
Her  air  diffused  a mild  yet  awful  ray,  4 
Severely  sweet,  and  innocently  gay.  ’ 

Such  the  chaste  image  of  the  martial  maid, 
In  artless  folds  of  virgin  white  array'd! 

She  let  no  borrow’d  rose  her  cheeks  adorn, 
Her  blushing  cheeks,  that  shamed  the  purple 
morn ; 10 

Her  charms  nor  bail  nor  wanted  artful  foils, 
Or  studied  gestures,  or  well-practised  smiles. 
She  scorn’d  the  toys  which  render  beauty 
less; 

She  proved  th’  engaging  chastity  of  dress; 
And  while  she  chose  in  native  charms  to 
shine,  to  [divine. 

Ev’n  thus  she  seem’d,  nay,  more  than  seem’d, 
One  modest  emerald  clasp’d  the  robe  she 
wore,  [bore 

And,  in  her  hand,  th’  imperial  sword  she 
Sublime  her  height,  majestic  ^as  her  pace, 
And  match’d  the  awfnl  honours  of  her  face. 
The  shrubs,  the  flowers,  that  deck’d  the 
verdant  ground, 

Seem’d,  where  she  trod , with  rising  lustre 
crown’d.  [ warm’d ; 

Still  her  approach  with  stronger  influence 
She  pleaseo,  while  distant;  but,  when  near, 
she  charm’d. 

So  strikes  the  gazer’s  eye,  the  silver  gleam, 
That  glittering  quivers  o'er  a distant  stream: 
But  from  its  banks  we  see  new  beauties  rise, 
And,  in  its  crystal  bosom,  trace  the  skies. 
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JAMES  MACPHERSON. 


James  Macpherson  vu  born  at  Kingusaie,  Invemess- 
sltire  in  1738,  and  educated  at  Aberdeen  for  the  church. 
A poem  called  ‘The  Highlander*,  which  be  wrote  at  the 
age  of  twenty , and  published  in  hia  own  name,  is  a 
wretched  production:  but  in  the  year  1760  ho  created  a 
commotion  by  the  publication  of  a volume , entitled 
‘Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry,  translated  from  the  Gaelic 
or  Er»e  Language.’  The  public  received  thia  work  with 
great  favour,  and  a subscription  was  soon  raised  to  onablo 
the  translator  to  make  a journey  into  the  Highlands,  in 
kearch  of  farther  materials.  This  journey  was  not  with- 
out fruit,  for  in  176‘J  he  published  'Flngal.  an  Ancient 
Epic  Poem,  in  Six  Books’,  and  in  the  following  year 
‘Temora’ , in  eight  parts , both  of  which  he  affirmed  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  the  Gaelic  tonguo.  In 
1778  he  tried  to  make  a translation  of  the  Iliad,  but 
completely  failed.  Macpherson  having  become  rich, 
purchased  in  1789  an  estate  in  the  Highlands,  and  built 


a house  on  it  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  villa,  where  h* 
died  1796,  and  was  at  his  own  request  buried  in  West- 
minster-Abbey.  The  authenticity  of  his  works  has 
caused  a controversy  which  Is  not  yet  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded. The  opinion  of  many  Is,  that  those  poems  whteh 
i he  represents  as  originally  written  in  the  Gaelic  are  the 
production  of  his  own  pen  ; the  supporters  of  this  ar- 
gument maintain  that  there  were  no  Epic  poems  amon? 
the  old  Scottish  clans.  The  Highland  Society  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  one  poem  with  the  same  name  or  the 
same  contents  as  those  published  by  Macpherson ; on  the 
other  hand  many  of  the  names  and  incidents  in  the  poems 
coincide  with  those  handed  down  by  tradition,  in  the  North 
of  Scotland.  The  style  of  Ossian.  whoso  poetry  Mac- 
pherson pretended  to  have  discovered  is  grand,  wild  and 
melancholy,  yet  a sameness  of  the  ideas  soon  renders  Its 
perusal  tedious. 


CALTHON  AND  COLMAL. 

Pleasant  is  the  voice  of  thy  song,  thou 
lonely  dweller  of  the  rock  I It  comes  on  the 
sound  of  the  stream,  along  the  narrow  vale. 
My  soul  awakes,  O stranger!  in  the  midst 
of’my  hall.  I stretch  my  hand  to  the  spear, 
as  in  the  days  of  other  years,  I stretch  my 
hand,  but  it  is  feeble;  and  tho  sigh  of  tnv 
bosom  grows.  . Wilt  thou  not  listen,  son  of 
the  rock!  to  the  song  of  Ossian?  My  soul 
is  full  of  other  times;  the  joy  of  my  youth 
returns.  Thus  the  sun  appears  in  the  west, 
after  the  steps  of  bis  brightness  have  moved 
behind  a storm:  the  green  hills  lift  their 
dewy  heads:  the  blue  streams  rejoice  in  the 
vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his 
staff;  his  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam. 
Dost  thou  not  behold,  son  of  the  rock!  a 
shield  in  Ossian 's  hall?  It  is  marked  with 
the  strokes  of  battle;  and  the  brightness  of 
its  bosses  HA  failed.  That  shield  the  great 
Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief  of  streamy  Teu- 
tha.  Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  battle,  before 
he  fell  by  Ossian’s  spear.  Listen,  son  of 
tho  rock!  to  the  tale  of  other  years! 

Rathmor  was  a chief  of  Clutha.  The 
feeble  dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  gates  of 
Rathmor  were  never  shut,  his  feast  was 
always  spread.  The  sons  of  the  stranger 
came.  They  blessed  the  generous  cliief  of 
Cluthu.  Bards  raised  the  song,  and  touch- 
ed the  harp:  joy  brightened  on  the  face  of 
the  sad ! Dunthalmo  came,  in  his  pride,  and 
rushed  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  The 
chief  of  Clutha  overcame ; the  rage  of  Dun- 
thalmo rose.  He  came,  by  night,  with  his 
warriors;  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell 
in  his  hulls,  where  liis  feast  was  often  spread 
for  strangers.  . - 

Colmnl  and  Cnltbon  were  young,  the 
sons  of  car-borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in 
the  joy  of  youth,  into  their  father’s  hall. 


They  behold  him  in  his  blood ; their  burst- 
ing tears  descend.  The  soul  of  Dunthalmo 
melted,  when  he  saw  the  children  of  youth. 
He  brought  them  to  Alteutha's  walls;  they 
grew  in  the  house  of  their  foe.  They  bent 
the  bow  in  his  presence ; and  came  forth 
to  his  wars.  They  saw  the  fallen  walls  of 
their  fathers;  they  saw  the  green  thorn  in 
the  hall.  Their  tears  rushed  forth  in  secret 
At  times,  their  faces  were  sad.  Dunthalmo 
beheld  their  grief:  his  darkening  soul  design- 
ed their  death.  He  closed  them  in  two 
caves,  on  the  echoing  banks  of  Tcutha. 
The  sun  did  not  come  there  with  his  beams; 
nor  the  moon  of  heaven  by  night.  The 
sons  of  Rathmor  remained  in  darkness,  and 
foresaw  their  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  si- 
lence, the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Colmal. 
Her  eye  had  rolled  in  secret  on  Calthon: 
his  loveliness  swelled  in  her  soul.  She 
trembled  for  her  warrior;  but  what  could 
Colmal  do?  Her  arm  could  not  lift  the 
spear;  nor  was  the  sword  formed  for  her 
side.  Her  white  breast  never  rose  beneath 
a mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror  of 
heroes.  What  canst  thou  do , O Colmal ! 
for  the  falling  chief?  Her  steps  are  unequal: 
her  hair  is  loose ; her  eye  looks  wildly  through 
her  tears.  She  came,  by  nigbt,  to  the  hall. 
She  armed  her  lovely  form  in  steel;  the 
steel  of  a young  warrior,  who  fell  in  the 
first  of  his  battles.  She  came  to  the  cave 
of  Calthon,  and  loosened  the  thong  from 
his  hands. 

‘Arise, ‘son  of  Rathmor,’  she  said,  ‘arise, 
the  night  is  dark!  Let  us  fly  to  the  king 
of  Selma,  chief  of  fallen  Clutha  I I am  the 
son  of  Lamgal,  who  dwelt  in  thy  father’s 
hall.  I heard  of  thy  dark  dwelling  in  the 
cave,  and  my  soul  arose.  Arise,  son  of 
Rathmor,  arise,  the  night  is  dark!’  ‘Bleat 
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Toice !’  replied  the  chief,  ‘contest  thou  from 
the  cloud*  to  Calthon?  The  ghosts  of  his 
fathers  have  often  descended  in  his  dreams, 
since  the  gun  has  retired  from  his  eyes, 
and  darkness  has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art 
thou  the  son  of  Lamgal,  the  chief  I often 
saw  in  Clutha?  But  shall  I fly  to  Fingal, 
and  Colmal?  my  brother  low?  Will  1 fly  to 
Morven,  and  the  hero  closed  in  night?  No: 
give  me  that  spear,  son  of  Lamgal,  Calthon 
will  defend  his  brother  1’ 

‘A  thousand  warriors,’  replied  the  maid, 
‘stretch  their  spears  round  car-borne  Col- 
mnl.  What  can  Calthon  do  against  a host 
so  great?  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven, he  will  come  with  war.  His  arm  is 
stretched  forth  to  the  unhappy;  the  light- 
ning of  his  sword  is  round  the  weak.  Arise, 
thou  son  of  Rathmor!  the  shadows  will  fly 
away.  Arise,  or  thy  steps  may  be  seen, 
and  thou  must  fall  in  youth!’ 

The  sighing  hero  rose;  his  tears  descend 
for  car-borne  Colmal.  He  came  with  the 
maid  to  Selma’s  hall;  but  he  knew  not  that 
it  was  Colmal.  The  helmet  covered  her 
lovely  face.  Her  bosom  heaved  beneath 
the  steel.  Fingal  returned  from  the  chase, 
and  found  the  lovely  strangers.  — They 
were  like  two  beams  of  light,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ball  of  shells.  The  king  heard  the 
tale  of  grief;  and  turned  his  eyes  around. 
A thousand  heroes  half-rose  before  him; 
claiming  the  war  of  Teuthn.  I came  with 
my  spear  from  the  hill ; the  joy  of  battle 
rose  in  my  breast:  for  the  king  spoke  to 
Ossian  in  the  midst  of  a thousand  chiefs. 

•Son  of  my  strength,’  began  the  king, 
‘take  thou  the  spear  of  Fingal.  Go  to 
Teutha's  rushing  stream,  and  save  the  car- 
borne  Colmal.  Let  thy  fame  return  before 
thee  like  a pleasant  gale ; that  my  soul  may 
rejoice  over  my  son,  who  renews  the  re- 
nown of  our  fathers.  Ossian!  be  thou  a 
storm  in  war;  but  mild  when  the  foe  is 
low!  It  was  thus  my  fame  arose,  O my 
son ! be  thou  like  Selma's  chief.  When  the 
haughty  come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes  behold 
them  not.  But  my  arm  is  stretched  forth  to 
the  unhappy.  My  sword  defends  the  weak.’ 
I rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king.  I 
took  my  rattling  arms.  Diaran  rose  at  my 
side,  and  Dargo  king  of  spears.  Three  hun- 
dred youths  followed  our  steps;  the  lovely 
strangers  were  at  my  side.  Dunthalmo  heard 
the  sound  of  our  approach.  He  gathered  the 
strength  of  Teutha.  He  stood  on  a hill  with 
his  host  They  were  like  rocks  broken  with 
thunder,  when  tbeir  bent  trees  are  singed 
and  bare,  and  the  streams  of  their  chinks 
have  failed.  The  stream  of  Teutha  rolled, 
in  its  pride,  before  the  gloomy  foe.  I sent 


a bard  to  Dunthalmo,  to  offer  the  combat 
on  tho  plain;  but  he  smiled  in  the  darkness 
of  his  pride.  His  unsettled  host  moved  on 
the  hill ; like  the  mountain-cloud,  when  the 
blast  has  entered  its  womb,  and  scatters  the 
curling  gloom  on  every  side. 

They  brought  Colmal  to  Teutha’s  bank, 
bound  with  a thousand  thongs.  The  chief 
is  sad,  but  stately.  His  eye  is  on  his  friends ; 
for  we  stood  in  our  arms,  whilst  Teutha’s 
waters  rolled  between.  Dunthalmo  earn# 
with  his  spear,  and  pierced  the  hero’s  side, 
he  rolled  on  the  bank  in  his  blood.  We 
heard  his  broken  sighs.  Calthon  rushed 
into  the  stream.  I bounded  forward  on  my 
spear.  Teutha’s  race  fell  before  us.  Night 
came  rolling  down.  Dunthalmo  rested  on 
a rock  amidst  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of 
his  bosom  burned  against  tho  car-borne 
Calthon.  But  Calthon  stood  in  his  grief; 
he  mourned  the  fallen  Colmal ; Colmal  slain 
in  youth,  before  his  fame  arose! 

I bade  the  song  of  woe  to  rise,  to  sooth 
the  mournful  chief ; but  he  stood  beneath  a 
tree,  and  often  threw  his  spear  on  earth. 
The  humid  eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in  a 
secret  tear:  she  foresaw  the  fall  of  Dun- 
thalmo, or  of  Clutha’s  warlike  chief.  Now 
half  the  night  had  passed  awav.  Silence 
and  darkness  were  on  the  field.  Sleep 
rested  on  the  eyes  of  the  heroes : Calthon ’s 
settling  soul  was  still.  Ilis  eyes  were  half- 
closed  ; but  the  murmur  of  Teutha  had  not 
et  failed  in  his  car.  Pale,  and  showing 
is  wounds,  the  ghost  of  Colmal  came:  he 
bent  his  head  over  the  hero,  and  raised  his 
feeble  voice. 

‘Sleeps  the  son  of  liathmor  in  this  night, 
and  his  brother  low?  Did  we  not  rise  to 
the  ehace  together?  Pursued  we  not  the 
dark  brown  hinds?  Colmal  was  not  forgot 
till  he  fell ; till  death  had  blasted  bis  .youth. 
I lie  pale  beneath  the  rock  of  Lona.  O let 
Calthon  rise ! the  morning  comes  with  its 
beams;  Dunthalmo  will  dishonour  tho  fallen.’ 
He  passed  away  in  his  blast.  The  rising 
Calthon  saw  the  steps  of  his  departure.  He 
rushed  in  the  sound  of  his  steel.  — Un- 
happy Colmal  rose.  She  followed  her  hero 
through  night,  and  dragged  her  spear  be- 
hind. But  when  Calthou  came  to  Lona’s 
rock,  he  found  his  fallen  brother.  The  rage 
of  his  bosom  rose;  he  rushed  among  the 
foe.  The  groans  of  death  ascend.  They 
close  around  the  chief.  He  is  bound  in  the 
midst,  and  brought  to  gloomy  Dunthalmo. 
The  shout  of  joy  arose;  and  the  hills  of 
night  replied. 

1 started  at  the  sound,  and  took  my  fa- 
ther's spear.  Diaran  rose  at  my  side;  and 
thff  youthful  strength  of  Dargo.  We  mis- 
• 21 
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sed  the  chief  of  Clutlm,  and  our  souls  were 
sad.  I dreaded  the  departure  of  my  fame. 
Tbe  pride  of  my  valour  rosel  ‘Sons  of 
Morvenl’  I said,  ‘it  is  not  thus  our  fathers 
fought.  They  rested  not  on  the  field  of 
strangers,  when  the  foe  was  not  fallen  be- 
fore them.  Their  strength  was  like  the 
eagles  of  heaven ; their  renown  is  in  the 
song.  But  our  people  fall  by  degrees.  Our 
fame  begins  to  depart.  What  shall  the  king 
of  Morven  say,  if  Ossian  conquers  not  at 
Teutha?  Rise  in  vonr  steel,  ye  warriors! 
follow  the  sound  of  Ossian's  course.  He  will 
not  return,  but  renowned,  to  the  echoing 
walls  of  Selma.’ 

Morning  rose  on  tbe  blue  waters  of  Teu- 
tha. Colmal  stood  before  me  in  tears.  She 
told  of  the  chief  of  Cluthn:  thrice  the  spear 
fell  from  her  hand.  My  wrath  turned  against 
the  stranger;  for  my  soul  trembled  for  Cal- 
thon.  ‘Son  of  the  feeble  hand!’  I said,  ‘do 
Tcutha's  warriors  -fight  with  tears?  The 
battle  is  not  won  with  grief;  nor  dwells  the 
sigh  in  the  soul  of  war.  Go  to  the  deer 
of  Carmun,  to  the  lowing  herds  of  Teutha. 
But  leave  these  arms,  thou  son  of  fear!  A 
warrior  tnay  lift  them  in  fight.’ 

I tore  the  mail  from  her  shoulders.  Her 
snowy  breast  appeared.  She  bent  her  blush- 
ing face  to  the  ground.  1 looked  in  silence 
to  the  chiefs.  The  spear  fell  from  my  hand; 
the  sigh  of  my  bosom  rose!  But  when  I 
heard  the  name  of  the  maid , my  crowding 
tears  rushed  down.  I blessed  the  lovely 
beam  of  youth , and  bade  tho  battle  move  I 

Why,  son  of  the  rock,  should  Ossian  tell 
how  Tentha's  warriors  died?  They  are  now 
forgot  in  their  land,  their  tombs  are  not 
found  on  the  heath.  — Years  came  on  with 
their  storms.  The  green  mounds  are  moulder- 
ed away.  Scarce  is  the  grave  of  Dunthalmo 
seen,  or  the  place  where  lie  fell  by  the  spear 
of  Ossian.  Some  grey  warrior,  half  blind 
with  age,  sitting  by  night  at  the  flaming 
oak  of  the  hall , tells  now  my  deeds  to  liis 
sons,  arid  the  fall  of  the  dark  Dunthalmo. 
The  faces  of  youth  bend  sidelong  towards 
his  voice.  Surprize  and  joy  bum  in  their 
( eyes!  I found  Calthon  bound  to  an  oak; 
my  sword  cut  tho  thongs  from  his  hands. 
I gave  him  the  white-bosomed  Colmal.  They 
dwelt  in  the  halls  of  Teutha. 
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Star  of  descending  night  1 fair  is  thy 
light  in  the  west  I thou  liftest  thy  unshorn 
head  from  thy  clond;  thy  steps  are  stately 
on  thy  hill.  What  dost  thou  Debold  in  the 
plain?  The  stormy  winds  are  laid.  The 
murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from  afy. 


Roaring  waves  climb  the  distant  rock.  The 
flics  of  evening  are  on  their  feeble  wings; 
the  hum  of  their  course  is  on  the  field. 
What  dost  thou  behold,  fair  light?  But 
thou  dost  smile  and  depart.  The  waves 
come  with  joy  around  thee:  they  bathe  thy 
lovely  hair.  Farewell,  thou  silent  beam! 
let  the  light  of  Ossian’s  soul  arise! 

And  it  docs  arise  in  its  strength!  I be- 
hold my  departed  friends.  Their  gathering 
is  on  Lorn,  as  in  the  days  of  other  years. 
Fingal  comes  like  a watery  column  of  mist; 
his  heroes  arc  around.  And  see  the  bards 
of  song,  grey-haired  Ullin!  stately  Ryno! 
Alpin  with  the  tuneful  voice  1 the  soft  com- 
plaint of  Minona!  How  are  ye  changed, 
my  friends,  since  the  days  of  Selma’*  feast, 
when  we  contended,  like  gales  of  spring,  as 
they  fly  along  the  hill,  and  bend  ny  turns 
the  feebly  whistling  grass! 

Minona  came  fortu  in  her  beauty,  with 
down-cast  look  and  tearful  eye.  Her  hair 
flew  slowly  on  the  blast , that  rushed  un- 
frequent from  the  hill.  The  souls  of  the 
heroes  were  sad  when  she  raised  tho  tune- 
ful voice.  Often  had  thev  seen  the  grave 
of  Salgar,  the  dark  dwelling  of  wbite-bo- 
somed  Colma.  Colma  left  alone  on  tho  hill, 
with  all  her  voice  of  song!  Salgar  promised 
to  come;  but  tho  night  descended  around. 
"Hear  tho  voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat 
alone  on  tho  hill  I 

C)lma. 

It  is  night;  I am  alone,  forlorn  on  the 
hill  of  storms.  Tho  wind  is  heard  in  the 
mountain.  The  torrent  pours  down  the 
rock.  No  hut  receives  me  from  the  rain; 
forlorn  on  tho  hill  of  winds! 

Rise,  moon,  from  behind  thy  clonds! 
Stars  of  the  night , arise  1 Lead  me , some 
light,  to  the  place,  where  my  love  rests 
from  the  chase  alone!  his  bow  near  him, 
unstrung!  his  dogs  panting  around  him. 
But  here  I must  sit  alone  by  the  rock  of 
the  mossy  stream.  The  stream  and  the 
wind  roar  aloud.  I hear  not  the  voice  of 
my  love.  Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the 
chief  of  the  hill,  his  promise?  Here  ts  the 
rock,  and  here  the  tree!  here  is  the  roaring 
stream!  Thou  didst  promise  with  night  to 
be  here.  Ah,  whither  is  my  Salgar  gone? 
With  thee  I would  fly  from  my  father; 
with  thee  from  my  brother  of  pride.  Our 
race  have  long  been  foes;  we  are  no  foes, 
O Salgar! 

Cease  a little  while,  O wind!  stream,  be 
thou  silent  a while!  let. my  voice  be  heard 
around.  Let  my  wanderer  hear  mel  Sal- 
gar, it  is  Colma  who  call*.  Here  is  the 
tree,  and  the  rock.  Salgar,  my  love!  I am 
here.  Why  delayest  thou  thy  coming?  Lot 
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the  calm  moon  cornea  forth.  The  flood 
is  bright  in  the  rale.  The  rocks  are  grey 
on  the  ateep.  I see  him  not  on  the  brow. 
His  dogs  come  not  before  him,  with  tidings 
of  his  near  approach.  Here  I must  sit 
alone  I 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me?  Are 
they  my  love  and  my  brother?  Speak  to 
me,  O my  friends!  To  Colma  they  give  no 
reply.  Speak  to  me;  I am  alone  I My  soul 
is  tormented  with  fears!  Ah,  they  are  dead! 
Their  swords  are  red  from  the  fight.  O my 
brother,  my  brother,  why  hast  thon  slain 
my  Salgar?  why,  O Salgar,  hast  thou  slain 
my  brother?  Dear  were  ye  both  to  me! 
What  shall  I sav  in  your  praise?  Thou 
wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thousands!  he 
was  terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me;  hear 
my  voice;  hear  me,  sons  of  my  love.  They 
are  silent,  silent  for  ever!  Cold,  cold  are 
their  breasts  of  clayl  Oh  from  the  rock  on 
the  hill;  from  the  top  of  the  windy  s;ccp, 
speak,  ye  ghosts  of  the  dead!  speak,  I will 
not  be  afraid!  Whither  arc  ye  gone  to  rest? 
In  what  cave  of  the  hill  shall  I find  the 
departed?  No  feeble  voice  is  on  the  gale; 
no  answer  half-drowned  in  the  storm! 

I sit  in  my  griefl  I wait  for  morning  in 
.-ny  tears ! Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the 
dead!  Close  it  not  till  Colma  come.  My 
life  flics  away  like  a dream;  why  should  I 
stay  behind?  Here  shall  I rest  with  my 
friends,  by  the  sounding  rock.  When  night 
comes  on  the  hill;  when  the  loud  winds 
arise;  my  ghost  shall  stand  in  the  blast, 
and  mourn  the  death  of  my  friends.  The 
hunter  shall  hear  from  his  booth.  He  shall 
fear  but  love  my  voice!  For  sweet  shall 
ray  voice  be  for  my  friends;  pleasant  were 
her  friends  to  Colma  I 

Such  was  thy  song,  Minona,  softly  blush- 
ing daughter  of  Torman.  Our  tears  de- 
scended for  Colins,  and  our  souls  were  sad! 
Ullin  came  with  his  harp;  he  gave  the  song 
of  Alpin.  The  voice  of  Alpin  was  pleasant; 
the  soul  of  Ryno  was  a beam  of  fire!  But 
they  rested  in  the  narrow  house ; their  voice 
had  ceased  in  Selma.  Ullin  had  returned, 
one  dav,  from  the  chase,  before  the  heroes 
fell,  fie  heard  their  strife  on  the  hill; 
their  song  was  soft  but  sad  1 They  mourned 
the  fall  of  Morar,  first  of  mortal  men!  His 
soal  was  like  the  soul  ofFingal;  his  sword 
like  the  Bword  of  Oscar.  But  he  fell,  and 
his  father  mourned ; his  sister’s  eyes  Were 
full  of  tears.  Minona’s  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  the  sistor  of  car-borne  Morar  She 
retired  from  the  song  of  Ullin,  like  the 
moon  in  the  west,  when  she  foresees  the 
shower,  and  hides  her  fair  head  in  a cloud. 


I touched  the  harp  with  Ullin;  the  song  of 
mourning  reset 

Ryno. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  are  past;  calm  is 
the  noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided 
in  heaven.  Over  the  green  hills  flies  the 
inconstant  sun.  Red  through  the  stony  vale 
comes  down  the  6tream  of  the  hill.  iSwcet 
are  thy  murmurs,  O stream!  but  more  sweet 
is  the  voice  I hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Al- 
pin, the  son  of  song.  Why  alone  on  the 
silent  hill?  Why  complainest  thou,  as  a 
blast  in  the  wood,  as  a wave  on  the  lonely 
shore? 

Alpin. 

My  tears,  O Ryno,  are  for  the  dead ; my 
voice  for  those  that  have  passed  away. 
Tall  thou  art  on  the  hill;  fair  among  the 
sons  of  the  vale.  But  thou  shalt  fall  like 
Morar;  the  mourner  shall  sit  on  the  tomb. 
The  hills  shall  know  thee  no  more;  thy 
bow  shall  lie  in  thy  hall,  unstrung  I 

Thou  wert  swift,  O Morar!  as  a roe  on 
the  desert;  terrible  ns  a meteor  of  fire. 
Thy  wrath  was  as  the  storm.  Thy  sword 
in  battle,  as  lightning  in  the  field.  Thy 
voice  was  a stream  after  rain;  like  thunder 
on  distant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm; 
they  were  consumed  in  the  flames  of  thy 
wrath.  But  when  thou  didst  return  from 
war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow!  Thy  face 
was  like  the  sun  after  rain;  like  the  moon 
in  the  silence  of  night;  calm  as  the  breast 
of  the  lake  when  the  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now!  dark  the 
place  of  thine  abode!  W ith  three  steps  I 
compass  thy  grave,  O thou  who  wast  so 
great  before.  Four  stones,  with  their  heads 
of  moss  are  the  only  memorial  of  thee.  A 
tree  with  scarce  a leaf,  long  grass  which 
whistles  in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter’s 
eye  the  grave  of  the  mighty  Morar.  Morar, 
thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou  hast  no  mother 
to  mourn  thee;  no  maid  with  her  tears  of 
love.  Dead  is  she  that  brought  thee  forth. 
Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  staff  is  this?  who  is  this 
whose  head  is  white  with  age?  whose  eyes 
are  red  with  tears?  who  quakes  at  every 
step?  It  is  thy  father,  O Morar  1 the  father 
of  no  son  but  thee.  lie  heard  of  thy  fame 
in  war;  he  heard  of  foes  dispersed.  lie 
heard  of  Morar’s  renown ; why  did  be  not 
hear  of  his  wound?  Weep,  thou  father  of 
Morar,  weep,  but  tby  son  hearcth  thee  not 
Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead;  low  their 
pillow  of  dust.  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy 
voice;  no  more  awake  at  thy  caill.  When 
shall  it  be  mom  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the 
slumberer  awake?  Farewell,  thou  bravest 
of  men!  thou  conqueror  in  the  field  1 but  the 
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field  shall  see  thee  no  more;  nor  the  dark 
wood  be  lightened  with  the  splendour  of 
thy  steel.  Thou  hast  left  no  son.  The 
song  shall  preserve  thy  name.  Future  times 
shall  hear  of  thee;  they  shall  hear  of  the 
fallen  Rlorarl 

The  grief  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  burst- 
ing sigh  of  Annin.  He  remembers  the  death 
of  his  son,  who  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
Carmor  was  near  the  hero,  the  chief  of 
the  echoing  Galmal.  Why  bursts  the  sigh 
of  Armin?  he  said.  Is  there  a cause  to 
mourn?  The  song  comes  with  its  music,  to 
melt  and  please  the  soul.  It  is  like  soft 
mist,  that,  rising  from  a lake,  pours  on  the 
silent  vale;  the  green  flowers  are  filled  with 
dew,  but  the  sun  returns  in  his  strength, 
and  the  mist  is  gone.  Why  art  thou  sad, 
O Armin;  chief  of  sea-surrounded  Gorma? 

Sad  I am!  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  woe! 
Carmor,  thou  hast  lost  no  son;  thou  hast 
lost  no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the 
valiant  lives ; and  Armira,  fairest  maid.  The 
boughs  of  thy  house  ascend,  O Carmor,  but 
Armin  is  the  last  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy 
bed,  O Daura,  deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb ! 
when  shaft  thou  awake  with  thy  songs? 
with  all  thy  voice  of  music? 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise ; blow  along 
the  heath!  streams  of  the  mountains  roar! 
roar,  tempests,  in  the  groves  of  my  oaksl 
walk  through  broken  clouds,  0 moon!  show 
thy  pale  face  at  intervals!  bring  to  my  mind 
the  night  when  all  my  children  fell;  when 
Arindal  the  mighty  fell;  when  Daura  the 
lovely  failed?  Daura,  my  daughter!  thou 
wert  fair,  fair  as  the  moon  on  Fura;  white 
as  the  driven  snow;  sweet  as  the  breathing 
gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  strong.  Thy 
spear  was  swift  in  the  field.  Thy  look  was 
like  mist  on  the  wave;  thy  shield,  a red 
cloud  in  a Btorm.  Armar,  renowned  in  war, 
came , and  sought  Daura's  love.  lie  was 
not  long  refused;  fair  was  the  hope  of  their 
friends  l 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined ; his  brother 
had  been  slain  by  Armar.  He  came  dis- 
guised like  a son  of  the  sea;  fair  was  his 
skiff  on  the  wave;  white  his  locks  of  age; 
calm  his  serious  brow.  Fairest  of  women, 
he  said,  loveliest  daughter  of  Armin ! a rock 
not  distant  in  the  sea  bears  a tree  on  its 
side ; red  shines  the  fruit  afar  1 There  Armar 
waits  for  Daura.  I come  to  carry  his  love! 
She  went,  sho  called  on  Armar.  Nought 
answered,  but  the  son  of  the  rock,  Armar, 
my  love ! why  tormentest  thou  me  with  fear? 
hear,  eon  of  Amart,  hear;  it  is  Daura,  who 
callcth  thee  I Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing 
to  the  land.  She  lifted  up  her  voice;  she 


called  for  her  brother  and  her  father.  Arindal ! 
Armin!  none  to  relieve  your  Daura! 

Her  voice  came  over  the  sea.  Arindal 
my  son  descended  from  the  hill;  rough  in 
spoils  of  the  chase.  His  arrows  rattled  by 
his  side ; his  bow  was  in  his  hand ; five  dart 

Cdogs  attend  bis  steps.  He  saw  fierce 
h on  the  shore;  he  seized  and  bound 
him  to  an  oak.  Thick  wind  the  thongs  of 
the  hide  around  his  limbs;  he  loads  the 
wind  with  his  groans.  Arindal  ascends  the 
deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura  to  land. 
Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the 

S -feathered  shaft.  It  sunk,  it  sunk  in  thy 
t,  O Arindal  my  son;  for  Erath  the 
traitor  thou  diedst.  The  oar  is  stopped  at 
once;  he  panted  on  the  rock  and  expired. 
What  is  thy  grief,  O Daura,  when  round 
thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brother’s  blood  I 
The  boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Armar  plun- 
ges into  the  sea,  to  rescue  his  Daura,  or 
die.  Sudden  a blast  from  the  hill  came 
over  the  waves.  He  sunk,  and  he  rose  no 
more. 

Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  daugh- 
ter was  heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and 
loud  wore  her  cries.  What  could  her  father 
do?  All  night  I stood  on  the  shore.  I 
saw  her  by  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon. 
All  night  I heard  her  cries,  loud  was  the 
wind,  the  rain  beat  bard  on  the  hill.  Be- 
fore morning  appeared,  her  voice  was  weak. 
It  died  away,  like  the  evening  breeze  among 
the  grass  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grim 
she  expired;  and  left  thee  Armin  alone. 
Gone  is  my  strength  in  war  I fallen  my 
pride  among  women  1 When  the  storms 
aloft  arise:  when  the  north  lifts  the  wave 
on  high,  I sit  by  the  sounding  shore  and 
look  on  the  fata]  rock.  Often  by  the  set- 
ting moon  I see  the  ghosts  of  my  children. 
Half  viewless  they  walk  in  mournful  confer- 
ence together.  Will  none  of  you  speak 
in  pity?  They  do  not  regard  their  father. 
I am  sad,  O Carmor,  nor  small  is  my  cause 
of  woe  I 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the 
days  of  song;  when  the  king  heard  the  music 
of  harps,  the  tales  of  other  times!  The 
chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and 
heard  the  lovely  sound.  They  praised  the 
voice  of  Cona!  the  first  among  a thousand 
bards!  But  age  is  now  on  my  tongue; 
my  soul  has  failed!  I hear,  at  times,  the 
ghosts  of  bards,  and  team  their  pleasant 
song.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind.  I 
hear  the  call  of  years!  They  say,  as  they 
pass  along,  why  does  Ossian  sing?  Soon 
shall  he  lie  in  the  narrow  house,  and  no 
bard  shall  raise  his  fame  I Roll  on,  ye  dark- 
brown  years ; ye  bring  no  joy  on  your  course  1 
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Let  the  tomb  open  to  Oasian,  for  his 
strength  has  failed.  The  sons  of  song  are 
gone  to  rest  My  voice  remains  like  a blast, 
that  roars  lonely  on  a sea-surrounded  rock, 
after  the  winds  are  laid.  The  dark  moss 
whistles  there ; the  distant  mariner  sees  the 
waving  trees! 


DEATH  OF  CCTHCLLIN, 

Is  the  wind  on  the  shield  of  Fingal?  or 
is  the  voice  of  past  times  in  my  hall?  Sing 
on,  sweet  voice  1 for  thou  art  pleasant. 
Thou  carriest  away  my  night  with  joy. 
Sing  on,  0 Bragela,  daughter  of  car-borne 
Sorglan  I 

It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock  and  not 
Cuthullin’s  sails.  Often  do  the  mists  de- 
ceive me  for  the  ship  of  my  love!  when 
they  rise  round  some  ghost,  and  spread 
their  grey  skirts  on  the  wind.  Why  dost 
thou  delay  thy  coming,  son  of  the  gen- 
erous Semo?  Four  times  has  autumn  re- 
turned with  its  winds,  and  raised  the  seas  of 
Togorma,  since  thou  hast  been  in  the  roar 
of  battles,  and  Bragela  distant  far!  Hills 
of  the  isle  of  mist!  when  will  ye  answer  to 
his  hounds?  But  ye  are  dark  in  your 
clouds.  Sad  Bragela  calls  in  vain  I Night 
comes  rolling  down.  The  face  of  ocean 
fails.  The  heathcock's  head  is  beneath  his 
wing.  The  hind  sleeps  with  the  hart  of  the 
desert.  They  shall  rise  with  morning’s 
light,  and  feed  by  the  mossy  stream.  But 
my  tears  return  with  the  sun.  My  sighs 
come  on  with  the  night.  When  wilt  thou 
come  in  thine  arms,  O chief  of  Erin’s  wars? 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice  in  Ossian’s  ear, 
daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan!  But  retire 
to  the  hall  of  shells;  to  the  beam  of  the 
burning  oak.  Attend  to  the  murmur  of 
the  sea;  it  rolls  at  Dunscai's  walls;  let 
sleep  descend  on  thy  blue  eyes.  Let  the 
hero  arise  in  thy  dreams! 

Cuthullin  sits  at  Lego’s  lake,  at  the  dark 
rolling  of  waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero. 
His  thousands  spread  on  the  heath.  A 
hundred  oaks  burn  in  the  midst.  The  feast 
of  shells  is  smoking  wide.  Carril  strikes 
the  harp  beneath  a tree.  His  grey  locks 
glitter  in  the  beam.  The  rustling  blast  of 
night  js  near,  and  lifts  his  aged  hair.  Hia 
song  is  of  the  blue  Togorma,  and  of  its 
chief,  Cuthnllin's  friend!  ‘Why  art  thou 
absent,  Connal,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy 
atorm?  The  chiefs  of  the  south  have  con- 
vened against  the  car -borne  Cormac.  The 
winds  detain  thy  sails.  Thy  blue  waters 
roll  around  thee.  But  Cormac  is  not  alone. 
The  son  of  Semo  fights  his  wars!  Semo’s 
son  bis  battles  lights  1 the  terror  of  the 


stranger!  He  that  is  like  the  vapour  of 
death,  slowly  borne  by  sultry  winds.  The 
sun  reddens  in  its  presence.  The  people 
fall  around.’ 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril,  when  a 
son  of  the  foe  appeared.  He  threw  down 
his  pointless  spear.  He  spoke  the  words 
of  Torlath I Torlath,  chief  of  heroes,  from 
Lego’s  sable  surge!  He  that  led  his  thou- 
sands to  battle,  against  the  car-borne  Cor- 
mac. Cormac  who  was  distant  far,  in  Te- 
mora’a  echoing  halls;  ho  learned  to  bend 
the  bow  of  his  fathers,  and  to  lift  the  spear. 
Nor  long  didst  thou  lift  the  spear,  mildly 
shining  beam  of  youth ! Death  stands  dim 
behind  thee  like  the  darkened  half  of  the 
moou  behind  its  growing  light!  Cuthullin 
rose  before  the  bard,  that  came  from  gen- 
erous Torlath.  He  offered  him  the  shell 
of  joy.  He  honoured  the  son  of  songs. 
‘Sweet  voice  of  Lego!'  he  said,  ‘what  are 
the  words  of  Torlath?  Comes  he  to  our 
feast  or  battle,  the  car-borne  aon  of  Can- 
tela?’ 

‘He  comes  to  thy  battle,’  replied  the  bard, 
‘to  the  sounding  strife  of  spears.  When 
morning  is  grey  on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight 
on  the  plain.  Wilt  thou  meet  him,  in  thine 
arms,  king  of  the  isle  of  mist?  Terrible  is 
the  spear  of  Torlath!  it  is  a meteor  of  night, 
lie  lifts  it,  and  the  people  fall!  death  sits 
in  the  lightning  of  his  sword!’  — ‘Do  I 
fear,’  replied  Cuthullin,  ‘the  spear  of  car- 
borne  Torlath?  He  is  brave  as  a thousand 
heroes;  but  my  soul  delights  in  war!  The 
sword  rests  not  by  the  side  of  Cuthullin, 
bard  of  the  times  of  old!  Morning  shall 
meet  me  on  the  plain,  and  gleam  on  the 
blue  arms  of  Semo’s  son.  But  sit  thou  on 
the  heath,  O bard,  and  let  ua  hear  thy  voice. 
Partake  of  the  joyful  shell,  and  hear  the 
sons  of  Tcmoraf’ 

‘This  is  no  time,’  replied  the  bard,  ‘to 
hear  the  song  of  joy:  when  the  mighty  are 
to  meet  in  battle,  like  the  strength  of  the 
waves  of  Lego.  Why  art  thou  so  dark, 
Slimora,  with  all  thy  ailent  woods?  No 
star  trembles  on  thy  top,  no  moon-beam  on 
thy  side.  But  the  meteors  of  death  are 
there,  the  grey  watery  forms  of  ghosts.  Why 
art  thou  dark,  Slimora,  with  thy  silent  woods?’ 
He  retired,  in  the  sound  of  his  song.  Car- 
ril joined  his  voice.  The  music  was  like 
the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant 
and  mournful  to  the  soul.  The  ghosts  of 
departed  bards  heard  on  Slimora’s  side. 
Soft  sounds  spread  along  the  wood.  The 
silent  valleys  of  night  rejoice.  So,  when 
he  sits  in  the  silence  of  the  day,  in  the 
valley  of  his  breeze,  the  humming  of  the 
mountain  bee  comes  to  Ossian’s  ear,  the 
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gale  drowns  it  in  its  coarse ; but  the  pleas- 
ant sound  returns  again  I Slant  looks  the 
sun  on  the  field  1 gradual  grows  the  shade 
of  the  hill! 

•Raise,’  said  Cutbullin  to  his  hundred  bards, 
‘the  song  of  the  noble  Fingal;  that  song 
which  he  hears  at  night , . when  the  dreams 
of  his  rest  descend ; when  the  bards  strike 
the  distant  harp,  and  the  faint  light  gleams 
on  Selina's  walls!  Or  let  the  grief  of  Lara 
rise,  the  sighs  of  the  mother  of  Carmar, 
when  he  was  sought  in  vain  on  his  hills; 
when  she  beheld  his  bow  in  the  hall.  Car- 
ril,  place  the  shield  of  Caithbat  on  that 
branch.  Let  the  spear  of  Cuthullin  be 
near,  that  the  sound  of  my  battle  may  rise, 
with  the  grey  beam  of  the  east.'  The  hero 
leaned  on  bis  father’s  shield;  the  song  of 
Lara  rose!  The  hundred  bards  were  dis- 
tant far:  Carril  alone  is  near  the  chief.  The 
words  of  the  son  were  his;  the  sound  of 
his  harp  was  mournful. 

‘Aleletha  with  the  aged  locks  1 mother  of 
car-borne  Calmar!  why  dost  thou  look  to- 
wards the  desert,  to  behold  the  return  of 
thy  son?  These  are  not  his  heroes,  dark  on 
the  heath  1 nor  is  that  the  voice  of  Calmar. 
It  is  but  the  distant  grove,  Aleletha,  but 
the  roar  of  the  mountain  wind!’  — ‘Who 
bounds  over  Lara’s  stream,  sister  of  the 
noble  Calmar?  Docs  not  Aleletha  behold 
his  spear?  But  her  eyes  are  dim!  Is  it  not 
the  son  of  Matha,  daughter  of  my  love?’ 

‘It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Aleletha!'  replied 
the  lovely-weeping  Alona.  ‘It  is  but  an 
oak,  Aleletha,  bent  over  Lara’s  stream. 
But  who  comes  along  the  plain?  sorrow  is 
in  his  speed.  lie  lifts  high  the  spear  of 
Calmar.  Aleletha,  it  is  covered  with  blood!’ 
— ‘But  it  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  foes, 
sister  of  car-borne  Calmar ! His  spear  never 
returned  unstained  with  blood,  nor  his  bow 
from  the  strife  of  the  mighty.  The  battle 
is  consumed  in  his  presence;  ho  is  a flame 
of  death,  Alona!  Youth  of  the  mournful 
speed,  where  is  the  son  of  Aleletha?  Does 
be  return  with  bis  fame,  in  the  midst  of 
his  echoing  shields?  Thou  art  dark  and 
silent!  Calmar  is  then  no  more!  Tell  me 
not,  warrior,  how  lie  fell;  I must  not  hear 
of  his  wound!’  Why  dost  thou  look  to- 
wards the  desert,  mother  of  low-laid  Calmar? 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril,  when  Cuth- 
ullin  lay  on  his  shield.  The  bards  rested 
on  their  liarps.  Sleep  fell  softly  around. 
The  son  of  Semo  was  awake  atone,  llis 
soul  was  fixed  on  war.  The  burning  oaks 
began  to  deciy.  Faint  red  light  is  spread 
around.  A feeble  voice  is  heard!  Tho 
ghost  of  Calmar  came!  lie  stalked  dimly 
along  the  beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his 


side.  His  huir  is  disordered  and  loose.  Joy 
sits  pale  on  his  face.  He  seems  to  invite 
Cuthullin  to  his  cave. 

‘Son  of  the  cloudy  night  1’  Said  the  rising 
chief  of  Erin.  -Why  dost  thou  bend  thy 
dark  eyes  on  me,  ghost  of  the  noble  Cal- 
mar! Wouldst  thou  frighten  me!  O Matha’s 
son,  from  the  battle  of  Cormac?  Thy  band 
was  not  feeble  in  war;  neither  was  thy 
voice  for  peace.  How  art  thou  changed, 
chief  of  Lara ! if  thou  dost  now  advise  to 
flyl  But,  Calmar,  I never  fled.  I never 
feared  the  ghosts  of  night.  Small  is  their 
knowledge,  weak  their  hands:  their  dwell- 
ing is  in  the  wind.  But  my  soul  grows  in 
danger,  and  rejoices  in  the  noise  of  eteeL 
Retire  thou  to  thy  cave.  Thou  art  not 
Calmar’s  ghost.  He  delighted  in  battle. 
His  arm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven'.' 
He  retired  in  his  blast  with  joy;  for  he 
had  heard  tho  voice  of  his  praise. 

The  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rose.  TKe 
sound  of  Caitbbat's  buckler  spread.  Green 
Erin's  warriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of 
many  streams.  Tbe  horn  of  war  is  heard 
over  Lego.  The  mighty  Torlath-  came! 
‘Why  dost  thou  come  with  thy  thousands, 
Cuthullin?'  said  the  chief  of  Lego.  T know 
the  strength  of  tby  arm.  Thy  soul  is  an 
unextinguished  fire.  Why  fight  we  not  on 
the  plain,  and  let  our  hosts  behold  our  deeds? 
Let  them  behold  us  like  roaring  waves, 
that  tumble  round  a rock;  the  mariners 
hasten  away,  and  look  on  their  strife  with 
fear.' 

‘Thou  riscst,  like  the  sun,  on  my  soul,' 
replied  the  son  of  Semo.  Thine  arm  is 
mighty,  O Torlath  and  worthy  of  my  wrath. 
Retire,  ye  men  of  L'llin,  to  Slimora’s  shady 
side.  Behold  the  chief  of  Erin  in  the  days 
of  bis  fame.  Carril  tell  to  mighty  Connal, 
if  Cuthullin  must  fall,  tell  him,  I accused 
the  winds,  which  roar  on  Togorma’s  waves. 
Never  was  he  absent  in  battle , when  the 
strife  of  ray  fame  arose.  Let  his  sword  be 
before  Cormac,  like  the  beam  of  heaven. 
Let  bis  counsel  sound  in  Temora,  in  the 
day  of  danger! 

He  rushed,  in  the  sound  of  his  arms, 
like  the  terrible  spirit  of  Loda,  when  he 
comes  in  the  roar  of  a thousand  storms, 
and  scatters  battles  from  his  eyes.  He  sits 
on  a cloud  over  Lochlin’s  seas.  His  mighty 
hand  is  on  his  sword.  Winds  lift  his  flam- 
ing locks!  The  waning  moon  half-lights 
his  dreadful  face.  His  features  blended  in 
darkness  arise  to  view.  So  terrible  was 
Cuthullin  in  the  days  of  his  fame.  Torlath 
fell  by  his  hand.  Lego's  heroes  mournod. 
They  gather  around  the  chief,  like  the 
clouds  of  the  desert  A thousand  swords 
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rose  at  once;  a thousand  arrows  flew;  but 
he  stood  like  a rock  in  the  midst  of  a roar- 
ing sea.  They  fell  around.  He  strode  in 
blood.  Dark  Slimora  echoed  wide.  The 
sons  of  Ullin  came.  The  battle  spread 
over  Lego,  tho  chief  of  Erin  overcame.  He 
returned  over  tho  field  with  bis  fame.  But 
pale  be  returned!  The  joy  of  his  face  was 
dark.  He  rolled  his  eyes  in  silence.  The 
sword  hung,  unsheathed,  in  his  hand.  His 
spear  bent  at  every  step! 

‘Carril’,  said  the  chief  in  secret,  ‘the 
strength  of  Cuthullin  fails.  My  days  are 
with  the  years  that  are  past  No  morning 
of  mine  shall  arise.  They  shall  seek  me 
at  Temora,  but  I shall  not  be  found.  Cor- 
mac  will  weep  in  his  hall  and  say:  ‘Where 
is  Erin's  chief?’  But  my  name  is  renown- 
ed, my  fame  in  the  song  of  bards.  The 
.youth  will  say  in  secret:  O let  me  die  as 
Cuthullin  died ! Renown  cloathed  him  like 
a robe.  The  light  of  bis  fame  is  great. 
Draw  the  arrow  from  my  side.  Lay  Cuth- 
ullin beneath  that  oak.  Place  the  shield 
of  Caitbbat  near,  that  they  may  behold  me 
amidst  the  arms  of  my  fathers!' 

‘And  is  the  son  of  Semo  fallen?  said 
Carril  with  a sigh.  Mournful  are  Tura’s 
walls.  Sorrow  dwells  at  Dunscai.  Thy 
spouse  is  left  alone  in  her  youth.  The  song 
of  thy  love  is  alone!  He  shall  come  to 
Bragela  and  ask  her  why  she  weeps?  He 
shall  lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and  see  his 
father’s  sword.  ‘Whose  sword  is  that?’  he 
will  say.  The  soul  of  his  mother  is  sad. 
Who  is  that,  like  tho  hart  of  the  desert,  in 
the  murmur  of  his  course?  His  eyes  look 
wildly  round  in  search  of  his  friend.  Connal, 
son  of  Colgar,  where  hast  thou  been,  when 


the  mighty  fell?  Did  the  seas  of  Cogorma 
roll  around  thee?  Was  the  wind  of  the  south 
in  thy  sails?  The  mighty  have  fallen  in 
battle,  and  thou  wast  not  there.  Let  none 
tell  it  in  Selma , nor  in  Morven’s  woody 
land.  Fingal  will  be  sad,  and  the  sons 
of  the  desert  mourn  I 

By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they 
raised  the  hero's  tomb.  Luath  at  a dis- 
tance lies.  The  song  of  bards  rose  over  the 
dead: 

‘Blest  be  thy  soul,  son  of  Semol  Thou 
wert  mighty  in  battle.  Thy  strength  was 
like  the  strength  of  a stream;  thy  speed 
like  the  eagle's  wing.  Thy  path  in  battle 
was  terrible;  the  .-teps  of  death  were  behind 
thy  sword.  Blest  be  thy  soul,  son  of  Semo, 
car- borne  chief  of  Dunscai  I Thou  hast 
not  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the  mighty, 
neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  spear  of  the 
brave.  The  arrow  came,  like  the  sting  of 
death  in  a blast;  nor  did  the  feeble  hand, 
which  drew  the  bow,  perceive  it.  Peace 
to  thy  soul,  in  thy  eavo,  chief  of  the  isle 
of  mist  I’ 

‘The  mighty  are  dispersed  at  Temora; 
there  is  none  in  Cormac’s  hall.  The  king 
mourns  in  his  youth.  He  does  not  behold 
thy  return.  The  Bound  of  thy  shield  is 
ceased,  his  foes  are  gathering  around.  Soft 
be  thy  rest  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  Erin's 
wars!  Bragela  will  not  hope  for  thy  return, 
or  see  thy  sails  in  ocean's  foam.  Her  steps 
are  not  on  the  shore,  nor  her  ear  open  to 
the  voice  of  thy  rowers.  She  sita  in  the 
hall  of  shells.  She  sees  the  arms  of  him 
that  is  no  more.  Thine  eyes  arc  full  of 
tears,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan!  Blest 
be  thy  soul  in  death,  O chief  of  shady  Tural* 


THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 


Tbla  extraordinary  youth  was  bom  at  Bristol  in 
the  year  1753  of  poor  parent*  who  could  only  afford 
to  giro  him  a alight  education,  yet  hla  poems  written 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old  were  superior  to  those  of 
Cowley  and  Pope  when  several  years  his  seniors.  In  1768 
he  commenced  his  impositions  which  consisted  principally 
hi  the  compiling  of  manuscripts  which  he  professed  to 
have  been  found  In  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  affirmed  that 
they  were  the  works  of  a priest  of  the  fifteenth  century 
named  Rowley,  and  so  well  wero  they  imitated  and  written, 
that  they  occasioned  disputes  between  the  most  competent 
Judges  in  England  as  to  their  authenticity.  The  evidence 
which  betrayed  them,  was  the  too  careful  disguise  of  lan- 
guage employed  In  them,  and  the  fact  that  the  name  of 
Rowley  was  nowhere  mentioned  In  history.  Chatterton 

RESIGNATION. 

O God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  sky; 

Whose  eye  this  atom  globe  surveys; 

To  thee,  my  only  rock  I fly, 

Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 


pretended  also  to  have  made  many  additional  discoveries 
and  thus  deceived  the  citUens  of  Bristol  for  a long  time. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  London  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  procure  himself  an  easy  liveli- 
hood. There  he  wrote  political  papers;  however  it  appears 
that  he  had  no  opinions  of  his  own  but  exerted  himself 
for  that  party  which  he  found  to  his  greatest  advantage. 
These  contributions  were  not  sufficient  for  his  sub- 
sistence and  after  living  aome  time  in  abeoluto  want  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  means  of  arsenic  August  35th 
1770  at  the  age  of  17  years  and  nine  months.  His  works 
In  modem  English  are  greatly  inferior  to  bis  imitations 
of  the  old  style.  Campbell  says  that  ‘no  English  poet 
equalled  him  at  the  same  age*. 


The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will,  » 

The  shadows  of  celestial  light, 

Are  past  the  power  of  human  skill  — 

But  what  th’  Eternal  acts  is  right 
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Oh  teach  me  in  the  trying  hour. 

When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear,  10 

To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  pow'r, 

Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justico  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  thee, 

Encroaching  sought  a boundless  sway; 

Omniscience  could  the  danger  see,  * is 
And  Mercy  look  the  cause  awav. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain? 
Why  drooping  seek  the  dark  recess? 

Shake  ofF  the  melancholy  chain, 

For  God  created  all  to  bless.  ao 

But  ah  I my  breast  is  human  still  — 

The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear, 

My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill. 

The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resign’d,  24 

I’ll  thank  th’  inflicter  of  the  blow; 

Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind, 

Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 


Though  numerous  swains  before  you  fall, 
'Tis  empty  admiration  all, 

’Tis  all  that  you  require: 

How  momentary  are  their  chains! 

Like  vou,  how  insincere  the  strains  s 
Of  those,  who  but  admire  1 

Accept,  for  once,  advice  from  mo 
And  let  the  eye  of  censure  see 
Maria  can  be  true: 

No  more  from  fools  or  empty  beaux,  4 
Heaven’s  representatives  disclose, 

Or  butterflies  pursue. 

Fly  to  your  worthiest  lover’s  arms. 

To  him  resign  your  swelling  charms, 

And  meet  his  generous  breast:  4 

Or  if  Pitholeon  suits  your  taste. 

His  Muse,  with  tatter'd  fragments  graced. 
Shall  read  your  cares  to  rest. 


The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night, 

Which  on  my  sinking  spirits  steals,  *0 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light, 

Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun  reveals. 


THE  ADVICE. 

Revolving  in  their  destined  sphere, 

The  hours  begin  another  year 
As  rapidly  to  fly; 

Ah ; think,  Maria  (e’er  in  grey 
Those  auburn  tresses  fade  away),  j 

So  youth  and  beauty  die. 

Though  now  the  captivated  throng 
Adore  with  flattery  and  song, 

And  all  before  you  bow; 

Whilst  unattentive  to  the  strain,  jo 

You  hear  the  humble  Muse  complain, 

Or  wreath  your  frowning  brow. 

Though  poor  Pitholeon’s  feeble  line, 

In  opposition  to  the  Nine,  . 

Still  violates  your  name;  is 

Though  tales  of  passion  meanly  told, 

As  dim  as  Cumberland,  as  cold, 

Strive  to  confess  a flame: 

Yet  when  that  bloom  and  dancing  fire, 

In  silver'd  reverence  shall  expire,  . 50 

Aged,  wrinkled,  and  defaced; 

To  keep  one  lover’s  flame  alive, 

Requires  the  genius  of  a Clive, 

With  Walpole’s  mental  taste. 

Though  rapture  wantons  in  your  air,  25 
Though  beyond  simile  you  ’re  fair; 

Free,  aflable,  serene: 

Yet  still  one  attribute  divine 
Should  in  your  composition  shine  — 

Sincerity,  I mean.  »S 


FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  HASTINGS. 

O Chryste,  it  is  a grief  for  me  to  telle, 
How  manie  a noble  erle  and  valrous 
knygbte 

In  fygbtynge  for  Kvnge  Harrold  nobhe 
fell,  ffyghte. 

A1  sleynge  in  Ilastynga  feeld  in  bloudie 
0 sea!  our  teeming  donore,  han  thy  floude, 
Han  anie  fructuous  entendement, 

Thou  wouldst  have  rose  and  sank  wyth 
tydes  of  bloude. 

Before  Duke  Wyllyam's  knyghts  han  hi- 
ther went; 

Whose  cowart  arrows  manie  erles  sleyne, 
And  breed  the  feeld  wythe  bloude  as  season 
rayne.  10 

And  of  his  knyghtes  did  eke  full  manie 
die. 

All  passing  hie,  of  mickle  myghte  echone, 
Whose  poygnante  arrowes,  typp'd  with 
dcstynie,  [mono. 

Caused  many  wydowes  to  make  myckle 
Lordynges,  avaunt,  that  chycken  - harted 
are,  js 

F rom  oute  of  hearynge  quicklie  now  departe ; 
Full  well  I wote,  to  synge  of  bloudie  warre 
Will  greeve  your  tenoerlie  and  mayden 
harte.  [geare, 

Go  to  the  weaklie  womman  inn  man’s 
And  scond  yonr  mansion  if  grymm  war 
come  there.  » 

Soone  as  the  erlie  maten  belle  was  toldc, 
And  sonne  was  come  to  byd  ns  all  good 
daie,  fbolde. 

Both  armies  on  the  feeld,  both  brave  and 
Prepared  for  fyghte  in  champyon  arraie. 
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As  when  two  bulles,  destvnde  for  Hoektide 
fyghte  25 

Are  yoked  bie  the  necke  within  a sparre, 
Theie  rend  the  erthe,  and  travellers  af- 
fryghte,  fwarre; 

Lackynge  to  gage  the  sportive  bloudie 
Soe  lacked  Harroldes  mcnne  to  come  to 
blowes,  [bowes.  so 
The  Normans  lacked  for  to  wielde  their 

Kynge  Harrolde  turnynge  to  his  leegeraen 
spake : [mynde  j 

My  merriemen,  be  not  caste  downe  in 
Your  onlie  lode  for  ay  to  mar  or  make, 
Before  yon  snnne  has  donde  his  welke 
you'll  fynde  [londe 
Your  lovyng  wife,  who  erst  dyd  rid  the 
Of  Lurdanes , and  the  treasure  that  you 
han,  [hondo, 

Wvll  falle  into  the  Norraanne  robber's 
Unlesse  wyth  hondc  and  barte  you  plaie 
the  manne.  [awaic, 
Cheer  up  your  hartes,  chase  sorrow  farre 
Godde  and  Seyncte  Cutbbert  be  the 
worde  to  daic.  40 

And  thenne  Duke  Wyllyam  to  his  knightes 
did  saic: 

My  merrie  menne,  be  bravclie  evcriche; 

Gif  I do  gayn  tlie  honore  of  the  daie, 

Ech  one  of  you  I will  make  myckle  richo. 
Beer  you  in  mynde,  we  for  a kyngdomm 
fyghte ; 45  [scsse ; 
Lordshippes  and  honores  echone  shall  pos- 
B«  this  the  worde  to  daie,  God  and  my 
ryghte ; [bless  J, 

No  doubte  but  God  wylle  our  true  cause 
The  clarions  then  sounded  sharpe  and 
shrille;  [kille.  60 

Deathdoeynge  blades  were  out  intent  to 


THE  MINSTREL'S  SONO  IN  AELLA. 

‘O I synge  untoe  my  roundelaie, 

O!  droppe  the  brynic  tcare  wythe  mce, 
Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallie  daie, 

Lycke  a rennynge  ryver  bee. 

Mie  love  is  dedde,  s 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

A1  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Black  hys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyght, 
Whyte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  face  as  the  mornynge  lyghte,  10 
Cale  he  ‘lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe. 


Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

A1  under  the  wyllowe-tree.  . 

Swote  his  tongue  as  the  throstles  note,  15 
Quycke  yime  daunce  as  thought  cann  bee, 
Defte  his  taboure,  codgclle  stote, 

O!  hee  lys  bie  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde,  20 

A1  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Harke!  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge, 

In  the  briered  dell  belowe; 

Ilarke!  the  detbe-owle  loude  dothe  synge, 
To  the  nyghte-mares  as  theie  goe.  25 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

A1  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

See!  tho  whyte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie; 
Whyterre,is  mie  true  loves  shroude;  30 

Whyte rre  yanne  the  mornynge  skie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude. 

Mie  lovo  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

A1  under  the  wyllowe-tree.  as 

Heere,  upon  mie  true  loves  grave, 

Schalle  the  baren  tlcurs  bo  layde, 

Ne  one  hallie  seyncte  to  save 
Al  the  Celness  of  a mayde. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde,  40 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Wythe  mie  hondes  I’ll  dent  the  brieres 
Kounde  hys  hallie  corse  to  gre, 

Ouphante  fairies,  lyghte  your  fyres,  45 

Here  mie  boddie  stille  schalle  bee, 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acome-ooppc  and  thorne,  so 
Drayne  my  hartya  blodde  awaie; 

Lyfe  and  all  yttes  goode  I scornc, 

Daunce  bie  nete,  or  feaste  by  daie. 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde.  ss 

Al  under  the  wyllowe-tree. 

Waterwytchea,  crownede  wythe  reytes, 

Bere  mee  to  yer  leathallo  tyde. 

I die;  I comme;  mie  true  love  waytes. 
Thos  the  damselle  spake,  and  dyen.’  so 
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of  hie  'Kellquee  of  Knglith  Poetry’  (which  book  decided 
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to  bo  bishop  of  Dromore  in  1782,  In  which  office  he  re- 
mained till  hU  death  1811.  The  writings  of  Percy  are 
not  extensive,  they  consist  only  in  a number  of  ballads, 
some  of  which  are  fall  of  taste  and  genial. 


SIR  LANCELOT  DU  LAKE. 

When  Arthur  first  in  court  began, 

And  was  approved  king, 

By  force  of  armes  great  victory*  wanne, 
And  conquest  home  did  bring. 

Then  into  England  straight  he  came  s 
With  fifty  good  and  able 
Knights,  that  resorted  unto  him, 

And  were  of  his  Round  Table : 

And  he  bad  justs  and  tumaments, 

Wherto  were  many  prest,  * lu 

WhereiD  some  knights  did  far  excell 
And  eke  surmount  the  rest. 

But  one  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake, 

Who  was  approved  well, 

He  for  his  deeds  and  feats  of  armes  i» 
All  others  did  excell. 

When  he  had  rested  him  a while, 

In  play,  and  game,  and  sportt, 

He  said  he  wold  goe  prove  himselfo 
In  some  adventurous  sort.  jo 

He  armed  rode  in  a forrest  wide, 

And  met  a damsell  fairc, 

Who  told  him  of  adventures  great, 

Wherto  he  gave  great  eare. 

Such  wold  I find,  quoth  Lancelot:  as 

For  that  cause  came  1 hither.' 

Thou  seemst,  quoth  shee,  a knight  full  good, 
And  I will  bring  thee  thither. 

Wheras  a mighty  knight  doth  dwell, 

That  now  is  of  great  fame:  30 

Therfore  tell  me  what  wight1  thou  art, 

And  what  may  be  thy  name. 

‘My  name  is  Lancelot  du  Lake.' 

Quoth  she,  it  likes  me  than: 

Here  dwelles  a knight  who  never  was  35 
Yet  matcht  with  any  man: 

Who  has  in  prison  threescore  knights 
And  four,  that  he  did  wound; 

Knights  of  King  Arthurs  court  they  be, 
Arid  of  his  Table  Round.  to 

She  brought  him  to  a river  side, 

And  also  to  a tree, 

Whereon  a copper  bason  hung, 

And  many  shields  to  see. 


1 Human  creature,  man  or  woman. 


He  struck  soe  hard,  the  bason  broke;  <s 
And  Tarquin  soon  he  spyed: 

Who  drove  a horse  before  him  fast, 
Whereon  a knight  lay  tyed. 

Sir  knight,  then  sayd  Sir  Lancelot, 

Bring  me  that  horse-load  hither,  so 
And  lay  him  downe,  and  let  him  rest; 
Wecf1  try  our  force  together: 

For,  as  I understand,  thou  hast, 

Soe  far  as  thou  art  able, 

Done  great  despite  and  shame  unto  »s 
The  knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

If  thou  be  of  the  Table  Round, 

Quoth  Tarquin  speedilye, 

Both  thee  and  all  thy  fellowship 

I utterly  defye.  so 

That’s  over  much,  quoth  Lancelot  tho, 
Defend  thee  by  and  by. 

They  sett  their  speares  unto  their  steeds, 
And  cache  att  other  flie. 

They  coucht  theire  speares,  (their  horses  ran, 
As  though  there  had  bcene  thunder) 

And  strucke  them  each  immidst  their  shields, 
Wherewith  they  broke  in  sunder. 

Their  horsses  backes  brake  under  them, 
The  knights  were  both  astound5:  to 

To  avoyd  their  horsses  they  made  haste 
And  light  upon  tho  ground. 

They  tooke  them  to  their  shields  full  fast, 
Their  swords  they  drew  out  than, 

With  mighty  strokes  most  eagerlye 
Each  at  the  other  ran. 

They  wounded  were,  and  bled  full  sore, 
They  both  for  breath  did  stand, 

And  leaning  on  their  swords  awhile. 

Quoth  Tarquine,  hold  tby  band,  so 

And  tell  to  me  what  I shall  aske, 

Say  on,  quoth  Lancelot  tho. 

Thou  art,  quoth  Tarquine,  the  best  knight 
That  ever  I did  know; 

And  like  a knight  that  I did  hate;  ss 
Soe  that  thou  be  not  hee, 

I will  deliver  all  the  rest, 

And  eke  accord  with  thee. 


1 We  will.  2 Ajtonlehed,  confounded. 
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That  is  well  said  quoth  Lancelot; 

But  sith  it  must  be  soe,  go 

What  knight  is  that  thou  hatest  thus? 

1 pray  thee  to  me  show. 

His  name  is  Launcelot  du  Lake, 

He  slew  my  brother  deere; 

Him  I suspect  of  all  the  rest:  as 

I would  I had  him  here. 

Thy  wish  thou  hast,  but  yet  unknowne, 

I am  Lancelot  du  Lake, 

Now  knight  of  Arthurs  table  round; 

King  Bauds  son  of  Schuwake;  100 

And  I desire  thee  do  thy  worst. 

Ho,  Ho,  quoth  Tarquin  tho, 

One  of  us  two  shall  end  our  iives 
Before  that  we  do  go. 

If  thou  be  Lancelot  du  Lake,  ids 

Then  welcome  shalt  thou  bee. 

Wherfore  see  thou  thyself  defend, 

For  now  defye  I thee. 

They  buckled  then  together  so, 

Like  unto  wild  boares  rashing;  no 

And  with  their  swords  and  shields  they  ran 
At  one  another  slashing: 

The  ground  besprinkled  was  wyth  blood : 
Tarquin  began  to  yield ; 

For  he  gave  backe  for  wcarinesse,  m 
And  lowe  did  beare  his  shield. 

This  soone  Sir  Lancelot  espyde, 

He  leapt  upon  him  then. 

He  pull’d  him  downe  upon  his  knee, 

And  rushing  off  his  helm,  no 

Forthwith  he  strucke  his  necke  in  two. 
And,  when  he  had  soe  done, 

From  prison  threescore  knights  and  four 
Delivered  everye  one. 


GEwnmrs  the  jew  of  Venice. 

In  Venice  towne  not  long  agoe 
A cruel  Jew  did  dwell, 

Which  lived  all  on  usurie, 

- As  Italian  writers  tell. 

Gernutus  called  was  the  Jew,  s 

Which  never  thought  to  dye, 

Nor  ever  yet  did  any  good 
To  them  in  streets  that  lie. 

His  life  was  like  a barrow  hogge, 

That  liveth  many  a day,  10 

Yet  never  once  doth  any  good, 

'Until  men  will  bim  slay. 

Or  like  a filthy  heap  of  dung, 

That  lyeth  in  a whoard; 

Which  never  can  do  any  good,  is 

Till  it  be  spread  abroad. 


So  fares  it  with  the  usurer, 

He  cannot  sleep  in  rest, 

For  feare  the  thiefe  will  him  pursue 

To  plucke  him  from  his  nest.  20 

His  heart  doth  thinke  on  many  a wile, 

How  to  deceive  the  poore; 

His  mouth  is  almost  full  of  mucke, 

Yet  still  he  gapes  for  more. 

His  wife  must  lend  a shilling,  2s 

For  every  weeke  a penny. 

Yet  bring  a pledge,  that  is  double  worth, 
If  that  you  will  have  any. 

And  see,  likewise,  you  keepe  your  day, 

Or  else  you  loose  it  all;  30 

This  was  the  living  of  the  wife, 

Her  cow  she  did  it  call. 

Within  that  citie  dwelt  that  time 
A marchant  of  great  fame, 

Which  being  distressed  in  his  need,  as 
Unto  Gernutus  came: 

Desiring  him  to  stand  his  friend 
For  twelve  month  and  a day, 

To  lend  to  him  an  hundred  crownes: 

And  he  for  it  would  pay  so 

Whatsoever  he  would  demand  of  him, 

And  pledges  he  should  have. 

No,  (quoth  the  Jew  with  flearing  lookes,) 
Sir,  aske  what  you  will  have. 

No  penny  for  the  loane  of  it  48 

For  one  year  you  shall  pay; 

You  may  doe  me  as  good  a tumc, 

Before  my  dying  day. 

But  we  will  have  a merry  jeast, 

For  to  be  talked  long:  m 

You  shall  make  me  a bond,  quoth  he. 
That  shall  be  large  and  strong: 

And  this  shall  be  the  forfeyture; 

Of  your  own  flesbe  a pound.  . 

If  you  agree,  make  you  the  bond,  55 

And  here  is  a hundred  crownes. 

With  right  good  will!  the  marchant  says: 
And  so  the  bond  was  made. 

When  twelve  month  and  a day  drew  on 
That  backe  it  should  be  payd.  fpo 

The  merchants  ships  were  all  at  sea. 

And  money  came  not  in; 

Which  way  to  take,  or  what  to  doe 
To  thinke  he  doth  begin: 

And  to  Gernutus  strait  he  comes  ss 

With  cap  and  bended  knee. 

And  sayde  to  him,  Of  curtesie 
I pray  you  beare  with  mce. 
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My  day  is  come,  and  I have  not 
The  money  for  to  pay:  70 

And  little  good  the  forfeyture 
Will  doe  you,  I dare  say, 

With  all  my  heart,  Gernutus  sayd, 
Commaund  it  to  your  minde: 

In  thingcs  of  bigger  waight  then  this  7s 
You  shall  me  ready  finde. 

He  goe9  his  way:  the  day  once  past 
Gernutus  doth  not  slacka 

To  get  a sergiant  presently; 

And  clapt  him  on  the  backe:  so 

And  layd  him  into  prison  strong, 

And  sued  his  bond  withnll; 

And  when  the  judgement  day  was  come 
For  judgement  he  did  call. 

The  marchants  friends  came  thither  fast  ss 
With  many  a weeping  eye, 

For  other  means  they  could  not  find, 

But  he  that  day  must  dye. 


Some  offered  for  his  hundred  crownes 
Five  hundred  for  to  pay;  90 

Ami  some  a thousand,  two  or  three, 

Yet  still  he  did  denay. 

And  at  the  last  ten  thousand  crownes 
They  offered,  him  to  save. 

Gernutus  sayd,  I will  no  gold : 95 

My  forfeite  I will  have. 

A pound  of  fleshe  is  my  demand, 

And  that  shall  be  my  hire. 

Then  sayd  the  judge.  Yet,  good  my  friend, 
Let  me  of  you  desire.  100 

To  take  the  flesh  from  such  a place, 

As  yet  you  let  him  live: 

Do  so,  and  lo!  an  hundred  crownes 
To  thee  here  will  I give. 

No:  no:  quoth  he;  no:  judgement  hero:  105 
For  this  it  shall  be  tride, 

For  I will  have  my  pound  of  fleshe 
Fro®  under  his  right  side. 

It  grieved  all  the  companie 
His  crueltie  to  see,  no 

For  neither  friend  nor  foe  could  helpe 
But  he  must  spoyled  bee. 

The  bloudie  Jew  now  ready  is 
4^'ith  whetted  blade  in  hand, 

To  spoyle  the  bloud  of  innocent,  ns 

By  forfeit  of  his  bond. 

And  as  he  was  about  to  strike 
In  him  the  deadly  blow: 

Stay  (quoth  the  judge)  thy  crueltie; 

I charge  thee  to  do  so.  i*o 

Sitb  needs  thou  wilt  thy  forfeit  have, 
Which  is  of  flesh  a pound: 


See  that  thou  shed  no  drop  of  bloud, 

Nor  yet  the  man  confound. 

For  if  thou  doe,  like  murderer,  124 

Thou  hero  shalt  hanged  be: 

Likewise  of  flesh  see  that  thou  cut 
No  more  than  longee  to  thee: 

For  if  thou  take  either  more  or  lesse 
To  the  value  of  a mite,  no 

Thou  shalt  be  hanged  presently, 

As  is  both  law  and  right. 

Gernutus  now  waxt  franticke  mad, 

And  wotes1  not  what  to  say; 

Quoth  he  at  last,  Ten  thousand  crownes, 

I will  that  he  shall  pay; 

And  so  I graunt  to  set  him  free. 

The  judge  doth  answere  make ; 

You  shall  not  have  a penny  given; 

Your  forfeyture  now  take.  no 

At  the  last  he  doth  demaund 
But  for  to  have  his  owne. 

No,  quoth  the  judge,  doe  as  you  list. 

Thy  judgement  shall  be  skowne. 

Either  take  your  pound  of  flesh,  quoth  he, 
Or  cancell  me  your  bond. 

O crucll  judge  then  quoth  the  Jew, 

That  doth  against  me  standi 

And  so  with  griping  grieved  mind 

He  biddetli  them  fare-well.  im 

‘Then’  all  the  people  prays’d  the  Lord, 
That  ever  this  heard  tell. 

Good  people,  that  doe  heare  this  song, 

For  trueth  I dare  well  say, 

That  many  a wretch  as  ill  as  hee  iss 

Doth  live  now  at  this  day; 

That  seeketh  nothing  but  the  spoyle 
Of  many  a wealthy  man, 

And  for  to  trap  the  innocent 

Deviseth  what  they  can.  its 

From  wbome  the  Lord  deliver  me, 

And  every  Christian  too, 

And  send  to  them  like  sentence  eke 
That  mcaneth  so  to  do.. 


KINO  LEIIl  AND  HIS  THREE  DAUGHTERS 
' King  Leir  once  ruled  in  this  land 
With  princely  power  and  peace; 

And  had  all  things  with  hearts  content, 
That  might  his  joys  increase. 

Amongst  those  things  that  nature  gave,  s 
Three  daughters  fair  had  he, 

So  princely  seeming  beautiful, 

As  fairer  could  not  be. 


1 Knew. 
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So  on  a time  it  pleas'd  the  king 
A question  thus  to  move,  10 

Which  of  his  daughters  to  his  grace 
Could  shew  the  dearest  love: 

For  to  mv  age  you  bring  content, 

Quoth  he,  then  let  me  hear. 

Which  of  you  three  in  plighted  troth  is 
The  kindest  will  appear. 

To  whom  the  eldest  thus  began; 

Dear  father,  mind,  quoth  she, 

Before  your  face,  to  do  you  good,  « 

. Mr.  blood  shall  render’d  be:  20 

And  for  your  sake  my  bleeding  heart 
Shall  here  be  cut  in  twain, 

Ere  that  I see  your  reverend  age 
The  smallest  grief  sustain. 


And  so  will  I,  the  second  said;  2s 

Dear  father,  for  your  sake, 

The  worst  of  all  extremities 
I’ll  gently  undertake: 

And  serve  your  highness  night  and  day 
With  diligence  and  love;  30 

That  sweet  content  and  quietness 
Discomforts  may  remove. 

In  doing  so,  you  glad  my  soul, 

The  aged  king  reply’d; 

But  what  sayst  thou,  my  youngest  girl,  3s 
How  is  thy  love  ally’d? 

My  love  (quoth  young  Cordelia  then) 
Which  to  your  grace  I owe. 

Shall  be  the  duty  of  a child, 

And  that  is  all  I’ll  show.  40 

And  wilt  thou  shew  no  more,  quoth  he, 
Than  doth  thy  duty  bind? 

I well  perceive  tby  love  is  small, 

When  as  no  more  I find. 

Henceforth  I banish  thee  my  court,  4t 
Tbou  art  no  child  of  mine; 

Nor  any  part  of  this  my  realm 
By  favour  shall  be  thine. 


Thv  elder  sisters  loves  are  more 
Than  well  I can  demand. 

To  whom  I equally  bestow 
My  kingdome  and  my  land, 

My  pompal  state  and  all  my  goods, 
That  lovingly  1 may 
With  those  thy  sisters  be  maintain’d 
Until  my  dying  day. 


Thus  flattering  speeches  won  renown, 

By  these  two  sisters  here; 

The  third  had  causeless  banishment, 

Yet  was  her  love  more  dear:  so 

For  poor  Cordelia  patiently 
Went  wandring  up  and  down, 

Unhelp'd,  unpity’d,  gentle  maid, 

Through  many  an  English  town: 


Untill  at  last  in  famous  France  u 

She  gentler  fortunes  found; 

Though  poor  and  bare,  yet  she  was  deem'd 
The  fairest  on  the  ground: 

Where  when  the  king  her  virtues  heard, 
And  this  fair  lady  seen,  ;o 

With  full  consent  of  all.  his  court 
He  made  his  wife  and  queen. 

Her  father  King  Leir  this  while 
With  his  two  daughters  staid: 

Forgetful  of  their  promis’d  loves,  ;j 

Full  soon  the  same  decay’d; 

And  living  in  Queen  Ragan's  court, 

The  eldest  of  the  twain, 

She  took  from  him  his  chiefest  means, 

And  most  of  all  his  train. 

For  whereas  twenty  men  were  wont 
To  wait  with  bended  knee: 

She  gave  allowance  but  to  ten, 

And  after  scarce  to  three; 

Nay,  one  she  thought  too  much  for  him ; es 
So  took  she  all  away, 

In  hope  that  in  her  court,  good  king, 

He  would  no  longer  stay. 

Am  I rewarded  thus,  quoth  he, 

In  giving  all  I have  so 

Unto  my  children,  and  to  beg 
For  what  I lately  gave? 

I’ll  go  unto  my  Gonorell: 

My  second  child,  I know, 

Will  be  more  kind  and  pitiful,  ss 

And  will  relieve  my  woe. 

Full  fast  he  hies  then  to  her  court; 

Where  when  she  heard  bis  moan, 
Return’d  him  answer,  That  she  griev’d, 
That  all  his.  means  were  gone : 100 

But  no  way  could  relieve  his  wants; 

Yet  if  that  he  would  stay 
Within  her  kitchen,  he  should  have 
What  scullions  gave  away. 

When  he  had  heard,  with  bitter  tears,  10s 
He  made  his  answer  then; 

In  what  I did  let  me  be  made 
Example  to  all  men. 

I will  return  again,  quoth  he, 

Unto  my  Ragan’s  court;  110 

She  will  not  use  me  thus,  I hope, 

But  in  a kinder  sort. 

Where  when  he  came,  she  gave  command 
To  drive  him  thence  away: 

When  he  was  well  within  her  court  ' ns 
(She  said)  he  would  not  stay. 

Then  back  again  to  Gonorell 
The  woeful  king  did  hie, 

That  in  her  kitchen  he  might  have 
What  scullion  boys  set  by.  i*o 
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But  there  of  that  he  was  deny’d 
Which  she  had  promis'd  late: 

For  once  refusing,  he  should  not 
Come  after  to  her  gate. 

Thus  twixt  his  daughters,  for  relief  12s 
He  wandred  up  and  down ; 

Being  glad  to  feed  on  beggars  food. 

That  lately  wore  a crown. 

And  calling  to  remembrance  then 

His  youngest  daughters  words,  iso 

That  said  the  duty  of  a child 
Was  all  that  love  affords: 

But  doubting  to  repair  to  her, 

Whom  he  had  banish’d  so, 

Grew  frantick  mad;  for  in  his  mind  iss 
He  bore  the  wounds  of  woe: 

Which  made  him  rend  his  milk-white  locks, 
And  tresses  from  his  head, 

And  all  with  blood  bestain  his  checks, 

With  age  and  honour  spread.  140 

To  hills  and  woods  and  watry  founts 
He  made  his  hourly  moan, 

Till  hills  and  woods  and  sensless  things, 
Did  seem  to  sigh  and  groan. 

Even  thus  posscst  with  discontents,  i«t 
He  passed  o’re  to  France, 

In  hopes  from  fair  Cordelia  there, 

To  find  some  gentler  chance; 

Most  virtuous  dame  I which  when  she  heard 
Of  this  her  father’s  grief,  iso 

As  duty  bound,  she  quickly  sent 
Him  comfort  and  relief: 

And  by  a train  of  noble  peers. 

In  brave  and  gallant  sort. 

She  gave  in  charge  he  should  be  brought  iss 
To  Aganippus’  court; 

Whose  royal  king,  with  noble  mind 
So  freely  gave  consent, 

To  muster  up  his  knights  at  arms, 

To  fame  and  courage  beut.  iso 

And  so  to  England  came  with  speed, 

To  repossess?.  King  Lcir, 

And  drive  his  daughters  from  their  thrones 
By  his  Cordelia  dear. 

Where  she,  true-hearted  noble  queen,  iss 
Was  in  the  battel  slain; 

Yet  he  good  king,  in  his  old  days, 

Possest  his  crown  again. 

But  when  he  heard  Cordelia’s  death, 

Who  died  indeed  for  love  m 

Of  her  dear  father,  in  whose  cause 
She  did  this  battle  move ; 

He  swooning  fell  upon  her  breast, 

From  whence  he  never  parted: 

But  on  her  bosom  left  his  life,  i;s 

That  was  so  truly  hearted. 


The  lords  and  nobles  when  they  saw 
The  end  of  these  events, 

The  other  sisters  unto  death 
They  doomed  by  consents;  iso 

And  being  dead,  their  crowns  they  left 
Unto  the  next  of  kin: 

Thus  have  you  seen  the  fall  of  pride, 

And  disobedient  sin. 


KINO  JOHN  AND  THE  ABBOT  OF  CANTERBURY. 

An  ancient  story  I’ll  tell  you  anon  [John; 
Of  a notable  prince,  that  was  called  King 
And  be  ruled  England  with  main  and  with 
might,  fright. 

For  he  did  great  wrong,  and  maintain'd  little 

And  I'll  tell  you  a story,  a story  so  merry, 
Concerning  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury; 

How  for  his  house-keeping,  and  high  re- 
nown, [towu. 

They  rode  post  for  him  to  fair  London 

An  hundred  men,  the  king  did  hear  say, 
The  abbot  kept  in  his  house  every  day  10 
And  fifty  gold  chains,  without  any  doubt 
In  velvet  coats  waited  the  abbot  about. 

‘How  now,  father  abbot,  I hear  it  of  thee, 
Thou  keepest  a far  better  house  than  me, 
And  for  tny  house-keeping  and  high  renown, 
I fear  thou  work’st  treason  against  my 
crown.’ 

‘My  liege,’  quo’  the  abbot,  ‘I  would  it  were 
known, 

I never  spend  nothing,  but  what  is  my  own ; 
And  I tvust,  your  grace  will  do  me  no  dear. 
For  spending  of  my  own  true-gotten  gear.' 

‘Yes,  yes,  father  abbot,  thy  fault  it  is  high,' 
And  now  for  the  same  thou  needest  most 
die;  [three, 

For  except  thou  const  answer  me  questions 
Thy  head  shall  be  smitten  from  thy  body. 

And  first,’  quo'  the  king,  ‘when  Pm  in  this 
stead,  ss 

With  my  crown  of  gold  so  fair  on  my  head. 
Among  all  my  liege-men  so  noble  of  birth. 
Thou  must  tell  me  to  one  penny  what  I 
am  worth. 

Secondly,  tell  me,  without  any  donbt, 

How  soon  I may  ride  the  whole  world 
about;  so-  [shrink. 

And  at  the  third  question  thou  must  not 

But  tell  me  here  truly  what  I do  think.’ 

‘O,  these  are  hard  questions  for  my  shal- 
low wit, 

Nor  I cannot  answer  your  grace  as  yet: 
But  if  you  will  give  me  but  three  weeks 
space,  u 

F1I  do  my  endeavour  to  aoswer  your  grace.’ 
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‘Now  three  weeks  space  to  thee  will  I give, 
And  that  is  the  longest  time  thou  bast 
to  live;  [three, 

For  if  thou  dost  not  answer  my  questions 
Tby  lands  and  thy  livings  are  forfeit  to  me.’ 

Away  rode  the  abbot  all  sad  at  that  word, 
And  he  rode  to  Cambridge,  and  Oxenford ; 
But  never  a doctor  there  was  so  wise, 

That  could  with  his  learning  an  answer 
devise. 

Then  home  rode  the  abbot  of  comfort  so 
cold, 

And  he  met  his  shepherd  a going  to  fold: 
‘How  now,  my  lord  abbot,  you  are  welcome 
home:  [John?1 

\V  hat  news  do  you  bring  us  from  good  king 

‘Sad  news,  sad  news,  shepherd,  I must  give; 
That  I have  but  three  days  more  to  live : 
For  if  I do  not  answer  him  questions  three, 
My  head  will  be  smitten  from  my  body. 

The  first  is  to  tell  him  there  in  that  stead, 
With  his  crown  of  gold  so  fair  on  his  head, 
Among  all  his  liege-men  so  noble  of  birth, 
To  within  one  penny  of  what  he  is  worth. 

The  second,  to  tell  him,  without  any  doubt, 
How  soon  he  may  ride  this  whole  world 
about: 

And  at  the  third  question  I must  not  shrink, 
But  tell  him  there  truly  what  he  does  think.’ 

•Now  cheer  up,  sir  abbot,  did  you  never 
hear  yet, 

That  a fool  he  may  learn  a wise  man  wit? 
Bend  me  horses,  and  serving-men,  and  your 
. apparel,  [quarrel. 

And  ill  ride  to  London  to  answer  your 

,7  frown  not,  if  it  hath  been  told  unto  me, 

I am  like  your  lordship,  as  ever  may  be: 
but  lend  me  your  gown, 
There  is  none  shall  know  ua  in  fair  Lon- 
don town.’ 

‘Now  horses,  and  serving-men  thou  shalt 
w. , have,  [brave ; 70 

uitn  sumptuous  array  most  gallant  and 
"ith  crozier,  and  mitre,  and  rochet,  and 
„.  cope, 

fit  to  appear  fore  our  father  the  pope.' 


‘Now  welcome,  sir  abbot,’  the  king  he  did 
say,  |day; 

•'Tis*  well  thou’rt  come  back  to  kepp  thy 

For  an  if  thou  canst  answer  my  questions 
three,  75 

Thy  life  and  thy  living  both  saved  shall  be. 

And  first,  when  thou  seest  mo  here  in  this 
stead,  [head, 

With  my  crown  of  gold  so  fair  on  my 

Among  all  my  liegc-raen  so  noble  of  birth, 
Tell  me  to  one  penny  what  I am  worth.’ 

‘For  thirty  pence  our  Saviour  was  sold 
Among  the  false  Jews,  as  I have  been  told: 
And  twenty-nine  is  the  worth  of  thee, 
h or  I think , thou  art  one  penny  worser 
than  he.’ 

The  king  ho  laughed,  and  swore  by  St  Bittel, 
‘I  did  not  think  I had  been  worth  so  little  1 
— Now  secondly  tell  me,  without  any  doubt, 
How  soon  I may  ride  this  whole  world 
about.’ 

‘You  must  rise  with  the  sun,  and  ride  with 
the  same, 

Until  the  next  morning  he  riseth  again;  to 
And  then  your  grace  need  not  make  any 
doubt, 

But  iu  twenty-four  hours  you’ll  ride  it  about.' 

The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  St  John, 

I did  not  think,  it  could  be  done  so  soon! 
Now  from  the  third  question  thou  must 
not  shrink,  95 

But  tell  me  truly  what  I do  think/ 

Yea,  that  shall  I do,  and  make  your  grace 
. merry: 

\ou  think,  I’m  the  abbot  of  Canterbury; 
But  I’m  his  poor  shepherd,  as  plain  you 
may  see,  [for  me/  300 
lhat  am  come  to  beg  pardon  for  him  and 

The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  the 
mi  , , , mass,  [place!* 

Til  make  thee  lord  abbot  this  day  in  his 
‘Now  nay,  my  liege,  be  not  in  such  speed, 
ror  alack  I can  neither  write,  nor  read/ 

‘Four  nobles  a week,  then  I will  give  thee. 
For  this  merry  jest  thou  hast  shown  unto  me; 
And  tell  the  old  abbot  when  thou  comcst 

home,  [King  John/ 

rhou  hast  brought  him  a pardon  from  good 
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BATTLE  OF  SHERlFF-MUIlt. 

Pray  came  you  here  the  tight  to 'shun, 

Or  keep  the  sheep  wi’  me,  man? 

Or  was  you  at  the  Sherra-muir, 

And  did  the  battle  sec,  man? 

Pray  tell  whilk1  o'  the  parties  wan,  s 
For  weel*  I wat’  I saw  them  run 
Both  south  and  north,  when  they  begun 
To  pell,  and  mell,  and  kill,  and  fell. 

With  muskets  snell  and  pistols  knell, 

And  some  to  hell  did  flee,  man.  is 

Huh!  hey  dum  dirrum  hey  dum  dan, 
Huh!  hey  dum  dirrum  dey  dan, 

Huh  I hey  dum  dirrum  hey  dum  dandy, 
Hey  dum  dirrum  dey  dan. 

But,  my  dear  Will,  I kenna*  still  is 

Whilk  o'  the  twa  did  lose,  man; 

For  weel  I wat  they  had  gude  skill 
To  set  upo'  their  foes,  man. 

The  redcoats  they  are  train'd,  you  see, 

The  clans  always  disdain  to  flee ; 30 

Wha  then  should  gain  the  victory? 

But  the  Highland  race,  all  in  a brace, 
With  a swill  pace,  to  the  Whigs'  disgrace, 
Did  put  to  chase  their  foes,  man. 

Huh  I hey  dum  dirrum,  &c.  *5 

Now,  how  deil,4  Tam,  can  this  be  true? 

I saw  the  chase  gae  north,  man. 

But  weel  I wat  they  did  pursue 
Them  even  unto  Forth,  man. 

Frae  Dunblane  they  ran,  i’  my  own  sight,  30 
And  got  o’er  the  bridge  wi’  a'  their  might, 
And  those  at  Stirling  took  their  flight: 

Gif  only  ye  had  been  wi'  me, 

You  had  seen  them  flee,  of  each  degree, 
For  fear  to  die  wi'  sloth,  man.  as 

Huh!  hey  dum  dirrum,  &c. 

My  sister  Kate  came  o’er  the  hill, 

Wi’  crowdie  unto  me,  man; 

She  swore  she  saw  them  running  still 
Frae  Perth  unto  Dundee,  man.  40 

The  left  wing  general  had  nae  skill, 

The  Angus  lads  had  nae  gude  will 
That  day  their  neighbours'  blood  to  spill,; 
For  fear,  by  foes,  that  they  should  lose 
Their  cogues  o’  brose,  all  crying  woes—  4S 
Yonder  them  goes,  d’ye  see,  man? 

Huh!  hey  dum  dirrum,  &c. 

I see  but  few  like  gentlemen 
Amang  yon  frighted  crew,  man; 

I fear  my  Lord  Panmure  be  slain,  so 
Or  that  he's  ta'en  just  now,  man. 

•Which.  3W«U.  5 To  know.  * Know  not. 


For  though  his  oflicors  obey, 

His  cow’rdly  commons  run  away, 

For  fear  the  redcoats  them  should  slay. 
The  sodgera' 1 hail  made  their  hearts  fail ; ss 
Sec  how  they  skale,  and  turn  their  tail, 
And  rin  to  flail  and  plough,  man! 

Huh!  hey  dum  dirrum,  &c. 

But  now  brave  Angus  comes  again 
Into  the  second  tight,  man;  so 

They  swear  they'll  either  die  or  gain. 

No  foes  shall  them  affright,  man: 
Argyle's  best  forces  they’ll  withstand. 

And  boldly  fight  them  sword  in  hand, 

Give  them  a gcn’ral  to  command,  ss 

A man  of  mi^it,  that  will  but  fight, 

And  take  delight  to  lead  them  right, 

And  ne'er  desire  the  flight,  man. 

Huh!  hey  dum  dirrum,  &c. 

But  Flanderkins  they  have  nae  skill  jo 
To  lead  a Scottish  force,  man, 

Their  motions  do  our  courage  spill, 

And  put  us  to  a loss,  man. 

You’ll  hear  of  us  far  better  news. 

When  we  attack  wi'  Highland  trews,*  7» 
To  hash,  and  smash,  and  slash,  and  bruise, 
Till  the  field,  though  braid,  be  all  o’erspread. 
But  coat  or  plaid,  wi’  corpses  dead, 

In  their  cauld  bed,  that’s  moss,  man. 

Huhl  hey  dum  dirrum,  &c.  s 

Twa  gen’rals  frae  the  field  did  run,' 

Lords  Huntly  and  Seaforth,  man; 

They  cried  and  run,  grim  death  to  shun. 
Those  heroes  of  the  north,  man. 

They're  fitter  far  for  book  or  pen,  s 
Than  under  Mars  to  lead  on  men: 

Ere  they  came  there  they  might  weel  kei 
That  female  hands  could  ne’er  gain  lands  ; 
"Tis  Highland  brands  that  countermands 
Argo thlenn  bands  frae  Forth,  man.  jo 

Huh!  hey  dum  dirrnm,  &c. 

The  Camerons  scour’d  as  they  were  mad. 
Lifting  their  neighbours’  cows,  man; 
M’Kcnzie  and  the  Stewart  fled 
But  philabeg*  or  trews,  man.  ss 

Had  they  behaved  like  Donald’s  corps, 

And  kill’d  all  those  came  them  before, 
Their  kins  had  gone  to  France  no  more: 
Then  each  Whig  ssint  wad  soon  repent. 
And  straight  recant  bis  covenant,  too 
And  rent  it  at  the  news,  man. 

Huhl. hey  dum  dirrum,  &c. 

1 Soldiers.  *Trows«rs.  3 Short  petticoats  worn  by  IBs 
Highlandmen. 
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M’Gregors  they  far  off  did  stand, 

Had’noch  and  Athole  too,  man; 

I hear  they  wantit  the  command,  n» 

For  I believe  them  true,  man. 
l'erth,  Fife,  and  Angus,  wi'  their  horse, 
Stood  motionless,  and  some  did  worse; 

For  though  the  redcoats  went  them  cross, 
They  did  conspire  for  to  admire  Ho 

Clans  run  and  fire,  left  wings  retire, 

While  rights  entire  pursue,  man. 

Huh!  hey  dum  dimim.  &c. 

But  Scotland  has  not  much  to  say 

For  such  a fight  as  this  is,  no 

Where  baith  1 did  fight,  baith  ran  away; 

And  devil  take  the  miss  is, 

That  ev’ry  officer  was  not  slain, 

That  ran  that  day,  and  was  not  ta’en 
Either  firing  to  or  from  Dunblane:  120  , 

When  YVhig  and  Tory,  in  their  fury. 

Strove  for  glory,  to  our  sorrow, 

This  sad  story  hush  is. 

Huhl  hey  dum  dirrum,  &c. 

J.  Barclay. 


THE  WALKIN'  O'  THE  FAULD. 

My  Peggie  is  a young  thing, 

Just  enter’d  in  her  teens. 

Fair  as  the  day,  and  sweet  as  May, 

Fair  as  the  day,  and  always  gay: 

My  Peggy  is  a young  thing,  t I 

And  I’m  nae  very  auld, 

Tct  weel  I like  to  meet  her  at 
The  wanking 1 o’  the  fauld. 

My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly 

Whene'er  we  meet  alane,  10 

I wish  nse  mair  to  lay  ray  care, 

I wish  nae  mair  o'  a’  that's  rare: 

Mv  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly. 

To  a’  the  lave  Pm  cauld; 

But  she  gars  a'  my  spirits  glow  to 
At  wauking  o’  the  fauld. 

My  Peggy  smiles  sae  kindly 
Whene'er  I whisper  love. 

That,  I look  down  on  a’  the  town, 

That  I look  down  upon  a crown:  20  I 

My  Peggy  smiles  sae  kindly, 

It  makes  me  blythe  and  bauld, 

And  naething  gi’es  me  sic  delight, 

As  wauking  o’  the  fauld. 


My  Peggy  sings  sac  saftlv. 

And  in  her  sangs  are  tauld,  30 

Wi'  innocence  the  wale  o’  sense, 

At  wauking  o’  the  fauld. 

Ramsay. 


THE  SUN  RISES  BRIGHT  IN  FRANCE 

The  sun  rises  bright  in  France 
And  fair  sets  he; 

But  he  has  tint  the  blink  he  had 
In  my  ain  country. 

It’s  nae  my  ain  rain 
That  wets  aye  my  e’e, 

But  the  dear  Marie  I left  ahin' 

Wi’  sweet  bairnies  three. 

Fu’  bienly  glow’d  my  ain  hearth 
And  smil'd  my  ain  Marie! 

O'  I have  left  a’  my  heart  behind, 
In  my  ain  countne. 

O I’m  leal  to  high  Heaven 
Which  aye  was  leal  to  me; 

And  it’s  there  I'll  meet  ye  a’  soon 
Frac  my  ain  countrie. 


HIS  HEALTH  IN  WATER. 

Although  his  back  be  at  the  wa' 

Another  was  the  fautor: 

Although  his  back  be  at  the  wa'. 

Yet  here’s  his  health  in  water. 

He  got  the  skaith,  he  got  the  scorn,  r, 
I lo'e  him  yet  the  better. 

Though  in  the  moor  I hide  forlorn, 

I’ll  drink  his  health  in  water. 

Although  his  back  bo  at  the  wa’. 

Yet  here’s  his  health  in  water.  10 

I'll  maybe  live  to  see  the  day 
That  hounds  shall  get  the  halter. 

And  drink  his  health  in  usquebaugh 
As  now  I do  in  water. 

I vet  may  stand  as  I have  stood,  is 
Wi’  him  through  rout  and  slaughter, 

And  bathe  my  hands  in  scoundrel  blood, 
As  now  I do  in  water. 

Although  his  back  be  at  the  wa’, 

Yet  here’s  his  health  in  water.  ?o 


I BAX  NAE  KITH. 


My  Peggy  sing*  sae  saftly, 

When  on  my  pipe  I play; 

By  a'  the  rest  it  is  contest, 

By  a’  the  rest  that  she  sings  best, 

1 Both.  5 Watching. 


55  I ha’e  nae  kith,  I ha'e  nae  kin, 

Nor  ane  that’s  dear  to  me; 

For  the  bonnie  lad  that  I lo’e  best, 
He's  far  ayont  the  sea. 


I 1 Behind. 

S3! 
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He's  cane  wi’  ane  that  was  our  ain, 1 s 
Ana  we  may  rue1  th'c  day, 

When  our  king's  ae  daughter  came  here 
To  play  sie  foul  play. 

O gin  I were  a bonnie  bird, 

Wi’  wings  that  I might  flee,  10 

Then  would  I travel  o’er  the  main, 

My  ae  true  love  to  see. 

Then  1 wad  tell  a joyfu’  tale, 

To  ane  that’s  dear  to  me, 

And  sit  upon  a king’s  window  is 

And  sing  my  melody. 

The  adder  lies  i’  tho  corbie's  nest, 

Ancath  the  corbie’s  wing, 

And  the  blast  that  reaves  the  corbie’s  brood, 
Will  soon  blaw  hamc  our  king.  jo 

Then  blaw  ye  east,  or  blaw  ye  west, 

Or  blaw  yo  o’er  the  faem, 

O bring  the  lad  that  I lo’e  best, 

And  ane  I darena  name. 

OVER  TnB  HILLS  AND  FAR  AWAY. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

It’s  over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

O'er  the  hills  an’  o’er  tho  sen. 

The  wind  has  blawn  my  plaid  frae  me. 

My  tartan  plaid  my  ain3  good  sheet,  5 
That  keepit  me  frae  wind  and  week 
And  held  mo  bicn 4 baith  night  and  day 
Is  o’er  the  hills  and  far  away. 

There  was  a wind  it  came  to  me, 

O'er  the  south  and  o’er  the  sea,  10 

And  it  has  blawn  my  corn  and  hay, 

O'er  the  hills  and  far  away. 

It  blew  my  com  it  blew  my  gear,  8 
It  neither  left  me  kid  nor  steer, 

An’  blow  my  plaid  my  only  stay,8  is 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

I5ut  though’t  has  left  me  bare  indeed, 
And  blawn  the  bonnet  a(T  my  head, 

There’s  something  hid  in  Highland  brae ; 

It  hasna  blown  my  sword  away.  jo 

Then  over  the  hills  and  o'er  the  dales, 
Over  all  England  and  through  Wales, 

The  braidsword  yet  shall  bear  the  sway  — 
Over  the  hills  an’  far  away. 

CTIARLIE  TIE’S  MY  DARLING. 

'Twas  on  a Monday  morning, 

Richt  early  in  the  year, 

That  Charlie  cam’  to  our  toun, 

The  young  Chevalier. 

And  Charlie  he's  my  darling,  s 

My  darling,  my  darling; 

Charlie  he’s  my  darling, 

The  young  Chevalier. 


■Own.  2 To  repent.  3Own.  4W»U.  8Ooodj.  Shelter. 


As  he  was  walking  up  the  street, 

The  city  for  to  view,  io 

O there  he  spied  a bonnie  lass, 

The  window  looking  through. 

Sae  licht’s  he  jumped  up  the  stair, 

And  tirl’d  1 at  the  pin;1 

And  wha  sac  ready  ns  hersel’,  is 

To  let  the  laddie  ini 

He  set  his  Jenny  on  his  knee, 

All  in  his  Highland  dress; 

For  brawly  weel  he  kenned  the  way 

To  please  a bonnie  lass.  to 

It’s  up  yon  heathery  mountain. 

Ana  down  yon  scroggy3  glen, 

We  dauma  gang  a-milking, 

For  Charlie  and  his  men. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  DUNCAN  SKENE  OF  CLAN- 
DONOCHIE. 

0 Scotland  my  country  far  far  have  I 

ranged, 

Since  last  I took  farewell  o’  thee. 

Thy  beauties  are  over,  how  much  art  thou 
changed 

From  what  thou  wert  once  wont  to  be! 
This  is  the  green  valley  and  yonder’s  the 
spot,  s [little  cot. 
Where  once  rose  the  smoke  of  my  sire’s 
My  friends  are  no  more  and  their  dwelling 
is  not; 

Still  greater’s  the  change  upon  me 

1 was  young  and  my  hopes  and  my  cour- 

age were  high, 

For  freedom  I freely  drew  glaive;  10 
But  ruin  soon  came  and  the  spoiler  was 
*nigh, 

No  home  there  remain’d  for  the  brave. 

I have  roamed  on  the  world’s  wide  wilder- 
ness cast, 

Unfriended,  expos’d  to  the  bitterest  blast 
Of  misfortune,  and  now  I have  sought  thee 
at  last,  is 

To  sleep  in  my  forefathers  grave. 

As  clear  as  before  runs  tby  burn  o'er  its 
bed. 

As  sweet  thy  wild  heath  flowrets  grow; 
But  thy  glory  is  past  and  thy  honours  are 
fled, 

Since  freedom  no  more  thou  canst  know: 
Thy  sons  were  disloyal,  unmanly,  unjust; 
The  heroes  were  few,  that  stood  firm  to 
their  trust.  [dust, 

Thy  thistle’s  dishonour’d  and  trampled  in 
By  the  friends  o’  thy  deadliest  foes. 


■To  rattle.  2Loek  *Cr>irfy. 
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The  smoke  of  the  cottage  arose  to  the  sky,  [ 
The  babe  dipt  its  fingers  in  gore, 

And  smiled,  for  it  knew  not  the  bright  crim- 
son dye 

Was  the  lifeblood  of  her  that  it  bore. 

Thy  foes  they  were  many,  and  ruthless 
their  wrath,  [death;  so 
Thy  glens  they  defaced  with  ravage  and 

Thy  children  were  hunted  and  slain  on  the 
heath, 

And  the  best  of  thy  sons  are  no  more. 

Thy  hills  are  majestic,  thy  valleys  are  fair, 
fiut  O they’re  possess’d  by  the  foe, 

Thy  glens  are  the  same,  but  the  stranger 
is  there ; 35 

There’s  none  that  will  weep  for  thy  woe. 

On  my  thoughts  hangs  a heavy,  a dark 
cheerless  gloom, 

Far  from  thee  long  have  I mourn’d  o'er 
thy  doom,  [tomb; 

And  again  I have  sought  thee  to  find  me  a 
’Tis  all  thou  hast  now  to  bestow.  40 

I’ll  wander  away  to  that  ill-fated  heath, 
“Where  Scotland  for  freedom  last  stood; 

Where  fonght  the  last  remnant  for  glory  or 
death, 

And  seal’d  the  true  cause  with  their  blood. 

And  there  will  I mourn  for  the  honour 
that's  fled,  43 

And  dig  a new  grave  'mongst  the  bones 
of  the  dead; 

Then  proudly  lay  down  my  gray  weary  bead, 
With  the  last  of  the  loyal  and  good. 


THE  THISTLE  AND  THE  ROSE. 

There  grew  in  bonnie  Scotland 
A thistle  and  a brier, 

And  aye  they  twined  and  clasped, 

Like  sisters  kind  and  dear: 

The  rose  it  was  sae  bonnie,  s 

It  could  ilk  1 bosom  charm ; 

The  thistle  spread  its  thorny  leaf, 

To  keep  the  rose  froe  harm. 

A bonnie  laddie  tended 

The  rose  baith5  air5  and  late;  10 

He  watered  it,  and  fanned  it, 

And  wove  it  with  his  fate, 

And  the  leal 1 hearts  of  Scotland 
Prayed  it  might  never  fa,5 
The  thistle  was  sae  bonnie  green,  u . 

The  rose  sae  like  the  gnaw. 

But  the  weird  sisters  sat 

Where  Hope’s  fair  emblems  grew; 

They  drapt  a drap  upon  the  rose 

O'  bitter,  blasting  dew;  jo  1 


And  aye  they  twined  the  mystic  thread,  — 
But  ere  their  task  was  done, 

The  snaw-white  shade  it  disappeared  — 

It  withered  in  the  sun! 

A bonnie  laddie  tended  ss 

The  rose  baith  air  an’  late; 

He  watered  it,  and  fanned  it, 

And  wove  it  with  his  fate; 

But  the  thistle  tap  it  withered,  — 

Winds  bore  it  far  awa\  — so 

And  Scotland's  heart  was  broken 
For  the  rose  sae  like  the  snaw! 

K.  Allan. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  SONG. 

O I why  should  old  age  so  much  wound 
us,  O? 

There  is  nothing  in’t  all  to  confound  us,  O ; 
For  how  happy  now  am  I, 

With  my  old  wife  sitting  by,  • 

And  our  bairns1  and  our  oyes  all  around 
us,  O.  s 

We  began  in  the  world  wi’  naething,  O, 
And  we’ve  jogged  on  and  toiled  for  the  ae 
thing,  O; 

We  made  use  of  what  vre  had, 

And  our  thankfu’  hearts  were  glad, 
When  we  got  the  bit  meat  and  tho  claith- 
ing,  O.  10 

We  have  lived  all  onr  lifetime  contented,  O. 
Since  the  day  we  became  first  acquaint- 
ed, O; 

It’s  true  we’ve  been  but  poor, 

And  we  arc  so  to  this  hour, 

Yet  we  never  pined  nor  lamented,  O.  16 
We  ne’er  thought  o’  schemes  to  be 
wealthy,  O, 

By  ways  that  were  cunning  or  stealthie,  O 
But  wo  always  had  the  bliss  — 

And  what  farther  could  we  wiss?  — 
To  be  pleased  wi’  ourselves  and  be 
healthy,  O.  jo 

What  though  we  canna  boast  of  our  gui- 
neas, O. 

We  have  plenty  of  Jockies  and  Jcanies,  O; 
And  these,  Tm  certain,  are 
More  desirable  by  far, 

Than  a pock  full  of  poor  yellow  steenies,  O. 
We  have  seen  many  a wonder  and  ferlie1,  O, 
Of  changes  that  almost  are  yearlie,  O, 
Among  rich  folks  up  and  down, 

Both  in  country  anil  in  town. 

Who  now  live  but  scrimply  and  barely,  O. 

Then  why  should  people  brag  of  prosper- 
ity, O? 

A straitened3  life,  we  6ee,  is  no  rarity,  O; 
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Indeed,  we’ve  been  in  want, 

And  our  living  been  but  scant, 

Yet  we  never  were  reduced  to  need  cha- 
rity, O.  3S 

In  this  house  we  first  came  together,  O, 
Where  we’ve  long  been  n father  and  mo- 
ther, O : 

And  though  not  of  stone  and  lime, 

It  will  last  us  a'  our  time; 

And  I hope  we  shall  never  need  anither,  O.. 

And  when  we  leave  this  habitation,  O, 
We’ll  depart  with  a good  commendation,  O, 
We’ll  go  hand  in  hand,  I wiss, 

To  a better  house  than  this. 

To  make  room  for  the  next  generation,  O. 
Then  why  should  old  age  so  much  wound 
us,  0? 

There  is  nothing  in’t  all  to  confound  us,  O? 
For  bow  happy  now  am  I, 

With  my  auld  wife  sitting  by, 

And  our  bairns  and  our  oyes  all  around 
us,  O I so 

J.  Skinner. 


JOHN  O’  BADENYON. 

When  first  I came  to  be  a man,  of  twenty 
years,  or  so, 

I thought  myself  a handsome  youth,  and 
fain  the  world  would  know; 

In  beat  attire  I slept  abroad,  with  spirits 
brisk  and  gay; 

And  here,  and  there,  and  every  where,  was 
like  a morn  in  May. 

No  care  I had,  no  fear  of  want,  but  rambled 
up  and  down;  5 

And  for  a beau  I might  have  pass'd  in 
country  or  in  town: 

I still  was  pleased  where’er  I went;  and, 
when  1 was  alone, 

I tuned  my  pipe,  and  pleased  myself  wi' 
John  o’  Badenyon. 

Now  in  the  days  of  youthfnl  prime,  a mis- 
tress I must  find ; 

For  love,  they  say,  gives  one  an  air,  and 
ev'n  improves  the  mind.  io 

On  Phillis  fair,  above  the  rest,  kind  fortune 
fix’d  mine  eyes; 

Her  piercing  beauty  struck  my  heart  and 
she  became  my  choioe. 

To  Cupid,  now,  with  hearty  prayer,  I offer’d 
many  a row, 

And  danced  and  sung,  and  sigh’d  and  swore 
as  other  lovers  do. 

But  when  at  last  I breathed  my  flame,  I 
found  her  cold  as  stone  — is 

I left  the  girl,  and  tuned  my  pipe  to  John 
o'  Badenyon. 


When  love  bad  thus  my  heart  beguiled  with 
foolish  hopes  and  vain. 

To  friendship's  port  I steer'd  my  course,  and 
laugh'd  at  lovers’  pain; 

A friend  I got  by  lucky  chance  — ’twas 
something  like  divine; 

An  honest  friend’s  a precious  gift,  and  such 
a gift  was  mine.  so 

And  now,  whatever  may  betide,  a happy 
man  was  I, 

In  any  strait  I knew  to  whom  I freely 
might  apply. 

A strait  soon  came;  my  friend  I tried  — be 
laugh’d,  and  spurn’d  my  moan; 

I hied  me  home,  and  tuned  ray  pipe  to  John 
o’  Badenyon. 

I thought  I should  be  wiser  next,  and  would 
a patriot  turn,  as 

Began  to  dost  on  Johnie  Wilkes,  and  cry’d 
up  parson  Horne; 

Their  nohle  spirit  I admir’d,  and  praised 
their  noble  zeal, 

Who  bad,  with  flaming  tongue  and  pen, 
maintain'd  the  public  weal. 

But,  e'er  a month  or  two  had  pass’d,  I 
found  myself  betray’d; 

Twas  Self  and  Paity,  after  all,  for  all  the 
stir  they  made.  so 

At  last  I saw  these  factious  knaves  insult 
the  very  throne; 

I cursed  them  all,  and  tuned  my  pipe  to 
John  o’  Badenyon. 

What  next  to  do  I mused  a while,  still 
hoping  to  succeed; 

I pitch'd  on  books  for  company,  and  gravely 
tried  to  read: 

I bought  and  borrowed  every  where , and 
studied  night  and  day,  ss 

Nor  miss'd  what  dean  or  doctor  wrote,  that 
happen’d  in  my  way. 

Philosophy  I now  esteem’d  the  ornament 
of  youth, 

And  carefully,  throngh  many  a page,  I 
hunted  after  truth: 

A thousand  various  schemes  I tried , and 
yet  was  pleased  with  none; 

I threw  them  by,  and  tuned  my  pipe  to 
John  o’  Badenyon.  « 

And  now,  ye  youngsters  everywhere,  who 
wish  to  make  a show. 

Take  heed  in  time,  nor  vainly  hope  for 
happiness  below : 

What  you  may  fancy  pleasure  here  is  but 
an  empty  name; 

And  girls,  and  friends,  and  books  also, 
you’ll  find  them  all  the  same. 
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Then  be  advised,  and  warning  take  from 
such  a man  as  me;  45 
I'm  neither  pope  nor  cardinal,  nor  one  of 
high  degree; 


You'll  mee  displeasure  every  where;  then 
do  as  I have  done  — 
E’en  tune  your  pipe,  and  please  yourself 
with  John  of  Badenyon. 
J.  Skijsner. 


ROBERT  BURNS. 


Robert  Duma,  Scotland’*  national  bard,  the  »on  of  a 
poor  farmer,  was  born  In  1759  In  tho  pariah  of  Alio  way 
near  Ayr.  Hla  father  grave  him  what  education  hecoufd 
afford,  but  that  waa  very  alight  Indeed ; when  he  left 
school  he  possessed  but  few  books  such  aa  The  Spec- 
tator’, !*ope’a  Works,  Allan  Ramsay,  and  a collection  of 
English  songs : but  these  few  he  studied  thoroughly.  In 
1786  Rums  published  his  first  volume  which  created  a 
great  sensation,  and  the  impatience  of  the  public  could 
scarcely  be  kept  within  bounds  for  the  3rd  edition.  After 
this  success  he  took  tho  farm  of  Ellislnnd  near  Dumfries 
and  married.  In  1788  he  obtained  the  situation  of  Excise- 


JOHN BARLEYCORN. 

There  was  three  kings  into  the  east, 

Three  kings  both  great  and  high, 

And  they  had  sworn  a solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 

They  took  a plough  and  plough’d  him 
Put  clods  upon  his  head  [down,  5 

And  they  hae  1 sworn  a solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  was  dead. 

But  the  cheerful  Spring  came  kindly  on, 
And  show’rs  began  to  fall;  ’ 10 

John  Barleycorn  got  up  again, 

And  sore  surpris'd  them  all. 

Hie  sultry  suns  of  Summer  came, 

And  he  grew  thick  and  strong, 

His  head  wcel  J arm’d  wi’3  pointed  spears,  15 
That  no  one  should  him  wrong 

The  sober  Autumn  enter’d  mild, 

When  he  grew  wan  and  pale; 

His  bending  joints  and  drooping  head 
Show’d  he  began  to  fail.  ao 

His  colour  sicken’d  more  and  more, 

He  faded  into  age, 

And  then  his  enemies  began 
To  show  their  deadly  rage. 

They've  taen  a weapon,  long  and  sharp,  n 
And  cut  him  by  the  knee; 

Then  ty’d  him  fast  upon  a cart, 

Like  a rogue  for  forgery. 

They  laid  him  down  upon  his  back, 

And  .cudgell’d  him  full  sore ; 30 

Jhey  hung  him  up  before  the  storm, 

And  turn’d  him  o’er  and  o’er. 

' B*v«.  >W«lt.  iwim. 


man  in  which,  however,  cm  account  of  his  rather  Jovial 
habits,  he  could  oot  advance,  and  In  1791  he  retired  to 
Dumfries  where  he  subsisted  upon  his  paltry  salary  of 
L.  70  a year.  He  then  published  a third  edition  of  his 
works  with  the  addition  of  Tam  O’Shantcr  and  other  pieces 
computed  on  his  farm  atEllisinnd.  Ho  died  in  1796  aged 
37  years.  His  host  known  poems  are  his  ’Cotter’s  Saturday 
Night’  and  ‘Tam  O’Shanter’,  but  the  feeling  of  the  author 
is  not  so  well  expressed  in  them  as  in  his  poem  ‘To  a mouse 
on  turning  up  her  nest  with  a plough*  and  some  of  his 
smaller  and  less  known  productions,  In  which  his  pathos 
and  original  inspiration  are  strongly  to  be  noticed. 


They  filled  up  a darksome  pit 
With  water  to  the  brim, 

They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn,  ,, 

There  let  him  gink  or  swim. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  the  floor, 

To  work  him  farther  woe. 

And  still,  as  signs  of  life  appear’d, 

They  toss’d  him  to  and  fro.  40 

They  wasted  o'er  a scorching  flame 
The  marrow  of  his  bones; 

But  a miller  us’d  him  worst  of  all, 

For  he  crush’d  him  between  two  stones. 

And  they  hae  taen  his  very  heart’s  blood,  45 
And  drank  it  round  and  round! 

And  still  the  more  and  more  they  drank, 
Their  joy  did  more  abound. 

John  Barleycorn  was  a hero  bold, 

Of  noble  enterprise,  so 

For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

’T  will  make  your  courage  rise. 

’T  will  make  a man  forget  his  woe; 

T will  heighten  all  his  joy: 

’T  will  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing, 
Tho'  the  tear  were  in  her  eye. 

Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a glass  in  hand; 

And  may  his  great  posterity 
Ne’er  fail  in  old  Scotland.  co 


AFTON  WATER. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Alton,  among  thy 
green  braes,  [praise; 
Flow  gently,  I’ll  sing  thee  a song  m thy 
My  Mary’s  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her 
dream. 
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Thou  stockdove,  whose  echo  resounds 

thro’  the  glen,  s 

Yo  wild  whistling  blackbirds  ui  yon  thorny 

den ; [forbear, 

Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming 
I charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighbour- 
ing bills,  [ing  rills!  id 
Far  mark’d  with  the  courses  of  clear,  wind- 
There  daily  I wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my 
eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys 
below,  [blowl 

Where,  wild  in  the  woodlands,  the  primroses 
There  oft,  as  mild  ev'ning  weeps  over  the 

lee,  is  [me. 

The  sweet  scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely 
it  glides,  [sides; 

And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  re- 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet 

lave,  [clear  wave.  20 
As  gath’ring  sweet  flow*reta  she  stems  thy 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy 
green  braes,  |lays; 

Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my 
My  Mary’s  asleep  by  yon  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her 
dream. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart 
• is  not  here;  [deer: 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands,  a chasing  the 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the 
roe,  [go. 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the 
North,  5 [worth; 

The  birth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of 
Wherever  I wander,  wherever  I rove, 

The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I love. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  cover’d 
with  snow;  [below; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-banging 
woods;  [floods: 

Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring 
My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is 
not  here;  [deer; 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands,  a chasing  the 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the 
roe,  • is 

My  heart's  iii  the  Highlands  wherever  1 go. 


TO  MART  IN  HEAVEN 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  less’ning  ray, 
Thou  lov’st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 

Again  thou  usher’st  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 

O Mary!  dear  departed  shade!  t 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest? 

Sce’st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear’st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his 
breast? 

That  sacred  hour  can  I forget, 

Can  I forget  the  hallow'd  grove,  10 

Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love! 

Eternity  will  not  efface, 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past: 

Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace;  u 

Ah!  little  thought  we  ’twas  our  last! 

Ayr,  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 
O’erhung  with  wild  woods,  thick’ning, 
green, 

The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 
Twin’d  am’rous  round  the  raptur’d  scene. 

The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 

Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west. 
Proclaim’d  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o’er  these  scenes  my  mem’ry  wakes,  5s 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care! 

Time  but  th*  impression  deeper  makes. 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade! 

Where  is  thy  blissful  place  of  rest?  so 

See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear’st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his 
breast  ? 


TO  A MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson- tipped  flow’r, 

Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 

For  I maun1  crush  amang  tbe  stoure* 

Thy  slender  stem; 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r,  s 
Thou  bonnie  gem! 

Alas!  it’s  no  thy  neebor3  sweet, 

The  bonnie  Lark , companion  mectl 
Bending  thee  ’mang  the  dewy  weet, 

WP  speckled  breast,  to 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 
The  purpling  east. 

Cauld;  blew  the  bitter-biting  north  • 

Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth; 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted5  forth  is 

JMu»t.  -Dost.  3,Nelghbour.  ‘Cold.  & To  peep. 
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Amid  the  storm, 

Scarce  rear’d  abort  the  parent  earth 
Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa’s1  maun  shield; 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield1 
O’  clod  or  6tane, 
Adorns  the'  histie  nibble-field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad,  ss 

Thy  snawy  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 

Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

Iu  humble  guise: 

But  now  the  sAare  uptears  thv  bed, 

And  low  thou  liesl  so 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  Maid, 

Sweet  flow’rel  of  the  rural  shade, 

By  love’s  simplicity  betray'd. 

And  guileless  trust, 

Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil’d,  is  laid  39 
Low  i’  the  dusk 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr’d! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  tho  card 

Of  prudent  Lore,  so 

Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

Ana  whelm  him  o’erl 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given. 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven,  45 

To  misery’s  brink, 

Till,  wrench’d  of  every  stay  nut  Heaven, 
He,  ruin’d  sink! 

Ev'n  thou  who  mourn’st  the  Daisy’s  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine  — no  distant  date;  50 
Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 

’mi  crush’d  beneath  tho  furrow’s  weight, 
Shall  be  thy  doom. 


JOHN  ANDERSON. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent; 

Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonny  brow  was  brent;* 

But  now  your  brow  is  beld,  John,  s 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw; 

But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow,‘ 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

John  Anderson  my  10,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegithcr;  10 

And  mony  a canty  day,  John, 

We’ve  had  wi’  ane  anither: 

1 Walla.  * Shelter.  3 Smooth.  ‘Hoa  l. 


But  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  well  go; 

And  sleep  thegithcr  at  the  foot,  u 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 


BANNOCnBURN. 

Robert  Bruce" l tui, trees  to  hio  army. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled, 

Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  often  led; 

Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 

Or  to  glorious  victoric! 

Now’s  the  day,  and  now’s  the  hour  — s 
See  tho  front  o’  battle  lower; 

See  approach  proud  Edward's  power  — 
Edward  I chains  and  slaverie! 

Wha  will  be  a traitor-knave? 

W ha  can  fill  a coward’s  grave?  10 

Wha  sae1  base  as  be  n slave? 

Traitor  1 coward!  turn  and  flee! 

Wba  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom’s  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa’  »2  is 

Caledonian  I on  wi'  me! 

By  oppression’s  woes  and  pains! 

By  our  sons  in  servile  chains'. 

We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shall  be  — shall  be  free!  jo 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low! 

Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe! 

Liberty’s  in  every  blow! 

Forward!  let  us  do,  or  die! 

LORD  GREGORY. 

O mirk,*  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour, 

And  loud  the  tempest’s  roar; 

A waefif  wanderer  seeks  thy  tow'r, 

Lord  Gregory  ope  thy  door. 

An  exile  frae5  her  father’s  ha’,s  s 

And  a’7  for  loving  thee; 

At  least  some  pity  on  me  shaw. 

If  love  it  may  na  be. 

Lord  Gregory,  mind'st  thou  not  tho  grove, 
By  bonnie  Irwine  side,  io 

Where  first  I own'd  that  virgin  love 
I lang,  lang  had  denied? 

How  often  didst  thou  pledge  and  vow, 
Thon  wad  for  ayo  be  mine! 

And  my  fond  heart,  itsel  sae  true,  is 
It  ne’er  mistrusted  thine. 

Hard  is  thy  heart,  Lord  Gregory, 

And  flinty  is  thy  breast:  • 

Thou  dart  of  heaven,  that  flashest  by, 

0 wilt  thou  give  me  rest.  M 

1 So.  » To  fall.  ‘7  Dark.  ’Woeful.  5From.  »H*II. 
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Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above, 
Your  willing  victim  see! 

But  spare,  and  pardon  my  fause  love, 
His  wrangs  to  heaven  and  met 


LAMENT  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 
On  every  blooming  tree. 

And  spreads  her  sheets  o’  daisies  white 
Out  o’er  the  grassy  lea: 

Now  Phoebus  cheers  the  crystal  streams,  5 
And  glads  the  azure  skies; 

But  naught  can  glad  the  weary  wight 
That  fast  in  durance  lies. 

Now  lav’rocks1  wake  the  merry  mom, 

Aloft  on  dewy  wing;  ’ 10 

The  merle,  in  his  noontide  bow*r, 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring; 

The  mavis1  wild,  wi’  many  a note, 

Sings  drowsy  day  to  rest; 

In  love  and  freedom  they  rejoice,  15 

Wi'  care  nor  thrall  opprest. 

Now  blooms  the  lily  by  the  bank, 

The  primrose  down  the  brae;5 
The  hawthorn’s  budding  in  the  glen, 

And  milk-white  is  the  slae:  20 

The  meanest  hind  in  fair  Scotland 
May  rove  their  sweets  amang; 

But  I,  the  Queen  of  a’  Scotland, 

Maun  lie  in  prison  strang. 

I was  the  Queen  o’  bonnie  France,  25 
Where  happy  I hae  been; 

Fu’  lightly  rase  1 in  the  mom, 

As  blithe  lay  down  at  e'en: 

And  I’m  the  sovereign  of  Scotland, 

And  mony  a traitor  there;  30 

Yet  here  I lie  in  foreign  bands. 

And  never-ending  care. 

But  as  for  thee,  thou  false  woman, 

My  sister  and  my  fae, 

Grim  vengeance,  yet  shall  whet  a sword  35 
That  through  thy  soul  shall  gae: 


‘Lark,  2Thru*h.  3 Rising  ground. 


The  weeping  blood  in  woman’s  brea«t 
Was  never  known  to  theel 

Nor  the  balm  that  draps  on  wounds  of  wo 
Frae  woman’s  pitying  e’e.1  40 

My  son!  my  son!  may  kinder  stars 
Upon  thy  fortune  shine; 

And  may  those  pleasures  gild  thy  reign, 
That  ne'er  wad  blink  on  mine'; 

God  keep  thee  frae  thy  mother’s  faes, 

Or  turn  their  hearts  to  thee: 

And  when  thou  meet’st  thy  mother’s  friend, 
Remember  him  for  me! 

O!  soon  to  me,  may  summei-suns 
Nae  mair*  light  up  the  mom  I se 

Nac  mnir,  to  me,  the  autumn  winds 
Wave  o’er  the  yellow  com; 

And  in  the  narrow  house  o’  death 
Let  winter  round  me  rave; 

And  the  next  flowers  that  deck  the  spring, 
Bloom  on  my  peaceful  grave. 


BONNET. 

Sing  on,  sweet  thrush,  upon  the  leafless 
bough ; 

Sing  on,  Bweet  bird,  I listen  to  thy  strain; 
See  aged  Winter,  ’mid  his  surly  reign, 
At  thy  blithe  carol  clears  his  furrow’d  brow. 

So  in  lone  Poverty’s  dominion  drear,  i 

Sits  meek  Content  with  light  unanxious 

heart,  fpart, 

Welcomes  the  rapid  moments,  bids  them 
Nor  asks  if  they  bring  aught  to  hope  or 
fear. 

I thank  thee,  Author  of  this  opening  dayl 
Thou  whose  bright  sun  now  gilds  you 
orient  skies!  10 

Riches  denied,  thy  boon  was  purer  joys. 
What  wealth  could  never  give  or  take  away! 

Yet  come,  thou  child  of  poverty  and  care; 
The  mite  high  Ileav’n  bestow'd,  that  mite 
with  thee  I’ll  share. 


'Ey©.  *No  more. 
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VII.  DRAMATISTS. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

Born  1729.  Died  1774. 


SHE  STOOPS 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  — A chamber  in  an  old-faihiontd  home. 

Enter  Hardcastle  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Mrs.  //.  I vow,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you’re 
very  particular.  Is  there  a creature  in  the 
whole  country,  but  ourselves,  that  does  not 
take  a trip  to  town  now  and  then,  to  rub 
off  the  rust  a little?  There’s  the  two  Miss 
Hoggs,  and  our  neighbour,  Mrs.  Grigsby, 
go  to  take  a month’s  polish  every  winter. 

Hard.  Ay,  and  bring  back  vanity  and 
affectation  to  last  them  the  whole  year.  I 
wonder  why  London  cannot  keep  its  own 
folks  at  home.  In  my  time,  the  follies  of 
the  town  crept  slowly  among  us,  but  now 
they  travel  faster  than  a stagecoach.  Its 
fopperies  come  down,  not  only  as  inside 
passengers,  but  in  the  very  basket. 

Mrs.  H.  Ay,  your  times  were  fine  times 
indeed;  you  have  been  telling  us  of  them 
for  many  a long  year.  Here  we  live  in  an 
old  rumbling  mansion,  that  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  an  inn , but  that  we  never 
see  company.  Our  best  visitors  are  old 
Mrs.  Odufish,  the  curate's  wife,  and  little 
Cripplegatc,  the  lame  dancing-master;  and 
all  our  entertainment,  your  old  stories  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
I hate  such  old-fashioned  trumpery. 

Hard.  And  I love  it.  I love  every  thing 
that's  old:  old  friends,  old  times,  old  man- 
ners, old  books,  old  wine;  and  I believe, 
Dorothy , you’ll  own  I have  been  pretty 
fond  of  an  old  wife. 

Mrs.  H.  Lord,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  you’re 
for  ever  at  your  Dorothy’s,  and  your  old 
wives.  I’m  not  so  old  as  you’d  make  me 
by  more  than  one  good  year.  Add  twenty 
to  twenty,  and  make  money  of  that. 

Hard.  Let  me  sec ; twenty  added  to  twenty 
makes  just  fifty  and  seven. 

Mrs.  H.  It’s  false,  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Blessings  on  my  pretty  innocence  I 
— Dress'd  out  as  usual,  my  Kate.  Good- 
ness! what  a quantity  of  superfluous  silk 
hast  thou  got  about  thee,  girl  1 I could  ne- 


TO  CONQUER. 

ver  tench  the  fools  of  this  age,  that  the 
indigent  world  could  be  clothed  out  of  the 
trimmings  of  the  vain. 

Miss  11.  You  know  our  agreement,  sir. 
You  allow  me  the  morning  to  receive  and 
pay  visits,  and  to  dress  in  my  own  manner ; 
and,  in  the  evening,  I put  on  my  house- 
wife’s dress  to  please  you. 

Hard.  Well,  remember  I insist  on  tbo 
terms  of  our  agreement;  and,  ty-the-by,  I 
believe  I shall  have  occasion  to  try  your 
obedience  this  very  evening. 

Miss  H.  I protest,  sir,  I don’t  comprehend 
your  meaning. 

Hard.  Then  to  be  plain  with  you,  Kute, 
I expect  the  young  gentleman  1 have  chosen 
to  be  your  husband  from  town  this  very 
day.  I have  his  father’s  letter,  in  which  lie 
informs  me  his  son  is  set  out,  and  that  he 
intends  to  follow  him  shortly  after. 

Miss  H.  Indeed  1 I wish  I had  known 
something-  of  this  Ijefore.  Bless  me,  how 
shall  I behave?  It’s  a thousand  to  one  I 
shan’t  like  him ; our  meeting  will  be  so  for- 
mal , and  so  like  a thing  of  business , that 
I shall  find  no  room  for  friendship  or  esteem. 

Hard.  Depend  upon  it,  child,  I’ll  never 
control  your  choice;  but  Mr.  Marlow,  whom 
1 have  pitched  upon,  is  the  son  of  my  old 
friend , Sir  Charles  Marlow , of  whom  you 
have  heard  mo  talk  so  often.  The  young 
cntleinan  has  Joeen  bred  a scholar,  and  is 
esigned'for  an  employment  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  I am  told  he’s  a man  of 
an  excellent  understanding. 

Miss  H.  Is  he? 

Hard.  Very  generous. 

Miss  H.  I believe  I shall  like  him. 

Hard.  Young  and  brave. 

Miss  H.  I'm  sure  1 shall  like  him. 

Hard.  And  very  handsome. 

Miss.  11.  My  dear  papa,  say  no  more; 
he’s  mine.  I’ll  have  him. 

Hard.  And,  to  crown  all,  Katet  he’s  one 
of  the  most  bashful  and  reserved  young 
fellows  in  the  world. 

Miss.  11.  Eh!  you  have  frozen  me  to 
death  again.  That  word  reserved  has  un- 
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done  all  the  rest  of  his  accomplishments. 
A reserved  lover,  it  is  said,  always  makes 
a suspicions  husband. 

Hard.  On  the  contrary , modesty  seldom 
resides  in  a breast  that  is  not  enriched  with 
nobler  virtues.  It  was  the  very  feature  in 
his  character  that  first  struck  me. 

Mia  H.  He  must  have  more  striking 
features  «to  catch  me,  I promise  you.  How- 
ever, if  he  be  so  young,  so  handsome,  and 
so  every  thing,  as  you  mention,  I believe 
he'll  do  still.  I think  I’ll  have  him. 

Hard.  Ay,  Kate,  but  there  is  still  an  ob- 
stacle. It’s  more  than  even  wager  he  may 
not  have  you. 

Miss  H.  My  dear  papa,  why  will  you 
mortify  one  so?  — Well,  if  he  refuses,  in- 
stead of  breaking  my  heart  at  his  indiffer- 
ence, I’ll  only  break  my  glass  for  its  flat- 
tery; set  my  cap  to  some  newer  fashion, 
and  look  out  for  some  less  difficult  admirer. 

Hard.  Bravely  resolved ! In  the  mean  time 
I’ll  go  praparc  the  servants  for  his  recep- 
tion ; as  we  seldom  see  company,  they  want 
as  much  training  as  a company  of  recruits 
the  first  day’s  muster.  [Exit. 

Miss  H.  Lud,  this  news  of  papa's  puts 
me  ail  in  a flutter.  Young,  handsome;  these  he 
puts  lust;  but  I put  them  foremost.  Sensible, 
good-natured;  I like  all  that.  But  then 
reserved  and  sheepish,  that's  much  against 
him.  Yet  carft  he  be  cured  of  his  timidity, 
by  being  taught  to  bo  proud  of  his  wife? 
Yes,  and  can't  I — But  I vow  I’m  dispos- 
ing of  the  husband,  before  I have  secured 
the  lover. 

Enter  Miss  Nsville. 

Miss  H.  lin  glad  you’re  come,  Neville, 
my  dear.  Tell  me,  Constance,  how  do  I 
look  this  evening?  is  there  any  thing  whim- 
sical about  me?  is  it  one  of  my  well-looking 
days,  child?  am  I in  face  to-day? 

Miss  N.  Perfectly,  my  dear.  Yet  now 
I look  again  — bless  me ! sure  no  accident 
has  happened  among  the  canary  ’ birds  or 
the  gold  fishes.  Has  your  brother  or 
the  cat  been  meddling?  or  has  the  last 
novel  been  too  moving? 

Miss  H.  No;  nothing  of  all  this.  I have 
been  threatened  — I can  scarce  get  it  out 
— I have  been  threatened  with  a lover. 

Miss  N.  And  his  name  — 

Miss  H.  Is  Marlow. 

Miss  N.  Indeed! 

Miss  H.  The  son  of  Sir  Charles  Marlow. 

Miss  N.  As  I live , the  most  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Hastings,  my  admirer.  They 
are  never  asunder.  I believe  you  must 
have  seen  him  when  we  lived  in  town. 

Miss  H.  Never. 


Miss  N.  He’s  a very  singular  character, 
I assure  you.  Among  women  of  reputation 
,and  virtue,  he  is  the  modestest  man  alive ; 
but  his  acquaintance  give  him  a very  dif- 
ferent character  among  women  of  another 
stamp:  you  understand  me? 

Miss  H.  An  odd  character  indeed.  I shall 
never  be  able  to  manage  him.  What  shall 
I do!  Pshaw,  think  no  more  of  him;  but 
trust  to  occurrences  for  success.  But  how 
goes  on  your  own  affair,  my  dear?  has  my 
mother  been  courting  you  for  my  brother 
Tony,  as  usual? 

Miss  N.  I have  just  come  from  one  of 
our  agreeable  tdte  h tete.  She  has  been  saying 
a hundred  tender  things,  and  setting  off  her 
pretty  monster  as  the  very  pink  of  perfection. 

Miss  II.  And  her  partiality  is  such, 
that  she  actually  thinks  him  so.  A fortune 
like  yours  is  no  small  temptation.  Besides, 
as  she  has  the  sole  management  of  it,  Tm 
not  surprised  to  see  her  unwilling  to  let 
it  go  out  of  the  family. 

Miss  A1'.  A fortune  like  mine,  which  chiefly 
consists  in  jewels,  is  no  such  mighty  tempt- 
ation. But  at  any  rate,  if  my  dear  Hast- 
ings be  but  constant,  I make  no  doubt  to 
be  too  hard  for  her  at  last.  However,  I let 
her  suppose  that  I am  in  love  with  her  son, 
and  she  never  once  dreams  that  my  affec- 
tions are  fixed  upon  another. 

Miss  H.  My  good  brother  holds  out  stoutly. 
I could  almost  love  him  for  hating  you  so. 

Miss  N.  It  is  a good-natured  creature  at 
the  bottom,  and  I’m  sure  would  wish  to  see 
me  married  to  any  body  but  himself.  But  my 
aunt's  bell  rings  for  our  afternoon’s  ‘walk 
round  the  improvements.  Allons,  courage 
is  necessary,  as  our  affairs  are  critical. 

Miss  H.  Would  it  were  bed-time  and  all 
were  well.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  An  alehouse-room. 

Several  shabby  Fellows , with  punch  and  tobacco. 
Tony  at  the  head  of  the  table  a little  higher  than 
the  rest : a mallet  in  his  hand. 

Omnes.  Hurra,  hurra,  hurra,  bravo. 

1.  Fel.  Now,  gentlemen,  silence  for  a 
song.  The  squire  is  going  to  knock  himself 
down  for  a song. 

Omnes.  Ay,  a song,  a song. 

Tony.  Then  Til  sing  you,  gentlemen,  a 
song  I made  upon  this  alehouse,  the  Three 
Pigeons. 

SONG.  — Toht. 

Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning; 
Good  liquor,  I stoutly  maintain. 

Gives  genus  1 a better  discerning. 
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Let  them  brag  of  their  Heathenish  gods, 

Their  Lethes.  their  Styxes,  and  Stygisns: 
'Their  quia,  and  their  quaes,  and  their  quods. 

They  are  all  but  a parcel  of  pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about. 

And  let  us  bo  merry  and  clever; 

Onr  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stont; 

Here’s  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 

Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare, 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons; 
But  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air, 

Here’s  a health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 

Toroddle,  toroddle  toroll. 

(Mines.  Bravo,  bravo. 

1.  Fel.  The  squire  has  got  spunk  in  him. 

2.  Fel.  I loves  to  hear  him  sing,  bekeays 
he  never  gives  us  nothing  that’s  low. 

3.  Fel.  0,  damn  any  thing  that’s  low;  I 
can’t  bear  it. 

4.  Fel.  The  genteel  thing  is  the  genteel 
thing  at  any  time,  if  so  be  that  a gentleman 
bees  in  a concatenation  accordingly. 

3.  Fel.  I like  the  maxim  of  it,  Master 
Muggins.  What,  though  I am  obligated  to 
dance  a bear,  a man  may  be  a gentleman 
for  all  that.  May  this  be  my  poison  if  my 
bear  ever  dances  but  to  the  very  genteelest 
of  tunes  — ‘Water  parted’,  or  the  minuet 
in  Ariadne. 

2.  Fel.  What  a pity  it  is  the  squire  is 
not  come  to  his  own.  It  would  be  well 
for  all  the  publicans  within  ten  miles  round 
of  him. 

Tony.  Egad,  and  so  it  would,  master 
Slang.  I’d  then  show  what  it  was  to  keep 
choice  of  company. 

2.  Fel.  Oh,  no  takes  after  his  own  father 
for  that.  To  be  sure,  old  squire  Lumpkin 
was  the  finest  gentleman  I ever  set  my 
eyes  on.  For  winding  the  horn,  or  beating 
a thicket  for  a hare,  ho  never  had  his  fellow. 
It  was  a saying  in  the  place,  that  he  kept 
the  best  Horses  and  doga  in  the  whole 
country. 

Tony.  Egad,  and  when  I’m  of  age,  I’ll 
be  no  bastard,  I promise  you.  But  come, 
my  boys,  drink  about  and  be  merry,  for 
vou  pay  no  reckoning.  Well,  Stingo,  what’s 
the  matter? 

Enter  Landlord. 

Land.  There  be  two  gentlemen , in  a 
post-chaise,  at  the  door.  They  have  lost 
their  way  upo’  the  forest,  and  they  are 
talking  something  about  Mr.  Hardcastle. 

Tony.  As  sure  as  can  be,  one  of  them 
must  be  the  gentleman  that’s  coming  down 
to  court  my  sister.  Do  they  seem  to  be 
Londoners? 


Land.  I believe  they  may.  They  look 
woundily  like  Frenchmen. 

Tony.  Then  desire  them  to  step  this  way, 
and  I’ll  set  them  right  in  a twinkling.  [Exit 
Landlord.']  Gentlemen,  as  they  mayn’t  be 
good  enough  company  for  you,  step  down 
for  a moment,  and  I’ll  be  with  you  in  the 
squeezing  of  a lemon.  [Exeunt  Mob.  j Father- 
in-law  has  been  calling  me  whelp,  and 
hound,  this  half  year.  Now,  if  I pleased, 
I could  be  so  revenged  upon  the  old 
grumbletonian.  But  then,  I’m  afraid,  afraid 
of  what!  I shall  soon  be  worth  fifteen 
hundred  a year,  and  let  him  frighten  me 
out  of  that  if  he  can. 

Enter  Landlord,  conducting  Marlow  and 
Hastings. 

Mar.  What  a tedious,  uncomfortable  day 
have  we  had  of  it!  We  were  told  it  was 
but  forty  miles  across  the  country,  and  we 
have  come  above  threescore. 

Hast.  And  all,  Marlow,  from  that  unac- 
countable reserve  of  yours,  that  would  not 
let  us  inquire  more  frequently  on  the  way. 

Mar.  I own,  Hastings,  I am  unwilling  to 
lay  myself  under  an  obligation  to  every 
one  I meet;  and  often  stand  the  chance  of 
an  unmannerly  answer. 

Hast.  At  present,  however,  we  are  not 
likely  to  receive  any  answer. 

Tony.  No  offence,  gentlemen;  but  I'm 
told  you  have  been  inquiring  for  one  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  in  these  parts.  Do  you  know 
what  part  of  the  country  you  are  in? 

Hast.  Not  in  the  least,  sir;  but  should 
thank  you  for  information. 

Tony.  Nor  the  wav  you  came? 

Hast.  No,  sir;  but  if  you  can  inform  us  — 

Tony.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  you  know 
neither  the  road  you  are  going,  nor  where 
you  are,  uor  the  road  you  came,  tho  first 
thing  I have  to  inform  you,  is,  that  — you 
have  lost  your  way.  . . 

Mar.  We  wanted  no  ghost  to  tell  ns 
that. 

Tony.  Pray,  gentlemen,  may  I bo  so  bold 
as  to  ask  the  place  from  whence  you  came? 

Mar.  That’s  not  necessary  towards  directing 
us  where  we  are  to  go. 

Tony.  No  offences  hut  question  for  question 
is  all  fair,  you  know.  Pray,  gentlemen,  is 
not  this  same  Hardcastle,  a crossgrain'd, 
old-fashion'd,  whimsical  fellow,  with  au  ugly 
face,  a daughter,  and  a pretty  son ! 

Hast.  We  have  not  seen  the  gentleman, 
but  he  has  the  family  you  mention. 

Tony.  The  daughter,  a tall,  traipsing, 
trolloping,  talkative  maypole  — the  son,  a 
pretty,  well-bred,  agreeable  youth,  that 
every  body  is  fond  of. 
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Mar.  Our  information  differ*  in  this:  the 
daughter  is  said  to  be  well-bred  and  beau- 
tiful; the  son,  an  awkward  booby,  reared 
up  and  spoiled  at  his  mother’s  apron-string. 

Tony.  He-he-hera  — Then,  gentlemen,  ail 
I have  to  tell  you,  is,  that  you  won't  reach 
Mr.  Uardeastle's  house  this  night,  I believe. 

Hast.  Unfortunate! 

Tony.  It’s  a damn'd  long,  dark,  boggy, 
dirty,  dangerous  way.  Stingo,  tell  the 
gentlemen  the  way  to  Mr.  llnrdcastle's; 
[ H'inktny  upon  the  Landlord.]  M.  Hardcastle’s, 
of  Quagmire-marsh,  you  understand  me? 

Land.  Master  Hardcastlo’s  I Lack-a-day, 
my  masters,  you're  come  a deadly  deal 
wrong!  When  you  came  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  you  should  have  cross'd  down 
Squash-lane. 

jlfar.  Cross  down  Squash-lane? 

Larul.  Then  you  were  to  keep  straight 
forward  till  you  came  to  four  roads. 

Mar.  Come  to  where  four  roads  meet? 

Tony.  Ay,  but  you  must  be  sure  to  tukc 
only  one  of  them. 

.Mar.  O,  sir,  you're  facetious. 

Tony.  Then  keeping  to  the  right,  you 
are  to  go  sideways  till  you  come  upon 
Crackskull  common;  there  you  must  look 
sharp  for  the  track  of  the  wheel,  and  go 
forward  till  you  come  to  farmer  Murrain's 
barn.  Coming  to  the  farmer’s  barn,  you 
are  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the 
left,  and  then  to  the  right  about  again,  till 
you  find  out  the  old  mill. 

Mar.  Zounds,  man!  we  could  as  soon 
find  out  the  longitude ! 

Hast.  What's  to  be  done,  Marlow? 

Mar.  This  house  promises  but  a poor 
reception;  though  perhaps  the  landlord  can 
accommodate  us. 

Land.  Alack,  master,  we  have  but  one 
spare  bed  in  the  whole  house. 

Tony.  And , to  my  knowledge , that's 
taken  up  by  three  lodgers  already,  j d/ler  a 
pause,  in  which  the  rest  seem  disconcerted.]  I 
have  hit  it:  don't  you  think,  Stingo,  our 
landlady  would  accommodate  the  gentlemen 
by  the  fire-side,  with  three  chairs  and  a 
bolster? 

Hast.  T hate  sleeping  by  the  fire-side. 

Mar.  And  I detest  your  three  chairs  and 
a bolster. 

Tony.  You  do,  do  you?  — then  let  me 
see  — what  — if  you  go  on  a mile  further, 
to  the  Buck’s  Head,  the  old  Buck’s  Head, 
on  the  hill,  one  of  the  best  inns  in  the 
whole  country? 

Hast.  O ho!  so  we  have  escaped  an  ad- 
venture for  this  night,  however. 

Land.  [Apart  to  Tony.]  Sure  you  ben’t 


sending  them  to  your  father’s  as  an  inn, 
be  you? 

Tony.  Mum,  you  fool  you;  let  them  find 
that  out.  [To  them.]  You  have  only  to  keep 
on  straight  forward  till  you  come  to  a 
large  house  on  the  road  side:  you’ll  see  a 
pair  of  large  horns  over  the  door:  that’s 
the  sign.  Drive  up  the  yard,  and  call 
stoutly  about  you. 

Hast.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  to  you.  The 
servants  can’t  miss  the  way? 

Tony.  No,  no;  but  I tell  you  though, 
the  landlord  is  rich,  and  going  to  leave  off 
business:  so  he  wants  to  be  thought  a 

fentloman,  saving  your  presence,  he!  he!  he! 

Ie'11  be,  for  giving  you  his  company,  and, 
egad,  if  you  mind  him , he’ll  persuade  you 
that  his  mother  was  an  alderman,  and  his 
aunt  a justice  of  peace. 

Land.  A troublesome  old.  blade,  to  be 
sure : but  he  keeps  as  good  wines,  and  beds, 
as  any  in  the  whole  country. 

Mar.  Well,  if  he  supplies  us  with  these, 
we  shall  want  no  further  connexion.  We 
are  to  turn  to  the  right  did  you  say? 

Tony.  No,  no ; straight  forward.  I'll  just 
step,  myself,  and  show  you  a piece  of  the 
way.  [To  the  Landlord]  Mum. 

Land.  Ab,  bless  vour  heart,  for  a sweet, 
pleasant  — damn’d,  mischievous  son  of  a — . 

[Aside.  Extern!. 


ACT  II. 

An  old-fashioned  house. 

Enter  Haudcasti.k,  followed  by  thres  or  four 
awkward  servants. 

Hard.  Well,  I hope  you  are  perfect  in 
the  table  exercise  I have  been  teaching  you 
these  three  days.  You  all  know  vour  posts  and 
vour  places,  and  can  show  that  you  have 
been  used  to  good  company,  without  stir- 
ring from  home. 

Omnes.  Ay,  ay. 

Hard.  When  company  comes,  you  are  not 
to  pop  out  and  stare,  and  then  run  in 
again,  like  frighted  rabbits  in  a warren. 

Omnes.  No,  no. 

Hard.  You,  Diggory,  whom  I have  taken 
from  the  barn,  are  to  make  a show  at  the 
side-table;  and  you,  Roger,  whom  I have 
advanced  from  the  plough , are  to  place 
yourself  behind  my  cnair.  But  you're  not 
to  stand  so,  with  your  bands  in  your  pockets. 
Take  your  hands  from  your  pockets,  Roger 
aud  from  your  head,  you  blockhead  you. 
See  how  Diggory  carries  his  hands.  They’re 
a little  too  stiff,  indeed,  but  that’s  no  great 
matter. 
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Dig.  Ay,  mind  bow  I hold  them;  I learn- 
ed to  hold  my  hands  this  way  when  I was 
upon  drill  for  the  militia.  And  so  being 
upon  drill  — 

Hard.  You  must  not  be  so  talkative,  Dig- 
gory;  you  must  be  all  attention  to  the 
guests:  you  must  hear  us  talk,  and  not 
think  of  talking;  yon  must  see  us  drink  and 
not  think  of  drinking;  you  must  see  us  eat, 
and  not  think  of  eating. 

Dig.  By  the  laws,  your  worship,  that's 
parfectly  unpossible.  Whenever  Diggory 
sees  ycating  going  forwards,  egad,  lie's  al- 
ways wishing  for  a monthful  himself. 

Hard.  Blockhead!  is  not  a bellyful  in  the 
kitchen  as  good  as  a bellyful  in  the  parlour? 
Stay  your  stomach  with  that  reflection. 

Dig.  Egad,  1 thank  yotir  worship,  I'll 
make  a shift  to  stay  my  stomach  with  a 
slice  of  cold  beef  in  the  pantry. 

Hard.  Diggory,  you  are  too  talkative. 
Then  if  I happen  to  say  a good  thing,  or 
tell  a good  story  at  table,  you  must  not 
all  burst  out  a laughing,  as  if  you  made 
part  of  the  company. 

Dig.  Then  egad,  your  worship  must  not 
tell  the  story  of  Quid  Grouse  in  the  gun- 
room: I can’t  help  laughing  at  that  — hel 
hel  he  I he!  — for  the  soul  of  me.  We 
have  laughed  at  that  these  twenty  years  — 
ha!  ha!  ba! 

Hard.  Ha!  hal  ha!  The  story  is  a good 
one.  Well,  hone-st  Diggory,  you  may  laugh 
at  that  — but  still  remember  to  be  atten- 
tive. Suppose  one  of  the  company  should 
call  for  a glass  of  wine,  how  will  you  be- 
have? A glass  of  wine,  sir,  if  you  please. 
[To  Diggory.)  — Eh,  why  don't  you  move? 

Dig.  Egad , your  worship , I never  have 
courage  till  1 see  the  eatables  and  drink- 
ables brought  upo'  the  table,  and  then  I'm 
as  bold  as  a lion. 

Hard.  A glass  of  wine,  if  you  please  — 
What,  will  nobody  move? 

1.  Serv.  I'm  not  to  leave  this  place. 

2.  Serv.  I’m  sure  it’s  no  pleace  of  mine. 

3.  Serv.  Nor  mine,  for  sartain. 

Dig.  Wauns,  and  I’m  sure  it  canna  be 
mine. 

Hard.  You  numskulls  1 and  so,  while  like 
your  betters,  you  are  quarrelling  for  places, 
the  guests  must  be  starv'd.  O you  dunces! 
I find  I must  begin  all  over  again.  — But, 
don't  I hear  a coach  drive  into  the  yard? 
To  your  posts,  you  blockheads.  I’ll  go  in 
the  meantime,  and  give  my  old  friend's  son  a 
hearty  welcome  at  the  gate.  [Exit 

Dig.  My  place  is  gone  quite  out  of  my 
bead. 

Roger.  I know  that  my  place  is  to  be 
every  where. 


1.  Serv.  Where  the  devil  is  mine? 

2.  Serv.  My  place  is  to  be  no  where  at 
all;  and  so  Tie  go  about  my  business. 

[Exeunt  Servants. 

Enter  Marlow  and  Hastings. 

Hart.  After  the  disappointments  of  the 
day,  welcome  once  more,  Charles,  to  the 
comforts  of  a clean  room  and  a good  fire. 
Upon  my  word,  a very  well  looking  house; 
antique,  hut  creditable. 

Mar.  The  usual  fate  of  a large  mansion. 
Having  first  ruined  the  master  by  good 
house-keeping,  it  at  last  comes  to  levy  con- 
tributions as  an  inn. 

Hast.  As  yon  sav , we  passengers  are  to 
be  taxed  to  pay  all  these  fineries.  I have 
often  seen  a good  side-board,  or  a marble 
chimnev-picce,  though  not  actually  put  in 
the  bill,  inflame  the  bill  confoundedly. 

Mar.  Travellers,  George,  must  pay  in  all 
places;  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  good 
inns  yon  pay  dearly  for  luxuries ; in  bad 
inns  you  are  fleeced  and  starved. 

Hast.  You  have  lived  pretty  much  among 
them.  In  truth,  I have  been  often  surpris- 
ed that  you,  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the 
world,  with  your  natural  good  sense,  and 
your  many  opportunities,  could  never  yet 
acquire  a requisite  share  of  assurance. 

Alar.  The  Englishman's  malady:  but  tell 
me,  George,  where  could  I have  learned 
that  assurance  you  talked  of?  My  life  has 
been  chiefly  spent  in  a college  or  an  inn, 
in  seclusion  from  that  lovely  part  of  the 
creation  that  chiefly  teach  men  confidence. 
I don’t  know  that  1 was  ever  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  a single  modest  woman  — 
except  my  mother. 

Hast.  If  you  could  say  but  half  the  fine 
things  to  them  that  I have  heard  you  lavish 
upon  the  barmaid  of  an  inn  — 

Mar.  Why,  George,  I can't  say  fine  things 
to  them.  They  freeze , they  petrify  me. 
They  may  talk  of  a comet,  or  a burning 
mountain,  or  some  such  bagatelle;  but  to 
me  a modest  woman,  dress’d  out  in  all  her 
finery,  is  the  most  tremendous  object  of  the 
whole  creation. 

Hast.  Hal  hal  ha!  At  this  rate,  man,  how 
can  you  ever  expect  to  marry? 

Mar.  Never;  unless,  as  among  kings  and 
princes,  my  bride  were  to  be  courted  by 
proxy.  If,  indeed,  like  an  eastern  bride- 
groom, one  were  to  be  introduced  to  a wife 
he  never  saw  before,  it  might  be  endured. 
But  to  go  through  all  the  terrors  of  a for- 
mal courtship,  together  with  the  episode  of 
aunts,  grandmothers,  cousins,  and  at  last  to 
blurt  out  the  broad  start-question,  of  madam, 
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will  you  marry  me?  No,  no,  that’s  a strain 
much  above  me,  I assure  you. 

Hast.  I pity  you  1 but  how  do  you  intend 
behaving  to  the  lady  you  are  come  down 
to  visit  at  the  request  of  your  father? 

Mar.  As  I behave  to  all  other  ladies. 
Bow  very  low.  Answer  yes,  or  no,  to  all 
her  demands  — But  for  the  rest,  I don’t 
think  I shall  venture  to  look  in  her  face 
till  I see  my  father's  again. 

Hast.  I'm  surprised,  that  one  who  is  so 
warm  a friend  can  be  so  cool  a lover. 

Mar.  To  be  explicit,  my  dear  Hastings, 
my  chief  inducement  down , was  to  be  in- 
strumental in  forwarding  your  happiness, 
not  my  own.  Miss  Neville  loves  you;  the 
family  don’t  know  you;  as  my  friend,  you 
are  sure  of  a reception,  and  let  honour  do 
the  rest. 

An  ter  Hardcastle. 

Hard.  Gentlemen , once  more  you  arc 
heartily  welcome.  Which  is  Mr.  Marlow? 

■ — [J/ar.  advances]  — Sir,  you're  heartily 
welcome.  It’s  not  my  way,  you  see,  to  re- 
ceive my  friends  with  my  back  to  the  fire; 
I like  to  give  them  a hearty  reception  in 
the  old  style  at  my  gate:  I like  to  see  their 
horses  and  trunks  taken  care  of. 

Mar.  ( Aside.]  He  has  got  our  names  from 
the  servants  already.  [ To  Hard.']  — We  ap- 
prove your  caution  and  hospitality,  sir.  [7’o 
Hast.]  — I have  been  thinking,  George,  of 
changing  our  travelling  dresses  in  the  morn- 
ing; 1 am  grown  confoundedly  ashamed  of 
mine. 

Hard.  I beg,  Mr.  Marlow,  you'll  use  no 
ceremony  in  this  house. 

Hast.  I fancy,  George,  you’re  right;  the 
first  blow  is  half  the  battle.  — We  must, 
however,  open  the  campaign. 

Hard.  Mr.  Marlow  — Mr.  Hastings  — 
gentlemen  — -pray,  be  under  no  restraint  in 
this  house.  This  is  Liberty-hall,  gentlemen; 
you  may  do  just  as  you  please  here. 

Mar.  Yet,  George,  if  we  open  the  cam- 
paign too  fiercely  at  first,  we  may  want 
ammunition  before  it  is  over.  We  must 
show  our  generalship,  by  securing,  if  ne- 
cessary, a retreat. 

Hard.  Your  talking  of  a retreat,  Mr.  Mar- 
low, puts  mo  in  mind  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough , when  he  went  to  besiege 
Dcnain.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison  — 

Mar.  Ay,  and  we’ll  summon  your  garrison, 
old  boy. 

Hard.  He  first  summoned  the  garrison, 
which  might  consist  of  about  five  thou- 
sand men. 

Hast.  Marlow,  what’s  o’clock. 

Hard.  I say,  gentlemen,  as  I was  telling 


you,  he  summoned  the  garrison,  which 
might  consist  of  about  five  thousand  men. 

Mar.  Five  minutes  to  seven. 

Hard.  Which  might  consist  of  about  five 
thousand  men,  well  appointed  with  stores, 
ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war. 
Now,  savs  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
George  Brooks  that  stood  next  to  him  — 
You  must  have  heard  of  George  Brooks  — 
I’ll  pawn  my  dukedom,  says  he,  but  I take 
that  garrison  without  spilling  a drop  of 
blood.  So  — 

Mar.  What,  my  good  friend,  if  you  give 
ns  a glass  of  punch  in  the  mean  time,  it  would 
help  us  to  carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour. 

Hard.  Punch,  sir!  — This  is  the  most 
unaccountable  kind  of  modesty  I ever  met 
with.  ( Aside. 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  punch.  A glass  of  warm 
punch  after  our  journey,  will  be  comfortable. 

Enter  Servant,  with  a tankard. 

This  is  Liberty-hall,  you  know. 

Hard.  Here’s  a cup,  sir. 

Mar.  So  this  fellow,  in  his  Libertv-hall, 
will  only  let  us  have  just  what  he  pleases. 

Hard.  I hope  you’ll  .find  it  to  your  mind. 
I have  prepared  it  with  my  own  hands, 
and  I believe  vou’U  own  the  ingredients 
are  tolerable.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
pledge  me,  sir?  Here,  Mr.  Marlow,  here 
is  to  our  better  acquaintance. 

Mar.  A very  impudent  fellow  this;  but 
he’s  a character,  and  I’ll  humour  him  a 
little.  — [Aside.]  — Sir,  my  service  to  you. 

Hast.  I see  this  fellow  wants  to  give  us 
his  company,  and  forgets  that  he’s  an 
innkeeper,  before  he  has  learned  to  be  a 
gentleman. 

Mar.  From  the  excellence  of  your  cup, 
my  old  friend , I suppose  you  have  a good 
deal  of  business  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Warm  work,  now  and  then  at  elections,  I 
suppose. 

Hard.  No,  sir,  I have  long  given  that 
work  over.  Since  our  betters  have  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  electing  each  other, 
there's  no  business  for  us  that  sell  ale. 

Hast.  So  then,  you  have  no  turn  for  pol- 
itics, I find. 

Hard.  Not  in  the  least  There  was  a 
time,  indeed , I fretted  myself  about  the 
mistakes  of  government,  like  other  people; 
but  finding  myself  every  day  grow  more 
angry,  and  the  government  growing  no 
better,  I left  it  to  mend  itself.  Since  that, 
I no  more  trouble  my  head  about  who’s  in 
or  who’s  out,  than  I do  about  John  Nokes 
or  Tom  Stiles.  So  my  service  to  you. 

Hast.  So  that  with  eating  above  stairs 
and  drinking  below,  with  receiving  your 
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friends  within,  and  amnsing  them  without, 
you  lead  a good,  pleasant,  bustling  life 
of  it. 

Hard.  I do  stir  about  a good  deal,  that’s 
certain.  Half  the  differences  of  the  parish 
are  adjusted  in  this  very  parlour. 

Mar.  And  you  have  an  argument  in  your 
cup,  old  gentleman,  better  than  any  in 
Westminster-Hall. 

Hard.  Ay,  youug  gentleman,  that,  and  a 
little  philosophy. 

Afar.  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  I ever 
beard  of  an  innkeeper’s  philosophy.  | Aside. 

Hast.  So  then,  like  an  experienced  gen- 
eral, you  attack  them  on  every  quarter. 
If  you  find  their  reason  manageable,  you 
attack  them  with  your  philosophy ; if  you 
find  they  have  no  reason,  you  attack  them 
with  this.  Here's  your  health,  my  philo- 
sopher. 

Hard.  Good,  very  good,  thank  you;  ha! 
ha!  your  generalship  puts  me  in  mind  of 
Prince  Eugene,  when  he  fought  the  Turks, 
at  the  battle  of  Belgrade.  You  shall  hear. 

Mar.  Instead  of  the  battle  of  Belgrade, 
I think  it’s  almost  time  to  talk  about 
supper.  What  has  your  philosophy  got  in 
the  house  for  supper? 

Hard.  For  supper,  sirl  — Was  ever  such 
a request  to  a man  in  his  own  house! 

Mar.  Yes,  sir,  supper,  sir;  I begin  to 
feel  an  appetite.  I shall  make  devilish 
work  to-night  in  the  larder,  I promise 
you. 

Hard.  Such  a brazen  dog  sure  never  my 
eyes  beheld.  — [Aside.]  — Why  really,  sir, 
as  for  supper,  I can’t  well  tell.  My  Do- 
rothy anil  the  cookmaid  settle  these  things 
between  them.  I leave  this  kind  of  things 
entirely  to  them. 

Mar.  You  do,  do  you? 

Hard.  Entirely.  By-the-by,  I believe  they 
are  in  actual  consultation  upon  what’s  for 
supper  this  moment  in  the  kitchen. 

Mar.  Thon  I beg  they’ll  admit  me  as 
one  of  their  privy-council.  It’s  a way  I 
have  got.  When  I travel,  I always  choose 
to  regulate  my  own  supper.  Let  the  cook 
be  called.  No  offence,  I hope,  sir? 

Hard.  O no,  sir,  none,  in  the  least:  yet, 
I don’t  know  how,  our  Bridget,  the  cook- 
maid,  is  not  very  communicative  upon  these 
occasions.  Should  we  send  for  her,  she 
might  scold  us  all  out  of  the  house. 

Hast.  Let’s  see  the  list  of  the  larder  then. 
I ask  it  as  a favour.  I always  match  my 
appetite  to  my  bill  of  fare. 

Mar.  Sir,  he’s  very  right,  and  it’s  my 
wav  too. 

Hard.  Sir,  you  have  a right  to  command 
here.  — Here,  Roger,  bring  us  the  bill  of 


fare,  for  to  night’s  supper.  I believe  it’s 
drawn  out.  Your  manner,  Mr.  Hastings, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  my  uncle,  Colonel 
Wallop.  It  was  a saying  of  his,  that  no 
man  was  sure  of  his  supper  till  he  had 
eaten  it 

Hast.  All  upon  the  high  ropes!  His 
uncle  a colonel!  We  shall  soon  hear  of 
his  mother  being  a justice  of  peace.  But 
let’s  hear  the  bill  of  fart'.  [Aside. 

Mar.  What’s  here?  For  the  first  course; 
for  the  second  course;  for  the  dessert  — 
The  devil,  sir!  do  you  think  we  have  brought 
down  the  whole  Joiners’  Company,  or  the 
corporation  of  Bedford,  to  eat  up  such  a 
supper?  Two  or  three  little  things,  clean 
and  comfortable  will  do. 

Hast  But  let’s  hear  it 

Mar.  For  the  first  course:  at  the  top  a 
pig  and  prune  sauce. 

Hast.  Damn  your  pig,  I say. 

Mar.  And  damn  your  prune  sauce,  say  I. 

Hard.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  men  that  are 
hungry,  pig,  with  prune  sauce,  is  very  good 
eating.  — Their  impudence  confounds  me. 
— Gentlemen,  you  are  my  guests, 

make  what  alterations  you  please.  Is  there 
any  thing  else  you  wish  to  retrench  or 
alter,  gentlemen? 

Mar.  Item.  — A pork  pie,  a boiled  rabbit 
and  sausages,  a florentine , a shaking  pud- 
ding, and  a dish  of  tiff  — taff  — taffetv 
cream. 

Hast.  Confound  your  made-dishes ! I shall 
bo  as  much  at  a loss  in  this  house,  ns  at 
a green  and  yellow  dinner  nt  the  French 
Ambassador’s  table.  I’m  for  plain  eating. 

Hard.  I’m  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I have 
nothing  you  like;  but  if  there  be  any  thing 
you  have  a particular  fancy  to  — . 

Mar.  Why,  really,  sir,  your  bill  of  fare 
is  so  exquisite,  that  any  one  part  of  it  is 
full  as  good  as  another.  Send  us  what  you 
please.  So  much  for  supper.  And  now  to 
see  that  our  beds  are  aired,  and  properly 
taken  care  of. 

Hard.  I entreat  you’ll  leave  all  that  to 
me.  You  shall  not  stir  a step. 

Mar.  Leave  that  to  you!  I protest,  sir, 
you  must  excuse  me,  I always  look  to  these 
things  myself. 

Hard.  I must  insist,  sir,  you’ll  make  your- 
self easy  on  that  head. 

Mar.  You  see  I’m  resolved  on  it.  — A 
very  troublesome  fellow,  as  over  I met 
with.  [Aside. 

Hard.  Well,  sir,  I’m  resolved  at  least  to 
attend  you.  — This  may  be  modern  modesty, 
but  I never  saw  any  thing  look  so  like 
old-fashioned  impudence.  — [Aside.] 

[ JExeunt  Marlow  and  HabDOAstlb. 
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Hast.  So  I find  this  fellow’s  civilities 
begin  to  grow  troublesome.  But  who  can 
be  angry  with  those  assiduities  which  are 
meant  to  please  him?  Ha!  what  do  I see? 
Miss  Neville,  by  all  that’s  happy  I 

Enter  Miss  Neville. 

Miss  jV.  My  dear  Hastings!  To  what 
unexpected  good  fortune,  to  what  accident, 
am  I to  ascribe  this  happy  meeting? 

Hast.  Rather  let  me  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion, as  I could  never  have  hoped  to 
meet  my  dearest  Constance  at  an  inn. 

Miss  N.  An  innl  you  mistake;  my  aunt, 
my  guardian,  lives  here.  What  could  induce 
you  to  think  this  house  an  inn? 

Hast.  My  friend,  Mr.  Marlow,  with  whom 
I came  down,  and  I,  have  been  sent  here 
as  to  an  inn,  I assure  you.  A young  fellow, 
whom  wc  accidentally  met  at  a house  hard 
by,  directed  us  hither. 

Miss  N.  Certainly  it  must  be  one  of  my 
hopeful  cousin's  tricks,  of  whom  you  have 
heard  me  talk  so  often.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Hast.  He  whom  your  aunt  intends  for 
you?  He  of  whom  I have  such  just  ap- 
prehensions? 

Miss  N.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
him,  I assure  you.  You'd  adore  him,  if 
you  knew  how  heartily  he  despises  me. 
My  aunt  knows  it  too,  and  she  has  under- 
taken to  court  me  for  him,  and  actually 
begins  to  think  she  has  made  a conquest. 

Hast.  Thou  dear  dissembler!  — You  must 
know,  my  Constance,  I have  just  seized  this 
happy  opportunity  of  my  friend's  visit  here 
to  get  admittance  into  the  family.  The 
horses  that  carried  us  down  are  now  fatigued 
with  the  journey,  but  they’ll  soon  be  re- 
freshed; and  then,  if  my  dearest  girl  will 
trust  in  her  faithful  Hastings,  we  shall  soon 
be  landed  in  France,  where  even  among 
slaves  the  laws  of  marriage  are  respected. 

Miss  N.  I have  often  told  you,  that, 
though  ready  to  obey  you,  I yet  should 
leave  my  little  fortune  behind  with  reluct- 
ance. The  greatest  part  of  it  was  left 
me  by  my  uncle,  the  India  Director,  and 
chiefly  consists  in  jewels.  I have  been  for 
some  time  persuading  my  aunt  to  let  me 
wear  them.  I fancy  I’m  very  near  succeed- 
ing. The  instant  they  are  put  into  my 
possession,  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  make 
them  and  myself  yours. 

Hast.  Perish  the  baubles!  Your  person 
is  all  I desire.  In  the  mean  time,  my  friend 
Marlow  must  not  be  let  into  his  mistake. 
I know  the  strange  reserve  of  his  temper 
is  such,  that,  if  abruptly  informed  of  it, 
he  would  instantly  quit  the  house,  before 
our  plan  was  ripe  for  execution. 


Miss  N.  But  how  shall  we  keep  him  in 
the  deception?  Miss  Hardcastle  is  just 
returned  from  walking ; what  if  we  persuade 
him  she  is  come  to  this  house  as  to  an 
inn? — Come  this  way. 

Enter  Marlow. 

Mar.  The  assiduities  of  these  good  people 
tease  me  beyond  bearing.  My  host  seems 
to  think  it  ill  manners  to  leave  me  alone, 
and  so  he  claps  not  only  himself,  but  his 
old-fashioned  wife,  on  my  back.  They  talk 
of  coming  to  sup  with  us  too;  and  then, 
I suppose,  we  are  to  run  the  gantlet  through 
all  the  rest  of  the  family.  — ■ What  have  we 
got  here?  — 

Hast.  My  dear  Charles,  let  me  congratulate 
you  — The  most  fortunate  accident  1 — Who 
do  you  think  has  just  alighted? 

Mar.  Cannot  guess. 

Hast.  Our  mistresses,  boy:  Miss  Hard- 
castle,  and  Miss  Neville.  Give  me  leave 
to  introduce  Miss  Constance  Neville  to  your 
acquaintance.  Happening  to  dine  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  called,  on  their  return, 
to  take  fresh  horses  here.  Miss  Ilardeastle 
has  just  stept  into  the  next  room,  and 
will  be  back  in  an  instant.  Wasn’t  it 
lucky?  eh  I 

Alar.  I have  just  been  mortified  enough 
of  all  conscience,  and  here  comes  something 
to  complete  my  embarrassment.  [Aside. 

Hast.  Well!  hut  wasn’t  it  the  most  for- 
tunate thing  in  the  world? 

Mar.  O!  yes.  Very  fortunate  — a most 
joyful  encounter.  — But  our  dresses,  George, 
you  know,  are  in  disorder  — What,  if  we 
should  postpone  the  happiness  till  to-morrow  V 
— To-morrow  at  her  own  house  — it  will 
be  every  bit  as  convenient  — and  rather 
more  respectful  — To-morrow  let  it  be. 

Afiss  A’.  By  no  means,  sir.  Your  ce- 
remony will  displease  her.  The  disorder  of 
your  dress  will  show  the  ardour  of  your 
impatience.  Besides,  she  knows  you  are  in 
the  bouse,  and  will  permit  you  to  sec  her. 

Afar.  O!  the  devil?  how  shall  I support 
it?  — Hem!  hem!  Hastings,  you  must  not 
go.  You  arc  to  assist  me,  you  know.  I 
shall  be  confoundedly  ridiculous.  Yet,  hang 
it  I I’ll  take  courage.  Hem ! I Aside  to  Hast. 

Hast.  Pshaw,  man!  'tis  but  the  first 
plunge,  and  all’s  over.  She’s  but  a woman, 
you  know.  [Made  to  Mar. 

Mar.  And  of  all  women,  she  that  I dread 
most  to  encounter! 

Enter  Miss  Hardcastlk,  as  returning  from 
walking. 

Hast.  Miss  Ilardeastle,  Mr.  Marlow.  I’m 
proud  of  bringing  two  persons  together, 
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who  only  want  to  know,  to  esteem  each  I could  hear  it  for  ever.  Indeed,  I have 
other.  often  been  surprised  how  a man  of  senti- 

Aliss  II.  (Aside.)  Now,  for  meeting  my  ment  could  ever  admire  those  light  airy 
modest  gentleman  with  a demure  face,  and  pleasures,  where  nothing  reaches  the  heart, 
quite  in  his  own  manner.  I’m  glad  of  your  Mar.  It’s  — a disease  — of  the  mind, 
safe  arrival,  sir  — I'm  told  you  had  some  madam.  In  the  variety  of  tastes , there 
accidents  bv  the  way.  must  be  some  who,  wanting  a relish  — for 

Mar.  Only  a few,  madam.  Yes,  we  had  — um  — a — am. 
some.  Yes,  madam,  a good  many  accidents,  Miss  H.  I understand  yon,  sir.  There 
but  should  be  sorry , madam,  a good  many  must  be  some  who,  wanting  a relish  for  re- 
accidents, but  should  be  sorry,  madam  — fined  pleasures,  pretend  to  despise  wbat  they 
or  rather  glad  of  any  accidents  — that  are  are  incapable  ot  tasting, 
so  agreeably  concluded.  Hem!  Mar.  My  meaning,  madam;  but  infinitely 

Hast.  (Aside  to  Mar.)  You  never  spoke  better  expressed.  And  I can't  help  observ- 
better  in  your  whole  life.  Keep  it  up,  mg,  that  in  this  age  of  hypocrisy  — a — 
ami  I’ll  insure  you  victory.  Miss  H.  Who  could  ever  suppose  this 

Miss  II.  I’m  afraid  you  Hatter,  sir.  You  fellow  impudent  upon  some  occasions!  (Aside) 
that  have  seen  so  much  of  the  finest  com-  You  were  going  to  observe,  sir  — 
pany,  can  find  little  entertainment  in  an  Mar.  I was  observing,  madam  — I pro- 
obscure  corner  of  the  country.  test,  madam,  I forget  what  I was  going  to 

Mar.  I have  lived,  indeed,  in  the  world,  observe, 
madam;  but  I have  kept  very  little  com-  Miss  II.  I vow,  and  so  do  I.  (Aside.)  You 
pany.  I have  been  but  an  observer  upon  were  observing,  sir,  that  in  this  age  of  hy- 
life,  madam,  while  others  were  enjoying  it  pocrisy,  something  about  hypocrisy,  sir. 

Miss  H.  An  observer,  like  you,  upon  Mar.  Yes,  madam ; in  this  age  of  hypo- 
life,  were,  I fear,  disagreeably  employed,  crisy,  there  are  few  who,  upon  strict  in- 
since  you  must  have  had  much  more  to  quiry,  do  not  — a — a — 
censure  than  to  approve.  Miss  H.  I understand  you  perfectly,  sir. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  madam:  I was  always  Mar.  ’Egad I and  that's  more  than  I do 
willing  to  be  amused.  The  folly  of  most  myself.  (Aside.) 

people  is  rather  an  object  of  my  mirth  Miss  M.  Yon  mean  that,  in  this  hypo- 
tban  uneasiness.  critical  age,  there  are  few  that  do  not  con- 

Hast.  (Aside,  to  Mar.)  Bravo  1 bravo  1 never  demn  in  public,  what  they  practise  in  pri- 
spoke  so  well  in  your  whole  life.  Well,  vate,  ana  think  they  pay  every  debt  to 

Miss  Hardcastle,  1 see  that  you  and  Mr.  virtue  when  they  praise  it. 

Marlow  are  going  to  be  very  good  company.  Mar.  True,  madam ; those  who  have  most 
I believe  our  being  here  will  but  embarrass  virtue  in  their  months , have  least  of  it  in 
the  interview.  their  bosoms.  But  I see  Miss  Neville  ex- 

Mar.  Not  in  the  least,  Mr.  Hastings.  We  peering  us  in  the  next  room.  I would  not 
like  your  company  of  all  things.  (Aside  to  intrude  for  the  world. 
d/a/t.)  — Zounds  I George,  sure  yon  won’t  Miss  H.  1 protest,  sir,  I never  was  more 
go!  How  can  you  leave  us?  agreeably  entertained  in  all  my  life.  Pray 

Hast.  Our  presence  will  but  spoil  con-  go  on. 
versation.  So  we’ll  retire  to  the  next  room.  Mar.  Yes,  madam.  I was  — but  she 
(Aside  to  Mar.)  You  don’t  consider,  man,  beckons  us  to  join  her.  Madam,  shall  1 do 

that  we  arc  to  manage  a little  tdte-h-t^te  myself  the  honour  to  attend  vou? 

of  our  own.  [Exeunt.  Miss  H.  Well  then,  I’ll  follow. 

Miss  II.  But  you  have  not  been  wholly  Mar.  This  pretty  smooth  dialogue  has 
an  observer,  I presume,  sir?  The  ladies,  done  for  me.  f Aside.  — Exit. 

I should  hope,  have  employed  some  part  Miss  H.  Ha!  ha  1 ha  1 Was  there  ever  such 
of  your  addresses.  a sober,  sentimental  interview?  I’m  certain 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I — I — I as  yet  he  scarce  look’d  me  in  my  face  the  whole 
have  studied  — only  — to  — deserve  them.  time.  Yet  the  fellow,  but  for  his  unaccount- 
Miss  II.  And  that,  some  say,  is  the  very  able  bashfulness,  is  pretty  well  too.  He 
worst  way  to  obtain  them.  has  good  sense,  but  then  so  buried  in  his 

Mar.  Perhaps  so,  madam:  but  I love  to  fears,  that  it  fatigues  one  more  than  ig- 
couverse  only  with  the  more  grave  and  sen-  norance.  If  I could  teach  him  a little  con- 
siblc  part  of  the  sex  — But,  Fin  afraid,  I fidence,  it  would  be  doing  somebody  that  I 
grow  tiresome.  know  of  a piece  of  service.  But  who  is 

Mhs  II.  Not  at  all,  sir;  there  is  nothing  that  somebody?  — that,  faith,  is  a question 
I like  so  much  as  grave  conversation  myself;  I can  scarcely  answer.  [fin*. 

- • 23 
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Enter  Tost  and  Miss  Ninas,  followed  by 
Mrs.  [Tahdcastle  and  Hastings. 

Tony.  What  do  you  follow  me  for,  cousin 
Con.?  I wonder  you’re  not  asham’d  to  be 
so  very  engaging. 

Miss  N.  I hope,  cousin,  one  may  speak 
to  one’s  own  relations,  and  not  be  to  blame. 

Tony.  Ay,  but  I know  wbat  sort  of  a 
relation  you  want  to  make  me,  though;  but 
it  won’t  do.  I tell  you,  cousin  Con.,  it 
won’t  do;  so  I beg  you’ll  keep  your  distance; 
I want  no  nearer  relationship. 

Mrs.  II.  Well,  I vow.  Mr.  Hastings,  you  are 
very  entertaining.  There’s  nothing  in  the 
world  I love  to  talk  of  so  much  as  London, 
and  the  fashions,  though  I was  never  there 
myself. 

Hast.  Never  there  I you  amaze  me  1 from 
your  air  and  manner,  I concluded  you  had 
been  Bred  all  your  life  cither  at  Itanelagh, 
St.  James’s,  or  Towerwharf. 

Mrs.  H.  Ol  sir,  you’re  only  pleased  to 
say  so.  We  country  persons  can  have  no 
manner  at  all.  I'm  in  love  with  the  town, 
and  that  serves  to  raise  me  above  some  of 
our  neighbouring  rustics;  but  who  can  have 
a manner  that  has  never  seen  the  Pantheon, 
the  Grotto  Gardens,  the  Borough,  and  such 
places,  whero  the  nobility  chiefly  resort; 
all  I can  do,  is  to  enjoy  London  at  second- 
hand. Pray,  how  do  you  like  this  head, 
Mr.  Hastings? 

Hast.  Extremely  elegant  and  de'gngee, 
upon  my  word,  madam.  Your  friseur  is  a 
Frenchman,  I suppose. 

Mrs.  II.  I protest,  I dressed  it  myself  from 
a print  in  the  Ladies’  Memorandum-book 
for  the  last  year. 

Hast.  Indeed!  such  a bead  in  a side-box 
at  the  play-house,  would  draw  as  many  gazers 
as  my  lady  mayoress  at  a city-ball. 

Mrs.  II.  One  must  dress  a little  particular 
or  one  may  escape  in  the  crowd. 

Hast.  But  that  can  never  be  your  case, 
madam,  in  any  dress. 

Mrs.  H.  Yet,  what  signifies  my  dressing, 
when  I have  such  a piece  of  antiquity  by 
my  side  as  Mr.  IJardcastlc?  All  I can  say 
will  not  argue  down  a single  button  from 
his  clothes.  I have  often  wanted  him  to 
throw  off  his  great  flaxen  wig,  and  whero 
he  was  bald,  to  plaster  it  over,  like  my 
Lord  Pately,  with  powder. 

Hast.  You  are  right,  madam;  for,  as  among 
the  Indies  there  are  none  ugly,  so  among 
the  men  there  are  none  old. 

Mrs.  H.  But  what  do  you  think  his  answer 
was?  Why,  with  his  usual  Gothic  vivacity, 
he  said,  I only  wanted  him  to  throw  off 
his  wig,  to  convert  it  into  a tote  for  my 
own  wearing. 


Hast.  Intolerable!  at  your  age  you  may 
wear  what  you  please,  and  it  must  become 
you. 

Mrs.  H.  Pray,  Mr.  Hastings,  what  do 
you  take  to  be  the  most  fashionable  age 
about  town? 

Hast.  Some  time  ago,  forty  was  all  the 
mode;  but  I'm  told,  the  ladies  intend  to 
bring  up  fifty  for  the  ensuing  winter. 

Mrs.  II.  Seriously?  Then  I shall  be  too 
young  for  the  fashion. 

Hast.  No  lady  begins  now  to  put  on  jew- 
els till  she’s  past  forty.  For  instance,  miss 
there,  in  a polite  circle,  would  be  considered 
as  a child,  a mere  maker  of  samplers. 

Mrs.  H.  And  yet  Mrs.  Niece  thinks  her- 
self as  much  a woman,  and  is  as  fond  ol 
jewels,  as  the  oldest  of  us  all. 

Hast.  Your  niece,  is  she?  And  that  young 
gentleman,  a brother  of  yours,  I should 
presume? 

Mrs.  U.  My  son,  sir.  They  are  contracted 
to  each  other.  Observe  their  little  sports. 
They  fall  in  and  out  ten  times  a day,  as 
if  they  were  man  and  wife  already.  Well, 
Tony,  child,  what  soft  things  are  you  say- 
ing to  your  cousin  Constance,  this  evening? 

Tony.  I have  been  saying  no  soft  things; 
but,  that  it’s  very  hard  to  be  followed  about 
so.  Egad  1 I've  not  a place  in  the  house 
that’s  left  to  myself,  but  the  stable. 

Mrs.  II.  Never  mind  him.  Con.,  ray  dear. 
He’s  in  another  story  behind  your  back. 

Miss  A'.  There’s  something  generous  in 
my  cousin’s  manner.  He  falls  out  before 
faces,  to  be  forgiven  in  private. 

Tony.  That’s  a damned  confounded  — 
crack. 

Mrs.  n.  Ah!  he’s  a sly  one.  Don't  you 
think  they're  like  each  other  about  the  mouth, 
Mr.  Hastings?  The  Blenkinsop  mouth  to 
a T.  They’re  of  a size  too.  Back  to  back, 
my  pretties,  that  Mr.  Hastings  may  see  you. 

I'pny.  You  bad  as  good  not  make  me,  I 
tell  you. 

Miss  N.  O ludl  he  has  almost  cracked 
my  head. 

Mrs.  H.  O the  monster  1 for  shame,  Tony. 
You  a man,  and  behave  so! 

Tony.  If  I'm  a man,  let  me  have  my  fortin. 
Egad  1 I’ll  not  be  made  a fool  of  any  longer. 

Mrs.  H.  Is  this,  ungrateful  boy,  all  that 
I'm  to  get  for  the  pains  I have  taken  in 
your  education?  I,  that  have  rock’d  you  in 
your  cradle,  and  fed  that  pretty  moutn  with 
a spoon  1 Did  not  I work  that  waistcoat  to 
make  you  genteel? 

Tony.  But,  egad!  I tell  you  I'll  not  be 
made  a fool  of  any  longer. 

Mrs.  H.  Wasn't  it  all  for  your  good,  vi- 
per! Wasn’t  it  all  for  your  good? 
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Tony.  I wish  you’d  let  mo  and  my  good 
alone,  then.  Snubbing  this  way,  when  I’m 
in  spirits,  if  I'm  to  havb  any  good,  let  it 
come  of  itself;  not  to  keep  dinging  it,  din- 
ging it  into  one  so. 

Mrs.  H.  That’s  false;  I never  see  you 
when  you’re  in  spirits.  No,  Tony,  you  then 
go  to  the  alehouse  or  kennel.  I’m  never 
to  be  delighted  with  your  agreeable  wild 
notes,  unfeeling  monster! 

Tony.  Egad!  mamma,  your  own  Dotes 
are  the  wildest  of  the  two. 

Mrs.  H.  Was  ever  the  like?  But  I see, 
he  wants  to  break  my  heart,  I see  he  does. 

Hast.  Dear  madam,  permit  me  to  lecture 
the  youpg  gentleman  a little.  I’m  certain 
I can  persuade  him  to  his  duty. 

Mrs.  H.  Well,  I must  retire.  Come, 
Constance,  my  love.  You  sec,  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  wretchedness  of  my  situation:  was  ever 
poor  woman  so  plagued  with  a dear,  sweet, 
pretty,  provoking,  undutiful  boy! 

[JEretmf,  Mas.  Hardcastlb  and  Miss  Neville. 

Tony. 

[Singing.]  There  was  a young  man  riding  by, 
And  fain  would  have  his  will. 

Rang  do  dillo  dee. 

Don't  mind  her.  Let  her  cry.  It’s  the  com- 
fort of  her  heart.  I have*  seen  her  and 
sister  cry  over  a book  for  an  hour  together, 
and  they  said  they  liked  the  book  the  bet- 
ter, the  more  it  made  them  cry. 

Hast.  Then  you’re  no  friend  to  the  ladies, 
I find,  my  pretty  young  gentleman? 

Tony.  That's  as  I find’um. 

Hast.  Not  to  her  of  your  mother’s  choos- 
ing, I dare  answer?  And  yet  she  appears 
to  me  a pretty  well-tempered  girl. 

Tony.  This’s  because  you  don’t  know  her 
as  well  as  I.  I know  every  inch  nbout  her; 
and  there’s  not  a more  bitter  toad  in  all 
Christendom. 

Hast.  Pretty  encouragement  this  for  a 
lover.  (Aside.) 

Tony.  I have  seen  her  since  the  height 


of  that  — She  has  as  many  tricks  as  a hare 
in  a thicket,  or  a colt  the  first  day’s  breaking. 

Hast.  To  me  she  appears  sensible  and 
silent. 

Tony.  Ay,  before  company.  But  when 
she’s  with  her  play-mates,  she’s  as  loud  as 
a hog  in  a gate. 

Hast.  But  there  is  a meek  modesty  about 
her,  that  charms  me. 

Tony.  Yes,  but  curb  her  never  so  little, 
she  kicks  up  and  you’re  flung  in  the  ditch. 

Hast.  Well,  but  you  must  allow  her  a 
little  beauty  — yes,  you  must  allow  her 
some  beauty. 

Tony.  Bandbox!  she’s  all  a made-up  thing. 
Ah!  could  you  but  see  Bet  Bouncer  of  these 
parts,  you  might  then  talk  of  beauty.  Egad! 
she  has  two  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and 
checks  as  broad  and  red  as  a pulpit  cushion. 
She'd  make  two  of  she. 

Hast.  Well,  what  say  you  to 'a  friend 
that  would  take  this  bitter  bargain  oflf  your 
hands? 

Tony.  Anan? 

Hast  Would  you  thank  him  that  would 
take  Miss  Neville,  and  leave  you  to  happi- 
ness and  your  dear  Betsy? 

Tony.  Ay;  but  where  is  there  such  a 
friend,  for  who  would  take  her? 

Hast.  I am  he.  If  you  but  assist  me,  I'll 
engage  to  whip  her  off  to  France,  and  you 
shall  never  hear  more  of  her. 

Tony.  Assist  you!  Egad,  I will,  to  tho 
last  drop  of  my  blood.  I'll  clap  a pair  of 
horses  to  your  chaise,  that  shall  trundle 
you  off  in  a twinkling;  and  may  bo  get  you 
a part  of  her  fortin  beside,  in  jewels,  that 
you  little  dream  of. 

Hast.  My  dear  squire,  this  looks  like  a 
lad  of  spirit. 

Tony.  Come  along  then,  and  yon  shall 
see  more  of  my  spirit  before  you  have  done 
with  me. 

[Singing.']  Wo  aro  the  boys 
That  fear  no  noise, 

Where  thundering  cannon  roar. 

[Exeunt. 
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RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN. 


R.  B.  Sheridan  (horn  at  Dublin  1761,  died  In  London 
1616),  showed  himself  to  bo  possessed  of  few  talents  in 
his  youth,  several  years  of  which  he  passed  at  Harrow, 
lu  1769  he  entered  the  Middle  Tomplc,  but  did  not  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  his  father.  Through  bis  marriage 
with  an  actress,  who  did  not  afterwards  make  her  ap- 
pearance upon  the  stage,  he  found  It  necessary  to  employ 
iihnself  ns  an  author  in  order  to  procure  his  sustenance 
and  published  In  1774  ‘the  Rivals’  an  excellent  comedy, 
in  which  there  is  a great  doal  of  good  humour  — a farce 
entitled  ‘St.  Patrick’s  Day'  and  the  ‘Duenna’  wffich  met 
with  great  popularity.  The  year  1777  produced  two 
other  plays  from  his  pen  ‘the  trip  to  Scarborough’  and  ‘the 
school  for  scandal’  which  latter  U pronounced  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  comedy  of  modern  times.  It  is  elaborately 


worked  out  and  shows,  as  Indeed  Is  the  case  with  all 
Sheridan’s  writings  that  he  bestowed  immense  time  and 
trouble  upon  his  composition  and  possessed  an  extraor- 
dinary taste  in  the  choice  of  his  characters;  his  whole 
productions  are  distinguished  by  their  spirit  and  wit 
in  1778  ho  wroto  ‘the  camp'  and  ‘the  Critic’  aorao  scenes 
of  which  are  said  to  bo  the  best  he  ever  produced.  In 
1780  Sheridan  entered  parliament  and  became  the  friend 
of  Pox  whom  he  almost  rivalled.  As  an  orator  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  patriotism,  bis  force  of  ex- 
pression and  biting  wit.  He  defended  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  religious  tolerance,  in  his  latter  years  he 
gave  himself  up  to  many  excesses  and  died  In  impoverish- 
ed circumstance*. 


THE  RIVALS. 


BIR  ANTHONY  ABSOLUTE,  a tejtv 
old  GontJeman. 

CAPTAIN  ABSOLUTE,  hi#  son,  the 
lover  of  L yd  la. 

F AULKL AND,  the  lover  of  J u 11  a. 
ACRES,  a half  witted  country  Squire.  | 


Dramatis  Personae. 

SIR  LUCIUS  O’TRIGG ER,  an  Iriah 
Baronet. 

FAG,  Capt.  Absolute's  servant. 
DAVID.  Servant  to  Acres. 
COACHMAN  to  sir  Anthony. 

Mrs.  MALAPROP,  the  aunt  of  Lydia. 
SCENE:  — Bath. 


LYDIA  LANGUISH,  a sentimental 
young  Lady. 

JULIA,  the  ward  of  Sir  Anthony. 
LUCY,  Lydia’s  maid. 

Maid,  Boy,  Servants,  etc. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  — A ttrert  in  Bath. 
Coachman  crouu  the  tinge.  — Enter  Fag, 
looking  after  him. 

Fag.  What  I Thomas!  Sure 'tig  he?  What  1 
Thomas!  Thomas! 

Coachman.  Hey!  Odd’s  life!  Mr.  Fag  I 
giro  us  your  hand , my  old  fellow-servant. 

Fag.  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas:  I’m  de- 
vilish glad  to  see  you,  my  lad:  why,  my 
prince  of  charioteers,  you  look  as  hearty  I 
— but  who  the  deuce  thought  of  seeing  you 
in  Bath. 

Coachman.  Sure,  master,  Madam  Julia, 
Harry,  Mrs.  Kate,  and  the  postillion,  be 
all  come. 

Fag.  Indeed. 

Coachman.  Ay,  master  thought  another 
fit  of  the  gout  was  coming  to  make  him  a 
visit;  so  he'd  a mind  to  gi’t  the  slip,  and 
whip  I we  were  all  off  at  an  hour's  warning. 

Fag.  Ay,  Ay!  hasty  in  every  thing,  or 
it  would  not  be  Sir  Anthony  Absolute! 

Coachman.  But  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  how  does 
young  master?  Odd!  Sir  Anthony  will  stare 
to  see  the  captain  here! 

Fag.  I do  not  serve  Captain  Absolute  now. 

Coachman.  Why  sure  I 

Fag.  At  present  I am  employed  by  En- 
sign Beverley. 

Coachman.  I doubt,  Mr.  Fag,  you  ha’n’t 
changed  for  the  better. 

Fag.  I have  not  changed,  Thomas. 

Coachman  No!  why  didn’t  you  say  you 
had  left  young  master? 


Fag.  No.  Well,  honest  Thomas.  I must 
puzzle  you  no  farther:  briefly  then  — Cap- 
tain Absolute  and  Ensign  Beverley  are  one 
and  the  same  person. 

Coachman.  The  devil  they  are! 

Fag.  So  it  is  indeed,  Thomas;  and  the 
ensign  half  of  my  master  being  on  guard 
at  present  — the  captain  has  nothing  to 
do  with  me. 

Coachman.  So , so  I what  this  is  some 
freak,  I warrant!  Do  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  the 
meaning  o't  — you  know  1 ha’  trusted  you. 

Fag.  You’ll  be  secret,  Thomas? 

Coachman.  As  a coach-horse. 

Fag.  Why  then  the  cause  of  all  this  is 
— Love,  — Love,  Thomas,  who  (as  you 
may  get  read  to  you)  has  been  a masquer- 
ader ever  since  the  days  of  Jupiter. 

Coachman.  Ay,  ay;  I guess’d  there  was 
a lady  in  the  case:  but  pray,  why  does 
our  master  pass  only  for  ensign?  Now  if 
o had  shamm’d  general,  indeed  — 

Fag.  Ah!  Thomas,  there  lies  the  mystery 
o’  the  matter.  Hark'ee,  Thomas,  my  master 
is  in  love  with  a lady  of  a very  singular 
taste : a lady  who  likes  him  better  as  half- 
pay ensign  than  if  she  knew  he  was  son 
and  heir  to  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  a baro- 
net of  three  thousand  a-year. 

Coachman.  That  is  an  odd  taste  indeed ! 
But  has  she  got  the  stuff,  Mr.  Fag?  is  she 
rich,  hey? 

Fag.  Rich  I why,  I believe  she  owns  half 
the  stocks!  Zounds!  Thomas,  she  could  pay 
the  national  debt  ns  easily  as  I could  my 
washer-woman  I She  has  a lap-dog  that  eats 
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out  of  gold,  feeds  her  parrot  with  small 
pearls,  and  all  her  thread  - papers  are  made 
of  bank-notes  l 

Coachman  Bravo,  faith  1 Odd  1 I warrant 
she  has  a set  of  thousands  at  least.  But 
does  she  draw  kindly  with  the  captain? 

Fat].  As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Coachman.  May  one  know  her  name? 

Fay.  Miss  Lydia  Languish.  But  there  is 
an  old  tough  aunt  in  the  way;  though,  by 
the  by,  she  has  never  seen  my  master  — 
for  we  got  acquainted  with  miss  while  on 
a visit  in  Gloucestershire. 


Coachman.  Zooks!  'tis  the  captain  — Is 
that  the  lady  with  him? 

Fag.  No!  no!  that  is  Madam  Lucy  — my 
master's  mistress's  maid.  They  lodge  at  that 
house  — but  I must  after  lnm  to  tell  him 
the  news. 

Coachman.  Odd!  he's  giving  her  money! 
— well,  Mr.  Fag  — 

Fag.  Good  bye,  Thomas,  I have  an  ap- 
pointment in  Gyde’s  Porch  this  evening  at 
eight;  meet  me  there,  and  we'll  make  a 
little  party. 

(Ex font  severalty.') 


Coachman.  Well  — I wish  they  were  once 
harnessed  together  in  matrimony.  Hut  pray, 
Mr.  Fag,  what  kind  of  a place  is  this  Bath? 
I ha’  heard  a deal  of  it  — here’s  a mort 
o'merry-making,  hey? 

Fag.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well  — 
’tis  a good  lounge ; in  the  morning  we  go 
to  the  pump-room  (though  neither  mv  master 
nor  I drink  the  waters);  after  breakfast  we 
saunter  on  the  parades , or  play  a game  at 
billiards;  at  nignt  we  dance;  but  d— n tho 
place.  I’m  tired  of  it:  their  regular  hours 
stupify  me  — not  a fiddle  nor  a card  after 
eleven  1 — however,  Mr.  Faulkland’s  gentle- 
man and  I keep  it  up  a little  in  private 
parties;  I’ll  introduce  you  there,  Thomas 

— you’ll  like  him  much. 

Coachman.  Sure  I know  Mr.  Du  Peignc 

— you  know  his  master  is  to  marry  Ma- 
dam Julia. 

Fag.  I had  forgot.  But,  Thomas,  you 
must  polish  a little  — indeed  you  must  — 
Here  now  — this  wigl  — what  tho  devil 
do  you  do  with  a wig,  Thomas?  — none 
of  the  London  whips  of  any  degree  of  ton 
wear  wigs  now. 

Coachman.  More’s  the  pity  I more's  the 
pity,  I say  — Odd's  life  1 when  I heard  how 
the  lawyers  and  doctors  had  took  to  their 
own  hair,  I thought  how  'twould  go  next: 

— Odd  rabbit  it!  when  the  fashion  had 
got  foot  on  the  bar,  I guess'd  'twould  mount 
to  the  box!  — but  'tis  all  out  of  character, 
believe  me,  Mr.  Fag:  and  look'ee,  Til  never 
gi’  up  mine  — tho  lawyers  and  doctors 
may  do  as  they  will. 

Fag.  Well,  Thomas,  we’ll  not  quarrel 
about  that 

Coachman.  Why,  bless  you,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  professions  ben't  all  of  a mind  — 
for  in  our  village  now,  thoff  Jack  Gauge 
the  exciseman  has  tn’en  to  his  carrots,  there's 
little  Dick  the  farrier  swears  he'll  never  for- 
sake bis  hob,  tho'  all  the  college  should 
appear  with  their  own  heads ! 

Fag.  Indeed!  well  said,  Dick!  but  hold  — 
mark!  mark!  Thomas. 


SCENE  II.  — A dressing-room  in  Mrs.  Mai-a- 
prof's  lodgings. 

Lydia  sitting  on  a sopha , with  a book  in  her 
hand.  Lucy  , as  just  returned  from  a message. 

Luc.  Indeed,  ma'am,  I traversed  half  thu 
town  in  search  of  it:  I don't  believe  there’s 
a circulating-library  in  Bath  I ha'n’t  been  at. 

Lyd.  Ana  could  not  you  get  'The  Re- 
ward of  Constancy?’ 

Luc.  No,  indeed,  ma’am. 

Lyd.  Nor  ‘The  Fatal  Connexion?’ 

Luc.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lyd.  Nor  ‘The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart?' 

Luc.  Ma'am , as  ill  luck  would  have  it; 
Mr.  Bull  said  miss  Sukey  Saunter  had  just 
fetched  it  away. 

Lyd.  Heigh-no!  Did  you  inquire  for  ‘The 
Delicate  Distress?' 

Luc.  — Or  ‘The  Memoirs  of  Lady  Wood- 
ford?’ Yes,  indeed,  ma’am.  I asked  every 
where  for  it  and  I might  have  brought  it 
from  Mr.  Frederick’s,  but  Lady  Slattern 
Lounger,  who  had  just  sent  it  home,  had 
so  soiled  and  dogs-oar'd  it,  it  wa'n’t  fit 
for  a Christian  to  read. 

Lyd.  Ileigh-ho!  Yes,  I always  know  when 
Lady  Slattern  has  been  before  me.  She 
has  a most  observing  thumb ; and,  I believe, 
cherishes  her  nails  for  the  convenience  of 
making  marginal  notes.  Well,  child,  what 
have  you  brought  me? 


Lucy. 

(Taking  books  from  under  her  cloak,  and  from 
her  pockets.) 

OhI  here,  ma’am.  This  is  ‘The  Gordian 
Knot,’  and  this  ‘Peregrine  Pickle.’  Here 
are  ‘The  Tears  of  Sensibility’,  and  ‘Hum- 
phrey Clinker.’  This  is  ‘The  Memoirs  of 
a Lady  of  Quality  written  by  herself,’  and 
hero  the  second  volume  of  ‘The  Sentiment- 
al Journey.' 

Lyd.  Heigh-ho!  What  are  those  books 
by  the  glass? 

Luc.  The  great  one  is  only  ‘The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man',  where  I press  a few  blonds, 
ma'aiu. 
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Lyd.  Very  well  — give  mo  the  sal  vo- 
latile. 

Luc.  Is  it  in  a blue  cover,  ma'am? 

Lyd.  My  smelling-bottle,  you  simpleton! 

Luc.  O,  the  drops!  — here,  ma'am. 

Lyd.  Hold ! — here’s  some  one  coming  — 
quick,  see  who  it  is  — 

(Exit  Lucr.) 

Lyd.  Surely  I hoard  my  cousin  Julia's 
voice. 

(lie-ent-r  Lucr.) 

Luc.  Lud!  ma'am,  hero  is  Miss  Melville. 

Lyd.  Is  it  possible!  — 

Enter  Jclia. 

Lyd.  My  dearest  Julia,  how  delighted  I 
am!  How  unexpected  was  this  happiness! 
(Embrace.') 

Jul.  True,  Lydia  — and  our  pleasure  is 
the  greater;  but  what  has  been  the  matter? 
— you  were  denied  to  me  at  first! 

Lyd.  Ah!  Julia,  l have  a thousand  things 
to  tell  you!  — but  first  inform  me  what 
has  conjured  you  to  Bath?  Is  Sir  Anthony 
here? 

Jul.  Ho  is  — wo  arc  arrived  within  this 
hour  and  I suppose  he  will  be  hero  to  wait 
on  Mrs.  Malaprop  as  soon  as  he  is  dress’d. 

Lyd.  Then  before  we  are  interrupted, 
let  me  impart  to  you  some  of  my  distress! 
I know  your  gentlo  nature  will  sympathize 
with  me,  though  your  prudence  may  con- 
demn me!  My  letters  have  informed  you 
of  my  whole  connexion  with  Beverley;  — 
but  I have  lost  him,  Julia!  — my  aunt  has 
discovered  our  intercourse  by  a note  she 
intercepted  and  has  confined  me  ever  since! 
Yet  would  you  believe  it?  she  has  fallen 
absolutely  in  love  with  a tall  Irish  baronet 
she  met  one  night  since  we  have  been  here 
at  Lady  Macshuffle's  rout. 

Jul.  You  jest,  Lydia! 

Lyd.  No,  upon  my  word.  She  really  car- 
ries on  a kina  of  correspondence  with  him, 
under  a feigned  name  though,  till  she  chooses 
to  be  known  to  him;  but  it  is  a Delia 
or  a Celia,  I assure  you. 

Jul.  Then,  surely  she  is  now  more  indul- 
gent to  her  niece. 

Lyd.  Quite  the  contrary.  Since  she  has 
discovered  her  own  frailty,  she  is  become 
more  suspicious  of  mine.  Then  I must  in- 
form you  of  another  plague!  That  odious 
Acres  is  to  be  in  Bath  to-day;  so  that  I 
protest  I shall  bo  teased  out  of  all  spirits'. 

Jul.  Como,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the 
best  — Sir  Anthony  shall  use  his  interest 
witli  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Lyd.  But  you  have  not  heard  the  worst. 
Unfortunately  I had  quarrelled  with  my 
poor  Beverley,  just  before  my  aunt  made 


the  discovery,  and  I have  not  seen  him 
since,  to  make  it  up. 

Jul.  What  was  his  offence? 

Lyd.  Nothing  at  all!  But  I don’t  know 
how  it  was,  as  often  as  we  had  been  toge- 
ther, we  had  never  had  a quarrel!  And, 
somehow;  I was  afraid  he  would  never  give 
me  an  opportunity.  So,  last  Thursday,  I 
wrote  a letter  to  myself  to  inform  myself 
that  Beverley  was  at  that  time  paying  his 
address  to  another  womau.  I signed  it 
‘your  friend  unknown’ , showed  it  to  Be- 
verley; charged  him  with  his  falsehood,  put 
myself  in  a violent  passion,  and  vowed  I'd 
never  see  him  more. 

Jul.  And  you  let  him  depart  so,  and  have 
not  seen  him  since? 

Lyd.  ’Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found 
the  matter  out.  I intended  only  to  have 
teased  him  three  days  and  a half,  and  now 
I’ve  lost  him  for  ever! 

Jul.  If  ho  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as 
you  have  represented  him  to  me , he  will 
never  give  you  up  so.  Yet  consider,  Lydia, 
ou  tell  me  he  is  but  an  ensign,  and  you 
avo  thirty  thousand  pounds! 

Lyd.  But  you  know  I lose  most  of  my  fortune 
if  I marry  without  my  aunt's  consent,  till  of 
age;  and  that  is  what  I have  determined 
to  do,  ever  since  I knew  the  penalty.  Nor 
could  I love  the  man , who  could  wish  to 
wait  a day  for  the  alternative. 

Jul.  Nay,  this  is  caprice! 

Lyd.  What,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  ca- 
price? I thought  her  lover  Faulkland  had 
mured  her  to  it. 

Jul.  I do  not  love  even  his  faults. 

Lyd.  But  apropos  — you  have  sent  to 
him,  I suppose? 

Jul.  Not  yet,  upon  my  word  — nor  has 
lie  the  least  idea  of  my  being  in  Bath.  Sir 
Anthony’s  resolution  was  so  sudden,  I could 
not  inform  biin  of  it. 

Lyd.  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own  mis- 
tress (though  under  the  protection  of  Sir 
Anthony),  yet  have  you,  for  this  long  year, 
been  a slave  to  the  caprice,  the  whim,  the 
jealousy  of  this  ungrateful  Faulkland,  who 
will  ever  delay  assuming  the  right  of  a hus- 
band, while  you  suffer  him  to  be  equally 
imperious  as  a lover. 

Jul.  Nay,  you  are  wrong  entirely.  We 
were  contracted  before  my  father's  death. 
That,  and  some  consequent  embarrassment*, 
have  delayed  what  I know  to  be  my  Faulk- 
land’s  most  ardent  wish.  Ho  is  too  gener- 
ous to  trifle  on  such  a point.  And,  for  his 
character,  you  wrong  him  there,  too.  No, 
Lydia,  lie  is  too  proud,  too  noble  to  be 
jealous:  if  he  is  captious,  'tis  without  dis- 
sembling; if  fretful,  without  rudeness.  Un- 
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used  to  the  fopperies  of  love,  ho  is  negligent 
of  the  little  duties  expected  from  a lover  — 
but  being  unhackneyed  iu  the  passion,  his 
affection  is  ardent  and  sincere;  and  as  it 
engrosses  his  whole  soul,  he  expects  every 
thought  and  emotion  of  his  mistress  to 
move  in  unison  with  his.  Yet,  though  his 
pride  calls  for  this  full  return,  his  humility 
makes  him  undervalue  those  qualities  in  him 
■which  would  entitle  him  to  it;  and  not  feel- 
ing why  ho  $hmdd  be  loved  to  the  degree 
he  wishes,  lie  still  suapects  that  he  is  not 
loved  enough:  this  temper,  I must  own,  has 
cost  me  many  unhappy  hours;  but  I have 
learned  to  think  myself  his  debtor,  for  those 
imperfections  which  arise  from  the  ardour 
of  his  attachment. 

Lyd.  Well,  I cannot  blame  you  for  defend- 
ing him.  But  tell  me  candidly,  Julia,  had 
he  never  saved  your  life,  do  you  think,  you 
should  have  been  attached  to  him  as  you 
are?  Believe  mo,  the  rude  blast  that  over- 
set your  boat  was  a prosperous  gale  of  love 
to  him. 

Jul.  Gratitude  may  have  strengthened  my 
attachment  to  Mr.  Faulkland , but  I loved 
him  before  he  had  preserved  me,  yet  surely 
that  alone  were  an  obligation  sufficient  — 

Lyd.  Obligation!  Why  a water-spaniel 
would  have  done  as  much!  Well,  1 should 
never  think  of  giving  my  hoart  to  a man 
because  be  could  swim! 

Jul.  Come,  Lydia,  you  are  too  incon- 
siderate. 

Lyd.  Nay,  I do  but  jest.  What’s  here? 

Enter  Lucy  in  a hurry. 

Luc.  O ma’am,  here  is  Sir  Anthony  Ab- 
solute just  come  home  with  your  aunt. 

Lyd.  They’ll  not  come  here,  Lucy,  do  you 
watch.  [firit  Lucy. 

Jul.  Yet  I must  go.  Sir  Anthony  docs 
not  know  I am  here,  and  if  we  meet,  he’ll 
detain  me,  to  show  me  the  town.  I’ll  take 
another  opportunity  of  paying  ray  respects 
to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  when  she  shall  treat  me, 
as  long  as  she  chooses,  with  her  select 
words  so  ingeniously  misapplied,  without 
being  mispronounced. 

Re-enter  Lucy. 

Luc.  O lud ! ma’am , they  are  both  com- 
ing np  stairs. 

Lyd.  Well,  I'll  not  detain  yon,  cor.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Julia,  I’m  sure  you  are  in  haste 
to  send  to  Faulkland.  There  — through  my 
room  you'll  find  another  staircase. 

Jul.  Adieu!  (Embrace.)  [Exit  Julia. 

Lyd.  Here,  my  dear  Lucy,  hide  these 
books.  Quick , quick.  Fling  ‘Peregrine 
Pickle1  under  the  toilet  — throw  ‘Roderick 


Random’  into  the  closet  — put  ‘The  Inno- 
cent Adultery'  into  ‘The  W’hole  Duty  of 
Man’  — thrust  ‘Lord  Aiinworth’  under 
the  sopha  — cram  ‘Ovid’  behind  the  bolster 

— there  — put  ‘The  Man  of  Feeling’  into 
your  pocket  — so,  so  — now  lay  ‘Mrs. 
Chapone'  in  sight,  anil  leave  ‘Fordyce's 
Sermons’  open  on  the  table. 

Luc.  O burn  it,  ma'am,  the  hair-dresser 
has  torn  away  as  far  as  ‘Proper  Pride.’ 

Lyd.  Never  mind  — open  at  ‘Sobriety*. 
Fling  me  ‘Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters.’  — 
Now  for  ’em. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Sir  Anthoky 
Absolute. 

Mai.  There,  Sir  Anthony,  there  sits  the 
deliberate  simpleton,  who  wants  to  disgrace 
her  family,  and  lavish  herself  on  a fellow 
not  worth  a shilling. 

Lyd.  Madam,  I thought  you  once  — 

Mai.  You  thought,  miss!  I don't  know 
any  business  you  have  to  think  at  all  — 
thought  does  not  become  a young  woman. 
But  the  point  we  would  request  of  you  is, 
that  you  will  promise  to  forget  this  fellow 

— to  illiterate  him,  I say,  quite  from  your 
memory. 

Lyd.  Ah  madam!  our  memories  are  in- 
dependent of  our  wills.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  forget. 

Mai.  But  I say  it  is,  miss;  there  is  no- 
thing on  earth  so  easy  as  to  forget,  if  a 
erson  chooses  to  set  about  it.  I'm  sure  I 
avc  as  much  forgot  your  poor  dear  uncle, 
as  if  he  had  never  existed  — and  I thought 
it  my  duty  so  to  do;  and  let  me  tell  you, 
Lydia,  tlieso  violent  memories  don’t  become 
a young  woman. 

A.  Abs.  Why  sure  she  won’t  pretend  to 
remember  what  she’s  ordered  notl  — ay, 
this  comes  of  her  reading! 

Lyd.  What  crime,  madam,  have  I com- 
mitted, to  be  treated  thus? 

Mai.  Now  don’t  attempt  to  extiipate 
yourself  from  the  matter;  you  know  I have 
proof  controvertiblo  of  it.  But  tell  me,  will 
you  promise  to  do  as  you’  re  bid?  Will  you 
take  a husband  of  your  friends'  choosing? 

Lyd.  Madam,  I must  tell  you  plainly,  that 
had  I no  preference  for  any  one  else,  tho 
choice  you  have  made  would  be  my  aversion. 

Mai’  What  business  have  you,  miss,  with 
preference  and  aversion?  They  don’t  become 
a young  woman;  and  you  ought  to  know, 
that  as  both  always  wear  ofT,  ’tis  safest  in 
matrimony  to  begin  with  a little  aversion. 
I am  sure  1 hated  your  poor  undo  before 
marriage  as  if  he’d  been  a black-amoor  — 
and  vet,  iniss,  you  are  sensible  what  a wife 
I made  1 — and  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
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release  me  from  him,  'tis  unknown  what 
tears  l shed  I Cut  suppose  we  were  going 
to  give  you  another  choice,  will  you  promise 
to  give  up  this  Beverley? 

Lyd.  Could  I belie  my  thoughts  so  far  as 
to  give  that  promise,  my  actions  would  cer- 
tainly as  far  belie  my  words. 

Mai  Take  yourself  to  your  room.  You 
are  fit  company  for_  nothing  but  your  own 
ill-humours. 

Lyd.  Willingly,  ma’am  — I cannot  change 
for  the  worse.  [Exit  Ltdia. 

Mai.  There’s  a little  intricate  hussy  for  you  1 

A.  Abs.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
ma’am,  — all  this  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  teaching  girls  to  read.  Had  I a thou- 
sand daughters , by  Heaven ! I’d  as  soon 
have  them  taught  the  black  art  as  their 
alphabet ! 

Mai.  Nay,  nay,  Sir  Anthony,  you  are  an 
absolute  misanthropist. 

A.  Aba.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
1 observed  your  niece's  maid  coming  forth 
from  a circulating-library!  She  had  a book 
in  each  hand  — they  were  half-bound  vol- 
umes, with  marble  covers!  From  that  mo- 
ment I guessed  how  full  of  duty  I should 
see  her  mistress. 

Mai.  Those  arc  vile  places,  indeed! 

A.  Abs.  Madam,  a circulating  library  in 
a town,  is  as  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabol- 
ical knowledge!  It  blossoms  through  the 
year!  And  depend  on  it,  Mrs.  Maui  prop, 
that  they  who  are  so  fond  of  handling  the 
leaves,  will  long  for  the  fruit  at  last. 

Mol.  Fie,  fie,  Sir  Anthony,  you  surely 
speak  laconically. 

A.  Abs.  Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  modera- 
tion, now;  what  would  you  have  a woman 
know? 

Mai.  Observe  me,  Sir  Anthony.  1 would 
by  no  means  wish  a daughter  of  mine  to 
be  a progeny  of  learning;  I don’t  think  so 
much  learning  becomes  a young  woman:  for 
instance,  I would  never  let  her  meddle  with 
greek,  or  hebrew,  or  algebra,  or  simony,  or 
fluxions,  or  paradoxes,  or  such  inflammatory 
branches  of  learning  — neither  would  it  be 
necessary  for  her  to  handle  any  of  your 
mathematical,  astronomical,  diabolical  in- 
struments: — But,  Sir  Anthony,  I would 
send  her,  at  nine  years  old,  to  a boarding- 
school,  in  order  to  learn  a little  ingenuity 
and  artifice.  Then , sir,  she  should  nave  a 
supercilious  knowledge  in  accounts:  and  as 
she  grew  up,  I would  have  her  instructed 
in  geometry,  that  she  might  know  something 
of  the  contagious  countries;  but  above  all. 
Sir  Anthony,  she  should  be  mistress  of 
orthodoxy;  that  she  might  not  mis-spell, 
and  mispronounce  words  so  shamefully  as 


girls  usuully  do ; and  likewise  that  she  might 
reprehend  the  true  meaning  of  what  she  is 
suying.  This,  Sir  Anthony,  is  what  I would 
have  a woman  know;  and  I don’t  think 
there  is  a superstitious  article  in  it. 

A.  Aba.  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  1 will 
dispute  the  point  no  further  with  you ; though 
I must  confess,  that  you  are  a truly  mode- 
rate and  polite  arguer,  for  almost  every  third 
word  you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question. 
But,  Mrs  Malaprop,  to  the  more  important 
point  in  debate;  you  say,  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  my  proposal. 

Mai.  None,  I assure  you.  I am  under  no 
positive  engagement  with  Mr.  Acres,  and 
as  Lydia  is  so  obstinate  against  him,  per- 
haps your  son  may  have  better  success. 

A.  Abs.  Well,  madam,  I will  write  for 
the  boy  directly.  Ho  knows  not  a syllable 
of  this  yet,  though  I have  for  some  time 
had  the  proposal  in  my  head.  Ho  is  at 
present  with  his  regiment. 

Mai.  We  have  never  seen  your  son,  Sir 
Anthony;  but  I hope  no  objection  on  his  side. 

A.  Abs.  Objection!  — let  him  object  if 
ho  dare!  No,  no,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Jack 
knows  that  the  least  demur  puts  me  in  a 
phrensy  directly.  My  process  was  always 
very  simple;  in  his  younger  days,  ’twiis 
‘Jack  do  this:’  — if  he  demurred,  I knock- 
ed him  down ; and  if  he  grumbled  at  that, 

I always  sent  him  out  of  the  room. 

Mai.  Ay , and  the  properest  way , o’my 
conscience!  nothing  is  so  conciliating  to 
young  people  as  severity.  Well,  Sir  An- 
thony, 1 shall  give  Mr.  Acres  his  discharge, 
and  prepare  Lydia  to  receive  your  son’s  in- 
vocations; and  I hope  you  will  represent 
her  to  the  captain  as  an  object  not  alto- 
gether illegible. 

A.  Abs.  Madam,  I will  handle  the  subject 
prudently.  Well  ] must  leave  you;  and  let 
me  beg  you,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  to  enforce  this 
matter  roundly  to  the  girl,  take  my  udvice; 
keep  a tight  hand;  if  she  rejects  this  pro- 
posal, clap  her  under  lock  and  key ; and  if 
on  were  just  to  let  the  servant  forget  to 
ring  her  dinner  for  three  or  four  days, 
you  can’t  conceive  how  she'd  come  about. 

[ Exit  Sir  Axtbost. 

Mai.  Well,  at  any  rate  I shall  be  glad 
to  get  her  from  under  my  intuition.  She 
has  somehow  discovered  my  partiality  for 
Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  — sure,  Lucy  can't 
have  betrayed  me  1 No , the  girl  is  such  a 
simpleton , I should  have  made  her  confess 
it.  (Calls)  Lucy  I Lucy!  Had  she  been  one 
of  your  artificial  one's,  I should  never  have 
trusted  her. 
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fitter  Luor. 

Luc.  Did  yon  call,  ma'am? 

Mai.  Yes,  girl.  Did  you  see  Sir  Lucius 
while  you  was  out? 

1 Luc.  No,  indeed,  ma’am,  not  a glimpse 
of  him. 

Mai.  You  are  sure,  Lucy,  that  you  never 
mentioned  — 

Luc.  O Gemini ! I'd  sooner  cut  my  tongue 
out. 

Mai.  Well,  don't  let  your  simplicity  be 
imposed  on. 

Luc.  No,  ma’am. 

Mai.  So,  come  to  me  presently,  and  I’ll 
give  you  another  letter  to  Sir  Lucius;  but 
mind,  Lucy  — if  ever  you  betray  what  you 
are  intrusted  with  (unless  it  be  other  peo- 
ple’s secrets  to  me),  you  forfeit  my  male- 
volenco  for  ever;  and  your  being  a simpleton 
shall  be  no  excuse  for  your  locality. 

[fin?  Mrs.  MaLAPRor. 

Luc.  Ha!  ha!  So,  my  dear  simplicity,  let 
me  give  you  a little  respite.  — (Altering  her 
manner.)  Let  girls  in  my  station  be  as  fond 
as  they  please  of  appearing  expert,  and 
knowing  m their  trusts;  commend  me  to  a 
mask  of  silliness;  and  a pair  of  sharp  eyes 
for  my  own  interest  under  it!  Let  me  see 
to  what  account  have  I turned  my  simplicity 

— lately  — (Looks  at  a paper.)  ‘For  abet- 
ting Miss  Lydia  Languish  in  a design  of 
running  away  with  an  ensign!  in  money,  sun- 
dry times,  twelve  pound  twelve;  gowns, 
five;  hats,  raffles,  cups,  eta,  etc.,  number- 
less! From  the  said  ensign,  within  this  last 
month , six  guineas  and  a half,  ‘About  a 
quarter’s  payr  Item,  ‘from  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
for  betraying  the  young  people  to  her’ 

— when  I found  matters  were  likely  to  be 
discovered  — ‘two  guineas,  and  a black 
paduasoy.’  — Item,  ‘from  Mr.  Acres,  for 
carrying  divers  letters’  — which  I never 
delivered  — two  guineas  and  a pair  of 
buckles.  Item,  ‘from  sir  Lucius  O'Trigger, 
three  crowns,  two  gold  pocket-pieces,  and 
a silver  snuff-box !’  — Well  done,  simplicity! 

— yet  I was  forced  to  make  my  Hiber- 

nian believe  that  he  was  corresponding  not 
with  the  aunt,  but  with  tho  niece:  for  though 
not  over  rich,  I found  ho  had  too  much 
pride  and  delicacy  to  sacrifice  the  feelings 
of  a gentleman  to  the  necessities  of  his 
fortune.  [Exit. 

ACT  n. 

SCENE  !.  Captain  Absolute's  loggings. 

Captain  Absolute  and  Fao. 

Fay.  Sir,  while  I was  there  Sir  An- 
thony came  in:  I told  him  you  had  sent 


me  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  to  know 
if  he  was  at  leisure  to  see  you. 

C.  Alts.  And  what  did  he  say,  on  hearing 
I was  at  Bath? 

Fag.  Sir,  in  my  life  I never  saw  an  el- 
derly gentleman  more  astonished!  He  started 
back  two  or  three  paces,  rapt  out  a dozen 
interjectural  oaths,  and  asked  what  tho  devil 
had  brought  you  here? 

C.  Abs.  Well,  sir,  and  what  did  you  say? 

Fag.  O,  I lied,  sir  — I forget  tho  precise 
lie;  but  you  may  depend  on’t  he  got  no 
truth  from  me.  Yet,  with  submission,  for 
fear  of  blunders  in  future,  I should  be 
glad  to  fix  what  hits  brought  us  to  Bath, 
in  order  that  we  may  lie  a little  consistently. 
Sir  Anthony’s  servants  were  curious,  sir, 
very  curious  indeed. 

C.  Abs.  You  have  said  nothing  to  them? 

Fag.  O,  not  a word,  sir,  not  a word. 
Mr.  Thomas,  indeed,  the  coachman  (whom 
I take  to  be  the  discreetest  of  whips)  — 

C.  Abs.  'Sdeath!  you  rascal!  you  have 
not  trusted  him! 

Fag.  O,  no,  sir,  — no  — no  — not  a syl- 
lable, upon  my  veracity  1 he  was,  indeed,  a 
little  inquisitive;  but  I was  sly,  sir  — devil- 
ish sly!  my  master  (said  I),  honest 
Thomas  (you  know,  sir,  one  says  honest 
to  one's  inferiors),  is  come  to  Bath  to 
recruit  — Yes,  sir,  I said  to  recruit  — and 
whether  for  men,  money,  or  constitution, 
you  know,  sir,  is  nothing  to  him,  nor  any 
one  else. 

C.  Abs.  Well,  recruit  will  do  — let  it 
be  so. 

Fag.  O,  sir,  recruit  will  do  surprisingly 

— indeed,  to  give  the  thing  an  air,  I told 
Thomas,  that  your  honour  had  already  in- 
listed  live  disbanded  chairmen,  seven  minor- 
ity waiters,  and  thirteen  billiard-markers. 

C.  Abs.  You  blockhead,  never  say  more 
than  is  necessary. 

Fag.  I beg  pardon,  sir  — I beg  pardon 

— but,  with  submission,  a lie  is  nothing 
unless  one  supports  it.  Sir,  whenever  I 
draw  on  my  invention  for  a good  current 
lie,  I always  forgo  indorsements  as  well  as 
the  bill. 

C.  Abs.  Well,  take  care  you  don’t  hurt 
vour  credit,  by  offering  too  much  security, 
ts  Mr.  Faulkland  returned? 

Fag.  He  is  above,  sir,  changing  his  dress. 

C.  Abs.  Can  you  tell  whether  he  has 
been  informed  of  Sir  Anthony’s  and  Miss 
Melville's  arrival? 

Fag.  I fancy  not,  sir;  he  has  seen  no 
one  since  he  came  in  but  his  gentleman, 
who  was  with  him  at  Bristol.  I think,  sir, 
I hear  Mr.  Faulkland  coming  down  — 

C.  Abs.  Go,  tell  him,  I am  here. 
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Fag.  Ye*,  sir,  — {Going.)  — I beg  pardon,  | 
»ir,  but  should  Sir  Anthony  call,  you  will  l 
do  me  the  favour  to  remember,  that  wo 
are  recruiting,  if  you  please. 

C.  Aba.  Well,  well. 

Fag.  And  in  tenderness  to  mv  character, 
if  your  honour  could  bring  in  the  chairmen 
and  waiters,  I should  esteem  it  as  an  obli- 
gation; for  though  I never  scruple  a lie 
to  serve  my  master,  yet  it  hurts  one’s  con- 
science to  be  found  out.  [Brit. 

C.  Aba.  Now  for  my  whimsical  friend  — 
if  he  does  not  know  that  his  mistress  is 
here,  I’ll  tease  him  a little  before  I tell 
him  — 

Enter  Failkland 

Faulkland,  you're  welcome  to  Bath  again; 
you  are  punctual  in  your  return. 

Faulk.  Yes;  I had  nothing  to  detain  me, 
when  1 had  finished  the  business  I went 
on.  Well,  what  news  since  I left  you?  how 
stand  matters  between  you  and  Lydia? 

C.  Abs.  Faith,  much  as  they  were;  I have 
not  seen  her  since  our  quarrel;  however, 

I expect  to  be  recalled  every  hour. 

Faulk.  Why  don’t  you  persuade  her  to 
go  off  with  you  at  once? 

C.  Abs.  What,  and  lose  two-thirds  of  her 
fortune?  you  forget  that,  my  friend.  No, 
no,  I could  have  brought  her  to  that 
long  ago. 

Faulk.  Nay  then,  you  trifle  too  long  — 
If  you  are  sure  of  her,  propose  to  the  aunt 
in  your  own  character,  and  write  to  Sir 
Anthony  for  his  consent. 

C.  Aot.  Softly,  softly;  for  though  I am 
convinced  my  little  Lydia  would  elope  with 
me  as  Ensign  Beverley,  yet  am  I by  no 
means  certain  that  she  would  take  me  with 
the  impediment  of  our  friends’  consent,  a 
regular  humdrum  wedding,  and  the  reversion 
of  a good  fortune  on  my  side:  no,  no;  I 
must  prepare  her  gradually  for  the  dis- 
covery, and  make  myself  necessary  to  her 
before  I risk  it.  Well,  but  Faulkland, 
you'll  dine  with  us  to-day  at  the  hotel? 

Faulk.  Indeed  I cannot;  I am  not  in 
spirits  to  be  of  such  a party. 

C.  Abs.  By  heavens  I I shall  forswear 
your  company.  You  are  the  most  teasing, 
captious,  incorrigible  lover!  Do  love  like 
a man. 

Faulk.  I own  I am  unfit  for  company 

C.  Abs.  Am  not  I a lover:  ay,  and  a 
romantic,  one  too?  yet  do  I carry  every  i 
where  with  me  such  a confounded  farrago 
of  doubts,  fears,  hopes,  wishes,  and  all  the 
flimsy  furniture  of  a country  miss's  brain! 

Faulk.  Ah!  Jack,  your  heart  and  soul 
arc  not,  like  mine,  fixed  immutably  on  one 


only  object.  You  throw  for  a large  stake, 
hut  losing,  you  oould  stake,  and  throw 
again;  but  I have  set  my  sum  of  happiness 
on  this  cast,  and  not  to  succeed,  were  to 
be  stript  of  all. 

C.  Abs.  But,  for  heaven’s  sake!  what 
grounds  for  apprehension  can  your  whim- 
sical brain  <onjure  up  at  present? 

Faulk.  What  grounds  for  apprehension, 
did  you  say?  heavens!  are  there  not  a 
thousand!  I fear  for  her  spirits  — her 
health  — her  life.  My  absence  may  fret 
her;  her  anxiety  for  my  return,  her  fears 
for  me,  may  oppress  her  gentle  temper. 
And  for  her  health,  does  not  every  hour 
bring  me  cause  to  be  alarmed?  If  it  rains, 
some  shower  may  even  then  have  chilled 
her  delicate  frame!  if  the  wind  be  keen, 
some  rude  blast  may  have  affected  her! 
the  heat  of  noon,  the  dews  of  the  evening, 
may  endanger  the  life  of  her,  for  whom 
only  I value  mine.  O Jack!  when  delicate 
and  feeling  souls  are  separated,  there  is 
not  a feature  in  the  sky,  not  a movement 
of  the  elements,  not  an  aspiration  of  the 
breeze,  but  hints  some  cause  for  a lover’s 
apprehension ! 

C.  Abs.  Ay,  but  we  may  choose  whether 
we  will  take  the  hint  or  not.  So  then, 
Faulkland,  if  you  were  convinced  that  Julia 
were  well  and  in  spirits,  you  would  be 
entirely  content. 

Faulk.  1 should  be  happy  beyond  measure 
— I am  anxious  ODly  for  that. 

C.  Abs.  Then  to  cure  your  anxiety  at 
once  — Miss  Melville  is  in  perfect  health, 
and  is  at  this  moment  in  Bath. 

Faulk.  Nav,  Jack,  — don't  trifle  with  me. 

C.  Abs.  She  is  arrived  here  with  my 
father  within  this  hour. 

Faulk.  Can  you  be  serious? 

C.  Abs.  I thought  you  knew  Sir  Anthony 
better  than  to  be  surprised  at  a sudden 
whim  of  this  kind.  Seriously  then,  it  is  as 
I tell  you  — upon  my  honour. 

Faulk.  My  dear  friend!  Hollo,  Du  Peigne! 
my  hat  — my  dear  Jack  — now  nothing  on 
earth  can  give  me  a moment's  uneasiness. 

Enter  Fao. 

Fag.  Sir,  Mr.  Acres,  just  arrived,  is  below. 

C.  Abs.  Stay,  Faulkland,  this  Acres  lives 
within  a mile  of  Sir  Anthony,  and  he  shall 
tell  you  how  your  mistress  has  been  ever 
since  you  left  her.  — Fag,  show  the  gentle- 
man up.  [Exit  Fao. 

Faulk.  What,  is  he  much  acquainted  in 
the  family? 

C.  Abs.  O,  very  intimate:  l insist  on 
your  not  going;  besides,  his  character  will 
divert  you. 
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Faulk.  Well,  I should  like  to  ask  him  a 
few  questions. 

C.  Abs.  He  is  likewise  a rival  of  mine 

— that  is,  of  my  other  self’s,  for  lie  does 
not  think  his  friend  Captain  Absolute  ever 
saw  the  lady  in  question  ; and  it  is  ridiculous 
enongh  to  hear  him  complain  to  me  of  one 
Beverley,  a concealed  skulking  rival  who  — 

Faulk.  Hush!  — he's  here. 

Enter  Acres. 

Act.  Hah!  my  dear  friend,  noble  captain, 
and  honest  Jack,  how  do'st  thou?  just 
arrived,  faith,  as  you  see.  — Sir,  your 
humble  servant.  — Warm  work  on  the 
roads,  Jack , — odds  whips  and  wheels! 
I’ve  travelled  like  a comet,  with  a tail  of 
dust  all  the  way  as  long  as  the  mall. 

C.  Abs.  Ah!  Bob,  you  are  indeed  an  | 
eccentric  planet,  but  we  know  your  attraction 
hither  — give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr. 
Faulkland  to  you ; Mr.  Faulkland,  Mr.  Acres. 

Acr.  Sir,  1 am  most  heartily  glad  to  see 
you:  sir,  I solicit  your  connexions.  Hey 
Jack  — what,  this  is  Mr.  Faulkland,  who  — 

C.  Abs.  Ay,  Bob,  Miss  Melville's  Mr. 
Faulkland. 

Acr.  Od’so!  she  and  your  father  can  be 
but  just  arrived  before  me  — I suppose  you 
have  seen  them.  Ah!  Mr.  Faulkland,  you 
are  indeed  a happy  man. 

Faulk.  I have  not  seen  Miss  Melville  yet, 
sir;  I hone  she  enjoyed  full  health  and 
spirits  in  Devonshire? 

Acr.  Never  knew  her  better  in  my  life, 
sir, "never  bette*.  Odds  blushes  and  blooms! 
she  has  been  as  healthy  as  the  German 
Spa. 

Faulk.  Indeed!  1 did  hear  that  she  had 
been  a little  indisposed. 

Acr.  False,  false,  sir  — only  said  to  vex 
you:  quite  the  reverse,  I assuro  you. 

Faulk.  There,  Jack,  you  see  she  has  the 
advantage  of  me;  1 had  almost  fretted 
myself  ill. 

Abs.  Now  are  you  angry  with  your  mistress 
for  not  having  been  sick’? 

Faulk.  No,  no,  you  misunderstand  mo: 
yet  surely  a little  trifling  indisposition  is 
not  an  unnatural  consequence  of  absence 
from  those  wo  love.  Now  confess  — isn’t 
there  something  unkind  in  this  violent, 
robust,  unfeeling  health? 

C.  Abs.  O,  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to 
be  well  in  your  absence,  to  be  sure! 

Acr.  Good  apartments,  Jack. 

Faulk.  Well,  sir,  but  you  was  saying  that 
Miss  Melville  has  been  so  exceedingly  well 

— wlmt  then  she  has  been  merry  and  gay, 

I suppose?  — Always  in  spirits  — hey? 

Acrf  Merry,  odds  crickets!  she  has  been 


the  belle  and  spirit  of  the  company  wher- 
ever she  has  been  — so  lively  and  enter- 
taining! so  full  of  wit  and  humour! 

Faulk.  There,  Jack,  there.  O,  by  my 
soul!  there  is  an  innate  levity  in  woman, 
that  nothing  can  overcome.  What!  happy 
and  1 away ! 

C.  Abs.  Have  done:  how  foolish  this  is! 
just  now  you  were  only  apprehensive  for 
your  mistress’s  spirits. 

Faulk.  Why,  Jack,  have  I been  the  joy 
and  spirit  of  the  company? 

C.  Abs.  No  indeed,  you  have  not. 

Faulk.  Have  I been  lively  and  enter- 
taining? 

C.  Abs.  O,  upon  my  word,  I acquit  you. 

Faulk.  Have  I been  full  of  wit  and  humour? 

C.  Abs.  No,  faith,  to  do  you  justice,  you 
have  been  confoundedly  stupid  indeed. 

-4cr.  What’s  the  matter  with  the  gen  lleman? 

C.  Abs.  lie  is  only  expressing  his 
great  satisfaction  at  hearing  that  Julia  has 
been  so  well  and  happy  — that’s  all  — 
hey,  Faulkland? 

FauUc.  Oh!  I am  rejoiced  to  hear  it  — 
yes,  yes,  she  has  a happy  disposition! 

Acr.  That  she  has  indeed  — then  she  is 
so  accomplished  — so  sweet  a voice  — so 
expert  at  her  harpisohord  — such  a mistress 
of  flat  and  sharp,  squallante,  rumblante, 
and  quiverante!  — there  was  this  time  month 

— odds  minnums  and  crotchets!  how  she 
did  cliirup  at  Mrs.  Piano’s  concert! 

Faulk.  There  again,  wlmt  say  you  to  this? 
you  sec  she  has  been  all  mirth  and  song 

— not  a thought  of  me! 

C.  Abs.  Pho!  man,  is  not  music  the  food 
of  love! 

Faulk.  Well,  well,  it  may  be  so.  Pray, 
Mr. — (Aside)  What’s  his  d— d name? — do 
you  remember  what  songs  Miss  Melville 
sung? 

Acr.  Not  I indeed. 

C.  Abs.  Stay  now,  they  were  someprelty 
melancholy  pnrling-stream  airs,  I warrant; 
perhaps  you  may  recollect:  did  she  sing, 
‘When  absent  from  my  soul’s  delight?* 

Acr.  No,  that  wa’n’t  it. 

C.  Abs.  Or,  ‘Go,  gentle  gales!’  (Sings.) 
‘Go,  gentle  gales? 

Acr.  O-no!  nothing  like  it.  Odds!  now 
I recollect  one  of  them  — ( Smgt .)  ‘My  heart’s 
my  own,  my  will  is  free.’ 

Faulk.  Fool!  fool  that  T am!  to  fix  all 
my  happiness  on  such  a trifler!  ’Sdeath!  to 
make  herself  the  pipe  and  ballad-monger  of 
a circle!  to  soothe  her  light  heart  with 
catches  and  glees!  — What  can  you  say  to 
this,  BIT? 

C.  Abs.  Why,  that  I should  bo  glad  to 
hear  my  mistress  had  been  so  merry,  sir. 
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l'axth t.  Nay,  nay,  nay  — I’m  not  sorry 
that  she  has  been  happy  — no,  no,  I am 
glad  of  that  — I would  not  have  had  her 
sad  or  sick  — yet  surely  a sympathetic  heart 
would  have  shown  itself  even  m the  choice 
of  a song  — she  might  have  been  tem- 
perately healthy,  and  somehow,  plaintively 
gay;  oat  she  has  been  dancing  too,  I 
doubt  not! 

Acr.  What  does  the  gentleman  say  about 
dancing? 

C.  Abs.  He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of 
dances  as  well  as  she  sings. 

Acr.  Ay  truly,  does  she  — there  was  at 
our  last  race  ball  — 

Faulk.  Hell  and  the  devil!  there!  there 

— I told  you  so!  1 told  you  so!  oh!  she 
thrives  in  my  absence!  Dancing!  but  her 
whole  feelings  have  been  in  opposition  with 
mine;  I have  been  anxious,  silent,  pensive, 
sedentary  — my  days  have  been  hours  of 
care,  my  nights  of  watchfulness.  She  has 
been  all  health!  spirit!  laugh!  song!  dance! 
Oh!  d— n’d,  d— n’d  levity! 

C.  Abs.  For  heaven’s  sake,  Faulkland, 
don’t  expose  yourself  so.  Suppose  she  has 
danced,  what  then?  — does  not  the  ceremony 
of  society  often  oblige  — 

Faulk.  Well,  well,  I’ll  contain  myself  — 
perhaps  as  you  say  — for  form's  sake.  — 
What,  Mr.  Acres,  you  were  praising  Miss 
Melville’s  manner  of  dancing  a minuet  — 
hey? 

Act.  O,  I dare  insure  her  for  that  — but 
what  I was  going  to  speak  of  was  her 
cnuntry-dancinp : ‘—odds  swimmings!  she  has 
such  an  air  with  her! 

Faulk.  Now  disappointment  on  her!  — 
defend  this,  Absolute ; why  don’t  you  defend 
this?  — Country-dances!  jigs  and  reels!  am 
I to  blame  now?  a minuet  I could  have 
forgiven  — I should  not  have  minded  that 

— I say  I should  not  have  regarded  a 
minuet  — but  country-dances I zounds!  had 
she  made  one  in  cotillion  — I believe  I 
could  have  forgiven  even  that  — but  to  be 
monkov-lcd  lor  a night!  to  run  the  gauntlet 
through  a string  of  amorous  palming  puppies! 
to  show  paces  like  a managed  filly!  O Jack, 
there  never  can  be  but  one  man  in  the 
world,  whom  a truly  modest  and  delicate 
woman  ought  to  pair  with  in  a country- 
dance ; ana  even  then,  the  rest  of  the 
couples  should  be  her  great  uncles  and 
aunts . 

C.  Abs.  Ay,  to  be  Bure!  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers ! 

Faulk.  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  mind 
in  the  set,  ’twill  spread  like  a contagion  — 

— the  action  of  their  pulse  beats  to  the 
most  lively  movement  of  the  heart  — their 


quivering,  warmbreathed  sighs  impregnate 
the  very  air  — the  atmosphere  becomes 
electrical  to  love,  and  each  amorous  spark 
darts  through  nvery  link  of  the  chain!  I 
must  leave  you  — I own  I am  somewhat 
flurried  — and  that  confounded  looby  has 
perceived  it.  (Going.) 

C.  Abs.  Nay,  but  stay,  Faulkland,  and 
thank  Mr.  Acres  for  his  good  nows. 

Faulk.  D — n his  news  I 

[Exit  Faulkland. 

C.  Abs.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  Faulkland!  five 
minutes  since  — ‘nothing  on  earth  could 
give  him  a moment's  uneasiness!' 

Ac*'.  The  gentleman  wa’n’t  angry  at  my 
praising  his  mistress,  was  he? 

C.  Abs.  A little  jealous,  I believe,  Bob. 

Acr.  You  don’t  say  so?  Ha!  ha!  jealous 
of  me  — that’s  a good  joke. 

C.  Abs.  There’s  nothing  strange  in  that. 
Bob ; let  me  tell  you,  that  sprightly  grace 
and  insinuating  manner  of  yours  will  do 
some  mischief  among  the  girls  here. 

Acr.  Ah!  you  joke  — ha!  ha!  mischief  — 
ha!  ha!  but  you  know  I am  not  my  own 
property,  my  dear  Lydia  has  forestalled 
me.  She  could  never  abide  me  in  the 
country , because  I used  to  dress  ho  badly 

— but  odds  frogs  and  tambours!  I sha’n't 
take  matters  so  here  — now  ancient  madam 
has  no  voice  in  it  — I’ll  make  my  old 
clothes  know  who’s  master  — 1 shall  straight- 
way cashier  the  hunting-frock  — and  render 
my  leather  breeches  incapable.  My  hair 
has  been  in  training  some  time. 

C.  Abs.  Indeed! 

Acr.  Ay  — and  tho'ff,  the  side  curls  are 
a little  restive,  my  hind-part  takes  it  very 
kindly. 

C.  Abs.  O,  you’ll  polish,  I doubt  not. 

Acr.  Absolutely  I propose  so  — then  if  I 
can  find  out  this  Ensign  Beverley,  odds 
triggers  and  flints!  I’ll  make  him  know  the 
difference  o’t. 

C.  Abs.  Spoke  like  a man  — but  pray, 
Bob,  I observe  you  have  got  an  odd  kind 
of  a new  method  of  swearing.  — 

Acr.  Ha!  ha!  you’ve  taken  notice  of  it 

— ’tis  genteel,  isn’t  ill  I didn’t  invent  it 
myself  though;  but  a commander  in  our 
militia  — a great  scholar,  I assure  you  — 
says  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  com- 
mon oaths,  and  that  nothing  but  their  an- 
tiquity makes  them  respectable:  because,  be 
says,  the  ancients  would  never  stick  to  an 
oath  or  two,  but  would  say,  by  Jove!  or 
by  Bacchus!  or  by  Mars!  or  by  Venus!  or 
by  Pallas ! according  to  the  sentiment  — so 
that  to  swear  with  propriety,  says  my  little 
major,  the  'oath  should  be  an  echo  to  the 
sense;  and  this  we  call  the  oath  referential, 
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or  sentimental  swearing  — ha!  ha!  ha!  ’tis 
genteel,  isn’t  it? 

C.  Abs.  Very  genteel,  and  very  new  in- 
deed, and  I dare  say  will  supplant  all  other 
figures  of  imprecation. 

Act.  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  will  grow 
obsolete  — Damns  have  had  their  day. 

Enter  Fao. 

Fag.  8ir,  there  is  a gentleman  below 
desires  to  see  you.  Shall  I show  him  into 
the  parlour? 

C.  Abs.  Ay  — you  may. 

Act.  Well,  I mnst  be  gone  — 

C.  Abs.  Stay;  who  is  it,  Fag? 

Fag.  Your  father,  sir. 

C.  Abs.  You  puppy,  why  didn't  you  show 
him  up  directly? 

[Exit  Fao. 

Act.  You  have  business  with  Sir  Anthony. 
I expect  a message  from  Mrs.  Malaprop  at 
my  lodgings.  — I have  sent  also  to  my 
dear  friend  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger.  Adieu, 
Jack,  we  must  meet  at  night,  when  vou 
Bhall  give  me  a dozen  bumpers  to  little 
Lydia. 

C.  Abs.  That  I will  with  all  my  heart. 

[ bixit  Aches. 

Now  for  a parental  lecture  — I hope  he 
has  heard  nothing  of  the  business  that  has 
brought  me  here.  — 1 wish  the  gout  had 
held  him  fast  in  Devonshire,  with  all  my 
soul! 

■ Enter  Sir  Axthost. 

Sir  I am  delighted  to  see  you  here;  and 
lookiug  so  well!  your  sudden  arrival  at 
Bath  made  me  apprehensive  for  your  health. 

A.  Abs.  Very  apprehensive,  I dare  say. 
Jack.  What,  you  art?  recruiting  here,  hey? 

C.  Abs.  Yes,  sir,  I am  on  duty. 

A.  Abs.  Well,  Jack,  I am  glad  to  see 
you,  though  I did  not  expect  it,  for  I was 

foing  to  write  to  you  on  a little  matter  of 
usiness,  Jack.  1 have  been  considering 
that  I grow  old  und  infirm,  and  shall  pro- 
bably not  trouble  you  long. 

C.  Abs.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I never  saw 
you  look  more  strong  and  hearty:  and  I 
pray  frequently  that  you  may  continue  so. 

A.  4bs.  I hope  your  prayers  may  bo 
heard,  with  all  my  heart.  Well  then.  Jack, 
I havo  been  considering  that  I am  bo  strong 
and  hearty,  I may  continue  to  plague  you 
a long  time.  Now,  Jack,  I am  sensible 
that  the  income  of  your  commission,  and 
what  I have  hitherto  allowed  you,  is  but 
a small  pittance  for  a lad  of  your  spirit. 

C.  Abs.  Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

A.  Abs.  And  it  is  ray  wish,  while  yet 
I live,  to  have  my  boy  make  some  figure 
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in  the  world.  1 have  resolved,  therefore,  to 
fix  you  at  once  in  a noble  independence. 

C.  Abs.  Sir,  your  kindness  overpowers 
me  — such  generosity  makes  the  gratitude 
of  reason  more  lively  than  the  sensations 
even  of  filial  affection. 

A.  Abs.  I am  glad  you  are  so  sensible  of 
ray  attention  — and  you  shall  be  master  of 
a large  estate  in  a few  weeks. 

C.  Abs.  Let  ray  future  life,  sir,  speak  my 
gratitude;  I cannot  express  the  sense  I have 
of  your  munificence.  Yet,  sir,  I presume 
you  would  not  wish  me  to  quit  the  army? 

A.  Abs.  O,  that  shall  be  os  your  wife 
chooses. 

C.  Abs.  My  wife,  sir! 

A.  Abs.  Ay,  ay,  settle  that  between  you 

— settle  that  between  you. 

C.  Abs.  A wife,  sir,  did  you  say? 

A.  Abs.  Ay,  a wife,  — why,  did  not 
I mention  her  before? 

C.  Abs.  Not  a word  of  her,  sir. 

A.  Abs.  Odd  so!  I must'n  forget  her, 
though.  Yes,  Jack,  the  independence  I 
was  talking  of  is  by  a marriage  — the  for- 
tune is  saddled  with  a wife  — out  I suppose 
that  makes  no  difference. 

C.  Abs.  Sir!  sir!  you  amaze  me! 

A.  Abs.  Why,  what  the  devil’s  the  matter 
with  the  fool?  Just  now  you  were  all  gra- 
titude and  duty. 

C.  Abs.  1 was,  sir;  you  talked  to  me  of 
independence  and  a fortune,  but  not  a word 
of  a wife. 

A.  Abs.  \\  hy  — what  difference  does  that 
make?  odds  life,  sir!  if  you  have  the  estate, 
you  must  take  it  with  the  live  stock  on  it, 
as  it  stands. 

C.  Abs.  If  my  happiness  is  to  be  the  price, 

I must  beg  leave  to  decline  the  purchase. 
Pray,  sir,  who  is  the  lady? 

A.  Abs.  What’s  that  to  you,  sir?  — Come, 
give  me  your  promise  to  love,  and  to  marry 
her  directly. 

C.  Abs.  Sure,  sir.  this  is  not  very  reasonable, 
to  summon  my  affections  for  a lady  I know 
nothing  of! 

A.  A6s.  I am  sure,  sir,  'tis  more  unreason- 
able in  you  to  object  to  a lady  you  know 
nothing  of. 

C.  Abs..  Then,  sir,  I must  tell  you  plainly, 
that  my  inclinations  are  fixed  on  another 

— my  heart  is  engaged  to  an  angel. 

A.  Abs.  Then  pray  let  it  send  an  ex- 
cuse. It  is  very  sorry  — but  btisiness 
prevents  its  waiting  on  her. 

C.  Abs.  But  my  vows  are  pledged  to  her. 

A.  Abs.  Let  her  foreclose,  Jack;  let  her 
foreclose;  they  are  not  worth  redeeming; 
besides,  you  have  the  angel’s  vow  in  ex- 
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change,  I suppose;  so  there  can  be  no  loss  ] 
there. 

C.  Abs.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I 
tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  in  this  point  I 
cannot  obey  you. 

A.  Abi.  flark’ee,  Jack,  I have  heard  you 
for  some  time  with  patience — I have  been 
cool  — quite  cool;  but  take  care  — you 
know  I am  compliance  itself  — when  I am 
not  thwarted : no  one  more  easily  led  — 
when  I have  my  own  way:  but  don't  put 
me  in  a phrensy. 

C.  Abt.  Sir,  I must  repeat  it  — in  this 
I cannot  obey  you. 

A.  Abs.  Now’d— n me!  if  ever  I call  you 
Jack  again  while  I livel 

C.  Abs.  Nay.  sir,  but  hear  me. 

A.  Abs.  Sir,  I won’t  hear  a word  1 — not 
a word!  not  one  word!  so  give  me  your 
promise  by  a nod  — and  I’ll  tell  you  what, 
Jack  — I mean,  you  dog  — if  you  don't 
by  — 

C.  Abs.  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself 
to  some  mass  of  ugliness!  to  — 

A.  Abs.  Zounds!  sirrah!  the  lady  shall  be 
as  ugly  as  1 choose:  she  shall  have  a hump 
on  each  shoulder;  she  Bball  be  as  crooked 
as  the  Crescent;  her  one  eye  shall  roll  like 
the  bull’s  in  Cox’s  Museum;  she  shall  have 
a skin  like  a mummy,  and  the  beard  of  a 
Jew  — she  shall  be  all  this,  sirrah  I — yet 
I will  make  you  ogle  her  all  day,  and  sit 
up  all  night  to  write  sonnets  on  her  beauty. 

C.  Abs.  This  is  reason  and  moderation 
indeed  1 

A.  Abs.  None  of  your  sneering,  puppy! 
no  grinning,  jackanapes! 

C.  Abs.  Indeed,  sir,  I never  was  in  a worse 
humour  for  mirth  in  my  life. 

A.  Abs.  ’Tis  false,  sir,  I know  you  are 
laughing  in  your  sleeve;  I know  you’ll  grin 
when  I am  gone,  sirrah! 

C.  Abs.  Sir,  I hope  I know  my  duty  better. 

A.  Abs.  None  of  your  passion!  sir!  none 
of  your  violence,  if  you  please!  — it  won’t 
do  with  me,  I promise  you. 

C.  Abs.  Indeed,  sir,  I never  was  cooler 
in  my  life. 

A.  Abs.  'Tis  a confounded  lie!  I know 
you  are  in  a passion  in  your  heart;  I know 
you  are,  you  hypocritical  young  dog!  but 
it  won’t  do. 

C.  Abs.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word. 

A.  Abs.  So  you  will  fly  out!  can’t  you  be 
cool  like  me?  What  the  devil  good  can  pas- 
sion do?  — passion  is  of  no  service,  you 
impudent,  insolent,  overbearing  reprobate! 
— There  you  sneer  again!  — don’t  provoke 
me!  but  you  rely  upon  the  mildness  of  my 
temper  — you  do,  you  dog!  you  play  upon 
the  meekness  of  my  disposition!  yet  take 


' care  — the  patience  of  a saint  may  be  over- 
come at  last!  — but  mark!  I give  you  six 
hours  and  a half  to  consider  of  this:  if  you 
then  agree , without  any  condition , to'  do 
every  thing  on  earth  that  I choose,  why 

— confound  you!  I may  in  time  forgive  you 

— if  not,  rounds!  don’t  enter  the  same 
hemisphere  with  me!  don’t  dare  to  breathe 
the  same  air,  or  use  the  same  light  with 
me;  but  get  an  atmosphere  and  a sun  of 

our  own!  I’ll  strip  you  of  your  commission; 
'll  lodge  a five-and-threepenee  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  and,  you  shall  live  on  the  in- 
terest. I’ll  disown  you,  I'll  disinherit  yon. 
I’ll  unget  you!  and  d — n me!  if  ever  I call 
you  Jack  again! 

{Exit  Sir  Astiio.nt.) 

Absolute  solus. 

Mild,  gentle,  considerate  father  — I kiss 
your  hands.  What  a tender  method  of  giv- 
ing his  opinion  in  these  matters  Sir  Anthony 
has!  I dare  not  trust  him  with  the  truth. 
I wonder  what  old  wealthy  hag  it  is  that 
he  wants  to  bestow  on  me!  — yet  he  mar- 
ried himself  for  love!  and  was  in  his  youth 
a bold  intriguer,  and  a gay  companion! 

Enter  Fao. 

Fag.  Assuredly,  sir,  your  father  is  wrath 
to  a degree;  he  comes  down  stairs  eight 
or  ten  steps  at  a time  — muttering,  growl- 
ing, and  thumping  the  banisters  all  the  way; 
I and  the  cook's  dog  stand  bowing  at  the 
door  — rap!  he  gives  me  a stroke"  on  the 
head  with  bis  cane;  bids  me  carry  that  to 
my  master;  then  kicking  the  poor  turnspit 
into  the  area,  d — ns  us  all,  for  a puppy 
triumvirate!  Upon  my  credit,  sir,  were  I in 
our  place,  and  found  my  father  such  very 
ail  company,  I should  certainly  drop  bis 
acquaintance. 

C.  Abs  Cease  your  impertinence,  sir,  at 
present.  Did  you  come  in  for  nothing  more? 
Stand  out  of  the  way! 

(Pushes  him  aside,  and  exit.) 

Fa  a solus. 

Soh!  Sir  Anthony  trims  my  master;  he  is 
afraid  to  reply  to  his  father  — then  vents 
his  spleen  on’ poor  Fag?  When  one  is  vex- 
ed by  one  person,  to  revenge  one’s  self  on 
another,  who  happens  to  come  in  the  way, 
is  the  vilest  injustice!  Ah!  it  shows  the  worst 
temper  — the  basest  — 

Enter  Eubanp  Boy, 

Boy.  Mr.  Fag!  your  master  calls  you. 

Fag.  Well!  you  little  dirty  puppy,  you 
need  not  bawl  sol  — The  meanest  dispo- 
sition! the 
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Boy.  Quick,  quick,  Mr'.  Fag. 

Fag.  Quick!  quick!  you  impudent  jacka- 
napes, am  I to  be  commanded  by  you,  too? 
you  little,  impertinent,  insolent  kitchen- 
bred  — 

Exit  kicking  and  beating  him. 

SCENE  II.  The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Leer. 

So  — I shall  bare  another  rival  to  add 
to  my  mistress’s  list  — Captain  Absolute. 
However,  I shall  not  enter  his  name  till  my 
purse  has  received  notice  in  form.  Poor 
Acres  is  dismissed!  Well,  I have  done  him 
a last  friendly  office  in  letting  him  know 
that  Beverley  was  here  before  him.  Sir 
Lucius  is  generally  more  punctual,  when  he 
expects  to  hear  from  his  dear  Delia,  as  he 
calls  her:  I wouder  he’s  not  here!  I have 
a little  scruple  of  conscience  from  this  deceit, 
though  I should  not  be  paid  so  well,  if  my 
hero  knew  that  Delia  was  near. fifty,  and 
her  own  mistress. 

Enter  Sir  Lpcics  O’Triooer. 

Sir  L.  Hahl  my  little  ambassadress  — 
upon  my  conscience,  I have  been  looking 
for  you;  I have  been  on  the  South  Parade 
this  half  hour. 

Luc.  ( Speaking  simply .)  O gemini  I and  1 
have  been  waiting  for  your  worship  here 
on  the  North. 

Sir  L.  Faith!  may  be,  that  was  the  reason 
we  did  not  meet;  and  it  is  very  comical 
too,  how  you  could  go  out  and  I not  see 
vou  — for  I was  only  taking  a nap  at  the 
Parade  coffee-house:  and  I chose  the  window 
on  purpose  that  I might  not  miss  you. 

Luc.  My  stars!  Now  Pd  wager  a sixpence 
I went  by  while  you  were  asleep. 

Sir  L.  Sure  enough  it  must  have  been 
so  — and  1 never  dreamt  it  was  so  late, 
till  I waked.  Well,  but  my  little  girl,  have 
you  got  nothing  for  me? 

Luc.  Yes,  but  I have  — I've  got  a letter 
for  you  in  my  pocket. 

Sir  L.  O faith!  I guessed  you  weren’t 
come  empty-handed  — well  — let  me  see 
what  the  dear  creature  says. 

Luc.  (Girts  him  a letter.')  There,  Sir  Lucius. 

Sir  L.  (Beads.)  ‘Sir  — there  is  often  a 
sudden  incentive  impulse  in  love,  that  has 
a greater  induction  than  years  of  domestic 
combination:  such  was  the  commotion  I felt 
at  the  first  superfluous  view  of  Sir  Lucius 
O’Trigger.’  — Very  pretty,  upon  my  worth 
— ‘Female  punctuation  forbids  me  to  say 
more;  yet  let  me  add,  that  it  will  give  me 
joy  infallible  to  find  Sir  Lucius  worthy  of 
the  last  criterion  of  my  affections. 

‘Delia’. 


Upon  my  conscience,  Lucy,  your  lady  is 
a great  mistress  of  language!  Faith,  she’s 
uite  the  queen  of  the  dictionary!  for  the 
evil  a word  dare  refuse  coming  at  her  call 

— though  one  would  think  it  were  quite 
out  of  bearing. 

Luc.  Ay,  Sir,  a lady  of  her  experience. 

Sir  L.  Experience?  what  seventeen? 

Luc.  0 true,  sir  — but  then  she  reads 
so  — my  stars ! how  she  will  read  off  hand ! 

Sir  L.  Faith,  she  must  be  very  deep  read 
to  write  this  way  — though  she  is  rather 
an  arbitrary  writer  too  — for  here  are  a 
great  many  poor  words  pressed  into  the 
service  of  this  note,  that  would  get  their 
habeas  corpus  from  any  court  in  Christendom. 

Luc.  Ah!  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  were  to  hear 
how  she  talks  of  you! 

Sir  L.  O tell  her  I’ll  make  her  the  best 
husband  in  the  world,  and  Lady  Q’Trigger 
into  the  bargain!  But  we  must  get  the  old 
gentlewoman's  consent  — and  do  every  thing 
fairly. 

Luc.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  I thought  you 
wa'n’t  rich  enough  to  be  so  nice! 

Sir  L.  Upon  my  word,  young  woman, 
you  have  hit  it:  I am  so  poor,  that  1 can’t 
afford  to  do  a dirty  action.  If  I did  not 
want  money,  I’d  steal  your  mistress  and  her 
fortune  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure.  — 
However,  my  pretty  girl  (dree  her  money), 
here’s  a little  something  to  buy  you  a riband; 
and  meet  me  in  the  evening,  and  I’ll  give 
vou  an  answer  to  this.  So,  hussy,  take  a 
kiss  beforehand,  to  put  you  in  mind.  (Kisses 
her.) 

Luc.  O ludl  Sir  Lucius  — I never  seed 
such  a gemmae!  My  lady  won’t  like  you  if 
you're  so  impudent. 

Sir  L.  Faith  she  will,  Lucy  — that  same 

— pho!  what’s  the  name  of  it?  — Modesty f 

— is  a quality  in  a lover  more  praised  by 
the  women  than  liked;  so,  if  your  mistress 
asks  you  whether  Sir  Lucius  ever  gave  you 
a kiss,  tell  her  fifty  — my  dear. 

Luc.  What,  would  you  have  me  tell  her 
a lie? 

Sir  L.  Ah  then,  yon  baggage!  I’ll  make 
it  a truth  presently. 

Luc.  For  shame  now;  here  is  some  one 
coming. 

Sir  L.  O faith,  I'll  quiet  your  conscience! 

(Sees  Fao.  — Exit,  humming  a tune.) 

Enter  Fao. 

Fag.  So,  so,  ma'am,  I humbly  beg  pardon. 

Luc.  O lud!  now,  Mr.  Fag  — you  flurry 
one  so. 

Fag.  Come,  come,  Lucy,  here’s  no  one 
by  — so  n little  less  simplicity,  with  a grain 
or  two  more  sincerity,  if  you  please.  You 
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play  false  with  us,  madam.  1 saw  you  give 
the  baronet  n letter.  My  master  shall  know 
this  — and  if  he  don't  call  him  out,  1 will. 

Luc.  I la.!  ha!  you  gentlemen’s  gentlemen 
are  so  hasty.  That  letter  was  from  Mrs. 
Malaprop , simpleton.  She  is  taken  with 
Sir  Lucius's  address. 

Fag.  How,  what  tastes  some  people  have! 

— Why,  I suppose  1 have  walked  by  her 
window  a hundred  times.  But  what  says 
our  young  lady?  Any  message  to  my  master? 

Luc.  Sad  news!  Mr.  Fag.  — A worse 
rival  than  Acres!  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  has 
proposed  his  son. 

Fag.  What,  Captain  Absolute? 

Imc.  Even  so  — I overheard  it  all. 

Fag.  Ilal  ha!  hal  very  good;  faith,  Good 
bye,  Lucy,  1 must  away  with  this  news. 

Luc.  Well,  you  may  laugh  — but  it  is 
true,  I assure  you.  ( doing .)  But  — Mr.  Fag 

— tell  your  master  not  to  be  cast  down 
by  this. 

Fag.  O,  he'll  be  so  disconsolate. 

Luc.  And  charge  him  not  to  think  of 
quarrelling  with  young  Absolute. 

Fag.  Never  fear!  never  fear! 

Ijuc.  Be  sure  — bid  him  keep  up  his 
spirits. 

Fag.  We  will  — we  will. 

(Exeunt  severallg.) 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Absolute. 

Tia  just  as  Fag  told  me,  indeed.  — 
Whimsical  enough,  faith!  My  father  wants  to 
force  me  to  marry  the  very  girl  I am  plotting 
to  run  away  with ! — He  must  not  know  of 
my  connexion  with  her  yet  awhile.  He 
has  too  summary  a method  of  proceeding 
in  these  matters.  — However,  I’ll  read  my 
recantation  instantly.  — My  conversion  is 
something  sudden,  indeed  — but  I can  as- 
sure him  it  is  very  sincere.  — So,  so,  here 
he  comes.  — He  looks  plaguy  gruff’. 

(Slept  atule.) 

Fitter  Sir  Arthosy. 

A Abs.  No  — I'll  die  sooner  than  forgive 
bira  — Die,  did  I say?  I'll  live  these  fifty 
years  to  plague  him.  — At  our  last  meet- 
ing, his  impudence  had  almost  put  me  out 
of  temper.  — An  obstinate,  passionate,  self- 
willed  boy!  — Who  can  he  take  after? 
This  is  my  return  for  getting  him  before 
all  his  brothers  and  sisters!  — for  putting  him 
twelve  years  old,  into  a marching  regiment, 
and  allowing  him  fifty  pounds  a-year,  besides 
his  pay  ever  since!  — but  I have  done  with 


him;  — he's  any  body’s  son  for  me.  — I 
never  will  see  him  more,  — never  — never 
— never  — never. 

C.  Abs.  Now  for  a penitential  face. 

A.  Alls.  Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way. 

C.  Abs.  Sir,  you  see  a penitent  before  yon. 

A.  Abs.  I see  an  impudent  scoundrel  be- 
fore me. 

C.  Abs.  A sincere  penitent.  I am  eouie, 
sir,  to  acknowledge  my  error,  and  to  sub- 
mit entirely  to  your  will. 

A.  Abs.  Wliat’s  that? 

C.  Abs.  I have  been  revolving,  and  re- 
flecting, and  considering  on  your  past  good- 
ness, and  kindness,  and  condescension  to  me. 

A.  Abs.  Well,  sir? 

C.  Abs.  I have  been  likewise  weighing 
and  balancing  what  you  were  pleased  to 
mention  concerning  duty,  and  obedience, 
and  authority. 

A.  Abs.  Well,  puppy? 

C.  Abs.  Why,  then,  sir,  the  result  of  my 
reflections  is  — a resolution  to  sacrifice 
every  inclination  of  my  own  to  your  satis- 
faction. 

A.  Abs.  VVhy  now  you  talk  sense  — ab- 
solute sense  — I never  heard  any  thing 
more  sensible  in  my  life  Confound  you! 
you  shall  be  Jack  again. 

C.  Alis.  I am  happy  in  the  appellation. 

A.  Alis.  Why  then.  Jack,  my  dear  Jack. 

I will  now  inform  you  who  the  lady  really 
is.  Nothing  but  your  passion  ami  violence, 
you  silly  fellow,  prevented  my  telling  you  at 
first,  l’repare,  Jack,  for  wonder  and  rap- 
ture — prepare.  — • What  think  you  of  Miss 
Lydia  Languish ! 

C.  Alis.  Languish?  What,  the  Languishes  , 
of  Worcestershire? 

A.  Abs.  Worcestershire!  No.  Did  you  ne- 
ver meet  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  her  niece  Miss 
Languish,  who  came  into  our  country  just 
before  you  were  last  ordered  to  your  re- 
giment ? 

C.  Abs.  Malaprop!  Languish!  I don't  re- 
member to  have  heard  the  names  before. 
Yet,  stay  — I think  I do  recollect  some- 
thing — Languish  1 Languish!  She  squints, 
don’t  she?  — A little  red-haired  girl? 

A.  Alis.  Squints  I — A red-haired  girl  1 — 
Zounds!  no. 

C.  Abs.  Then  I must  have  forgot:  it  can’t 
be  the  same  person. 

A.  Abs.  Jack!  Jack!  what  think  you  of 
blooming,  love-breathing  seventeen? 

C.  Abs.  As  to  that,  sir,  I am  quite  in- 
different. — If  I can  please  you  in  the 
matter,  'tis  all.  I desire. 

A.  Abs.  Nay,  but.  Jack,  such  eyes!  such 
eyes!  so  innocently  wild  I so  bashfully  irresol- 
ute 1 Not  a glance  but  speaks  and  kindles  sonic 
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thought  of  love ! — Then,  Jack,  her  cheeks, 
her  cheeks,  Jack  1 so  deeply  blushing  at  the 
insinuations  of  her  tell-tale  eyes?  — Then, 
Jack,  her  lips!  O Jack,  lips  smiling  at  their 
own  discretion;  and'  if  not  smiling  more 
sweetly  pouting,  more  lovely  in  sullenness  I 

C.  Abs.  (A sic/e.)  rrhat’s  she  indeed.  — 
Well  done,  old  gentleman! 

A.  Abs.  Then,  Jack,  her  neck!  — O 
Jack!  Jack! 

C.  Abs.  And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir, 
the  niece  or  the  aunt. 

A.  Abs.  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible 
puppy,  I despise  you.  When  I was  of  your 
age,  such  a description  would  have  made 
me  fly  like  a rocket!  The  aunt,  indeed! 
when  I ran  away  with  your  mother,  I would 
not  have  touched  any  thing  old  or  ugly  to 
gain  an  empire. 

C.  Abs.  Not  to  please  your  father,  sir. 

A.  Abs.  To  please  my  father!  — Zounds! 
not  to  please  — Oh,  my  father  — Odd 
so ! — yes  — yes ; if  my  father  indeed  had 
desired  that's  quite  another  matter.  — 
Though  he  wa’n’t  the  indulgent  father  that 
l am,  Jack. 

C.  Abs.  I dare  say  not,  sir? 

A.  Abs.  But,  Jack,  you  are  not  sorry 
to  find  your  mistress  is  so  beautiful? 

C.  Abs.  Sir,  I repeat  it  — if  I please 
you  in  this  affair,  'tis  all  I desire.  Not  that 
I think  a woman  the  worse  for  being  hand- 
some; but,  sir,  if  you  please  to  recollect, 
you  before  hinted  something  about  a hump 
or  two,  one  eye,  and  a few  more  graces  of 
that  kind  — now,  without  being  very  nice, 
I own  I should  rather  choose  a wife  of  mine 
to  have  the  usual  number  of  limbs,  and  a 
limited  quantity  of  back : and  though  one 
eye  may  be  very  agreeable,  yet  as  the  pre- 
judice has  always  run  in  favour  of  two,  I 
would  not  wish  to  affect  a singularity  in 
that  article. 

A.  Abs.  What  a phlegmatic  sot  it  is! 
Why,  sirrah,  you’re  an  anchorite!  — a vile, 
insensible  stock.  — You  a soldier!  you’re 
a walking  block,  fit  only  to  dust  the  com- 
pany’s regimentals  on!  — Odds  life!  I’ve 
a great  mind  to  marry  the  girl  myself! 

C.  Abs.  I am  entirely  at  your  disposal, 
sir;  if  you  should  think  of  addressing  Miss 
Languish  yourself,  I suppose  you  would  have 
me  marry  the  aunt!  or  if  you  should  change 
your  mind  and  take  the  old  lady  — 'tis  the 
same  to  me  — I'll  marry  the  niece. 

A.  Abs.  Upon  my  word.  Jack,  thon’rt 
either  a very  great  hypocrite,  or  — but, 
come,  I know  your  indifference  on  such  a 
subject  must  be  all  a lie  — I’m  sure  it 
must  — come,  now  — damn  your  demure 
Ace!  — come,  confess,  Jack  — you  have 


been  lying  — ha’n't  you?  You  have  been 
playing  the  hvpocritc,  hey!  — I’ll  never 
Forgive  you,  if  you  ha’n’t  been  lying  and 
playing  the  hypocrite. 

V.  Abs.  I’m  sorry,  sir,  that  the  respect 
and  duty  which  I bear  to  you  should  be  mis- 
taken. 

A.  Abs.  Hang  your  respect  and  duty! 
But  come  along  with  me,  I’ll  write  a note 
to  Mrs.  Malapron,  and  you  shall  visit  the 
lady  directly.  Her  eyes  shall  bo  the  Prome- 
thean torch  to  you  — come  along.  I’ll  never 
forgive  you  if  you  don’t  come  back  stark 
mad  with  rapture  and  impatience  — if  you 
don’t,  egad,  I’ll  marry  the  girl  myself. 

[JSroint. 

SCENE  II.  Julia's  dressing-room. 

Faci.ki.axd  solus. 

They  told  me  Julia  would  return  directly; 
I wonder  she  is  not  yet  come!  How  mean 
does  this  captious,  unsatisfied  temper  of  mine 
appear  to  my  cooler  judgment  1 let  1 know 
not  that  I indulge  it  in  any  other  point,  but 
on  this  one  subject,  and  to  this  one  subject, 
whom  I think  I love  beyond  my  life,  I am 
over  ungenerously  fretful  and  madly  capri- 
cious 1 — I am  conscious  of  it  — vet  I can- 
not correct  myself!  What  tender  honest  joy 
sparkled  in  her  eyes  when  we  met!  How 
delicate  was  the  warmth  of  her  expressions! 
I was  ashamed  to  appear  less  happy  — 
though  I had  come  resolved  to  wear  a face 
of  coolness  anil  upbraiding.  Sir  Anthony’s 
presence  prevented  my  proposed  expostula- 
tions: yet  I must  be  satisfied  that  she  has 
not  been  so  very  happy  in  my  absence.  She 
is  comingl  Yesl  I know  the  nimblcness  of 
her  tread,  when  she  thinks  her  impatient 
Fanlkland  counts  the  moments  of  her  stay. 

Enter  julia. 

Jul.  I had  not  hoped  to  sec  you  again 
so  soon. 

Faulk.  Could  I,  Julia,  be  contented  with 
my  first  welcome  — restrained  as  we  were 
by  the  presence  of  a third  person? 

Jul.  O Faulklnnd,  when  your  kindness 
can  make  me  thus  happy,  let  me  not  think 
that  I discovered  something  of  coldness  in 
your  first  salutation. 

Faulk.  ’Twas  but  your  fancy,  Julia.  I 
was  rejoiced  to  sec  you  — to  see  you  in 
such  health  — Sure  I had  no  cause  for 
coldness. 

Jul.  Nay  then , I sec  yon  have  taken 
something  til.  You  must  not  conceal  from 
me  what  it  is. 

Faulk.  Well,  then  — shall  I own  to  you 
that  my  joy  at  hearing  of  your  health  and 
arrival  here,  by  your  neighbour  Acres,  %as 
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somewhat  damped  by  his  dwelling  much  on 
the  high  spirits  you  had  enjoyed  in  Devon- 
shire — on  your  mirth  — your  singing  — - 
dancing,  and  I know  not  what!  For  such 
is  my  temper,  Julia,  that  I should  regard 
ever)’  mirthful  moment  in  your  absence  as 
a treason  to  constancy.  The  mutual  tear 
that  steals  down  the  cheek  of  parting  lovers 
is  a compact,  that  no  smile  shall  live  there 
till  they  meet  again. 

Jul.  Must  f never  cease  to  tax  my 
Faulkland  with  this  teasing  minute  caprice? 
Can  the  idle  reports  of  a silly  boor  weigh 
in  your  breast  against  my  tried  affection? 

Faulk.  They  have  no  weight  with  me, 
Julia:  No,  no  — 1 am  happy  if  you  have 
been  so  — yet  only  say,  that  you  did  not 
sing  with  mirth  — say  that  you  thought  of 
Faulkland  in  the  dance. 

Jul.  I never  can  be  happy  in  your  ab- 
sence. If  I wear  a countenance  of  content, 
it  is  to  show  that  my  mind  holds  no  doubt 
of  my  Faulkland's  truth.  If  I seemed  sad, 
it  were  to  make  malice  triumph:  and  say, 
that  I had  fixed  my  heart  on  one,  who  left 
me  to  lament  his  roving,  and  my  own  cre- 
dulity. Believe  me,  Faulkland,  1 mean  not 
to  upbraid  you,  when  I say,  that  I have 
often  dressed  sorrow  in  smiles,  lest  my 
friends  should  guess  whose  unkindness  had 
caused  my  tears. 

Faulk.  You  were  ever  all  goodness  to 
me.  O,  I am  a brute,  when  I but  admit 
a doubt  of  your  true  constancy! 

Jul.  If  ever  without  such  cause  from 
you,  as  I will  not  suppose  possible,  you 
find  my  uflections  veering  but  a point,  may 
I become  a proverbial  scoff  for  levity  and 
base  ingratitude. 

Faulk.  Ah!  Julia,  that  last  word  is  grating 
to  me.  1 would  1 had  no  title  to  your 
gratitude!  Search  your  heart,  Julia;  perhaps 
what  you  have  mistaken  for  love,  is  but 
the  warm  effusion  of  a too  thankful  heart  1 

Jul.  For  what  quality  must  I love  you? 

Faulk.  For  no  quality!  to  regard  me  for 
any  quality  of  mind  or  understanding,  were 
only  to  esteem  me.  And  for  person  — I 
have  often  wished  myself  deformed,  to  be 
convinced  that  I owed  no  obligation  there 
for  any  part  of  your  affection. 

Jul.  Where  nature  has  bestowed  a show 
of  nice  attention  in  the  features  of  a man, 
be  should  laugh  at  it  as  misplaced.  I have 
seen  men,  who  in  this  vain  article,  perhaps, 
might  rank  above  you,  but  my  heart  has 
never  asked  my  eyes  if  it  were  so  or  not. 

Faulk.  Now  this  is  not  well  from  you, 
Julia;  I despise  person  in  a man;  yet,  if 
you  loved  me  as  I wish,  though  I were  an 
Aelfciop,  you’d  think  none  so  fair. 


Jul.  I see  you  are  determined  to  be  unkind. 
The  contract  which  my  poor  father  bound 
us  in  gives  you  more  than  a lover's  pri- 
vilege. 

Faulk.  Again,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that 
feed  and  justify  my  doubts.  — I would  not 
have  been  more  free  — no,  I am  proud  of 
my  restraint.  Yet  — yet  — perhaps  your 
high  respect  alone  for  this  solemn  compact 
h^s  fettered  your  inclinations,  which  else 
had  made  a worthier  choice.  — How  shall 
I be  sure,  had  you  remained  unbound  in 
thought  and  promise,  that  I should  still 
have  been  the  object  of  your  persevering  love? 

Jul.  Then  try  me  how.  Let  us  be  free 
as  strangers  as  to  what  is  past:  mg  heart 
will  not  feel  more  liberty! 

Faulk.  There  now  I so  hasty,  Julia!  so 
anxious  to  be  free!  If  your  love  for  me 
were  fixed  and  ardent,  you  would  not  lose 
your  hold,  even  though  1 wished  it. 

Jul.  01  you  torture  me  to  the  heart! 
I cannot  bear  it. 

Faulk.  I do  not  mean  to  distress  you. 
If  I loved  you  less,  I should  never  give  you 
an  uneasy  moment.  But  hear  me.  All  my 
fretful  doubts  arise  from  this.  Women  are 
not  used  to  weigh,  and  separate  the  motives 
of  their  affections : the  cold  dictates  of  pru- 
dence, gratitude,  or  filial  duty,  may  some- 
times be  mistaken  for  the  pleadings  of  the 
heart.  I would  not  boast  — yet  let  me  say, 
that  I have  neither  age,  person,  nor  char- 
acter, to  find  dislike  on;  my  fortune  such 
as  few  ladies  could  be  charged  with  indis- 
cretion in  the  match.  O Julia!  when  tore 
receives  such  countenance  from  Prudence, 
nice  minds  will  be  suspicious  of  its  birth. 

Jul.  I know  not  whither  your  insinuations 
would  tend:  but  as  they  seem  pressing  to 
insult  me,  I will  spare  you  the  regret 
of  having  done  so.  I have  given  you  no 
cause  for  this! 

( Kxit  in  tears.) 

Faulk.  In  tears!  Stay , Julia : stay  but  for  a 
moment.  The  door  is  fastened!  Julia!  my  soul 
— but  for  one  moment:  I hear  her  sobbing! 
'Sdeath!  what  a brute  am  I to  use  her  thus  1 
Yet  stay.  Ay — she  is  coming  now:  — how 
littlo  resolution  there  is  in  woman!  how  a few 
soft  words  can  turn  them!  No,  faith!  she 
is  not  coming  either.  Why,  Julia  — my 
love  — say  but  that  you  forgive  me  - come 
but  to  tell  me  that  — now  this  is  being 
too  resentful:  stay!  she  is  coming  too  — 
I thought  she  would  — no  steadiness  in 
any  thing  1 her  going  away  must  have  been 
a mere  trick  then  — she  sha’n't  see  that  I 
was  hurt  by  it  — Til  affect  indifference 
(Bums  a tune:  then  tbtens)  — No  — Zounds! 
sbe’s  not  coming!  nor  don’t  intend  it,  1 
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suppose.  This  is  not  steadiness  but  obstinacy  I 
Yet  I deserve  it.  What,  after  so  loDg  an 
absence  to  quarrel  with  her  tenderness  1 
’twas  barbarous  and  unmanly  1 I should  be 
ashamed  to  see  her  now.  I'll  wait  till  her 
just  resentment  is  abated  — and  when  I 
distress  her  so  again,  may  I lose  her  for 
ever!  and  be  linked  instead  to  some  antique 
virago,  whose  gnawing  passions,  and  long 
hoarded  spleen,  shall  make  me  curse  my 
folly  half  the  day  and  all  the  night 
(Exit) 

SCENE  III.  — Mr*.  Malaprop’s  lodgings. 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  frith  a letter  in  her  hand,  and 
Captain  Absolute. 

Mai.  Your  being  Sir  Anthony’s  son,  cap- 
• tain,  would  itself  be  a sufficient  accommo- 
dation; but  from  the  ingenuity  of  your  ap- 
pearance, I am  convinced  you  deserve  the 
character  here  given  of  you. 

C.  Abs.  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that 
as  I never  yet  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Miss  Languish,  my  principal  induce- 
ment in  this  affair  is  at  present  the  honour 
of  being  allied  to  Mrs.  Malaprop;  of  whose 
intellectual  accompl  ishments,  elegant  manners, 
and  unaffected  learning,  no  tongue  is  silent. 

Mai.  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honourl  I 
beg,  captain,  you’ll  be  seated.  (8it.)  Ahl 
few  gentlemen,  now-a-days,  know  how  to 
value  the  ineffectual  qualities  in  a womanl 
few  think  how  a little  knowledge  becomes 
a gentlewoman!  Men  have  no  sense  now 
but  for  the  worthless  flower  of  beauty  I 

C.  Abs.  It  is  but  too  true  indeed,  ma'am; 
yet  I fear  our  ladies  should  share  the  blame; 
they  think  our  admiration  of  beauty  so 
great,  that  knowledge  in  them  would  be  su- 
perfluous. Thus,  like  garden- trees,  they 
seldom  show  fruit,  till  time  has  robbed  them 
of  the  more  specious  blossom.  Few,  like 
Mrs.  Malaprop  and  the  orange-tree,  are 
rich  in  both  at  once! 

Mai.  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good- 
breeding  — He  is  the  very  pine -apple  of 
politeness!  You  are  not  ignorant,  captain, 
that  this  giddy  girl  has  somehow  contrived 
to  fix  her  affections  on  a beggarly,  stroll- 
ing, eavea-dropping  ensign,  whom  none  of 
us  nave  seen,  and  nobody  knows  any  tiling  of. 

C.  Abs.  O,  I have  heard  the  silly  affair 
before.  I’m  not  at  all  prejudiced  against 
her  on  that  account. 

Mat  You  are  very  good  and  very  consi- 
derate , captain.  1 am  sure  I have  done 
every  thing  in  my  power  since  I exploded 
the  affair;  tong  ago  I laid  my  positive  con- 
junctions on  her,  never  to  think  on  the  fel- 
low again;  I have  since  laid  Sir  Anthony's 
preposition  before  her;  but,  I am  sorry  to 


say,  she  seems  to  decline  every  particle  that 
I enjoin  her. 

C.  Abs.  It  must  be  very  distressing,  in- 
deed, ma’am. 

Mai.  Oh!  it  gives  mo  the  hydrostatics  to 
such  a degree;  I thought  she  had  persisted 
from  corresponding  with  him;  but,  behold, 
this  very  day,  I have  interceded  another 
lettA  from  the  fellow;  I believe  I have  it 
in  my  pocket. 

C.  Alts.  (Aside.)  O the  devil!  my  last 
note. 

Mai.  Ay,  here  it  is. 

C.  Abs.  (Aside.)  Ay,  my  note  indeed!  Oh 
the  little  traitress  Lucy. 

Mai.  ( Giees  him  the  letter.)  There  perhaps 
you  may  know  the  writing. 

C.  Abs.  I think  I have  seen  the  hand  be- 
fore — yes,  I certainly  must  have  seen  this 
hand  bclore  — 

Mai  Nay,  but  read  it,  captain 

C.  Abs.  (Reads.)  ‘My  soul’s  idol , my 
adored  Lydia !'  Very  tender  indeed! 

Mai.  Tender!  ay,  and  profane  too  o’my 
conscience ! 

C.  Abs.  ‘I  am  excessively  alarmed  at  the 
intelligence  you  send  me,  the  more  so  as 
my  new  rival'  — 

Mai.  That's  you,  sir. 

C.  Abs.  ‘Has  universally  the  character  of 
being  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  honourP  Well , that’s  handsome 
enough. 

Mat.  O,  the  fellow  has  some  design  in 
writing  so. 

C.  Abs.  That  he  had,  I’ll  answer  for  him, 
ma’am. 

Mai.  But  go  on,  sir;  you’ll  see  presently. 

C.  Abs.  ‘As  for  the  old  weather-beaten 
she-dragon  who  guards  you’  — Who  can 
he  mean  by  that? 

Mai  Me,  sir  — me  — he  means  me  there 
— what  do  you  think  now?  — but  go  on 
a little  further. 

C.  Abs.  Impudent  scoundrel!  ‘It  shall  go 
hard  but  I will  elude  her  vigilance,  ns  1 
am  told  that  the  same  ridiculous  vanity, 
which  makes  her  dress  up  her  coarse  feat- 
ures, ami  deck  her  dull  chat  with  hard 
words  which  she  don’t  understand.’ 

Mai  There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my  lan- 
guage! what  do  you  think  of  that?  — an 
aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech ! was 
ever  such  a brutal  Sure  if  I reprehend  any 
thing  in  this  world,  it  is  the  use  of  my 
oracular  tongue,  and  a nice  derangement 
of  epitaphs! 

C.  Abs.  He  deserves  to  be  banged  and 
quartered!  let  me  see  — ‘Same  ridiculous 
vanity’  — 

Mai  You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir. 

24* 
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C.  /16s.  I beg  pardon,  ma’am  — ‘Does 
also  lay  her  open  to  the  grossest  deceptions 
from  flattery  and  pretended  admiration’  — 
An  impudent  coxcomb  1 — ‘So  that  I have 
a scheme  to  see  you  shortly  with  the  old 
harridan's  consent,  and  even  to  make  her  a 
go-between  in  our  interview.’  — Was  ever 
such  assurance! 

Mai.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  like 
it?  — he’ll  elude  my  vigilance,  will  he  — 
yes,  yesl  hal  hal  lie's  very  likely  to  enter 
these  doors!  — we’ll  try  who  can  plot  best! 

C.  Abs.  So  we  will,  ma’am  — so  we  will. 
Hal  ha!  ha!  a conceited  puppy,  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Well,  but  Mrs.  Malaprop,  as  the  girl  seems 
so  infatuated  by  this  fellow,  suppose  you 
were  to  wink  at  her  corresponding  with 
him  for  a little  time  — let  her  even  plot 
an  elopement  with  him  — then  do  you 
connive  at  her  escape  — while  I,  just  in 
the  nick,  will  have  the  fellow  laid  by  the 
heels,  and  fairly  contrive  to  carry  her  o(F 
in  his  stead. 

Mai.  I am  delighted  with  the  scheme; 
never  was  any  thing  better  perpetrated. 

C.  Abs.  But,  pray,  could  not  I see  the 
lady  for  a few  minutes  now?  I should  like 
to  try  her  temper  a little. 

Mai.  Why,  I don't  know  — I doubt  she 
is  not  prepared  for  a visit  of  this  kind. 
There  is  a decorum  in  these  matters. 

C.  Abs.  O Lord!  she  won't  mind  me  — 
only  tell  her  Beverley. 

Mai.  Sir! 

C.  Abs.  (Aside.)  Gently,  good  tongue. 

Mai.  Wliat  did  you  say  — Beverley? 

C.  Abs.  O,  I was  going  to  propose  that 
you  should  tell  her  by  way  of  jest,  that  it 
was  Beverley  who  was  below  — she'd  come 
down  fast  enough  then  — ha!  ha!  hal 

Mai.  'Twould  be  a trick  she  well  deservea 

— besides,  you  know  the  fellow  tells  her 
he’ll  get  mv  consent  to  see  her  — hal 
ha!  — Let  him  if  he  can,  I say  again.  — 
(Calling.)  Lydia,  come  down  herel  He’ll 
make  mo  a go-between  in  their  interviews  I 

— ha!  hal  hal  Come  down,  I say,  Lydia! 
I don’t  wonder  at  your  laughing,  ha!  hal 
ha!  his  impudence  is  truly  ridiculous. 

O’.  Abs.  Tis  very  ridiculous,  upon  my  soul, 
ma'am,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mai  The  little  hussy  won’t  hear.  Well, 
I'll  go  and  tell  her  at  once  who  it  is  — 
she  shall  know  that  Captain  Absolute  is 
come  to  wait  on  her.  And  I’ll  make  her 
behave  as  becomes  a young  woman. 

V.  Abs.  As  you  please,  ma’am. 

Mai.  For  the  present,  captain,  your  serv- 
ant — Ah  I you've  not  done  laughing  yet, 
I see  — elude  mg  vigilance  I yes,  yes;  hal 
ha ! ha ! (Exit. 


C.  Abs.  Hal  ha!  ha!  one  would  think  now 
that  I might  throw  off  all  disguise  at  once, 
and  seise  ray  prize  with  security  — but 
such  is  Lydia's  caprice,  that  to  undeceive- 
were  probably  to  lose  her.  Til  see  whether 
she  knows  me. 

(Walks  aside,  and  seems  engaged  in  looking  at 
the  pictures.) 

Enter  Lydia. 

Lyd.  Wbat  a scene  am  I now  to  go  through! 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than 
to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  the  loathsome 
addresses  of  a stranger  to  one’s  heart.  I 
have  heard  of  girls  persecuted  as  I am,  who 
have  appealed  in  behalf  of  their  favoured  f 
lover  to  the  generosity  of  his  rival : suppose 
I were  to  try  it  — there  stands  the  nated 
rival  — an  officer  too!  — but  O how  un- 
like my  Beverley  1 I wonder  ho  don’t  begin 

— truly  he  seems  a very  negligent  wooer! 
uite  at  his  ease,  upon  my  word.  I’ll  speak 
rst  — Mr.  Absolute. 

C.  Abs.  Ma'am.  (Turns  round.) 

Lyd.  O heavens  I Beverley! 

C.  Abs.  Hush!  hush,  my  life!  softly  1 be 
not  surprised. 

Lyd.  I am  so  astonished!  and  so  terrified  1 
and  so  overjoyed!  For  heaven’s  sake!  how 
came  you  here? 

C.  Abs.  Briefly,  I have  deceived  your 
aunt  — I was  informed  that  my  new  rival 
was  to  visit  here  this  evening,  and,  contriv- 
ing to  have  him  kept  away,  have  passed 
myself  on  her  for  Captain  Absolute. 

Lyd.  O charming!  And  she  really  takes 
you  for  young  Absolute. 

C.  Abs.  O she’s  convinced  of  it. 

Lyd.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I can't  forbear  laugh- 
ing to  think  how  her  sagacity  is  over- 
reached. 

C.  Abs.  But  wo  trifle  with  our  precious 
moments  — such  another  opportunity  may 
not  occur  — then  let  me  now  conjure  my 
kind,  my  condescending  angel,  to  fix  the 
time  when  I may  rescue  her  from  unde- 
serving persecution,  and  with  a licensed 
warmth  plead  for  my  reward. 

Lyd.  Will  you  then,  Beverley,  consent 
to  forfeit  that  portion  of  my  paltry  wealth 

— that  burden  on  the  wings  of  love? 

C.  Abs.  O,  come  to  me  — rich  only  thus 

— in  loveliness  — Bring  no  portion  to  me 
but  thy  love  — twill  be  generous  in  you, 
Lydia  — for  well  you  know,  it  is  the  only 
dower  your  poor  Beverley  can  repay. 

Lyd.  How  persuasive  are  his  words  1 how 
charming  will  poverty  be  with  him! 

C.  Abs.  Ah ! my  soul , what  a life  will 
we  then  live!  Love  shall  be  our  idol  and 
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support!  we  will  worship  him  with  a mo- 
nastic strictness;  abjuring  all  worldly  toys, 
to  centre  every  thought  and  action  there. 
Proud  of  calamity,  we  will  enjoy  the  wreck 
of  wealth;  while  the  surrounding  gloom  of 
adversity  shall  make  the  flame  of  our  pure 
love  show  doubly  bright  — By  heaveus!  I 
would  fling  all  goods  of  fortune  from  me 
with  a prodigal  hand,  to  enjoy  the  scene 
where  I might  clasp  mv  Lydia  to  my  bo- 
som, and  say,  the  world  affords  no  smile 
to  me  but  here  ( Embracing  htr.)  — (Aside.) 
If  she  holds  out  now,  the  devil  is  in  it! 

Lyd.  Now  could  I fly  with  him  to  the 
antipodes!  but  my  persecution  is  not  yet 
come  to  a crisis. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malapbof,  listening. 

Mai.  (Aside,)  I am  impatient  to  know 
how  the  little  hussy  deports  herself. 

C.  Abs.  So  pensive,  Lydia!  is  then  your 
warmth  abated? 

Mai.  Warmth  abated!  so!  she  has  been 
in  a passion,  I suppose. 

Lyd.  No  — nor  ever  can  while  I have 
life. 

Mai.  An  ill-tempered  little  devil!  Shell 
be  in  a passion  all  her  life  — trill  she? 

Lyd.  Think  not  the  idle  threats  of  my 
ridiculous  aunt  can  ever  have  any  weight 
with  me. 

Mai.  Very  dutiful,  upon  my  word! 

Lyd.  Let  her  choice  be  Captain  Absolute, 
but  Beverley  is  mine. 

Mai.  I am  astonished  at  her  assurance! 
to  his  face  — this  is  to  his  face! 

C.  Abs.  (Kneeling.)  Thus  then  let  me  en- 
force my  suit. 

MaL  Ay,  poor  young  man!  down  on  his 
knees  entreating  for  pity!  I can  contain 
no  longer.  Why,  thou  vixen!  — I have 
overheard  you. 

C.  Abs.  (Aside.)  O,  confound  her  vigilance ! 

Mat.  Captain  Absolute,  I know  not  how 
to  apologise  for  her  shocking  rudeness. 

C.  Abs.  (Aside.)  So  — airs  safe,  I find. 
— I have  hopes,  madam,  that  time  will 
bring  the  young  lady  — 

Mai  O,  there's  nothing  to  be  hoped  for 
from  her!  she's  as  headstrong  as  an  alleg- 
ory on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Lyd  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  charge 
me  with  now? 

Mai.  Why,  thou  unblushing  rebel  — didn't 
you  tell  this  gentleman  to  his  face  that 
you  loved  another  better?  — didn't  you  say 
you  never  would  be  his? 

Lyd.  No,  madam  — I did  not. 

Mai.  Good  heavens!  what  assurance!  Ly- 
dia, Lvdia,  you  ought  to  know  that  lying 
don't  become  a young  woman!  didn’t  you  j 


I boast  that  Beverley,  that  stroller  Beverley, 
I possessed  your  heart?  Tell  me  that,  I say. 

I.yd.  'Tis  true,  ma’am,  and  none  but 
| Beverley  — 

Mai.  Hold!  hold,  assurance!  you  shall 
not  be  so  rude. 

C.  Abs.  Nay,  pray,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don’t 
stop  the  young  lady’s  speech:  she’s  very 
welcome  to  talk  thus;  it  does  not  hurt  me 
in  the  least,  I assure  you. 

Mai.  You  are  too  good,  captain  — too 
amiably  patient  — but  come  with  me,  miss. 
Let  us  see  you  again  soon,  captain  — re- 
member what  we  have  fixed. 

C.  Abs.  I shall,  ma’am. 

Mai.  Come,  take  a graceful  leave  of  the 
gentleman. 

Lyd.  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Be- 
verley, my  loved  Bev  — 

Mai.  Ilussy!  I’ll  choke  the  word  in  your 
throat!  come  along  — come  along. 

(Exeunt  sevrally.  Absolute  kissing  his  hand  to 

Lydsa  — Mrs.  Malatkop  stopping  her  from 
speaking.) 

SCENE  IV.  — Ackks’b  lodgings. 

Acres,  as  just  dressed,  and  David. 

Act.  Indeed,  David  — do  you  think  I 
become  it  so? 

Dav.  You  are  quite  another  creature,  be- 
lieve me  master,  by  the  mass!  an’  we’ve 
any  luck  we  shall  see  the  Devon  monkc- 
rony  in  all  the  print-shops  in  Bath! 

Act.  Dress  does  make  a difference,  David. 

Duo.  Tis  all  in  all,  I think  — difference ! 
why  an’  you  were  to  go  now  to  Clod-Ilall, 
I am  certain  the  old  lady  wouldn't  know 
you:  Master  Butler  wouldn’t  believe  his 
own  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Pickle  would  cry,  'Lard 
presarve  met’  our  dairy -maid  would  come 
giggling  to  the  door!  and  I warrant  Dolly 
Tester,  your  honour’s  favourite,  would  blush 
like  my  waistcoat  — Oons!  I'll  hold  a gal- 
lon, there  an’t  a dog  in  the  house  but  would 
bark,  and  I question  whether  Phillis  would 
wag  a hair  of  her  tail! 

Acr.  Ay,  David,  there’s  nothing  like  po- 
lishing. 

Dav.  So  I says  of  your  honour’s  boots; 
but  the  boy  never  heeds  me! 

Acr.  But,  David,  has  Mrs.  De  la  Grace 
been  here?  I must  rub  up  my  balancing, 
and  chasing,  and  boring. 

Dav.  I’ll  call  again,  sir. 

Acr.  Do  — and  see  if  there  are  any  let- 
ters for  me  at  tho  post-office. 

Dav.  I will.  By  the  mass,  I can’t  help 
looking  at  your  head!  — if  I hadn’t  been 
by  at  the  cooking,  'I  wish  I may  die  if  I 
should  have  known  the  dish  again  myself! 

(Exit.) 
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Acr.  (comes  forward,  practising  a dancing 
step.)  Sink,  slide  — coupde  — Confound 
the  first  inventors  of  cotillions  1 say  I — 
they  are  as  bad  as  algebra  to  us  country 
gentlemen  — - I can  walk  a minuet  easy 
enough  when  I am  forced!  and  I have  been 
accounted  a good  stick  in  a country-dance. 
— Odds  jigs  and  tabors!  I never  valued 
your  cross-over  to  couple  — figure  in  — 
right  and  left  — and  I'd  foot  it  with  e’er  i 
a captain  in  the  county!  — but  these  out- 
landish heathen  allemandes  .and  cotillions 
are  quite  beyond  me ! I shall  never  prosper 
at  ’em,  that’s  sure  — mine  are  true-born  ) 
Kuglish  legs  — they  don’t  understand  their 
curst  French  lingo!  their  pas  this,  and  pas 
that,  and  pas  t’other!  — damn  me!  my  feet 
don’t  like  to  be  called  paws!  no,  ’tis  certain 
1 have  most  anti-gallican  toes! 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Here  is  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger  to 
wait  on  you,  sir. 

Acr.  Snow  him  in. 

- Enter  Sir  Lucius. 

Luc.  Mr.  Acres,  I am  delighted  to  em- 
brace you. 

Acr.  My  dear  Sir  Lucius,  I kiss  your  hands. 

Luc.  Pray,  my  friend,  what  has  brought 
you  so  suddenly  to  Bath? 

Acr.  Faith!  1 have  followed  Cupid’s  jack- 
a-lantern,  and  find  myself  in  a quagmire  at 
last.  In  short,  I have  been  very  ill-used, 
Sir  Lucius.  I don’t  choose  to  mention 
names,  but  look  on  me  as  on  a very  ill 
used  gentleman. 

Luc.  Pray  what  is  the  case?  I ask  no 
names. 

Acr.  Mark  me  Sir  Lucius,  I fall  as  deep 
as  need  he  in  love  with  a young  lady  — 
her  friends  take  my  part  — I follow  her 
to  Bath  — send  word  of  my  arrival;  and 
receive  answer,  that  the  lady  ’is  to  be  other- 
wise disposed  of  — This,  Sir  Lucius,  I call 
being  ill  used. 

Luc.  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience  — . 
Pray,  can  you  divine  the  eauso  of  it? 

Acr.  Why,  there’s  the  matter:  she  has 
another  lover,  one  Beverley,  who,  I am 
told,  is  now  in  Bath.  Odds  slanders  and 
lies!  he  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Luc.  A rival  in  the  case,  is  there?  — 
and  you  think  he  has  supplanted  you  un- 
fairly ? 

Acr.  Unfairly!  to  be  sure  he  has.  He 
never  could  have  done  it  fairly. 

Luc.  Then  sure  you  know  wbat  is  to 
be  dono! 

Acr.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul! 

Luc.  We  wear  no  swords  here,  but  you 
understand  me. 


Acr.  What!  fight  him! 

Luc.  Ay,  to  be  sure:  what  can  1 mean 
else? 

Act.  But  he  has  given  me  no  provocation. 

Luc.  Now,  I think  he  has  given  you  the 
greatest  provocation  in  the  world.  ’ Can  a 
man  commit  a more  heinous  Offence  against 
another  than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same 
woman?  O,  by  my  soul!  it  is  the  most  un- 
pardonable breach  of  friendship. 

Acr.  Breach  of  friendship!  Ay,  ay;  but  I 
have  no  acquaintance  with  this  man.  I 
never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Luc.  That’s  no  argument  at  all  — be  has 
the  less  right  then  to  take  such  a liberty. 

Acr.  Gad,  that’s  true  — 1 grow  full  of 
anger,  Sir  Lncius!  I fire  apace!  odds  hilts 
ana  blades’  I find,  a man  may  have  a deal 
of  valour  in  him,  and  not  know  it  I but 
couldn’t  I contrive  to  have  a little  right  on 
my  side? 

Luc.  What  the  devil  signifies  right,  when 
your  honour  is  concerned?  Do  vou  think 
Achilles,  or  my  little  Alexander  tbe  Great, 
j ever  inquired  where  the  right  lay?  No,  by 
j my  soul,  they  drew  their  broad-s’words,  and 
left  the  lazy  sons  of  peace  to  settle  the 
justice  of  it. 

Acr.  Your  words  are  a grenadier’s  march 
to  my  heart!  I believe  courage  must  be 
catching!  I certainly  do  feel  a lcind  of  va- 
lour rising  as  it  were  — a kind  of  courage, 
as  I may  say  - Odds  flints,  pans,  and 
triggers!  I’ll  challenge  him  directly. 

Luc.  Ah,  mv  little  friend!  if  I had  Blun- 
der buss  - Hall  here , I could  show  you  a 
range  of  ancestry , in  the  O’Trigger  line, 
that  would  furnish  the  new  room;  every 
one  of  whom  had  killed  his  man!  — For 
though  the  mansion-house  and  dirty  acres 
have  slipt  through  my  fingers , I thank 
heaven,  our  honour  and  the  family-pictures 
arc  as  fresh  as  ever. 

Acr.  O,  Sir  Lucius!  I have  had  Ancestors 
too!  — every  man  of’em  colonel  or  captain 
in  the  militia!  — Odds  balls  and  barrels! 
say  no  more  — I’m  braced  for  it.  The 
thunder  of  your  word*  has  soured  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  my  breast!  zounds! 
as  the  man  in  the  play  says,  ‘I  could  do 
such  deeds!" 

Luc.  Come,  come,  there  must  be  no  pas- 
sion at  all  in  the  case  — these  things  should 
always  be  done  civilly. 

Acr.  I must  be  in’  a passion,  Sir  Lucius 
— I must  be  in  a rage.  Dear  Sir  Lucius, 
let  me  be  in  a rage,  if  you  love  me.  Come, 
here’s  pen  and  paper.  (Sits  down  fri  write.')  I 
would  the  ink  were  red!  — indite,  I say 
I indite  1 — how  shall  I begin?  Odds  bullet* 
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and  blades!  I'll  write  a good  bold  band, 
however. 

Luc.  Pray  compose  yourself. 

Act.  Come  — now,  shall  I begin  with 
an  oath?  Do,  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  begin  with 
a damme. 

Luc.  Pho!  pho!  do  the  thing  decently, 
and  like  a chnstian.  Begin  now  — ‘Sir,’  — 

.4 or.  That's  too  civil  by  half. 

Luc.  ‘To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might 
arise’  — 

Act.  Well  — 

Luc.  ‘From  our  both  addressing  the  same 
lady,’  — 

Act.  Ay  — there’s  the  reason  — ‘same 
lady’  — well  — 

Luc.  ‘I  shall  expect  the  honour  of  your 
companjd  — 

Act.  Zounds!  I’m  not  asking  him  to  dinner. 


Luc.  Pray  be  easy. 
Act.  Well  then,  ' 
pany*  — 


1 then,  ‘honour  of  your  com- 


Luc.  ‘To  settle  our  pretensions’  — 

Act.  Well. 

I.uc.  Let  mu  see,  ay,  King’s  Mead-fields 
will  do  — ‘in  King’s  Mead-fields.’ 

Act.  So -that’s  done.  Well,  I’ll  fold  it 


Well,  I'll  fold  it 


up  presently;  my  own  crest  — a hand  and 
dagger  shall  be  the  seal. 

Luc.  You  see  now  this  little  explanation 
will  put  a stop  at  once  to  all  confusion  or 
misunderstanding  that  might  arise  between 
you. 

Act.  Ay,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  mis- 
understanding.’ 

Luc.  Now,  I'll  leave  you  to  fix  your  own 
time.  Take  my  advice,  and  you’ll  decide 
it  this  evening  if  you  can;  then  let  the 
worst  come  of  it,  ’twill  be  off  your  mind 
to-morrow. 

Act.  Very  true. 

Luc.  So  1 shall  see  nothing  more  of  you, 
unless  it  be  by  letter,  till  the  evening.  I 


would  do  myself  the  honour  to  carry  your 
message;  but,  to  tell  you  a secret,  I believe 
I shall  have  just  such  another  affair  on  my 


own  hands.  There  is  a gay  captain  here, 
who  put  a jest  on  me  lately,  at  the  expense 
of  my  country,  and  I only  want  to  fall  in 
with  the  gentleman,  to  call  him  out. 

Act.  By  my  valour,  I should  like  to  see 
you  kill  him,  if  it  was  only  to  get  a little 
(essou. 

Luc.  I shall  be  very  proud  of  instructing 

Sou.  Well,  for  the  present  — but  remem- 
er  now,  when  you  meet  your  antagonist, 
do  every  thing  in  a mild  and  agreeable 
manner.  Let  your  courage  be  as  keen,  but 
at  the  same  time  aa  polished  as  your  sword. 
(Exeunt  imeraUy.) 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  Aciuss’s  lodging). 

Acres  and  David. 

Lav.  Then,  by  the  mass,  sir ! I would  do 
no  such  thing  — ne’er  a Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger 
in  the  kingdom  should  make  me  fight,  when 
I wa’n't  so  minded.  Oons!  what  wiil  the 
old  lady  say,  when  she  hears  o’t? 

Act.  Ah!  David,  if  you  had  heard  Sir 
Lucius  1 odds  sparks  and  flames!  he  would 
have  roused  your  valour. 

Lav.  Not  he,  indeed.  I hate  such  blood- 
thirsty cormorants.  Look’ee,  master,  if  you’d 
wanted  a bout  at  boxing,  quarter-staff,  or 
short-staff,  I should  never  he  the  man  to 
bid  you  cry  off:  but  for  your  curst  sharps 
and  snaps,  I never  knew  any  good  come 
of’em. 

Act.  But  roy  honour,  David,  my  honour! 
I must  be  very  careful  of  my  honour. 

Dav.  Ay,  by  the  mass!  and  I would  be 
very  careful  of  it;  and  I think  in  return 
my  honour  couldn’t  do  less  than  to  be  very 
careful  of  me. 

Act.  Odds  blades!  David,  no  gentleman 
will  ever  risk  the  loss  of  his  honour! 

Lao.  I say  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in 
honour  never  to  risk  the  loss  of  a gentleman. 
Look'ee,  master,  this  honour  seems  to  me 
to  be  a marvellous  false  friend:  ay,  truly, 
a very  courtierlike  servant.  Put  tho  case, 
I was  a gentleman  < which,  thank  God,  no 
one  can  say  of  me);  well  — my  honour 
makes  me  quarrel  with  another  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance.  So  — we  fight.  (Plea- 
sant enough  that.)  Boh!  I kill  him  — (the 
more's  my  luck.)  Now,  pray,  who  gets  the 
profit  of  it?  Why,  my  Aonour.  But  put  the 
case  that  he  Icifis  mel  by  the  mass!  I go 
to  the  worms,  and  my  honour  whips  over 
to  my  enemy. 

Act.  No,  David  — in  that  case!  odds 
crowns  and  laurels!  your  honour  follows 
you  to  the  grave. 

Dav.  Now  that’s  just  the  place  where  1 
could  make  a shift  to  do  without  it. 

Act.  Zounds!  David,  you  are  a coward! 
It  doesn't  become  my  valour  to  listen  to 
you.  What,  shall  I disgrace  my  ancestors? 
Think  of  that,  David  — - think  what  it  would 
be  to  disgrace  my  ancestors! 

Lav.  Under  favour,  the  surest  way  of  not 
disgracing  them,  is  to  keep  as  long  as  you 
can  out  of  their  company.  Look’ee  now, 
master,  to  go  to  them  in  such  haste  — with 
an  ounce  of  lead  in  your  brains  — I should 
think  might  as  well  be  let  alone.  Our  an- 
cestors are  very  good  kind  of  folks;  but 
they  are  the  last  people  I should  choose 
to  have  a visiting  acquaintance  with. 
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Acr.  But,  David,  now,  you  don’t  think 
there  is  such  very,  very,  very  great  danger, 
hey?  — odds  life!  people  often  fight  with- 
out any  mischief  done! 

Dao.  By  the  inass,  I think  ’tis  ten  to  one 
against  you ! Oons ! here  to  meet  some  lion- 
headed fellow,  I warrant,  with  his  d — n'd 
double  barrelled  swords,  and  cut-and-thrust 
pistols!  Lord  bless  ns!  it  makes  me  tremble 
to  think  o’t!  — Those  be  such  desperate 
bloody-minded  weapons!  Well,  I never  could 
abide  ’em  — from  a child  I never  could 
fancy  'em!  I suppose  there  a’n’t  been  so 
merciless  a beast  in  the  world  as  your  load- 
ed pistol! 

Acr.  Zoumlsl  I won't  be  afraid  odds 
fire  and  fury!  you  sha’n’t  make  me  afraid, 
llere  is  the  challenge,  and  I have  sent  for 
my  dear  friend  Jack  Absolute  to  carry  it 
for  me. 

Dav.  A/,  i’  the  name  of  mischief,  let  him 
be  the  messenger.  For  my  part,  I wouldn't 
lend  u hand  to  it  for  the  best  horse  in 
your  stable.  By  the  mass ! it  don’t  look  like 
another  letter!  It  is,  as  1 may  say,  a design- 
ing and  malicious-looking  letter;  and  I 
warrant  smells  of  gun-powder  like  a soldier’s 
pouch  1 — Oons!  1 wouldn’t  swear  it  mayn’t 
go  off! 

rlcr.  Out,  you  poltroon!  you  ha’n't  the 
valour  of  a grass-hopper. 

Dav.  Well,  I say  no  more  — 'twill  be 
sad  news,  to  be  sure,  at  Clod-Hall!  but  I 
ha'  dono.  How  l’hiltis  will  howl  when  she 
hears  of  itl  — ay,  poor  bitch,  she  little 
thinks  what  shooting  her  master’s  going 
after!  ( Whimpering. ) And  I warrant  old  Crop, 
who  has  carried  your  honour,  field  and  road, 
these  ten  years,  will  curse  the  hour  he 
was  born. 

Acr.  It  won’t  do,  David  — I am  deter- 
mined to  fight  — so  get  along,  you  coward, 
while  I'm  in  the  mind. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Captain  Absolute,  Sir. 

Acr.  Ol  show  him  up.  \Eiit  Servant. 

Dav.  Well,  heaven  send  we  be  all  alive 
this  time  to-morrow! 

Acr.  What's!  don’t  provoke  me,  Davidl 

Dav.  (Whimpering)  Good  bye,  master. 

Acr.  Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly, 
croaking  raven.  ' [ Exit  David. 

Enter  Absolute. 

C.  Abs.  What’s  the  matter,  Bob? 

Acr.  A vile,  sheep-hearted  blockhead?  If 
I hadn't  tho  valour  of  St.  George  and  the 
dragon  to  boot. 

C.  Abs.  But  what  did  you  want  with  me. 
Bob? 


Acr.  0 1 — There  ( Gives  him  the  challenge). 

C.  Abs.  *To  Ensign  Beverlev.’  — (Atide) 
So  — what’s  going  on  now?  — NVell,  what’s 
this? 

Acr.  A challenge! 

C.  Abs.  Indeed ! — Why,  yon  won’t  fight 
him;  will  you,  Bob? 

Acr.  ’Egad,  but  I will,  Jack.  Sir  Lucius 
has  wrought  me  to  it  He  has  left  me  full 
of  rage  — and  I'll  fight  this  evening,  that 
so  much  good  passion  mayn’t  be  wasted. 

C.  Abs.  But  what  have  I to  do  with  this? 

Acr.  Why,  as  I think  you  know  some- 
thing of  this  fellow,  I want  you  to  find  him 
out  for  me,  and  give  him  this  mortal  de- 
fiance. 

C.  Abs.  Well,  give  it  to  me,  and  trust 
me  be  gets  it. 

Acr.  Thank  you , my  dear  friend , my 
dear  Jack ; but  it  is  giving  you  a great  deal 
of  trouble. 

C.  Abs.  Not  in  the  least  — I beg  you 
won’t  mention  it.  No  trouble  in  the  world, 
I assure  you. 

Acr.  You  arc  very  kind.  What  it  is  to 
have  a friend ! You  couldn’t  be  my  second 

— could  you,  Jack? 

C.  Abs.  Why  no,  Bob  — not  in  this  affair 

— it  would  not  be  quite  so  proper.  • 

Acr  Well,  then,  I must  get  my  friend  Sir 
Lucius.  I shall  have  your  good  wishes, 
however,  Jack. 

C.  Abs.  Whenever  he  meets  you,  be- 
lieve me. 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below, 
inquiring  for  the  captain. 

C.  Abs.  I'll  come,  instantly.  Well,  my 
little  hero,  success  attend  you.  (Going.) 

Acr.  Stay  — stay,  Jack.  If  Beverley  should 
ask  you  what  kind  of  a man  your  friend 
Acres  is,  do  tell  him,  I am  a devil  of  a 
fellow  — will  you,  Jack? 

C.  Abs.  To  be  sure  I shall  I'll  say  yon 
are  a determined  dog  — hey,  Bob! 

Acr.  Ay,  do,  do  — and  if  that  frightens 
him,  'egad,  perhaps  he  mayn’t  come.  So 
l tell  him  I gencrallly  kill  a man  a-wcek; 
will  you,  Jack? 

C.  Abs.  I will,  I will;  I’ll  say  you  are 
called  in  the  country  ‘ Fighting  Dob.’ 
i Acr.  Right  — right  — 'tis  all  to  prevent 
| mischief;  for  I don’t  want  to  take  his  life, 
if  I clear  my  honour. 

C.  Abs.  No!  — that’s  very  kind  of  you. 

Acr.  Why,  you  don’t  wish  me  to  kill  him 

— do  you,  Jack? 

C.  Abs.  No,  upon  iny  soul,  I do  not.  But 
a devil  of  a fellow,  hey?  (Going.) 

Acr.  True,  true  — but  stay  — stay,  Jack 
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— you  may  add,  that  you  never  saw  me  | 
in  such  a rage  before  — a most  devouring 
ragel 

C.  Abs.  I will,  I will. 

Acr.  Keuiember,  Jack  — a determined  dog ! 

C.  Aba.  Ay,  ay,  1 Fighting  Bob f 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II.  Mrs.  Malapbop'.a  lodging*. 

Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Lydia. 

Mai.  Why,  thou  perverse  one!  — tell  me 
wbat.  you  can  object  to  him  V — Isn't  he  a 
handsome  man  ? — tell  me  that.  A genteel 
man?  a pretty  figure  of  a man? 

Lyd.  (Asidt.)  She  little  thinks  whom  she 
is  praising  I — So  is  Beverley,  ma’am. 

Mai.  No  caparisons,  miss,  if  you  please. 
Caparisons  don’t  become  a young  woman. 
No!  Captain  Absolute  is  indeed  a fine  gentle- 
man ! 

Lyd.  (Atide.)  Ay,  the  Captain  Absolute 
you  have  seen. 

Mai.  Then  he's  so  well  bred;  so  full  of 
alacrity  und  adulation;  and  has  so  much  to 
say  for  himself:  in  such  good  language  too! 

— his  physiognomy  so  grammatical  I — then 
his  presence  is  so  noble  1 — I protest  when 
I saw  him,  I thought  of  what  iiainlet  says 
in  the  play:  ‘Hesperian  curls  — the  front 
of  Job  himself!  an  eye,  like  March,  to 
threaten  at  command!  a station,  like  Harry 
Mercury , new  — . Something  about  kissing 

— on  a hill  — however,  the  similitude  struck 
me  directly. 

Lyd.  (Atide.)  How  enraged  she’ll  be  present- 
ly when  she  discovers  her  mistake! 

Enter  Sen  vast. 

Servant.  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Ab- 
solute are  below,  ma’am. 

Mai.  Show  them  up  here.  [Exit  Servaxt. 

Now,  Lydia,  I insist  on  your  behaving  as 
becomes  n young  woman.  Show  your  good 
breeding,  at  least,  though  you  have  forgot 
your  duty. 

Lyd.  Madam,  I have  told  you  my  resolu- 
tion ! I shall  not  only  give  him  no  encourage- 
ment, but  I won't  even  speak  to,  or  look 
at  him. 

( Fling » heraelf  into  n choir,  vrith  her  face  from 
the  door.) 

Enter  Sir  Akthoxy  and  Absoluts. 

A.  Abs.  Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Malaprop; 
come  to  mitigate  the  frowns  of  unrelenting 
beauty,  and  difficulty  enough  I had  to  bring 
this  fellow.  I don’t  know  what’s  the  matter ; 
hut  if  I had  not  held  him  by  force,  he’d 
have  given  me  the  slip. 

Mai.  You  have  infinite  trouble,  sir  An- 
thony, in  the  affair.  (Aside  to  Lydia.}  I am 


| ashamed  for  the  cause!  Lydia,  Lydia,  rise, 

I beseech  you  1 — pay  your  respects ! 

A.  Abs.  I hope,  madam,  that  Miss  Lan- 
guish has  reflected  on  the  worth  of  this 
gentleman,  and  the  regard  due  to  her  aunt’s 
choice,  and  my  alliance.  (Aside  to  Absolute  ) 
Now,  Jack,  speak  to  her. 

C.  Abs.  (Aside.)  Wbat  the  d-1  shall  I 
do!  — You  see,  sir,  she  won't  even  look 
at  me,  whilst  you  are  here.  I knew  she 
wouldn’t!  I told  you  so  — let  me  entreat 
you,  sir,  to  leave  us  together! 

(Absolute  seems  to  expostulate  with  his  father.) 

Lyd.  (Aside.)  I wonder  I ha'n’t  heard  my 
aunt  exclaim  yet!  sure  she  can’t  have  look- 
ed at  him!  Perhaps  their  regimentals  are 
alike,  and  she  is  something  blind. 

A.  Abs.  I say,  sir,  I won’t  stir  a foot  yet. 

Mai.  I am  sorry  to  say,  Sir  Anthony,  that 
my  affluence  over  my  niece  is  very  small. 

— (Aside  to  Lydla. } 'l’ura  round,  Lydia;  1 
blush  for  youl 

A.  Abs.  May  I not  flatter  myself,  that 
Miss  Languish  will  assign  what  cause  of  dis- 
like she  can  have  to  ray  son!  (Aside  to  Ab- 
solute .}  Why  don’t  you  begin,  Jack?  Speak, 
you  puppy!  — speak! 

Mai.  It  is  impossible.  Sir  Anthony,  she 
can  have  any.  She  will  not  say  she  has. 
(Aside  to  Lydia.}  Answer,  hussy!  why  don’t 
you  answer? 

A.  Abs.  Then,  madam,  I trust  that  a 
childish  and  hasty  predilection  will  bo  no 
bar  to  Jack’s  happiness.  (Aside  to  Absolute} 
Zounds!  sirrah!  whv  don’t  you  speak! 

Lyd.  (Aside.)  I think  my  lover  seems  as 
little  inclined  to  conversation  as  myself. 

How  strangely  blind  my  aunt  must  bel 

C.  Abs.  Hem!  hem!  madam  — hem!  (Ab- 
solute attempts  to  speak , then  returns  to  sir  Ax- 
thoxy.)  Faith!  sir,  I am  so  confounded!  — 
and  — so  — so  confused!  — I told  you  I 
should  be  so,  sir,  I kuew  it.  The  — the 

— tremor  of  my  passion  entirely  takes  away 
my  presence  of  mind. 

A.  Abs.  But  it  don’t  take  away  your  voice, 
fool,  does  it?  go  up,  and  speak  to  her 
directly  I 

(Absolute  makes  signs  to  Mrs.  Malaprop  to 
leave  them  together.) 

Mai.  Sir  Anthony,  shall  we  leave  them  , 
together?  (Aside  to  Ltdia.)  Ah!  you  stubborn 
little  vixen! 

Abs.  ( Drams  near  Lydia.)  (Aside ) Now 
heaven  send  she  may  be  too  sullen  to  look 
round!  I must  disguise  my  voice.  (Speaks  in 
a lout  hoarse  tone.)  Will  not  Miss  Languish 
lend  an  ear  to  the  mild  accents  of  true 
love?  — will  not  — 

A.  Abs.  What  the  d — 1 ails  the  fellow? 
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Why  don't  you  speak  out?  — not  stand 
croaking  like  a frog  in  a quinsy! 

C.  Aha.  The  — the  — excess  of  my  awe, 
and  my  — ray  — my  modesty,  quite  choice  me ! 

A.  Aba.  Ah!  your  modesty  again!  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Jack;  if  you  don’t  speak  out 
directly,  and  glibly  too,  I shall  be  in  such 
a rage!  — Mrs.  Malaprop,  I wish  the  lady 
would  favour  us  with  something  more  than 
a side-front. 

(Mrs.  Mal.u-bop  seems  to  chide  Lydia.) 

C.  Abs.  So  all  will  out,  I see!  (Goes  up  to 
Lydia,  speaks  softly.)  Be  not  surprised,  my 
Lydia,  suppress  all  surprise  at  present. 

Lyd.  (Aside.)  Heavens!  ’tia  Beverley’s  voice! 

— sure  he  can’t  have  imposed  on  Sir  An- 
thony tool  ( Looks  round  by  degrees,  then  starts 
up.)  Is  this  possible  1 — my  Beverley  1 — 
How  can  this  be?  — my  Beverley? 

C.  Abs.  (Aside.)  Ah!  ’tis  all  over. 

A.  Abs.  Beverley!  — the  devil!  — Bever- 
ley! What  can  the  girl  mean?  — This  is 
my  son,  Jack  Absolute. 

Mai.  For  shame,  hussy!  for  shame!  — 
your  head  runs  so  on  that  fellow,  that  you 
have  him  always  in  your  eyes ! — beg  Cap- 
tain Absolute’s  pardon  directly. 

Lyd.  I see  no  Captain  Absolute,  but  my 
loved  Beverley! 

A.  Abs.  Zounds  I the  girl’s  madl  — her 
brain’s  turned  by  reading! 

Mai.  O’  my  conscience,  I believe  so!  — 
What  do  you  mean  by  Beverley,  hussy? 
You  saw  Captain  Absolute  before  to-day; 
there  he  is  — your  husband  that  shall  be. 

Lyd.  With  all  my  soul,  ma’am  — when 
I refuse  my  Beverley  — 

A.  Abs.  O ! she’s  as  mad  as  Bedlam ! — 
or  has  this  fellow  been  playing  us  a rogno's 
trick!  Come  here,  sirrah,  who  the  d— F are 
you? 

C.  Abs.  Faith,  sir,  I am  not  quite  clear 
myself;  but  I’ll  endeavour  to  recollect. 

A.  Abs.  Are  you  my  son  or  not?  answer 
for  your  mother,  you  dog,  if  von  won’t 
for  me. 

Mai.  Ay,  sir,  who  are  you?  O mercy!  I 
begin  to  suspect!  — 

C.  Ahs.  (Aside.)  Ye  powers  of  impudence, 
befriend  me!  — Sir  Anthony,  most  assured- 
ly I am  your  wife’s  son;  and  that  I sin- 
cerely believe  myself  to  be  yours  also,  I 
hope  my  duty  has  always  shown.  Mrs.  Ma- 
laprop, I am  your  most  respectful  admirer 

— and  shall  be  proud  to  add  affectionate 
nephew.  I need  not  tell  my  Lydia,  that 
she  sees  her  faithful  Beverley,  who,  know- 
ing the  singular  generosity  of  her  temper, 
assumed  that  name,  and  a station  which  has 
proved  a test  of  the  most  disinterested  love, 


which  he  now  hopes  to  enjoy  in  a more 
elevated  character. 

Lyd.  (Sullenly.)  So!  — there  will  be  no 
elopement  after  all! 

A.  Abs:  Upon  my  soul,  Jack,  thou  art 
a very  impudent  fellow!  to  do  you  justice, 
I think  I never  saw  a piece  of  more  con- 
summate assurance! 

C.  Abs.  O,  you  flatter  me,  sir,  — you 
compliment  — ’tis  my  modesty  you  know, 
sir  — my  modesty  that  has  stood  in  my  way. 

A.  Abs.  Well,  1 am  glad  you  are  not  the 
dull,  insensible  varlet  you  pretended  to  be, 
however,  — I’m  glad  you  have  made  a fool 
of  your  father  you  dog  — I am.  So  this 
was  your  penitence,  your  duly,  and  obedience! 

— I thought  it  was  d — n'd  sudden!  — You 
never  heard  their  name*  before,  not  you ! — 
What,  the  Languishes  of  Worcestershire, 
hey?  if  you  could  please  me  in  the  affair, 
'twas  all  you  desired!  — Ah!  you  dissem- 
bling villain;  — What!  ( Pointing  to  Lydia.) 
she  squints,  don’t  shet  — a little  red-haired 
girl f — hey?  — why,  you  hypocritical  young 
rascal!  — I wonder  you  aVt  ashamed  to 
hold  up  your  head! 

C.  Abs.  ’Tis  with  difficulty,  sir  — I am 
confused  — very  much  confused,  as  you 
must  perceive. 

Mat.  O lud!  Sir  Anthony!  — a new  light 
breaks  in  upon  me!  — hey!  — how!  what! 
captain,  did  you  write  the  letters  then?  — 

— What  — am  I to  thank  you  for  the  ele- 
gant compilation  of  'an  old  weather-beaten 
she-dragon ’ — hey?  O mercy  1 — was  it  you 
that  reflected  on  my  parts  of  speech? 

C.  Abs.  Dear  sir!  my  modesty  will  be 
overpowered  at  last,  if  you  don’t  assist  me. 
I shall  certainly  not  be  able  to  stand  it! 

A.  Abs.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we 
must  forget  and  forgive;  odds  life!  matters 
have  taken  so  clever  a turn  all  of  a sudden, 
that  I could  find  in  my  heart  to  be  so  good- 
hUmoured!  and  so  gallant!  hey!  Mrs.  Ma- 
laprop ! 

Mai.  Well,  Sir  Anthony,  since  you  desire 
it,  we  will  not  anticipate  the  past ; so  mind, 
young  people  — our  retrospection  will  be 
all  to  tne  future. 

A.  Abs.  Come,  we  must  leave  them  to- 
gether, Mrs.  Malaprop,  they  long  to  fly  into 
each  other’s  arms,  I warrant!  — Jack  — 
is’n’t  the  cheek  as  I said,  hey?  And  the  eye, 
vou  rogue!  — And  the  lip  — hev?  Come, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  we’ll  not  disturb  their  ten- 
derness — theirs  is  the  time  of  life  for 
happiness ! — (Sings)  — ‘Youth’s  the  season 
made  for  joy’  — hey ! Odds  life!  ’Im  in  such 
spirits,  — f don’t  know  what  I could  not 
dot  — Permit  me,  ma'am  — (Cites  hi  hand 
to  Mrs.  Malaprop.)  (Sings)  Tol-de-rol  — 'gad, 
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I should  like  to  have  a little  fooling  mrself 
— Tol-de-rol!  de-rol! 

(£rit  singing  and  handing  Mrs.  Malaprop.) 

(Lydia  siu  sullenly  in  her  chair.') 

C.  Abs.  {Aside.)  So  much  thought  bodes 
me  no  good  — So  grave,  Lydia  I 

Lyd.  Sir! 

A.  Abs.  (Aside.)  Sol  — egad!  I thought 
as  much!  — that  d-  n’d  monosyllable  has 
froze  me!  What,  Lydia,  now  that  we  are 
as  happy  in  our  friends'  consent,  as  in  our 
mutual  vows  — 


a vow,  as  yet  scarce  dry  in  Cupid’s  calen- 
dar! — and  there  the  half-resentful  blush, 
that  would  have  checked  the  ardour  of  my 
thanks  Well,  all  that's  past!  — all  over 
indeed  1 There,  madam  — in  beauty,  that 
copy  is  not  equal  to  you,  but  in  my  mind 
its  merit  over  the  original,  in  being  still 
the  same,  is  such  — that  — I cannot  find 
in  my  heart  to  part  with  it.  ( Puls  U up 
again.) 

Lyd.  (Softening.)  *Tis  your  own  doing, 
sir  — I,  I,  I suppose  you  are  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied. 


Lyd.  (Peevishly.)  Friend’s  consent,  indeed!  C.  Abs.  O,  most  certainly  — sure,  now, 
C.  Abs.  Come,  come,  we  must  lay  aside  this  is  much  better  than  being  in  love!  — 
some  of  our  romance  — a little  wealth  and  ha!  hal  ha!  — there’s  somo  spirit  in  this  I 
comfort  may  be  endured  after  all.  And,  for  What  signifies  breaking  some  scores  of  so- 
y our  fortune , the  lawyers  shall  make  such  lemn  promises ! all  that’s  of  no  consequence, 
settlements  as  — you  know.  To  be  sure  people  will  say, 

Lyd.  Lawyers  I I hate  lawyers ! that  miss  didn’t  know  her  own  mind  — but 

C.  Abs.  Nay,  then,  we  will  not  wait  for  never  mind  thatl  — or,  perhaps,  they  may 
their  lingering  forms,  but  instantly  procure  be  ill-natured  enough  to  hint,  that  the  gentlc- 
tbe  licence,  and  — j man  grew  tired  of  the  lady  and  forsook 

Lyd.  The  licence I — I hate  licence!  her  — but  don’t  let  that  fret  you. 

C.  Abs.  (line ding.)  O,  my  love!  be  not  j Lyd.  There’s  no  bearing  his  insolence, 
so  unkind ! — thus  let  me  entreat  — [Hunts  into  tears. 

Lyd.  Pshaw!  what  signifies  kneeling,  when  Mai.  (Entering.)  Come,  we  must  interrupt 
you  know  I must  have  you?  your  billing  and  cooing  awhile. 

C.  Abs.  (Kiting.)  Nay,  madam,  there  shall  Lyd.  (Sobbing.)  This  is  worse  than  your 
be  no  constraint  upon  your  inclinations,  I treachery  and  deceit,  you  base  ingrate, 
promise  you.  If  I have  lost  your  heart  — A.  Abs.  What  the  devil’s  the  matter 
I resign  the  rest.  (Aride.)  Gad,  I must  try  now!  Zounds!  Mrs.  Malaprop,  this  is  the 
wbat  a little  spirit  will  do.  j oddest  billing  and  cooing  I ever  heard!  — 

Lyd.  (Siring,  i Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  but  wbat  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  it?  — 
the  interest  you  had  there  was  acquired  by  I am  quite  astonished ! 
a mean,  unmanly  impositiou,  and  deserves  C.  Abs.  Ask  the  lady,  sir. 
the  punishment  of  fraud.  What,  you  have  Mai.  O,  mercy  1 — I’m  quite  analysed, 
been  treating  me  like  a child!  — humour-  for  my  part!  — why,  Lydia,  what  is  the 
ing  my  romance!  and  laughing,  1 suppose,  reason  of  this? 

at  your  success!  Lyd.  Ask  the  gentleman,  ma’am. 

C.  Abs.  You  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wrong  A.  Abs.  Zounds ! I shall  be  in  a phren- 
me  — only  hear  — syl  — why,  Jack,  you  are  not  come  ont 

Lyd.  So,  while  1 fondly  imugined  we  to  be  any  one  else,  are  you? 
were  deceiving  my  relations,  and  flattered  Mai.  Ay,  sir,  there’s  no  more  trick,  is 
myself  that  F should  outwit  and  incense  there?  — you  are  not  like  Cerberus,  three 
them  all  — behold  my  hopes  are  to  be  1 ►gentlemen  at  once,  are  you? 
crushed  at  once,  by  my  aunt’s  consent  and  C.  Abs.  You'll  not  let  me  speak  — I 
approbation  — and  I am  myself  the  only  say  the  lady  can  account  for  this  much  better 
dupe  at  last!  (Walking  about  in  a heat.)  — than  I can. 

But  here,  sir,  here  is  the  picture — Beverley's  Lyd.  Ma’am,  you  once  commanded  me 
picture!  (Taking  a miniature  from  her  bosom.)  never  to  think  of  Beverley  again  — there 
which  I have  worn,  night  and  day,  in  spite  of  is  the  man  — I now  obey  you:  for,  from 
threats  and  entreaties!  There,  sir,  (Flings  it  this  moment,  I renounce  him  for  ever, 
to  him)  and  be  assured  I throw  the  original  (Exit  Lydia.) 

from  my  heart  as  easily.  Mai.  O mercy!  and  miracles!  what  a 

C.  Abs.  Nay,  nay,  ma’am,  we  will  not  turn  here  is  — why  sure,  captain,  you  haven't 
differ  as  to  that.  Here  (taking  out  a picture),  behaved  disrespectfully  to  my  niece, 
here  is  Miss  Lydia  Languish.  What  a dif-  A.  Abs.  Hal  ba!  ha!  — ha!  ha!  ha!  — 
ference!  — ay,  there  is  the  heavenly  assent-  now  I see  it  — you  have  been  too  lively, 
ing  smile  that  first  gave  soul  and  spirit  to  Jack. 

my  hopes ! — those  are  the  lips  which  sealed  C.  Abs.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word  — 
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A.  Aba.  Come,  no  lying,  Jack  — I*m 
sure  '/tea*  so. 

Mai.  Olud!  Sir  Anthony!  O fie,  captain! 

C.  Aba.  Upon  my  soul,  ma’am  — 

A.  Aba.  Come,  no  excuses,  Jack;  why, 
your  father,  you  rogue,  was  so  before  you: 
the  blood  of  the  Absolutes  was  always  im- 
patient. Ha!  ha!  ha!  poor  little  Lydia!  — 
why,  you’ve  frightened  her,  you  dog,  you 
have. 

C.  Aba.  By  all  that's  good,  sir  — 

A.  Aba  Zounds ! say  no  more,  I tell  you  — 
Mrs.  Malaprop  shall  make  your  peace.  You 
must  make  his  peace,  Mrs.  Malaprop:  you 
must  tell  her  ’tis  Jack’s  way  — tell  her  ’tis 
all  our  ways  — it  runs  in  the  blood  of  our 
family!  — Come  away,  Jack  — ha!  ha!  ha! 
Mrs.  Malaprop  — a young  villain!  (Pushes 
him  out) 

Hal.  O!  Sir  Anthony!  — O fie,  captain! 

( Exeunt  severally.) 

SCENE  III.  The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'triooer. 

Luc.  I wonder  where  this  Captain  Ab- 
solute hides  himself.  Upon  my  conscience  1 
these  officers  are  always  in  one’s  way  in 
love  affairs:  1 remember  I might  liavc  mar- 
ried Lady  Dorothy  Carmine,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a little  rogue  of  a major,  who  ran 
away  with  her  before  she  could  get  a sight 
of  me!  And  I wonder  too  what  it  is  the 
ladies  can  see  in  them  to  be  so  foud  of 
them  — unless  it  be  a touch  of  the  old 
serpent  in  'em,  that  makes  the  little  crea- 
tures be  cuught,  like  vipers,  with  a bit  of 
red  cloth.  Hah ! isn't  this  the  captaiu  com- 
ing? — faith,  it  is!  — There  is  a pro- 
bability of  succeeding  about  that  fellow, 
that  is  mighty  provoking!  Who  the  devil 
is  he  talking  to?  {Steps  aside.) 

Enter  Captain  Absoujtk. 

C.  Aba.  To  what  fine  purpose  I have 
been  plotting!  a noble  reward  for  all  my 
schemes,  upon  my  soul!  — a little  gypsy !* 
— I did  not  think  her  romance  could  have 
made  her  so  d — d absurd  either.  \Sdeath,  I 
never  was  in  a worse  humour  in  my  life!  — I 
could  cut  my  own  throat,  or  anv  other  per- 
son's, with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world! 

Luc.  O,  faith!  I’m  in  the  luck  of  it.  I 
never  could  have  found  him  in  a sweeter 
temper  for  my  purpose  — to  be  sure  I'm 
just  come  in  the  nick!  Now  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  so  quarrel 
genteelly.  (Goes  up  to  Absolute.)  — With 
regard  to  that  matter,  captain,  I must  beg 
leave  to  differ  in  opinion  with  you. 

C.  Aba.  Upon  my  word,  then,  you  must 
be  a very  subtle  disputant:  because,  sir,  I 


happened  just  then  to  be  giving  no  opinion 
at  all. 

Luc.  That’s  no  reason  — for  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you , a man  may  mint  ail 
untruth  as  well  as  speak  one. 

C.  Aba.  Very  true,  sir;  but  if  a man 
never  utters  his  thoughts,  I should  think 
they  might  stand  a chance  of  escaping 
controversy. 

Luc.  Then,  sir,  you  differ  in  opinion  with 
me,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

C.  Aba.  Ilark’ee,  Sir  Lucius;  if  I had  not 
before  known  you  to  be  a gentleman,  upon 
my  soul,  I should  not  have  discovered  it 
at  this  interview : — for  what  you  can  drive 
at,  unless  you  mean  to  quarrel  with  me,  I 
cannot  conceive! 

Luc.  (Bowing r.)  I humbly  thank  you,  sir, 
for  the  quickness  of  your  apprehension.  — 
You  have  named  the  very  thing  I would 
be  at. 

C.  Aba.  Very  well,  sir  — I Bhall  certainly 
not  balk  your  inclinations:  but  I should  be 
glad  you  would  please  to  explain  your 
motives. 

Luc.  Pray,  sir,  be  easy  — the  quarrel  is 
a very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands  — we 
should  only  spoil  it  by  trying  to  explain  it. 
However,  your  memory  is  very  short  — or 
you  could  not  have  forgot  an  hffront  you 
passed  on  me  within  this  week.  So,  no 
more,  but  name  your  time  and  place. 

C.  Aba.  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  bent 
on  it,  the  sooner  the  better;  let  it  be  this 
evening  — here  by  the  Spring  Gardens. 
We  shall  scarcely  be  interrupted. 

Luc.  Faith!  that  same  interruption  in 
affairs  of  this  nature  shows  very  great  ill- 
breeding.  I don’t  know  what's  the  reason, 
but  in  England,  if  a thing  of  this  kind  gets 
wind,  people  make  Bueh  a pother,  that  a 
gentleman  can  never  fight  in  peace  and 
quietness.  However,  if  it’s  the  same  to 
vou,  captain,  I should  take  it  as  u particular 
kindness,  if  you’d  let  us  meet  in  King’s- 
Mead-Fields,  as  a little  business  will  call 
me  there  about  six  o’clock,  and  I may 
despatch  both  matters  at  once. 

C.  Aba.  'Tis  the  same  to  me  exactly.  A 
little  after  six,  then,  we  will  discuss  this 
matter  more  seriously. 

Luc.  If  you  please,  sir;  there  will  be 
very  pretty  small-sword  light,  though  it. 
wo'n’t  do  for  a long  shot.  So  that  matter’s 
settled!  anil  my  mind’s  at  ease. 

[£ct/  Sir  Lucius. 

Enter  Faulklaxd  meeting  Absolute. 

C.  Aba.  Well  met.  I was  going  to  look 
for  you.  O,  Faulkland!  all  the  demons  of 
spite  and  disappointment  have  conspired 
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against  mo!  I’m  so  vexed,  that  if  I had  not 
the  prospect  of  a resource  in  lining  knocked 
o'tlie  head  by  and  by,  I should  scarce  have 
spirits  to  tell  you  the  cause. 

Faulk.  AVhat  can  you  mean?  Has  Lydia 
changed  her  mind?  1 should  have  thought 
her  duty  and  inclination  would  now  have 
pointed  to  the  same  object. 

C.  Abs.  Ay,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a 
erson  ijrho  squints:  when  her  love-eye  was 
xed  on  me  — t'other  — her  eye  of  duty, 
was  finely  obliqued : but  when  duty  bid  her 
point  that  the  same  way  — off  t'other  turned 
on  a swivel,  and  secured  its  retreat  with 
a frown! 

Faulk.  But  what’s  the  resource  you  — 

C.  Abs.  O,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  a 
good-natured  Irishman  here  has  i Mimicking 
Sir  Lucius)  begged  leave  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  cutting  my  throat  — and  1 mean  to  in- 
dulge him  — that’s  all. 

Faulk.  Prithee,  be  serious. 

C.  Abs.  Tis  fact,  upon  my  soul.  — Sir 
Lucius  O’Trigger  — you  know  him  by  sight 
— for  some  affront,  which  I am  sure  I 
never  intended,  has  obliged  me  to  meet 
him  this  evening  at  six  o'clock:  tis  on  that 
account  I wished  to  see  you  — you  must 
go  with  me. 

Faulk.  Nay,  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
sure.  Sir  Lucius  shall  explain  himself  - 
and  I dare  say  matters  may  be  accommo- 
dated: but  this  evening,  did  you  say?  I 
wish  it  had  been  any  other  time. 

C.  Abs.  Why?  — there  will  be  light 
enough:  there  will  (as  Sir  Lucius  says)  ‘be 
very  pretty  small-sword  light,  though  it  will 
not  do  for  a long  shot.’  Confound  his 
long  shots. 

Faulk.  But  I am  myself  a good  deal 
ruftlcd,  by  a difference  1 have  had  with 
Julia  — my  vile  tormenting  temper  has  made 
me  treat  her  so  cruelly,  that  I shall  not  be 
myself  till  wc  are  reconciled. 

C.  Abs.  By  heavens!  Faulkland,  you  don't 
deserve  her. 

Enter  Servant,  gives  Faulkland  a letter. 

Faulk.  0 Jack!  this  is  from  Julia  — I 
dread  to  open  it  — I fear  it  may  be  to 
take  a last  leave  — perhaps  to  bid  me  return 
her  letters  — and  restore  — 01  how  I suffer 
for  my  folly  I 

C.  Abs.  Here  — let  me  sec.  (Takes  the 
letter  and  opens  it)  Ay,  a final  sentence, 
indeed ! — 'tis  all  over  with  you,  faith! 

Faulk.  Nay,  Jack  — don't  keep  me  in 
suspense. 

C.  Abs.  Hear  then.  — ‘As  I am  convinced 
that  my  dear  Faulkland’s  own  reflections 
have  already  upbraided  .him  for  his  last 


unkindness  to  me,  I will  not  add  a word 
on  the  subject.  I wish  to  speak  with  you 
as  soon  as  possible.  Yours  ever  aud  truly, 
Julia.'  — There's  stubbornness  and  resent- 
ment for  you!  ( Gives  him  the  letter.)  Why, 
man,  you  don't  seem  one  whit  the  happier 
at  this. 

Faulk.  O,  yes,  I am  — but  — but  — 

C.  Abs.  Confound  your  buts!  — You  never 
hear  any  thing  that  would  make  another 
man  bless  himself,  but  you  immediately 
d — n it  with  a but. 

Faulk.  Now,  Jack,  as  you  are  my  friend, 
own  honestly  don’t  you  think  there  is  some- 
thing forward  — something  indelicate  in 
this  haste  to  forgive?  Women  should  never 
sue  for  reconciliation:  that  should  always 
come  from  us.  They  should  retain  their 
coldness  till  woo'd  to  kindness  — and  their 
pardon , like  their  love,  should  ‘not  unsought 
be  won.’ 

C.  Abs.  I have  not  patience  to  listen  to 
you : thou’rt  incorrigible  I — so  say  no  more 
on  the  subject.  I roust  go  to  settle  a few 
matters  — let  me  see  you  before  six  — 
— remember  — at  my  lodgings.  A poor 
industrious  devil  like  me,  who  has  toiled, 
and  plotted  to  gain  my  ends,  and  am  at 
last  disappointed  by  other  people’s  folly  — 
raav  in  pity  be  allowed  to'swear  and  grumble 
a little;  but  a captious  sceptic  in  love,  a 
slave  to  fretfulness  and  whim  — who  has 
no  difficulties  but  of  his  own  creating  — is 
a subject  more  fit  for  ridicule  than  com- 
passion. [ Exit  Absolute. 

Faulk.  I feel  his  reproaches:  — yet  I 
would  not  change  this  too  exquisite  nicety, 
for  the  gross  content  with  which  he  tramples 
on  the  thorns  of  love.  His  engaging  me 
in  this  duel  has  started  an  idea  in  my  head, 
which  I will  instantly  pursue.  Til  use  it 
as  the  touchstone  of  .Julia's  sincerity  and 
disinterestedness.  — If  her  love  prove  pure 
and  sterling  ore,  my  name  will  rest  on  it 
with  honour!  — and  once  I've  stamped  it 
there,  I lay  aside  my  doubts  for  ever:  but 
if  the  dross  of  selfishness,  the  allay  of 
ride  predominate  — 'twill  be  best  to  leave 
er  as  a toy  for  some  less  cautious  fool  to 
sigh  for.  [Ajril  Faulkland. 


. ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  Julia's  dressing-room. 

Julia  sola. 

— How  this  message  has  alarmed  me  I 
what  dreadful  accident  can  he  mean?  why 
such  charge  to  be  alone?  — O Faulkland! 
how  many  unhappy  moments  — bow  many 
tears  have  you  cost  me! 
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Enter  Faot.klaud. 

Jul.  What  means  this?  — why  this  caution, 
Faulk  land? 

Faulk.  Alas  I Julia,  I am  come  to  take  a 
long  farewell. 

Jul.  Heavens!  what  do  you  mean? 

Faulk.  You  see  before  you  a wretch, 
whose  life  is  forfeited.  Nay  start  not  I — 
the  infirmity  of  my  temper  has  drawn  all 
this  misery  on  me.  I left  you  fretful  and 
passionate  — an  untoward  accident  drew 
me  into  a quarrel  — the  event  is,  that  1 
must  fly  this  kingdom  instantly.  O Julia, 
had  I been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  called 
you  mine  entirely,  before  this  mischance 
had  fallen  on  me,  I should  not  so  deeply 
dread  my  banishment! 

Jul.  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow  at 
the  nature  of  your  misfortune:  had  these 
adverse  circumstances  arisen  from  a less  fatal 
cause,  I should  have  felt  strong  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  I could  now  chase  from 
your  bosom  every  doubt  of  the  warm  sin- 
cerity of  my  love.  My  heart  has  long  known 
no  other  guardian  — I now  intrust  my  per- 
son to  your  honour  — we  will  fly  together. 
When  safe  from  pursuit,  my  father’s  will 
may  be  fulfilled  — and  I receive  a legal 
claim  to  be  the  partner  of  your  sorrows, 
and  tendcrest  comforter.  Then  on  the  bo- 
som of  your  wedded  Julia,  you  may  lull 
your  keen  regret  to  slumbering;  while  vir- 
tuous love,  with  a cherub’s  hand,  shall  smooth 
the  brow  of  upbraiding  thought,  and  pluck 
the  thorn  from  compunction. 

Faulk.  O Julia!  1 am  bankrupt  in  grati- 
tude! but  the  time  is  so  pressing,  it  calls 
on  you  for  so  hasty  a resolution.  Would 
you  not  wish  some  hours  to  weigh  the  ad- 
vantages you  forego , and  what  little  com- 
pensation poor  Faulkland  can  make  you 
besides  his  solitary  love? 

Jul.  I ask  not  a moment.  — No,  Faulk- 
land, I have  loved  you  for  yourself:  and  if 
I now,  more  than  ever,  prize  the  solemn 
engagement  which  so  long  has  pledged  us 
to  each  other,  it  is  because  it  leaves  no 
room  for  hard  aspersions  on  my  fame,  and 
puts  the  seal  of  duty  to  an  act  of  love. 
But  let  us  not  linger.  Perhaps  this  delay  - 

Faulk.  'Twill  be  better  I should  not  ven- 
ture out  again  till  dark.  Yet  am  1 grieved 
to  think  what  numberless,  distresses  will 
press  heavy  on  your  gentle  disposition! 

Jul.  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  for- 
feited by  this  unhappy  act.  I know  not 
whether  ’tis  so  — but  sure  that  alone  can 
never  make  us  unhappy.  The  little  I have 
will  bo  sufficient  to  support  us;  and  exile 
never  should  be  splendid. 

Faulk.  Ay,  but  in  such  an  abject  state 


of  life,  my  wounded  pride  perhaps  may  in- 
crease the  natural  fretfnlness  of  my  tem- 
per, till  I become  a rude,  morose  companion, 
beyond  your  patience  to  endure.  Perhaps 
the  recollection  of  a deed  my  conscience 
cannot  justify  may  haunt  me  in  such  gloomy 
and  unsocial  fits,  that  I shall  hate  the  ten- 
derness that  would  relieve  me,  break  from 
your  arms,  and  quarrel  with  your  fondness! 

Jul.  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so 
unhappy  a bent,  you  will  the  more  want 
some  mild  and  affectionate  spirit  to  watch 
over  and  console  you:  one  who,  by  bearing 
your  infirmities  with  gentleness  and  resigna- 
tion, may  teach  you  so  to  bear  the  evils 
of  your  fortune. 

Faulk.  Julia,  I have  proved  you  to  the 
quick!  and  with  this  useless  device  I throw 
away  all  my  doubts.  How  shall  I plead  to 
be  forgiven  this  last  unworthy  effect  of  ray 
restless,  unsatisfied  disposition? 

Jul.  Has  no  such  disaster  happened  as 
you  related? 

Faulk.  I am  ashamed  to  own  that  it  was 
pretended,  yet  in  pity,  Julia,  do  not  kill 
me  with  resenting  a fault  which  never  can 
be  repeated ; but  sealing  this  once,  my  par- 
don, let  me  to-morrow,  in  the  face  of 
heaven,  receive  my  future  guide  and  moni- 
tress,  and  expiate  my  past  folly,  by  years 
of  tender  adoration. 

Jul.  Hold,  Faulkland!  that  you  are  free 
from  a crime,  which  I before  feared  to 
name,  heaven  knows  how  sincerely  I rejoice! 
— These  are  tears  of  thankfulness  for  that! 
But  that  your  cruel  doubts  should  have 
urged  you  to  an  imposition  that  has  wrung 
my  heart,  gives  me  now  a pang,  more  keen 
than  I can  express! 

Faulk.  By  heavens  1 Julia  — 

Jul.  Yet  hear  me.  My  father  loved  you, 
Faulkland!  and  you  preserved  the  life  that 
tender  parent  gave  me ; in  his  presence  I 
pledged  my  hand  — joyfully  pledged  it  — 
where  before  I had  given  my  heart.  When, 
soon  after,  I lost  that  parent,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  Providence  had  in  Faulkland,  shown 
me  whither  to  transfer,  without  a pause, 
my  grateful  duty,  as  well  as  my  affection: 
hence  1 have  been  content  to  bear  from 
you  what  pride  and  delieaev  would  have 
forbid  me  from  another.  I will  not  upbraid 
you,  by  repeating  how  you  have  trifled  with 
my  sincerity. 

Faulk.  1 confess  it  all!  yet  hear  — 

Jul.  After  such  a year  of  trial,  I might 
have  flattered  myself  that  I should  not  have 
been  insulted  with  a new  probation  of  my 
sincerity,  as  cruel  as  unnecessary!  I now 
see  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  be  content, 
or  confident  in  loye.  With  this  conviction 
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— I never  will  be  yours.  While  I had  hopes 
that  my  persevering  attention , and  un- 
reproaching kindness,  might  in  time  reform 

our  temper,  I should  have  been  happy  to 
ave  gained  a dearer  influence  over  you; 
but  I will  not  furnish  you  with  a licensed 
power  to  keep  alive  an  incorrigible  fault, 
at  the  expense  of  one  who  never  would 
contend  with  you. 

Fault.  Nay,  but,  Julia,  by  my  soul  and 
honour,  if  after  this  — 

Jul.  But  one  word  more.  As  my  faith 
has  once  been  given  to  you,  I never  will 
barter  it  with  another.  I shall  pray  for 
your  happiness  with  the  truest  sincerity; 
and  the  dearest  blessing  I can  ask  of  heaven 
to  send  you  will  be  to  charm  you  from  that 
unhappy  temper,  which  alone  has  prevented 
the  performance  of  our  solemn  engagement 
All  I request  of  you  is  that  you  will  your- 
self reflect  upon  this  infirmity,  and  when 
ou  number  up  the  many  true  delights  it 
as  deprived  you  of  — let  it  not  be  yonr 
least  regret,  that  it  lost  you  the  love  of 
one  — who  would  have  followed  you  in 
beggary  through  the  world  I [Exit. 

Fa ulk.  She's  gone!  — for  over!  — There 
was  an  awful  resolution  in  her  manner,  that 
rivetted  me  to  my  place.  O fool!  — dolt! 

— barbarian!  — Curst  as  1 am,  with  more 

imperfections  than  my  fellow-wretches,  kind 
fortune  sent  a heaven-gifted  cherub  to  my 
aid,  and,  like  a ruffian,  I have  driven  her 
from  my  side!  — I must  now  haste  to  my 
appointment.  Well,  my  mind  is  tuned  for 
such  a scene,  I shall  wish  only  to  become 
a principal  in  it,  and  reverse  the  tale  my 
cursed  folly  put  me  upon  forging  here.  O 
love!  — tormentor!  — fiend  I — whose  in- 
fluence, like  the  moon’s,  acting  on  men  of 
dull  souls,  makes  idiots  of  them,  but,  meet- 
ing subtler  spirits,  betrays  their  course,  and 
urges  sensibility  to  madness!  [Exit. 

Entr  Maid  and  Ltdia. 

Maid.  My  mistress,  ma'am,  I know,  was 
here  just  now  — perhaps  she  is  only  in  the 
next  room. 

(Exit  Maid.) 

Lyd.  Heigh  ho!  — Though  lie  has  used 
me  so,  this  fellow  runs  strangely  in  my  head. 
I believe  one  lecture  from  my  grave  cousin 
will  make  me  recall  him. 

Enter  Julia. 

Lyd.  O Julia,  I am  come  to  you  with 
such  an  appetite  for  consolation.  Lud!  child, 
what’s  the  matter  with  you?  — You  have 
been  crying!  I'll  be  hanged  if  that  Faulk- 
land  has  not  been  tormenting  you! 

Jul.  You  mistake  the  cause  of  my  unea- 


siness I — Something  has  flurried  me  a little. 
Nothing  'that  you  can  guess  at.  (Aside.)  I 
would  not  accuse  Faulkland  to  a sister! 

Lyd.  Ah!  whatever  vexations  you  may 
have,  I can  assure  you  mine  surpass  them. 
You  know  who  Beverley  proves  to  be? 

Jul.  I will  now  own  to  you,  Lydia,  that 
Mr.  Faulkland  had  before  informed  me  of 
the  whole  affair.  Had  young  Absolute  been 
the  person  yon  took  him  for,  I should  not 
have  accepted  your  confidence  on  the  sub- 
ject, without  a serious  endeavour  to  counter- 
act your  caprice. 

Lyd.  So,  then,  I see  I have  been  deceiv- 
ed by  every  one!  — but  I don’t  care  — 
I’ll  never  have  him. 

Jul.  Nay,  Lydia  — 

Lyd.  Why,  is  it  not  provoking?  when  I 
thought  we  were  coming  to  the  prettiest  dis- 
tress imaginable,  to  find  myself  made  a mere 
Smithfield  bargain  of  at  last.  — There  had 
I projected  one  of  the  most  sentimental 
elopements ! — so  becoming  a disguise ! — 
so  amiable  a ladder  of  ropes  1 — Conscious 
moon  — four  horses  — Scotch  parson  — 
with  such  surprise  to  Mrs.  Malaprop  — 
and  such  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  I 
O,  I shall  die  with  disappointment! 

Jul.  I don't  wonder  at  itl 

Lyd.  Now  — sad  reverse!  what  have  I 
to  expect,  but,  after  a deal  of  flimsy  pre- 
paration with  a bishop’s  licence,  and  my 
aunt's  blessing,  to  go  simpering  up  to  the 
altar;  or  perhaps  be  cried  three  times  in 
a country-church,  and  have  an  unmannerly 
fat  clerk  ask  the  consent  of  every  butcher 
in  the  parish  to  join  John  Absolute  and 
Lydia  Languish,  spinster!  O,  that  I should 
live  to  hear  myself  called  spinster! 

Jul.  Melancholy,  indeed! 

Lyd.  How  mortifying,  to  remember  the 
dear  delicious  shifts  I used  to  be  put  to,  to 
gain  half  a minute's  conversation  with  this 
fellow!  How  often  have  I stole  forth,  in  the 
coldest  night  in  January,  and  found  him 
in  the  garden,  stuck  like  a dripping  statue! 
There  would  he  kneel  to  me  in  the  snow, 
and  sneeze  and  cough  so  pathetically!  he 
shivering  with  cold  and  I with  apprehension! 
and,  while  the  freezing  blast  numbed  our 
joints,  how  warmly  would  he  press  me  to 
pity  his  flame,  and  glow  with  mutual  ardour! 
Ah!  Julia,  that  was  something  like  being 
in  love. 

Jul.  If  I were  in  spirits,  Lydia,  I should 
chide  you  only  by  laughing  heartily  at  you; 
but  it  suits  more  the  situation  of  my  mind, 
at  present,  earnestly  to  entreat  you  not  to 
let  a man , who  loves  you  with  sincerity, 
suffer  that  unhappiness  from  your  caprice, 
which  I know  too  well  caprice  can  inflict. 
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Lyd.  O ludl  what  ha*  brought  my  aunt 
here? 

Enter  Mrs.  MALArttop,  Fxo  and  David. 

Mai.  Sol  so  I here’s  fine  work  1 here’s 
fine  suicide,  paracide,  and  simulation  going 
on  in  the  fields  I and  Sir  Anthony  not  to 
be  found  to  prevent  the  antistrophe! 

JuL  For  heaven’s  sake , madam , what's 
the  meaning  of  this? 

Mai.  That  gentleman  can  tell  you  — 
'twas  he  enveloped  the  affair  to  me. 

Lyd.  (To  Fag.)  Do,  sir,  will  you  inform  us? 

Fay.  Ma’am,  I should  hold  myself  very 
deficient  in  every  requisite  that  forms  the 
man  of  breeding,  if  I delayed  a moment 
to  give  all  the  information  in  my  power  to 
a lady  so  deeply  interested  in  the  affair  as 
you  arc. 

Lyd.  But  quick  1 quick,  sir! 

Fag.  True,  ma'am,  as  you  say,  one  should 
be  quick  in  divulging  matters  of  this  nature ; 
for  should  we  be  tedious,  perhaps  while  we 
are  flourishing  on  the  subject,  two  or  three 
lives  may  be  lost  I 

Lyd.  O patience  I — Do  , . ma'am  , for 
heaven’s  sake!  tell  us  what  is  the  matter? 

Mai.  Why!  murder’s  the  matter  I slaugh- 
ter’s the  matter!  — killing's  the  matter! 
— but  he  can  tell  you  the  perpendiculars. 

Lyd.  Then,  prithee,  sir,  be  brief. 

Fag.  Why  then  ma'am,  as  to  murder  — 
I cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  — and  as 
to  slaughter,  or  manslaughter,  that  will  be 
as  the  jury  finds  it. 

Lyd.  But  who,  sir  — who  are  engaged 
in  this? 

Fag.  Faith,  ma'am,  one  is  a young  gentle- 
man whom  I should  be  very  sorry  any 
thing  was  to  happen  to  — a very  pretty 
behaved  gentleman ! — We  have  lived  much 
together,  and  always  on  terms. 

Lyd.  But  who  is  this?  who!  who!  who! 

Fag.  My  master,  ma’am  — my  master  — 
I speak  of  my  master. 

Lyd.  Heavens!  What,  Captain  Absolute! 

Mai.  O,  to  be  sure,  you  are  frightened 
now! 

Jul.  But  who  are  with  him,  sir? 

Fag.  As  to  the  rest,  ma’am,  this  gentle- 
man can  inform  you  better  than  I. 

Jul.  (To  David.)  Do  speak,  friend. 

Dav.  Look'ec,  my  lady  — by  the  mass! 
there’s  mischief  going  on.  Folks  don’t  use 
to  meet  for  amusement  with  fire-arms,  fire- 
locks, fire-engines,  fire-screens,  fire-office, 
and  the  devil  knows  what  other  crackers 
beside!  — This,  my  lady,  I say,  lias  an 
angry  favour. 

Jul.  But  who  is  there  beside  Captain  Ab- 
solute, friend? 

Lav.  My  poor  master  — under  favour 


for  mentioning  him  first.  You  know  me, 
my  lady  — 1 am  David  — and  my  master 
of  course  is,  or  teas.  'Squire  Acres.  Then 
comes  ’Squire  Faulkland. 

Jul.  Do,  ma’am,  let  us  instantly  endea- 
vour to  prevent  mischief. 

Mai.  0 fie  — it  would  be  very  inelegant 
in  us:  we  should  only  participate  things. 

Dav.  Ah  I do,  Mrs.  Aunt,  save  a few  lives 

— they  are  desperately  given,  believe  me. 
Above  all,  there  is  that  blood-thirsty  Phili- 
stine, Sir  Lucius  O’Tricger. 

Mai.  Sir  Lucius  0 Trigger!  O mercy! 
have  they  drawn  poor  little  dear  Sir  Lu- 
cius into  the  scrape?  Why,  how  you  stand, 
girl!  you  have  no  more  feeling  than  one 
of  the  Derbyshire  petrefactions ! 

Lyd.  What  are  we  to  do,  madam? 

Mai.  Why  fly  with  the  utmost  felicity, 
to  be  euro,  to  prevent  mischief!  — here, 
friend  — can  you  show  us  the  place? 

Fag.  If  you  please,  ma’am,  I will  conduct 
you.  David,  do  you  look  for  Sir  Anthony. 

(Exit  David.) 

Mai.  Come,  girls!  this  gentleman  will 
exhort  us.  Come,  sir,  you’re  our  envoy  — 
lead  the  way,  and  we'll  precede. 

Fag.  Not  "a  step  before  the  ladies  for  the 
world  1 

Mai.  You’re  sure  you  know  the  spot? 

Fag.  1 think  I can  find  it,  ma’am;,  and 
one  good  thing  is,  we  shall  hear  the  report 
of  the  pistols  as  we  draw  near,  so  we  can’t 
well  miss  them:  never  fear,  ma’am,  never 

^ei“'  (Exeunt  severally,  he  lathing.) 

SCENE  II.  — South  Parade. 

Enter  Absolute,  putting  kit  tseord  under  his 
great  coat. 

A sword  seen  in  the  streets  of  Bath  would 
raise  as  great  an  alarm  as  a mad  dog. 
How  provoking  this  is  in  Faulkland!  never 

unctual ! I shall  be  obliged  to  go  without 

im  at  last  O,  the  devil!  here's  Sir  An- 
thony 1 — how  shall  I escape  him? 

(Muffet  up  hit  face,  and  takes  a circle  to  go  (if.) 

Enter  Sir  Awthojct. 

A.  Abs.  How  one  may  be  deceived  at  a 
little  distance!  only  that  I see  lie  don’t 
know  me,  I could  have  sworn  that  was  Jack ! 

— Hey!  — Gad’s  life!  it  is.  Why,  Jack, 

— what  are  you  afraid  of?  hey!  — sure 
I’m  right,  i Goes  up  to  him.)  Why,  Jack  — 
Jack  Absolute! 

C.  Abs.  Really,  sir  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  me : I don’t  remember  ever  to  have 
had  the  honour  — my  name  is  Saunderson, 
at  your  service. 

A.  Abs.  Sir,  I beg  your  pardon  — I took 
yon  — hey?  ( Looks  up  to  hit  face)  — why, 
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zounds!  it  is  — Stay  — So,  so  — vonr 
bumble  servant,  Mr.  Saunderson!  — Why, 
you  scoundrel;  what  tricks  are  you  after 
now? 

C.  Abs.  O!  a joke,  sir,  a joke!  — I came 
here  on  purpose  to  look  for  you,  sir. 

A.  Ah*.  You  did!  well,  t am  glad  vou  j 
were  so  lucky:  but  what  arc  you  muffled 
up  so  for?  — what’s  this  for?  hey? 

C.  Abs.  ’Tis  cool,  sir;  isn’t  it?  — rather 
chilly  some  how;  but  I shall  be  late,  — I 
have  a particular  engagement. 

A.  Abs.  Stay.  Why,  I thought  you  were 
looking  for  me?  Pray,  Jack,  where  is't  you 
are  going? 

C.  Abs.  Going,  sir. 

A.  Abs.  Ay  — where  are  you  going? 

C.  Abs.  Where  am  I going? 

A.  Abs.  You  unmannerly  puppy! 

C.  Abs.  I was  going,  sir,  to  — to  — to 

— to  Lydia  — sir,  to  Lydia  — to  make 
matters  up  if  I could ; — and  I was  look- 
ing for  you,  sir,  to  — to  — 

A.  Abs.  To  go  with  you,  I suppose.  Well, 
come  along. 

C.  Abs.  O!  zounds!  no,  sir,  not  for  the 
world!  I wished  to  meet  with  you,  sir, 
to  — to  — to.  — You  find  it  cool,  I'm 
sure,  sir  — you’d  better  not  stay  out. 

A.  Abs.  Cool!  not  at  all.  Well,  Jack  — 
and  what  will  you  say  to  Lydia? 

C.  Abs.  O,  sir,  beg  her  pardon,  humour 
her  — promise  and  vow:  but  I detain  you, 
sir  — consider  the  cold  air  on  yo ur  gout. 

A.  Abs.  O,  not  at  all!  I’m  in  no  hurry. 
Ah!  Jack,  you  youngsters,  when  once  you 
are  wounded  here  — ( Putting  bis  band  to 
Absolute's  breast.)  Hey  what  the  deuce 
have  you  got  here? 

C.  Abs.  Nothing,  sir  — nothing. 

A.  Abs.  What’s  this?  here's  something 
d — d hard. 

C.  Abs.  Trinkets,  sir!  trinkets  — a bauble 
for  Lydia  I 

A.  Abs.  Nay,  let  me  see  your  taste.  (Pulls 
his  coal  open,  the  sword  /alls.)  Trinkets!  — 
a bauble  for  Lydia!  — Zounds!  sirrah,  you 
are  not  going  to  cut  her  throat,  are  you! 

C.  Abs.  Ila!  ha!  ha!  I thought  it  would 
divert  you,  sir,  though  I didn’t  mean  to 
tell  you  till  afterwards. 

A.  Abs.  You  didn’t?  — Yes,  this  a very 
diverting  trinket,  truly. 

C.  Abs.  Sir,  I’ll  explain  to  you.  You 
know,  Sir,  Lydia  is  romantic  — deVlish 
romantic,  and  very  absurd  of  course:  now, 
sir , I intend , if  she  refuses  to  forgive  me 

— to  unsheath  this  sword  — ana  swear 

— I’ll  fall  upon  its  point,  and  expire  at 
her  feet! 

A.  Abs.  Fall  upon  a fiddle- stick’s  end! 


why,  I suppose  it  is  the  very  thing  that 
would  please  her.  Get  along,  you  fool! 

C.  Abs.  Well,  sir,  you  shall  hear  of  my 
success  — you  shall  hear.  ‘O,  Lydia!  — 
forgive  me,  or  this  pointed  steel’  — says  I. 

A.  Abs.  ‘O,  booby!  stab  away,  and  wel- 
come’ — says  she.  Get  along!  — and 
d — n your  trinkets! 

(Eat  Absoluts.) 

Enter  David,  naming. 

Dav.  Stop  him!  stop  him!  murder!  thief! 
fire!  Stop  fire!  stop  fire!  — O!  Sir  Anthony 

— call!  call!  bid’rn  stop  murder!  fire! 

A.  Abs.  Fire!  murder!  where? 

Dav.  Oons!  he’s  out  of  sight!  and  I’m 
out  of  breath!  for  my  part!  O,  Sir  Anthony, 
why  didn’t  yon  stop  him?  why  didn’t  you 
stop  him? 

A.  Abs.  Zounds!  the  fellow’s  mad!  Stop 
whom?  stop  Jack? 

Dav.  Ay,  the  captain,  sir!  there’s  murder 
and  slaughter  — 

A.  Abs.  Murder! 

Dav.  Ay,  please  you,  Sir  Anthony,  there's 
all  kinds  of  murder,  all  sorts  of  slaughter 
to  be  seen  in  the  fields:  there’s  fighting 
oing  on , sir  — bloody  sword  - and  - gun- 
ghtmgl 

A.  Abs.  Who  are  going  to  fight,  dunce? 

Dav.  Every  body  that  I know  of,  Sir 
Anthony:  every  body  is  going  to  fight,  my 
poor  master,  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger,  your 
son,  the  captain 

A.  Abs.  O,  the  dog!  1 see  his  tricks;  do 
you  know  the  place? 

Dav.  King’s-Mead-fields. 

A.  Abs.  You  know  the  way? 

Dav.  Not  an  inch ; but  I’ll  call  the  major 

— aldermen  — constables  — churchwardens 

— and  beadles  — we  can’t  be  too  many 
to  part  them. 

A.  Abs.  Come  along  — give  me  your 
shoulder!  we’ll  get  assistance  as  we  go  — 
the  lying  villain!  Well.  I shall  be  in  such 
a phrensy  — so  — this  was  the  history  of 
his  trinkets!  I’ll  bauble  himl 

(Exeunt.) 

8CENE  III.  — Kmo’s-MsAn-FmLDs. 

Sir  Lucius  and  Aches,  with  pistols. 

Acr.  By  my  valour!  then,  Sir  Lucius, 
forty  yards  is  a good  distance  — Odds 
levels  and  aims!  I say  it  is  a good  distance. 

Luc.  It  is  for  muskets  or  small  field- 
pieces  ! upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you 
must  leave  those  things  to  me.  Stay  now 

— I’ll  show  you.  (Measures  pacts  along  the 
stage  ) There  now,  that  is  a verv  pretty  dis- 
tance — a pretty  gentleman's  distance. 

Acr.  Zounds!  we  might  as  well  fight  in 
a sentry  box!  I tell  you,  Sir  Lucius,  the 
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farther  he  is  off,  the  cooler  I shall  take 
my  aim. 

Luc.  Faith!  theu  I suppose  you  would 
aim  at  him  best  of  all  if  he  was  out  of  sight! 

Act.  No,  Sir  Lucius,  but  1 should  think 
forty  or  cight-and-tbirty  yards  — 

Luc.  Pho!  phol  nonsense!  three  or  four 
feet  between  the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is 
as  good  as  a mile. 

Act.  Odds  bullets,  no!  by  my  valour! 
there  is  no  merit  in  killing  liim  so  near: 
do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  bring  him 
down  at  a long  shot:  a long  shot.  Sir  Lu- 
cius, if  you  love  me! 

Luc.  Well  — the  gentleman’s  friend  and 
I must  settle  that.  But  tell  me  now,  Mr. 
Acres,  in  case  of  an  accident,  is  there  any 
little  will  or  commission  I could  execute 
for  you? 

Act.  I am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lu- 
cius — but  I don’t  understand  — 

Luc.  Why , you  may  think  there’s  no 
being  shot  at  without  a little  risk  — and 
if  an  unlucky  bullet  should  carry  a quietus 
with  it  — I say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to 
be  bothering  you  about  family  matters. 

Act.  A quietus! 

Luc.  For  instance,  now  — if  that  should 
be  the  case  — would  you  choose  to  be 
pickled  and  sent  home?  — or  would  it  be 
the  same  to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  abbey? 

— I’m  told  there  is  very  snug  lying  in  the 
abbey. 

Act.  Pickled!  — Snug  lying  in  the  abbey  1 

— Odds  tremors  I Sir  Lucius,  don’t  talk  so! 

Luc.  I suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never  were 

engaged  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  before? 

.Icr.  No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Luc.  Ah  1 that’s  a pity  1 — there’s  nothing 
like  being  used  to  a tiling.  — Pray  now, 
how  would  vou  receive  the  gentleman's  shot? 

Act.  Odds  files  1 — I’ve  practised  that  — 
there,  Sir  Lucius  — there  (Put»  kimtrlf  in 
an  attitude.)  — a sidefront,  hey?  — Odd! 
I’ll  make  myself  small  enough:  I’ll  stand 
edgeways. 

Luc.  Now  — you’re  quite  out  — for  if 
you  stand  so  when  1 take  my  aim  — (Level- 
ling at  hint.) 

Act.  Zounds!  Sir  Lucius  — are  you  sure 
it  is  not  cock'd. 

Luc.  Never  fear. 

Act.  But  — but  — you  don’t  know  — 
it  may  go  off  of  its  own  head! 

Luc.  Pho!  be  easy.  Well,  now  if  I hit 
you  in  the  body,  my  bullet  has  a double 
chance  — for  if  it  misses  a vital  part  of 
your  right  side  — 'twill  be  very  hard  if  it 
don't  succeed  on  the  left! 

Act.  A vital  part! 

Imc.  But,  there  — fix  yourself  so  — 


( Placing  him.)  let  him  see  the  broadside  of 
your  full  front  — there  — now  a ball  or 
two  may  pass  clean  through  your  body,  and 
never  do  any  harm  at  all. 

dor.  Clean  through  me!  — a ball  or  two 
clean  through  me! 

Luc.  Ay  - may  they  — and  it  is  much 
the  gcnteelest  attitude  into  the  bargain. 

Act.  Look’ee!  Sir  Lucius  — I’d  just  as 
lieve  be  shot  in  an  awkward  posture  ns  a 
genteel  one  — so,  by  my  valour!  I will 
stand  edgeways. 

Luc.  ( Looking  at  hi>  watch.)  Sure  they  don’t 
mean  to  disappoint  us  — Hah  I — no  faith 

— 1 think  I see  them  coming. 

Act.  Iley!  — whatl  coming!  — 

Luc  Ay  — Who  are  those  yonder  get- 
ting over  the  stile? 

Act.  There  are  two  of  them  indeed!  — 
well  — let  them  come  — bey,  Sir  Lucias! 

— we  — we  — we  — we  — won't  run. 

Luc.  Run! 

Act.  No  — I sav  — we  won't  run,  by 
my  valour! 

Luc.  What  the  devil’s  the  matter  with  you? 

Act.  Nothing  — nothing  — my  dear 
friend  — my  dear  Sir  Lucius  — but  I — 

— I — I don’t  feel  quite  so  bold,  somehow, 
as  I did. 

Luc  O fie!  — consider  your  honour. 

Act.  Ay  — true  — my  honour  — Do 
Sir  Lucius,  edge  in  a word  or  two  every 
now  and  then  about  my  honour. 

Luc.  (Looking.)  Well  here  they’re  coming. 

Act.  Sir  Lucius  — if  I wa’n’t  with  you. 
I should  almost  think  1 was  afraid  — it  my 
valour  should  leave  mel  — Valour  will  come 
and  go. 

Luc.  Then  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  you 
have  it. 

Act.  Sir  Lucius  — I doubt  it  is  going 

— yes  — my  valour  is  certainly  going!  — 
it  is  sneaking  off!  — I feel  it  oozing  out 
as  it  were  at  the  palms  of  mv  hands? 

Luc.  Your  honour — your  honour.  Here 
they  are. 

Act.  O mercy!  — now  --  that  I was 
safe  at  Clod-Hall!  or  could  be  shot  before 
I was  aware! 

Enter  Faclklakd  and  Aasor  irr*. 

Luc.  Gentlemen  your  most  obedient.  Hah! 

— what,  Captain  Absolute!  So,  I suppose, 
sir,  you  are  come  here,  just  like  myself  — 
to  do  a kind  office,  first  for  your  friend  — 
then  to  proceed  to  business  on  yonr  own 
account. 

Act.  What,  Jack  I — my  dear  Jack  I — 
my  dear  friend  I 

C.  Abe.  Heark’ee,  Bob,  Beverley’s  at  band 

Luc.  Well,  Mr.  Acres  — I don’t  blame 
your  saluting  the  gentleman  civilly.  So, 
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Mr.  Beverley,  (7b  Faci-kiaxd.)  if  you’ll 
choose  your  weapons,  the  captain  and  I will 
measure  the  ground. 

Faulk.  My  weapons,  Bir. 

Acr.  Odds  life!  Sir  Lncius,  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  fight  Mr.  Faulkland;  these  are  my 
particular  friends. 

Luc.  What,  sir,  did  not  you  come  here 
to  fight  Mr.  Acres? 

Faulk.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Luc.  Well,  now,  that’s  mighty  provoking! 
But  I hope,,  Mr.  Faulkland,  as  there  are 
three  of  us  come  on  purpose  for  the  game 
— you  won’t  be  so  cantanckerous  as  to 
spoil  the  party  by  sitting  out. 

-44s.  O pray,  Faulkland,  fight  to  oblige 
Sir  Lucius. 

Faulk.  Nay,  if  Mr.  Acres  is  so  bent  on 
the  matter  — 

Act.  No,  no,  Mr.  Faulkland  — Til  bear 
my  disappointment  like  a Christian.  Look’ee, 
Sir  Lucius,  there’s  no  occasion  at  all  for 
me  to  fight;  and  if  it  is  the  same  to  you, 
I’d  as  lieve  let  it  alone. 

Luc.  Observe  mo,  Mr.  Acres  - 1 must 
not  be  trifled  with.  You  have  certainly 
challenged  somebody  — and  you  came  here 
to  fight  him  — Now,  if  that  gentleman  is 
willing  to  represent  him  — 1 can’t  see,  for 
my  soul,  why  it  isn’t  just  the  same  thing. 

-4cr.  Why  no  — Sir  Lucius  — I tell 
you,  ’tis  one  Beverley  I’ve  challenged  — a 
fellow,  you  see,  that  dare  not  show  his  face! 
If  he  were  here,  I’d  make  him  give  up  his 
pretensions  directly. 

C.  Abs.  Hold,  Bob  — let  me  set  you 
right  — there  is  no  such  man  as  Beverley 
in  the  case.  The  person  who  assumed  that 
name  is  before  you;  and  as  his  pretensions 
are  the  same  in  both  characters,  he  is  ready 
to  support  them  in  whatever  way  you  please. 

Luc.  Well,  this  is  lucky  — Now  you 
have  an  opportunity  — 

Act.  What,  quarrel  with  my  dear  friend 
Jack  Absolute  — not  if  he  were  fifty  Bever- 
ley s 1 Zounds!  Sir  Lucius,  you  would  not 
have  me  so  unnatural. 

Luc.  Upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  your 
valour  has  oozeil  away  with  a vengeance! 

Act.  Not  in  the  least  1 Odds  backs  and 
abettors!  I’ll  be  your  second  with  all  my 
heart  — and  if  you  should  get  a quietus, 
you  may  command  me  entirely.  I’ll  get 
you  snug  lying  in  the  abbey  here;  or  pickle 
you,  ana  send  you  over  to  Blunderbuss-hall, 
or  any  thing  of  the  kind , with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

Luc.  Phol  pho!  you  arc  little  better  than 
a coward. 

Act.  Mind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a 
coward;  coward  was  the  word,  by  my  valour. 


Luc.  Weil,  sir? 

Acr.  Look’ee,  Sir  Lucius,  ’tisn’t  that  I 
mind  the  word  coward  — cmcard  may  be 
said  in  joke  — But  if  you  had  galled  me 
poltroon,  odds  daggers  and  balls  — 

Luc.  Well,  sir? 

Acr.  — I should  have  thought  you  a very 
ill-bred  man. 

Lite.  Pho!  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

C.  Abs.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  you  ean’t  have 
a better  second  than  my  friend  Acres;  he 
is  a most  determined  dog  — called  in  the 
country.  Fighting  Hob.  — He  generally  kills 
a man  a week  — don’t  you,  Bob? 

Acr.  Ay  — at  home!  — 

Luc.  Well  then,  captain,  ’tis  we  must 
begin  — • so  come  out,  my  little  counsellor 

— ( Draws  his  sword.)  — and  ask  the  gentle- 
man, whether  he  will  resign  the  lady,  with- 
out forcing  you  to  proceed  against  him? 

C.  Abs  Come  on  then , sir  — (j Draws.) 
since  you  won’t  let  it  be  an  amicable  suit, 
here’s  my  reply. 

Rn ter  Sir  Airrnoxr  and  David. 

Dav.  Knock’em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  An- 
thony; knock  down  my  master  in  particular 

— and  bind  his  hands  over  to  their  good 
behaviour! 

A.  Abs.  Put  up,  Jack,  put  up,  or  I shall 
be  in  a phrensy  — how  came  you  in  a 
duel,  sir? 

C.  Abs.  Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can 
tell  you  better  than  I:  ’twas  he  called  on 
roe,  and  you  know,  sir,  I serve  his  majesty. 

A.  Abs.  Here's  a pretty  fellow!  I catch 
him  going  to  cut  a man’s  throat  , and  he 
tells  me,  he  serves  his  majesty! — Zounds! 
sirrah,  then  how  durst  you  draw  the  king's 
sword  against  one  of  his  subjects? 

0.  Abs.  Sir,  I tell  you,  that  gentleman 
called  me  out,  without  explaining  his  reasons. 

A.  Abs.  Gad!  sir,  how  came,  you  to  call 
my  son  out,  without  explaining  your  reasons? 

Luc.  Your  eon,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a 
manner  which  my  honour  could  not  brook. 

A.  -44s.  Zounds!  Jack,  how  durst  you  in- 
I suit  the  gentleman  in  a manner  which  his 
1 honour  could  not  brook? 

Mai.  Come,  come,  let’s  have  no  honour 
before  ladies  — Captain  Absolute,  come 
here  — How  could  you  intimidate  us  so  V 
Here’s  Lydia  has  been  terrified  to  death 
for  you. 

C.  Abs.  For  fear  I should  be  killed,  or 
escape,  ma'am? 

Mai.  Nay,  no  delusions  to  the  past  — 
Lydia  is  convinced;  speak,  child. 

Luc.  With  your  leave,  ma’am,  I must  put 
in  a word  here  — I believe  I could  inter- 
pret the  voung  lady's  silence  — Now  mark  — 

Lyd.  What  is  it  you  mean,  sir? 
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Luc.  Come,  eomc,  Delia,  we  must  be 
serious  now  — this  is  no  time  for  trifling. 

Lyd.  'Tis  true,  sir ; and  your  reproof  bills 
me  offer  this  gentleman  my  hand,  and  solicit 
the  returrt  of  his  affections. 

C.  Abs.  01  my  little  angel,  say  you  so? 
Sir  Lucius  — i perceive  there  must  be  some 
mistake  here,  with  regard  to  the  affront 
which  you  affirm  I have  given  you:  I can 
only  say,  that  it  could  not  have  been  in- 
tentional. And  as  you  must  be  convinced 
that  I should  not  fear  to  support  a real 
injury  — you  shall  now  see  that  I am  not 
ashamed  to  atone  for  an  inadvertency  — I 
ask  your  pardon.  But  for  this  lady,  while 
honoured  with  her  approbation,  1 will  sup- 
port my  claim  against  any  man  whatever. 

A.  Aht.  Well  said,  Jack,  and  I'll  stand 
by  you,  my  boy. 

Acr.  Mind , I give  up  all  my  claim  — I 
make  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  in  the 
world  — and  if  I can't  get  a wife,  without 
fighting  for  her,  by  my  valour!  I’ll  live  a 
bachelor. 

Luc.  Captain  give  me  your  hand  — an 
affront  handsomely  acknowledged  becomes 
an  obligation  — and  as  for  the  lady  — if 
she  chooses  to  deny  her  own  hand-writing, 
here  — ( Takes  out  letters.) 

Mai.  (A tide.)  O,  he  will  dissolve  my  mys- 
tery! — Sir  Lucius,  perhaps  there’s  some 
mistake  — perhaps  I can  illuminate  — 

Luc.  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don’t  inter- 
fere where  you  have  no  business.  Miss  Lan- 
guish, arc  you  my  Delia,  or  not? 

■Lyd.  Indeed,  Sir  Lucius,  I am  not 


(Lydia  and  Absolute  tcalk  mule.) 

Mai.  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  — ungrateful 
as  you  are  — I own  the  soft  impeachment 
— Pardon  mv  blushes,  I am  Delia. 

Luc.  Yon  Delia  — pho!  pho!  be  easy. 

Mai.  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandyke  — 
those  letters  are  mine  — When  you  are 
more  sensible  of  my  benignity  — perhaps  I 
may  bo  brought  to  encourage  your  addresses. 

Luc.  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I am  extremely  sen- 
sible of  your  condescension,  and  whether 
you  or  Lucy  have  put  this  trick  upon  me, 
I am  equally  beholden  to  you.  And,  to 
show  you  I am  not  ungrateful,  Captain 
Absolute,  since  you  have  taken  that  lady 
from  me,  FU  give  you  my  Delia  into  the 
bargain. 

C.  Abs.  I am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir 
Lucius;  but  here’s  my  friend,  fighting  Bob, 
unprovided  for. 

Luc.  Hahl  little  Valour — here,  will  you 
make  your  fortune? 

Acr.  Odds  wrinkles!  No.  But  give  me 
your  baud,  Sir  Lucius,  forget  and  forgive; 


but  if  ever  I give  you  a chance  of  pickling  me 
again,  say  Bob  Acres  is  a dunce,  that's  all. 

A.  Abs.  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  be 
cast  down  — you  are  in  vour  bloom  vet 

Mai.  O Sir  Anthony  1 Slen  are  all  bar- 
barians. 

(All  retire  but  Julia  and  FAUI.KI.Awn.) 

Jul.  (Aside.)  He  seems  dejected  and  un- 
happy — not  sullen  — - there  was  some 
foundation,  however,  for  the  tale  he  told 
me.  O woman!  how  true  should  be  your 
judgment,  when  your  resolution  is  so  weak ! 

Faulk.  Julia!  how  can  I sue  for  what  I 
so  little  deserve?  I dare  not  presume  — 
yet  Hope  is  the  child  of  Penitence. 

Jul.  O!  Faulk  land,  you  have  not  beeu 
more  faulty  in  your  unkind  treatment  of 
me,  than  I am  now  in  wanting  inclination 
to  resent  it.  As  my  heart  honestly  bids 
me  place  my  weakness  to  the  account  of 
love,  I should  he  ungenerous  not  to  admit 
the  same  plea  for  yours. 

Faulk.  Now  I shall  he  blest  indeed! 


(Sir  Akthowt  comes  forward.) 

A.  Abs.  What’s  going  on  here?  — So, 
you  have  been  quarrelling  too,  I warrant. 
Come,  Julia,  I never  interfered  before;  but 
let  me  have  a hand  in  the  matter  at  last. 
All  the  faults  I have  ever  seen  in  my  friend 
Faulkland  seemed  to  proceed  from  what  he 
calls  the  delicacy  and  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tions for  you.  There,  marry  him  directly, 
Julia;  you’ll  find  he’ll  mend  surprisingly  I 
( The  rest  came  forward) 

Luc.  Come  now,  I hope  there  is  no  dis- 
satisfied person,  but  what  is  content;  for 
as  I have  been  disappointed  myself,  it  will 
be  very  hard  if  1 have  not  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  other  people  succeed  better  — 
Acr.  You  are  right,  Sir  Lucius.  So,  Jack, 
I wish  you  joy  — Mr.  Faulkland  the  same. 
Ladies,  — come  now,  to  show  you  I’m 
neither  vexed  nor  angry,  odds  tabors  and 
pipes!  I'll  order  the  fiddles  in  half  an  hour 
to  the  New  Rooms  — and  I insist  on  vour 
all  meeting  me  there. 

A.  Abs.  'Gad!  sir,  I like  your  spirit;  and 
at  night  we  single  laris  will  drink  a health 
to  the  young  couples,  Rnd  a husband  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Faulk.  Our  partners  are  stolen  from  us, 
Jack  — I hope  to  be  congratulated  by  each 
other  — yours  for  having  checked  in  time 
the  errors  of  an  ill-directed  imagination, 
which  might  have  betrayed  an  innocent 
heart;  and  mine,  for  having,  by  her  gentle- 
ness and  candour,  reformed  the  unhappy 
temper  of  one,  who  by  it  made  wretched 
whom  he  loved  most,  ami  tortured  the  heart 
he  ought  to  have  adored. 
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C.  .14*.  Well,  Jack,  we  have  both  tasted 
the  bitters,  as  well  as  the  sweets,  of  love 
— with  this  difference  only,  that  you  al- 
ways prepared  the  bitter  cup  for  yourself, 
while  / — 

I, yd.  Was  always  obliged  to  me  for  it, 
hey  I Mr.  Modesty?  But  come,  no  more  of 
tlvat  — our  happiness  is  now  as  unalloyed 
as  general. 

Jui.  Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  so: 


and  while  hope  pictures  to  us  a flattering 
scene  of  future  bliss,  let  us  deny  its  pencil 
those  colours  which  are  too  bright  to  be 
lasting.  When  hearts  deserving  happiness 
would  unite  their  fortunes,  virtue  would 
crown  them  with  an  unfading  garland  of 
modest  hurtless  flowers;  but  ilhjudging  pas- 
sion will  force  the  gaudier  rose  into  the 
wreath,  whose  thorns  offend  them,  when  its 
leaves  are  droptl 


FIFTH  PERIOD. 

MODERN  LITERATURE. 

FROM  1780  TELL  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


I.  ENGLISH  POETS. 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


James  Montgomery  born  at  Irvin©  lu  Ayrshire  In 
1771,  and  filled  between  the  yearn  1792  and  1825  the  poat 
of  Editor  of  a newspaper  In  Sheffield  during  which  time 
ho  wm  twice  imprisoned  for  printing  political  articles  of 
an  otTending  nature;  in  one  of  these  confinement*.  1794 
he  wrote  hi*  ‘Prison  Amusements’.  His  first  publication 
In  1806  consisted  of  a volume  of  poetry  entitled  ‘The 
Wanderer  in  Switzerland  and  other  Poema'.  Hie  other 


works  appeared  in  the  following  order:  ‘The  Went  Indies’. 
‘The  World  before  tho  Flood*,  Greenland’  and  ‘The 
Pelican  Island'  besides  which  he  has  written  many  other 
smaller  poems.  Tho  style  of  his  poetry  is  elevated  and 
of  a high  religious  tone,  ami  his  power  of  description  as 
shown  In  several  of  his  poem?,  for  instance  ‘The  Pelican 
Island*  and  ‘Greenland’,  is  of  a brilliant  nature. 


A FIELD  FLOWER. 

There  is  a flower,  a little  flower, 

With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye, 

That  welcomes  every  changing  hour, 

And  weathers  every  sky. 

The  prouder  beauties  of  the  field  t 

In  gay  but  quick  succession  shine. 

Race  after  race  their  honours  yield, 

They  flourish  and  decline. 

But  this  small  flower,  to  Nature  dear, 
While  moons  and  Btars  their  courses  run,  10 
Wreathes  the  whole  circle  of  the  year. 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May,  _ 

To  snltry  August  spreads  its  charms, 

Lights  pale  October  on  his  way,  is 

And  twines  December’s  arms. 


The  purple  heath  and  golden  broom, 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale, 
O'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  perfume, 

The  violet  in  the  vale. 

But  this  bold  floweret  climbs  the  hill, 
Hides  in  the  forest,  haunts  the  glen, 
Plays  on  the  margin  of  the  rill, 

Peeps  round  the  fox's  den. 

Within  the  garden’s  cultured  round 
It  shares  the  sweet  carnation’s  bed; 
And  blooms  on  consecrated  ground 
In  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  lambkin  crops  its  crimson  gem, 
The  wild-bee  murmurs  on  its  breast. 
The  blue-fly  bends  its  pensile  stem, 
Light  o’er  the  sky-lark’s  nest. 
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’Tis  Flora'i  page : in  every  place 

In  every  season  fresh  nnd  fair, 

It  opens  with  perennial  grace,  si 

And  blossoms  every  where. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 
Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise;. 

The  Rose  baa  but  a summer-reign, 

The  Daisy  never  dies.  to 


THE  GRAVE. 

There  is  a calm  for  those  who  weep, 

A rest  for  weary  Pilgrims  found, 

They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 
Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that,  wrecks  the  winter-sky  i 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose 
Than  summer-evening's  latest  sigh 
That  shuts  the  rose. 

I long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil,  to 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 
From  all  my  toil. 

For  Misery  stole  me  at  my  birth, 

And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild : 

I perish;  — O my  mother  Earth!  is 
Take  home  thy  Child  1 

On  tby  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined, 

Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee; 

Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 

Resembling  me.  to 

Hark!  — a strange  sound  affrights  mine  ear, 
My  pulse,  — my  brain  runs  wild,  — I rave; 
— Ah!  who  art  thou  whose  voice  I hear? 
‘I  am  The  Grave!' 


FRIENDS. 

Friend  after  friend  departs; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a friend? 

There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts, 

That  tinds  not  here  an  end; 

Were  this  frail  world  our  only  rest,  5 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  time, 

Beyond  this  vale  of  death,  — 

There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime, 
Where  life  is  not  a breath;  to 

Nor  life’s  affections  transient  fire. 

Whose  sparks  fly  upward  to  expire. 

There  is  a world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown,  — 

A whole  eternity  of  love,  is 

Form’d  for  the  good  alone; 

And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  happier  sphere. 


Thus  star  by  star  declines. 

Till  all  are  pass’d  away,  M 

As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 
To  pure  and  perfect  day; 

Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night,  — 
Thev  hide  themselves  in  heaven’s , own 
light. 


NIGHT. 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest, 

Ilow  sweet!  when  labours  close, 

To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 
The  curtain  of  repose; 

Stretch  the  tired  limbs  and  lay  the  head  s 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed! 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreams, 

The  gay  romance  of  life,  • 

When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems, 
Blend  in  fantastic  strife.  10 

Ah!  visions  less  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  day-light  are. 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil, 

To  plough  the  classic  field, 

Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil,  is 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield, 

Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught, 

That  poets  sung,  or  heroes  wrought. 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep, 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears  so 

Those  graves  of  memory  where  sleep 
The  joys  of  other  years; 

Hopes  that  were  angels  in  their  birth, 

But  perished  young,  like  things  of  earth. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care  is 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent; 

To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 
Come  to  our  lonely  tent; 

Like  Brutus,  midst  his  slumbering  host, 
Startled  by  Ctesar’s  stalwart  ghost.  30 

Night  is  the  time  to  pray; 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away, 

So  will  his  followers  do; 

Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod,  ss 
And  hold  communion  there  with  God. 

Night  is  the  time  for  death, 

When  all  around  is  peace, 

Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath, 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease;  40 

Think  of  heaven’s  bliss  — and  give  the  sign 
To  parting  friends;  such  death  be  mine  I 


HOME. 

There  is  a land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o’er  all  the  world  beside; 
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Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  ern paradise  the  night; 

A land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  truth,  t> 
Time-tutor'd  age,  and  tovo-exalted  youth; 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting 
shores, 

Views  not  a realm  so  bountiful  and  fair. 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a purer  air ; 10 

In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Touch’d  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that 
pole; 

For  in  this  land  of  Heaven’s  peculiar  grace, 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race. 
There  is  a spot  of  earth  supremely  blest,  is 
A dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 
Where  man,  creation’s  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 
While  in  his  soften’d  looks  benignly  blend 
Thu  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother, 
friend ; so 

Here  woman  reigns:  the  mother,  daughter, 
wife,  [life ! 

Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meets  n 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet 
Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be 
found? 

Arttbouaman?  — a patriot?  — lookaround; 


U,  thou  shall  find,  howe’er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy 
Home.  so 


TWILIGHT, 

I lore  thee,  twilight!  as  thy  shadows  roll, 
The  calm  of  evening  steals  upon  iny  soul, 
Sublimely  tender,  solemnly  serene. 

Still  as  the  hour,  enchanting  as  the  scene. 
I love  thee,  twilight!  for  thy  gleams  im- 
part s [heart, 

Their  dear,  their  dying  influence  to  my 

When  o'er  the  harp  of  thought  thy  passing 
wind 

Awakens  all  the  music  of  the  mind, 

And  joy  and  sorrow,  as  the  spirit  bums, 
And  hope  and  memory  sweep  the  chords 
by  turns,  10 

While  contemplation,  on  seraphic  wings, 
Mounts  with  the  flame  of  sacrifice,  and  sings. 
Twilight!  I love  thee;  let  thy  glooms  in- 
crease. 

Till  every  feeling,  even’  pulse,  is  peace. 
Slow  from  the  skv  the  light  of  day  declines. 
Clearer  within,  the  dawn  of  glory  shines, 
Revealing,  in  the  hour  of  nature's  rest, 

A world  of  wonders  in  the  poet’s  breast; 
Deeper,  O twilight!  then  thy  shadows 
roll,  — 

An  awful  vision  opens  on  my  soul.  20 


JOHN  WOLCOT. 

(PETER  PINDAR.) 


Dr  John  Wolcot,  who  published  hi*  poems  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Pindar,  waa  born  in  Devonshire  in 
1738,  and  educated  for  a physician.  In  which  capacity  he 
accompanied  Sir  William  Trelawney  to  Jamaica.  He 
there  became  a clergyman.  Upon  the  death  of  his  patron 
he  returned  to  England,  established  himself  as  a physi- 
cian, and  aoon  begau  to  occopy  himself  In  writing  satire 
rather  freely  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time,  especially 
upon  the  king,  whose  peculiarities  famished  a fertile 


subject  for  his  wit.  In  1785  Wo  loot  prodaoed  twenty 
three  ode*;  and  between  the  year*  1778  and  1808 
appeared  sixty  of  his  poetical  pamphlets.  Of  hla  more 
extensive  works,  the  best  are : ‘The  Loaaiad , a Heroic- 
comic  Poem*,  Peter’s  Pension*.  'Peters  Prophecy', 
‘Epistle  to  a Fallen  Minister’,  ‘Odes  to  Kten  Long,  Em- 
peror of  China'  Ac.  Ho  possessed  a sharp  wit,  and  a 
quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
January  1819. 


THE  KNIGHT  AND  THE  RAT8. 

A knight  lived  in  the  west  not  long  ago, 
Like  knights  in  general,  not  o’erwise,  I 
trow  — [rata, 

Tbia  knight’s  great  barn  waa  visited  by 

In  spite  of  poison,  gins,  and  owls,  and 

cats: 

Like  millers  taking  toll  of  the  sweet  corn, 
Caroused  they  happily  from  night  to  morn. 
Lo,  waxing  wrath,  that  neither  gins  nor 
cats,  [rats ; 

Nor  owls,  nor  poison,  could  destroy  the 
‘I’ll  nab  them  by  a scheme,  by  Heavens,’ 
quoth  he: 


So  of  his  neighbourhood  he  roused  the  mob, 
Farmers  and  farmer  boys,  to  do  this  job ; 

His  servants  too  of  high  and  low  degree; 
And  ckc  the  tribes  of  dog,  by  sound  of 
bom. 

To  kill  the  rats  that  dared  to  taste  the  corn. 
This  done,  the  knight,  resolved  with  god- 
like ire,  is 

Ran  to  his  kitchen  for  a stick  of  fire, 

From  w!  i-nce  intrepid  to  the  barn  be  ran, 
Much  like  the  Macedonian  and  fair  punk, 
Who,  at  Persepolis  so  very  drunk, 

Did  with  their  links  the  mighty  ruin 
plan.  to 
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Now,  ’midst  the  dwelling  flew  the  blazing 
■tick:  [so  thick; 

Soon  from  the  flames  rushed  forth  the  rats 
Men,  dogs,  and  bats,  in  furious  war 
unite  — [ground; 

The  conquered  rats  lie  sprawling  on  the 
The  knight,  with  eyes  triumphant,  stares 
around,  it 

Surveys  tho  carnage,  and  enjoys  the  fight. 

Not  e’en  Achilles  saw,  so  blest,  his  blade 
Dismiss  whole  legions  to  th’  infernal  shade! 
But,  lo ! at  length  by  this  rat-driving  flame, 
Burnt  was  the  com  — the  walls  down  thun- 
dering came ; 30 

The  meaning  of  it  was  nut  far  to  learn  — 
When  turning,  up  those  billiard-balls,  his 
eyes, 

That  held  a pretty  portion  of  surprise, 
‘Zounds!  what  a blockhead:  I have  burnt 
the  bam  I* 


A MORAL  AFTER-THOUGHT. 

Dear  Innocence,  where’er  thou  deign’st  to 
dwell, 

Tho  Pleasures  snort  around  thy  simple  cell; 
The  song  of  Nature  incite  from  grove  to 
grove, 

Perpetual  sunshine  sits  upon  thy  vale; 

Content  and  ruddy  Health  thy  hamlet  hail 
And  Echo  waits  upon  the  voice  of  Love. 

But  where  — but  where  is  scowling  Guilt’s 
abode?  [road ; 

The  spectrcd  heath,  and  Danger’s  cnvemcd 
The  shuffling  monster  treads  with  panting 
breath  — [around,  10 

The  cloud-wrapped  storm  insulting  roars 

Fear  pales  him  at  the  thunder’s  awful  sound, 
He  stares  with  horror  on  the  flash  of  death. 

He  calls  on  Darkness  with  affright 

And  bids  her  pour  her  deepest  night; 

Her  clouds  impenetrable  bring,  is 

And  hide  him  with  her  raven  wing. 

Are  these  the  pictures?  Then  I need  not 
muse, 

Nor  gape,  nor  ponder,  which  to  choose: 

O Innocence,  this  instant  I’m  thy  slave  — 

What  but  the  greatest  fool  would  be  a 
knave?  ao 


TO  A FLY,  TAKEN  OUT  OF  A BOWL  OF 
PUNCH 

Ah  I poor  intoxicated  little  knave,  [wave  ; 

Now  senseless,  floating  on  the  fragrant 
Why  not  content  the  cakes  alone  to 
munch?  [bowl: 

Dearly  thou  pay’st  for  buzzing  round  the 
Lost  to  the  world,  thou  busy,  sweet-lipped 
soul  — 3 [with  punch. 

Thus  Death,  as  well  as  Pleasure,  dwells 


Now  let  me  take  thee  out,  and  moralize.  — 
Thus  ’tis  with  mortals,  as  it  is  with  flies, 
For  ever  hankering  after  Pleasure’s  cup 
Though  Fate,  with  all  his  legions,  be  at 
hand,  10  [stand, 

The  beasts  the  draught  of  Circe  can't  with- 

But  in  goes  every  nose  — they  must,  will 
sup. 

Mad  are  the  passions,  as  a colt  untamed  I 
When  Prudence  mounts  their  backs  to 
ride  them  mild, 

They  fling,  they  snort,  they  foam,  they  rise 

inflamed,  is 

Insisting  on  their  own  sole  will  so  wild. 
Gadsbud!  my  sprawling  friend,  thou  art  not 
dead ; [thread ; 

The  fates,  so  kind,  have  not  yet  snipped  thy 
By  Heavens,  thou  mov’st  a leg,  and  now 
its  brother, 

And  kicking,  lo,  again,  thou  mov’st  another! 

And  now  thy  little  drunken  eyes  unclose, 
And  now  tbou  feelest  for  thy  little  nose, 
And,  finding  it,  tbou  rubbcst  tby  two 
hands. 

Much  as  to  say,  ‘I’m  glad  I'm  here  again.’ 
And  well  mayest  thou  rejoice  — 'tis  very 
plain,  2s  (lands. 

That  near  wert  thou  to  Death’s  unsocial 

And  now  thou  rollest  on  thy  back  about, 
Happy  to  find  thyself  alive,  no  doubt  — 
Now  turnest  — on  the  table  making  rings; 
Now  crawling,  forming  a wet  track,  so 
Now  shaking  the  rich  liquor  from  thy  back. 
Now  fluttering  nectar  from  thy  silken 
wings : 

Now  standing  on  thy  bead,  thy  strength  to 
find. 

And  poking  out  thy  small,  long  legs  behind; 
And  now  thy  pinions  dost  thou  briskly  ply; 
Preparing  now  to  leave  me  — farewell,  fly ! 

Go,  join  thy  brothers  on  yon  sunny  board, 
And  rapture  to  thy  family  afford  — 

There  wilt  thou  meet  a mistress  or  a 
wife,  [stream;  40 

That  saw  thee  drunk,  drop  senseless  in  the 
Who  gave,  perhaps,  the  wide-resounding 
scream,  (life. 

And  now  sits  groaning  for  thy  precious 
Yes,  go  and  carry  comfort  to  thy  friends. 
And  wisely  tell  them  thy  imprudence  ends. 
I/et  buns  and  sngar  for  the  future  charm; 
These  will  delight,  and  feed,  and  work  no 
harm  — [of  sin. 

Whilst  Punch,  the  grinning,  merry  imp 
Invites  the  unwary  wanderer  to  a kiss. 
Smiles  in  his  face,  as  though  he  meant  him 
bliss, 

Then,  like  an  alligator,  drags  him  in.  so 
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This  inveterate  searcher  after  oriental  curioaities  was 
Lorn  at  Koxborouith  In  1773.  In  tho  wish  to  educate 
him  for  the  chnrch  hia  parents  placed  hlin  1791  in  Edin- 
Irurith  College,  where  ho  acquired  a knowledge  of  the 
I. still,  Greek,  French,  Rnd  Italian  languages  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  and  studied  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  Persian  ■ 
he  distinguished  himself  alio  in  mathemattRsand  several 
other  sciences.  On  leaving  college,  Leyden  became  a 
private  tutor;  and  whilst  in  this  position,  published  1799 
his  ‘Discoveries  and  Settlements  of  the  Europeans  in 
Northern  and  Western  Africa.’  In  1800  ho  was  ordained, 
but  still  continued  his  literary  pursuits,  and  issued  a now 
edition  of  a poem  written  about  ISIS  called  ‘The  com- 
plaint of  Scotland*.  In  1807  Leyden  loft  England  for 
Madras  with  a fleet  of  Indlamcn  , in  the  capacity  of 


assistant  surgeon,  for  which  office  he  had  qualified  him- 
self in  tho  spsce  of  six  months  He  was  appointed  a pro- 
fessor in  tho  Bengal  college,  but  left  this  post  to  occupy 
that  of  a Judge  in  Calcutta.  Ituriug  all  this  time  ho 
pursued  with  nnceaaing  attention  the  study  of  tho  orient- 
al languages;  and  indoed  his  eagerness  In  scorch  of 
information  was  the  rauso  of  tils  death,  tho  rircuutatan- 
e ci  of  which  are  the  following,  lie  heard  that  an  old 
library  which  hod  been  closed  for  a long  period  and  bad 
not  been  at  all  ventilated,  contained  some  interesting  old 
oriental  manuscripts.  He  hurried  to  the  plaee  and  entered 
the  rooms  foil  of  the  sickly  air  peculiar  to  Batavia, 
caught  a fever  and  died  three  days  afterwards,  August 
28th  1811.  His  longest  poem  is  'The  Scenes  of  Infancy1, 
written  with  a great  deal  of  talent. 


THE  MERMAID. 

On  Jura's  heath  how  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee ! 

How  softly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura’s  shore,  its  parent  sea! 

But  softer  floating  o’er  the  deep,  s 

The  Mermaid's  sweet  sea-soothing  lay, 
That  charmed  the  dancing  waves  to  sleep, 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  tbe  purple  pennons  wave, 

As,  parting  gay  from  Crinan’s  shore,  to 
From  Morven’s  wars,  the  seamen  brave 
Their  gallant  chieftain  homeward  bore. 

In  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Macphail 
.Still  blamed  the  lingering  bark's  delay: 
For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail,  is 

The  lovely  maid  of  Colonsay. 

‘And  raise,’  he  cried,  ‘the  song  of  love, 

The  maiden  sung  with  tearful  smile, 
When  first,  o’er  Jura’s  hills  to  rove, 

We  left  afar  the  lonely  isle!  20 

‘When  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red 

Shall  die,’  she  said,  ‘the  crimson  hue, 
Know  that  thy  favourite  fair  is  dead, 

Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  untrue.’ 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar  2s 

Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray, 

And  echoing  far  o’er  Crinan’s  shore, 
Hesounds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

‘Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail!  jo 

Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowy  seas, 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale! 

Where  the  wave  is  tinged  with  red. 

And  the  russet  sea-leaves  grow, 
Mariners,  with  prudent  dread,  35 

Shun  the  shelving  reefs  below. 

As  you  pass  through  Jura’s  sound, 

Bend  your  course  by  Scarba’s  shore; 
Shun,  O shun,  the  gulf  profound. 

Where  Corrievreckin’s  surges  roar!  40 


If  from  that  unbottomed  deep, 

With  wrinkled  form  and  wreathed  train, 
O’er  the  verge  of  Scarba's  steep, 

The  sea-snake  heave  his  snowy  mane, 

Unwarp,  unwind  his  oozy  coils,  43 

Sea-green  sisters  of  the  main, 

And  in  the  gulf  where  ocean  boils, 

The  unwieldy  wallowing  monster  chain. 

Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 

Softly  rustic  through  the  sail!  so 

Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowed  seas, 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale!’ 

Thus  all  to  soothe  the  chieftain's  wo. 

Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear, 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow,  ss 

He  seemed  her  parting  sigh  to  hear. 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o’er. 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day, 

And  still  from  Crinan's  moonlight  shore, 
He  turns  his  eyes  to  Colonsay.  so 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the.  curling  surge, 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green; 
While  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Their  course,  a female  form  was  seen. 

That  sea-maid’s  form  of  pearly  light,  si 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray, 

And  round  her  bosom,  heaving  bright, 

Her  glossy  yellow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a foamy  crested  wave, 

She  reached  amain  the  bounding  prow,  70 
Then  clasping  fast  the  chieftain  brave. 

She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below. 

Ah!  long  beside  thy  feigned  bier, 

The  monks  the  prayer  of  death  shall  say, 
And  long  for  thee  the  fruitless  tear,  73 
Shall  weep  the  maid  of  Colonsay! 

But.  downward  like  a powerless  corse, 

The  eddying  waves  the  chieftain  bear; 
He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 

Of  waters  murmuring  in  bis  ear.  so 
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The  murmurs  sink  by  slow  degrees, 

No  more  the  waters  round  him  rave ; 

L riled  by  the  music  of  the  seas, 

He  lies  within  a coral  cave. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long,  ss 

Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  unclose, 

Till,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid’s  song 
Far  in  the  crystal  cavern  rose. 

Soft  as  that  harp’s  unseen  control, 

In  morning  dreams  which  lovers  hear,  so 
Whose  strains  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  soul, 
But  never  reach  the  waking  ear. 

As  sunbeams  through  the  tepid  air, 

When  clouds  dissolve  the  dews  unseen, 
Smile  on  the  flowers  that  bloom  more  fair,  95 
And  fields  that  glow  with  livelier  green  — 

So  melting  soft  the  music  fell; 

It  seemed  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spray  — 
‘Say,  heard’st  thou  not  these  wild  notes 
swell? 

Ahl  'tis  the  song  of  Colonsay.’  100 

Like  one  that  from  a fearful  dream 
Awake3,  the  morning  light  to  view, 

And  joys  to  see  the  purple  beam, 

Yet  fears  to  find  the  vision  true, 

He  heard  that  strain,  so  wildly  sweet,  k» 
Which  bade  his  torpid  languor  fly; 

He  feared  some  spell  had  bound  his  feet, 
And  hardly  dared  his  limbs  to  try. 

‘This  yellow  sand,  this  sparry  cave, 

Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty’s  sway;  no 
Can’st  thou  the  maiden  of  the  wave 
Compare  to  her  of  Colonsay?’ 

Housed  by  that  voice  of  silver  sound, 

From  the  paved  floor  he  lightly  sprung, 
And  glancing  wild  his  eyes  around  m 
Where  the  fair  nymph  her  tresses  wrung, 

No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould; 

It  shone  like  ocean’s  snowy  foam; 

Her  ringlets  waved  in  living  gold, 

Her  mirror  crystal,  pearl  the  comb.  iso 

Her  pearly  comb  the  siren  took, 

And  careless  bound  her  tresses  wild; 

Still  o’er  the  mirror  stole  her  look, 

As  on  the  wondering  youth  she  smiled 

Like  music  from  the  greenwood  tree,  us 
Again  she  raised  the  melting  lay; 

‘Fair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me, 

And  leave  the  rnaid  of  Colonsay! 

Fair  is  the  crystal  hall  for  me 

With  rubies  and  with  emeralds  set;  iso 
And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 
Shall  sing,  when  we  for  love  are  met. 


How  sweet  to  dance  with  gliding  feet 
Along  the  level,  tide  so  green, 

Responsive  to  the  cadence  sweet  13s 

That  breathes  along  the  moonlight  scene ! 

And  soft  the  music  of  the  main 

Rings  from  the  motley  tortoise-shell. 
While  moonbeams  o’er  the  watery  plain 
Seem  trembling  in  its  fitful  swell.  140 

How  sweet,  when  billows  heave  their  head, 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high. 
Serene  in  Ocean’s  sapphire-bed 
Beneath  the  tumbling  surge  to  lie; 

To  trace,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep,  us 
Where  pearly  drops  of  frozen  dew 
In  concave  shells  unconscious  sleep, 

Or  shine  with  lustre,  silvery  blue! 

Then  all  the  summer  sun,  from  far, 

Pour  through  the  wave  a softer  ray;  isc 
While  diamonds  in  a bower  of  spar, 

At  eve  shall  shed  a brighter  day. 

Nor  stormy  winds,  nor  wintry  gale, 

That  o’er  the  angry  ocean  sweep, 

Shall  o’er  our  coral  groves  assail,  15s 

Calm  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Through  the  green  meads  beneath  the  sea. 
Enamoured  we  shall  fondly  stray  — 
Then,  gentle  warrior,  dwell  with  me. 

And  leave  the  maid  of  Colonsay!’  160 

‘Though  bright  thy  locks  of  glistering  gold. 
Fair  maiden  of  the  foamy  main! 

Thy  life-blood  is  the  water  cold, 

While  mine  beats  high  in  every  vein: 

If  I,  beneath  thy  sparry  cave,  l«s 

Should  in  thv  snowy  arms  recline, 
Inconstant  as  the  restless  wave, 

My  heart  would  grow  as  cold  as  thine.’ 

As  cygnet  down,  proud  swelled  her  breast. 
Her  eye  confessed  the  pearly  tear:  170 

His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  pressed, 

‘Is  there  no  heart  for  rapture  here? 

These  limbs,  sprung  from  the  lucid  sea. 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  fill, 
No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  free,  us 
To  joy,  to  love’s  delicious  thrill?’ 

‘Though  all  the  splendour  of  the  sea 
Around  thv  faultless  beauty  shine, 

That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  free, 

Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine.  iso 

These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gay, 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  love; 

The  beauteous  maid  of  Colonsay, 

Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dove  I 
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Kven  now,  within  the  lonely  isle,  m 

Her  eyes  ere  dim  with  tears  for  me; 

And  canst  thou  think  that  siren  smile 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  thee?1 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o'erspread, 

Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train;  190 
She  tossed  in  proud  disdain  her  head, 

And  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

•Dwell  here  alone!’  the  Mermaid  cried, 

•And  view  far’off  the  sea-nymphs  play; 
The  prison-wall,  the  azure  tide,  19& 

Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonsay. 

Whene’er,  like  ocean’s  scaly  brood, 

I cleave  with  rapid  fin  tne  wave. 

Far  from  the  daughter  of  the  flood, 

Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  cave.  200 

I feel  my  former  soul  return, 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain  ; 

And  has  a mortal  dared  to  spurn 
A daughter  of  the  foamy  main!’ 

She  fled,  around  the  crystal  cave  205 

The  rolling  waves  resume  their  road ; 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rave, 

But  enter  not  the  nymph's  abode. 

And  many  a weary  night  went  by, 

As  in  the  lonely  cave  he  lay;  5x0 

And  many  a sun  rolled  through  the  sky, 
And  poured  its  beams  on  Colonsay. 

And  oft  beneath  the  silver  moon, 

He  heard  afar  the  Mermaid  sing; 

And  oft  to  many  a meting  tune,  21s 

The  shell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring. 

And  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky, 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain, 
And  oft  he  thought  his  love  was  by. 

And  charmed  him  with  some  tender 
strain.  220 

And  heart-sick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep. 
When  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound, 
And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  doep 
That  walled  his  crystal  cavern  round. 

But  still  the  ring,  of  ruby  red,  22s 

Retained  its  vivid  crimson  hue, 

And  each  despairing  accent  fled, 

To  find  his  gentle  love  so  true. 

When  seven  long  lonely  months  were  gone, 
The  Mermaid  to  his  cavern  came,  220 
No  more  misshapen  from  the  zone, 

But  like  a maid  of  mortal  frame. 

‘O  give  to  me  that  ruby  ring, 

That  on  thy  finger  glances  gay. 

And  thou  shalt  hear  the  Mermaid  sing  23s 
The  song  thou  lov*st  of  Colonsay.’ 


‘This  ruby  ring,  of  crimson  grain, 

Shall  oh  thy  finger  glitter  gay, 

If  thou  wilt  bear  me  through  tne  main 
Again  to  visit  Colonsay.’  340 

‘Except  thou  Quit  thy  former  love, 

Content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  me, 

Thv  scorn  my  finny  frame  might  move 
To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea.’ 

‘Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  main,  345 
The  lonely  isle  again  to  see, 

And  when  I here  return  again, 

I plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee.’ 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o’erspread, 

While  slow  unfolds  her  scaly  train;  250 
With  gluey  fangs  her  hands  were  clad; 

She  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

He  grasps  the  Mermaid’s  scaly  sides, 

As  with  broad  fin  she  oars  her  way; 
Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides,  2ss 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colonsay. 

Proud  swells  her  heart!  she  deems  at  last 
To  lure  him  with  her  silver  tongue, 

And,  as  the  shelving  rocks  she  passed, 

She  raised  her  voice,  and  sweetly  sung.  2so 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung, 

Slow  gliding  o’er  the  moonlight  bay. 
When  light  to  land  the  chieftain  sprung. 
To  hail  the  maid  of  Colonsay. 

O sad  the  Mermaid’s  gay  notes  fell,  26S 
And  sadly  sink  remote  at  seal 
So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura’s  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns, 

The  charm-bound  sailors  know  the  day;  270 
For  sadly  still  the  Mermaid  mourns 
The  lovely  chief  of  Colonsay. 


THE  EVENING  STAR 

How  sweet  thy  modest  light  to  view, 

Fair  star  I to  love  and  lovers  dear ; 

While  trembling  on  the  falling  dew, 

Like  beauty  shining  through  the  tear. 

Or  hanging  o’er  that  mirror-stream  s 

To  mark  each  image  trembling  there, 

Thou  seem’st  to  smile  with  softer  gleam 
To  see  thy  lovely  face  so  fair. 

Though,  blazing  o’er  the  arch  of  night, 
The  moon  thy  timid  beams  outshine  10 

As  far  as  thine  each  starry  light  — 

Her  rays  can  never  vie  with  thine. 

Thine  are  the  soft  enchanting  hours 
When  twilight  lingers  on  tne  plain, 

And  whispers  to  the  closing  flow’rs,  ts 
That  soon  the  sun  will  rise  again. 
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Th’me  is  the  breeze  that,  murmuring  bland 
As  music,  wafts  the  lover’s  sigh; 

And  bids  the  yielding  heart  expand 

In  love’s  delicious  ecstasy.  20 


Fair  star!  though  I be  doom’d  to  prove 
That  rapture's  tears  are  mix'd  with  pain; 
Ah!  still  I feel  'tie  sweet  to  love,  — 

But  sweeter  to  be  lov’d  again. 


SIR  WALTER  SC01T. 


Sir  Waiter  Scott,  born  In  Edinburgh  1771,  was  the  eon 
of  a writer  to  the  signet.  In  hi*  oarlieal  year*  he  ac- 
quired that  taste  of  chivalry  and  chivalrous  literature 
which  he  developed  to  such  s high  degree  in  after  life. 
In  1779  he  entered  the  High  School  in  Edinburgh  and 
1783  passed  to  the  University  where,  however,  ho  did 
not  distinguish  himself  particularly  In  his  studies.  In 
1792  ho  became  a lawyer,  In  which  profession , although 
not  brilliant,  he  still  made  no  mean  figure.  But  this 
employment  not  suiting  his  fancy,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  authorship.  His  first  attempt  at  literary  prodactlon 
was  in  the  form  of  translations  from  the  German  amongst 
which  is  Ooethe's  ‘Goals  von  Berllchingen',  and  his 
second  a series  of  old  Scotch  ballads  and  romances,  under 
the  title  of,  ‘The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  bordeT*.  In 
1797,  Scott  married  a young  Isdy  named  Carpenter  with 
whom  he  led  u domestic  and  quiet  life  and  commenced 
those  works  which  have  rendered  his  name  almost  as 
famous  as  that  of  Sliakspeare.  In  1805  appeared  hia  first 
great  poetical  work  i ‘The  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel',  a 
tale  of  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  ia supposed  to 
be  related  by  a wandering  minstrel,  the  last  of  this  once 
honoured  class  of  bards.  The  versification  of  this  poem 
and  of  the  majority  of  Scott*#  poetry  is  the  rhymed  octo- 
syllabic couplet.  In  1808  appeared  ‘Marmion*  a some- 
what similar  poem  to  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel  and  in 


which  the  Battle  of  Ploddcn  Field  is  described  in  glow  ing 
colours  Two  years  later  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  perhaps 
Scott’s  finest  poem,  was  published.  The  scenes  pictured 
in  this  work  refer  chiefly  to  the  adventure#  of  king  James 
and  tako  place  principally  in  the  country  lying  around 
Loch  Katrine.  Alter  publishing  several  other  poems, 
Bcott  saw  that  In  poetry  be  would  be  surpassed  by  Byron, 
who  was  becoming  the  universal  favourite.  On  this  *c- 
oouut  he  turned  his  genius  to  prose  writing,  and  publish- 
ed in  quick  succession  the  Wavorley  novels  so  called  from 
‘ Warerley*.  the  first  which  appeared.  These  treat  of  all 
subjects,  but  principally  historical , in  a most  masterly 
style,  and  It  lias  been  said  that  Bcott'*  prose  is  even 
more  poetical  than  hia  poetry.  In  the  midst  of  his  career 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  sink  from  a state  of  ease  and 
comfort  (as  regards  his  pecuniary  affairs)  to  one  of  great 
poverty,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  losses  when 
wo  state  that  his  liabilities  were  upwards  of  L.  117,000. 
When  Scott  was  made  aware  of  the  state  of  his  affairs 
he  abandoned  his  former  manner  of  living,  conceived  the 
idea  of  paying  tills  enormous  debt  by  means  of  his 
talents  and  therefore  retired  Into  a small  lodging  in  Edin- 
burgh w here  he  wrote  till  he  had  paid  (in  6 years)  almost 
the  whole  sum  But  the  task  he  had  undertaken  was 
too  great . it  shattered  his  mental  and  bodily  constitution, 
and  in  the  year  1832  he  died  in  delirium. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 
Invocation. 

Harp  of  the  North!  that  mouldering  long  hast 
hung  Spring, 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  rillan’s 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung, 
Till  envious  ivv  did  around  thee  cling, 
Muffling  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string,  — s 
O Minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents 
sleep? 

Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring, 
Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence 

, . . k^P, 

Nor  bid  a warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a maid  to 
Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon,  [weep? 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won. 
Aroused  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause,  was  heart  I aloud 
Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high!  u 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bow’d; 

For  .still  the  burthen  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Knighthood’s  dauntless  deed,  andBcauty’s 
• matchless  eye. 

O wake  onoe  more ! how  rude  soe’er  the  hand 
That  ventures  o’er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray ; jo 
O wake  once  morel  though  scarce  my  skill 
command 

Some  teeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay: 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away, 


And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain, 
Yet  if  one  heart  throb  higner  at  its  sway,  ji 
The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch’d  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more!  Enchantress,  wake 
again  t 


The  Chase. 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  hirf  fill, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan’s  rill, 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made  m 
In  lone  Glenartney’s  hazel-shade; 

But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich’s  head. 

The  deep-mouth’d  blood-hound’s  heavy  hay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way,  3* 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 

‘To  arms!  the  foemcn  storm  the  wall,’ 

The  an  tier’d  monarch  of  the  waste  40 

Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 

The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 

Tossed  his  beam’d  frontlet  to  the  skv;  u 
A moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A moment  snuff" d the  tainted  gale, 

A moment  listen’d  to  the  cry, 

That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigli; 
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Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appear'd,  so 
With  one  bravo  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack, 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern  paid  them  back;  5:, 
To  many  a mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awaken’il  mountain  gave  response; 

An  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong. 
Clatter'd  an  hundred  steeds  along. 

Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out,  60 
An  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout; 

With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo, 

No  rest  Benvoirlich’s  echoes  knew. 

Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe, 

Close  in  her  covert  cower'd  the  iloe,  65 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high, 

Oast  on  the  root  a wondering  eye, 

Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 

Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din  to 
Returned  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn. 

And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 

On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturbed  the  heights  of  Uam-Var,  tb 
And  roused  the  cavern,  where  'tis  told 
A giant  made  his  den  of  old; 

For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won, 

High  in  his  path-way  hung  the  son, 

And  many  a gallant,  stay’d  per-force,  so 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faultering  horse; 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near; 

So  shrewdly,  on  the  mountain-side, 

Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried  ss 

The  noble  Stag  was  pausing  now 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 

Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath,* 

The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 

With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o’er  so 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor, 
And  pondered  refuge  from  his  toil, 

Hv  far  Ixichard  or  Aberfoyle. 

But  nearer  was  the  copse- wood  gray 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Ixjch-Achray,  ss 
And  mingled  with  tne  pine-trees  bine 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Ben-venue. 

Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  return’d. 

With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spurn’d. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race,  too 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

Twcre  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave 
o'er. 

As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-more; 
What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air:  ios 

Who  flagg’d  upon  Bochastle's  heath. 

Who  shunned  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith,  — 
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For  twice,  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o’er. 

Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far,  no 
That  reach’d  the  lake  of  Vennachar; 

And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won, 

The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal, 

That  horseman  plied  tho  scourge  and 
steel ; us 

For,  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboss’d  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil, 
While  everv  gasp  with  sobs  be  drew, 

Tho  labouring  Stag  strain’d  full  in  view. 
Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed,  120 
Unmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed, 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came, 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game; 

For,  scarce  a spear’s  length  from  bis  haunch. 
Vindictive  toil’d  the  blood-hounds  staunch, 
Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain, 

Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 

Thus  up  tho  margin  of  the  lake, 

Between  the  precipice  and  brake, 

O’er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take.  1.10 

The  Hunter  mark’d  that  mountain  high, 
Tho  lone  lake’s  western  boundary, 

And  deem’d  the  Stag  must  turn  to  bay, 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barr’d  the  way; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize,  us 

Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eves; 

For  the  death-wound,  and  death-halloo. 
Muster’d  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew; 

But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared, 

With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared,  140 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock, 

And  turn’d  him  from  the  opposing  rock; 
Then,  dashing  down  a darksome  glen. 

Soon  lost  to  bound  and  hunter’s  ken. 

In  the  deep  Trosach’s  wildest  nook  us 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 

There  while,  close  couch’d,  the  thicket  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  head, 

He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 

Rave  through  the  hollow  pass  amain,  iso 

Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came, 

To  cheer  them  on  tho  vanish’d  game ; 

But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell. 

The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell.  isr, 

The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 

For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o’er, 
Stretch’d  his  stiff  limbs  to  rise  no  more; 
Then,  touch’d  with  pity  and  remorse,  i»o 
He  sorrow’d  o’er  the  expiring  horse. 

‘I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 

That  Highland  eagle  e’er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  I us 
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Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray!'  — 

Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resounds, 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 

Back  limped,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace,  no 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase; 

Close  to  their  master’s  side  they  pressed, 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest; 

But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolonged  the  swelling  bugle-note.  m 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream, 

The  eagles  answered  with  their  scream, 
Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast. 

Till  echo  seemed  an  answering  blast; 

And  on  the  hunter  hied,  his  way,  teo 

To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day; 

Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road, 

So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  show’d. 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Rolled  o’er  the  glen  their  level  way;  m 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spin1 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 

But  not  a setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below, 

Where  twined, the  path,  in  shadow  hid,  mo 
Round  many  a rocky  pyramid, 

Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thuuder-spfinter’d  pinnacle; 

Round  many  an  insulated  mass, 

The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass,  _ ms 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar’s  plain. 

The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 

Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 

Or  seem’d  fantastically  set  too 

With  cupola  or  minaret, 

Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  deck’d, 

Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect. 

Nor  were  these  earth-born  castle?  bare, 

Nor  lack’d  they  many  a banner  fair;  tos 
For,  from  their  shiver’d  brows  display’d, 

Far  o’er  the  unfathomable  glade, 

All  twinkling  with  the  dew-drops  sheen, 
The  briar-rose  fell  in  streamers  green, 

And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes,  210 
Waved  in  the  west-wind’s  suminer-sighs. 

Boon  nature  scattered,  free  and  wild. 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain’s  child. 
Here  eglantine  embalm’d  the  air, 

Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there;  am 

The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower. 

Found  in  each  cliff  a narrow  bower: 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride. 

Group’d  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain  no 
The  weather  beaten  crags  retain. 

With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath. 
Gray  birch  aod  aspen  wept  beneath. 


Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock;  m 

And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shatter’d  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seemed  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glist’ning  streamers  waved  and 
danced, 

The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer-heaven’s  delicious  blue; 

So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a fairy  dream.  234 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 

Affording  scaree  such  breadth  of  brim. 

As  served  tbe  wild-duck’s  brood  to  swim; 
Lost  for  a space,  through  thickets  veering, 
But  broader  when  again  appearing, 

Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark  blue  mirror  trace; 

And  farther  as  the  hunter  stray’d. 

Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made.  344 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood, 

But,  wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  float, 

Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat; 

Yet  broader  floods  extending  still,  25® 
Divide  them  from  their  parent-hill, 

Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland-sea. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen. 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer’s  keu,  ass 
Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A far  projecting  precipice. 

The  broom’s  tough  routs  his  ladder  made, 
The  hazel-saplings  lent  their  aid; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won,  *60 

Where^  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun, 

One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 
Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  him  rolled; 

In  all  her  length  far  wiuding  lay, 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay.  i«4 
And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light; 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand, 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben-venue  S70 
Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags , knolls , and  mounds , confusedly 
hurl'd. 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world; 

A wildering  forest  feathered  o'er 
His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar,  _ m 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Bcn-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gaxed 
The  Stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 

And,  ‘What  a scene  were  here,’  he  cried, 

I ‘For  princely  pomp  or  churchman's  pride! 
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On  this  bold  brow,  a lordly  tower; 

In  that  soft  vale,  a lady’s  bower; 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away, 

The  turrets  of  a cloister  gray.  wi 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 
Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  morn! 
How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 
Chime , when  the  groves  were  still  and 
mute! 

And.  when  the  midnight-moon  should  lave  aso 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matins’  distant  hum! 

While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 
Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone,  au6 

A sainted  hermit  from  his  cell, 

To  drop  a bead  with  ever)’  knell  — 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all, 

Should  each  bewildered  stranger  call 
To  friendly  feast  and  lighted  hall.  soo 
m 

‘Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here! 

But  now,  beshrew  yon  nimble  deer,  — 
Like  that  same  hermit’s,  thin  and  spare, 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening-fare, 

Some  mossp  bank  my  couch  must  be,  3«5 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy. 

Yet  pass  we  that;  — the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place;  — 

A summer-night,  in  green-wood  spent, 

Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment;  aio 

But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound, 

Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found ; 

To  meet  with  Highland-plunderers  here 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer.  — 
I am  alone;  — my  bugle  strain  sis 

May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train; 

Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide, 

Ere  now  this  faulchion  has  been  tried.’  — 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound, 
When  lo!  forth  sturting  at  the  sound,  3jo 
From  underneath  an  aged  oak, 

That  slanted  from  the  islet-rock, 

A Damsel  guider  of  its  way, 

A little  skiff  shot  to  the  buy, 

That  round  the  promontory  steep  3« 

Led  its  deep  line  jn  graceful  sweep, 
Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave, 

The  weeping  willow-twig  to  lave, 

And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow, 
The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow.  sso 
The  boat  bad  touch'd  this  silver  strand, 
Just  as  the  Hunter  left,  his  stand, 

And  stood  concealed  amid  the  brake. 

To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again  sss 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 
With  head  up-r&ised,  and  look  intent, 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 

And  locks  dang  back,  and  lips  apart 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art,  sto 


In  listening  mood,  she  seemed  to  stand 
The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

And  ne’er  did  Grecian  chisel  trace 
A Nymph,  u Naiad,  or  a Grace, 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  facel  345 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 
Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown,  — 
The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright, 
Served  too  in  nastier  swell  to  show  sso 
•Short  glimpses  of  a breast  of  snow: 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  train’d  her  pace  — 
A foot  more  light,  a step  more  true, 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-Hower  dashed  the  dew ; 
E'en  the  slight  hare-bell  raised  its  head, 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread: 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue,  — 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear,  sw 
The  list'ner  held  his  breath  to  hear. 

A Chieftain’s  daughter  seem'd  the  maid; 
Her  satin  snood,  her  silken  plaid, 

Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betray’d, 
And  seldom  was  a snood  amid  s«s 

Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid, 

Whose  glassy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing; 

And  seldom  o'er  a breast  so  fair, 

Mantled  a plaid  with  modest  core,  s;o 
And  never  brooch  the  fold  combined 
Above  a heart  more  good  and  kind. 

Her  kindness  ami  her  worth  to  spy, 

You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen’s  eye; 

Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue,  s7t 

Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  free-born  glance  confess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast; 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dork  eye, 

Or  woe  or  pity  claim’d  a sigh,  380 

Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there, 

Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a prayer, 

Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 

One  only  passion,  unreveal'd,  sss 

With  maiden-pride  tbe  maid  conceal’d, 

Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame ; — 

O need  I tell  that  passion's  name! 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn, 

Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne : — sso 
‘Father,'  she  cried,  the  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 

A while  she  paused,  no  answer  came,  — 
‘Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast?*  the  name 
Less  resolutely  utter’d  fell,  895 

The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 

‘A  stranger  I,’  the  Huntsman  said, 
Advancing  from  the  hazel-shade, 
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The  maid,  alarmed,  with  hasty  oar 
Pushed  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore,  sno 
And  when  a space  was  gain’d  between, 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen ; 

(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing, 
So  tnrn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing,) 

Then  safe,  though  fluttered  and  amazed,  40s 
She  paused,  ana  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  nis  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye, 

That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  slightly  pressed  its  signet  sage,  tie 
Yet  had  not  quenched  the  open  truth, 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth; 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there, 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare, 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire,  4it 
Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould, 

For  hardy  sports,  or  contest  bold: 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  arrayed 
And  weaponless,  except  his  blade,  430 
His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 
A high-born  heart,  a martial  pride, 

As  if  n baron’s  crest  he  wore, 

And  sheathed  in  armour  trod  the  shore. 
Slighting  the  petty  need  he  showed,  4as 
11c  told  of  his  benighted  road; 

His  ready  speech  flowed  fair  and  free, 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courttay; 

Yet  seemed  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland, 
Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command.  4M 

A while  the  maid  the  Stranger  eyed, 
And,  reassured,  at  length  replied, 

'Hist  Highland  halls  were  open  still 
To  wildered  wanderers  of  the  hill. 

‘Nor  think  you  unexpected  come  49s 

To  yon  lone  iale,  our  desert  home; 

Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew, 

This  morn,  a couch  was  pull'd  for  you; 

On  yonder  mountain’s  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled,  440 
And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer.’  — 
‘Now,  by  the  rood  my  lovely  maid, 

Your  courtesy  has  err’d,’  he  said; 

‘No  right  have  I to  claim,  misplaced,  445 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 

A wundercr,  here  by  fortune  tost, 

Sly  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 

I ne’er  before,  believe  me,  fair, 

Have  ever  drawn  yonr  mountain  air,  4 to 

Till  on  this  lake’s  romantic  strand, 

I found  a fay  in  fairy-land.'  — 

‘I  well  believe,'  the  maid  replied, 

As  her  light  skiff  approached  the  side,  — 

‘I  well  believe,  that  ne’er  before  4ts 

Your  foot  has  trod  Lorh-Katrinc’s  shore; 


Bui  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight, 

Old  Allan-bane  foretold  yonr  plight,  — 

A grey-hair’d  sire,  whose  eye  intent 
Was  on  the  vision’d  future  bent.  4«« 

He  saw  vour  steed,  a dappled  gray, 

Lie  dead  beneatb  the  birchen  way; 

Tainted  exact  your  form  and  mien, 

Your  hunting-suit  of  Lincoln  green, 

That  tassell'd  bom  so  gaily  gut,  4«> 

That  faulchion’s  crooked  blade  and  hilt, 
That  cap  with  heron-plumage  trim, 

And  yon  two  bounds  so  dark  and  grim. 

He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be, 

To  grace  a guest  of  fair  degree;  470 

But  light  I held  his  prophecy, 

And  deemed  it  was  my  father's  horn. 

Whose  echoes  o’er  the  lake  were  borne.'  — 

The  stranger  smiled:  — ‘Since  to  your 
A destined  crrwit  knight  I come,  47s  [home 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doomed,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 
I’ll  lightlv  front  each  high  emprize, 

For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 
Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide  480 
Your  fairy-frigate  o’er  the  tide.’ 

The  maid,  with  smile  suppressed  and  sly, 
The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try; 

For  aeldom,  sure,  if  e’er  before, 

His  noble  hand  had  grasped  an  oar:  4ss 

Yet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew, 
And  o’er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew : 

With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry, 

The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply, 

Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  Break  490 
The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake, 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach, 

And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

The  stranger  viewed  the  shore  around: 
Twas  all  so  close  with  copse-wood  bound  49s 
Nor  track  nor  path-way  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there. 

Until  the  mountain-maiden  showed 
A clambering  unsuspected  road, 

That  winded  through  the  tangled  screen,  sow 
And  open’d  on  a narrow  green, 

Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 
Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour, 

Some  chief  had  framed  a rustic  bower,  sos 

It  was  a lodge  of  ample  size, 

But  strange,  of  structure  and  device; 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 
The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 
Lopp'd  of  their  bonghs,  their  hoar  trunks 
bared,  sio 

And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared, 

To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height. 
The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite; 

While  moss  and  day  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  from  tbe  wind.  sis 
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The  lighter  pine-trees,  over  head, 

Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread, 

And  withered  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a russet  canopy. 

Duo  westward,  fronting  to  the  green,  mo 
A rural  portico  was  seen, 

Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 

Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn, 

Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  Idaean  vine, 

The  clematis,  the  favoured  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower, 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  hear 
Doch-Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 

An  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid,  sso 
And  gaily  to  the  Stranger  said, 

‘On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call, 

And  enter  the  enchanted  hall  1’  — 

‘My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee.’  — 885 
He  crossed  the  threshold  — and  a clang 
Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 

To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rushed. 

But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blushed. 

When  on  the  floor  he  saw  displayed,  mo 
Cause  of  the  din,  a naked  blade 
Dropped  from  the  sheath,  that  careless 
flung 

Upon  a stag’s  huge  antlers  swung; 

For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace. 

Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase;  ms 
A target  there,  a bugle  here, 

A battle-axe,  a hunting  spear, 

And  broad-swords,  bows,  and  arrows  store, 
With  the  tusk’d  trophies  of  the  boar. 

Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died,  889 
And  there  the  wild-cat’s  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns, 

Or  mantles  o’er  the  bison’s  horns; 

Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stain’d, 
That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retain'd,  sso 
And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white. 
With  otter’s  fur  and  seal’s  unite, 

In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all, 

To  garnish  forth  the  sylvan  hall. 

The  wondering  Stranger  round  him  gazed, 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised:  — 

Few  were  the  arms  whose  sinewy  strength 
Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 

And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  swayed, 

‘I  never  knew  but  one’,  he  said,  888 

•Whose  stalwart  arm  might  brook  to  wield 
A blade  like  this  in  battle-field,’  — 

She  sigh’d,  then  smiled  and  took  the  word ; 
‘You  see  the  guardian  champion’s  sword: 
As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand,  *;o 

As  in  my  grasp  a hazel  wand ; 

My  sire’s  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Ot  Ferragua,  or  Ascabart; 


But  in  the  absent  giant’s  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old.’  — 878 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came, 
Mature  of  age,  a graceful  dame; 

Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 
Had  well  become  a princely  court, 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew, 
Young  Ellen  gave  a mother’s  due. 

Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid, 

That  hospitality  could  claim, 

Though  all  unask’d  his  birth  and  name.  59s 
Such  then  the  reverence  to  a guest. 

That  fellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 

And  from  his  deadliest  foeman’s  door 
Unquestion’d  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 

At  length  hia  rank  the  Stranger  names,  sso 
‘The  knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz- 
J amos ; 

Lord  of  a barren  heritage, 

Which  his  bravo  sires,  from  age  to  age, 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil; 
His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil,  695 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 

This  morning  with  Lord  Moray’s  train 
He  chased  a stalwart  stag  in  vain, 
Out-stripped  his  comrades,  missed  the  deer, 
Lost  hia  good  steed,  and  wandered  here.’  — 
Fain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen’s  sire; 

Well  skew'd  the  elder  lady’s  mien, 

That  courts  and  cities  she  bad  seen;  695 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  display’d 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid, 

In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Shew’d  she  was  come  of  gentle  race; 
’Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find  810 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 

Turn’d  all  inquiry  light  away:  — 8,5 

‘Weicrd  women  we:  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 

We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast, 

On  wandering  knights  our  spell  we  cast; 
While  viewless  minstrels  touen  the  string,  sao 
’Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing.’  — 
She  sung,  and  still  a harp  unseen 
Filled  up  the  symphony  between. 

Song. 

'Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o’er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking;  898 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 

In  oar  isle’s  enchanted  hall, 

Hands  unseen  thy  coach  are  strewing, 

Fairy  strains  of  music  fall,  **° 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 

26 
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Soldier,  reetl  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Dream  of  fighting  fielda  no  more; 

Sleep  the  aleep  that  knows  not  breaking. 

Morn  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking.  435 

No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

Armour’s  clang,  or  war-steed  champing, 

Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 

Yet  the  lark's  shrill  fife  may  come  *40 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fallow, 

And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 

Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near. 

Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here,  *** 

Here's  no  war-steed'a  neigh  and  chomping. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping.’  — 

She  paused  — then,  blushing,  led  the  lay 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 

Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong  680 

The  cadence  ol‘  the  flowing  song, 

Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel- verse  spontaneous  came. 

Song  continued. 

‘Huntsman,  rest!  thy  chasa  is  done. 

While  onr  aluminous  spells  assail  ye.  **8 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Buglea  here  shall  sound  reveiltic. 

Sleep!  the  deer  is  in  his  den; 

Sleep!  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying; 

Sleep ! nor  dream  in  yonder  glen,  ***> 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 

Huntsman,  rest;  thy  chase  is  done. 

Think  not  of  the  rising  sun, 

For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye, 

Here  no  bug*es  sound  reveillie.’  — 665 

The  hall  was  clear’d  — the  Stranger's  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread, 
Where  oft  an  hundred  guests  had  lain, 

And  dreatn’d  their  forest-sports  again. 

But  vainly  did  the  heath-uower  shed  cio 
Its  moorland-fragrance  round  his  head; 

Not  Ellen’s  spell  had  lull'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 

In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  and  woes;  S7S 
His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 

Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake; 

Now  leader  of  a broken  host. 

His  standard  falls,  his  honour's  lost. 

Then,  — from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 
Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night  1 — 
Again  returned  the  scenes  of  youth. 

Of  confident  undoubting  truth; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged  [estranged, 
With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long 
They  come,  in  dim  procession  led, 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead:  | 


; As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view,  ssc 
O were  his  senses  false  or  true! 

Dreamed  he  of  death;  or  broken  vow, 

Or  is  it  all  a vision  now  I 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a grove 
He  seemed  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; ess 
She  listened  with  a blush  and  sigh. 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp, 

And  a cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp: 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 
Upon  its  head  a helmet  shone; 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size, 

With  darkened  cheek  and  threatening  eyes, 
The  grisly  visage,  stern  and  hoar, 

To  Ellen  still  a likenoss  bore.  — -as 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  aflright, 
Recalled  the  vision  of  the  night. 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red, 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 

Half  shewing,  half  concealing,  all  no 

The  unconth  trophies  of  the  hall. 

Mid  those  the  Stranger  fix'd  his  eye. 

Where  that  huge  faulchioii  hung  on  high, 
And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a countless 
throng, 

Rushed,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along, 
Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure, 

He  rose,  and  sought  the  moon-shine  pure. 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom, 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume; 

The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm,  tv> 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm, 

The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Played  on  the  water's  still  expanse,  — 

Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions'  sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  rayl  jas 
He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior-guest. 

While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast; 
‘Why  is  it  at  each  turn  I trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race? 

Can  I not  mountain-maiden  spy,  tjo 

But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye? 

Can  I not  view  a Highland-brand. 

But  it  must  match  the  Douglas-hand? 

Can  1 not  frame  a fever'd  dream, 

But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme?  — 7$a 

I'll  dream  no  more  — by  manly  mind 
Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 

My  midnight  orisous  Baid  o’er, 

HI  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more.’  — 

His  midnight  orisons  he  told,  740 

A prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 

Consign'd  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes, 
And  sunk  in  undisturb'd  repose; 

Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew, 

And  morning  dawn’d  on  Benvenue.  148 
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The  Combat. 

Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light. 
When  first,  by  the  bewildered  pilgrim  spied, 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night, 
And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent’s  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain 
aide;—  750 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest, 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride, 
Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy’s  bright 
star,  [brow  of  W ar. 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the 

That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen,  75s 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel-screen. 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red, 

The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 

Ivook'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 

Mutter’d  their  soldier-matins  by,  7eo 

And  then  awaked  thoir  fire,  to  steal, 

As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 

That  o’er,  the  Gael 1 around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 

And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way,  7«s 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 

A wildering  path ! — they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice’s  brow, 

Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath; 

The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Tcith,  770 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 

Till  Stirling’s  turrets  melt  in  sky; 

Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
Gain’d  not  the  length  of  horseman's  lance. 
'Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain  77s 
Assistance  from  tne  hand  to  gain; 

So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through, 

Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  aew,  — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear, 

It  rivals  all  but  Beauty’s  tear  I 780 

At  length  they  came  where,  stern  and 
. 9teeP> 

The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 

Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows, 

There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose; 

Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on,  785 

Beneath  steep  bank  nnd  threatening  stone; 
An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  an  host. 

The  rugged  mountain’s  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak,  790 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between, 

And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green, 

And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high, 

It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 

But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still,  795 
Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill; 
And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  tom, 
Where  wintry  torrent  down  had  borne, 

1 The  Scottish  Highlander  call*  himself  Oael , or  Gaol, 
■nd  terms  the  How  Landers,  SauenacA,  or  Saxons. 


And  heaped  upon  the  cumber'd  land 
Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand.  goo 
So  toilsome  was  tbe  road  to  trace, 

The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 

Led  slowly  through  tbe  pass’s  jaws, 

And  ask’d  Fitz-Jamcs,  by  what  strange 
cause 

He  sought  these  wilds?  traversed  by  few,  bso 
Without  a pass  from  Roderick  Dbu. 

‘Brave  Gael,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried, 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side; 

Yet,  sooth  to  tell,’  the  Saxon  said, 

‘I  dreamed  not  now  to  claim  its  aid,  gio 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I came, 
Bewildered  in  pursuit  of  game, 

All  seemed  as  peaceful  and  ns  still, 

As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill; 

Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar,  sis 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 

Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide, 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  lied.'  — 
‘Yet  whv  a second  venture  try?’  — 

‘A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  I — 820 

Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fixed  cause, 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws? 

Enough,  I sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day; 

Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide  sjs 
A Knight’s  free  footsteps  far  and  wide,  — 
A falcon  flown,  a greyhound  strayed, 

The  merry  glance  of  mountain-maid; 

Or,  if  a path  be  dangerous  known, 

The  danger’s  self  is  lure  alone.’ — sso 

‘Thy  secret  keep,  I urge  thee  not;  — 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot, 

Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  Lowland  war, 
Against  Clan-Alpine  raised  by  Mar?  — 
‘—No,  by  my  word;  — of  bands  pre- 
pared 835 

To  guard  King  James's  sports  I heard; 

Nor  doubt  I aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
; This  muster  of  the  mountaineer, 

Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung, 

Which  else  in  Dounc  had  peaceful  hung.’  — 
‘Free  be  they  flung!  for  we  were  loth 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  they  flung!  — as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpinc’s  pine  in  banner  brave. 

But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came,  545 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game, 

Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vich-Alpinc’s  vowed  and  mortal  foe?’  — 
‘Warrior,  but  ycstcr-morn,  I knew 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu,  sso 
Save  as  an  outlawed  desperate  man, 

The  chief  of  a rebellious  clan, 

Who,  in  the  Regent’s  court  and  sight, 

With  ruffian  dagger  stabb’d  a knight; 

Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part  srs 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart.’  — 
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Wrathful  at  such  arraignment  foul, 

Dark  lowered  the  clnns-man’a  pable  scowl, 

A space  ho  paused,  then  sternly  said,  — 
‘And  heard’st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade? 
Iieardst  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe? 
What  recked  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood? 

He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given,  sea 
If  it  were  in  the  court  of  Heaven.'  — 

‘Still  was  it  outrage;  — yea,  'tis  true, 

Not  then  claimed  sovereignty  his  due; 

While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand. 

Held  borrowed  truncheon  of  command,  sto 
The  young  King,  mewed  in  Stirling  tower, 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power. 

But  then,  thy  Chieftain’s  robber  life!  — 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 
Wrenching  from  ruined  lowland  swain  876 
His  herds  and  harvest  reared  in  vain,  — 
Methinks  a sou),  like  thine,  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne.’  — 

The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while, 

And  answered  with  disdainful  smile,  — sso 
‘Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 

I marked  thee  send  delighted  eye, 

Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 
Extended  in  succession  gay, 

Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green,  ess 
Witn  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between:  — 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale. 
Were  once  the  birth-right  of  the  Gael; 

The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 

And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land.  sso 
Where  dwell  we  now  I Sec,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 

Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 

For  fattened  steer  or  household-bread; 

Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry,  sss 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply,  — 

‘To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 

Belong  the  target  and  claymore  1 
I give  you  shelter  in  my  breast, 

Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest’  — 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 

Think’at  thou  wo  will  not  sally  forth. 

To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 

And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey? 

Ave,  by  my  soul  I — While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain; 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  yon  river’s  maze,  — 

The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 

Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain-Cbiefs  who  hold, 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true? 

Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu.’  — 

Answered  Fitz-James,  — ‘And  if  I sought 
Think’st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought? 


What  deem  ye  of  my  path  wav-laid? 

My  life  given  o’er  to  ambuscade?  — ' 

‘As  of  a meed  to  rashness  due; 

liadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true,  — 

I seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  strayed, 

I seek,  good  faith,  a Highland  maid, — 

Free  badst  thou  been  to  come  and  go, 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 

Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a spy,  sis 

Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doomed  to  die, 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury.'  — 

'Well,  let  it  pass;  nor  will  I now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow, 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow.  s»o 
Enough,  I am  bv  promise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride: 

Twice  have  I sought  Clan-Alpine’a  glen 
In  peace;  but  when  I come  agen, 

I come  with  banner,  brand  and  bow,  sas 
As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  love-lorn  swain,  in  ladyVbowcr, 

Ne’er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour, 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  bis  band.’  sto 

‘Have,  then,  thy  wish!’  — he  whistled 
shrill, 

And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill; 

Wild  as  tho  scream  of  the  curlieu, 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 

Instant,  through  copse  ana  heath,  arose  sis 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe; 

From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start, 

The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart,  sso 
The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm’d  for  strife. 

That  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen  sss 

At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A subterranean  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  leader’s  beck  and  will, 

All  silent  there  they  stood  and  still,  sso 
Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass  . 
Lay  tottering  o’er  the  hoilow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant’s  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge, 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung,  s« 
Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hong. 

The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benledi’s  living  side, 

Then  fix’d  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz-James  — ‘How  sav’st  thou  now? 

These  are  Clan- Alpine's  warriors  true: 

And,  Saxon,  — I am  Roderick  Dhu !’  — 

Fitz-James  was  brave:  — though  to  his 
heart 

The  life  blood  thrilled  with  sudden  start, 
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He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air,  97s 
Return'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare, 

His  back  against  a rock  he  bore, 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before : — 
‘Come  one,  come  all  1 this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.’  — 9 so 

Sir  Roderick  mark’d  — and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood  — then  waved  his  hand; 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band; 

Each  warrior  vanished  where  he  stood, 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood; 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low;  9»o 

It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  swallow’d  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind’s  last  breath  had  toss’d  in  air, 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair,  — 
Thu  next  but  swept  a lone  hill-side  99s 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide; 
The  sun’s  last  glance  was  glinted  back 
From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack, 
The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone.  1000 
Fitz-James  look’d  round  — yet  scarce  be- 
lieved 

The  witness  that  his  sight  received; 

Such  apparition  well  might  6ccm 
Delusion  of  a dreadful  dream. 

Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed,  too* 
And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied: 

‘Fear  nought,  — nay,  that  I need  not  say  — 
But  — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest;  — I pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  fora:  1010 

Nor  would  I call  a clansman’s  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand, 

Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 

So  move  we  on;  — I only  meant  101S 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeming  this  path  yon  might  pursue 
Without  a pass  frqrn  Roderick  Dhu.'  — 
They  moved.  — I said  Fitz-James  was  brave, 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive;  1020 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper’d  flood, 

As,  following  Roderick’s  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  path-way  through, 
Which  yet,  by  fearfifil  proof,  was  rife  102s 
With  lances,  that  to  take  his  life 
Waited  but  signal  from  a guide, 

So  late  dishonoured  and  defied. 

Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanished  guardians  of  the  ground,  1030 
And  still  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broad-sword  peep, 
And  in  tho  plover's  shrilly  strain, 

The  signal  whistle  heard  agaiu. 


Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind  toss 
The  pass  was  left;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a wide  and  level  green, 

Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen, 

Nor  rush,  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 

To  hide  a bonnet  or  a spear.  1040 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 

And  reach’d  that  torrent’s  sounding  shore, 
Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 
From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks. 

Sweeps  through  the  plain , and  ceaseless 
mines  104s 

On  Bochastle  the  mouldering  lines, 

Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world, 
Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurled. 

And  here  bis  course  the  Chieftain  staid, 
Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid  las'! 
And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said : — 

‘Bold  Saxon ! to  his  promiso  just, 
Vich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust 
This  murderous  Chiof,  this  ruthless  man, 
This  head  of  a rebellious  clan,  loss 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward. 

Far  past  Clan-Alpinu’s  outmost  guard. 
Now,  man  to  man,  and  6teel  to  steel, 

A Chieftain’s  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 
See,  here,  all  vantageless  I stand,  jo«o 

Armed  like  thyself,  with  single  brand; 

For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford, 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword.’  — 

The  Saxon  paused ; — 'I  ne’er  delay’d, 
When  focman  bade  me  draw  my  blade;  1066 
Nay  more,  brave  Chief,  I vow’d  thy  death : 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith. 

And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preserved, 

A better  meed  have  well  deserved : — 

Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone?  1070 
Are  there  no  means?*  — ‘No,  Stranger, 
none! 

And  hear  — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal,  — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel; 

For  thus  spoke  Fate  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead;  107s 
‘Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman’s  life, 

His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.’  — 

‘Then,  by  mj  word,’  the  Saxon  said, 

‘The  riddle  is  already  read. 

Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff,  — losn 
There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 
Thus  Fate  has  solved  her  prophecy, 

Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 

To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go, 

When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe,  loss 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 

I plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word, 

That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored, 

With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand,  1090 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land.’  — 
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Dark  lightning  flashed  from  Roderick’s  j 
eye  — 

‘Soars  thy  presumption  then  so  high, 
Bemtisc  a wretched  kern  yc  slew. 

Homage  to  namo  to  Roderick  Dhu?  loss 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate! 

Thou  add’st  but  fuel  to  my  hate:  — 

My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenge.  — 
Not  vet  prepared?  — By  heaven,  1 change 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light  uoo 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet-knight, 

Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care, 

And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A braid  of  his  fair  lady’s  hair.’  — 

— ‘1  thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word!  nos 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword; 

For  I have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 
In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 
Now,  truce,  farewell!  and  ruth,  begone!  — 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone,  llto 
Proud  Chief!  can  courtesy  be  shown; 
Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 
Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stern, 

Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast,  ms 
But  fear  not  — doubt  not  — which  thou 
wilt  — 

We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt.’  — 

Then  each  at  once  his  faulchion  drew, 

Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain, 
As  what  they  ne’er  might  see  again : 

Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 

In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 

That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw,  ms 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside; 

For,  train’d  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James’s  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 

He  practised  every  pass  and  ward,  uso 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far, 

The  Gael  maintained  unequal  war. 

Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood ; 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 

The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 

Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain, 

Anil  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain ; 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle  roof,  mo 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof, 

The  foe  invulnerable  still 

Foiled  bis  wild  rage  by  steady  skill; 

Till,  at  advantage  ta’en,  his  brand, 

Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand, 
And,  backwards  borne  upon  the  lea, 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee. 

‘Now,  yield  thee,  or,  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart’s  blood  dyes  my  blade!’ 


‘Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I defyl  uso 

Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die.’  — 
Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil, 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 

Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young. 
Full  at  Fitz-James’s  throat  he  sprung;  uss 
Received,  but  reck'd  not  of  a wound, 

And  lock'd  his  arms  his  focman  round.  — 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own! 

No  maiden’s  hand  is  round  thee  thrown! 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel, 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel!  — 
They  tug,  they  strain  I — down,  down 
they  go, 

The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 

The  Chieftain’s  gripe  his  throat  com- 
pressed, 

His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast:  uss 

His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw, 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 

From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 
Then  gleam’d  aloft  his  dagger  bright!  — 

— But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied  1170 

The  stream  of  life’s  exhausted  tide, 

And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came, 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game; 

For,  while  the  dagger  gleamed  on  high, 
Reel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and 
eye.  im 

Down  came  the  blowl  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blndo  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  loe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chiefs  relaxing  grasp; 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close,  uso 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

He  faultered  thanks  to  heaven  for  life, 
Redeem’d,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife; 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast, 

Whose  every  gasp  appeared  his  last;  usa 
In  Roderick’s  gore  he  dipped  the  braid,  — 
•Poor  Blanche!  thy  wrongs  are  dearly 

paid : 

Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live, 

The  praise  that  Faith  and  Valour  give.' 
With  that  he  blew  a bugle-note,  uso 

Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonnetted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet;  uss 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green; 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead, 
By  loosened  rein,  a saddled  steed; 

Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course,  uoo 
And  by  Fitz-James  rein’d  up  his  horse,  — 
With  wonder  view’d  the  bloody  spot  — 

— ‘Exclaim  not,  gallants!  question  not.  — 
You,  Herbert  and  Lufl'ness,  alight, 

And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight;  isos 
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Let  tho  grey  palfrey  bear  his  weight, 

We  destined  for  n fairer  freight, 

And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight; 

I will  before  at  better  speed, 

To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed,  mo 
The  sun  rides  high;  — I must  be  boune 
To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon; 

But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea.  — 

De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

‘Stand,  Bayard,  standi'  — the  steed 
obey’d,  ms 

With  arching  neck  and  bended  head, 

And  glancing  eye,  and  quivering  ear, 

As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 

No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  staid, 

No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid,  1120 

But  wreathed  his  left  hand  in  the  mane, 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 

Turn'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel, 

And  stirr'd  his  courage  with  the  steel. 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air,  122s 

The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair, 

Then,  like  a bolt  from  steel  cross-bow 
Forth  launch'd,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through, 
And  up  Carhonie’s  hill  they  flew;  mo 

Stilt  at  the  gallop  prick’d  the  Knight, 

Uis  merry-men  follow’d  as  they  might 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith!  they  ride, 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  (by  tide; 

Torry  and  Lcndrick  now  are  past,  ms 

And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast; 
They  rise,  the  banner’d  towers  of  Doune, 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon; 
Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire, 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochter- 

tyre;  mo 

They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier; 

They  bathe  their  coursers’  sweltering  sides, 
Dark  Forth  1 amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 

And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground, ms 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Right -band  thev  leave  thy  clifft,  Craig- 
' Forth! 

And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 

Gray  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town, 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down.  mo 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain’d, 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein’d; 

A signal  to  the  squire  he  flung, 

Who  instant  to  his  stirrdp  sprung:  — 
‘Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  gray, 
Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way, 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array? 

Mnrkst  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride. 
With  which  he  scales  the  mountain  side? 
Know'st  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or 
whom?’  " mo 

‘No,  by  my  word ; — a burly  groom 


1 He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
I A Baron's  train  would  nobly  grace.'  •— 

I ‘Out,  out,  De  Vaux  I can  fear  supply, 

| And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye?  ngs 

Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  lie  drew. 

That  stately  form  and  step  1 knew; 

Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen, 

Treads  not  such  step  ou  Scottish  green. 
'Tis  Janies  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  SerIeli27o 
The  uncle  of  the  banish'd  Earl. 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show 
The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe: 

The  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard ; 
Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared.'  — 1274 
Then  right-hand  wheel’d  their  steeds,  and 
strait 

They  won  tho  castle's  postern  gate. 

The  Donglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 
From  Cambus-Kenneth's  abbey  gray, 

Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shelf  128c 
Held  sad  communion  with  himself:  — 

‘Yes!  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame: 

A prisoner  lies  the  noblo  Graeme, 

And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 

The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steel.  isss 

L,  only  1,  can  ward  their  fate,  — 

God  grant  the  ransom  came  not  late! 

The  Abbess  hath  her  promise  given, 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  Heaven ; — 

— Be  pardon’d  one  repining  tear!  use 
For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  bow  dear, 
How  excellent  — but  that  is  by, 

And  now  my  business  is  — to  die. 

Ye  towers!  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled,  1295 
And  tbou,  O sad  and  fatal  mound  1 
That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound. 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  stern  headsman's  bloody  hand,  — 
The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tombisoo 
Prepare,  — for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom! 

— But  hark  I what  blithe  and  jollv  peal 
Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel? 

And  see!  upon  the  crowded  street, 

In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet!  ism 
Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum, 

And  merry  morrice-dancers  come. 

I guess,  by  all  this  unaint  array, 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day. 
James  will  be  there ; — he  loves  such  show, 
Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow, 
And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career, 

The  high-born  tiltcr  shivers  spear. 

I’ll  follow  to  the  Castle-park,  tsji 

And  play  my  prize:  — King  James  shall 
mark. 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 

Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days, 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise.’  — 
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The  castle  gates  were  open  flung,  n» 
The  quivering  draw-bridge  rocked  and  rung, 
And  echo’d  loud  the  flinty  street 
Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet, 

As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 
Fair  Scotland's  King  ana  nobles  went,  ms 
While  all  along  the  crowded  way 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low, 

To  his  white  jennet's  saddle-bow, 

Doffing  his  cap  to  city-dame,  1S80 

Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and 
shame. 

And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain,  — 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 

Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 

Comments  each  pageant’s  quaint  attire,  1335 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 

And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 

Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 
•Long  live  the  Commons’  King,  King  .lames!’ 
Behind  the  King  throng’d  peer  ana  knight, 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright, 

Whose  fiery  steeds  ill-brook'd  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 

— But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  loworing  brow  and  visage  stern*,  1345 
There  nobles  mourned  their  pride  restrain’d, 
And  the  mean  burgher’s  joys  disdain’d ; 

And  chiefs,  who  hostage  lor  their  clan, 
Were  each  from  home  a banish’d  man, 
There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower, 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power, 
And  deem’d  themselves  a shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer’d  bands  the  joyous  route,  isss 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 

And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel; 

But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band,  — 
Friar  Tuck  with  quarter-staff  and  cowl,  i860 
Old  Scatheloeke  with  his  surly  scowl. 

Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 

Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John; 

Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 

Tn  archery  to  prove  their  skill.  ia» 

The  Douglas  bent  a bow  of  might,  — 

His  first  shaft  center’d  in  tho  white, 

And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again, 

His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 

From  the  King’s  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A silver  dart,  the  archer’s  stake; 

Fondly  he  watched,  with  watery  eye, 

Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy,  — 

No  kind  emotion  made  reply  1 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight,  ia"6 

Tho  Monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright 

Now,  clear  tho  King  1 for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 


Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose, 

And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes,  ugo 
Nor  called  in  vain;  for  Douglas  came. 

— For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame, 

Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare, 

Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear, 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King  i3S» 
To  Douglas  gave  a golden  ring. 

While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 

As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  d*cw. 

Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppressed; 
Indignant  then  he  turned  him  where 
Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 

To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shewn, 
Tho  Douglas  rent  an  earth-fast  stone  us; 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high, 
And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

A rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark;  — 

And  still  in  Stirling’s  royal  park, 

The  gray-bair’d  sires,  who  know  the  past, 
To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 

Anil  moralize  on  tho  decay 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modern  day. 

The  vale  with  load  applauses  rang, 

The  Ladies'  Rock  sent  back  the  clang; nos 
The  King,  with  look  unmoved,  bestow'd 
A purse  well  fill’d  with  pieces  broad. 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud. 

And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, 

Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan,  1410 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man; 
Till  whispers  roso  among  the  throng, 

That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong, 
Must  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong: 

The  old  men  mark'd,  and  shook  the  head, 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread, 

And  winked  aside,  and  told  each  son 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 

Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land.  nzo 
The  women  praised  his  stately  form. 
Though  wreck’d  by  many  a winter's  storm ; 
The  youth  with  awe  ana  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  Nature’s  law. 

Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd, 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 

But  not  a glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  King, 

With  Douglas  held  communion  kind, 

Or  called  the  banished  man  to  mind;  uso 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase 
Once  held  his  side  the  honour’d  place, 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield; 

For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown  uss 

When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known! 

The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag, 

And  bade  let  loose  a gallant  stag, 
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lose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown, 
ro  favourite  gray-hounds  should  pull  down, 
at  venison  free,  and  Bourdeaux  wine, 
glit  serve  the  archery  to  dine, 
it  Lufra,  — whom  from  Douglas’  side 
ir  bribe  nor  threat  could  e’er  divide, 
ae  fleetest  hound  in  all  tho  North,  ms 
■ave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  forth 
le  left  the  royal  hounds  mid-way, 
nd,  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey, 
unk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank, 
nd  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank,  mo 
he  King’s  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 
•y  strange  intruder  broken  short, 
aino  up,  and,  with  his  leash  unbound, 
n anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 

— The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  morn, 
Lhe  King’s  cold  look,  the  nobles’  scorn, 
knd  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 
iad  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd; 
dut  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred. 

To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed;  uso 
And  oft  would  Ellen  Lufra’s  neck, 

[n  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck; 

They  were  such  play-mates,  that  with  name 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen’s  image  came. 

His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high,  nos 
In  darkened  brow  and  flashing  eye;  — 

As  waves  before  the  bark  divide,” 

The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride; 
Needs  but  a bullet  and  no  more, 

The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore,  mo 
Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 
Though  gauntletted  in  glove  of  steel. 

Then  clamour’d  loud  the  royal  train, 

And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  ainain. 
But  stern  the  Baron’s  warning  — ‘Hack ! 
Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  packl 
Beware  the  Douglas.  — Yes!  behold  1 
King  James,  the  Douglas,  doom’d  of  old, 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 

A victim  to  atone  the  war,  1480 

A willing  victim,  now  attends, 

Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  friends.’  — 
— ‘Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid? 
Presumptuous  Lord!'  the  Monarch  said; 

‘Of  thy  mis-proud  ambitious  clan,  hst, 
Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man, 
The  only  man,  in  whom  a foo 
My  woman-mercy  would  not  know: 

But  shall  a Monarch’s  presence  brook 
Injurious  blow,  and  haughty  look?  — mo 
What  hoi  the  Captain  of  our  Guard! 

Give  the  offender  titting  ward.  — 

Break  off  the  sports !’  — for  tumult  rose, 
And  veomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows,  — 
‘Break  offtbe  sports  I — he  said,  and  frown’d, 
And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  ground.'  — 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 


The  horsemen  prick’d  among  the  crowd, 
Repell'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud;  1500 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak, 

The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek; 

With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  liar, 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 

At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep  isos 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep, 

And  slowly  scale  the  path-way  steep; 

While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disordered  roar. 

With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw  ISio 
The  commons  rise  against  the  law, 

And  to  the  leading  soldier  said,  — 

‘Sir  John  of  Hyndford!  ’twas  my  blade 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid; 

For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then  1515 
A word  with  these  misguided  men.  — 

‘Hear,  gentle  friends!  ere  yet,  for  uic. 

Ye  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 

I tender  free  to  Scotland’s  laws,  ism 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 
The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire/ 

Or,  if  I suffer  causeless  wrong, 

Is  then  my  iclflsh  rage  so  strong, 

Mv  sense  of  public  weal  so  low,  155s 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a foe. 

Those  chords  of  love  I should  unbind, 
Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind? 

Oh  no!  Believe,  in  yonder  tower 
It  will  not  sooth  my  captive  hour,  1530 
To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread, 
For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red; 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun, 

For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son; 

For  me  that  widow's  mate  expires,  im 
For  me,  that  orphans  weep  tneir  sires, 

That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws, 

And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 

O let  your  patience  ward  such  ill, 

And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still!’  mo 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 

With  lifted  hands  and  eyes  they  pray’d 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head, 

Who  for  his  country  felt  alone,  ims 

And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 

Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 

Iiless'd  him  who  stay'd  tho  civil  strife; 

And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high, 

The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy,  mo 

Triumphant  over  wrong  and  ire, 

To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a sire: 

Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved, 

With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head,  i»m 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led, 

And  at  the  Castle's  battled  verge, 

With  sighs,  resign’d  his  honour'd  charge. 
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The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart, 

With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart,  uao 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his  train. 
‘0  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  this  common  fool? 
Henr’st  thou,’  be  said,  ‘the  loud  acclaim,ues 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name? 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain’d  for  King  James  their  morning  note ; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail’d  the  day 
When  first  1 broke  the  Douglas'  sway ; 1570 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet, 

If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat. 

Who  o’er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain! 

Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream,  157s 
And  fickle  as  a changeful  dream; 

Fantastic  as  a woman’s  mood, 

And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  fevered  blood. 

Thou  many-headed  monster-thing, 

0 who  would  wish  to  be  tby  king  1 — isso 

‘But  soft!  what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  bis  panting  steed? 

1 guess  his  cognizance  afar  — 

What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar?'  — 
‘He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground: 

For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown,  — 
Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne,  — 

The  outlawed  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 

Has  summon’d  his  rebellious  crew;.  1590 
’Tis  said,  in  James  of  Both  well's  aid 
These  loose  bauditti  stand  array’d. 

•The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  morn,  from  Doune, 
To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  soon 
Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought;  15M 
But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought, 

Till  for  such  danger  he  provide, 

With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride.’  — 

'Thou  warn’at  me  I have  done  amiss,  — 

I should  have  earlier  look’d  to  this;  isoo 
I lost  it  in  this  bustling  day, 

— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed, 
lne  b*wt  of  mine  shall  be  thv  meed. 

Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar.  i6os 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war; 

Roderick  this  mom,  in  single  fight, 

Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a knight. 

And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws.  lsio 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host, 

Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel, 

For  their  Chief’s  crimes,  avenging  steel. 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco,  uy.’  — . tan 
He  turn’d  his  steed,  - *My  liege,  I hie, 
Yet,  ere  I cross  this  lily  lawn, 

I fear  the  broad-swords  will  be  drawn.’  — 


The  turf  the  (lying  courser  spum'd. 

And  to  his  towers  the  King  return’d,  jaso 

III  with  King  James’s  mood  that  day 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay; 

Soon  were  dismissed  the  courtly  throng, 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 

Nor  less  upon  the  sadden'd  town  t67» 

The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 

The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar, 

Of  rumoured  feuds  and  mountain  war. 

Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 

All  up  in  arms;  — the  Douglas  too,  isso 
They  mourned  him  pent  within  the  hold, 
•Where  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old,’  — 
And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid. 

Anil  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid, 

Or  pointed  to  his  dagger-blade.  less 

But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west, 

At  evening  to  the  Castle  press’d ; 

And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 
Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine’s  shore; 

At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun,  teio 

And  lasted  till  the’  set  of  sun. 

Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town, 

Till  closed  the  Night  her  pennons  brown. 


The  Guard-Room. 

The  gun,  awakening  through  the  smoky  air 
Of  the  dark  city  casts  a sullen  glance, 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care, 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance; 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance, 
Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance, 
And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his 
pen,  [nurse  of  men. 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind 

What  various  scenes,  and,  O!  wliat  scenes 
of  woe,  [beam ! 

Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  struggling 
The  fever’d  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, i«s» 
Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  its 
stream ; 

The  ruin’d  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 
The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve 
and  jail,  [dream; 

The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting 
The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering 
pale,  isso  [feeble  wail. 
Trims  her  sick  infant’s  couch,  and  sooths  his 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier-step  and  weapon-clang, 

While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Relief  to  weary  sentinel.  166S 

Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barf’d, 
The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 
And  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 
Deaden'd  the  torches’  yellow  glare. 
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In  comfortless  alliance  shone  leto 

The  lights  through  arch  of  blackened  stone. 
And  snow’d  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 
Faces  deform’d  with  oeard  and  scar, 

All  haggard  from  the  midnight-watch 
And  fever’d  with  the  stem  debauch;  jets 
For  the  oak  table’s  massive  board, 

Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored, 
And  beakers  drained,  and  cups  o’erthrown, 
Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 
Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench; 
Some  labour'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench; 
Some,  chill’d  with  watching,  spread  their 
hands 

O’er  the  huge  chimney’s  dying  brands, 
While  round  them  or  beside  them  flung, 

At  every  step  their  harness  rung.  nws 

These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword, 
Like  tenants  of  a feudal  lord. 

Nor  own’d  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader's  name; 
Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved,  non 
To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved. 

There  the  Italian's  clouded  face, 

The  swarthy  Spaniard’s  there  you  trace; 
The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 
More  freely  breathed  in  mountain-air;  ism 
The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil, 

That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer’s  toil; 

Their  rolls  shew’d  French  and  German  name; 
And  merry  England’s  exiles  came. 

To  share,  will)  ill-conceal’d  disdain,  itoo 
Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 

All  brave  in  arms,  well  train’d  to  wield 
The  heavy  halbert,  brand,  and  shield; 

In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold; 

In  pillage,  fierce  and  uncontroul’d ; nos 

And  now,  by  holytide  and  feast, 

From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

They  beld  debate  of  bloody  fray, 

Fought  'twixt  Loch-Katrine  and  Achray. 
Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their 
words,  mo 

Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords; 
Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near, 
Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored, 
Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword,  nu 

Though,  neighbouring  to  the  Court  of  Guard, 
Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard ; 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke, 

And  savage  oath  by  fury  Bpokc!  — 

At  length  up  started  .John  of  Brent,  17S0 
A yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent, 

A stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 

In  peace  a chaser  of  the  deer, 

In  nost  a hardy  mutineer, 

But  sfill  the  boldest  of  the  crew,  i-js 
When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 


He  grieved,  that  day  their  games  cut  short, 
Ana  marr’d  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 

And  shouted  loud,  ‘Renew  the  bowl! 

And,  while  a merry  catch  I troll,  nso 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 

Like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear.'  — 

Soldier’s  Song. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Potile 
Laid  a swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown 
bowl, 

That  there’s  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly 
black  jack,  17.1s 

And  the  seven  deadly  ains  in  a flagon  of  sack; 
Yet  whoop,  Barnaby!  off  with  thy  liquor. 

Drink  upsees  out,  and  a fig  for  the  vicar! 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a woman’s  dear  lip. 
Says,  that  Belzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly, 
And  Apollvon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry 
black  eye; 

Yet  whoop,  Jack!  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker, 

TUI  she  bloom  like  a rose,  and  a tig  for  the 
vicar! 

Onr  vicar  thus  preaches  — and  why  should  he 
not?  1745 

For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot; 
And  'Us  right  of  bis  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch, 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  onr  good  Mother 
Church. 

Yet  whoop,  bully-boys!  off  with  your  liquor, 
Sweet  Marjorie’s  the  word,  and  a fig  for  the 
vicar ! 1750 

The  warder's  challenge,  heard  without, 
Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout. 

A soldier  to  the  portal  went,  — 

‘Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent; 

And,  beat  for  jubilee  the  drum!  1755 

A maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come.'  — 
Bertram,  11  Fleming,  grey  ami  searr’d 
Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 

A harper  with  him,  and,  in  plaid 
All  muffled  close,  a mountain  maid,  neo 
Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
‘What  news?'  they  roar'd:  — ‘I  only  know, 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe, 

As  wild  and  as  untameable,  17S5 

As  the  mde  mountains  where  they  dwell, 
On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost, 

Nor  much  success  can  cither  boast.’  — 

‘But  whence  thy  captives,  friend?  such  spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil.  J7T0 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp; 
Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp, 

Get  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land, 

The  leader  of  a juggler-band.’  — 

‘No,  comrade;  — no  such  fortune  mine.  1775 
After  the  fight,  these  sought  our  line, 
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That  aged  harper  and  the  girl, 

And,  having  audience  of  the  Karl, 

Mar  bade  I should  purvey  them  steed. 

And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed,  nso 
Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm, 

For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm.’  — 
‘Hear  ye  his  boast!’  cried  John  of  Brent, 
Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent, 

‘Shall  he  strike  doc  beside  our  lodge,  itss 
And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 
To  pay  the  forester  his  lee  I 
I’ll  have  my  share  howe'er  it  be, 

Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee.’  — 
Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood;  1790 
And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood, 

Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife, 

Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife; 

But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between, 

And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen : — 
So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 
The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 
The  Bavage  soldiery,  amazed, 

As  on  descended  angel  gazed; 

Even  hardy  Brent,  abash’d  and  tamed,  isoo 
Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 

Boldly  she  spoke,  — ‘Soldiers,  attend! 
My  fatter  was  the  soldier’s  friend: 

Cheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led, 

And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled.  isos 
Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong, 

Should  exile’s  daughter  suffer  wrong.’  — 
Answered  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill,  — 

‘I  shame  me  of  the  part  I play’d:  1810 

And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid! 

An  outlaw  I by  forest-laws, 

And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Rose,  — if  Rose  be  living  now,’  — 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow,  ms 
‘Must  hear  such  age,  I think,  as  thou.  — 
Hear  ye,  my  mates;  I go  to  call 
The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  hall: 

There  lies  my  halbert  on  the  floor; 

And  ho  that  steps  my  halbert  o'er,  isjo 
To  do  the  maid  injurious  part, 

My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  Ins  heart!  — 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough: 

Ye  all  know  John  de  Brent.  Enough.’  — 

Their  Captain  came,  a gallant  young,  — 
(Of  Tullibardine’s  house  he  sprung,) 

Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight: 

Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light, 

And,  though  by  courtesy  controuj’d, 
Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold,  isso 
The  high-bom  maiden  ill  could  brook 
The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 
And  dauntless  eye;  — and  yet,  in  sooth, 
Young  Lewis  was  a generous  youth; 

But  Ellen’s  lovely  face  and  mien,  isss 
111  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene, 


Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange, 

Ana  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 
‘Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid! 
Come  ye  to  seek  a champion’s  aid,  1940 
On  palfrey  white,  with  harper  hoar, 

Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  V 

Does  thy  high  quest  a knight  require, 

Or  may  the  venture  suit  a squire?’  — 

Her  dark  eye  flash’d ; — she  paused  and  sigh'd, 
‘O  what  have  I to  do  witn  pride!  — 

— Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and 
strife, 

A suppliant  for  a father's  life, 

I crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a ring,  isso 

The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims, 

Given  by  the  Monarch  to  Fitz-James.’ 

The  signet  ring  young  Lewis  took, 

With  deep  respect  and  alter’d  look; 

And  said,  — ‘This  ring  our  duties  own : ism 
And,  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 

In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil’d, 

Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  failed. 

Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates, 

The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits,  isso 
Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour; 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  best,  for  service  or  array. 

Permit  I marshall  you  the  way,’  — 186S 

But,  ere  she  fallow'd,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race. 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took; 
But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look, 

On  the  reluctant  maiden’s  hold 

Forced  bluntly  back  the  proffer’d  gold;  — 

‘Forgive  a haughty  English  heart, 

And  oh  forget  its  ruder  part!  ms 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share, 

Which  in  ray  barret  cap  I’ll  bear, 
Perchance  in  jeopardy  of  war, 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar.’  — 
With  thanks,  — 'twas  all  she  could,  — the 
maid  isso 

His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 

Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent: 

‘My  lady  safe,  O let  your  grace 
Give  me  to  see  my  master’s  facel  isss 
His  minstrel  I,  — to  share  his  doom 
Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  house  their  lyres, 

Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known  1090 
But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 

With  the  Chief’s  birth  begins  our  care; 
Our  harp  must  sooth  the  infant  heir, 
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Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase;  less 
In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep, 

We  cheer  his  board,  we  sooth  his  sleep, 
Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse, 

A doleful  tribute!  o’er  his  hearse. 

Then  let  mo  share  his  captive  lot;  isoo 
It  is  my  right  — deny  it  not!’  — 

‘Little  we  reck,’  said  John  of  Brent, 

‘We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent; 

Nor  wot  we  how  a name  — a word  — 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a lord:  1906 

Yet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part,  — 

God  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert! 

And,  but  I loved  to  drive  the  deer, 

More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 

I had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here.  1910 

Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me; 

Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  see.’  — 


Then,  from  a rusted  iron  hook, 

A bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took, 
Lighted  a torch,  and  Allan  led  1915 

Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pass’d,  where  deep  within, 
Spoke  prisoner’s  moan,  and  fetters’  din; 
Through  rugged  vaults,  where,  loosely  stored, 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headman’s  sword, 
And  many  an  hideous  engine  grim, 

For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing  limb. 

By  artists  form’d  who  deem’d  it  shame 
And  sin  to  give  their  work  a name. 

They  halted  at  a low-brow’d  porch,  ' 1995 

And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch, 

While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  rolled, 
And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 

They  entered:  — ’twas  a prison-room 
Of  stern  security  and  gloom,  1930 

Yet  not  a dungeon;  for  the  day 
Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 

And  rude  and  antique  garniture 
Decked  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor; 
Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old  193s 

Deem’d  fit  for  captive  noble’s  hold. 

‘Here,’  said  De  Brent,  ‘thou  may’st  remain 
Till  the  Leech  visit  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell, 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well.’  — 1940 

Retiring  then  the  bolt  he  drew, 

And  the  lock’s  murmurs  growl’d  anew. 
Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bed 
A captive  feebly  raised  his  head; 

The  wondering  Minstrel  looked,  and  knew 
Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu! 

For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought, 
They,  erring,  deem’d  the  Chief  he  sought. 
As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more,  1950 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  band, 

Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand,  — 


So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu' 

And  oft  his  fevered  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides  1915 
Lie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tides, 

That  shake  her  frame  with  ceaseless  beat, 
Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat;  — 

01  how  unlike  her  course  at  seal 

Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea!  — 1990 

Soon  as  the  Minstrel  he  could  scan, 

— ‘What  of  thy  lady?  — of  my  clan?  — 
My  mother?  — Douglas?  — tell  me  all! 
Have  they  been  ruined  in  my  fall? 

Ah,  yes!  or  wherefore  art  thou  here!  1995 
Yet  speak,  — speak  boldly,  — do  not 
fear.’  — 

(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew, 

Was  choked  with  grief  and  terror  too).  — 
‘Who  fought  — who  fled?  — Old  man,  be 
brief;  — 

Some  might  — for  they  had  lost  their  Chief. 
Who  basely  live?  — who  bravely  died?’  — 
‘O,  calm  thee,  Chief!’  the  Minstrel  cried, 
‘Ellen  is  safe ;’  — ‘For  that,  thank  Heaven !’ 
‘And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given!  — 
The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well,  1975 

And,  for  thy  clan,  — on  field  or' fell, 

Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told 
Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 

Thy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent, 

Though  many  a goodly  bough  is  rent.’  — 


The  Chieftain  roared  his  form  on  high, 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye; 

But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Chequer’d  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 

— ‘Hark,  Minstrel!  I have  heard  thee  play, 
With  measure  bold  on  festal  day, 

In  yon  lone  isle,  . . . again  where  ne’er 
Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear!  . . . 
That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high, 

O'er  Dermid’s  race  our  victorv.  1990 

Strike  it!  — and  then,  (for  well  thou  canst,) 
Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced, 

Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight, 

When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might. 

HI  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears  199s 

The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears! 
These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish  then 
For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men, 

And  my  free  spirit  burst  away, 

As  if  it  soared  from  battle-fray.’  — 9000 

The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obey’d,  — 
Slow  on  the  harp  his  band  he  laid ; 

But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 
He  witness’d  from  the  mountain's  height, 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night,  3006 
Awaken’d  the  full  power  of  song, 

And  bore  him  in  career  along; 

As  shallop  launch’d  on  river’s  tide, 

That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side, 
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But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream,  2010 
Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning's  beam. 

Battle  of  Beaf  an  Dttine. 

‘The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Ben-venue, 

For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch-Acbray  — mis 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 

So  lone  a lake,  so  sweet  a strand  1 — 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

No  ripple  on  the  lake. 

Upon  her  eyrie  nods  the  erne,  2020 
The  deer  has  sought  the  brake; 

The  small  birds  will  not  Bing  aloud, 

The  springing  trout  lies  still, 

So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder-cloud, 
That  swathes,  as  with  a purple  shroud,  502s 
Uenledi’s  distant  hill. 

Is  it  the  thunders  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread, 

Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 
The  warrior's  measured  tread?  2030 

Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 
That  on  the  thicket  streams. 

Or  do  they  dash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  beams? 

— I see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar,  103s 
I see  the  Moray's  silver  star, 

Wave  o’er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far! 

To  hero  boune  for  battle-strife, 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay,  2040 

■Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 
One  glance  at  their  array! 

‘Their  light-arm’d  archers  far  and  near 
Survey'd  the  tangled  ground, 

Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear,  2046 
A twilight  forest  frown’d. 

Their  barded  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stern  battalia  crowned. 

No  cymbal  clash'd,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum;  soso 

Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang, 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 

There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shako 
Or  wave  their  flags  abroad; 

Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake,  2065 
That  shadow'd  o*er  their  road. 

Their  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring, 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe; 

Nor  spy  a trace  of  living  thing. 

Save  when  they  stirred  the  roe;  aoso 
The  host  moves,  like  a deep-seawave, 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pnde  to  brave, 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 

The  lake  is  passed,  and  now  they  gain 
A narrow  and  a broken  plain,  2066 

Before  the  Trosach’s  rugged  jaws; 

And  here  the  horse  and  spear-men  pause, 


While  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen, 

Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

‘At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a yell  2070 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 

As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 
Had  peal’d  the  banner-cry  of  hell  I 
Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven,  so-s 
The  archery  appear: 

For  life!  for  life)  their  flight  they  ply  — 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle  cry, 

And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high. 

And  broad-swords  flashing  to  the  sky,  20S0 
Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 

Onward  they  dnve,  in  dreadful  race, 
Pursuers  and  pursued; 

Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 

How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place,  aosi 
The  spearmen’s  twilight-wood? 

— ‘Down,  down,’  cried  Mar,  ‘vour  lances 

down! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  I’ 

Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown, 

That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown  joso 
At  once  lay  levell’d  low; 

And  closely  shouldering  aide  to  side, 

The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide.  — 

— ‘We’ll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 

Aa  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game!  20*5 

They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer, 

Well  drive  them  back  as  tame.’  — 

‘Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course, 
The  relics  of  the  archer-force, 

Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam,  2100 
Right  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  come. 

Above  the  tidp,  each  broad-sword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light, 

Each  targe  was  dark  below; 

And  with  the  ocean's  mighty  swing,  210s 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest’s  wing, 
They  hurl’d  them  on  the  foe. 

I heard  the  lance’s  shivering  crash, 

As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  asb ; 

I heard  the  broad  sword's  deadly  dang,  2110 
Aa  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang.' 

But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rear-ward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan  Alpine’s  flank,  — 

— *My  banner-man  advance  I 
I see,  he  cried,  ’their  column  shake. — 2115 
Now,  gallants!  for  your  ladies’  sake. 
Upon  them  with  the  lancet’  — 

The  horsemen  dash’d  among  the  route, 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom; 

Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out, 
They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine’s  best  are  backward  borne  — 
Where,  where,  was  Roderick  then! 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 
W’ere  worth  a thousand  men.  ini 
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And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 
The  battle's  tide  was  poured; 

Vanish'd  the  Saxon’s  struggling  spear, 
Vanish’d  the  mountain  sword. 

As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep,  2 no 
Receives  her  roaring  linn, 

As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 

So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass ; 313s 

None  linger  now  upon  the  plain, 

Save  those  who  ne’er  shall  fight  again. 

‘Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din, 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 

— Minstrel,  away!  the  work  of  fate  3140 
Is  bearing  on : its  issue  wait, 

Where  the  rude  Trosach’s  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine’s  lake  and  isle.  — 

Grey  Ben-venue  I soon  repassed, 
Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast  314s 
The  sun  is  set;  — the  clouds  are  met, 
The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 
An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given; 

Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  glen, 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 

I heeded  not  the  eddying  surge, 

Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge. 
Mine  ear  but  heard  that  sullen  sound, 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground, 
And  spoke  the  stern  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  life, 
Seeming,  to  minstrel-ear,  to  toll 
The  dirge  of  many  a passing  soul 

‘Nearer  it  comes  — the  dim-wood  glen  siso 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen, 

But  not  in  mingled  tide; 

The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth, 

And  overhang  its  side;  216s 

While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  dark’ning  cloud  of  Saxon  spears. 

At  weary  bay  each  shatter’d  band. 

Eyeing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand; 

Their  banners  stream  like  tatter’d  sail,  2170 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale, 

And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Mark’d  the  fell  havock  of  the  day. 

‘Viewing  the  mountain’s  ridge  askance, 
The  Saxons  stood  in  sullen  trance,  2176 
Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance, 

And  cried  — ‘Behold  yon  islel  — 

Seel  none  are  left  to  guard  its  strand, 

But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand. 

Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band  2180 
Their  booty  wont  to  pile;  — 

My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store, 

To  him  will  swim  a bow-shot  o’er, 

And  loose  a shallop  from  the  shore. 


Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war-wolf  then,  21W 
Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.’  — 
Forth  from  the  ranks  a spearman  sprung. 
On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung, 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave:  — 

All  saw  the  deed  — the  purpose  knew,  21*0 
And  to  their  clamours  Ben-venue 
A mingled  echo  gave; 

The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer, 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear, 

And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer.  2193 
’Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 

Pour'd  down  at  once  the  lowering  heaven; 
A whirlwind  swept  Loch-Katrine's  breast. 
Her  billows  rear'd  their  snowy  crest. 

Well  for  the  swimmer  swell’d  they  high,  2200 
To  mar  the  Highland-marksman’s  eye; 

For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and  hail, 
The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  Gael.  — 

In  vain.  — He  nears  the  isle  — and  lo! 
His  hand  is  on  a shallop’s  bow.  22us 

— Just  then  a flash  of  lightning  came, 

It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  flame ; — 
I mark'd  Duncraggan’s  widow'd  dome, 
Behind  an  oak  I saw  her  stand, 

A naked  dirk  gleam’d  in  her  hand:  — 2210 
It  darken'd,  — but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  1 heard  a dying  groan;  — 
Another  flash!  — the  spearman  floats 
A weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 

And  the  stern  Matron  o’er  him  stood,  22M 
Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

‘Revenge!  revenge!'  the  Saxons  cried, 
The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  replied. 

Despite  the  elemental  rage, 

Again  they  hurried  to  engage;  3220 

But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a knight, 
Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a crag. 
Waved  ’twixt  the  hosts  a milk-white  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side  2225 

Rung  forth  a truce-note  high  and  wide, 
While,  in  the  monarch’s  name,  afar 
An  heralds  voice  forbade  the  war. 

For  Bothweil's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold, 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold.'  22J0 

— But  there  the  lay  made  sudden  stand, 
The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel's  hand! 

Oft  had  he  stolen  a glance,  to  spy 

How  Roderick  brooked  his  minstrelsy: 

At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  chime,  2234 
With  lifted  band,  kept  feeble  time; 

That  motion  ceased,  — yet  feeling  strong 
Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song; 

At  length,  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 
The  minstrel  melody  can  hear:  2240 

His  face  grows  sharp,  — his  bands  are 
clench'd, 

As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrench'd; 
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Set  are  his  teeth,  his.  fading  eye 
Is  sternly  fixed  on  vacancy;  — 

Thus,  motionless,  and  moanlcss,  drew  mi 
His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu ! — 
Old  Allan-bano  look'd  on  aghast, 

While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  pass'd: 

But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled, 

He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead.  mo 

Lament. 

‘And  art  thou  cold,  and  lowly  laid, 

Thy  foeman’s  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbanc’s  boast,  Clan-Alpine’s  shade! 
For  thee  shall  none  a requiem  say? 

— For  thee,  — who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay, 
For  thee,  ofBothwell's  house  the  Btay, 

The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line, 

E’en  in  this  prison-house  of  tbine, 

111  wail  for  Alpine's  honour’d  pinel 

‘What  groans  shall  yonder  vallies  fill!  rm 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill  I 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill, 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done, 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won, 

Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun!  ms 
There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line, 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine.  — 
O woe  for  Alpine’s  honour'd  pinel 
Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage  I — 

The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage,  ino 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 

Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain! 

And,  when  its  notes  awake  agnin, 

Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain, 

Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine,  mi 
And  mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine, 

To  wail  Clan-Alpine’s  honour'd  pine.'  — 

Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart. 
Remained  in  lordly  bower  apart, 

Where  play’d,  with  many-colour'd  gleams, 
Through  storied  pane  the  rising  beams. 

In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  faff, 

And  lighten’d  up  a tapestried  wall, 

And  for  her  use  a menial  train 
A rich  collation  spread  in  vain.  ms 

The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay, 
Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray; 

Or,  if  she  look’d,  'twas  but  to  say, 

With  better  omen  dawn’d  the  day 
In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high  mo 
The  dun  deer’s  hide  for  canopy; 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 
The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared, 

While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side, 

Her  station  claim'd  with  jealous  pride,  ms 
And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game, 
Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Graeme, 
Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made, 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray’d.  — 


Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known 
Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gone. 
But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head! 

The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 
Whnt  distant  music  has  the  power 
To  win  her  in  this  woeful  hour!  mi 

'Twas  from  a turret  that  o'crhung 
Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

Lay  of  the  imprisoned  Huntsman. 

‘My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 

My  idle  grey-hound  loathes  his  food. 

My  horse  is  weaiy  of  his  stall,  saio 

And  I am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 

I wish  I were  as  I have  been. 

Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 

With  bended  bow  and  bloou-hound  free, 
For  that’s  the  life  is  meet  for  me.  jus 

‘I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time. 

From  yon  dull  steeple’s  drowsy  chime, 

Or  mark  it  as  the  sun-beams  crawl, 

Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 

The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring,  assu 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing; 

These  towers,  although  a king’s  they  be, 
Have  not  a hall  of  joy  for  me. 

‘No  more  at  dawning  mom  I rise, 

And  sun  myself  in  Ellen’s  eyes,  jsm 

Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through, 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 

A blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet, 

And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 

While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee,  — asso 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me!’  — 


The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said, 

The  list'ner  had  not  turn’d  her  head; 

It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear, 

When  light  a footstep,  struck  her  ear,  asst 
And  Snowdoun’s  graceful  Knight  was  near. 
She  turn’d  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 

‘0  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James I’  she  said; 
‘How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid  asto 
Pay  the  deep  debt’  — ‘O  say  not  so! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 

Not  mine,  alas!  the  boon  to  give, 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live; 

I can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid,  s**s 
With  Scotland’s  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 

No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lead  bis  better  mood  aside. 

Come,  Ellen,  cornel  — ’tis  more  than  time, 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning-prime.’  — 
With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung. 

As  to  a brother’s  arm  she  clung. 

Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear, 

And  gently  whispered  hope  and  cheer; 

Her  faultering  steps  half  led,  half  staid,  mi 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade, 
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Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  lieht, 

A thronging  scone  of  figures  bright:  53*0 

It  glow'd  on  Ellen’s  dazzled  sight. 

As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer-even, 

And,  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames.  mi 

Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  staid: 

A few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 

Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed: 

For  him  she  sought,  who  own’d  this  state. 
The  dreaded  Prince  whose  will  was  fate!  — 
She  gazed  on  many  a princely  port. 

Might  well  have  ruled  a royal  court; 

On  many  a splendid  garb  she  gazed,  — 
Then  turn’d  bewilder'd  and  amazed,  j$;» 
For  all  stood  bare;  and,  in  the  room, 
Fitz-James  nlone  wore  cap  and  plume. 

To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent; 

On  him  each  courtier’s  eye  was  bent. 

Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen,  mo 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green, 

The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring,  — 

And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  King! 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain  breast, 
Slides  from  the  rock  thals  gave  it  rest,  mi 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay. 

And  at  the  Monarch’s  feet  she  lay: 

No  word  her  choking  voice  commands,  — 
She  shew’d  the  ring  — she  clasp’d  her  hands. 

0 I not  a moment  could  he  brook,  m<> 
The  generous  Prince,  that  suppliant  look! 
Gently  he  raised  her,  — and,  the  while, 
Check'd  with  a glance  the  circle's  smile: 
Graceful,  bnt  grnve,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss’d:  — mi 
‘Yes,  Fair;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-James 
The  fealtv  of  Scotland  claims. 

To  him  thy  woes,  thv  wishes,  bring, 

He  will  redeem  his  signet-ring. 

Ask  nought  for  Douglas;  — yestereven,  moo 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven : 
Wrong  hath  he  hail  from  slanderous  tongue, 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 

We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  loud; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause. 

Our  council  aided,  and  our  laws. 

1 stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stern, 
With  stout  De  Vaux  and  grey  Glcncaim;  j 
And  Bothwell’s  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne.  — j 
Bnt,  lovely  infidel,  how  now? 

What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow? 

Lord  James  of  Dougins,  lend  thine  aid; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid.’  — j 


Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 

The  Monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour, 

The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power,  — 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice,  M50 
Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice! 

Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  nature's  raptures  long  should  pry; 

He  stepp’d  between  — ‘Nay,  Douglas,  nay, 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away!  ms 

The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 

That  brought  this’  happy  chance  to  speed.  — 
Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I stray 
In  life’s  more  low  but  happier  way, 

'Tis  under  name  which  veils  my  power, 
Nor  falsely  veils  — for  Stirling’s  tower 
Of  yore  t&e  name  of  Snowdoun  claims, 

And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 
Thus  watch  I o’er  insulted  laws, 

Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause.’  — 
Then,  in  a tone  apart  and  low, 

— ‘Ah.  little  trait’ress!  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought, 
What  vanity  full  dearly  bought. 

Join’d  to  thine  eye’s  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Ben-venue, 

In  dangerous  hour,  and  nil  but  gave 
Thy  Monarch's  life  to  mountain-glaive !’  — 
Aloud  he  spoke  — ‘Thou  still  dost  hold 
That  little  talisman  of  gold,  _><«.■. 

Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James’s  ring  — 
What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King?'  — 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guessed, 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast; 

But,  with  that  consciousness,  there  came  mso 
A lightning  of  her  fears  for  Graeme, 

And  more  she  deem'd  the  monarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 
Rebellious  broad-sword  boldly  drew; 

And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true,  mss 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu.  — 
‘Forbear  thy  suit:  — the  King  of  Kings 
Alone  can  stay  life’s  parting  wings. 

I know  his  heart,  I knew  his  hand, 

Have  shared  his  cheer , and  proved  his 
brand ; — mso 

My  fairest  earldom  would  I give 
To  bid  Clan-Alpine’s  Chieftain  livel  — 
Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave? 

No  other  captive  friend  to  save?'  — 
Blushing,  she  turn’d  her  from  the  King,  34ns 
And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring, 

As  if  she  wish’d  her  sire  to  speak 
The  suit  that  stain’d  her  glowing  cheek.  — 
‘Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force, 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course,  wo 
Malcolm,  come  forth  1’ — And,  at  the  word, 
Down  kneel'd  the  Graeme  to  Scotland's  Lord. 
‘For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues. 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues, 
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Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile,  3475 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile, 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 

A refuge  for  an  outlaw’d  man, 

Dishonouring  thus  tby  loyal  name.  — 

Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme!’ 

His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung, 

The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  dung, 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band, 

And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 


Harp  of  the  North,  farewell  I The  hills  grow  [ 
dark,  34SS  1 

On  purple  peaks  a deeper  shade  desce  nding ; | 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her 
spark,  [ing.  } 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wend- 
Kesume  thy  wizard-elm  1 the  fountain  lending, 
And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  Nature’s  vespers 
blending, 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea, 
Andherd-boy’s  eveningpipe,  and  hum  of  hous-  1 
ing  bee.  | 


Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel-Harp!  ■ 
Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway, 

And  little  reck  I of  the  censure  sharp 
May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 

Much  have  I owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long 
way 

Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never 
known, 

When  on  the  weary  night  dawn’d  wearier  day, 
And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devour'd  alone. 

That  I o’erlive  such  woes,  Enchantress!  is 
thine  own. 

Hark!  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire, 
Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy 
string! 

’Tis  now  a Seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 
'Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy’s  frolic  wing. 

Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 
Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell, 

And  now  the  mountain-breezes  scarcely  bring 
A wandering  witch -note  of  the  distant 
spell  — 2510 

And  now,  'tis  silent  all!  — Enchantress,  fare 
thee  well! 


HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE.. 


Henry  Klrke  While,  the  eon  oft  botcher,  wo*  horn 
*t  Nottingham  In  1786.  In  hla  fourteenth  year  he  wan 
apprenticed  to  a stocking  weaver , but  not*  wbhlng  to 
stay  there,  wm  placed  under  an  attorney,  and  studied 
the  law  for  the  apace  of  two  yean,  during  which  period 
he  alao  Improved  bin  education  by  atudying  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  and  aeverai  of  the  aclcncea;  he  gained  at  thia 
period  two  prize*.  awarded  for  the  best  English  com- 
position by  the  Monthly  Preceptor,  a London  Magazine. 
In  1803,  he  publiahed  a volnme  of  poema,  which  waa 
severely  criticised  by  the  Monthly  Review;  this  had  a 
great  effect  upon  the  young  poet , but  an  encouraging 


letter  from  Mr.  Southey  helped  to  take  away  thia  dis- 
agreeable impression.  He  whs  Assisted  with  funds  to 
enable  him  to  enter  college,  which  he  did  at  Cambridge, 
where  however  he  studied  so  hard,  that  it  shattered 
his  constitution  beyond  recovery , and  he  died  in  1806, 
aged  twenty  one.  Thia  poet  owes  his  renown  to  Mr. 
Southey  who  publiahed  a book  entitled  ‘The  Remains  of 
Henry  Klrke  White*  In  which  ample  justice  is  done  to 
the  memory  of  the  young  poet.  Ho  was  more  distinguish- 
ed for  tho  amiability  of  his  disposition  and  purity  of  his 
sentiment*  than  for  his  poetry;  but  he  died  too  young  to 
enable  us  to  judge  fairly  of  the  latter. 


A HYMN  FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

O Lord!  another  day  ia  flown, 

And  we,  a lonely  band, 

Are  met  once  more  before  thy  throne, 
To  bless  thy  fost’ring  hand. 

And  wilt  thou  bend  a listening  ear, 

To  praises  low  as  ours? 

Thou  wilt  I for  thou  dost  love  to  hear 
The  song  which  meekness  pours. 

And,  Jesus,  thon  thy  smiles  wilt  deign, 
As  we  before  thee  pray; 

For  thou  didst  bless  line  infant  train, 
And  we  are  less  than  they. 

Oh,  let  thy  grace  perform  its  part, 

And  let  contention  cease; 

And  shed  abroad  in  every  heart 
Thine  everlasting  peace  I 


Thus  chasten’d,  cleans'd,  entirely  thine, 

A flock  bv  Jesus  led; 

The  Sun  of  holiness  shall  shine 
In  glory  on  our  head.  10 

And  thou  wilt  turn  our  wandering  feet, 
And  thou  wilt  bless  our  way? 

Till  worlds  shall  fade,  and  faith  shall  greet 
The  dawn  of  lasting  day. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  PROGRESS. 

Through  sorrow’s  night,  and  danger’s  path, 
Amid  the  deepening  gloom, 

We,  soldiers  of  an  injured  king, 

Are  marching  to  the  tomb. 

There,  when  the  turmoil  is  no  more,  5 
And  all  our  powers  decay, 

Our  cold  remains  in  solitude 
Shall  sleep  the  years  away. 
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Our  labour*  done,  securely  laid 
In  this  our  last  retreat,  10 

Unheeded,  o'er  our  silent  dust 
The  storms  of  life  shall  beat 

Vet  uot  thus  lifeless,  thus  inane, 

The  vital  spark  shall  lie, 

For  o’er  life’s  wreck  that  spark  shall  rise 
To  see  its  kindred  sky. 

These  ashes  too,  this  little  dost. 

Our  Father’s  care  shall  keep, 

Till  the  last  angel  rise,  and  break 
The  long  and  dreary  sleep.  to 

Then  love’s  soft  dew  o’er  every  eye 
Shall  shed  its  mildest  rays. 

And  the  long  silent  dust  shall  burst 
With  shouts  of  endless  praise. 

TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMROSE. 

Mild  offspring  of  a dark  and  sullen  sire  I 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine, 

Was  nursed  in  whirling  storms, 

And  cradled  in  the  winds  — 

Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  questioned 
Winter’s  sway,  a 

And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight, 
Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 
To  mark  his  victory. 

In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year, 
Serene  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale,  to 
Unnoticed  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtue  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the 
storms 

Of  chill  adversity,  — in  some  lone  walk 
Of  life  she  rears  her  head,  u 

Obscure  and  unobserved; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her 
blows, 

Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast, 

And  hardens  her  t,o  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life.  jo 

THE  8TAR  OP  BETHLEHEM. 

When,  marshall’d  on  the  nightly  plain. 

The  glittering  host  bestud  the  sky, 

One  star  alone,  of  all  the  train, 

Can  fix  the  sinner’s  wandering  eye. 

Hark!  hark!  to  Cod  the  chorus  breaks,  s 
From  every  host,  from  every  gem; 

But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks. 

It  is  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I rode. 

The  storm  was  loud,  — the  night  was 
dark,  — 10 

The  ocean  yawn’d  and  rudely  blow’d 
The  wind  that  toss’d  my  foundering  bark. 


Deep  horror,  then,  my  vitals  froze, 

Death-struck,  I ceased  the  tide  to  stem; 

When  suddenly  a star  arose,  — is 

It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  ray  all, 

It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease; 

And  through  the  storm  and  danger's  thrall, 
It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace.  20 

Now  safely  moor’d  — my  perils  o’er, 

I’ll  sing,  first  in  night's  diadem, 

For  ever,  and  for  evermore. 

The  Star!  — The  Star  of  Bethlehem! 


A HYMN. 

O,  Lord,  my  God,  in  mercy  turn, 

In  mercy  hear  a sinner  mourn  1 
To  thee  I call,  to  thee  I cry, 

O,  leave  me,  leave  roe  not  to  die! 

I strove  against  thee,  Lord,  I know,  s 
I spurn’d  thy  grace,  I mock'd  thy  law; 
The  hour  is  past  — the  day's  gone  by, 
And  I am  left  alone  to  die. 

O,  pleasures  past,  what  are  ye  now, 

But  thorns  about  my  bleeding  brow!  10 
Spectres  that  hover  round  my  brain, 

And  aggravate  and  mock  my  pain. 

For  pleasure  I have  given  my  soul; 

Now,  Justice,  let  thy  thunders  roll  I 
Now,  Vengeance,  smile  — and  with  a blow 
Lay  the  rebellious  ingrate  low. 

Yet,  Jesus,  Jesus!  there  I’ll  cling 
I’ll  crowd  beneath  his  sheltering  wing. 

I’ll  clasp  the  cross,  and  holding  there, 
Even  me,  oh  bliss!  — his  wrath  may  spare. 

THE  SAVOYARD'S  RETURN 
Oh!  yonder  is  the  well-known  spot, 

My  dear,  iny  long-lost  native  home, 

Oh!  welcome  is  yon  little  cot, 

Where  I shall  rest,  no  more  to  roam! 
Oh!  I have  travelled  far  and  wide,  s 

O'er  many  a distant  foreign  land  I 
Each  place,  each  province  I have  tried, 
And  sung  and  danced  my  saraband. 

But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevad, 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 

Of  distant  climes  the  false  report 
It  lured  me  from  my  native  land; 

It  bade  me  rove  — my  sole  support 
My  cymbals  and  my  saraband. 

The  woody  dell,  the  hanging  rock,  is 
The  chamois  skipping  o’er  the  heights, 
The  plain  adorned  with  many  a flock, 

And,  ohl  a thousand  more  delights, 

That  grace  yon  dear  beloved  retreat, 
Have  backward  won  my  weary  feet. 

27* 
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Now  safe  return'd  with  wandering  tired, 

No  more  my  little  home  I’ll  leave ; 

And  many  a talc  of  what  I’ve  seen 
Shall  wile  away  the  winter’s  eve. 

Oh ! I have  wander’d  far  and  wide,  J5 
O’er  many  a distant  foreign  land! 

Each  place,  each  province  I have  tried, 

And  sung  and  (lanced  my  saraband; 

Bat  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail, 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 

THE  WANDERING  BOY. 

When  the  winter  wind  whistles  along  the 
wild  moor. 

And  the  cottager  shuts  on  the  beggar  his 
door,  [fortless  eye, 
When  the  chilling  tear  stands  in  my  com- 
Oh,  bow  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  Wandering 
Boy. 

The  winter  is  cold,  and  I have  no  vest,  s 
And  my  heart  it  is  cold  as  it  beats  in  my 
breast; 

No  father,  no  mother,  no  kindred  have  I, 
For  I am  a parentless  Wandering  Boy. 

Yet  I had  a home,  and  I once  had  a sire, 
A mother  who  granted  each  infant  desire, 
Our  cottage  it  stood  in  a wood  embower’d 
vale,  rowftil  tale. 

Where  the  ring-dove  would  warble  its  sor- 

But  my  father  and  mother  were  summon'd 
away,  [a  prey; 

And  they  left  me  to  hard-hearted  strangers 
I fled  from  their  rigour  with  many  a sigh. 
And  now  I'm  a poor  little  Wandering  Boy. 

The  wind  it  is  keen,  and  the  snow  loads 
the  gale, 

And  no  one  will  list  to  my  innocent  tale; 


I’ll  go  to  the  grave  where  my  parents  both 
lie,  [ing  Boy.  20 

And  death  shall  befriend  the  poor  Wander- 


TO  THE  HERB  ROSEMARY. 
Sweet-scented  flower!  who  art  wont  to  bloom 
On  January's  frost  severe, 

And  o'er  the  wintry  desert  drear 
To  waft  thy  waste  perfume! 

Come,  thou  shaft  form  my  nosegay  now,  5 
And  1 will  bind  thee  round  my  brow, 

And  as  I twine  the  mournful  wreath. 
I’ll  weave  a melancholy  song; 

And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be  and  long. 
The  melody  of  death.  10 

Come,  funeral  flower!  who  lovest  to  dwell 
With  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb, 
And  throw  across  the  desert  gloom 
A sweet  decaying  smell. 

Come,  press  ray  lips,  and  lie  with  me  15 
Beneath  the  lowly  alder-tree, 

And  we  will  sleep  a pleasant  sleep, 
And  not  a care  shall  dare  intrude. 

To  break  the  marble  solitude, 

Bo  peaceful  and  so  deep.  20 

And  hark!  the  wind-god,  as  he  flies. 

Moans  hollow  in  the  forest  trees, 

And  sailing  on  the  gusty  breeze, 
Mysterious  music  dies. 

Sweet  flower!  that  requiem  wild  is  mine, ss 
It  warns  me  to  the  lonely  shrine. 

The  cold  turf  altar  of  the  dead; 

My  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot, 
Where  as  I lie,  by  all  forgot, 

A dying  fragrance  thou  wilt  o'er  my  ashes 
shed.  30 


JOHN  KEATS. 

John  Keats,  bom  In  London  1796,  was  at  the  a(ro  of  I Poem*,  which  wore  well  received  bjr  the  public,  end  by 
fifteen  apprentice  to  a surgeon;  however  he  paid  more  [ the  critics,  hut  the  fatal  disease  was  making  soch 
attention  to  literary  pursuits  than  to  medicine  and  mad*>  i progress  that  lie  determined  to  go  to  Italy , in  order 
a literal  translation  of  Virgil’s  jfineld.  In  1818  ho  publish-  1 by  that  means,  if  possible,  to  recover  his  health;  It  was 
ed  his  ’Endymiun’,  a Poetical  Romance;  the  work  was  of  little  use  to  him,  for  ho  died  there  a short  time  after 
severely  rrltlclsed ; which  circumstance  made  such  an  In  1820  and  thus  his  second  volume  proved  his  last. 
Impression  upon  the  young  anthor,  that  It  brought  on  a His  style  although  juvenile,  shows  a considerable  amount 
consumption,  which  eventually  terminated  his  career,  of  poetical  genius,  and  had  he  attained  a more  advanced 
Nevertheless  bo  continued  his  works  and  in  1820  wrote  age,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a renowned 
his  'Lamia*,  'Isabella’,  the  ’Eve  of  St.  Agnes’  and  other  poet. 


Ode  to  A nightingale.  ’Tis  not  through  enw  of  thv  happy  lot  s 

My  heart  aches,  and  a drowsy  numbness  But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness. 

pains  [drunk.  That  thou,  light- winged  Dryad  of  ibe 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I had  trees, 

Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains  In  some  melodious  plot 

One  minute  past,  ana  Lethe- wards  had  Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
sunk:  Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease 
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O for  a draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 
Cooled  a long  age  in  the  deep-dclrid  earth, 

T toting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 
Dance  and  Provencal  song  and  sun-burnt 
mirth 

0 for  a beaker  full  of  the  warm  south,  it. 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the 
brim. 

And  purple-stained  mouth; 

That  1 might  drink  and  leave  the  world 
unseen,  |dim:  20 

And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 
What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never 
Tcnown, 

The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other 
groan ; 

Where  palsy  shakes  a few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin, 
and  dies;  (sorrow 

Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of 

And  leadeu-eyed  despairs; 

Where.  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous 
eyes,  [morrow,  so 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to- 

Away ! away  1 for  I will  fly  to  thee 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and 
retards: 

Already  with  thee!  tender  is  the  night,  as 
And  haply  the  queen-moon  is  on  her  throne 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  fays ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light, 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes 
blown 

Thrftugh  verdurous  blooms  and  winding 
mossy  ways.  40 

1 cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 
Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the 

boughs, 

But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 

The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree 
wild:  46 

White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-fading  violets  covered  up  in  leaves; 

And  mid-May’s  eldest  child, 

The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  sum- 
mer eves.  so 

Darkling  I listen;  and  for  many  a time 
I have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful 
Death, 

Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a mused  rhvme, 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath; 


Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul 
abroad 
In  such  an  eestaey! 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I have  ears 
in  vain  — 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a sod.  so 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal 
bird! 

No  hungrv  generations  tread  thee  down; 
The  voice  I hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown: 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Kutb , when, 
sick  for  home, 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 
The  same  that  ofittimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on 
the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a bell 
To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu!  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu!  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  hill-stream. 
Up  the  hill-side;  and  now  ’tis  buried 
deep 

In  the  next  valley's  glades: 

Was  it  a vision  or  a waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  mnsic : —do  I wake  or  sleep? 


TO  AUTUMN. 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun : 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch- 
eaves  run;  [trees, 

To  bend  with  apples  the  mossed  cottage 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd  and  plump  the  ha- 
zel shells 

With  a sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never 
cease,  10 

For  summer  has  o’er-brimmed  their 
clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 

Sometimes,  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a granary  floor, 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a half-reaped  furrow  sound  asleep. 
Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while 
thy  hook  [flowers ; 

Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined 
And  sometimes  like  a gleaner  thou  dost  keep 
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Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a brook;  20 
Or  by  a cider-press  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours 
by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  spring?  Ay,  where 
arc  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft  dying 
day,  25 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 
Then  in  a wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly 
bourn ; so  |soft 

Hedge-crickets  sing;  and  now  with  tremble 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a garden  croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  from 
the  skies. 

MOONLIGHT. 

Eterne  Apollo!  that  thy  sister  fair 
Is  of  all  these  the  gentlicr-mightiest. 

When  thy  gold  breath  is  misting  in  the  west, 
She  unobserved  steals  unto  her  throne. 

And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most  alone ; 
As  if  she  bad  not  pomp  subservient; 

As  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet!  was  not  bent 


Towards  her  with  the  muses  in  thine  heart; 
As  if  the  ministering  stars  kept  not  apart, 
Waiting  for  silver-footed  messages.  10 
O Moon!  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest 
trees 

Feel  palpitations  when  thou  lookest  in: 

O Moon!  old  boughs  lisp  forth  a holier  din 
The  while  they  feel  thine  airy  fellowship. 
Thou  dost  bless  everywhere,  with  silver  lip 
Kissing  dead  things  to  life.  The  sleeping 
kinc,  [divine : 

Couched  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  field* 
Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise. 
Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes; 
And  yet  thy  benediction  passeth  not  jo 
One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 
Where  pleasure  may  be  sent:  the  nested 
wren 

Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken, 
Anil  from  beneath  a sheltering  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee;  thou  art  a relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 
Within  its  pearly  house.  — The  mighty 
deeps, 

The  monstrous  sea  is  thine  — the  myriad  sea! 
O Moon!  for  spooming  Ocean  bows  to  thee, 
And  Tellus  feels  her  forehead's  cumbrous 
load.  so 


ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 


Robert  Bloomfield,  011c  of  thectASsof  self-taught  poet*, 
was  bom  at  Hevnlngton  In  Suffolk  in  1766.  Ho  was  the 
youngest  of  six  children  whose  fattier  died,  when  Robert 
was  but  twelve  months  old.  He  received  his  first  educa- 
tion in  his  mother's  infant  school,  and  after  An  additional 
three  montha’lnstroctlon  In  writing  ho  discontinued  his  stu-  | 
dies  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  and  had  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  knowledge,  than  by  hia  own  exertions.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a «hoeiiisktr,  but  hla  delicate  constitution  ' 
would  not  permit  him  to  follow  this  line  of  business.  He 
pursued  his  education  alone,  and  in  a short  time  was  able 
to  understand  the  speeches  of  Burke  and  Fox.  His  first 


literary  productions  were  some  poems  published  in  ‘The 
London  Review*,  but  after  reading  “Thomson’s  Seasons' 
he  was  inspired  with  a wish  to  write  descriptive  poetry  ; 
therefore  he  composed  his ‘Farmer’s  Boy-,  the  publication 
of  which  mad©  him  at  once  universally  cclebrnted  in 
England.  His  fame  was  Increased  by  the  appearav.ee  of 
'Rural  Tales'.  'Ballads  and  Songs',  ‘Wild  Flowers’  Ac., 
for  which  he  wa»  rewarded  by  the  eneourngement  and 
protection  of  several  noblemen , from  whom  he  also  re- 
ceived pensions.  He  died  in  extreme  poverty  at  ShcfTord, 
August  19th  1823  at  the  age  of  fifty  seven. 


THE  BLIND  CHILD. 

Where’*  the  blind  child,  so  admirably  fair, 
With  guileless  dimples,  and  with  flaxen  hair 
That  wave*  in  ev’ry  breeze?  He’s  often 
seen 

Beside  yon  cottage  wall,  or  on  the  green, 
With  others  match’d  in  spirit  and  in  size, 
Health  on  their  cheeks,  and  rapture  in  their 
eyes.  Wear, 

That  full  expanse  of  voice  to  childhood 
Soul  of  their  sports,  is  duly  cherish'd  here: 
And,  hark,  that  laugh  is  his,  that  jovial 
cry;  — [by,  10 

He  hears  the  ball  and  trundling  hoop  brush 
And  runs  the  giddy  course  with  all  his 
might, 

A very  child  in  every  thing  but  sight; 


With  circumscribed,  but  not  abated  powers,. 
Play,  the  great  object  of  bis  infant  hours. 
In  many  a game  he  takes  a noisy  part,  i» 
And  shows  the  native  gladness  of  his  heart; 
But  soon  he  hears,  on  pleasure  all  intent. 
The  new  suggestion  and  the  quick  assent; 
The  grove  invites,  delight  fills  every  breast  — 
To  leap  the  ditch,  and  seek  the  downy  nest, 
Away  they  start;  leave  balls  and  hoops 
behind, 

And  one  companion  leave  — the  boy  is  blind ! 
His  fancy  paints  their  distant  paths  so  gay, 
That  childish  fortitude  awhile  gives  way: 

He  feels  his  dreadful  loss;  — yet  short  the 
pain  25 

Soon  he  resumes  his  cheerfulness  again, 
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Pondering;  how  best  his  moments  to  employ, 
He  sings  his  little  songs  of  nameless  joy ; 
Creeps  on  the  warm  green  turf  for  many 
an  hour,  (flower;  so 
And  plucks  by  chance  the  white  and  yellow 
Smoothing  their  stems,  while  resting  on 
his  knees, 

He  binds  a nosegay  which  he  never  secs; 
Along  the  homeward  path  then  feels  his 
way, 

Lifting  his  brow  against  the  shining  day, 
And,  with  a playful  rapture  round  his  eyes, 
Presents  a sighing  parent  with  the  prize. 


THE  KAKE.NHAM  GHOST. 

The  lawns  were  dry  in  Euston-park; 

(Here  truth  inspire  my  tale)  — 

The  lonely  footpath,  still  and  dark, 

Led  over  hill  and  dale. 

Benighted  was  an  ancient  dame,  s 

And  fearful  haste  she  made. 

To  gain  the  vale  of  Fakenham, 

And  hail  its  willow  shade. 

Her  footsteps  knew  no  idle  stops, 

But  followed  faster  still;  to 

And  echoed  to  the  darksome  copse 
That  whispered  on  the  bill; 

Where  clamorous  rooks,  yet  scarcely  hushed, 
Bespoke  a peopled  shade: 

And  many  a wing  the  foliage  brushed,  is 
And  hovering  circuits  made. 

The  dappled  herd  of  grazing  deer, 

That  sought  the  shades  by  day, 

Now  started  from  her  path  with  fear, 

And  gave  the  stranger  way.  to 

Darker  it  grew;  and  darker  fears 
Came  o’er  her  troubled  mind; 

When  now  a short  quick  step  she  hears 
Come  patting  close  behind. 

She  turned;  it  stopped!  — nought  could 
■ she  see  # ss 

Upon  the  gloomy  plain! 

But,  as  she  strove  the  sprite  to  flee, 

She  heard  the  same  again. 

Now  terror  seized  her  quaking  frame; 

For,  where  the  path  was  bare,  30 

The  trotting  ghost  kept  on  the  same; 

She  muttered  many  a prayer. 

Tet  once  again,  amidst  her  fright, 

She  tried  what  sight  could  do; 

When  through  the  cheating  glooms  of  night, 
A monster  stood  in  view. 

Regardless  of  whate’er  she  felt, 

It  followed  down  the  plain; 

She  owned  her  sins,  and  down  she  knelt, 
And  said  her  prayers  ugain.  so 


Then  on  she  sped;  and  hope  grew  strong, 
The  white  park-gate  in  view; 

W'hich  pushing  hard,  so  long  it  swung 
That  ghost  and  all  passed  through. 

Loud  fell  the  gate  againsf  the  post!  is 

Her  heart-strings  like  to  crack; 

For  much  she  feared  the  grisly  ghost, 
Would  leap  upon  her  back. 

Still  on,  pat,  pat,  the  goblin  went, 

As  it  had  done  before;  so 

Her  strength  and  resolution  spent, 

She  faiuted  at  the  door. 

Out  came  her  husband,  much  surprised; 

Out  came  her  daughter  dear: 
Good-natured  souls!  all  unadvised  ss 

Of  what  they  had  to  fear. 

The  candle’s  gleam  pierced  through  the  night, 
Some  short  space  o’er  the  green; 

And  there  the  little  trotting  sprite 
Distinctly  might  be  seen.  so 

An  ass’s  foal  had  lost  its  dam, 

Within  the  spacious  park; 

And  simple  as  the  playful  lamb, 

Had  followed  in  the  dark. 

No  goblin  he;  no  imp  of  sin;  ss 

No  crimes  had  ever  known; 

They  took  the  shaggy  stranger  in. 

And  reared  him  as  their  own. 

His  little  hoofs  would  rattle  round, 

Upon  the  cottage  floor;  70 

The  matron  learned  to  love  the  sound 
That  frightened  her  before. 

A favourite  the  ghost  became; 

And  ’twas  his  fate  to  thrive; 

And  long  he  lived,  and  spread  his  fame,  74 
And  kept  the  joke  alive. 

For  many  a laugh  went  through  the  vale; 

And  some  couviction  too:  — 

Each  thought  some  other  goblin  tale 
Perhaps  was  just  as  true.  mi 


solitude. 

Welcome  silence!  welcome  pence  1 
O most  welcome,  holy  shade! 

Thus  I prove,  as  years  increase, 

My  heart  and  soul  for  quiet  made. 

Thus  I fix  my  firm  belief,  » 

While  rapture's  gushing  tears  descend, 
That  every  flower  and  every  leaf 
Is  moral  truth’s  unerring  friend. 

I would  not,  for  a world  of  gold, 

That  nature’s  lovely  faoe  should  tire;  10 
Fountain  of  blessings  yet  untold; 

Pure  source  of  intellectual  fire! 
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Fancy's  lair  buds,  the  germs  of  song, 
Unquickencd  'midst  the  world’s  rude  strife, 
Shall  sweet  retirement  render  strong,  is 
And  morning  silence  bring  to  life. 

• 

Then  tell  me  not  that  I shall  grow 

Forlorn,  that  fields  and  woods  will  cloy; 
From  nature  and  her  changes  flow, 

An  everlasting  tide  of  joy.  ao 

1 grant  that  summer  heats  will  burn, 

That  keen  will  come  the  frosty  night; 


But  both  shall  please;  and  each  in  turn 
Yield  reason’s  most  supreme  delight. 

Build  me  a shrine,  and  I could  kneel  u 
To  rural  gods,  or  prostrate  fall; 

Did  I not  see,  did  1 not  feel, 

That  one  Great  Spirit  governs  all. 

0 heaven  permit  that  I may  lie, 

. Where  o’er  my  corpse  green  branches 
wave ; so 

And  those  who  from  life’s  tumults  fly, 

With  kindred  feelings  press  my  grave. 


ANNA  LETITIA  BARBAULD. 


Anna  Letitia  Barbautd,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Aiken, 
tv as  bom  in  Leicestershire  in  1743.  She  received  a good 
education  and  early  imbibed  a knowledge  of  classical 
literature.  In  1768  ahe  removed  with  her  parents  to 
Warrington  where  she  enjoyed  much  intellectual  society. 
She  early  dliUnguiahed  herself  by  her  uncommon  rtponcna 
of  judgment  and  in  1773  published  her  first  work, 
‘Miscellaneous  poems',  fonr  editions  of  which  were  called 
for  In  one  year  and  a 'Colloction  of  proae-plecca*,  some 
of  which  were  written  by  her  brother.  In  1774  aho 
married  a dissenting  minister  whokept  a school  near  Dies 
in  Suffolk  and  participated  with  him  in  the  task  of  in- 
atroetlon.  In  1775  sho  produced  a volume  of  devotional 
pieces  complied  Bom  the  Psalms.  Iter  celebrated  'Early 
Lessons'  and  'Hymns  iu  Prose  for  children'.  After  a tour 
to  tho  Continent  with  Iter  husband  she  employed  lteraelf 
with  wriUng  upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  taking  the  port 


of  the  Whigs.  She  assisted  hor  father  in  his  'Evenings  at 
Home  for  children’  and  edited  in  1804,  'Correspondence 
of  Richardson'  to  which  ahe  wrote  her  elegant  life  of  the 
uoveliat.  Mrs  B.  also  wrote  many  introductions  to 
works  published  by  the  moat  celebrated  authors  of  hor 
time  In  1808  she  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  bus. 
band  and  itaa  expressed  her  deep  sorrow  in  her  poem 
'Eighteen  hundred  and  cloven*  and  in  a dirge  to  his  me- 
mory. In  order  to  divert  her  mind  from  this  melancholy 
event  ahe  employed  herself  lit  making  a collection  of 
tho  British  novelists  edited  in  1810.  Her  compositions 
ore  characterised  by  their  deep  feeling,  high  moral 
principles  , tenderness  and  elevation  of  thought.  Her 
prose-writings  are  distinguished  by  their  elegance  of 
expression,  taste,  judgment,  and  imagination  which 
seems  to  have  exerted  an  uudimlnlohed  away  over  her. 
She  died  in  1835 


TO  SPRING. 

Sweet  daughter  of  a rough  and  stormy  sire, 
Hoar  winter's  blooming  child,  delightful 
spring! 

Whose  unshorn  locks  with  leaves 
And  swelling  buds  arc  crowned; 

From  the  green  islands  of  eternal  youth  5 
(Crowned  with  fresh  blooms,  and  ever- 
springing  shade) 

Turn,  hither  turn  thy  step, 

O thou,  whose  pow’rful  voice, 

More  sweet  than  softest  touch  of  Doric 
reed,  [winds,  10 

Or  Lydian  flute,  can  soothe  the  madd’ning 
And  through  the  stormy  deep 
Breathe  thy  own  tender  calm. 

Thee,  best  beloved!  the  virgin  train  await, 
With  Bongs,  and  festal  rites,  and  joy  to  rove 
Thy  blooming  wilds  among,  u 

And  vales  and  downy  lawns 

With  untired  feet;  and  cull  thy  earliest  1 
sweets  [brow 

To  weave  fresh  garlands  for  the  glowing 
Of  him,  the  favoured  youth, 

That  prompts  their  whispered  sigh.  30 

Unlock  thy  copious  stores;  those  tender  - 
showers 


That  droop  their  sweetness  on  the  infant  butts, 
And  silent  dews  that  swell 
Tbe  milky  ear's  green  stem; 

And  feed  the  flow’ring  osier's  early  shoots. 

And  call  those  winds,  which  through  the 
whisp’ring  boughs 
With  warm  and  pleasant  breath 
Salute  the  blowing  flowers. 

Now  let  me  sit  beneath  the  whitening  thorn, 

And  mark  the  spreading  tints  steal  o’er  the 
dale:  . 30 

And  watch  with  patient  eye 
Thy  fair  unfolding  charms. 

O nymph ! approach,  while  yet  the  temp’rate 
sun,  [moist  air 

With  bashful  forehead,  through  the  cool 
Throws  his  young  maiden  beams,  35 
And  with  chaste  kisses  woos 

The  earth’s  fair  bosom ; while  the  streaming 
veil  [shade 

Of  lucid  clouds  with  kind  and  frequent 
Frotccts  thy  modest  blooms 
From  his  severer  blaze.  40 

Sweet  is  thy  reign,  but  short : the  red  dog- 
star  [scythe 

Shall  scorch  thy  tresses;  and  the  mower's 
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Thy  greens,  thy  flowrets  all, 
Remorseless  shall  destroy. 

Reluctant  shall  I bid  thee  then  farewell;  4s 
For.  oh!  not  all  that  autumn's  lap  contains, 
Nor  summer’s  ruddiest  fruits, 

Can  aught  for  thee  atone. 

Fair  spring!  whose  simplest  promise  more 
delights,  [the  heart  50 
Than  all  their  largest  wealth,  and  through 
Kach  joy  and  new-born  hope 
With  softest  influence  breathes. 


PRAISE  IS  DUE  TO  THE  CREATOR. 

Praise  to  God,  immortal  praise. 

For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days; 
Bounteous  source  of  ev'ry  joy, 

Let  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ: 

For  the  blessings  of  the  field,  s 

For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield, 

For  the  vine's  exalted  juice, 

For  the  gen’rous  olive's  use. 


Should  thine  alter'd  hand  restrain 

The  early  and  the  latter  rain;  30 

Blast  each  op’ning  bud  of  joy, 

And  the  rising  year  destroy: 

Yet,  to  thee  my  soul  shall  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise; 

And,  when  ev’ry  blessing's  flown,  35 

Love  thee  — for  thyself  alone. 


BENEVOLENCE  AND  COMPASSION. 

Behold,  where  breathing  love  divine. 

Our  dying  master  stands! 

His  weeping  followers,  gathering  round, 
Receive  his  last  commands. 

From  that  mild  teacher’s  parting  lips,  5 
What  tender  accents  fell ! 

The  gentle  precepts  which  he  gave, 
Became  its  author  well. 

‘Blest  is  the  man  whose  soft’ning  heart 
Feels  all  another’s  pain ; to 

To  whom  the  supplicating  eye 
Was  never  rais’a  in  vain. 


Flocks  that  whiten  all  the  plain; 
Yellow  sheaves  of  ripen’d  grain; 

Clouds  that  drop  their  fatt'ning  dews ; 
Suns  that  temp’rate  warmth  dinuse; 

All  that  spring,  with  bounteous  hand, 
Scatters  oer  the  smiling  land; 

All  that  lib'ral  autumn  pours, 

From  her  rich  o’erflowing  stores; 

These  to  thee,  my  God,  we  owe, 
Source  from  whence  all  blessings  flow; 
And  for  these  my  soul  shall  raise 
Grateful  vows,  and  solemn  praise. 

Yet,  should  rising  whirlwinds  tear 
From  its  stem  the  rip’ning  ear; 

Should  the  fig-tree's  blasted  shoot 
Drop  her  green,  untimely  fruit; 

Should  the  vine  put  forth  no  more, 

Nor  the  olive  yield  her  store; 

Though  the  siek’ning  flocks  should  fall. 
And  the  herds  desert  the  stall; 


Whose  breast  expands  with  gen’rous  wanuth 
10  A stranger's  woes  to  feel, 

And  bleeds  in  pity  o’er  the  wound,  15 
He  wants  the  power  to  heal. 

He  spreads  his  kind  supporting  arms 
To  every  child  of  grief; 
is  His  secret  bounty  largely  flows. 

And  brings  unask'd  relief.  jo 

To  gentle  offices  of  love 
His  feet  are  never  slow, 

Ho  views  through  mercy’s  melting  eye 
30  A brother  in  a foe. 

Peace  from  the  bosom  of  his  God,  ss 
My  peace  to  him  I give; 

And  when  he  kneels  before  his  throne, 

His  trembling  soul  shall  live. 

2S  To  him  protection  shall  be  shown, 

And  mercy  from  above  so 

Descend  on  those  who  thus  fulfil 
The  perfect  law  of  love.’ 
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LORD  BYRON. 


Lord  Byron  ( Georg*  Noel  Gordon)  wag  born  in  London 
on  the  22ud  of  Jan.  1788.  At  the  early  Age  of  eleven  ho 
came  into  possession  of  the  title  and  lands  of  one  of  the 
oldest  English  aristocratic  families,  And  his  prospects  in 
life  bein.?  thus  improved,  he  entered  Harrow  School,  and 
afterwards  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Byron  appeared 
first  before  tho  public  in  1807,  when  he  published  his 
‘Hours  of  Idleness*,  a work  which  was  severely  and  even 
coarsely  criticised  by  tho  Edinburgh  Reviewers;  this 
criticism  was  the  cause  of  that  magnificent  entire  of 
Byron  ‘English  Hard*  and  Scotch  Reviewers*.  Almost 
immediately  after  writing  the  Utter , tho  poet  travelled 
for  two  years,  and  upon  his  return  he  putdUhed  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  'Chtlde  Harold*,  which  appeared 
181*2,  at  once  placed  him  above  ail  criticism,  and  pro- 
cured  for  him  the  first  rank  among  the  English  Poets. 
This  production  was  followod  in  rapid  succession  by  ‘The 
Ginour*.  'The  Bride  of  Abydos',  ‘The  Corsair',  and  ‘Lara' 
In  which  Byron  opens  another  source  of  Interest,  and 
forms  a new  era  in  literature,  In  bringing  before  us 
scenes  from  tho  cast,  and  particularly  modem  Greece. 
Byron  contracted  about  this  lime  a marriage  with  Miu 
Mlibanke  which  proved  very  unfortunate,  for  after  the 
birth  of  a daughter,  Lady  Byron  left  her  husband  with- 
out assigning  any  sufficient  cause , on  which  occasion 
Byron  expressed  his  feelings  in  those  beautiful  lines 
‘Fare  thee  well  Ac.’  in  which  he  so  affcctingly  took  leave 
of  his  wife.  He  left  England  almost  Immediately  alter, 
bat  before  his  departure  he  gave  to  the  world  ‘The  siege 
of  Corinth*  and  ‘Parisina*.  He  now  travelled  through 
Belgium  and  Switzerland,  and  resided  several  years  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  And  eapecially  in  Venice,  where  he 
lived  in  a manner  too  profligate  to  be  excused,  even  the 
loose  manners  of  the  period  and  of  the  country  taken  Into 


consideration-  At  about  this  time  (1817),  Byron  made 
his  first  attempt  in  the  drama  and  published  ‘Manfred’, 
which  is  rather  a series  of  grand  and  majestic  soliloquies, 
than  a play ; and  indeed  Hymn  has  repeatedly  Insisted 
that  it  was  not  written  with  the  view  of  being  represented 
on  the  stage.  This  work  was  followed  by  the  ‘Lament 
of  Tasso* , and  the  fourth  and  last  canto  of  ‘Cbilde 
Harold  * He  has  written  several  tragedies  of  which  the 
most  famous  arc  'Coin',  'Heaven  and  earth*,  ‘The  De- 
formed Transformed',  ‘Marino  Fallero* , ‘Sardanapalus*, 
'Werner*,  and  ‘The  Two  Foscari*.  In  ‘Don  Juan*  Byron 
has  pictured  almost  all  the  features  of  modern  society 
and  in  mauy  parts  most  satirically  criticised  what  he 
considered  the  woak  points  in  that  of  his  own  coontry. 
The  chief  feature  in  all  Byron's  poetry  is  the  melancholy 
grandeur  with  which  the  whole  Is  clothed,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding boldness  of  alt  his  ideas.  He  excels  In  tho  con- 
ception and  portraying  of  character,  and  in  the  expression 
of  dark  and  terrible  sentiments , but  his  principal  heroes 
are  almost  all  repetitious  of  one  another , and  have  al- 
ways their  blackest  qualities  brought  forward  and  strongly 
depicted.  The  religious  principle  of  all  his  lstcr  works 
Is  bad,  yet  in  spite  of  this,  his  high  poetical  feeling  shows 
Itself  everywhere,  and  his  works  are  now  and  will  ever 
be  read  with  great  delight  and  fascination.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  Byron  interested  himself  in  the  Greek 
war  of  Independence  ; and  after  employing  large  sums  of 
money  in  behalf  of  the  Country,  he  went  himself  Jan. 
1824  into  Greece  where  he  died  April  19th  in  the  same 
year,  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions,  which  event  was 
lamented  by  the  Greeks  as  a national  calamity.  His  re- 
mains were  refused  admission  into  Westminster  Abbey 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions;  therefore  he  was 
buried  at  Newstead- 


SONNET  ON  CHILL  ON. 

Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind! 

Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty!  thou  art, 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart  — 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can 
bind; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  con- 
sign'd — s (gloom, 

To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless 

Their  country  conquers  with  their  mar- 
tyrdom, [wind. 

And  Freedom’s  fame  finds  wings  on  every 

Chillon!  thy  prison  is  a holy  place. 

And  tby  sad  floor  an  altar  — for  'twas 
trod,  io 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a sod, 
By  Bonnivard!  May  none  those  marks 
efface ! 

For  they  appeal  from  Tyranny  to  God. 


THE  PRISONER  OF  CHJLLON. 

My  hair  is  pray,  but  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a single  night, 

As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears; 
My  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil, 
But  rusted  with  a vile  repose, 


For  they  have  been  a dungeon’s  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  b&nn'd,  and  barr’d  — forbidden  fare: hi 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith, 

I sufler'd  chains  and  courted  death. 

That  father  perish’d  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake: 

And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race  u 

In  darkness  found  a dwelling-place. 

We  were  seven  — who  now  are  one; 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 

Finish'd  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution’s  rage;  20 

One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 

Their  belief  with:  blood  have  seal’d, 

Dying  as  their  father  died, 

For  the  God  their  foes  denied; 

Three  were  in  a dungeon  cast,  t5 

Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last 

I 

There  arc  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 

In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old; 

There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  gray, 
Dim  with  a dull  imprison'd  ray,  3o 

A sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 

And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left, 

I Creeping  o’er  the  floor  so  damp, 

Like-  a marsh's  meteor-lamp:  39 
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And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a chain; 

That  iron  is  a caidtering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 

With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away,  so 
Till  I have  done  with  this  new  day, 

Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 

Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years  — I cannot  count  them  o’er, 

I lost  their  long  and  heavy  score  is 

When  my  last  brother  droop’d  and  died, 
And  I lay  living  by  his  side. 

They  chain'd  us  each  to  a column  stone, 
And  we  were  three  — yet,  each  alone; 

We  could  not  move  a single  pace,  so 
We  could  not  see  each  other’s  face, 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight: 

And  thus  together  — yet  apart, 

Fetter'd  in  hand,  but  pined  in  heart,  so 
T was  still  some  Solace  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 

To  hearken  to  each  other’s  speech, 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 

With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old,  so 

Or  song  heroically  bold; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold: 

Our  voices  took  a dreary  tone, 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 

A grating  sound  — not  full  and  free  ss 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be: 

It  might  be  fancy  — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

I was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest  ?q 
I ought  to  do  — and  did  my  best  — 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him  — with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven,  js 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved; 

And  truly  might  it  be  distress'd 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a nest. 

For  he  was  beautiful  as  day  — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me  so 

As  to  young  eagles,  being  free)  — 

A polar  day,  which  will  not  see 
A sunset  till  its  summer’s  cone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 

The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun!  ss 
And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 

And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 

With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ills, 

And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  -the  woe  90 

Which  he  abhorr’d  to  view  below. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 

But  form’d  to  combat  with  his  kind; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 


And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy : — but  not  in  chains  to  pine 
1 His  spirit  wither’d  with  their  clank, 

I saw  it  silently  decline  — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine;  1 00 
But  yet  I forced  it  on  to  cheer  ' 

Those  relics  of  a home  so  dear. 

He  was  a hunter  of  the  bills, 

Had  follow'd  there  the  deer  anil  wolf; 
To  him  this  dungeon  was  a gulf,  106 
And  fetter’d  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chilton's  walls- 
A thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 

Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent  no 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement. 
Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrnls : 

A double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made  — and  liko  a living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake  ns 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay; 

We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day; 

Sounding  o’er  our  heads  it  knock’d; 

And  I have  felt  the  winter’s  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were 
high  lio 

And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd, 

And  I have  felt  it  shake,  unshock’d. 
Because  I could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free.  12b 

I said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 

I said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 

He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food. 

It  was  not  that  ’t  was  coarse  and  rude; 
For  we  were  used  to  hunter’s  fare,  no 
And  for  (he  like  had  little  cure: 

The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat. 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive’s  tears 
Have  moisten’d  many  a thousand  years,  iu 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den: 

But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him? 

These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb : 

My  brother’s -soul  was  of  that  mould  no 
Which  in  a palace  had  grown  cold. 

Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of. the  steep  mountain's  side; 
But  why  delay  the  truth?  — he  died. 

I saw,  and  could  not  hold-  his  head  ns 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand  — nor  dead,  — 
Though  hard  I strove,  but  strove  in  vain 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 

He  died  — ftnd  they  unlock’d  his  chain, 
And  scoop’d  for  him  a shallow  grave  iso 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 

I begg’d  them,  as  a boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
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Might  shine  — it  was  a foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought.  155 
That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  such  a dungeon  could  not  rest. 

I might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer  — 
'They  coldly  laugh'd  — and  hud  him  there : 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above  160 

The  being  we  so  much  did  love; 

His  empty  chain  above  it  leant. 

Such  murder’s  fitting  monument! 

But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherish’d  since  bis  natal  hour,  iss 
liis  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race. 

His  martyr'd  father’s  dearest  thought, 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be  170 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A spirit  natural  or  inspired  — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away.  174 

Oh  God!  it  is  a fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood : — 

I 've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I ’ve  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean  iso 
Strive  with  a swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I ’ve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread: 

But  these  were  horrors  — this  was  woe 
Unmix’d  with  such  - but  sure  and  slow,  is& 
He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender  — kind. 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind; 

With  all  the  while  a cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away* 

As  a departing  rainbow’s  ray  — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright  ; 194 
And  not  a word  of  murmur  — not 
A groan  o’er  his  untimely  lot,  — 

A little  talk  of  better  days, 

A little  Hope  ray  own  to  raise, 

For  I was  sunk  in  silence  — lost  200 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most. 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 
Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less: 

I listen’d,  but  I could  not  hear  — son 
I call’d,  for  I was  wild  with  fear; 

I knew  ’t  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 
Would  not  be  thus  admonished; 

I call’d,  and  thought  I heard  a sound  — 

I burst  my  chain  with  one  strobe  bound,  310 
And  rush’d  to  him:  — I found  him  not, 

/ only  stirrid  in  this  black  spot, 

I only  lived  — I only  drew 

The  uccursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew; 


The  last  — the  sole  — the  dearest  link  315 
Between  mo  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath  — 

My  brothers  — both  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
I took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas!  my  own  was  full  as  chill; 

I had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I was  still  alive  — 

A frantic  feeling,  when  we  know  334 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne’er  be  so. 

I know  not  why 
I could  not  die; 

I had  no  earthly  hope  but  faith, 

And  that  forbade  a selfish  death.  330 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 
I know  not  well  — I never  knew  — 
First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too: 

I had  no  thought,  no  feeling  — none  — 33s 
Among  the  stones  I stood  a stone, 

And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I wist, 

As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist; 

For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray,  — 


It  was  not  night  — it  was  not  day,  340 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 

So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 

But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 

And  fixedness  — without  a place; 

There  were  no  stars  — no  earth  — no 
time  — 345 

No  check  — no  change  — no  good  — no 
crime  — 

But  silence,  and  a stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death ; 

A sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 

Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless!  sso 


A light  broke  in  upon  my  brain,  — 

Tt  was  the  carol  of  a bird; 

It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 

And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes  344 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 

And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I was  the  mate  of  misery; 

But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track:  ssa 

I saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 

I saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done; 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came  jss 
That  bird  was  perch’d,  as  fond  anil  tame, 
And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree; 

A lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 

And  song  that  said  a thousand  things. 

And  seem’d  to  say  them  all  for  me!  370 
I never  saw  its  like  before, 

1 ne’er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 
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It  seem’d  like  me  to  want  a mate, 

But  was  not  half  so  desolate; 

And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when  *75 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again. 

And  cheering  from  my  dungeon’s  brink 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 

I know  not  if  it  lnte  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine,  jso 
But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  binll  I could  not  wish  for  thine  1 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 

A visitant  from  Paradise; 

For  — Heaven  forgive  that  thought!  the 
while  S8s 

Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile  — 
I sometimes  deem’d  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me; 

But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 

And  then 't  was  mortal  — well  I knew,  wo 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone,  — 

Lone  — as  the  corse  within  its  shroud. 
Lone  — as  a solitary  cloud, 

A single  cloud  on  a sunny  day,  »6 

While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 

A frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 

That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

A kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate;  300 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate. 

I know  not  what  had  made  them  so; 

They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe: 

But  so  it  was:  — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain,  sos 

And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 

And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 

And  tread  it  over  every  part; 

And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one,  sio 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 

Avoiding  only,  as  I trod, 

My  brothers’  graves  without  a soil; 

For  if  1 thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed.  sis 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 

And  my  crush’d  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

I made  a footing  in  the  wall,  — 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 

For  I had  buried  one  and  all  ato 

Who  loved  me  in  a human  shape; 

And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A wider  prison  unto  me: 

No  child  — no  sire  — no  kin  had  I, 

No  partner  in  ray  misery';  sss 

1 thought  of  this,  and  I was  glad, 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; — 
But  I was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr’d  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high,  330 
The  quiet  of  a loving  eye. 


I saw  them  — and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame; 

1 saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high  — their  wide  long  lake  below,  ass 
I And  tnc  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow; 

! I heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell’d  rock  anil  broken  bush ; 

1 saw  the  white-wall’d  distant  town, 

And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 340 

And  then  there  was  a little  isle, 

Which  in  ray  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view; 

A small  green  isle,  it  seem’d  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  mv  dungeon-floor,  34s 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 

And  o’er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze. 

And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 

And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 
Of  gentle  breath  and  hue.  .iso 

The  fish  swam  by  the  castle-wall. 

And  they  seem’d  joyous  each  and  all ; 

The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 

Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 

As  then  to  me  he  seem’d  to  fly  --  :i58 

And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eve. 

And  I felt  troubled  — and  would  fain 
1 had  not  left  my  recent  chain; 

And  when  1 did  descend  again. 

The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode  sac 

Fell  on  me  as  a heavy  load; 

It  was  as  is  a new-dug  grave, 

Closing  o’er  one  we  sought  to  save,  — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppress’d. 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a rest.  i«s 

I It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I kept  no  count  — I took  no  note, 

I had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote; 

At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free,  370 

I ask’d  not  why,  and  reck’d  not  where, 

It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 

Fetter’d  or  fetterless  to  be: 

I leam’d  to  love  despair. 

And  thus  when  they  appear’d  at  last,  nt 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 

These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A hermitage  — and  all  my  own! 

And  half  1 felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a second  home:  sso 

With  spiders  I had  friendship  made, 

Hud  watch'd  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 

And  why  should  I feel  less  than  they? 

We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place,  :ias 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race. 

Had  power  to  kill  — yet,  strange,  to  tell 
In  quiet  we  had  leam'd  to  dwell  — 

My  very  chains  and  I grew  friends, 

So  mnch  a long  communion  tends  :<to 
To  make  us  what  we  are:  — even  I 
Regain'd  my  freedom  with  a.sigh. 
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GREECE. 

[From  the  * Giaour.  ) 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave! 

Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
Was  Freedom’s  home  or  Glory’s  grave ; 
.Shrine  of  the  mighty!  can  it  be, 

That  this  is  nil  remains  of  thee?  i 

Approach  thou  craven  crouching  slave: 

Say,  is  not  this  Therraopilae? 

These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free  — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this?  10 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis! 

These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own; 

Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires;  is 

And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 

And  leave  his  sons  a hope,  a fame. 

They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame:  20 

For  Freedom’s  battle  once  begun. 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  Sire  to  Son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 

Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 
Attest  it  many  a deathless  age!  js 

While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 

Have  left  a nameless  pyramid, 

Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 

A mightier  monument  command,  30 

The  mountains  of  their  native  land! 

There  points  thy  Muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die! 
’Twere  lone  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace, 

Kadi  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace;  35 
Knough  — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell; 

Yes!  Self-abasement  pav’d  the  way 
To  villain-bond,  and  despot-sway. 


WORTH  OF  WARLIKE  FAME. 

From  * Child e Harold's  Pilgrimage,' 

(I.  XXXVIII.) 

Hark!  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dread- 
ful note?  [heath? 

Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabr* 
smote ; [beneath 

Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves?  — the  fires 
of  death,  s [to  rock 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high:  — from  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to 
breathe ; 

Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
lied  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel 
. the  shock. 


Lo!  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain 
stands,  10  [sun, 

His  blood-red  tresses  deep’ning  in  the 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix’d,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar,  — and  at  his  iron  feet  is 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds 
are  done; 

For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he 
deems  most  sweet. 

By  Heaven!  it  is  a splendid  sight  to  sec 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother 
there)  jo 

Their  rival  scarfs  of  mixed  embroidery, 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air! 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from 
their  lair,  [the  prey! 
And  gnash  their  fangs , loud  yelling  for 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph 
share;  55  [away, 

The  Grave  shall  benr  the  chiefest  prize 
And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their 
array. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  ofFer  sacrifice; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on 
high;  [skies;  so 

Three  gaudy  standards  float  the  pale  blue 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion, 
Victory ! 

The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain, 
Are  met  — as  if  at  home  they  could  not 
die  — 

To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera’s  plain,  .is 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends 
to  gain. 

There  shall  they  rot  — Ambitions  honour- 
ed fools  1 | their  clay! 

Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps 
Vain  sophistry  I in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  (hare  to  pave  their 
way  [alone. 

With  human  hearts  — to  what?  a dream 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails 

their  sway,  [own, 

, Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone 
by  bone  ? a 


THE  EVE  OF  WATERLOO. 

(I.  xxi.; 

There  was  a sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gather’d  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and 
brave  men, 
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A thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and,  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake 
again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a marriage  bell; 
But  hush!  hark!  a deep  sound  strikes  like 
a rising  knell  I 

Did  ye  not  hear  it?  — no;  'twas  but 
the  wind,  10 

Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street; 
On  with  the  dance  I let  joy  be  unconfined ; 
No  sleep  till. morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure 
meet  f feet  — 

To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying 

But,  bark!  — that  heavy  sound  breaks 
in  once  more,  is 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm!  arm!  it  is  — it  is  — the  cannon’s 
opening  roar! 

Within  a window’d  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain;  ne  did 
hear  oo 

That  sound  the  first  amid  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  pro- 
phetic ear; 

And  when  they  smil'd  because  he  deem’d 
it  near,  Itoo  well 

His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal 
Which  stretch’d  his  father  on  a bloody 
bier,  js  [could  quell: 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone 
He  rush’d  into  the  field,  and  foremost,  fight- 
ing, fell. 

Ah ! then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of 
distress,  [ago,  so 

And  cheeks  all  pale,  which,  but  an  hour 
Blush’d  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings ; such  as 
press 

The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  chok- 
ing sighs 

Which  ne’er  might  be  repeated;  who 
could  guess  [eyes  as 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn 
could  rise? 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste: 
the  steed,  [ing  car, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clatter- 
Went  pouring  • forward  with  impetuous 
speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war: 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum, 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ore  the  morning 

star; 


While  throng'd  the  citizens,  with  terror 
dumb, 

Or  whispering,  with  white  lips  — ‘The  foel 
They  come!  they  cornel 

And  wild  and  high  the  ‘Camerons’  Gather- 
ing’ rose!  [hills 

The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn’s 
Have  heard;  and  heard,  too,  have  her 
Saxon  foes:  — [thrills, 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch 
Savage  and  shrill!  But,  with  the  breath 
that  fills  so 

Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fi  II  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a thousand  years, 
And  Evan’s,  Donald’s  fame  rings  in  each 
clansman’s  ears! 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green 
leaves,  [pass, 

Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave,  — alas! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass, 
Which,  now  beneath  them,  but  nbove 
shall  grow 

In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe, 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder 
cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  — beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  — in  beauty’s  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  — brought  the  signal-sound 
of  strife,  [the  day  — 
The  morn  — the  marshalling  in  arms,  — 
Battle's  magnificcntly-stem  array! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o’er  it,  which 
when  rent, 

The  earth  is  cover’d  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap’d 
and  pent, 

Rider  and  horse  — friend,  foe  — in  one 
red  burial  blent! 


NAPOLEON. 

(III.  XXVI.) 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst 
of  men. 

Whose  spirit  antithetically  inixt 

One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 

On  little  objects  with  like  firmness  fixt; 

Extreme  in  all  things!  hadst  thou  been 
betwixt,  i [been; 

Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never 

For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall:  thou 
seek’st 

Even  now  to  reassume  the  imperial  mien, 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer 
of  the  Scene  1 
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Conqueror  and  captive  of  tbe  earth  art 
thou!  10  [name 

She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild 
Was  ne’er  more  bruited  in  men’s  minds 
than  now  [Fame, 

That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of 
Who  woo’d  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and 
became  [wert  is 

The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou 
A god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert. 

Who  deem’d  thee  for  a time  whate’er  thou 
didst  assert. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man  — in  high  or 
low,  [field ; jo 

Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the 
Now  making  monarchs’  necks  thy  footstool, 
now  [yield ; 

More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command, 
rebuild. 

But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
However  deeply  in  men’s  spirits  skill’d  jj 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the 
lust  of  war, 

Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the 
loftiest  star. 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook’d  the  turn- 
ing tide 

With  that  untaught,  innate  philosophy. 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep 
pride,  3« 

Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood 
fast  by  [hast  smiled 

To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou 
With  a sedate  and  all-enduring  eye;  — 
When  fortune  fled  her  spoil’d  and  favourite 
child,  [him  piled. 

He  stood  unbow’d  beneath  the  ills  upon 

Sager  than  in  tby  fortunes;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steel’d  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  con- 
temn [feel,  not  so 

Men  and  their  thoughts;  'twas  wise  to 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow,  40 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to 
use 

Till  they  were  turn’d  into  thine  overthrow : 
’Tis  but  a worthless  world  to  win  or  lose; 

So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot 
who  choose. 


THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

(III.  LXXXV.) 

Clear,  placid  Leman!  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I dwelt  in,  is  a thing 
Which  wnrns  me.  with  its  stillness,  to 
forsake 


Earth’s  troubled  waters  for  a purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a noiseless  wing  5 
To  wall  me  from  distraction ; once  I loved 
Torn  ocean’s  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a sister’s  voice  reproved. 
That  1 with  stem  delights  should  e’er  have 
been  so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Tby  margin  and  tbe  mountains,  dusk,  yet 
clear, 

Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darkened  Jurn.  whose  capt  heights 
appear 

Precipitously  steep ; and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a living  fragrance  from 
the  shore,  is  [the  ear 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood;  on 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night 
carol  more; 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill;  10 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a floating  whisper  on  the  bill. 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil,  ss 
Weeping  themselves  away,  rill  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her 
hues. 

Ye  stars!  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read 
the  fate 

Of  men  and  empires,  — 'tis  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a kindred  with  you ; for  ye  are 
A beauty  and  a mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named 
themselves  a star 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still  — though 
not  in  sleep,  [most; 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  loo 
deep: — [the  high  host 
AH  heaven  and  earth  are  still:  From 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain 
coast, 

All  is  concenter’d  in  a life  intense, 

Where  not  a beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is 
lost, 

But  hath  a part  of  being,  and  a sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

* « * * 

The  sky  is  changed!  - and  such  a change  I 
Oh  night,  [strong, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous 
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Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a dark  eye  in  woman!  Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags 
among,  50  [lone  cloud, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!  not  from  one 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a 
tongue,  [shroud, 

And  Jura  answers,  through  her  m:sty 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps , who  call  to  her 
aloud  1 

And  this  is  in  the  night  I — Most  glorious 
night:  ss 

Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 
A sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,  — 
A portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the 
earth!  60  [the  glee 
And  now  again  ’tis  black,  — and  now 
Of  the  loud  bills  shakes  with  its  mountain- 
mirth, 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o’er  a young  earth- 
quake's birth. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

From  * Don  Juan*’ 

’Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went 
down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters;  like  a veil 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose 
the  frown  [assail. 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  masked  but  to 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was 
shown,  & 

And  grimly  darkled  o’er  the  faces  pale, 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep : twelve  days 
had  Fear 

Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was 
here. 

* * • 

Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  fare- 
well — 

Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still 
the  brave  — io 

Then  some  leaped  overboard  with  dreadful 
yell, 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave; 

And  the  sea  yawned  around  her  like  a hell. 
And  down  she  sucked  with  her  the  whirl- 
ing wave, 

Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy,  is 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rushed, 
Louder  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a crash 
Of  echoing  thunder;  and  then  all  was  hushed, 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless 
dash  20 

Of  billows;  but  at  intervals  there  gushed. 
Accompanied  with  a convulsive  splash, 


A solitary  shriek,  the  bubbling  cry 
Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

• • * • 

There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly 
crew,  2S  [the  one 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom 
Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view; 

But  he  died  early;  and  when  he  was  gone, 
His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who 
threw 

One  glance  on  him,  and  said,  ‘Heaven’s 
will  be  done!  so 

I can  do  nothing;’  and  he  saw  him  thrown 
Into  the  deep  without  a tear  or  groan. 

The  other  father  had  a weaklier  child, 

Of  a soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate; 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a mild 
And  patient  spirit  held  aloof  his  fate; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 
As  if  to  win  a part  from  off  the  weight 
Ho  saw  increasing  on  his  father’s  heart. 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought  that  they 
must  part.  « 

And  o’er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the 
foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gazed: 
And  when  the  wished-for  shower  at  Jengtb 
was  come, 

And  the  boy’s  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half 
glazed,  - <r, 

Brightened,  and  for  a moment  seemed 
to  roam, 

He  squeezed  from  out  a rag  some  drops 
of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child’s  mouth;  but  in  vain! 
The  boy  expired  — the  father  held  the 
clay,  [last  so 

And  looked  upon  it  iong;  and  when  at 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen 
lay 

Stiff  on  his  heart,  and  pulse  and  hope 
were  past, 

He  watched  it  wistfully,  until  away 
'Twas  borne  by  -the  rude  wave  wherein 
’(was  cast; 

Then  he  himself  sunk  down  all  dumb  and 
shivering,  5$ 

And  gave  no  sign  of  life,  save  his  limbs 
quivering. 


THE  DOGE’S  SPEECH  BEFORE  HIS  EXECUTION. 
ACT  V.  SCENE  I1L 

From  'Marino  Faliero'. 

Doge.  I speak  to  Timo  and  to  Eternity, 
Of  which  I grow  a portion,  not  to  man. 

Ye  elements!  in  which  to  be  resolved 

28 
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I hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a spirit 
Upon  youl  Ye  blue  waves!  which  bore  my 
banner,  s 

Ye  winds!  which  fluttered  o’er  as  if  you 
loved  it,  [waited 

And  filled  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were 

To  many  a triumph!  Thou,  my  native  earth, 
Which  I have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign 
earth, 

Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many 
a wound!  10 

Ye  stones  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink, 
but  [receive  it! 

Reck  up  to  heaven!  Ye  skies  which  will 

Thou  sun!  which  shinest  on  these  tilings, 
and  Thou!  [Attest 

Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns!  — 
I am  not  innocent  — but  are  these  guiltless? 
I perish,  but  not  unavenged;  far  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be. 

And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the 
doom 

Of  this  proud  city,  and  I leave  my  curse 
On  her  and  bers  for  ever!  — Yes,  the 
hours  so 

Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 

When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a bul- 
wark, 

Shalf  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield 
Unto  a bastard  Attila,  without 
Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 
As  these  old  veins,  oft  drained  in  shielding 
her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice.  — She  shall  be  bought 
And  sold,  and  be  nn  appanage  to  those 
Who  shall  despise  her!  — She  shall  stoop 
to  be 

A province  for  an  empire,  — petty  town  so 
In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates, 
Beggnrs  for  nobles,  panders  for  a people! 
Then  when  the  Hebrew’s  in  thy  palaces, 
The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 
Walks  o’er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for 
his!  85 

When  thy  Patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 
In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 
Make  their  nobility  a plea  for  pity!  — 
Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a wreck 
Of  tbeir  great  fathers’  heritage  shall  fawn  40 
Round  a barbarian  Vice  of  Kings’  — Vice- 
gerent, 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway’d  as 
sovereigns. 

Even  in  tbo  palace  where  they  slew  their 
sovereign ; — 

• • * * When 

Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  being,  45 
Slaves  turn'd  o’er  to  the  vanquished  by  the 
victors. 


Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice. 
And  scorn’d  even  by  the  vicious  for  such 
vices 

As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 
Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them ; so 

» • » • 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquered  states  shall 

cling  thee, 

* • • • . 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee, 

when  [pleasure, 

Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without 
Youth  without  honour,  age  without  respect, 
Meanness  and  weakness , and  a sense  of 
woe  65 

'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive , and 
dar’st  not  murmur, 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled 
deserts, 

Then  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 
Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine! 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of 
princes ! to 

Gehenna  of  the  waters!  thou  sea  Sodom! 
Thus  I devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods! 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed! 

[Here  the  Doge  turns,  and  addresses  the  Execu- 
tioner.] 

Slave,  do  thine  office! 

Strike  as  I struck  the  foe!  strike,  as  I 
would  Si 

Have  struck  those  tyrants!  strike,  deep  as 
my  curse! 

Strike  — and  but  once! 


HEBREW  MELODIES. 

I. 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 
And  all  that’s  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes: 

Thus  mellow’d  to  that  tender  light  5 

Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 

Had  half  impair’d  the  nameless  grace 
Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 

Or  softly  lightens  o’er  her  face;  10 
Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling-place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o’er  that  brow. 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 

The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow,  is 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 

A mind  at  peace'  with  all  below, 

A heart  whose  love  is  iunocentl 
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If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 
Our  own,  surviving  love  endears; 

If  there  the  cherish’d  heart  be  found, 

The  eve  the  same,  except  in  tears  — 
How  welcome  those  nntrodden  spheres!  4 
How  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die! 

To  soar  from  earth,  and  find  all  fears 
Lost  in  thy  light  — Eternity! 

It  must  be  so : 'tis  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink;  10 
And  striving  to  o’erleap  the  gulph, 

Yet  cling  to  being's  severing  link. 

O!  in  that  future  let  us  think 
To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares, 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink,  u 
And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs! 

m. 

'The  wild  Gazelle  on  Judah’s  hills 
Exulting  yet  may  bound, 

And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 
That  gush  on  holy  gronnd; 

Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye  4 

May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by : — 

A step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Hath  Judah  witness’d  there; 

And  o’er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 
Inhabitants  more  fair.  10 

The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 

But  Judah’s  statelier  maids  are  gone! 

More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those 
plains 

Than  Israel’s  scatter’d  race; 

For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains  is 

In  solitary  grace: 

It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 

It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 

But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die;  30 

And  where  our  fathers’  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie: 

Our  temple  hath  not  left  a stone, 

And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem’s  throne. 

IV. 

Oh!  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel’s 
stream,  [dream: 

Whose  shrines  are  desolate,  whose  land  a 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah’s  broken  shell; 
Mourn  — where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the 
godless  dwell  1 

And  where  shall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding 
feet?  4 |sweet? 

And  when  shall  Sion's  songs  again  seem 
And  Judah’s  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap’d  before  its  heavenly 
voice  ? 


436 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary 
breast, 

How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest!  10 
The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his 
cave,  [gravel 

Mankind  their  country  — Israel  but  the 

V. 

Jephtha’s  Daughter. 

Since  our  country,  our  God  — Oh,  my 
Sire! 

Demand  that  thy  Daughter  expire ; 

Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow 

Strike  the  bosom  that’s  bared  lor  thee  nowl 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o’er,  s 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more: 

If  the  hand  that  I love  lay  me  low, 

There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow! 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  Father!  be  sure  — 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure  10 
As  the  blessing  I lreg  ere  it  flow, 

And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  be- 
low. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 

Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent! 

I have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee,  14 
And  my  Father  and  Country  are  free! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  Iovest  is  hush'd, 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride. 

And  forget  not  I smiled  as  I died!  20 

VI. 

Mv  soul  is  dark.  — Oh!  quickly  string 
The  harp  I yet  can  brook  to  hear; 

And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 
Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 

If  in  this  heart  a hope  be  dear,  4 

That  sound  shall  cnarm  it  forth  again; 

If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a tear, 

'Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  burn  my  brain. 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first:  10 

I tell  thee,  Minstrel,  I must  weep, 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst; 

For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nurst, 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long ; 

And  now  ’tis  doom'd  to  know  the  worst,  14 
And  break  at  once  — or  yield  to  song. 

vn. 

I saw  thee  weep  — the  big  bright  tear 
Came  o’er  that  eye  of  blue; 

And  then  methought  it  did  appear 
A violet  dropping  dew: 

I saw  thee  smile  — the  sapphire's  blaze  a 
Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine; 

It  could  not  match  the  living  rays  » 

That  fill’d  that  glance  of  thine. 
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As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 
A deep  and  mellow  die,  10 

Which  searcc  the  shade  of  coming  eve 
Can  banish  from  the  sky, 

Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 
Their  own  pure  joy  impart; 

Their  sunshine  leaves  a glow  behind  is 
That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 

vm. 

Thy  days  are  done,  tby  fame  begun; 

Thy  country's  strains  record 
The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword! 

The  deeds  lie  did,  the  fields  he  won,  s 
The  freedom  he  restored! 

Though  tliou  art  fall’n,  while  we  are  free 
Thou  shalt  not  taste  of  death! 

The  generous  blood  that  flow'd  from  thee 
Disdain'd  to  sink  bcncuth:  10 

Within  our  veins  its  currents  be, 

Tby  spirit  on  our  breath  1 

Thv  name,  our  charging  hosts  along, 

Shall  be  the  battle-word! 

Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song  is 
From  virgin-voices  pour’d! 

To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong! 

Thou  shalt  not  bo  deplored. 

IX. 

Saul. 

Thou,  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead, 
Bid  the  prophet’s  form  appear. 

'Samuel,  raise  thv  buried  head! 

King,  behold  tlio  phantom-seer!' 

Earth  yawn’d;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a 
cloud:  t 

Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his 
shroud ; 

Death  stood  all  glassy  in  his  fixed  eye; 
llis  hand  was  wither'd  and  his  veins  were 
dry; 

His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter’d  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare: 
From  lips  that  moved  not  and  unbreatbing 
frame, 

Like  cavern’d  winds,  the  hollow  accents 
came. 

Saul  saw,  anil  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak, 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke. 

‘Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted?  is 

Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead? 

Is  it  thou,  oh  King?  Behold, 

Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold: 

Such  arc  mine ; and  such  shall  be 
Thine,  to-morrow,  when  with  mo:  50 

Ero  Uie  coming  day  is  done, 

Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 


Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a day; 

Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 

Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low,  as 

Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a bow: 

And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart  thy  hand  shall  guide: 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall, 

Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saull  so 

X. 

‘ All  it  vanity,  saith  the  Preacher.' 
Fame,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine. 
And  health  and  youth  possess’d  me; 

My  goblets  blush’d  from  every  vine, 

And  lovely  forms  caress’d  me; 

I sunn’d  my  heart  in  beauty’s  eyes,  t 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender; 

All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prize, 

Whs  mine  of  regal  splendour. 

I strive  to  number  o’er  what  days 

ltemembrance  can  discover,  lo 

Which  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 
Would  lure  roe  to  live  over. 

There  rose  no  day,  there  roll’d  no  hour 
Of  pleasure  unembitter’d ; 

And  not  a trapping  deck'd  my  power  » 
I That  gall’d  not  while  it  glitter’d. 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 
And  spells,  is  won  from  harming; 

But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart, 

Oh!  who  hath  power  of  charming?  jo 

It  will  not  list  to  wisdom’s  lore, 

Nor  music's  voice  can  Jure  it; 

But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 
Tho  soul  that  must  endure  it. 

XI. 

When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  elav, 
Ah,  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind? 

It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darken’d  dust  behind. 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace  s 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way? 

Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay’d, 

A thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all,  10 
All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display’d, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall: 

Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds, 

So  darkly  of  departed  years. 

In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds,  is 
And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  Creation  peopled  earth. 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 
Tbc  spirit  trace  its  rising  track.  so 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 
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While  sun  is  quench’d  or  system  breaks. 
Fix’d  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  love,  hope,  hate,  or  fear,  a 
It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure: 

An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 

Away,  away,  without  a wing, 

O’er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly ; 

A nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 

XII. 

Vision  of  Belshazzar. 

The  King  was  on  his  throne, 

The  Satraps  throng’d  the  hall; 

A thousand  bright  lamps  shone 
O’er  that  high  festival. 

A thousand  cups  of  gold,  t 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine  — 

Jehovah’s  vessels  hold 

The  godless  heathen's  wine! 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a hand  to 

Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand: 

The  fingers  of  a man ; — 

A solitary  hand 

Along  the  letters  ran,  is 

And  traced  them  like  a wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook, 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice; 

All  bloodless  «♦>.’,  1 his  look 
And  tremulous  his  voice.  so 

‘Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth, 

And  expound  the  words  of  fear. 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth.' 

Chaldea’s  seers  are  good,  as 

But  here  they  have  no  skill:  • 

And  the  unknown  letters  stood 
Untold  and  awful  still. 

And  Babel’s  men  of  age 
Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; so 

But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw  — but  knew  no  more. 

A captivo  in  the  land, 

A stranggr  and  a youth, 

He  heard  the  king’s  command,  si 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 

The  lamps  around  wero  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view; 

He  read  it  on  that  night,  — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true.  40 

'Belshazzar's  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 

He,  in  the  balance  weigh’d, 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 


The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state,  <s 

His  canopy,  the  stone; 

The  Mede  is  at  bis  gate! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne!’ 

xm. 

flerorCs  lament  for  Mariamne. 

Oh,  Mnriainnc!  now  for  thee 
The  heart  for  which  thou  bledst  is 
bleeding; 

Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 

Oh,  Mariamne  I where  art  thou  I 5 

Thou  oanst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading: 
Ab,  couldst  thou. — thou  wouldst  pardon 
now, 

Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  un- 
heeding. 

And  is  she  dead?  — and  did  they  dare 
, Obey  iny  phrensy’s  jealous  raving?  io 
My  wrath  but  doom’d  my  own  despair: 

The  sword  that  smote  her  's  o’er  me 
waving.  — 

But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder’d  love! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above,  u 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She’s  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem; 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing ; 

I swept  that  flower  from  Judah’s  stem, 
Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  bloom- 
ing; 20 

And  mine’s  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 
This  bosom's  desolation  dooming: 

And  I have  earn’d  those  tortures  well. 
Which  unconsunied  are  still  consuming! 

XTV. 

Wc  sat  down  and  wept  by  the  waters 
• Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  tho  day 
When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  his  slaughters, 

‘ Made  Salem’s  high  places  his  prey; 

And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  duughtcrsl  t 

We  scatter'd  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  wc  gazed  on  the  river 
Which  roll’d  on  in  freedom  below, 

They  demanded  the  song;  but,  oh  never 
That  triumph  the  stranger  shall  know! 
May  this  right  hand  be  wither’d  for  ever, 
Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foci 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended, 

Oh  Salem!  its  sound  should  bo  free; 

And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were 
ended,  is 

But  left  me  that  token  of  thee : 

And  ne’er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 
With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me! 
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XV. 

The  destruction  of  Senna-Cherib. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on 
the  fold,  (and  gold; 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like 

stars  on  the  sea, . 

When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep 
Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer 
is  green,  s 

That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset 
were  seen: 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn 
hath  blown,  [strown. 

That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither’d  and 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings 
on  the  blast,  [pass’d; 

And  breathed  in  tho  face  of  the  foe  as  he 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax’d  deadly 
and  chill, 

And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for 
ever  grew  still  1 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril 
all  wide, 

But  through  it  there  roll’d  not  the  breath 
of  his  pride: 

And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on 
the  turf,  is  [surf. 

And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on 
his  mail ; [alone, 

And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in 

their  wail,  [Baal; 

And  tho  idols  are  broke  In  the  temple  of 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by 
the  sword,  [Lord! 

Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the 

FARE  TUBE  WELL. 

Faro,  thee  well!  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  evor,  fare  thee  tcell: 

Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 

Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  Iain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne’er  canst  know  again: 
Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over, 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show!  to 
Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
T'waa  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee  — 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 


Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee,  15 

Founded  on  another's  woe  — 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me, 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a cureless  wound?  20 

Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not; 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 

But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 
Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth  — n 
Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat; 
And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is  — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  the  wail  above  the  dead;  a« 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a widow'd  bed. 

And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 

Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  ‘Father!’  as 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee, 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  prest, 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee, 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless’d?  40 
Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  never  more  mayst  see, 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knoweat,  «s 
All  iny  madness  none  can  know; 

All  my  hopes,  where’er  thou  goest, 

Wither  — yet  with  thee^hev  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken; 

Pnde,  which  not  a world  could  bow,  to 
Bows  to  thee  — by  thee  forsaken. 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now; 

But  'tis  done  — all  words  are  idle  — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle  ts 

Force  their  way  without  the  will.  — 

Faro  thee  well!  — thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tie. 

Sear’d  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted  — 
More  than  this  I scarce  can  die.  60 

ABEL'S  PRAYER. 

Oh  God! 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath 
of  life 

Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us. 
And  spared,  despite  our  father’s  sin,  to  make 
llis  children  all  lost,  ns  they  might  have  been. 
Had  not  thy  justice  been  so  temper’d  with 
The  mercy  which  is  thy  delight,  as  to 
Accord  a pardon  like  a paradise, 

Compared  with  our  great  crime*: — Sole 
Lord  of  light! 

Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity;  10 
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Without  whom  all  were  evil  and  with 
whom  [end 

Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good 
Of  thine  omnipotent  benevolence  — 
Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill'd  — [herd’s 
Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shep- 
First  of  the  first-born  flocks  — an  offering, 


, In  itself  nothing  — as  wbat  offering  can  be 
Aught  unto  thee?  — but  yet  accept  it  for 
The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 
The  face  of  thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his 
own  20 

Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 
Of  thee,  and  of  thy  name,  for  evermore  1 
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TO  A SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art.  9 

Higher  still  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 

Like  a cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, . 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring 
ever,  singest  jo 

In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun, 

O’er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run,  [begun,  is 
I.ike  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just 

The  pale  purple  even 
Melts  around  thy  flight; 

Like  a star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  day-light  [delight.  20 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I hear  thy  shrill 

Keen  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere. 

Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear. 

Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 
With  thy  voice  is  loud, 


1 As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven 
is  overflowed.  so 

What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee? 

From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see,  [melody,  ss 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a rain  of 

Like  a poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 

Singing  hynin9  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought  (ed'nol.  so 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heed- 

Like  a high-born  maiden 
In  a palace  tower, 

Soothing  her  lovc-ladcn 

Soul  in  secret  hour,  [her  bower.  49 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows 

Like  a glow-worm  golden 
In  a dell  of  dew. 

Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 

Among  tho  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen 
it  from  the  view.  so 

j Like  a rose  embower’d 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
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By  warm  winds  deflower'd, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these 
heavy-winged  thieves,  ss 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 

Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was  [surpass:  6o 

Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine; 

I have  never  beard, 

Praise  of  love  or  wine  [divine,  ss 
That  panted  forth  a flood  of  rapture  so 

Chorus  hymenseal. 

Or  triumphal  chaunt. 

Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt,  — 

A thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some 
hidden  want.  ;o 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 
Of  thy  happy  strain? 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 

• What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 

What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignor- 
ance of  pain?  ;s 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 
Langour  cannot  be: 

Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee:  [satiety,  so 

Thou  lovest;  but  ne'er  knew  love’s  sad 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream,  [stream?  ss 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a crystal 

Wo  lobk  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 

Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught: 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of 
saddest  thought.  so 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 
Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 

If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a tear,  [come  near.  95 
1 know  not  how  thy  joy  wo  ever  could 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delight  and  sound. 

Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found,  [ground  I 100 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the 


Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  the  brain  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 

The  world  should  listen  then,  os  I am  lis- 
tening now.  10s 


TIME. 

Unfathomable  Seal  whose  waves  are  years, 
Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears ! 
Thou  shoreless  flood , which  in  thy  ebb 
and  flow 

Claspest  the  limits  of  mortality!  5 

And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  lor  more, 
Vomitest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable 
shore. 

Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  storm, 
Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 

‘ Unfathomable  Sea?  10 


THE  ISLE. 

There  was  a little  lawny  islet 
JBy  anemone  and  violet, 

Like  mosaic,  paven: 

And  its  roof  was  flowers  and  leaves 
Which  the  summer's  breath  enweaves,  s 
Where  nor  sun,  nor  showers,  nor  breeze, 
Pierce  the  pines  and  tallest  trees, 

Knch  a gem  engraven. 

Girt  by  many  an  azure  wave 
With  which  the  clouds  and  mountains  pave 
A lake’s  blue  chasm. 


NATURAL  APPEARANCES  OF  RETURNING 
SPRING. 

Ah,  woe  is  me!  Winter  is  come  and  gone, 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous 
tone; 

The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows,  re-appear; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead 
seasons’  bier.  s 

The  loving  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake. 
And  buila  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and 
brere; 

And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake, 
Like  unimprisoned  flames,  out  of  their 
trance  awake. 

Through  wood  and  stream  and  field  and 
hill  and  ocean,  10 

A quickening  life  from  the  earth’s  heart 
has  burst,  [motion, 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and 
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From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  I 
when  first 

God  dawned  on  chaos;  in  its  stream 
immersed,  (light; 

The  lamps  of  heaven  flash  with  a softer 

All  baser  things  pant  witn  life's  sacred 
thirst,  [delight  ! 

Diffuse  themselves;  and  spend  in  love’s 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed 
might. 


THE  OPENING. 

Orphan  hours,  the  year  is  dead. 
Come  and  sigh,  come  and  weep, 
Merry  hours  smile  instead, 

For  the  year  is  but  asleep! 

See,  >t  smiles  as  it  is  sleeping, 
Mocking  your  untimely  weeping. 


As  an  earthquake  rocks  a corse, 

In  its  coffin  in  the  clay, 

So  White  Winter  that  rough  nurse. 

Rocks  the  dead-cold  year  to-day;  10 
Solemn  hours!  wail  aloud, 

For  your  mother  in  her  shroud. 

As  the  wild  air  stirs  and  sways 
The  tree-swung  cradle  of  a child. 

So  the  breath  of  these  rude  days  is 

Rocks  tho  year:  — be  calm  and  mild. 
Trembling  hours;  she  will  arise 
With  new  love  within  her  eyes. 

January  gray  is  here, 

Like  a sexton  by  her  grave ; jo 

February  bears  the  bier,  • 

March  with  grief  doth  howl  and  rave; 
And  April  weeps  — but,  O ye  hours! 
Follow  with  May’s  fairest  flowers. 


GEORGE 

George  Crabbe  was  the  son  of  a collector  of  the  duties 
on  salt  at  Aldborough  In  Spffolk  and  was  born  In  1754. 
Ho  received  as  good  an  education  as  the  extremely 
limited  means  of  his  parents  would  permit,  after  which 
he  followed  tho  profession  of  a surgeon , and  upon  his 
failure  went  to  London  1780  in  the  determination  to  pro- 
cure a subsistence  by  his  pen.  The  first  work  ho  publish- 
ed was  ‘The  Candidate*,  a poem  which  met  with  consider- 
able approbation,  but  as  the  editor  failed  soon  after  Its 
app4&aranco,  Crabbe  gained  nothing  by  his  work.  After 
having  spent  all  his  money,  ho  appliod  for  support  to 
Lord  North , Lord  Shelboume  and  Lord  Thurlow  who 
took  no  notice  of  his  applications;  when  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress,  he  laid  bis  case  before  Burke,  who  took 
Ijlm  under  his  patronage  and  caused  two  of  his  poems 
Tho  Library’  and  ‘The  Village’  to  be  published,  the  for- 
mer in  1781 , the  latter  In  1783.  ‘The  Library*  was 
favourably  received,  and  from  this  moment  began  Crabbe ’a 
literary  career.  In  1781  after  having  taken  order*  he 
obtained  a cnracy  In  his  natlvo  village,  and  in  1782  be- 


CRABBE. 

came  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  ‘The  Village’ 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  most  original  poets 
of  the  day.  In  1784  he  received  a small  living  In  Dorset- 
shire and  In  tho  following  year  ‘The  Nowspaper'  a similar 
poem  to  the  ‘Library’,  was  composed;  from  this  time  till 
1807  ho  did  not  come  before  tho  public  although  he  was 
not  Idle,  for  at  his  death  twenty  two  volumes  of  his  pro** 
and  poetry  were  published  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  his  work  during  this  interval.  In  1807  ho  appeared 
•gain  in  tho  literary  world  as  the  author  of  the  poem 
; ‘The  Parish  Register’  and  in  1810  published  the  'Borough', 

; which  helped  largely  to  Increase  his  reputation ; in  1812 
his  ‘Tales  In  Verse*  wero  brought  forward  : they  contain 
soino  of  tho  finest  passages  in  all  his  works.  In  1813 
Crabbe  lost  his  wife;  this  proved  n severe  blow  which  so 
impaired  his  health,  that  fears  were  entertained  for  his 
life.  His  latest  work  was  ‘The  Tales  of  the  Hall’  publish- 
ed In  1819.  Ho  spent  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  ex- 
istence on  tho  valuable  living  of  Trowbridge  which  he 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Ho  died  1832. 


STORY  OF  A BETROTHED  PAIR  IN  HUMBLE 
LIFE. 

Yes,  there  am  real  mourners;  I have  seen 
A fair  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene ; 
Attention  through  the  day  her  duties  claimed, 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aimed ; 
Neatly  she  dressed,  nor  vainly  seemed  to 
expect  s 

Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect; 

But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep : 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  displayed, 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow’s  aid; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestioned  truth ; 
In  every  place  she  wandered  where  they’d  been. 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  scene 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave  — 
that  place  is 

With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace; 


I For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would 
say  [day 

Each  time  he  sailed,  ‘This  once,  and  then  the 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  ho  went, 
lie  drew  from  pitying  love  a full  consent. 
Happy  ho  sailed,  and  great  the  care  she 
took  (look ; 

That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Wa»  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know, 

] Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow ; 
For  he  to  Greenland  sailed,  and  much  she 
told  [cold, 

How  he  should  guard  against  tho  climate’s 
Yet  saw  uo  danger,  dangers  he'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood. 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek, 
And  he,  too,  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he 
speak; 
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For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not 
explain. 

He  called  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with 
a sigh  33 

A lover’s  message  — ‘Thomas,  I must  die ; 
Would  I could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gazing  go!  if  not,  this  trifle  take, 

And  say,  till  death  1 wore  it  for  her  sake. 
Yes,  I must  die  — blow  on,  sweet  breeze, 
blow  on! 

Give  mo  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone ; 
Oh,  give  me  that!  and  let  me  not  despair  — 
. One  last  fond  look  — and  now  repeat  the 
• prayer.’ 

He  had  his  wish,  and  more.  I will  not 
paint  43 

The  lovers' meeting:  she  beheld  him  faint  — 
With  tender  fears  she  took  a nearer  view, 
1 Icr  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and  half-succeeding,  said, 
'Yes,  I must  die’  — and  hope  for  ever  fled. 
Still  long  she  nursed  him ; tender  thoughts 
meantime  [sublime. 

Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views 
To  her  be  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away; 
With  him  she  prayed,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching 

head ; [cheer, 

She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to 
Apart  she  sighed,  alono  she  shed  the  tear; 
Then,  as  if  brenking  from  a cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the 

grave.  so 

One  day  he  lighter  seemed,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seemed 
to  think, 

Yet  said  not  so  — ‘Perhaps  he  will  not  sink.’ 
A sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard ; 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his 
chair ; 

Lively  he  seemed,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  tho  favourite  few; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall, 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all. 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they 
appear 

Peculiar  people  — death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  band  she 
pressed,  it  [rest.’ 

And  fondly  whispered,  ‘Thou  must  go  to 
‘I  go,'  he  said,  but  as  he  spoke  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the 
sound;  |last, 

Then  gazed  affrightened,  but  she  caught  a 
A dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  past,  so 


She  placed  a decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engraved,  an  offering  of  her  love: 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead,  [bed. 
She  would  have  grieved  that  they  presumed 
to  spare  S3 

The  feast  assistance  — 'twas  her  proper  care. 
Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round, 
And  careless  seem , for  she  would  not  be 
found ; so 

Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ, 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes 
destroy. 


AN  ENGLISH  PEASANT. 

To  pomp  and  pageantry  in  nought  allied, 
A noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean, 
His  truth  unquestioned,  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man’s  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid,  3 
At  no  man’s  question  Isaac  looked  dismayed : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  dis- 
grace; 

Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  bis  face; 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  ap- 
proved, 

Cheerful  he  seemed,  and  gentleness  he  loved: 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resigned, 
And,  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind: 
Were  others  joyful,  he  looked  smiling  on, 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none: 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy,  15 
Nor  knew  a joy  that  caused  reflection’s  sigh ; 
A friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distressed ; 
(Bane  of  the  poorl  it  wounds  their  weaker 
mind, 

To  miss  one  favour  which  their  neighbours 
find :)  se 

Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic  pride  removed; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved: 

I marked  his  action  when  his  infant  died. 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried ; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrowed 

cheek,  2s 

Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride, 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great 
deride ; [agreed. 

Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk 

If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few: 

But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place, 

It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace ; 
A pride  in  honeBt  fame,  by  virtue  gained, 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  trained; 
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Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country’s 
coast, 

And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 
Pride,  in  a life  that  slander’s  tongue  defied, 
In  fact,  a noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

I feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer, 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there ; 
I see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head ; 
Nor  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Compelled  to  kneel,  and  tremble  at  the  sight, 
To  fold  his  fingers  all  in  dread  the  while, 
Till  Master  Ashford  softened  to  a smile; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in 
prayer,  [there, 

Nor  the  pure  faith,  (to  give  it  force,)  are 
But  he  is  blessed,  and  I lament  no  more, 
A wise  good  man,  contented  to  be  poor. 


AUTUMNAL  SKETCH.  . 

It  was  a fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky, 

And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  the  admir- 
ing eye, 

As  a rich  beauty  when  her  bloom  is  lost. 
Appears  with  more  magnificence  and  cost: 
The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had 
strayed,  s 

Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer’s  wav  betrayed  ; 
Showers  of  the  night  had  swelled  the  deep- 
ening rill,  [ing  mill; 
The  morning  breeze  hod  urged  the  quicken- 


Aseembled  rooks  had  winged  their  seaward 
flight, 

Bv  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night,  10 
While  proudly  o’er  them  hung  the  steady 
kite,  [throng, 

Then  turned  them  back,  and  left  the  noisy 
Nor  deigned  to  know  them  as  he  sailed 
along.  [around, 

Long  yellow  leaves,  from  osiers,  strewed 
Choked  the  dull  stream,  and  hushed  its 
feeble  sound,  js 

While  the  dead  foliage  dropt  from  loftier  trees, 
Our  squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease ; 
But  to  his  own  reflections  made  reply, 

And  said  aloud,  ‘Yes;  doubtless  we  must 
die.’  [not  live  20 

'We  must,’  said  Richard;  ‘and  we  would 
To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  give; 
But  we  yet  taste  whatever  we  behold; 

The  morn  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold: 
There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene, 

At  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  serene;  as 
Sounds,  too,  delight  us  — each  discordant 
tone  [alone ; 

Thus  miugled,  please,-  that  fail  to  please 
This  hollow  wind,  this  rustling  of  the  brook, 
The  farm-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  yon 
oak  — 

See,  the  axe  falls!  - now  listen  to  the  stroke: 
That  gun  itself,  that  murders  all  this  peace. 
Adds  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  must 
cease.’ 


SAMUEL  ROGERS. 


Samuel  Rogers  was  bom  near  London  in  1762  and  after 
a careful  education  was  introduced  into  his  father’s 
banking  catabiUhment  in  which  be  became  a partner. 
He  had  intended  to  be  a poet  from  hbf  ninth  year  upon 
the  perusal  of  ‘Beattie's  Mlnatre!’.  In  17S6  Mr.  Rogers 
appeared  as  the  author  of  an  ‘Ode  to  Superstition*  and 
other  poems,  in  1792  he  produced  tho  ‘Pleasure*  of 
Memory',  In  1812  the  ‘Voyage  of  Columbus'  and  in  1814 


'Jacqueline*  a tale;  In  1819  ‘Human  Life'  and  in  1822 
'Italy*  a poein  in  blank  Terse.  A great  classic  beauty 
prevails  in  all  his  works,  which  are  finished  with  tho 
most  scrupulous  nicety , bat  not  much  originality  or 
energy.  He  excels  in  descriptive  poems  and  in  bis  ‘Italy 
we  find  some  very  fine  scenes,  and  meet  with  delightful 
glimpses  of  life  in  that  country.  Ho  died  In  18*6. 


MY  NATIVE  VALE. 

Dear  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there; 
Close  to  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale, 

To  ev’ry  passing  villager. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree,  s 
And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers, 

That  breathe  a galo  of  fragrance  round, 
I ebarm  the  fairy-tooted  hours, 

With  my  loved  lute’s  romantic  sonnd;  10 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave, 

For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd’s  horn  at  break  of  day, 

The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade, 


The  canzonet  and  roundelay  is 

Sung  in  the  silent  green-wood  shade; 
These  simple  joys,  that  never  fail. 

Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 


HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Blue  whs  the  loch,  the  clouds  were  gone, 
Ben-Lomond  in  his  glory  shone, 

When,  Lugs,  I left  thee;  when  the  breeze 
Bore  mo  from  thv  silver  sands, 

Thy  kirkyard  wall  among  the  trees,  s 
Where,  gray  with  age,  the  dial  stands; 
That  dial  so  well  known  to  me! 

Though  many  a shadow  it  hath  shed, 

Beloved  sister,  since  with  thee 

The  legend  on  the  stone  was  read.  to 
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The  fairy  isles  fled  far  away; 

That  with  its  woods  and  uplands  green,  i 
Where  shepherd-huts  arc  dimly  seen, 

And  songs  are  heard  at  close  of  day; 

That,  too,  the  deer’s  wild  covert  fled,  is 
And  that,  the  asylum  of  the  dead: 

While,  as  the  boat  went  merrily, 

Much  of  Rob  Roy  the  boatman  told; 

His  arm  that  fell  below  his  knee. 

His  cattle  ford  and  mountain  hold.  so  ' 

Tarbat,  thy  shore  I climbed  at  last; 

And,  thy  shady  region  passed, 

Upon  another  shore  I stood, 

And  looked  upon  another  flood, 

Great  Ocean's  self!  (’tis  he  who  fills  as 
That  vast  and  awful  depth  of  hills;) 

Where  many  an  elf  was  playing  round, 

Who  treads  unshod  his  classic  ground; 

And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  among, 

As  Fingal  spoke,  and  Ossian  sung.  30 
Night  fell,  and  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky, 

As  o’er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew, 

The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailing  by, 

And  now  the  grampus,  half  descried,  g» 
Black  and  hugfe  above  the  tide; 

The  clifls  and  promontories  there, 

Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare; 

Each  beyond  each,  with  giant  feet 
Advancing  as  iu  haste  to  meet;  to 

The  shattered  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  rushed  in  vain,  . 
Tyrant  of  the  drear  domain;  ■ | 

All  into  midnight  shadow  sweep, 

When  day  springs  -upward  from  the  deep! 
Kindling  the  waters  in  its  flight, 

The  prow  wakes  splendour,  and  the  oar, 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before, 

Flashes  in  a sea  of  light; 

Glad  sign  and  sure,  lor  now  we  hail  so 
Thy  flowers,  Glenfinnart,  in  the  gale; 

And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be, 

That  leads  to  friendship  and  to  thee! 

O blest  retreat,  and  sacred  too! 

Sacred  as  when  the  bell  of  prayer  ss 

Tolled  duly  on  the  desert  air, 

And  crosses  decked  thy  summits  blue. 

Oft  like  some  loved  romantic  tale, 

Oft  shall  my  weary  mind  recall, 

Amid  the  hum  ana  stir  of  men,  so 

Thy  becchen  grove  and  waterfall, 

Thy  ferry  with  its  gliding  sail, 

And  her  — the  Lady  of  the  Glen  I 


HUMAN  LIFE. 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky; 
The  bees  have  hummed  their  noon-tide 
lullaby; 

Still  in  the  vale  the  village-bells  ring  round, 
Still  in  Llewellyn-hall  the  jests  resound; 
For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there,  t 
Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gossips  breathe 
their  prayer, 

And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 
The  babe,  the  sleeping  image  of  his  sire. 

A few  short  years  — and  then  these  sounds 
shall  hail 

The  day  again , and  gladness  fill  the  vale ; 
So  soon  the  child  a youth,  the  youth  a man, 
Eager  to  run  the  race  his  fathers  ran. 

Then  the  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  broad 
sirloin ; [shine : 

The  ale,  now  brewed,  in  floods  of  amber 
And,  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  blaze, 
'Mid  many  a tale  told  of  hts  boyish  days, 
The  nurse  shall  cry,  of  all  her  ills  beguiled, 
‘’Twas  on  these  knees  he  sate  so  oft  and 
smiled.’ 

And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the 
breeze!  [trees  20 

Soon,  issuing  forth,  shall  glitter  through  the 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white;  and  hymns  be 
sung,  [young, 

And  violets  scattered  round;  and  old  and 
In  every  cottage-porch  with  garlands  green, 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and,  gazing,  bless  the 
scene ; 

While,  her  dark  eyes  declining,  bv  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virgin-veil  the  gentle  bride. 

And  once,  alas!  nor  in  a distant  hour, 
Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower; 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds 
are  seen,  [been;  30 
And  weepings  heard  where  only  joy  has 
When  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his 
door 

Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more, 

He  rests  in  holy  earth  with  them  that  went 
before. 

And  such  is  Human  Life:  — so  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  like  a meteor,  and  is  gone! 
Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be,  ns  strange, 
As  full  methinks  of  wild  and  wondrons  change, 
As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require. 
Stretched  in  the  desert  round  their  evening 
fire; 

As  any  sung  of  old  in  hall  or  bower  40 
Tominstrel-harpsat  midnight’s  witching  hour! 
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THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 


Thom**  Campbell,  bom  in  Glasgow  1777,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  a family  of  ten.  He  attended  the  uni- 
versity in  Ida  nalivo  city  for  »Jx  years  and  gained  much 
distinction  for  Ills  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  ami 
literature,  which  he  extended  by  attentive  study  in 
Germany  under  Prof.  Heyne.  Campbell  wrote  his  poem 
entitled  'Love  and  Madness*  In  Argyleshire,  where  he 
resided  a year  upon  leaving  the  university.  In  1799  he 
published  his  ‘Pleasures  of  Hope’  which  went  through 
four  editions  in  one  year.  After  this,  he  spent  somo  time 
on  the  Continent  anu  whilst  In  Bavaria  he  was  an  eye- 
witness to  tho  Battle  of  Ilohenlinden  which  he  has  de- 
scribed in  the  poem  bearing  that  name.  He  wns  pre- 
vented by  the  existing  hostilities  from  continuing  his 
route  as  far  as  be  had  intended , and  was  obliged 
to  return  from  Vienna.  In  Hamburgh  1801  he  wrote 
his  'Exile  of  Erin*  and  ‘Tlio  mariners  of  England' ; he 
published  Locheil's  Warning  a year  after  his  arrival  | 


in  Edinburgh.  In  1803  Campbell  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  literature  as  a profession , and  for  that 
purpose  took  up  Ills  residence  in  London  : soon  after  Ida 
arrival  there,  he  brought  forward  his  'Annals  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Peace 
of  Amiens In  1809  he  published  his  ‘Gertrude  of 
Wyoming’,  in  1820  he  wrote  his  splendid  poems  ‘O’Con- 
nor's Child*  and  'Theodoric*  and  between  1820  and  1830 
many  of  his  most  beautiful  poetical  pieces  made  their 
appcarauce  In  'The  New  Monthly  Magazine*:  of  these 
we  may  mention  *The  Last  Man',  which  is  considered 
one  of  his  finest  productions.  In  1842  ‘The  Pilgrim  of 
Gloncoe*  and  other  piece*  appeared.  Beside  Ids  poems, 
Campbell  published  in  1837  the  ‘Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons’  the 
‘Life  of  Petrach’  and  ‘Letters  from  the  South*  in  which 
he  has  described  a visit  to  Algiers.  He  died  at  Boulogne 
in  1844  and  was  buried  iu  Westroinstcr-Abbey. 


HOPE  TRIUMPHANT  IN  DEATH. 
Unfading  Hope!  when  life's  last  embers 
barn  — 

When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return, 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful 
hour!  [l’ower! 

Oh!  then  thy  kingdom  comes,  Immortal 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rap- 
ture fly  s [eye! 

The  quivering  lip,  pale  check  and  closing 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day  — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance 
begin, 

And  all  the  Phoenix  spirit  burns  within!  ig 

Oh,  deep  enchanting  prelude  to  repose, 

The  dawn  of  bliss,  the  twilight  of  our  woes! 
Yet  half  I hear  the  parting  spirit  sigh, 

It  is  a dread  and  awful  thing  to  die! 
Mysterious  worlds,  untravelled  by  the  sun! 
Where  time’s  far-wandering  tide  has  never 
run,  [spheres, 

From  your  unfathomed  shades,  and  viewless 
A warning  comes,  unheard  by  other  ears. 
Tis  Heaven's  commanding  trumpet,  long 
and  loud, 

Like  Sinai’s  thunder,  pealing  from  the  cloud! 
While  Nature  hears,  with  terror-mingled 
trust, 

The  shock  that  hurls  her  fabric  to  the  dust; 
With  mortal  terrors  clouds  immortal  bliss, 
And  shrieks  and  hovers  o’er  the  dark  abyss! 

Daughter  of  Faith,  awake,  arise,  illurnfe 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb! 
Melt  and  dispel,  ye  spectre-doubts,  that  roll 
Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  parting  soul! 
Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  Dismay, 
Chased,  on  his  night-steed,  by  the  wtar  of 
day  I to 


The  strife  is  o’er  — the  pangs  of  Nature  close, 
And  life’s  last  rapture  triumphs  o’er  her 
woes. 

Hark!  as  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze. 
The  noon  of  Heaven,  undazzled  by  the 
blaze, 

On  heavenly  winds,  that  waft  her  to  the  sky, 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  star-born  melody; 
Wild  as  that  hallowed  anthem,  6ent  to  hail 
Bethlehem’s  shepherds  in  the  lonely  vale, 
When  Jordan  hushed  his  waves,  and  mid- 
night still 

Watched  on  the  holy  towers  of  Zion  hill!  40 

Soul  of  the  just!  companion  of  the  dead! 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou 
fled? 

Back  to  its  heavenly  source  thy  being  goes. 
Swift  as  the  comet  wheels  to  whence  he 
rose; 

Doomed  on  his  airy  path  awhile  to  bum,4s 
And  doomed,  like  thee,  to  travel  and  re- 
turn. — [driven, 

Hark!  from  the  world’s  exploding  centre 
With  sounds,  that  shook  the  firmament  of 
heaven, 

Careers  the  fiery  giant,  fast  and  far, 

On  bickering  wheels,  and  adamantine  car; 
From  planet  whirled  to  planet  more  remote, 
He  visits  realms,  beyond  ttie  reach  of  thought; 
But,  wheeling  homeward,  when  his  course 
is  run,  [sun! 

Curbs  the  red  yoke,  and  mingles  with  the 
So  hath  the  traveller  of  earth  unfurled  t» 
Her  trembling  wings,  emerging  from  the 
world ; 

And,  o’er  the  path,  by  mortal  never  trod, 
Sprung  to  her  source,  the  bosom  of  her 
God! 
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MATERNAL  HOPE. 

Lol  at  the  couch  where  infant  beauty  sleeps, 
Her  silent  watch  the  mournful  mother  keeps: 
She,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slumb’ring  child  with  pensive 
eyes, 

And  weaves  a song  of  melancholy  joy:  — 
‘Sleep,  image  of  thy  father!  — sleep,  my 
boy  1 

No  ling’ring  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine; 
No  sign  that  rends  thy  father’s  heart  and 
mine, 

Bright,  as  his  manly  sire,  the  son  shall  be, 
In  form  and  soul;  but,  ahl  more  blest 
than  he ! 10 

Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love,  at  last, 
Shall  soothe  his  aching  heart  for  all  the 
past; 

With  many  a smile  my  solitude  repay, 

And  chase  the  world’s  ungenerous  scorn 
away. 

‘And  say,  when,  summoned  from  the 
world  and  thee,  is 

I lay  my  head  beneath  the  willow-tree, 
Wilt  thou,  sweet  mourner  I at  my  stone 
appear. 

And  soothe  my  parted  spirit  ling’ring  near? 
Oh ! wilt  thou  come  at  ev’ning  hour,  to  shed 
The  tears  of  mcm’rv  o’er  my  narrow  bed; 
With  aching  temples  on  thy  hand  reclined, 
Muse  on  the  last  ‘farewell!’  I leave  behind. 
Breathe  a deep  sigh  to  winds  that  murmur 

low,  [woe?’ 

And  think  on  all  my  love , and  all  my 

So  speaks  affection,  ere  the  infant  eye  js 
Can  look  regard,  or  brighten  in  reply; 
But,  when  the  cherub  lip  hath  learned  to 
claim 

A mother’s  ear  by  that  endearing  name,  — 
Soon  as  the  playful  innoccut  can  prove 
A tear  of  pity,  or  a smile  of  love,  so 

Or  cons  his  murmuring  task  beneath  her 
care, 

Or  lisps,  with  holy  look,  his  evening  prayer, 
Or  gazing,  mutely  pensive,  sits  to  hear 
The  mournful  ballad  warbled  in  his  ear,  — 
How  fondly  looks  admiring  hope  the  while, 
At  every  artless  tear,  and  every  smile! 

How  glows  the  joyous  parent,  to  descry 
A guileless  bosom,'  true  to  sympathy  I 


YE  MARINERS  OP  ENGLAND. 

Ye  Mariners  of  England! 

That  guard  our  native  seas; 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze, 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again  s 
To  match  another  foe! 

And  sweep  through  the  deep, 


While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow: 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.  10 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  ever)’  wave ! 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 
And  ocean  was  their  grave; 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell,  u 
Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow. 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.  so 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark, 

No  towers  along  the  steep; 

Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain  waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak,  s* 
She  quells  the  floods  below, 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.  so 

The  meteor-flag  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific  burn; 

Till  danger’s  troubled  night  depart, 

Anil  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors!  ss 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 
And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow.  40 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC. 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day’s  renown. 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark’s  crown. 

And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone; 
By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand, 

In  a bold  determined  hand, 

And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. 

Like  leviathans  afloat,  10 

Lav  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine; 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 
On  the  lofty  British  line: 

It  was  ten  of  April  mom  by  the  chime: 

As  they  drifted  on  their  path,  u 

There  was  silense  deep  as  death; 

And  the  boldest  held  nis  breath, 

For  a time. 

But  the  might  of  England  flushed 

To  anticipate  the  scene;  W 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  rushed 

O’er  the  dendly  space  between,  [each  gun 

‘Hearts  of  oak!’  our  captains  cried;  when 
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From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a death-shade  round  the  ships,  a 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. 

Again!  again!  again! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack. 

Till  a feeble  cheer,  the  Dane,  so 

To  our  cheering,  sent  us  back:  — 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom:  — 
Then  ceased  - and  all  is  wail, 

As  they  strike  the  shattered  Bail; 

Or,  in  conflagration  pale,  ss 

Light  the  gloom. 

Out  spoke  the  victor  then, 

As  be  hailed  them  o’er  the  wave; 

‘Ye  are  brothers!  ye  are  men! 

And  we  conquer  but  to  save;  — 40 

So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring; 
But  yield,  proud  foe,  thv  fleet, 

With  the  crews,  at  England's  feet, 

And  make  submission  meet 
To  our  king.'  4S 

Then  Denmark  blessed  our  chief, 

That  be  gave  her  wounds  repose; 


And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 
From  her  people  wildly  rose, 

As  death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  days. 
While  the  sun  looked  smiling  bright, 

O’er  a wide  and  woful  sight, 

Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 
Died  away. 

Now  joy,  old  England,  raise!  as 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 

By  the  festal  cities'  blaze, 

While  the  wine-cup  shines  in  light; 

And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar, 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep,  64 

Full  many  a fathom  deep, 

By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brave  hearts!  to  Britain’s  pride 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true,  66 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died;  — 

With  the  gallant  good  Riou! 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven  o’er  their  grave! 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 

And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles,  70 

Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave  I 


THOMAS 

Thomas  Moore,  the  author  of 'Irish  Melodics’,  was  born  J 
tn  Dublin  In  1780  of  Roman  catholic  parents  He  studied  , 
at  the  Dublin  university,  where  he  translated  into  Eng- 
lish verse  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  in  the  publication  of  ■ 
which  he  appeared  nnder  the  name  of  iWmaa  Little. 
In  1803  he  received  a post  at  Bermuda  where  he  remained 
11  months.  Afterward*  he  travelled  in  France  and  Italy,  | 
bat  got  himself  into  difficulties  in  money  concerns  by  the  | 
conduct  of  the  person  who  acted  as  his  deputy  at  Bermuda,  j 
While  in  France  and  Italy  he  formed  a great  friendship 
for  Byron  with  whom  be  lived  some  time.  He  was  however  | 
industrious  during  his  absence,  for  in  that  time  his  'Odes  1 
and  Epistles’  were  written.  Upon  his  return  he  wrote 
political  satires  In  which  he  excelled  by  the  elegance  of 
his  style,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  treated  his 
opponents.  Amongst  his  comical  writings  the  ’Fudge 
Family*  and  the  ’Twopenny  I’oet  Bog’  are  considered  the 
heat ; the  latter  consists  in  a selection  of  letters  of  eminent 
persons,  pretended  to  have  been  intercepted.  In  1818 
Moore  began  his  'Irish  Melodies*  by  which  his  name  has 
been  rendered  illustrious  and  which  of  all  his  productions 
will  probably  remain  the  longest,  and  establish  for  him 
the  widest  reputation.  In  1817  he  published  'Lalla 


MOORE. 

Rookh*.  an  oriental  romance,  consisting  of  four  poems, 
united  by  a story  in  prose,  written  in  the  manner  of 
Chaucer'a  ‘Canterbury  Tales’.  In  all  these  poems  he  has 
taken  oriental  life  for  his  subject  and  has  worked  them  up 
In  a highly  coloured  manner.  Moore  wrote  also  another 
Oriental  poem  entitled  ‘The  Loves  of  the  Angels’  which 
he  composed  In  Paris,  lie  also  appeared  as  a prose 
writer,  and  published  the  lives  of  Byron  and  Sheridan, 
the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  the  polemic- 
al work,  'Travels  in  search  of  religion’.  His  last  public- 
ation was  a work  in  prose,  entitled  'The  Epicurean*. 
It  Is  a story  of  the  early  Christians,  the  scene  of  which 
is  in  Egypt;  this  production  is  written  in  ihc  style  of 
Lalla  Rookh  All  his  compositions  are  distinguished 
throughout  by  a delicacy  of  feeling,  elegance  and  hnmour, 
and  tho  delightful  command  of  tho  language  which  the 
author  soems  to  be  able, "in  almost  any  manner,  to  use  to 
his  advantage.  Moore  resided  In  a small  cottage  in  Wilt- 
shire during  the  last  years  of  his  life  preferring  quiet 
country  comfort  to  the  gay  society  in  which  he  might 
always  have  shone.  Ho  published  his  poetical  works 
In  ten  volumes  which  were  hailed  with  great  satisfaction 
by  the  public.  He  died  in  1882.  * 


PARADISE  AND  THE  PERI. 

One  morn  a Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate; 

And  as  sbe  listen’d  to  the  Springs 
Of  Life  within,  like  music  flowing, 

And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wings 
Through  the  half-open  portal  glowing, 
She  wept  to  think  her  recreant  race 
Should  e’er  have  lost  that  glorious  place! 


‘How  happy,’  exclaim’d  this  child  of  air, 
j ‘Arc  the  holy  Spirits  who  wander  there,  to 
Mid  flowers  that  never  shall  fade  or  fall ; 
Though  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth  and 
sea,  [me, 

And  the  stars  themselves  have  flowers  for 
One  blossom  of  Heaven  out-blooms  them 
all! 

Though  sunny  the  Lake  of  cool  Cashmere, 
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With  its  plane-tree  Isle  reflected  clear, 

And  sweetlv  the  founts  of  that  Valley 
fall; 

Though  bright  arc  the  waters  of  Sing-su-hay, 
And  the  golden  floods  that  1 hitherward  stray, 
Yet  — oh!  ’tis  only  the  Blest  can  say  10 
How  the  waters  of  Heaven  outshine  them 
all!' 

‘Go,  wing  thy  (light  from  star  to  star, 
From  world  to  luminous  world,  as  far 
As  the  universe  spreads  its  flaming  wall : 
Take  all  the  pleasures  of  all  the  spheres, 
And  multiply  each  through  endless  years, 
One  minute  of  Heaven  is  worth  them  all  1’ 
The  glorious  Angel,  who  was  keeping 
The  gates  of  Light,  beheld  her  weeping; 
And,  as  he  nearer  drew  and  listen’d'  30 
To  her  sad  song,  a tear-drop  glisten’d 
Within  his  eyelids,  like  the  spray 
From  Eden's  fountain,  when  it  lies 
On  the  blue  flow’r,  which  — Bramins  say  — 
Blooms  nowhere  but  in  Paradise!  85 
‘Nymph  of  a fair  but  erring  line!’ 

Gently  he  said  — ‘One  hope  is  thine. 

’Tis  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate, 

The  1‘eri  yet  may  he  j or  given 
Who  brings  to  this  Eternal  gate  40 

The  Gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven! 

Go  seek  it,  and  redeem  thy  sin  — 

’Tis  sweet  to  let  the  Pardon’d  in  1’ 

Rapidly  as  comets  run 

To  th’  embraces  of  the  Sun:  — .45 

Fleeter  than  the  starry  brands, 

Flung  at  night  from  angel  hands 
At  those  dark  and  daring  sprites, 

Who  would  climb  th’  empyrial  heights, 
Down  the  blue  vault  the  Peri  flies,  60 
And,  lighted  earthward  by  a glance 
That  just  then  broke  from  morning’s  eyes, 
Hung  hovering  o’er  our  world’s  expanse. 

But  whither  shall  the  Spirit  go 

To  find  this  gift  for  heav’n?  — ‘I  know  55 

The  wealth,'  she  cries,  ‘of  every  urn, 

In  which  unnumber’d  rubies  burn, 

Beneath  the  pillars  of  Chilminar;  — 

I know  where  the  Isles  of  Perfume  are 
Many  a fathom  down  in  the  sea,  so 

To  the  south  of  sun-bright  Araby; 

I know  too  where  the  Genii  hid 
The  jewed’d  cup  of  their  King  Jamsbid, 
With  Life's  elixir  sparkling  high  — 

But  gifts  like  these  are  not  for  the  sky.  ss 
Where  was  there  ever  a gem  that  shone 
Like  the  steps  of  Alla’s  wonderful  Throne? 
And  the  Drops  of  Life  — oh!  what  would 
they  be 

In  the  boundless  Deep  of  Eternity?' 

While  thus  she  mus’d,  her  pinions  fann'd 
The  air  of  that  sweet  Indian  land, 


Whose  air  is  balm;  whose  ocean  spreads 
O’er  coral  rocks  and  amber  beds. 

Whose  mountains,  pregnant  by  the  beam 
Of  the  warm  sun,  with  diamonds  teem ; 75 
Whose  rivulets  are  like  rich  brides, 

Lovely,  with  gold  beneath  their  tides; 
Whose  sandal  groves  and  bowers  of  spice 
Might  be  a Peri’s  Paradise! 

But  crimson  now  her  rivers  ran  so 

With  human  blood  — the  smell  of  death 
Came  recking  from  those  spicy  bowers, 

And  man,  the  sacrifice  of  man, 

Mingled  his  taint  with  every  breath 
Up  waited  from  the  innocent  flowers!  si 
Land  of  the  Sunl  what  foot  invades 
Thy  Pagods  and  thy  pillar’d  shades  — 

Thy  cavern  shrines  and  Idol  stones. 

Thy  Monarchs  nnd  their  thousand  Thrones? 
'Tis  He  of  Gazna  — fierce  in  wrath  so 
He  comes,  and  India’s  diadems 
Lie  scatter’d  in  his  ruinous  path.  — 

His  blood-hounds  he  adorns  with  gems, 
Torn  from  the  violated  necks 
Of  many  a young  and  lov'd  Sultana;  — 
Maidens,  within  their  pure  Zenana, 
Priests  in  the  very  fane  he  slaughters, 
And  choaks  up  with  the  glittering  wrecks 
Of  golden  shrines  the  sacred  waters! 
Downward  the  Peri  turns  her  gaze,  100 
And,  through  the  war-field’s  bloody  haze 
Beholds  a youthful  warrior  stand, 

Alone,  beside  his  native  rivfer,  — 

The  red  blade  broken  in  his  hand 

And  the  last  arrow  in  his  quiver.  105 
‘Live,’  said  the  Conqueror,  ‘live  to  share 
The  trophies  and  the  crowns  I bear  I’ 

Silent  that  youthful  warrior  stood  — 

Silent  he  pointed  to  the  flood 

All  crimson  with  his  country’s  blood,  no 

Then  sent  his  last  remaining  dart. 

For  answer,  to  the  Invader's  heart. 

False  flew  the  shaft,  though  pointed  well; 
The  Tyrant  liv’d,  the  Hero  fell! 

Yet  mark’d  the  Peri  where  he  lay,  116 
And,  when  the  rush  of  war  was  past. 
Swiftly  descending  on  a ray 

Of  morning  light,  she  caught  the  last  — 
Last  glorious  drop  his  heart  had  shed, 
Before  its  free-born  spirit  fled!  ISO 


‘Be  this,’  she  cried,  as  she  wing’d  her  flight, 
‘My  welcome  gift  at  the  Gates  of  Light. 
Though  foul  are  the  drops  that  oft  distil 
On  the  field  of  warfare,  blood  like  this, 
For  Liberty  shed,  so  holy  is,  iss 

It  would  not  stain  the  purest  rill, 

That  sparkles  among  the  Bowers  of  Bliss  1 
Oh!  if  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 

A boon,  an  oflering  Heaven  holds  dear, 
‘Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws  no 
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From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in 
her  cause!’ 

‘Sweet,’  said  the  Angel,  as  she  gave 
The  gift  into  his  radiant  hand, 

‘Sweet  is  our  welcome  of  the  Brave 
Who  die  thus  for  their  native  Land.  — 
But  see  — alas!  — the  crystal  bar 
Of  Eden  moves  not  — holier  far 
Than  ev’n  this  drop  the  boon  must  be, 
That  opes  the  Gates  of  Heav’n  for  theel’ 

Her  first  fond  hope  of  Eden  blighted,  140 
Now  among  Afric's  Lunar  Mountains, 
Far  to  the  South,  the  Peri  lighted^ 

And  sleek'd  her  plumage  at  the  fountains 
Of  that  Egyptian  tide,  — whose  birth 
Is  hidden  from  the  sons  of  earth,  14s 
Deep  in  those  solitary  woods. 

Where  oft  the  Genii  of  the  Floods 
Dance  round  the  cradle  of  their  Nile, 

And  hail  the  new-born  Giant's  smile! 
Thence,  over  Egypt's  palmy  groves,  iso 
Her  grots,  and  sepulchres  of  Kings 
The  exil’d  Spirit  sighing  roves; 

And  now  hangs  listening  to  the  doves 
In  warm  Rosetta’s  vale  — now  loves 
To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wings  »s 
Of  the  white  pelicans  that  break 
The  azure  calm  of  Moeris’  Lake. 

’Twas  a fair  scene  — a Land  more  bright 
Never  did  mortal  eve  behold! 

Who  could  have  thought,  that  saw  this  night 
Those  valleys  and  their  fruits  of  gold 
Basking  in  heav’n’s  serenest  light;  — 

Those  groups  of  lovely  date-trees  bending 
Languidly  their  leaf-crown’d  heads, 

Like  youthful  maids,  when  sleep  descending 
Warns  them  to  their  silken  oeds;  — 
Those  virgin  lilies,  all  the  night 
Bathing  their  beauties  in  the  lake, 

That  they  may  rise  more  fresh  and  bright, 
When  their  beloved  Sun’s  awake;  — 170 
Those  min'd  shrines  and  towers  that  seem 
The  relics  of  a splendid  dream; 

Amid  whose  fairy  loneliness 
Nought  but  the  lap-wing’s  cry  is  heard, 
Nought  seen  but  (when  the  shadows,  flitting 
Fast  from  the  moon,  unsheath  its  gleam) 
Some  purple-wing’d  Sultana  sitting 
Upon  a column,  motionless 
And  glittering,  like  an  Idol  bird!  — 

Who  could  have  thought,  that  there,  ev'n 
there,  180 

Amid  those  scenes  so  still  and  fair, 

The  Demon  of  the  Plague  hath  east 
From  his  hot  wing  a deadlier  blast, 

More  mortal  far  than  ever  came 
From  the  red  Desert’s  sands  of  flame!  ibs 
So  quick,  that  every  living  thing 
Of  human  shape,  touch’d  by  his  wing, 


Like  plants,  where  the  Simoom  hath  past, 
At  once  falls  black  and  withering! 

The  sun  went  down  on  many  a brow,  190 
Which,  full  of  bloom  and  freshness  then, 
Is  rankling  in  the  pest-house  now, 

And  ne'er  will  feel  that  sun  again! 

And  oh!  to  see  the  unburied  heaps 
On  which  tho  lonely  moonlight  sleeps  — 195 
The  verv  vultures  turn  away, 

And  sicken  at  so  foul  a preyl 
Only  the  fierce  hyaena  stalks 
Throughout  the  city’s  desolate  walks 
At  midnight,  and  his  carnage  plies  — 300 

Woe  to  the  half-dead  wretch,  who  meets 
The  glaring  of  those  large  blue  eyes 
Amid  tho  darkness  of  the  streets! 

‘Poor  race  of  Men!'  said  tho  pitying  Spirit, 
‘Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  FhII  — 30J 
Some  flow'rets  of  Eden  ye  still  inherit, 

But  the  trail  of  the  Serpent  is  over  them 
all  1’ 

She  wept  — the  air  grew  pure  and  clear 
Around  her,  as  the  bright  drops  ran; 

For  there's  a magic  in  each  tear,  910 

Such  kindly  Spirits  weep  for  man! 

Just  then  beneatn  some  orange  trees, 
Whose  fruit  and  blossoms  in  tho  breeze 
Were  wantoning  together,  free, 

Like  age  at  play  with  infancy  — 91a 

Beneath  that  fresh  and  springing  bower, 
Close  bv  the  Lake,  she  heard  the  moan 
Of  one  who,  at  this  silent  hour, 

Had  thither  stol’n  to  die  alone. 

One  who  in  life,  where’er  he  mov’d,  mo 
Drew  after  him  the  hearts  of  many; 

Yet  now,  as  though  he  ne’er  were  lov’d 
Dies  here,  unseen,  unwept  by  any! 

None  to  watch  near  him  — none  to  slake 
The  fire  that  in  his  bosom  lies,  mj 
With  ev’n  & sprinkle  from  that  lake, 

Which  shines  so  cool  before  bis  eyes. 

No  voice,  well-known  through  many  a day, 
To  speak  the  last,  the  parting  word, 
Which,  when  all  other  sounds  decay,  930 
Is  still  like  distant  music  heard. 

That  tender  iarcwell  on  the  shore 
Of  this  rude  world,  when  all  is  o'er. 

Which  cheers  the  spirit,  ere  its  bark 
Puts  ofT  into  the  unknown  Dark.  339 

Deserted  youth  I one  thought  alone 
Shed  joy  around  his  soul  in  death  — 
That  she,  whom  he  for  years  had  known, 
And  lov’d,  and  might  have  call’d  his  own. 
Was  safe  from  this  foul  midnight's 
breath;  — wo 

Safe  in  her  father’s  princely  halls, 

Where  tho  cool  airs  from  fountain  falls, 
Freshly  perfum’d  by  many  a brand 
Of  the  sweet  wood  from  India’s  land, 

39 
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Were  pure  ag  she  whose  brow  they  fann’d. 
But  sec,  — who  yonder  comes  by  stealth, 
This  melancholy  bower  to  seek, 

Like  a young  envoy,  sent  by  Health, 

With  rosy  gifts  upon  her  cheek? 

’Tis  she  — far  off,  through  moonlight  dim, 
He  knew  his  own  betrothed  bride, 

She,  who  would  rather  die  with  him, 

Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside!  — 
Her  arms  are  round  her  lover  now, 

His  livid  cheek  to  hers  she  presses,  1&5 
And  dips,  to  bind  his  burning  brow, 

In  the  cool  lake  her  loosen'd  tresses. 

Ahl  once,  how  little  did  he  think 
An  hour  would  come , when  he  should 
shrink 

With  horror  from  that  dear  embrace,  sso 
Those  gentle  arms,  that  were  to  him 
Holy  as  is  the  cradling  place 
Of  Eden's  infant  cherubim! 

And  now  he  yields  — now  turns  away. 
Shuddering  as  if  the  venom  lay  2« 

All  in  those  proffer’d  lips  alone  — 

Those  lips  that,  then  so  fearless  grown, 
Never  until  that  instant  came 
Near  his  unask'd  or  without  shame. 

‘Oh!  let  me  only  breathe  the  air,  270 

The  blessed  air,  that's  breath’d  by  thee, 
And,  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 
Healing  or  death,  'tis  sweet  to  me! 
There,  — drink  my  tears,  while  yet  they 
fall,  — 

Would  that  my  bosom’s  blood  were 
balm, 

And,  well  thou  know’st,  Td  shed  it  all, 

To  give  thy  brow  one  minute’s  calm. 
Nay,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face  — 
Am  I not  thine  — thy  own  lov'd  bride  — 
The  one,  the  chosen  one,  whose  place  280 
In  life  or  death  is  by  thy  side! 

Thinkst  thou  that  she,  whose  only  light, 

In  this  dim  world,  from  thee  hath  shone, 
Could  bear  the  long,  the  cheerless  night, 
That  must  be  hers,  when  thou  art  gone?’ 

‘That  I can  live,  and  let  thee  go, 

Who  art  my  life  itself?  — No,  no  — 
When  the  stem  dies,  the  leaf  that  grew 
Out  of  its  heart  must  •perish  too! 

Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love,  turn,  mo 
Before  like  thee  I fade  and  bum; 

Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  and  share 
The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  there!’ 

She  fails  — she  sinks  — as  dies  the  lamp 
In  charnel  airs  or  cavern-damp,  20s 

So  quickly  do  his  baleful  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyesl 
One  struggle  — and  his  pain  is  past  — 
Her  lover  is  no  longer  living  1 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives,  one  last,  300 
Long  kiss,  which  she  expires  in  giving! 


‘Sleep,’  said  the  Peri,  as  softly  she  stole 
The  farewell  sigh  of  that  vanishing  soul. 

As  true  as  e’er  warm’d  a woman’s  breast — 
‘Sleep  on,  in  visions  of  odour  rest,  305 
In  balmier  airs  than  ever  yet  6tirr'd 
The  enchanted  pile  of  that  lonely  bird, 
Who  sings  at  the  last  his  own  death  lay, 
And  in  music  and  perfume  dies  away!' 
Thus  saying,  from  her  lips  she  spread  310 
Unearthly  breathings  through  the  place. 
And  shook  her  sparkling  wreath  and  shed 
Such  lustre  o’er  each  paly  face, 

That  like  two  lovely  saints  they  seem’d 
Upon  the  eve  of  doomsday  taken  sit 
From  their  dim  graves , in  odour  sleep- 
ing; — 

While  that  benevolent  Peri  beam’d 
Like  their  good  angel,  calmly  keeping 
Watch  o'er  them,  till  their  souls  would 
waken ! 

But  morn  is  blushing  in  the  sky;  320 

Again  the  Peri  soars  above. 

Bearing  to  Heav'n  that  precious  sigh 
Of  pure,  self-sacrificing  love. 

High  throbb’d  her  heart,  with  hope  elate, 
The  Elysian  palm  she  soon  shall  win, 
For  the  bright  Spirit  at  the  gate 
Smil'd  as  she  gave  that  offering  in, 

And  she  already  hears  the  trees 
Of  Eden,  with  their  crystal  bells 
Binging  in  that  ambrosial  breeze  330 

That  from  the  Throne  of  Alla  swells; 
And  she  can  see  the  starry  bowls 
That  lie  around  that  lucid  lake, 

Upon  whose  banks  admitted  Souls 
Their  first  sweet  draught  of  glory  take! 

But  ah!  even  Peris'  hopes  are  vain  — 
Again  the  Fates  forbade,  again 
The  immortal  barrier  clos’d  — *not  yet,’ 
The  Angel  said  as,  with  regret, 

He  shut  from  her  that  glimpse  of  glory  — 
‘True  was  the  maiden ; and  ner  story, 
Written  in  light  o’er  Alla's  head, 

By  seraph  eyes  shall  long  be  read. 

But.  Peri,  see  — the  crystal  bar 
Of  Eden  moves  not  — holier  far  ms 

Than  ev'n  this  sigh  the  boon  must  be 
That  opes  the  Gates  of  Heav'n  for  thee.’ 
Now,  upon  Syria’s  land  of  roses 
Softly  the  light  of  Eve  reposes, 

And,  like  a glory,  the  broad  sun  s w 

Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon; 

Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 
And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet. 

While  summer,  in  a vale  of  flowers. 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  bis  feet.  sst 

To  one,  who  look’d  from  upper  air 
O'er  all  the  enchanted  regions  there, 

How  beauteous  must  have  been  the  glow, 
The  life,  the  sparkling  from  below  1 
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Fair  gardens,  shining  streams,  with  ranks 
Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks, 

More  golden  where  the  sun-light  falls;  — 
Gay  lizards,  glittering  on  the  walls 
Of  ruin'd  shrines,  busy  and  bright 
As  they  were  all  alive  with  light;  — 36j 

And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks, 

With  their  rich  restless  wings,  that  gleam 
Variously  in  the  crimson  beam 
Of  the  warm  west,  — as  if  inlaid  J70 
With  brilliants  from  the  mine,  or  made 
Of  tearless  rainbows,  such  as  span 
The  unclouded  skies  of  Pcristanl 
And  then,  the  mingling  sounds  that  come, 
Of  shepherd's  ancient  reed  with  hum  37s 
Of  the  wild  bees  of  Palestine, 

Banquetting  through  the  flowery  vales ; — 
And,  Jordan,  those  sweet  banks  of  thine, 
And  woods,  so  full  of  nightingales  1 

But  nought  can  charm  the  luckless  Peri ; aso 
Her  soul  is  sad  — her  wings  are  weary  — 
Joyless  she  sees  the  sun  look  down 
On  that  great  Temple,  once  his  own, 
Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublime, 
Flinging  tncir  shadows  from  on  high,  *g& 
Like  dials,  which  the  wizard,  Time, 

Had  rais’d  to  count  his  ages  by  I 
Yet  haply  there  may  lie  conceal'd 
Beneath  those  Chambers  of  the  Sun, 

Some  amulet  of  gems,  anneal’d  390 

In  upper  fires,  some  tablet  seal’d 
With  the  great  name  of  Solomon, 

Which,  spell’d  by  her  illumin’d  eyes 
May  teach  her  where,  beneath  the  moon, 
In  earth  or  ocean  lies  the  boon,  393 

The  charm,  that  can  restore  so  soon, 

An  erring  Spirit  to  the  skies  1 

Cheer’d  by  this  hope  Bhe  bends  her  thither;  — 
Still  laughs  the  radiant  eye  of  Heaven, 
Nor  have  the  golden  bowers  of  Even 
In  the  rich  West  begun  to  wither;  — 
When,  o’er  the  vale  of  Balbkc  winging 
Slowly,  she  sees  a child  at  play. 

Among  the  rosy  wild-flowers  singing, 

As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they;  40.3 

Chasing,  with  eager  hands  and  eyes, 

The  beautiful  blue  damsel-flics, 

That  flutter'd  round  the  jasmine  stems, 
Like  winged  flowers  or  flying  gems:  — 
And,  near  the  boy,  who  tir’d  with  play  41a 
Now  nestling  'mid  the  roses  lay, 

She  saw  a wearied  man  dismount 

From  his  hot  steed,  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a small  imarct's  rustic  fount 

Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drink.  41s 
Then  swift  his  haggard  brow  he  turn’d 
To  the  fair  child,  who  fearless  sat, 
Though  never  yet  hath  day-beam  burn’d 
Upon  a brow  more  fierce  than  that,  — 


Sullenly  fierce  — a mixture  dire,  420 

Like  thunder-clouds,  of  gloom  and  fire  I 
In  which  the  Peri’s  eye  could  read 
Dark  tales  of  many  a ruthless  deed; 

The  ruin’d  maid  — the  shrine  profan’d  — 
Oaths  broken  — and  the  threshold  stain'd  455 
With  blood  of  guests!  — (here  written,  all. 
Black  as  the  damning  drops  that  fall 
From  the  denouncing  Angel’s  pen, 

Ere  Mercy  weeps  them  out  again! 

Yet  tranquil  now  that  man  of  crime,  430 
(As  if  the  balmy  evening  time 
Soften'd  his  spirit,)  look’d  and  lay, 
Watching  the  rosy  infant's  play:  — 

Though  still,  whene’er  his  eye  by  chance 
Fell  on  the  boy's,  its  lurid  glance  13s 

Met  that  unclouded,  joyous  gaze, 

As  torches,  that  have  burnt  all  night 
Through  some  impure  and  godless  rite, 
Encounter  morning’s  glorious  rays. 

But  hark!  the  vesper  call  to  prayer,  440 
As  slow  the  orb  of  day-light  sets, 

Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air. 

From  Syria’s  thousand  minarets! 

The  boy  has  started  from  the  bed 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  head,  44s 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead  to  tho  south, 
Lisping  the  eternal  name  of  God 
From  purity’s  own  cherub  mouth, 

And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes  4M> 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies, 

Like  a stray  babe  of  Paradise, 

Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain, 

Ami  seeking  for  its  home  again  1 
Oh  ’twas  a sight  — that  Hoav'n  — that 
Child  — 16S 

A scene,  which  might  have  well  beguil'd 
Ev’n  haughty  Eblis  of  a sigh 
For  glories  lost  and  peace  gone  by  I 

And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  Man 
Reclining  there  — while  memory  ran  460 
O’er  many  a year  of  guilt  and  strife, 

Flew  o’er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life, 

Nor  found  one  sunnv  resting-place, 

Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace! 
‘There  teas  a time,’  he  said  in  mild,  te:. 
Heart-humbled  tones  — ‘thou  blessed  child ! 
When  young  and  haply  pure  ns  thou, 

1 look’d  and  pray'd  like  thee  — but  now  — ’ 
He  hung  his  head  — each  nobler  aim 
And  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 
From  boyhood’s  hour,  that  instant  came 
Fresh  o’er  him,  and  he  wept  — he  wept! 

Blest  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence  1 
In  whose  benign,  redeeming  flow 
Is  felt  the  first,  tho  only  sense  4J» 

Of  guiltless  joy  that  guilt  can  know, 

29  * 
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‘There's  a drop,1  said  the  Peri,  ‘that  down 
from  the  moon 

Falla  through  the  withering  airs  of  Jane 
Upon  Egypt’s  land,  of  so  healing  a power, 
So  balmy  a virtue,  that  ev’n  in  the  hour  480 
That  drop  descends,  contagion  dies, 

And  health  reanimates  earth  and  skies  1 — 
Oh,  is  it  not  thus,  thou  man  of  sin, 

The  precious  tears  of  repentance  fall? 
Though  foul  thy  fiery  plagues  within,  48s 
One  heavenly  drop  hath  dispell'd  them 

And  now  — behold  him  kneeling  there 
By  the  child’s  side,  in  humble  prayer, 
While  the  same  sun-beam  shines  upon 
The  guilty  and  the  guiltless  one,  4»o 

And  hymns  of  joy  proclaim  through  Heaven 
The  Triumph  of  a soul  Forgiven! 

’.Twos  when  the  golden  orb  had  set, 

While  on  their  knees  they  linger’d  yet, 
There  fell  a light,  more  lovely  far  4tus 
Than  ever  came  from  sun  or  star, 

Upon  the  tear  that,  warm  and  meek. 

Dew’d  that  repentant  sinner’s  cheek: 

To  mortal  eye  this  light  might  seem 
A northern  flash  o t meteor  Beam  — too 
But  well  the  enraptur’d  Peri  knew 
’Twas  a bright  smile  the  Angel  threw 
From  Heaven’s  gate,  to  hail  that  tear 
Her  harbinger  of  glory  nearl 

‘Joy,  joy  for  ever!  my  task  is  done  — sos 
The  Gates  are  pass’d,  and  Heaven  is  won  1 
Obi  am  I not  happy?  1 am,  I am  — 

To  thee,  sweet  Eden  I how  dark  and  sad 
Are  the  diamond  turrets  of  Shadukiam, 
And  the  fragrant  bowers  of  Amberabad!  sio 

Farewell,  ye  odours  of  Earth,  that  die. 
Passing  away  like  a lover’s  sigh; 

My  feast  is  now  of  the  Tooba  Tree, 

Whose  scent  is  the  breath  of  Eternity  I 

Farewell  ye  vanishing  flowers,  that  shone  sis 
In  my  fairy  wreath,  so  bright  and  brief,  — 
Oh!  what  are  the  brightest  that  e’er  have 
blown, 

To  the  lote-tree,  springing  by  Alla’s  Throne, 
Whose  flowers  have  a soul  in  every 
leaf! 

Joy,  joy  for  ever!  — my  task  is  done  — mo 
The  Gates  are  pass'd,  and  Heav’n  is  won  I 

LETTER  I. 

From  Miss  Bipdt  Fupoe  to  Miss  Dobotht 

of  Clonilalty,  m Ireland. 

Amiens. 

Dear  Doll,  while  the  tails  of  our  horses 
are  plaiting. 

The  trunks  tying  on,  and  Papa,  at  the  door, 
Into  very  bad  french  is,  as  usual,  translating 
His  English  resolve  not  to  give  a sou  more, 


I sit  down  to  write  you  a line  — only 
think!  — s 

A letter  from  France,  with  French  pens  and 
French  ink, 

How  delightful!  though,  would  you  believe 
it,  my  dear? 

I have  seen  nothing  yet  very  wonderful  here; 
No  adventure,  no  sentiment,  far  as  we've 
come,  [as  at  home;  io 
But  the  corn-fields  and  trees  quite  as  dull 
And  but  for  the  post-boy,  his  boots  and 
his  queue,  [you ! 

I might  just  as  well  be  at  Clonskilty  with 
In  vain,  at  Dessein’s,  did  I take  from  my 
trunk 

That  divine  fellow,  Sterne,  and  fall  read- 
ing ‘The  Monk’; 

In  vain  did  I think  of  his  charming  Dead 
Ass,  is  [alas  ! 

And  remember  the  crust  and  the  wallet  — 
No  monks  can  be  had  now  for  love  or  for 
money, 

(All  owing.  Pa  says,  to  that  infidel  Bokky;) 
And,  though  one  little  Neddy  we  saw  in 
our  drive  [alive!  20 
Out  of  classical  Nampont,  the  beast  was 
By  the  by,  though,  at  Calais,  Papa  had  a 
touch  [much. 

Of  romance  on  the  pier,  which  affected  me 
At  the  sight  of  that  spot,  where  our  darling 
Ddchoit 

Set  the  first  of  his  own  dear  legitimate  feet, 
(Modell’d  out  so  exactly,  and  — God  bless 
the  mark  1 as  [Monarquc) 
Tis  a foot,  Dolly,  worthy  so  Grand  a 
He  exclaimed  ‘Oh  mon  roil’  and,  with  tear- 
dropping eye, 

Stood  to  gaze  on  the  snot  — while  some 
Jacobin,  nigh,  [thing!) 
Mutter’d  out  with  a shrug  (what  an  insolent 
‘Ma  foi,  he  be  right  — ‘tis  de  Englishman’s 
King;  se  [vil  say 

And  dat  gros  pied  de  cochon  — begar,  me 
Dat  de  foot  look  mosh  better,  if  turn’d  toder 
way.’ 

There’s  the  pillar,  too  — Lord!  I had  nearly 
forgot  — 

What  a charming  ideal  — rais’d  close  to 
the  spot;  [suppose,)  as 
The  mode  being  now  (as  you've  heard,  I 
To  build  tombs  over  legs,  and  raise  pillars 
to  toes. 

This  is  all  that’s  occurr’d  sentimental  as  yet ; 
Except,  indeed,  some  little  flow’r-nymphs 
we've  met,  [views, 
Who  disturb  one’s  romance  with  pecuniary 
Flinging  flow’rs  in  your  •path,  and  then  — 
bawhng  for  sous!  «o 
And  some  picturesque  beggars,  whose  mul- 
titudes seem 

To  recall  the  good  days  of  the  ancien  regime, 
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All  as  ragged  and  brisk,  youUbe  happy  to 
learn,  [Sterne. 

And  as  thin  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  dear 

Our  party  consist,  in  a neat  Calais  job,  43 
Of  Papa  and  myself,  Mr.  Connor  and  Bon. ' 
You  remember  how  sheepish  Bob  look’d 
at  Kilrandy, 

Bat,  Lord!  he’s  quite  alter’d  — they've  made 
him  a Dandy; 

A thing,  you  know,  whisker’d,  great-coated, 
and  lac’d,  [waist:  50 

Like  an  hour-glass,  exceedingly  small  in  the 
Quite  a new  sort  of  creatures,  unknown  yet 
to  scholars,  [collars, 
With  heads,  so  immoveably  stuck  in  shirt- 
That  seats  like  our  music-stools  soon  must 
be  found  them, 

To  twirl,  when  the  creatures  may  wish  to 
look  round  them! 

In  short;  dear,  ‘a  Dandy’  describes  what  I 
mean,  m 

And  Bob’s  far  the  best  of  the  genus  I’ve  seen : 
An  improving  young  man,  fond  of  learning, 
ambitious, 

And  goes  now  to  Paris  to  study  French  dishes, 
Whose  names  — think,  how  quick!  — he 
already  knows  pat, 

A la  braise,  petite  piles,  and  — what  d’ye 
call  that  so 

They  inflict  on  potatoes?  — oh  mattre 
(f hotel  — 

I assure  you,  dear  Dolly,  he  knows  them 
as  well 

As  if  nothing  but  these  all  his  life  he  had  eat, 
Though  a bit  of  them  Bobby  has  never 
touch’d  yet; 

But  just  knows  the  names  of  French  disbes 
and  cooks,  es  [books. 
As  dear  Pa  knows  the  titles  of  authors  and 
As  to  Pa,  what  d’yo  think?  — mind,  it’s  all 
entre  nous. 

But  you  know,  love,  I never  keep  secrets 
from  you  — 

Why,  he’s  writing  a book  — what ! a tale  ? 
a romance? 

No,  yo  Gods,  would  it  were!  — but  his 
Travels  in  France;  70 
At  the  special  desire  (he  let  out  t’other  day) 
Of  his  friend  and  his  patron,  my  Lord 
C — STL  - r - GH, 

Who  said,  ‘My  dear  Fudge ‘I  forget 

th'  exact  words, 

And,  it’s  strange,  no  one  ever  remembers 
my  Lord's;  [allow  7s 

But  'twas  something  to  say  that,  as  all  must 
A good  orthodox  work  is  much  wanting  just 
now,  [gummie  — science, 
To  expound  to  the  world  the  new  — tbin- 
Found  out  by  the  — what’s -its -name  — 
Holy  Alliance, 


1 And  prove  to  mankind  that  their  rights  are 
. but  folly,  [know,  Dolly) 

Their  freedom  a joke  (which  it  is,  you 
‘There's  none,’  said  his  Lordship,  ‘if  I limy 
be  judge,  [Fudge!’ 
Half  so  fit  for  this  great  undertaking  as 
The  matter’s  soon  settled  — Pa  flies  to  the  Flow, 
(Theyfrst  stage  your  tourists  now  usually  go) 
Settles  all  for  his  quarto  — advertisements, 
praises  — 66 

Starts  post  from  the  door,  with  his  tablets 
— French  phrases  — 

‘Scott’s  Visit,’  of  course  — in  short,  ev*ry 
thing  he  bos  [ideas:  — 
An  author  can  want,  except  words  and 
And,  lo!  the  first  thing,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  [my  dear!  m 
Is  Phil.  Fudge  at  the  front  of  a Quarto, 
But,  bless,  me,  my  paper’s  near  out,  so  I'd 
better  [letter 

Draw  fast  to  a close:  — this  exceeding  long 
You  owe  to  a dtjedner  it  la  fourchette, 
Which  Bobby  would  have,  and  is  hard  at 
it  yet.  — [party,  ss 
Wbat’s  next?  oh,  the  tutor,  the  last  of  the 
Young  Connor:  — they  say  he’s  so  like 
Bonaparte,  [dreads, 
His  nose  and  his  chin,  — which  Papa  ratheT 
As  the  Bourbons,  you  know,  are  suppressing 
all  heads 

That  resemble  old  Nap’s  , and  who  knows 
but  their  honours 

May  think,  in  their  fright,  of  suppressing 
poor  Connor’s?  100 
Au  rests,  (as  we  say)  the  young  lad’s  well 
enough,  [and  stuff; 

Only  talks  much  of  Athens,  Rome,  virtue, 
A third  cousin  of  ours,  by  the  way  — poor 
as  Job,  [Manana) 
(Though  of  royal  descent  by  the  side  of 
And  for  charity  made  private  tutor  to  Bob  — 
Entre  nous,  too,  a Papist  — how  lib’ral 
of  Pat  [off  thus! 

This  is  all,  dear,  — forgive  me  for  breaking 
But  Bob’s  dJjeiner’s  done,  and  Papa’s  in 
a fuss.  B.  F. 

P.  8. 

How  provoking  of  Pal  he  will  not  let  me 
stop  . [shop;  no 
Just  to  run  in  and  rummage  some  milliner’s 
And  my  debut  in  Paris,  I blush  to  think  on  it, 
Must  now,  Doll,  be  made  in  a hideous  low 
bonnet.  joy. 

Rut  Paris,  dear  Paris!  — oh,  there  will  be 
And  romance,  and  high  bonnets,  and  Madame 
lk  Rot! 


What  a time  since  I wrote!  — lam  a sad, 
naughty  girl  — 

Though,  like  a tee-totum,  I'm  all  in  a twirl, 
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Yet  ov'n  (as  you  wittily  say)  a tee-totum 
Between  all  its  twirls  gives  a letter  to  note  ’em, 
But,  Lord,  such  a place  I and  then,  Dolly, 
my  dresses,  s[expresses,’ 
My  gowns,  so  divine  1 — there's  no  language 
Except  just  the  two  words  ‘superbe,’  ‘magni- 
fique,’  [last  week ! 

The  trimmings  of  that  which  I had  home 
It  is  call'd  — I forget  — a la  — something 
which  sounded 

Like  alicampane  — but,  in  truth,  I'm  con- 
founded io  [some  boy's 
And  bother’d,  my  dear,  'twixt  that  trouble- 
(Bob's)  cookery  language,  and  Madame 
le  Rot’s:  [veal, 

What  with  fillets  of  roses,  and  fillets  of 
Things  garni  with  lace,  and  things  garni 
with  eel, 

One’s  hair  and  one’s  cutlets  both  en papillote, 
And  a thousand  more  things  I shall  ne'er 
have  by  rote,  [phrase, 
I can  scarce  tell  the  diffrence,  at  least  as  to 
Between  beef  a la  Psyche  and  curls  & la 
braise. — [la  Franchise, 
But,  in  short,  dear,  I’m  trick’d  out  quite  it 
With  my  bonnet  — so  beautiful!  — high 
up  and  poking,  30 
Like  things  that  are  put  to  keep  chimnies 
from  smoking,  [delights 
Where  shall  I begin  with  the  endless 
Of  this  Eden  of  milliners,  monkies,  and 
sights  — [transacting 
This  dear  busy  place,  where  there’s  nothing 
But  dressing  and  dinnering,  dancing  ana 
acting? 

Imprimis,  the  Opera  — mercy,  my  ears! 
Brother  Bobby’s  remark,  t’other  night, 
was  a true  one;  — 

‘This  must  be  the  music,’  said  he,  ‘of  the 
spears,  [through  one !’ 
For  I’m  curst  if  each  note  of  it  doesn’t  run 
Pa  says  (and  you  know,  love,  his  Book's  to 
make  out  so  [about) 
Twas  the  Jacobins  brought  every  mischief 
That  this  passion  for  roaring  has  come  in 
of  late,  [State.  — 
Since  the  rabble  all  tried  for  a voice  in  the 
What  a frightful  idea,  one’s  mind  to  o’er- 
. whelm  1 [let  loose  of  it. 
What  a chorus,  dear  Dolly,  would  soon  be 
If  when  of  age,  every  man  in  the  realm 
Had  a voice  like  old  Lais,  and  choose  to 
make  use  of  itl 

No  — never  was  known  in  this  riotous  sphere 
Such  a breach  of  the  peace  as  their  singing, 
my  dear.  [both  arts, 
So  bad  too,  you’d  swear  that  the  God  of 
Of  Music  and  Physic,  had  taken  a frolic 
For  setting  a loud  fit  of  asthma  in  parts, 
And  composing  a fine  rumbling  base  to  a 
cholic  1 


But,  the  dancing  — ah  parlez-moi,  Dolly, 
de  (a  — 

There,  indeed,  is  a treat  that  charms  all  but 
Papa.  45 

Such  beauty  — such  grace  — oh  ye  sylphs 
of  romance! 

Fly,  fly  to  Titania,  and  ask  her  if  she  has 
One  light-footed  nymph  in  her  train,  that 
can  dance  [Bias  1 
Like  divine  Bioottini  and  sweet  Fanny 
Fanny  Bias  in  Flora  — dear  creature ! — 
you’d  swear,  50 

When  her  delicate  feet  in  the  dance 
twinkle  round, 

That  her  steps  are  of  light,  that  her  home 
is  the  air, 

And  she  only  par  complaisance  touches 
the  ground. 

And  when  Bigottini  in  Psyche  dishevels 
Her  black  flowing  hair,  and  by  demons 
is  driven,  ss  [devils, 
Oh!  who  does  not  envy  those  rude  little 
That  hold  her  and  hug  her,  and  keep 
her  from  heaven? 

Then,  the  music  — so  softly  its  cadences  die, 
So  divinely  — oh,  Dolly  I between  you  and  I, 
It’s  as  well  for  my  peace  that  there’s  nobody 
nigh  so 

To  make  love  to  me  then  — you’ee  a soul, 
and  can  jud_ge 

What  a crisis  ’twould  be  for  your  friend 
Biddy  Fudge  1 

The  next  place  (which  Bobby  has  near  lost 
his  heart  in) 

They  call  it  the  Play-houso  — I think  — 
of  St.  Martin; 

Quite  charming  — and  very  religious  — 
what  folly  65 

To  say  that  the  French  are  not  pious,  dear 
Dolly, 

When  here  one  beholds,  so  correctly  and 
rightly,  [nightly; 

The  Testament  turn'd  into  melo-drames 
And,  doubtless,  so  fond  they’re  of  scriptural 
facts, 

They  will  soon  get  the  Pentateuch  up  in 
five  acts.  - 70 

Uere  Daniel,  in  pantomime,  bids  bold  de- 
fiance [lions, 

To  Nebuchadnezzar  and  all  his  stufTd 
While  pretty  young  Israelites  dance  round 
the  Prophet, 

In  very  thin  clothing,  and  but  little  of  it. 
But  in  short,  dear,  'twould  take  me  a month 
to  recite 

All  the  exquisite  places  we’re  at,  day  and 
night;  so  [glad 

And  besides,  ere  I finish,  I think  you'll  be 

Just  to  hear  one  delightful  adventure  I’ve  had. 
Last  night,  at  the  Beaujon,  a place  where 
— I doubt 
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If  I well  can  describe  — there  are  cars,  that 
set  out 

From  a lighted  pavilion,  high  up  in  the  air, 
And  rattle  you  down,  Doll,  — you  hardly 
know  where,  [through 
These  vehicles,  mind  me,  in  which  you  go 
This  delightfully  dangerous  journey,  hold  ftco. 

Some  cavalier  asks,  with  humility,  whether 
You'll  venture  down  with  him  — you 
smile  - 'tis  a match ; so 
In  an  instant  you’re  seated:  and  down  both 
together  [Scratch  1 

Go  thund’ring,  as  if  you  went  post  to  old 

Well,  it  was  but  last  night,  as  I stood  and 
remark’d  (embark’d, 

On  the  looks  and  odd  ways  of  the  girls  who 
The  impatience  of  some  for  the  perilous 
flight,  86  (and  fright,  — 
The  forc’d  giggle  of  others,  twixt  pleasure 
That  there  came  up  — imagine,  dear  Doll, 
if  you  can  — [man, 
A fine  sallow,  sublime,  sort  of  Werter-fae’d 
With  mustachios  that  gave  (what  wo  read 
of  so  oft)  (half  soft,  ioo 
The  dear  Corsair  expression,  half  savage. 
As  Hyaenas  in  love  may  be  fancied  to  look,  or 
A something  between  Abelard  and  old 
Blucher! 

Up  he  came,  Doll,  to  me,  and,  uncovering 
his  head,  [said, 

(Rather  bald,  but  so  warlike  1)  in  bad  English 
‘Ah!  my  dear  — if  Ma'maelle  vil  be  so  very 
good  — 108 

Just  for  von  little  course’  — though  I scarce 
understood 

What  he  wish’d  me  to  do,  I said,  thank 
him,  I would. 

Off  we  set  — and,  though  'faith,  dear,  I 
. hardly  knew  whether 
My  head  or  my  heels  were  the  uppermost 
then, 

For  'twas  like  heav’n  and  earth,  Dolly, 
coming  together,  — no 
Yet,  spite  of  the  danger,  we  flar’d  it  again. 
And  oh  I as  I gaz'd  on  the  features  and  air 
Of  the  man,  who  for  me  all  this  peril  defied, 
I could  fancy  almost  he  and  I were  a pair 
Of  unhappy  young  lovers,  who  thus,  .side 
by  side,  ns 

Were  taking,  instead  of  rope,  pistol,  or 
dagger,  a 

Desperate  dash  down  the  Falls  of  Niagara  I 
This  achiev'd,  through  the  gardens  we  saun- 
ter'd about, 

Saw  the  fire-works,  exclaim'd  ‘magnifique  f 
at  each  cracker,  [outuo 
And,  when  'twas  all  o'er,  the  dear  man  saw  us 
With  the  air,  I will  say,  of  a Prince,  to 
our  /acre. 


I Now,  — hear  me  — this  Stranger  — it  may 
be  mere  folly  — 

But  who  do  you  think  we  all  think  it  is, 
Dolly?  [of  Prussia, 
Why,  bless  you,  no  less  than  the  great  King 
Who's  here  now  incog,  — he,  who  made 
such  a fuss,  you  m 
Remember,  in  London,  with  Blucher  and 
Platoff,  [cravat  ofll 
When  Sal  was  near  kissing  old  Blucher's 
Pa  says  he’s  come  here  to  look  after  his 
money,  [Boney) 

(Not  taking  things  now  as  he  us'd  under 
Which  suits  with  our  friend,  for  Bob  saw 
him,  he  swore,  iso 
Looking  sharp  to  the  Bilver  receiv’d  at  the 
door.  [Queen 

Besides,  too,  they  say  that  his  grief  for  his 
(Which  was  plain  in  this  sweet  fellow’s  face 
to  be  seen) 

Requires  such  a stimulant  dose  at  this  car  is, 
Us'd  three  times  a day  with  young  ladies  in 
Paris.  138  [grief 

Some  Doctor,  indeed,  has  declar’d  that  such 
Should  — unless  'twould  to  utter  despair- 
ing its  folly  push  — 

Fly  to  the  Bcaujon,  and  there  seek  relief 
By  rattling,  as  Bob  says,  ‘like  shot  through 
a holly-bush.’  [think,  no 
I must  now  bid  adieu  — only  think,  Dolly, 
If  this  ehould  be  the  King  — I have  scarce 

slept  a wink  [papers, 
With  imagining  how  it  will  sound  in  the 
And  how  all  the  Misses  my  good  luck 
will  grudge, 

When  they  read  that  Count  Ruppin,  to 

drive  away  vapours, 

Has  gone  down  the  Beaujon  with  Miss 
Biddy  Fudge.  its 
Nota  bene.  — Papa's  almost  certain  'tis  he  — 
For  he  knows  the  Legitimate  cut,  and  could 
see,  [tower 

In  the  way  he  went  poising  and  manag’d  to 
So  erect  in  the  car,  the  true  Balance  of 
Power. 


BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 

By  the  hope,  within  us  springing, 

Herald  of  to-morrow’s  strife; 

By  that  sun,  whose  light  is  bringing 
Chains  or  freedom,  death  or  life  — 

Oh!  remember,  life  can  be  6 

No  charm  for  him,  who  lives  not  free! 
Like  the  day-star  in  the  wave, 

Sinks  a hero  to  bis  grave, 

Midst  the  dew-fall  of  a nation's  tears  1 
Happy  is  he  o’er  whoso  decline  w 

The  smiles  of  home  may  soothing  shine, 
And  light  him  down  the  steep  of  years : — 
But  oh!  how  grand  they  sink  to  rest, 

| Who  close  their  eyes  on  victory's  brcastl 
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O'er  his  watch-fire’s  fading  embers  11 

Now  the  foeman’s  cheek  turns  white, 
When  his  heart  that  field  remembers, 
Where  we  dimm’d  his  glory’s  light! 
Never  let  him  bind  again 
A chain,  like  that  we  broke  from  then.  20 
Hark!  tho  horn  of  combat  calls  — 

Ere  tho  golden  evening  falls, 

May  we  pledge  that  horn  in  triumph  round ! 

Many  a heart,  that  now  beats  high, 

In  slumber  cold  at  night  shall  lie,  25 
Nor  waken  even  at  victory’s  sound:  — 

But  oh!  how  blest  that  hero’s  sleep! 

O’er  whom  a wondering  world  shall  weep ! 


WEEP  ON,  WEEP  ON. 

Weep  on,  weep  on,  your  hour  is  past; 

Your  dreams  of  pride  are  o’er; 

The  fatal  chain  is  round  you  cast, 

And  you  are  men  no  more. 

In  vuin  the  hero’s  heart  bath  bled;  t 

The  sage's  tongue  hath  warn’d  in  vain ; — 
Oh,  Freedom!  once  thy  flame  hath  fled, 

It  never  lights  again. 

Weep  on  — perhaps  in  after  days, 

They  ’ll  learn  to  love  your  name ; 10 

When  many  a deed  may  wake  in  praise 
That  long  hath  slept  in  blame. 

And  when  they  tread  the  ruin’d  isle, 

Where  rest,  at  length,  the  lord  and  slave. 
They  'll  wondering  ask,  how  hands  so  vile 
Could  conquer  hearts  so  brave? 

•’Twas  fate,’  they  ’ll  say,  ‘a  wayward  fate 
Your  web  of  discord  wove;  > 

Ami  whilo  your  tyrants  join’d.in  hate, 

You  never  join’d  in  love.  jo 

But  hearts  fell  ofF,  that  ought  to  twine, 
And  man  profan’d  what  God  had  given; 
Till  some  were  heard  to  curse  the  shrine, 
Where  others  knelt  to  heaven f 

TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  BUMMER. 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer 
Left  blooming  alone; 

All  her  lovely  companions 
Are  faded  and  gone; 

No  flower  of  her  kindred,  0 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh, 

To  reflect  back  her  blushes. 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh. 

I ’ll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one! 

To  pine  on  the  stem;  10 

Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping, 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 

Thus  kindly  I scatter 
Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 

Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden  is 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 


So  soon  may  I follow, 

When  friendships  decay, 

And  from  Love’s  shining  circle 
The  gems  drop  away!  to 

When  true  hearts  lie  wither’d, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown, 

Oh!  who  would  inhabit 
This  bleak  world  alone? 


THE  MINSTREL-BOY. 

The  Minstrel-Boy  to  the  war  is  gone. 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him; 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on. 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him.  — 
‘Land  of  song!’  said  the  warrior-bard,  * 
‘Tho’  all  the  world  betrays  thee. 

One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard, 
One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  theeT 

The  Minstrel  fell!  — but  the  foeman’s  chain 
Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under;  10 
The  harp  he  lov'd  ne’er  spoke  again, 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder: 

And  said,  ‘No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery' ! 

Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  free,  js 
They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery.’ 


WHERE  18  THE  SLAVE  1 
Oh,  where  ’s  the  slave  so  lowly, 

Condemn’d  to  chains  unholy, 

Who,  could  he  burst 
His  bonds  at  first, 

Would  pine  beneath  them  slowly?  s 

What  soul,  whose  wrongs  degrade  it, 
Would  wait  till  time  decay'd  it. 

When  thus  its  wing 
At  once  may  spring 

To  the  throne  of  Him  who  made  it?  u 

Farewell,  Erin,  — farewell,  all, 

Who  live  to  weep  our  fall! 

Less  dear  the  laurel  growing, 

Alive,  untouch’d  and  blowing, 

Than  that,  whose  braid  u 

Is  pluck’d  to  shade 
The  brows  with  victory  glowing. 

We  tread  tho  land  that  bore  us, 

Her  green  flag  glitters  o’er  us, 

The  friends  we  ’ve  tried  m 

Are  by  our  side, 

And  the  foe  we  hate  before  us. 

Farewell,  Erin,  — farewell,  all. 

Who  live  to  weep  our  fall  1 

FORGET  NOT  THE  FIELD. 

Forget  not  the  field  where  they  perish’d, 
The  truest,  the  last  of  the  brave, 
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All  gone  — and  the  bright  hope  we  cherish’d 
Gone  with  them,  and  quench’d  in  their 
gravel 

Oh!  could  we  from  death  but  recover  t 
Those  heart*  as  they  bounded  before, 

In  the  face  of  high  heav’n  to  fight  over 
That  combat  for  freedom  once  more;  — 

Could  the  chain  for  an  instant  be  riven 
Which  Tyranny  flung  round  us  then,  10 
No  'tie  not  in  Man,  nor  in  Heaven, 

To  let  Tyranny  bind  it  again! 

But  'tis  past  — and,  tho’  blazon’d  in  story 
The  name  of  our  Victor  may  be, 

Accurst  is  the  march  of  that  glory  is 

Which  treads  o'er  the  hearts  of  the  free. 

Far  dearer  the  grave  or  the  prison. 

Illumed  by  ono  patriot  name, 

Than  the  trophies  of  all,  who  have  risen 
On  Liberty’s  ruins  to  fame.  20 


SAIL  ON,  SAIL  ON. 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  thou  fearless  bark  — 
W'herever  blows  the  welcome  wind, 

It  cannot  lead  to  scenes  more  dark, 

More  sad  than  those  we  leave  behind. 
Each  wave  that  passes  seems  to  say,  a 
‘Though  death  beneath  our  smile  may  be, 
Less  cold  we  are,  less  false  than  they, 
Whose  smiling  wreck’d  thy  hopes  and 
thee.’ 

Sail  on,  sail  on,  — through  endless  space  — 
Through  calm  — through  tempest  — stop 
no  more:  10 

The  stormiest  sea  ’s  a resting  place 

To  him  who  leaves  such  hearts  on  shore. 


THEE,  THEE,  ONLY  THEE. 

The  dawning  of  mom,  the  day-light’s  sinking, 
The  night’s  long  hours  still  find  me  thinking 
Of  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

When  friends  are  met,  and  goblets  crown’d, 
And  smiles  are  near,  that  once  enchanted, 
Unreach’d  by  sdl  that  sunshine  round, 

My  soul,  like  some  dark  spot,  is  haunted 
By  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

Whatever  in  fame’s  high  path  could  waken 
My  spirit  once,  is  now  forsaken  10 

For  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

Like  shores,  by  which  some  headlong  bark 
To  the  ocean  hurries  — resting  never  — 
Life’s  scenes  go  by  me,  bright  or  dark, 

I know  not,  heed  not,  hastening  ever  is 
To  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

I have  not  a joy  but  of  thy  bringing, 

And  pain  itself  seems  sweet  when  springing 


From  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 

Like  spells,  that  nought  on  earth  can  break, 
IHll  lips,  that  know  the  charm,  have 
spoken. 

This  heart,  howe’er  tno  world  may  wake 
Its  grief,  its  scorn,  can  but  bo  broken 
By  thee,  thee,  only  thee. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  SPRITE. 

In  yonder  valley  there  dwelt,  alone, 

A youth,  whose  life  all  had  calmly  flown. 
Till  spells  came  o’er  him,  and,  day  and  night, 
He  was  haunted  and  watch’d  by  a Mountain 
Sprite. 

As  he,  by  moonlight,  went  wandering  o’er 
The  golden  sands  of  that  island  shore, 

A foot-print  sparkled  before  his  sight, 
Twas  the  fairy  foot  of  the  Mountain  Sprite. 

Beside  a fountain,  ono  sunny  day, 

As,  looking  down  on  the  stream’,  he  lay,  10 
Behind  him  stole  two  eyes  of  light, 

And  he  saw  in  the  clear  wave  the  Mountain 
Sprite. 

He  turn’d  — but  lo,  like  a startled  bird, 
The  Spirit  fled  — and  he  only  heard 
Sweet  music,  such  as  marks  the  flight  is 
Of  a journeying  atar,  from  the  Mountain 
Sprite. 

One  night,  pursued  by  that  dazzling  look, 
Tho  youth,  bewilder’d,  his  pencil  took, 

And,  guided  only  by  memory’s  light, 

Drew  the  fairy  form” of  the  Mountain  Sprite. 

‘Oh  thou,  who  lovest  the  shadow,’  cried 
A gentle  voice,  whispering  by  his  side, 
’Now  turn  and  see,’  — here  the  youth’s  delight 
Seal’d  the  rosy  lips  of  the  Mountain  Sprite. 

‘Of  all  the  Spirits  of  land  and  sea,’  25 
Exclaim'd  he  then,  ‘there  is  none  like  thee; 
And  oft,  oh  oft,  may  thy  shape  alight 
In  this  lonely  arbour , sweet  Mountain 
Sprite.’ 


ALL  THATS  BRIGHT  MUST  FADE. 

All  that’s  bright  must  fade,  — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 

All  that  ’s  sweet  was  made 
But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest. 

Stars  that  shine  and  fall ; — s 

The  flower  that  drops  in  springing;  — 
These,  alas!  are  types  of  all 
To  which  our  hearts  arc  clinging. 

All  that  ’s  bright  must  fade,  — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest;  10 

All  that  ’a  sweet  was  made 
But  to  be  lost  when  eweetest! 
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Who  would  seek  or  prise 
Delights  that  end  in  aching? 

Who  would  trust  to  ties  is 

That  every  hour  are  breaking? 

Better  far  to  be 

In  utter  darkness  lying, 

Than  to  be  bleas'd  with  light  and  see 
That  light  for  ever  flying.  10 

All  that 's  bright  must  fade,-  — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest; 

All  that’s  sweet  was  made 

But  to  be  lost  when  sweetest! 


THOSE  EVENING  BELLS. 

Those  evening  bells!  those  evening  bells! 
How  many  a tale  their  music  tells, 

Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweety  time, 
When  last  I heard  their  soothing  chime. 

Those  joyous  hours  are  past  away,  s 

And  many  a heart,  that  then  was  gay, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 

And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells. 

And  so  ’t  will  be  when  I am  gone; 

That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on,  10 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  the  dells, 

And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells! 


THOD  ART,  O GOD. 

Thou  art,  O God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night. 

Are  but  reflections  caught  from  Thee. 
Where’er  wo  turn,  thy  glories  shine,  s 
And  all  things  fair  and  bright  arc  Thine  I 

When  Day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  Even, 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  golden  vistas  into  Heaven  — 10 
Those  hues,  that  make  the  Sun’s  decline 
So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord!  are  Thine. 

When  Night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 
O’ersbadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 

Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose 
plume  is 

Is  sparkling  with  unnuniber’d  eyes  — 
That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 

So  grand,  so  countless,  Lordl  are  Thine. 

When  youthful  Spring  around  us  breathes, 
Thy  Spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh;  so 
And  every  flower  the  Summer  wreathes 
Is  born  beneath  that  kindling  eye. 
Where’er  we  turn,  thy  glories  shine, 

Aud  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  Thine. 

JERUSALEM. 

Fall'n  is  thy  throne,  oh  Israeli 
Silence  is  o'er  tby  plains; 


Thy  dwellings  all  lie  desolate. 

Thy  children  weep  in  chains. 

Where  are  the  dews  that  fed  thee  s 

On  Etham’s  barren  shore? 

That  fire  from  Heaven  which  led  thee, 

Now  lights  thy  path  no  more. 

Lord!  thou  didst  love  Jerusalem  — 

Once  she  was  all  thy  own ; to 

Her  love  thy  fairest  heritage, 

Her  power  thy  glory’s  throne. 

Till  evil  came,  and  blighted 
Thy  lohg-lov'd  olive-tree ; 

And  Saleins  shrines  were  lighted  is 

For  other  Gods  than  Thee. 

Then  sunk  the  star  of  Solyma  — 

Then  pass’d  her  glory’s  day, 

Like  heath  that,  in  the  wilderness, 

The  wild  wind  whirls  away.  so 

Silent  and  waste  her  bowers, 

Where  once  the  mighty  trod, 

And  sunk  those  guilty  towers, 

While  Baal  reign’d  as  God. 

‘Go’  — said  the  Lord— ‘Ye  Conquerors!  » 
Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords, 

And  raze  to  earth  her  battlements, 

For  they  are  not  the  Lord's. 

Till  Zion’s  mournful  daughter 

O’er  kindred  bones  shall  tread,  so 

And  Hinnom’s  vale  of  slaughter 
Shall  hide  but  half  her  dead !’ 


OH,  TEACH  ME  TO  LOVE  THEE. 

Oh,  .teach  me  to  love  Thee,  to  feel  what 
thou  art,  [heart 

Till,  fill’d  with  the  one  sacred  image,  my 
Shall  all  other  passions  disown; 

Like  Borne  pure  temple,  that  shines  apart. 
Reserved  for  Thy  worship  alone.  t 

In  joy  and  in  sorrow,  through  praise  and 
through  blame, 

Thus  still  let  me,  living  and  dying  the  6ame, 
In  Tby  service  bloom  and  decay  — 

Like  some  lone  altar,  whoso  votive  flame 
In  holiness  wastetb  away.  10 

Though  born  in  this  desert,  and  doom'd  by 
my  birth 

To  pain  and  affliction,  to  darkness  and  dearth, 
On  Thee  let  my  spirit  rely  — 

Like  some  rude  dial,  that,  fix’d  on  earth, 
Still  looks  for  its  light  from  the  sky.  u 


LIKE  MORNING,  WHEN  HER  EARLY  BREEZE. 
Like  morning,  when  her  early  breeze 
Breaks  up  the  surface  of  the  seas, 

That,  in  those  furrows,  dark  with  night, 
Her  hand  may  sow  the  seeds  of  light  — 

Thy  Grace  can  send  its  breathings  o’er  5 
The  Spirit,  dark  and  lost  before, 
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Aud,  fresh’ning  all  its  depths,  prepare 
For  Truth  divine  to  enter  there. 

Till  David  touch'd  his  sacred  lyre, 

In  silence  lay  th’  unbreathing  wire;  l 
But  when  he  swept  its  chords  along, 

Ev'n  Angels  stoop’d  to  hear  that  song. 

So  sleeps  the  soul,  till  Thou,  oh  Lord, 
Shalt  deign  to  touch  its  lifeless  chord  — 
Till,  waked  by  Thee,  its  breath  shall  rise 
In  music,  worthy  of  the  skies! 


COME,  YE  DISCONSOLATE. 

Come,  ye  disconsolate,  where’er  you  languish, 
Come,  at  God’s  altar  fervently  kneel; 

Here  bring  your  wounded  hearts,  here  tell 
your  anguish  — |heal. 
Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  cannot 

Joy  of  the  desolate,  Light  of  the  straying, 
Hope,  when  all  others  die,  fadeless  and 
pure,  [saying  — 

Here  speaks  the  Comforter,  in  God’s  name 
‘Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  cannot 
cure.’ 

Go,  ask  the  infidel,  what  boon  he  brings  us, 
What  charm  for  aching  hearts  he  can 
reveal,  10  [us  — 

Sweet  ns  that  heavenly  promise  Hope  sings 
‘Earth  has  no  sorrow  that  God  cannot 
heal.’ 


AWAKE,  ARISE,  THY  LIGHT  IS  COME. 

Awake,  arise,  thy  light  is  come; 

The  nations,  that  before  outshone  thee, 

Now  at  thy  feet  lie  dark  and  dumb  — 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  is  on  theel 

Arise  — the  Gentiles  to  thv  ray,  t 

From  ev’ry  nook  of  earth  shall  cluster; 

And  kings  and  princes  haste  to  pay 
Their  homage  to  thy  rising  lustre. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes  around,  and  see, 

O’er  foreign  fields,  o’er  farthest  waters,  to 

Thv  exiled  sons  return  to  thee, 

To  thee  return  thy  home-sick  daughters. 

And  camels  rich,  from  Midian’s  tents, 

Shall  lay  their  treasures  down  before  thee; 

And  Saba  bring  her  gold  and  scents,  15 
To  fill  thy  fair,  and  sparkle  o’er  thee. 


See,  who  are  these  that,  like  a cloud, 

Are  gathering  from  all  earth’s  dominions, 

Like  doves,  long  absent,  when  allow’d 
Homeward  to  shoot  their  trembling  pinions. 

Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me. 

The  ships  of  Tarshish  round  will  hover, 

To  bring  thy  sons  across  the  sea, 

And  waft  their  gold  and  silver  over. 

And  Lebanon  thy  pomp  shall  grace  — ss 
The  fir,  the  pine,  the  palm  victorious 

Shall  beautify  our  Holy  Place, 

And  make  the  ground  I tread  on  glorious. 

No  more  shall  Discord  haunt  thy  ways, 

Nor  ruin  waste  thy  cheerless  nation;  so 

But  thou  shalt  call  thy  portals,  Praise, 

And  thou  shalt  name  thy  walls,  Salvation. 

The  sun  no  more  shall  make  thee  bright. 
Nor  moon  shall  lend  her  lustre  to  thee; 

But  God,  Himself,  shall  be  thy  Light,  31 
And  flash  eternal  glory  through  thee. 

Thy  sun  shall  never  more  go  down; 

A ray,  from  heav’n  itself  descended, 

Shall  light  tby  everlasting  crown  — 

Tby  days  of  mourning  all  are  ended,  to 

My  own,  elect,  and  righteous  Land! 

The  Branch,  for  ever  green  and  vernal, 

Which  I have  planted  with  this  hand  — 
Live  thou  shalt  in  Life  Eternal. 


HARK  I TIS  THE  BREEZE. 

Hark!  ’tis  the  breeze  of  twilight  calling 
Earth's  weary  children  to  repose; 

While,  round  the  couch  of  Nature  falling, 
Gently  the  night’s  soft  curtains  close. 
Soon  o’er  a world,  in  sleep  reclining,  5 
Numberless  stars,  through  yonder  durk, 
Shall  look,  like  eyes  of  Cherubs  shining 
From  out  the  veils  that  hid  the  Ark. 

Guard  us,  oh  Thou,  who  never  slecpcst, 
Thou  who,  in  silence  throned  above,  10 
Throughout  all  time,  unwearied,  keepest 
Thy  watch  of  Glory,  Pow’r,  and  Love. 
Grant  that,  beneath  thine  eye,  securely. 
Our  souls,  awhile  from  liio  withdrawn, 
May,  in  their  darkness,  stilly,  purely,  js 
Like  'scaled  fountains,’  rest  till  dawn. 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


William  Wordsworth  was  bom  at  Cockennouth  in 
Cumberland  on  tho  7th  of  April  1770.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  made  a long  journey  on  foot  through  France, 
Switzerland  and  Italy  and  then  fixed  his  residence  on 
Kydal  Lake  in  Westmoreland , where  he  led  a quiet  lifo 
devoted  exclusively  to  poetry.  lie  was  the  origina- 
tor of  what  is  generally  called  the  Lake  School  of  poetry. 
(The  Lake  School  was  so  called,  because  the  poets  j— 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  Southey*—  belonging  to  it, 
resided  near  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.] 
His  first  work,  entitled  ‘An  Evening  Walk’,  appeared  in 
1793,  and ‘Descriptive  Sketches*  followed  it  in  the  same 
year.  His  next  publication  appeared  In  conjunction  with 


' some  poems  of  Coleridge  in  1798.  under  the  title  ofLyrio- 
al  Itnl lads,  which  were  condemned  by  all  critics; 
nothiug  daunted  by  this,  \Vordsworth  continued  to  write ; 
his  greatest  work  is  certainly  *Tho  Excursion’,  which 
was  Intended  by  the  author  to  form  the  third  part  of  a 
long  moral  epic  poeui.  This  composition , contrary  to 
tho  poet's  earlier  style,  is  written  in  a highly  finished  and 
elaborate  manner.  The  other  works  of  Wordsworth  hi 
the  same  style,  are:  ‘The  Egyptian  Maid*,  ‘The  Romance 
of  the  Wales  Lily  . His ‘LaodamU* , composed  in  1814, 
and  indeed  all  his  later  works  are  as  highly  adorned  and  as 
elaborately  written,  as  his  early  productions  were  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity.  He  died  on  the  28d  of  April  1850. 


WE  ARE  SEVEN. 

A simple  child,  dear  brother  Jim, 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 

And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 

What  should  it  know  of  death? 

I met  a little  cottage  girl:  s 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said; 

Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a rustic,  woodland  air, 

And  she  was  wildly  clad:  10 

Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair;  — 

Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

‘Sisters  and  brothers,  little  Maid, 

How  many  may  you  be?’ 

‘How  many?  Seven  in  all,'  she  said,  u 
And,  wondering,  looked  at  me. 

‘And  where  are  they?  I pray  you  tell.’ 

She  answered,  ‘Seven  are  we; 

And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea.  so 

‘Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 

Mv  sister  and  my  brother. 

And,  in  the  church-yard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  them,  with  my  mother.’ 

‘You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell,  ss 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 

Yet  ye  are  seven!  — 1 pray  you  tell, 
Sweet  Maid,  how  this  may  be.’ 

Then  did  the  little  Maid  reply, 

‘Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we:  ao 

Two  of  us  in  tho  church-yard  lie, 

Beneath  the  chorch-yard  tree.' 

‘Yon  run  about,  my  little  Maid, 

Your  limbs  they  aro  alive; 

If  two  are  in  the  church  yard  laid,  as 
Then  ye  are  only  five.’ 

‘Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen,’ 
The  little  Maid  replied, 

‘Twelve  steps,  or  more,  from  mother’s  door, 
And  they  are  side  by  side.  40 


‘My  stockings  there  I often  knit, 

My  kerchief  there  I hem; 

And  there  upon  the  ground  I sit. 

And  sing  a song  to  them. 

‘And  often  after  sun-set,  Sir,  u 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 

I take  my  litue  porringer, 

And  eat  my  supper  there. 

‘The  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane; 

In  bed  she  moaning  lay,  w 

Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain; 

And  then  she  went  away. 

‘So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid; 

And  when  the  grass  was  dry, 

Together  round  her  grave  wo  played,  u 
My  brother  John,  and  I. 

‘And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 
And  I could  run  and  slide, 

My  brother  .John  was  forced  to  go, 

And  he  lies  by  her  side.’  so 

‘How  many  are  you  then,’  said  I, 

‘If  they  two  are  in  heaven?’ 

Quick  was  the  little  Maid’s  reply, 

‘O,  Master!  we  are  seven.’ 

‘But  they  are  dead;  those  two  are  dead ! a 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven!’ 

'Twas  throwing  words  away;  for  still 
The  little  Maid  would  have  her  will, 

And  said,  ‘Nay,  Master!  we  are  seven!’ 


BIRDS. 

I heard  a thousand  blended  notes, 

While  in  a grove  I sate  reclined, 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  nature  link  6 

The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran; 

And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
Wbat  man  has  made  of  mao. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  sweet  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths;  10 
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And  tis  ray  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played; 
Their  thoughts  I cannot  measure: 

Bat  the  least  motion  which  they  made,  is 
It  seemed  a thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan, 
To  catch  the  breezy  air; 

And  I must  think,  do  all  I can, 

That  there  was  pleasure  there.  so 

From  heaven  if  this  belief  be  sent, 

If  such  be  nature’s  holy  plan, 

Have  I not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man? 


TO  A SKYLARK. 

Ethereal  minstrel  I pilgrim  of  the  sky  I 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth,  where  cares 
abound?  [eye, 

Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground? 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  mu- 
sic still. 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond 
Mount  daring  warbler!  that  love-prompted 
strain 

(Twixt  thee  and  thine  a never-failing  bond) 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain : 
Yet  might’s  thou  seem,  proud  privilege ! to  sing 
All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood; 
A privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine; 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a 
flood  U 

Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine; 
Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam; 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and 
home. 


THE  SOLITARY  REAPER. 

Behold  her  single  in  the  field, 

Yon  solitary  Highland  lass! 

Reaping  and  singing  by  herself; 

Stop  here,  or  gently  passl 

Alone  she  cuts,  and  binds  the  grain,  s 

And  sings  a melancholy  strain; 

Oh,  listen!  for  the  vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chant 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands  ie 
Of  travellers,  in  some  shady  haunt 
Among  Arabian  sands: 

Such  thrilling  voice  was  never  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas  is 

Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 


Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings! 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago:  30 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day? 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss  or  pain, 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again? 

Whatc'er  the  theme  the  maiden  sang,  25 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

I saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 

And  o’er  the  sickle  bending;  — 

I listened  — motionless  and  still ; 

And  when  I mounted  up  the  hill,  30 

The  music  in  my  heart  I bore, 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 


RUTH. 

When  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate, 

Her  father  took  another  mute; 

And  Ruth,  not  seven  years  old, 

A slighted  child,  at  her  own  will 

Wrent  wandering  over  dale  and  hill  s 

In  thoughtless  freedom  bold. 

And  she  had  runde  a pipe  of  straw, 

And  music  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floods; 

Had  built  a bower  upon  the  green,  10 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  father’s  roof,  alone 
Sho  seemed  to  live;  her  thoughts  her  own; 
Herself  her  own  delight ; ’ is 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay. 

And,  passing  thus  the  live-long  day, 

She  grew  to  woman's  height. 

There  came  a youth  from  Georgia's  shore  — 
A military  casque  he  wore,  20 

With  splendid  feathers  drest; 
lie  brought  them  from  the  Cherokecs; 

The  leathers  nodded  in  the  breeze, 

And  made  a gallant  crest 

From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  sprung; 
But  nol  he  spake  the  English  tongue, 

And  bore  a soldier's  name; 

And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy; 

He  'cross  the  ocean  came.  so 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheak, 

In  finest  tones  the  youth  could  speak: 
While  he  was  yet  a boy, 

The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun, 

And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  run,  ss 
Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

Ho  was  a lovely  youth!  I guess 
The  panther  in  the  wilderness 
Was  not  so  fair  ns  he; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play,  to 
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No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 
Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought, 

And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought  45 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear; 

Such  tales  as  told  to  any  maid 
Bv  such  a youth,  in  the  green  shade. 

Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls  — a happy  routl  so 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout, 
Their  pleasant  Indian  town. 

To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long; 
Returning  with  a choral  song 
Whop  daylight  is  gone  down. 

He  spake  of  plants  that  hourly  change  st 
Their  blossoms,  through  a boundless  range 
Of  intermingling  hues; 

With  budding,  fnding,  faded  flowers, 

They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers 
From  morn  to  evening  dews.  so 

He  told  of  the  magnolia,  spread 
High  as  a cloud,  high  overhead  I 
The  cypress  and  her  spire; 

Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a hundred  leagues,  and  seem  65 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

The  youth  of  green  savannahs  spake, 

And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake, 

With  all  its  fairy  crowds 

Of  islands  that  together  lie  70 

As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 

Among  the  evening  clouds. 

‘How  pleasant,’  then  he  said,  ‘it  were 
A fisher  or  a hunter  there, 

In  sunshine  or  through  shade  7» 

To  wander  with  an  easy  mind. 

And  build  a household  (ire,  and  find 
A home  in  every  glade! 

What  days  and  what  bright  years!  Ah  me! 
Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee  80 
So  passed  in  quiet  bliss, 

And  all  the  while,'  said  he,  ‘to  know 
That  we  were  in  a world  of  wo, 

On  such  an  earth  as  this  f 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwove  86 

Fond  thoughts  about  a father’s  love: 

‘For  there,'  said  he,  ‘are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties, 

That  onr  own  children  to  our  eyes 

Are  dearer  than  the  sun.  90 

Sweet  Ruth!  and  could  you  go  with  me 
My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be, 

Our  shed  at  night  to  rear; 

Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride, 

A sylvan  huntress  at  my  side,  95 

And  drive  the  flying  deer! 


Beloved  Ruth !’  — no  more  he  said. 

The  wakeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A solitary  tear: 

She  thought  again  — and  did  agree  100 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea, 

And  drive  the  flying  deer. 

‘And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  right, 

We  in  the  church  our  faith  will  plight, 

A husband  and  a wife.’  ms 

Even  so  they  did;  and  I may  say 
That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  sink, 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think  110 

That  on  those  lonesome  floods. 

And  green  savannahs,  she  should  share 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  you  have  before  been  told,  116 
This  stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 

And,  with  his  dancing  crest, 

So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about,  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  west.  ijo 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high, 

The  tumult  of  a tropic  sky, 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  him,  a youth  to  whom  was  given 
So  much  of  earth  — so  much  of  heaven,  its 
And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 

Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 

A kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied  iso 

To  hia  own  powers,  and  justified 

The  workings  of  hia  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thought, 

The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought, 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers;  m 

The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent; 

The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  gorgeous  bowers. 

Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I ween 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene  mo 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent: 

For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment 

But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw,  its 

With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known; 

Deliberately,  and  undeceived, 

Those  wild  men's  vices  be  received, 

And  gave  them  back  his  own.  11c 

His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires : 

A man  who,  without  self-control. 
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Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul  ir,s 
Unworthily  admires. 

And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delight 
Had  wooed  the  maiden,  day  and  night, 
Had  loved  her,  night  and  morn: 

What  could  he  less  than  love  a maid  im 
Whose  heart  with  so  much  nature  played? 
So  kind  and  so  forlorn  I 

Sometimes,  most  earnestly,  he  said, 

'O  Ruth  1 I have  been  worse  than  dead ; 
False  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  vain,  ies 
Encompassed  me  on  every  side 
When  first,  in  confidence  and  pride, 

I crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 

It  was  a fresh  and  glorious  world  — 

A banner  bright  that  shone  unfurled  170 
Before  me  suddenly: 

1 looked  upon  those  hills  and  plains. 

And  seemed  as  if  let  loose  from  chains, 

To  live  at  liberty. 

But  wherefore  speak  of  this?  For  now,  ns 
Dear  Ruth!  with  thee,  I know  not  how, 

I feel  my  spirit  burn; 

My  soul  from  darkness  is  released, 

Like  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  east 
The  morning  doth  return.’  180 

Full  soon  that  purer  mind  was  gone; 

No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one  — 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more; 

New  objects  did  new  pleasure  give, 

And  once  again  he  wished  to  live  iss 

As  lawless  as  before. 

Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fared, 

They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared, 

And  went  to  the  sea-shore; 

But,  when  they  thither  came,  the  youth  190 
Deserted  his  poor  bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  never  end  him  more. 

God  help  thee,  Ruth  I — Such  pains  she  had, 
That  she  in  a half  year  was  mad, 

And  in  a prison  housed;  196 

And  there,  with  many  a doleful  song 
Made  of  wild  words,  her  cup  of  wrong 
She  fearfully  caroused. 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew, 

Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew,  300 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May; 

They  all  were  with  her  m her  cell; 

And  a clear  brook  with  cheerful  knell 
Did  o’er  the  pebbles  play. 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  lain,  30s 
There  came  a respite  to  her  pain; 

She  from  her  prison  fled; 

But  of  the  vagrant  none  took  thought; 
And  where  it  liked  her  best,  she  sought 
Her  shelter  and  her  bread.  310 


Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again; 

The  master-current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free; 

And  coming  to  the  banks  of  Tone, 

There  did  she  rest;  and  dwell  alone  319 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 

That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools, 

And  airs  that  gently  stir 

The  vernal  leaves  — she  loved  them  still  ; 330 

Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A barn  her  winter  bed  supplies: 

But,  till  the  warmth  of  summer  skies 
And  summer  days  is  gone  335 

(And  all  do  in  this  tale  agree), 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
And  other  home  bath  none. 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray  I 

And  Ruth  will,  long  before  her  day,  330 

Be  broken  down  and  old: 

Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have  I but  less 
Of  mind  than  body's  wretchedness, 

From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

If  she  is  pressed  by  want  of  food,  sss 
She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a road-side; 

And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  place, 
Where  up  and  down  with  easy  pace 
The  horsemen-travellcrs  ride.  340 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute, 

Or  thrown  away;  but  with  a flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers: 

This  flute,  made  of  a hemlock  stalk, 

At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk  us 

The  Quantock  woodman  hears. 

I,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  hills, 

Setting  her  little  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild  — 

Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned  3to 
Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 

A young  and  happy  child! 

Farewell!  and  when  thy  days  are  told, 
Ill-fated  Ruth,  in  hallowed  mould 
Thy  corse  shall  buried  be;  sis 

For  thee  a funeral  bell  shall  ring, 

And  all  the  congregation  sing 
A Christian  psalm  for  thee. 


LINES  WRITTEN  WHILE  SAILING  IN  A BOAT 
AT  EVENING. 

IIow  richly  glows  the  water’s  breast 
Before  us,  tinged  with  Evening  hues, 
While,  facing  thus  the  crimson  west, 

The  Boat  her  silent  course  pursues! 

And  see  how  dark  the  backward-streami  1 
A little  moment  past  so  smiling! 
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SOCTHEY. 


And  still,  perhaps,  with  faithless  gleam, 
Some  other  Loiterers  beguiling. 

Such  views  the  youthful  Bard  allure; 

But,  heedless  of  the  following  gloom,  10 
lie  deems  their  colours  shall  endure 
Till  peace  go  with  him  to  the  tomb. 

— And  let  him  nurse  his  fond  deceit, 

And  what  if  he  must  die  in  sorrow  I 
AVho  would  not  cherish  dreams  so  sweet,  is 
Though  grief  and  pain  may  come  to-morrow? 


SONNET. 

Where  lies  the  Land  to  which  yon  Ship 
must  go? 


Festively  she  puts  forth  in  trim  array; 

As  vigorous  as  a Lark  at  break  of  day: 

Is  she  for  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snow? 
What  boots  the  enquiry?  — Neither  friend 
nor  foe  t 

She  cares  for;  let  her  travel  where  she  may, 
She  finds  familiar  names,  a beaten  way 
Ever  hefore  her,  and  a wind  to  blow. 

Yet  still  I ask,  what  Haven  is  her  mark? 
And,  almost  as  it  was  when  ships  were  rare, 
(From  time  to  time,  like  Pilgrims,  here  and 
there  [dark, 

Crossing  the  waters)  doubt,  and  something 
Of  the  old  Sea  some  reverential  fear. 

Is  with  me  at  thy  farewell,  joyous  Bark  1 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


Robert  Southey  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1774,  and  as  well 
as  being  a poet  of  great  talent,  ho  is  ono  of  the  first,  and 
most  prolific  prose  writers  among  the  English  modern 
authors.  His  earliest  works  are  the  dramas  entitled  ‘Wat 
Tyler’ and  ‘Joan  of  Arc'  in  which  he  expresses  republican 
opinions;  these  were  however  soon  abandoned,  and  he 
became  a staunch  royalist.  In  1813  he  obtained  the  office 
of  Poet  Laureate,  and  in  this  situation  his  new  political 
opinions  became  strengthened.  His  first  poetical  pro- 
duction of  any  considerable  mer^L  is  ‘Tbalaba’  published 
In  1801;  which  although  written  upon  an  extravagant 
subject,  via : a series  of  adventures,  met  with  by  an  Ara- 
bian hero,  possesses  in  many  places  great  beauty  of  ex- 
pression. Then  appeared  ‘Madoc’,  which  is  founded  upon 
a tradition  concerning  the  discovery  of  America  This 
was  followed  by  ‘The  Curse  of  Kehama',  the  most  ela- 
borate of  Southey's  poems  but  still  more  extravagant 


than  Thalaba,  as  the  author  has  chosen  the  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy for  hia  basis,  and  although  it  shows  lUm  to  possess 
a considerable  amount  of  learning.  It  Is  nevertheless  on 
the  whole  a monstrosity,  valuable  more  on  account  of 
lta  poetry  than  of  the  substance.  ‘Roderic  the  Last  of 
the  Goths*  Is  the  most  pleasing  of  his  works  ; it  relates 
the  insurrection  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Moors  and 
the  punishment  of  the  last  Gothic  king  of  Spain  who  sold 
his  country  to  that  people.  Southey’s  prose  works  are 
more  extensive  than  his  poems  and  all  possess  consider- 
able merit.  The  principal  are:  ‘The  Lifts  of  Nelson’, 
‘The  Book  of  the  church',  'The  lives  of  the  BritUh  Ad- 
mirals', ‘The  Life  of  Wesley*,  ‘History  of  Brazil*.  ‘History 
of  the  Peninsular  War.'  He  has  also  written  many  essays 
principally  critical , all  of  them  bearing  witness  to  the 
author's  extend  re  learning  and  sound  judgment.  Southey 
died  at  Keswick  (Cumberland)  In  1843. 


LORD  WILLIAM  AND  EDMUND. 

No  eye  beheld  when  William  plunged 
Young  Edmund  in  the  stream: 

No  human  ear  but  William’B  heard 
Young  Edmond'*  drowning  scream. 

‘I  bado  thee  with  a father’s  love  s 

My  orphan  Edmund  guard  — 

Well,  William,  hast  thou  kept  thy  charge? 
Now  take  thy  due  reward.' 

He  started  up,  each  limb  convulsed 

With  agonising  fear  — 10 

He  only  heard  the  storm  of  night  — 

Twos  music  to  his  ear! 

When  lot  the  voice  of  loud  alarm 
Hia  inmost  soul  appals  — 

‘What,  hoi  Lord  William,  rise  in  haste!  is 
The  water  saps  thy  walls  1’ 

He  rose  in  haste  — beneath  the  walls 
He  saw  the  flood  appear;  [now  — 

It  hemmed  him  round  — ’twas  midnight 
No  human  aid  was  near.  *o 

He  heard  the  shout  of  joy ! for  now 
A boat  approached  the  wall; 


And  eager  to  the  welcome  aid 
They  crowd  for  safety  all. 

‘My  boat  is  small,  the  boatman  cried,  » 
Twill  bear  but  ono'  away; 

Come  in,  Lord  William,  and  do  ye 
In  God’s  protection  stay.’ 

The  boatman  plied  the  oar,  the  boat 
Went  light  along  the  stream;  — 30 

Sudden  Lord  William  heard  a wy, 

Like  Edmund’s  dying  scream! 

The  boatman  paused  — ‘Methought  I heard 
A child’s  distressful  cry!' 

‘Twas  hut  the  howling  winds  of  night,’  as 
Lord  William  made  reply. 

‘Haste  — haste — ply  swift  and  strong  the  oar, 
Haste  — haste  across  the  stream !’ 

Again  Lord  William  heard  a cry, 

Like  Edmund's  dying  scream!  40 

‘I  heard  a child's  distressful  scream,* 

The  boatman  cried  again. 

‘Nay,  hasten  on  — the  night  ia  dark  — 
And  we  should  search  in  vain.’ 
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‘Oh  God  I Lord  William,  dost  thou  know 
How  dreadful  'tis  to  die? 

And  canst  thou,  without  pity,  hear 
A child’s  expiring  cry? 

‘How  horrible  it  is  to  sink 

Beneath  the  chilly  stream:  ao 

To  stretch  the  powerless  arms  in  vain! 

In  vain  for  help  to  scream!’ 

The  shriek  again  was  heard:  it  came 
More  deep,  more  piercing  loud. 

That  instant,  o'er  the  flood,  the  moon  as 
Shone  through  a broken  cloud; 

And  near  them  they  beheld  a child; 

Upon  a crag  he  stood, 

A little  crag,  and  all  around 

Was  spread  the  rising  flood.  so 

The  boatman  plied  the  oar,  the  boat 
Approached  his  resting  place; 

The  moonbeam  shone  upon  the  child, 

And  showed  how  pale  his  face. 

‘Now  reach  thy  hand,’  the  boatman  cried, 
‘Lord  William,  reach  and  save!’ 

The  child  stretched  forth  his  little  hands, 
To  grasp  the  hand  he  gave. 

Then  William  shrieked;  — the  hand  he 
touched 

Was  cold,  and  damp,  and  dead!  70 

He  felt  young  Edmund  in  his  arms, 

A heavier  weight  than  lead! 

‘Help!  help!  for  mercy,  help,’  he  cried, 
‘The  waters  round  me.  flow.’ 

‘No  — William  — to  an  infant's  cries  75 
No  mercy  didst  thou  show.’ 

The  boat  sunk  down  — the  murderer  sunk 


Beneath  the  avenging  stream; 

He  rose  — he  screamed  — no  human  ear 
Heard  William's  drowning  scream.  sc 


THE  EVENING  RAINBOW. 

Mild  arch  of  promise!  on  the  ev’ning  sky 
Thou  shinest  fair,  with  many  a lovely  rav, 
Each  in  the  other  melting.  Much  mine  eye 
Delights  to  linger  on  thee ; for  the  day, " 
Changeful  and  many-wcather’d , seem’d  to 
smile,  5 

Flashing  brief  splendour  through  its  clouds 
a while, 

That  deepen’d  dark  anon,  and  fell  in  rain; 
But  pleasant  it  is  now  to  pause,  and  view 
Thy  various  tints  of  frail  and  wat’ry  hue. 
And  think  the  storm  shall  not  return  again. 


INDUSTRY. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England!  in  the  way 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doctrine.  Where  hast  thou 
But  in  their  industry?  [thy  mines 
Thv  bulwarks  where  but  in  their  breast? 
Thy  might  but  in  their  arms? 

Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy 
wealth,  [thy  pride? 
Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and 
Oh  grief  then,  grief  and  shame, 

If  in  this  flourishing  land  10 

There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new- 
born babe 

Doth  bring  unto  its  parent's  soul  no  joy! 
Where  squalid  poverty 
Receives  it  at  its  birth, 

And  on  her  wither’d  knees  is 

Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent! 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 


Samncl  Taylor  Coleridge  was  bora  at  Ottery  Bt.  Mary 
In  Devonshire  1773.  After  having  been  educated  in 
Christ  Church,  ho  entered  Cambridge  University  In  hi* 
nineteenth  year,  bnt  on  account  or  his  Socinian  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  hi* 
degree ; so  he  fled  to  London  and  enlisted  In  a regiment 
of  dragoons.  Ho  was  however  recalled  by  his  friends  and 
after  leaving  Cambridge  went  to  live  at  the  Lakes  whero 
also  Southey  and  Wordsworth  took  up  their  residence, 
thus  giving  origin  to  the  denomination  of  'Lakers’  and 
the  Lake  8chooI.  Coleridge  brought  his  compositions 
forward  for  iho  first  tlmo  In  1796,  and  soon  after- 
wards published  separately  his  'Ode  to  the  Departing 
Year',  iu  1797,  that  entitled  ‘Franco’,  1798,  his  ‘Fears  in 
Solitude' : and  after  having  translated  Schiller’s  Wallen- 
stein, ho  associated  as  a poet  and  aathor  with  Words- 
worth, In  an  edition  of  whose  works  appeared  several 
of  his  composition.  Coleridge  has  not  given  os  an  exten- 

THE  ANCIENT  MARINER. 

L 

It  is  an  ancient  Mariner, 

Anil  he  stoppeth  ono  of  three. 


sivo  collection  of  poetry , bot  what  he  has  written  is  of 
exquisito  beauty  and  high  poetical  worth:  it  only  lacks 
quantity  to  make  him  the  greatest  poetical  writer  of  his 
day:  but  although  he  possessed  an  immense  stock  of 
materials,  yet  he  seems  to  have  left  everything  unfinish- 
ed. He  died  in  1834.  Of  his  poetical  works  we  may  men- 
tion ‘The  ancient  Mariner’,  ‘Christa bel\  ‘Lovo’,  ‘Foster 
Mother’s  Tale*,  ‘Dejection’,  ‘Tho  Nightingale*.  His  prase 
works  embrace  the  subjects — .theology,  history,  politics, 
the  principles  of  society,  literature  and  its  criticism,  lode 
and  metaphysics,  and  of  them  may  bo  mentioned  the 
following  : ’The  Friend’,  'Lay  Sermons’,  ‘Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion Ac .,  but  they  all  convey  the  same  Idea  of  Incomplete- 
ness: Coleridge  lived  in  the  future  and  although  his  ideas 
were  complete  he  always  seems  to  have  thought,  he  would 
have  time  to  giro  a finishing  stroke  to  them  at  some  fa- 
tore  period. 


‘By  thy  long  grey  beArd  and  glittering  eye. 
Now  wherefore  stopp’st  thou  me? 

‘The  Bridegroom’s  doors  are  opened  wide,  4 
And  I am  next  of  kin;  . 
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The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 

May’st  hear  the  merry  din.’ 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand, 

‘There  was  a ship,'  quoth  he.  10 

‘Hold  off!  unhand  me,  grey-beard  loonf 
Eflsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye  — 
The  wedding-guest  stood  still, 

And  listens  Tike  a three  years’  child : is 

The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  a stone: 

He  cannot  choose  hut  hear; 

And  thus  6pake  on  that  ancient  man, 

'the  bright-eyed  Mariner.  20 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared, 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  bill, 

Below  the  light  house  top. 

The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left,  26 

Out  of  the  sea  came  hel 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day, 

Till  over  the  mast  at  noon  — 30 

The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

Tho  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 

Red  as  a rose  is  she; 

Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes  .16 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast. 

Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear; 

And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner.  40 

And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong: 

He  struck  with  his  o’ertaking  wings, 

And  chased  ns  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow,  45 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 

And  forward  bends  his  head. 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled.  so 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold: 

And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 

As  green  as  emerald. 


It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and 
howled, 

Like  noises  in  a swound! 

At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross, 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came; 

As  if  it  had  been  a Christian  soul,  ti 
We  hailed  it  in  God’s  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne’er  had  eat. 

And  round  and  round  it  flew. 

The  ice  did  split  with  a thunder-fit; 

The  helmsman  steered  us  through!  70 

And  a good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind; 
The  Albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo! 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud,  71 
It  perched  for  vespers  nine; 

W hiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 
Glimmered  the  white  moon-shine. 

‘God  save  thee,  ancient  Marine?  1 
From  the  fiends,  that  plague  thee  thus  1 — 
Why  look’st  thou  so?’  — With  my  cross-bow 
I shot  the  Albatross. 

II. 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right: 

Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 

Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left  at 

Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind. 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 

Nor  any  day  for  food  or  play 

Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  I 90 

And  I had  done  a hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  woe: 

For  all  averred,  I had  killed  the  bird 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  wretch  1 said  they,  the  bird  to  slay,  »s 
That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  I 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God’s  own  head, 
The  glorious  Sun  uprist: 

Then  all  averred,  I had  killed  the  bird 
That  brought  the  fog  and  mist.  100 

Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay, 
That  bring  the  fog  and  mist- 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  furrow  followed  free: 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst  10s 
Into  that  silent  sea. 


And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  elifts  as 
Did  send  a dismal  sheen: 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken  — 
The  ice  was  all  between. 

The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around:  60 


Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be; 

And  wc  did  speak  only  to  break 

The  silence  of  the  sea.  UO 

All  in  a hot  and  copper  sky, 

The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
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Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day,  U6 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 

As  idle  as  a painted  ship 
Upon  a painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  every  where, 

And  all  the  boards  did  shrink;  m 

Water,  water,  every  where, 

Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot:  O Christ! 

That  ever  this  Bhould  be! 

Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs  us 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 

The  water,  like  a witch’s  oils, 

Burnt  green,  and  blue  and  white.  1*0 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so; 

Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  nnd  snow. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought, 
Was  withered  at  the  root; 

We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah!  well  a-day!  what  evil  looks 
Had  I from  old  and  young  I 140 

Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 

HI. 

There  passed  a weary  time.  Each  throat 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A weary  time  I a weary  time!  144 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye, 

When  looking  westward,  I beheld 
A something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a little  speck, 

And  then  it  seemed  a mist;  iso 

It  moved  nnd  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A certain  shape,  I wist. 

A speck,  a mist,  a shape,  I wist! 

Anu  still  is  neared  and  neared: 

As  if  it  dodged  a water-sprite,  iss 

It  plunged  and  tacked  and  veered. 

With  throats  unslakcd,  with  black  lips  baked, 
We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood! 
I bit  my  arm,  I sucked  the  blood,  160 
And  cried,  A sail!  a sail! 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call: 

(iramercy!  they  for  joy  did  grin, 

And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in,  iss 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 


See!  seel  (I  cried)  she  tacks  no  more! 
Hither  to  work  us  weal; 

Without  a breeze,  without  a tide, 

She  steadies  with  upright  keell  170 

The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame. 

The  day  was  well  nigh  done! 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  tne  broad  bright  Sun ; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace!) 

As  if  through  a dungeon-grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face.  iso 

Alas!  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  I 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Son 
Did  peer,  as  through  a grate? 

And  is  that  Woman  all  her  crew? 

Is  that  a Death?  and  arc  there  two? 

Is  Death  that  woman’s  mate? 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free,  iso 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  geld: 

Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy, 

The  Night-mare  Life-in-Death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came,  195 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice; 

‘The  game  is  done!  I’ve,  I’ve  wonl' 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

The  Sun’s  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out: 

At  one  stride  conics  the  dark;  joo 

With  far-heard  whisper,  o’er  the  sea, 

Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up  1 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a cup, 

Mv  life-blood  seemed  to  sip!  >05 

The  stars  were  dim,  anil  thick  the  night, 
The  steersman’s  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip  — [white; 
Till  elomb  above  the  eastern  bur 
The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh, 

Each  turned  his  face  with  a ghastly  pang, 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye.  sis 

Four  times  fifty  living  men, 

(And  I heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan) 

With  heavy  thump,  a lifeless  lump, 

They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly,  — 
They  fled  to  bliss  or  woe! 
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And  every  soul,  it  passed  roe  by, 

Like  the  whizz  of  my  cross-bow  l 

IV. 

‘I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner! 

I fear  thy  skinny  hand!  ns 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

I fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 

And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown.’  — 

Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding-guest  1 230 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a wide  wide  sea! 

And  never  a saint  took  pity  on 

My  soul  in  agony.  235 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful  1 
And  they  all  dead  did  lie: 

And  a thousand  thousand  slimy  things 
Lived  on ; and  so  did  I. 

I looked  upon  the  rotting  sea,  340 

And  drew  my  eyes  away; 

I looked  upon  the  rotting  deck, 

And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I looked  to  heaven,  and  tried  to  pray; 

But  or  ever  a prayer  had  gusht,  24s 

A wicked  whisper  "came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and 
Lay  like  a load  on  my  weary  eye,  [the  sky 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs, 
Nor  rot  nor  reck  did  they: 

'The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  me  255 
Had  never  passed  away. 

An  orphan’s  enrse  would  drag  to  hell 
A spirit  from  on  high; 

But  ohl  more  horrible  than  that 
Is  the  curse  in  a dead  man’s  eye!  260 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I saw  that  curse, 
And  yet  I could  not  die. 

The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  sky, 

And  no  where  did  abide: 

Softly  she  was  going  up,  2«s 

And  a star  or  two  beside  — 

Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultry  main, 

Like  April  hoar-frost  spread; 

But  where  tho  ship's  huge  shadow  lay 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway  270 

A still  and  awful  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship, 
l watched  the  water-snakes: 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  skiniug  white, 


And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light  27s 
Fell  off  in  boary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I watched  their  rich  attire: 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

They  coiled  and  swam ; and  every  track  2so 
Was  a flash  of  golden  fire. 

0 happy  living  things'  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare: 

A spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 
And  I blessed  them  unaware:  2Sj 

Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 

And  I blessed  them  unaware. 

The  selfsame  moment  I could  pray; 

And  from  my  neck  so  free 

The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sank  290 

Like  lead  into  the  sea. 

V. 

On  sleep!  it  is  a gentle  thing, 

Beloved  from  pole  to  pole! 

To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given! 

She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven,  234 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 

That  had  so  long  remained, 

1 dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew, 

And  when  I awoke,  it  rained.  soo 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold. 

My  garments  all  were  dank; 

Sure  1 had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 

And  still  my  body  drank. 

I moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs:  30s 
I was  so  light  — almost 
I thought  that  I had  died  in  sleep, 

And  was  a blessed  ghost. 

And  soon  I heard  a roaring  wind: 

It  did  not  come  ancar;  sio 

But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails, 

That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life! 

And  a Hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 

To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about!  sis 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 

Tho  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 

And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge.  [cloud;  320 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side: 

Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 

The  lightning  fell  with  never  a jag,  324 
A river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reached  the  ship, 

Yet  now  tho  ship  moved  on! 
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Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a groan.  330 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  uprose, 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes; 

It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a dream, 

To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  on; 
Yet  never  a breeze  up  blew; 

The  mariners  all  ’gan  work  the  ropes, 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools  — 
We  were  a ghastly  crew.  mo 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee: 

The  body  and  I pulled  at  one  rope, 

But  he  said  nought  to  me. 

‘I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner!’  Ms 

Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest  I 
'Twas  not  those  sonls  that  (led  in  pain, 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again. 

Bat  a troop  of  spirits  blest: 

For  when  it  dawned  — they  dropped  their 
And  clustered  round  the  mast;  (arms,  350 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their 
And  from  their  bodies  passed.  [mouths, 

Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun;  3ss 

Slowly  tho  sounds  came  back  again, 

Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I heard  the  skv-lnrk  sing; 

Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are,  sso 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 

Now  like  a lonely  flute; 

And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song,  sea 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A noise  like  of  a hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June,  S7o 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  wo  quietly  sailed  on, 

Yet  never  a breeze' did  breathe: 

Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship,  375 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 

From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

The  spirit  slid:  and  it  was  he 

That  made  the  ship  to  go.  sso 

The  sails  at  noon  left  olT  their  .tune. 

And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun,  right  up  above  the  mast. 


Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean: 

But  in  a minute  she  'gan  stir,  rtss 

With  a short  uneasy  motion  — 

Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length 
With  a short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a pawing  horse  let  go, 

She  made  a sudden  bound:  390 

It  flung  the  blood  into  iny  head, 

And  I fell  down  in  a swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I lay, 

I have  not  to  declare; 

But  ere  my  living  life  returned,  395 

I beard,  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

‘Is  it  he?  quoth  one,  ‘Is  this  the  man? 

By  him  who  died  on  cross, 

With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low  400 
The  harmless  Albatross. 

‘The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 

He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.’  403 

The  other  was  a softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew: 

Quoth  he,  ‘The  man  hath  penance  done, 

' And  penance  more  will  do. 

VI. 

rntsT  voice 

But  tell  me,  tell  mel  speak  again,  410 
Thy  Boft  response  renewing  — 

What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  ocean  doing? 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Still  as  a slave  before  his  lord, 

The  ocean  hath  no  blast;  415 

His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast  — 

It  ho  may  know  which  way  to  go; 

For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 

See,  brother,  see!  how  graciously  490 

She  looketh  down  on  him. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind? 

SECOND  VOICE. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before. 

And  closes  from  behind.  415 

Fly,  brother,  fly  I more  high,  more  high  I 
Or  we  shall  be  belated: 

For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 

When  the  Mariner’s  trance  is  abated. 

I woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on  430 

As  in  a gentle  weather: 

'Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  moon  was  high; 
The  dead  men  stood  together. 
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All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 

For  a charnel-dungeon  fitter:  436 

All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 

That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died, 
Had  never  passed  away: 

I could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs,  440 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt:  once  more 
I viewed  the  ocean  green, 

And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen  44* 

Like  one,  that  on  a. lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 

And  having  once  turned  round  wulks  on, 
And  turns  no  more  his  head ; 

Because  he  knows,  a frightful  fiend  450 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made: 

Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea, 

In  ripple  or  in  shade.  4*5 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a meadow-gale  of  spring  — 

It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears 
Yet  it  felt  like  a welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship,  4*0 

Yet  she  sailed  softly  too: 

Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze  — 

On  me  alone  it  blew. 

Oh ! dream  of  joyl  is  this  indeed 

The  light-house  top  I see?  4«* 

Is  this  the  hill?  is  this  the  kirk? 

Is  this  mine  own  countree? 

We  drifted  o’er  the  harbour-bar, 

And  I with  sobs  did  pray 

0 let  me  be  awake,  my  God  I 4»o 

Or  let  me  sleep  alwav. 

The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 

So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  1 

And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 

And  the  shadow  of  the  moon.  475 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less, 
That  stands  above  the  rock: 

The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light,  480 
Till  rising  from  the  same, 

Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 

In  crimson  colours  came. 

A little  distance  from  the  prow 

Those  crimson  shadows  were:  48* 

1 turned  my  eves  upon  the  deck  - 
Oh,  Christ ! what  saw  1 there ! 


Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat, 

And,  by  the  holy  rood! 

A man  all  light,  a seraph-man,  490 

On  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand: 

It  was  a heavenly  sightl 

They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 

Each  one  a lovely  light;  495 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand, 

No  voice  did  they  impart  — 

No  voice;  but  oh!  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I beard  the  dash  of  oars,  500 
I heard  the  Pilot’s  cheer; 

My  head  was  turned  perforce  away, 

And  I saw  a boat  appear. 

The  Pilot  and  the  Pilot's  boy, 

I heard  them  coming  fast:  so* 

Dear  Lord  in  Heaven ! it  was  a joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I saw  a third  — I beard  his  voice. 

It  is  the  Hermit  good  I 

lie  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns  sin 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood. 

He’ll  shrieve  my  soul,  he’ll  wash  away 
The  Albatross’s  blood. 

vn. 

This  Hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea.  sis 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears! 

He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 
That  come  from  a far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve  — 
Hu  hath  a cushion  plump:  520 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skill-boat  neared:  I heard  them  talk, 
‘Why,  this  is  strange,  I trow! 

Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair, 
That  signal  made  but  now?’ 

‘Strange  by  my  faith!’  the  Hermit  said  — 
‘And  they  answered  not  our  cheer! 

The  planks  looked  warped ! and  sec  those 
How  thin  they  are  and  sore!  sao  (sails, 
I never  saw  aught  like  to  them, 

Unless  perchance  it  were 

‘Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest-brook  along; 

When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow,  *** 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below, 
That  eat*  the  she-wolf’s  young.’ 

‘Dear  Lord!  it  hath  a fiendish  look  — 
(The  Pilot  made  reply) 

I am  a-feared'  — ‘Push  on,  push  on  I’  540 
Said  the  Hermit  cheerily. 
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The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 

But  I nor  spake  nor  stirred; 

The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a sound  was  heard.  ms 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 

Still  louder  and  more  dread: 

It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay; 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound. 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 

Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 
My  body  lay  aflout; 

But  swift  as  dreams,  myself  I found 
Within  the  Pilot’s  boat.  666 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 

The  boat  spun  round  and  round; 

And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  soimd. 

I moved  my  lips  — the  Pilot  shrieked  boo 
And  fell  down  in  a fit; 

The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes, 

And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I took  the  oars:  the  Pilot’s  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go,  sss 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

‘Ha!  ha!’  quoth  he,  ‘full  plain  I see, 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.’ 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree,  s70 
I stood  on  the  firm  land! 

The  Hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat, 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

‘O  shrieve  me,  shrieye  me,  holy  man!' 

The  Hermit  crossed  his  brow.  575 

‘Say  quick,’  quoth  he,  ‘I  bid  thee  say  — 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou?’ 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 
With  a woful  agony, 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale;  sso 
And  then  it  left  me  free. 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 

That  agony  returns: 

And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 

This  heart  within  me  burns.  sss 

I pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  land: 

I have  strange  power  of  speech; 

That  moment  that  his  face  I see, 

I know  the  man  that  must  hear  me: 

To  him  my  tale  I teach.  boo 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there: 

But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bride-maids  singing  are: 

And  hark  tjie  little  vesper  bell,  bos 

Which  biddeth  me  to  prayerl 


O Wedding-Guest!  this  soul  hath  been 
Alouc  on  a wide  wide  sea: 

So  lonely  ’twas,  that  God  himsulf 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be.  coo 

O sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 

’Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a goodly  company!  -- 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk,  cos 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay  I 

Farewell,  farewell!  but  this  I tell  sio 

To  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest! 

He  prayeth  well,  who  ioveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  Ioveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small;  sib 

For  the  dear  God  who  Ioveth  us, 

He  made  and  Ioveth  all.’ 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 

Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 

Is  gone:  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest  C20 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 

He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn: 

A sadder  and  a wiser  man, 

He  rose  the  morrow  morn.  sis 


LINES  TO  A BEAUTIFUL  SPRING  IN  A VILLAGE. 

Once  more,  sweet  stream!  with  slow  foot 
wandering  near, 

I bless  thy  milky  waters,  cold  and  clear, 
Escaped  the  flashing  of  the  noontide  hours ; 
With  one  fresh  garland  of  Pierian  flowers 
(Ere  from  thy  zephyr-haunted  brink  I turn,) 
My  languid  hand  shall  wreath  thy  mossy  urn. 
For  not  through  pathless  grove,  with  mur- 
mur rude, 

Thou  soothest  the  sad  wood-nymph,  soli- 
tude; 

Nor  thine  unseen  in  cavern  depths  to  well. 
The  hermit-fountain  of  some  dripping  cell! 
Pride  of  the  vale!  thy  useful  streams  supply 
The  scattered  cots  and  peaceful  hamlet  nigh. 
The  elfin  tribe,  around  thy  friendly  hanks, 
With  infant  uproar  and  soul-soothing  pranks, 
Released  from  school,  their  little  hearts  at 
rest,  is 

Launch  paper  navies  on  thy  wavoless  breast. 
The  rustic  here  at  eve,  with  pensive  look, 
Whistling  lorn  ditties,  leans  upon  his  crook; 
Or  starting,  pauses  with  hope-mingled  dread. 
To  list  the  much-loved  maid's  accustomed 
tread : 2u 
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She,  vainly  mindful  of  her  dame's  command, 
Loiters,  the  long-filled  pitcher  in  her  hand. 
Unboastful  stream  1 thy  fount,  with  pebbled 
falls, 

The  faded  form  of  past  delight  recalls, 
What  time  the  morning  sun  of  hope  arose, 
And  all  was  joy,  save  when  another’s  woes, 
A transient  gloom  upon  my  soul  imprest, 
Like  passing  clouds  impictur’d  on  thy  breast. 
Life’s  current  then  ran  sparkling  to  the 
noon, 

Or  silvery  stole  beneath  the  pensive  moon. 
Ah!  now  it  works  rude  brakes  and  thorns 
among,  [along. 

Or  o’er  the  rough  rock  bursts  and  foams 


HYMN  BEFORE  SUNRISE,  IN  THE  VALE  OF 
CUAMOUNL 

Hast  thou  a charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
In  his  steep  course?  So  long  he  seems  to 
pause 

On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O sovran  Bland 
ilia  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
liave  ceaselessly;  but  thou,  most  awful 
form!  s 

Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently  I Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass:  melhinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a wedge!  But  when  I look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal 
shrine, 

Thy  habitation  from  eternity  I 

0 dread  and  silent  mount!  I gazed  upon 

thee. 

Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought:  entranced 
in  prayer,  u 

1 worshipp’d  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody, 
So  sweet  we  know  not  wo  are  listening 
to  it, 

Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with 
my  thought, 

Yea,  with  my  life  and  life’s  own  secret  joy: 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing  — there, 

As  in  her  natural  form , swell’d  vast  to 
heaven! 

Awake,  my  soul  I not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest!  not  alone  these  swelling  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy!  Awake. 
Voice  of  sweet  song!  Awake,  my  heart, 
awake! 

Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn  I 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovran  of  the 
vale!  [night,  so 

Ob , struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 


Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they 
sink: 

Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  earth’s  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald!  wake,  oh  wake,  and  utter  praise! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light! 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely 
glad!  [death,  so 

Who  call’d  you  forth  from  night  and  utter 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
For  ever  shatter’d,  and  the  same  for  ever? 
Who  gave  you  vour  invulnerable  life, 

Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and 
your  joy,  is 

Uueeasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam? 

And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came). 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest? 

Ye  ice-falls  1 ye  that  from  the  mountain's 
brow 

Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain  — so 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a mighty 
voice,  [plunge! 

And  stopp’d  at  once  amid  their  maddest 
Motionless  torrents!  silent  cataracts! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of 
heaven  [the  sun  ts 
Beneath  the  keen,  full  moon?  Who  bade 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows?  Who,  with  liv- 
ing flowers  [feet? 

Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  vour 
God  I let  the  torrents,  like  a shout  of'  na- 
tions, 

Answer!  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  Godl 
God!  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  glad- 
some voice!  so 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul- 
likc  sounds  1 [snow. 
And  they,  too,  have  a voice,  yon  piles  of 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God! 
Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  th’  eternal 
frost  1 

Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle’s  nestl 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  I 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element! 
Utter  forth  God,  aud  fill  the  hills  with 
praise  I 

Thou  too,  hoar  mountl  with  thy  sky-point- 
ing peaks,  -o 

Oft.  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the 
pure  serene 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  thy 
breast  — [thou, 

Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain! 
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That,  as  I raise  my  head,  awhile  bow’d 
low  76 

Iu  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  travelling,  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with 
tears, 

Solemnly  seemest,  like  a vapoury  cloud, 

To  rise  before  me,  — rise,  oh,  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth! 
Thou  kingly  spirit,  throned  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to 
, heaven, 

Great  Hierarch!  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  anil  tell  yon  rising  sun, 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises 
God. 


CHILD'S  EVENING  PRAYER. 

Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I lay, 

God  grant  mo  grace  my  prayers  to  say! 

O God,  preserve  my  mother  dear 
In  health  and  strength  for  many  a year, 
And  oh!  preserve  my  father  too,  s 

And  may  I pay  him  reverence  due; 

And  may  I my  best  thoughts  employ 
To  be  my  parents’  hope  and  joy! 

! My  sisters  and  my  brothers  both 
; From  evil  guard,  and  save  from  sloth,  is 
i And  may  we  always  love  each  other, 

Our  friends,  our  father,  and  our  mother! 
And  still,  O Lord,  to  me  impart 
A contrite,  pure,  and  grateful  heart, 

That  after  my  last  sleep  I may  is 

Awake  to  thy  eternal  day.  Amen. 


THOMAS  HOOD. 


Thomas  Hood,  a writer  of  comic  poetry , was  bom  in 
London  1708  and  brought  up  as  an  engraver,  which  pro- 
fession however  he  fursnnk  for  that  of  an  author.  A vol- 
ume of  comic  poetry  enUtled  ‘Whims  and  Oddities'  was 
his  first  production  which  with  the  'Comic  Annnal'  met 
with  great  success.  His  books  were  usually  illustrated 
with  peculiar  engravings,  which  greatly  added  to  their 


effect.  He  tried  his  skill  in  novel  writing,  bnt  was  not 
successful.  He  shines  in  serious  poetry  as  well  as  in 
comic,  as  is  seen  in  the  work  entitled,  the' Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram'  in  which  he  allows  himself  to  possess  great  talent 
for  pourtraying  what  is  dark  and  fearful,  in  a mysterious 
manner.  Hood  died  In  1846  leaving  a largo  number  of 
works,  all  exhibiting  considerable  powers  of  humour. 


RUTH. 

She  stood  breast  high  amid  the  corn, 
Clasp’d  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 
Like  the  ’sweetheart  of  the  sun, 

Who  many  a glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush,* 

Deeply  ripened ; — such  a blush 
In  tue  midst  of  brown  was  born. 

Like  red  poppies  grown  with  corn. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell, 

1Vhich  were  blackest  none  could  tell, 
But  long  lashes  veil’d  a light. 

That  had  else  been  all  too  bright 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim, 

Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim;  — 

Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stocks, 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks : — 

Sure,  I said,  hcav’n  did  not  mean, 
Where  I reap  thou  shouldst  but  glean, 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come, 

Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 


THE  EXILE. 

The  swallow  with  summer 
Will  wing  o’er  the  seas, 
The  wind  that  I sigh  to 
Will  visit  thy  trees, 

The  ship  that  it  hastens 
Thy  ports  will  contain, 


But  me  — I must  never 
See  England  again! 

There’s  many  that  weep  there, 

But  one  weeps  alone,  to 

For  the  tears  that  are  falling 

3 So  far  from  her  own; 

So  far  from  thy  own,  love, 

Wo  know  not  our  pain; 

If  death  is  between  us,  is 

Or  only  the  main. 

l0  When  the  white  elond  reclines 
On  the  verge  of  the  sea, 

I fancy  the  white  cliffs. 

And  dream  upon  thee;  50 

But  the  cloud  spreads  its  wings 
To  the  blue  hcav’n  and  flies. 

“ We  never  shall  meet,  love, 

Except  in  the  skies! 


THE  DREAM  OF  EUGENE  ARAM. 

Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

70  An  evening  calm  and  cool, 

And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Come  bounding  out  of  school : [leapt,  s 

There  were  some  that  ran , and  some  that 
Like  troutlets  in  a pool. 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds, 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin, 

8 To  a level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in:  io 
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Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  snn 
Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportive  deer  they  cours’d  about, 

And  shouted  as  they  ran,  — 

Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth  is 
As  only  boyhood  can ; 

But  the  Usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A melancholy  man! 

His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart,  . 

To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breeze;  20 

For  a burning  thought  was  in  his  brow, 
And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease : [read 

So  he  leau’d  his  head  on  his  hands,  and 
The  book  between  his  knees! 

Leaf  after  leaf  ho  turn’d  it  o’er,  2* 

Nor  ever  glanc'd  aside. 

For  the  pence  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 
In  the  golden  eventide: 

Much  study  had  made  bim  very  lean, 

And  pale,  and  leaden-ey'd.  30 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome, 

With  a fast  and  fervent  grasp 
He  strained  the  dusty  covers  close. 

And  fix’d  the  brazen  hasp: 

‘Ob,  God!  could  l so  close  my  mind,  35 
And  clasp  it  with  a clasp!’ 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright, 

Some  moody  turns  he  took,  — 

Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead, 
And  past  a shady  nook,  — 40 

And,  lo!  he  saw  a little  boy 
That  pored  upon  a book! 

‘My  gentle  lad,  what  is’t  you  read  — 
Komance  or  fairy  fable? 

Or  is  it  some  historic  page,  45 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable?’ 

The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance,  — 
‘It  is  ‘The  Death  of  Abel’. 

The  Usher  took  six  hasty  strides, 

As  emit  with  sudden  pain,  — so 

Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place, 

Then  slowly  back  again: 

And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad, 

And  talk'd  with  him  of  Cain; 

And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men,  js 
Whose  deeds  tradition  saves; 

Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen, 

And  hid  in  sudden  graves; 

Of  horrid  stabs,  in  graves  forlorn, 

And  murders  done  in  caves;  so 

And  how  the  sprites  of  injured  men 
Shriek  upward  from  the  sod,  — 

Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point, 

To  shew  the  burial  clod; 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts  cs 

Are  seen  in  dreams  from  God! 


He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 
Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain,  — 

Wilh  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  flames  about  their  brain : to 

For  blood  has  left  up  jn  their  souls 
Its  everlasting  stain! 

‘And  well,'  quoth  he,  ‘I  know  for  truth. 

Their  pangs  must  be  extreme,  — 

Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe,  — 7& 

Who  spill  life's  sacred  streum! 

For  why?  Methought,  last  night,  I wrought 
A murder,  in  a dream! 

‘One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong, 

A feeble  man  and  old;  so 

I led  him  to  a lonely  field, 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold: 

Now  here,  said  1,  this  man  shall  die. 

And  I will  have  his  gold! 

‘Two  sudden  blows  with  a rugged  stick,  ss 
And  one  with  a heavy  stone, 

One  hurried  gush  with  a hasty  knife, 

And  then  the  deed  was  done: 

There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone!  ae 

‘Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone. 

That  could  not  do  me  ill! 

And  yet  I feared  him  all  tho  more, 

For  lying  there  so  still: 

There  was  a manhood  in  his  look  Si 

That  murder  could  not  kill! 

‘And  lo!  the  universal  air 

Seem’d  lit  with  ghastly  flame;  — 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame:  10c 

I took  the  dead  man  by  his  hand, 

And  call'd  upon  his  name. 

‘Oh  God!  it  made  mo  quake  to  sec 
Such  sense  within  the  slain  1 
But  when  I touch’d  the  lifeless  clay,  105 
The  blood  gush'd  out  amain! 

For  every  clot,  a burning  spot 
Was  scorching  in  my  brain! 

‘My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal, 

My  heart  as  solid  ice;  110 

My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I knew 
Was  at  the  Devil’s  price; 

A dozen  times  I groan’d ; the  dead 
Had  never  groan’d  but  twice! 

‘And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky,  as 
From  the  Heaven’s  topmost  height, 

I heard  a voice  — the  awfid  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite:  — 

‘Thou  guilty  man!  take  up  thy  dead, 

And  bide  it  from  my  sight!'  120 

'I  took  the  dreary  body  up, 

And  cast  it  in  a stream,  — 
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A sluggish  water,  black  as  ink, 

, The  depth  was  so  extreme : — 

My  gentle  Boy,  remember  this  m 

Is  nothing  but  a dreamt 

‘Down  went  the  corse  with  a hollow  plunge, 
And  vanish'd  in  the  pool; 

Anon  I cleans'd  my  bloody  hands, 

And  wash’d  my  forehead  cool,  no 

And  sat  among  the  urchins  young 
That  evening  in  the  School. 

‘Oh,  Heaven!  to  think  of  their  white  souls, 
And  mine  so  black  and  grim! 

I could  not  share  in  childish  prayer,  135 
Nor  join  in  evening  hymn: 

Like  a Devil  of  the  Pit  [ seem’d 
’Mid  holy  Cherubim! 

‘And  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all, 
And  each  calm  pillow  spread;  140 

But  Guilt  was  my  grim  Chamberlain 
That  lighted  me  to  bed; 

And  drew  iny  midnight  curtains  round, 
With  fingers  blooay-rcd! 

‘All  night  I lay  in  agony,  14a 

In  anguish  dark  and  deep: 

My  fever'd  eyes  I dared  not  close, 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep: 

For  Sin  had  render’d  unto  her 
The  keys  of  Ilell  to  keep!  uo 

‘All  night  I lay  in  agony 
From  weary’  chime  to  chime, 

With  one  besetting  horrid  hint 
That  rack'd  me  all  the  time; 

A mighty  yearning,  like  the  first  i» 

Fierce  impulse  unto  crime! 

‘One  stern  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 
All  other  thoughts  its  slave; 

Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 
Did  that  temptation  crave,  — iso 

Still  urging  me  to  go  and  see 
The  Dead  Man  in  his  grave! 

‘Heavily  I rose  up,  as  soon 
As  light  was  in  the  sky, 

And  sought  the  black  accursed  pool  iss 
With  a wild  misgiving  eye; 

And  I saw  the  Dead  in  the  river-bed. 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry! 


‘Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  snook 
The  dew-drop  from  its  wing;  in) 

But  1 never  mark’d  its  morning  flight, 

1 never  heard  it  sing; 

For  I was  stooping  once  again 
Under  the  horrid  thing. 

‘With  breathless  speed,  like  a soul  in  chace, 
I took  him  up  and  ran ; — 

There  was  no  time  to  dig  a grave 
Before  the  day  began; 

In  a lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

I hid  the  murder’d  man!  iso 

‘And  all  that  day  I read  in  school, 

But  my  thought  was  other-where; 

As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  was  done, 

In  secret  I was  there; 

And  a mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves, 
And  stiff  the  corse  was  bare! 

‘Then  down  I east  me  on  my  face, 

And  first  began  to  weep; 

For  I knew  my  secret  then  was  one 
That  earth  refused  to  keep;  100 

Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 
Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

‘So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  Sprite, 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones! 

Ay,  though  he’s  buried  in  a cave,  19s 

And  trodden  down  with  stones. 

And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh,  — 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones! 

‘Oh,  God!  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake!  300 

Again  — again,  with  dizzy  brain, 

The  human  life  I take; 

And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot, 
Like  Cranmer’s  at  the  stake. 

‘And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay,  305 
Will  wave  or  mould  allow; 

The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul,  — 

It  stands  before  me  now!’ 

The  fearful  Boy  look’d  up,  and  saw 

Huge  drops  upon  his  brow.  310 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 
The  urchin  eyelids  kiss’d, 

Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 
Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist; 

And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between,  31s 
With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 
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FELICIA  HEMANS. 


Mr#.  Hemans  (Felicia  Dorothea  Browne)  was  born  in 
Liverpool  1793  and  passed  her  childhood  in  North  Wales 
where  she  gained  that  love  of  nature  which  is  to  bo 
found  in  all  her  work*.  8be  published  her  first  volume 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  which  although  not  particularly  suc- 
cessful did  not  prevent  her  from  producing  in  1812  an- 
other volume  entitled  ‘The  Domestic  Affections  and  other 
Poems*.  In  this  year  she  married  Captain  Hemans,  but 
the  onion  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  in  1818  her  hus- 
band left  her  and  went  to  reside  In  Italy  after  which  they 


never  met  again.  She  published  in  1820  ‘The  Sceptic’, 
and  in  1823  her  tragedy  ‘The  Vespers  of  Palermo’,  was 
brought  out  in  London,  bnt  met  with  no  approval.^  In 
1826  appeared  her  ‘Forest  Sanctuary*,  which  is  consider- 
ed her  beat  poem;  in  18*28  ‘Kocords  of  Woman';  1830  her 
‘Songs  of  the  Affections*  and  1S34  her  ‘Hymns  for  Chil- 
dren* came  into  print.  Her  songs  are  generally  written 
in  a sorrowful  style,  but  in  many  of  them  she  has  shown 
loftiness  of  spirit  and  heroic  feelings.  She  died  at  Dublin 
on  the  16th  of  May  1835. 


THE  BETTER  LAND. 

‘I  hear  thee  speak  of  the  better  land, 

Thou  eall'it  its  children  a happy  band; 
Mother!  O where  is  that  radiant  shore, 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more? 

Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And  the  fire-flies  dance  through  the  myrtle 
boughs*’ 

‘Not  there,  not  there,  my  child!' 

*ls  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies? 
Or  midst  the  green  island  on  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  strange  bright  birds,  on  their  starry 
wings, 

Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things?’ 
‘Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  I’ 

*ls  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old,  15 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o’er  sands  of  gold? 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine, 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral 
strand. 

Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land?’ 
■N’ot  there,  not  there,  my  child!' 

‘Eve  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy! 

Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy! 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a world  so  fair  — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there:  35 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom, 
For  beyond  the  clouds  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
It’is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child  I’ 

A DOMESTIC  8CENE 

’Twas  early  day  — and  sunlight  streamed 
Soft  through  a quiet  room, 

Thnt  hushed,  but  not  forsaken,  seemed  — 
Still,  bnt  with  nought  bnt  gloom: 

For  there,  secure  in  hapny  age,  e 

Whose  hope  is  from  above, 

A father  communed  with  the  page 
Of  heaven's  recorded  love. 

Pure  fell  the  beam,  and  meekly  bright 
On  bis  gray  holy  hair,  10 

Ami  touched  the  book  with  tenderest  light, 
As  if  it*  shrine  were  there; 


But  oh!  that  patriarch’s  aspect  shone 
With  something  lovelier  far  — 

A radiance  all  the  spirits  own,  u 

Caught  not  from  sun  or  star. 

Some  word  of  life  e’en  then  had  met 
His  calm  benignant  eye; 

Some  ancient  promise  breathing  yet 

Of  immortality;  JO 

Some  heart’s  deep  language,  where  the  glow 
Of  quenchless  faith  survives; 

For  every  feature  said,  ‘I  know 
That  my  Redeemer  lives.’ 

And  silent  stood  his  children  by,  16 

Hushing  their  very  breath 

Before  the  solemn  sanctity 

Of  thoughts  o’ersweeping  death ; 

Silent  — yet  did  not  each  young  breast. 
With  love  and  reverence  melt? 

Oh ! blest  be  those  fair  girls  — and  blest  30 
That  home  where  God  is  felt. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Answer  me,  burning  stars  of  night, 

Where  is  the  spirit  gone, 

That  past  the  reach  of  human  sight, 

As  a swift  breeze  hath  flown? 

And  the  stars  answer’d  me:  ‘we  roll  5 
In  light  and  power  on  high; 

But  of  the  never-dying  soul 
Ask  that  which  cannot  die.’ 

O many-toned  and  chainless  wind, 

Thou  art  a wanderer  free;  i» 

Tell  me  if  thou  its  place  caust  find. 

Far  over  mount  and  sea? 

And  the  wind  murmur’d  in  reply: 

‘The  blue  deep  I have  cross'd, 

And  met  its  barks  and  billows  high,  15 
But  not  what  thon  hast  lost’ 

Ye  clouds  that  gorgeously  repose 
Around  the  setting  sun, 

Answer;  have  ye  a home  for  those 
Whose  earthly  race  is  run?  to 

The  bright  clouds  answer'd:  ‘we  depart, 
We  vanish  from  the  sky; 

Ask  what  is  deathless  in  thy  heart. 

For  that  which  cannot  die.’ 
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Speak,  tnen,  thou  voice  of  God  within,  35 
Thou  of  the  deep  low  tone; 

Answer  me  through  life’s  restless  din  — 
Where  is  the  spirit  flown? 

And  the  voice  answer’d:  ‘be  thou  still, 
Enough  to  know  is  given;  so 

Clouds,  winds,  and  stars  their  part  fulfil; 
Thine  is  to  trust  in  heaven.’ 


THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 

Child,  amidst  the  flowers  at  play, 

While  the  red  light  fades  away; 

Mother,  with  thy  earnest  eye. 

Ever  following  silently; 

Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve,  5 

Called  thy  harvest-work  to  leave; 

Pray!  — ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee. 

Traveller,  in  the  stranger’s  land. 

Far  from  thine  own  household  band;  10 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a voice  from  this  world  gone; 

Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell; 

Sailor,  on  the  darkening  sea,  14 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee. 

Warrior,  that  from  battle  won, 

Rreatbest  now  at  set  of  son; 

Woman,  o’er  the  lowly  slain. 

Weeping  on  his  burial  plain!  30 

Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 

Kindred  by  one  holy  tie: 

Heaven’s  first  star  alike  ye  see  — 

Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee. 


WHERE  IS  THE  SEAT 

Where  ia  the  sea?  — 1 languish  here  — 
Where  is  my  own  blue  sea? 

With  all  its  barks  in  fleet  career, 

And  flags,  and  breezes  free. 

I miss  that  voice  of  waves  which  first  s 
Awoke  my  childhood's  glee; 

The  measured  chime — the  thundering  burst  — 
Where  is  my  own  blue  sea? 

I hear  the  shepherd’s  mountain  flute  — 

I hear  the  whispering  tree;  — 10 

The  echoes  of  my  soul  arc  mute;  — 
W’here  is  my  own  blue  sea? 

Oh!  rich  your  Myrtle’s  breath  may  rise, 
Soft,  soft  your  winds  may  be; 

Yet  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies  — u 
Where  is  my  own  blue  sea?  • 


DEATH. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North-wind’s 
breath, 


And  stars  to  set  — but  all,  [Death  1 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O, 

Day  is  for  mortal  care,  s [hearth, 
Eve  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous 
Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice 
of  prayer:  [Earth! 

But  all  for  thee,  thou  Mightiest  of  the 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane, 

When  summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross 
the  sea,  ' 10 

When  autumn’s  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden 
grain;  [thee? 

But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for 

Is  it  when  spring’s  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie? 

Is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale? 
They  have  one  season  — all  are  ours  to  die ! 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam; 

Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air; 
Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful 
home;  [art  there;  30 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth  — and  thou 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest; 
Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trum- 
pets rend  [ly  crest! 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princc- 

THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand! 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  tbe  pleasant  land! 

The  doer  across  their  green  sward  bound  5 
Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 

And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the 
sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  homes  of  England! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night,  10 

What  gladsome  looks  of  liousehold  love 
Meet  in  the  ruddy  light! 

There  woman's  voice  flows  fbrtb  in  song, 
Or  childhood’s  tale  is  told; 

Or  lips  move  tunefully  along  15 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  cottage  homes  of  England! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains. 

They  are  smiling  o’er  the  silv’ry  brook, 
And  round  the  hamlet-fanes,  so 

Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 
Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves ; 

And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free  fair  homes  of  England!  3* 

Long,  long  in  hut  and  ball 
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May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd 
To  guard  each  hallow’d  wall. 

And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flow’ry  sod,  30 

Where  first  the  child’s  glad  spirit  loves 
Its  country  and  its  God.  • 

THE  ROSE 

How  much  of  memory  dwells  amidst  thy 
bloom, 

Rose!  ever  wearing  beauty  for  thy  dower! 
The  bridal  day  — the  festival  — the  tomb  — 
Thou  bast  thy  part  in  each,  thou  state- 
liest flower  I 

Therefore  with  tby  soft  breath  come  float- 
ing by  5 

A thousand  images  of  love  and  grief, 
Dreams,  fill’d  with  tokens  of  mortality, 
Deep  thoughts  of  all  things  beautiful 
and  brief. 

Not  such  thy  spells  o’er  those  that  bail’d 
thee  first 

In  the  clear  light  of  Eden’s  golden  day; 
There  thy  rich  leaves  to  crimson  glory 
burst,  [decay. 

Link'd  with  no  dim  remembrance  of 

Rose!  for  the  banquet  gather'd,  and  the 
bier;  [pain; 

Rose!  colour’d  now  by  human  hope  or 
Surely  where  death  is  not  — nor  change  nor 
fear,  is  [again! 

Yet  may  we  meet  thee,  joy’s  own  flower 


THE  RAINBOW. 

Soft  falls  the  mild  reviving  shower 
From  April’s  changeful  skies, 

And  rain-drops  bend  each  trembling  flower 
They  tinge  with  richer  dyes. 

But  mark ! what  arch  of  varied  hue  t 
From  heaven  to  earth  is  bowed? 

Haste  — ere  it  vanish  — haste  to  view 
The  rainbow  in  the  cloud  1 

Yet  not  alone  to  charm  thy  sight 
Was  given  the  vision  fair; — 10 

Gaze  on  that  arch  of  coloured  light, 

And  read  God’s  mercy  there. 

It  tells  us  that  the  mighty  deep, 

Fast  by  th'  Eternal  chained, 

No  more  o'er  earth’s  domain  shall  sweep, 
Awful  and  unrestrained. 

It  tells  that  seasons,  heat  and  cold, 

Fin’d  by  his  sov'reign  will, 

Shall,  in  their  course,  bid  man  behold 
Seed-time  and  harvest  still.  so 

That  still  the  flower  shall  deck  the  field. 
When  vernal  zephyrs  blow; 

That  still  the  vine  its  fruit  shall  yield, 
When  autumn  sunbeams  glow. 

Then,  child  of  that  fair  earth!  which  yet 
Smiles  with  each  charm  endowed, 

Bless  thou  His  name,  whose  mercy  set 
The  rainbow  in  the  cloud! 


LAETITIA  ELISABETH  LANDON. 


Laetitin  Elisabeth  Lnudou  was  burn  at  Chelsea  In  1803. 
In  1824  appeared  her  first  poetical  production  in  ‘The 
Literary  Gazette'.  This  was  entitled  ‘Poetical  Sketchaa' 
and  immediately  followed  by  ‘the  Improvisatrlce'  and 
two  other  volumes  of  poetry.  She  was  also  thesnthoress 
of  several  novels,  of  which  ‘Francesca  Carrsnt',  Ethel 
Churchill’  and  'Romance  and  Reality’  are  considered  the 


best.  She  married  tho  governor  of  Cape  Coaat  Castle 
1888.  and  in  the  same  fear  died  without  briny  able  to 
continue  her  literary  exertions  In  Africa.  She  was  of  s 
very  lively  dlspoaltlott,  yet  all  her  books  bear  a touch  of 
melancholy,  greatly  at  variance  with  her  deportment 
and  Ufa 


CHILDREN. 

A word  will  fill  the  little  heart 
With  pleasure  and  with  pride; 

It  is  a harsh,  a cruel  thing, 

That  such  can  be  denied. 

And  yet  how  many  weary  hours  6 

Those  joyous  creatures  know; 

How  much  of  sorrow  and  restraint 
They  to  their  elders  owe! 

How  much  they  suffer  from  our  faults, 

How  much  from  our  mistakes!  10 

How  often,  too,  mistaken  zeal 
An  infant’s  misery  makes. 


We  over-rule  and  over-teach, 

We  curb  and  we  confine, 

And  put  the  heart  to  school  too  soon,  is 
To  learn  our  narrow  line. 

No:  only  taught  by  love  to  love, 

Seems  childhood's  natural  task; 

Affection,  gentleness,  and  hope, 

Are  all  its  brief  years  ask.  30 


AMELIORATION  AND  THE  FUTURE,  MAN'S 
NOBLE  TASKS. 

Fall,  fall,  ye  mighty  temples  to  the  ground: 
Not  in  your  sculptur’d  rise 
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Is  the  real  exercise 

Of  human  nature’s  brightest  power  found. 

Tis  in  the  lofty  hope,  the  daily  toil,  5 
’Tis  in  the  gifted  line, 

In  each  far  thought  divine 
That  brings  down  heaven  to  light  our  com- 
mon soil. 

"Tis  in  the  great,  the  lovely,  and  the  true, 
Tis  in  the  generous  thought,  10 

Of  all  that  man  has  wrought, 

Of  all  that  yet  remains  for  man  to  do. 


THE  ORPHAN. 

Alone,  alone ! — no  other  face 
Wears  kindred  smile,  or  kindred  line: 
And  yet  they  say  my  mother’s  eyes, 

They  say  my  father's  brow,  is  mine : 

And  either  had  rejoiced  to  see  c, 

The  other’s  likeness  in  my  face, 

But  now  it  is  a stranger’s  eye, 

That  finds  some  long  forgotten  trace. 

I heard  them  name  my  father’s  death. 

His  home  and  tomb  alike  the  wave;  10 
And  I was  early  taught  to  weep, 

Beside  my  youthful  mother’s  grave. 

I wish  I could  recall  one  look,  — 

But  only  one  familiar  tone; 

If  I had  aught  of  memory,  15 

I should  not  feel  so  all  alone. 

Mv  heart  is  gone  beyond  the  grave, 

In  search  of  love  I cannot  find, 

Till  I could  fancy  soothing  words 

Are  whispered  by  the  ev’ning  wind : jo 

I gaze  upon  the  watching  stars. 

So  clear,  so  beautiful  above, 

Till  l could  dream  they  look  on  me 
With  something  of  an  answering  love. 

Mv  mother,  does  thy  gentle  eye  u 

Look  from  those  distant  stars  on  me? 

Or  does  the  wind  at  ev’ning  bear 
A message  to  thy  child  from  thee? 

Dost  thou  pine  for  me,  as  I pine 

Again  a parent’s  love  to  share?  so 

I often  kneel  beside  thy  grave, 

And  pray  to  be  a sleeper  there. 

The  vesper  belli  — 'tis  eventide, 

I will  not  weep,  but  I will  pray: 

God  of  the  fatherless,  ’tis  thou  as 

Alone  canst  be  the  orphan's  stay!  [star. 
Earth’s  meanest  flower,  heaven’s  mightiest 
Arc  equal  to  their  Maker’s  love: 


And  I can  say,  ‘Thy  will  be  done,’ 

W’ith  eyes  that  fix  their  hopes  above.  <o 


THE  PILGRIM. 

Vain  folly  of  another  age, 

This  wandering  over  earth, 

To  find  the  peace  by  some  dark  sin, 
Banished  our  household  hearth. 

On  Lebanon  the  dark  green  pines  5 

W ave  over  sacred  ground, 

And  Carmel’s  consecrated  rose 
Springs  from  a hallowed  mound. 

Glorious  the  truth  they  testify, 

And  blessed  is  their  name ; jo 

But  even  in  such  a sacred  spot, 

Are  sin  and  woe  the  same. 

O pilgrim!  vain  each  toilsome  step, 

Vain  every  weary  day; 

There  is  no  charm  in  soil  or  shrine,  is 
To  wash  thy  guilt  away. 

Return,  with  prayer  and  tear,  return 
To  those  who  weep  at  home; 

To  dry  their  tears  will  more  avail, 

Than  o'er  a world  to  roam.  jo 

There’s  hone  for  one  who  leaves  with  shame 
The  guilt  that  lured  before: 

Remember,  He,  who  said  ‘repent,’ 

Said  also,  ‘sin  no  more.’ 

Return,  and  in  thy  daily  round  20 

Of  duty  and  of  love, 

Thou  best  wilt  find  that  patient  faith, 
Which  lifts  the  soul  above. 

In  every  innocent  prayer,  each  child 

Lips  at  his  father’s  knee : — 30 

If  thine  has  been  to  teach  that  prayer, 
There  will  be  hope  for  thee. 

There  is  a small  white  church,  that  siands 
Beside  thy  father’s  grave, 

There  kneel  and  pour  those  earnest  prayers, 
That  sanctify  and  save. 

Around  thee  draw  thine  own  home  ties, 
And  with  a chasten’d  mind, 

In  meek  well-doing  seek  that  peace, 

No  wandering  will  find.  <0 

In  charity  and  penitence, 

Thy  sin  will  be  forgiven:  — 

Pilgrim,  the  heart  is  the  true  shrine, 
Whence  prayers  ascend  to  heaven. 
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THOMAS  B.  MACAULAY. 


Thoms*  nablngton  Macaulay  was  born  in  London  In 
1800.  In  1818  he  entered  Triuity -College  at  Cambridge 
where  he  studied  for  the  law  and  in  1824  was  called  to 
the  bar.  In  1830  he  began  liia  political  career  by  being 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Calw.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Melbourne  he  was  made  a member 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  of  India,  but  came  back 
from  there  in  1839  from  which  year  till  1843  ho  represent- 
ed Edinburgh  in  the  house  of  commons.  Till  1841  he 
was  under  secretary  of  state  In  the  war  office  and  be- 
tween 1846 — 48  occupied  the  post  of  paymaster  general 
of  the  forces  and  as  snch  was  a member  of  tho  cabinet. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  again  member  for  Edinburgh. 
Ho  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day ; ho  has  contributed  considerably  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  and  by  hla  influence  has  brought  It  to  a i 
much  higher  degrooofpcrfectlon  than  it  formerly  possess- 
ed. Most  of  fta  papers  had  baen  written  it)  a very  biting 
sarcastic  manner,  underrating  true  talent,  and  elevating  i 
those  writers  who  characterised  themselves  by  their  low  , 


j feelings  and  insolence ; but  Macaulay  Introduced  Into  its 
criticism  a kindliness  of  manner  which  much  Increased 
tlicvnluoof  the  whole  publication-  His  finest  work  is 
his  'History  of  England'  not  yet  entirely  finished,  bat 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  glories  of  his  country.  It 
j is  written  iti  a most  brilliant  style , and  the  author  has 
taken  very  correct  views  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  at 
different  periods.  Macaulay  Is  also  a poet,  and  his  com- 
positions in  this  branch  are  by  no  means  to  bft  over- 
looked. During  bis  stay  at  college  he  published  several 
ballada,  one  called  ‘War  nf  the  League'  which  la  nnis-er- 
saliy  admired ; tie  has  also  lately  published  aomo  poems 
called  the  ‘Lays  of  anclont  Rome  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  brought  the  bravo  old  Rnmans  again  into  existence, 
and  caused  them  to  fight  their  famous  battles  a second 
time.  The  lays  arc  written  in  a plain  homely  style,  tmt 
in  such  a truthful  manner,  and  so  much  meaning  is  con- 
tained in  a smalt  space,  that  their  reader  cannot  fail 
being  delighted  , and  obtaining  au  excellent  ides  of  tho 
character  of  that  fine  old  race. 


HORATIUS. 

A lay  madt  about  the  year  of  the  City  CCCLX. 

Lars  Porscna  of  Clusium 
By  the  Nine  Gods  lie  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 
Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 

By  the  Nino  Gods  he  swore  it,  5 

And  named  a trysting  day, 

And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north, 

To  summon  his  array. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north  10 
The  messengers  ride  fast, 

Anil  tower  and  town  and  cottage 
Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 

Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home,  is 

When  Porsena  of  Clusium 
Is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 

The  horsemen  and  the  footmen 
Are  pouring  in  amain 

From  many  a stately  market-place,  20 
From  many  a fruitful  plain; 

From  many  a lonely  hamlet. 

Which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine,- 
Like  an  eagle’s  nest,  hangs  on  the  crest 
Of  purple  A pennine;  25 

From  lordly  Volatemc, 

Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 
For  godlike  kings  of  old; 

From  seagirt  Populonia,  * so 

Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 
Fringing  the  southern  sky; 

From  the  proud  mart  of  Pis®, 

Queen  of  the  western  waves,  35 


Where  ride  Massilia's  triremes 
Heavy  with  fair-haired  slaves: 

From  where  sweet  Clanis  wanders 
Through  corn  and  vines  and  flowers; 

From  where  Cortona  lifts  to  heaven  40 
Her  diadem  of  towers. 

Tall  are  the  oaks  whoso  acorns 
Drop  in  dark  Auser's  rill; 

Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the 
Of  the  Ciminian  hill; 

Beyond  all  streams  Clitumnus 
la  to  the  herdsman  dear; 

Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves 
The  great  Volsinian  mere. 

But  now  no  stroke  of  woodman  so 

Is  heard  by  Auser’s  rill; 

No  hunter  tracks  the  stag’s  green  path 
Up  the  Ciminian  hill; 

Unwatched  along  Clitumnus 
Grazes  the  mUk- white  steer;  56 

Unharmed  the  water  fowl  may  dip 
In  the  Volsinian  mere. 

The  harvests  of  Arretium, 

This  year,  old  men  shall  reap; 

This  year,  young  boys  in  Umbro  to 

Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep; 

And  in  the  vats  of  Luna, 

This  year,  the  must  shall  foam 

Bound  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls. 
Whose  sires  have  marched  to  Rome.  «s 

There  be  thirty  chosen  prophets, 

The  wisest  of  the  land, 

Who  alway  by  Lars  Porsena 
Both  morn  and  evening  stand: 

Evening  and  morn  the  Thirty  70 

Have  turned  the  verses  o’er, 

Traced  from  the  right  on  linen  white 
By  mighty  seers  of  yore. 
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And  with  one  voice  the  Thirty 
Have  their  glad  answer  given: 

‘Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena; 

Go  forth,  beloved  of  Heaven; 

Go,  and  return  in  glory 
To  Clusium’s  royal  dome; 

And  hang  round  Nurscia’s  altars 
The  golden  shields  of  Home.’ 

And  now  hath  every  city 
Sent  up  her  tale  of  men; 

The  foot  are  fourscore  thousand. 

The  horse  are  thousands  ten. 

Before  the  gates  of  Sutrium 
Is  met  the  great  array. 

A proud  man  was  Lars  Porsena 
Upon  the -trysting  day. 

For  all  the  Etruscan  armies 
Were  ranged  beneath  his  eye, 

And  many  a banished  Roman, 

And  many  a stout  ally; 

And  with  a mighty  following 
To  join  the  muster  came 
The  Tusculan  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name. 

But  by  the  yellow  Tiber 
Was  tumult  and  affright : 

From  all  the  spacious  champaign 
To  Rome  men  took  their  flight. 

A mile  around  the  city. 

The  throng  stopped  up  the  ways; 

A fearful  sight  it  was  to  see 

Through  two  long  nights  and  days. 

For  aged  folk  on  crutches. 

And  women  great  with  child, 

And  mothers  sobbing  over  babes 
That  clung  to  them  and  entiled, 

And  sick  men  borne  in  litters 
High  on  the  necks  of  slaves. 

And  troops  of  Bun-burned  husbandmen 
With  reaping-hooks  and  staves, 

And  droves  of  mules  and  asses 
Laden  with  skins  of  wine, 

And  endless  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep, 
And  endless  herds  of  kine. 

Ami  endless  trains  of  waggons 
That  creaked  beneath  the  weight 
Of  corn-sacks  and  of  household  goods, 
Choked  every  roaring  gate. 

Now,  from  the  rock  Tarpeian, 

Could  the  wan  burghers  spy 
The  line  of  blnzing  villages 
Red  in  the  midnight  sky. 

The  Fathers  of  the  City. 

They  sat  all  night  and  day, 

For  every  hour  some  horseman  came 
With  tidings  of  dismay. 

To  eastward  and  to  westward 
Have  spread  the  Tuscan  bands; 
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Nor  house,  nor  fence,  nor  dovecote 
In  Crustumerium  stands. 

Verbenna  down  to  Ostia 

Hath  wasted  all  the  plain!  jgj 

Astur  hath  stormed  Janiculum, 

And  the  stout  guards  are  slain. 

I wis,  in  all  the  Senate, 

There  was  no  heart  so  bold, 

But  sore  it  ached,  and  fast  it  beat,  iso 
When  that  ill  news  was  told. 

Forthwith  up  rose  the  Consul, 

Up  rose  the  Fathers  all; 

In  haste  they  girded  up  their  gowns. 

And  hied  them  to  the  wall.  hs 

They  held  a council  standing 
Before  the  River-Gate; 

Short  time  was  there,  ye  well  may  guess, 
For  musing  or  debate. 

Out  spake  the  Consul  roundly:  iso 

‘The  bridge  must  straight  go  down; 

For,  since  Janiculum  is  lost. 

Nought  else  can  save  the  town.’ 

Just  then  a scout  came  flying, 

All  wild  with  haste  and  fear:  iot 

‘To  arms!  to  armsl  Sir  Consul; 

Lars  Porsena  is  here.' 

On  the  low  bills  to  westward 
The  Consul  fixed  his  eye. 

And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust  ioo 
Rise  fast  ulong  the  sky. 

And  nearer  fast  and  nearer 
Doth  the  red  whirlwind  come; 

And  louder  still  and  still  more  loud, 

From  underneath  that  rolling  cloud,  ics 
Is  heard  the  trumpet’s  war-note  proud. 

The  trampling,  and  the  bum. 

And  plainly  and  more  pluinly 
Now  through  the  gloom  appears. 

Far  to  left  and  far  to  right,  no 

In  broken  gleams  of  dark-blue  light, 

The  long  array  of  Bblmets  bright, 

The  long  array  of  spears. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly. 

Above  that  glimmering  line,  us 

Now  might  ye  sec  the  banners 
Of  twelve  fair  cities  shine; 

But  the  banner  of  proud  Clusium 
Was  highest  of  them  all. 

The  terror  of  the  Umbrian,  jgo 

The  Terror  of  the  Gaul. 

And  plainly  and  more  plainly 
Now  might  the  burghers  (enow, 

By  port  and  vest,  by  horse  and  crest, 

Each  warlike  Lucumo.  iss 

There  Cilnius  of  Arretium 
On  his  fleet  roan  was  seen; 

And  Astur  of  the  four-fold  shield, 

Girt  with  the  brand  none  else  may  wield, 
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Tolumnius  with  the  belt  of  gold, 

And  dark  Verbenna  from  the  hold 
By  reedy  Thrasymene. 

Fast  by  the  royal  standard, 
O’erlooking  all  the  war, 

Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 
Sate  in  his  ivory  car, 

By  the  right  wheel  rode  Msmilius, 
Prince  of  the  Latian  name; 

And  by  the  left  false  Sextus, 

Thai  wrought  the  deed  of  shame. 

But  when  the  face  of  Sextus 
Was  seen  among  the  foes, 

A yell  that  rent  the  firmament 
From  all  the  town  arose. 

On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 
But  snat  towards  him  and  hissed; 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses, 
And  shook  its  little  fist. 

But  the  Consul’s  brow  was  sad, 

And  the  Consul's  speech  was  low, 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall, 
And  darkly  at  the  foe. 

‘Their  van  will  be  upon  us 
* Before  the  bridge  goes  down; 

And  if  they  once,  may  win  the  bridge, 
What  hope  to  save  the  town?’ 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  Captain  of  the  gate: 

‘To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  coineth  soon  or  late. 

And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds, 

For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  godB, 

‘And  for  the  tender  mother 
Who  dandled  him  to  rest, 

And  for  the  wife  who  nurses 
His  baby  at  her  breast. 

And  for  the  holy  maidtms 
Who  feed  the  eternal  (lame, 

To  save  them  from  false  Sextus 
That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame? 

‘Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consul. 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may; 

I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play, 

In  yon  strait  path  a thousand 
May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 

Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  me?’ 

Then  out  spake  Spnrius  Lartius; 

A Ramnian  proud  was  he; 

‘Lo,  I will  stand  at  thy  right  hand, 
And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.’ 

And  out  spake  strong  Herminius; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he; 


190  I ‘I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.' 

| ‘Horatius,’  quoth  the  Consul, 

‘As  thctu  sayest,  so  let  it  be.’  jso 

And  straight  against  that  great  array 
195  Forth  went  the  dauntless  Three. 

1 For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 
Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 

Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life,  :si 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 
joo  ■ „ 

; Then  none  was  for  a party; 

Then  sill  were  for  the  state; 

! Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great; 

Then  lands  were  fairly  portiorted; 

90S  Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold: 

; The  Romans  were  like  brothers 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Now  Roman  is  to  Roman  jsj 

More  hateful  than  a foe, 

210  And  the  Tribunes  beard  the  high, 

And  the  Fathers  grind  the  low. 

As  we  wax  hot  in  faction. 

In  battle  we  wax  cold:  *70 

Wherefore  men  fight  not  as  they  fought 
au  In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Now  while  the  Three  wore  tightening 
Their  harness  on  their  backs, 

The  Consul  was  the  foremost  man  kb 
To  take  in  hand  an  axe; 

22  And  Fathers  mixed  with  Commons 
Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow, 

And  smote  upon  the  planks  above, 

And  loosed  the  props  below.  tso 

M Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army, 

Right  glorious  to  behold, 

Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light, 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 
Of  a broad  sea  of  gold.  sss 

230  Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 
A peal  of  warlike  glee. 

As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread. 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread, 
Rolled  slowly  towards  the  bridge’s  head,  jpo 
Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 

983 

The  Threo  stood  calm  and  silent 
And  looked  upon  the  foes, 

And  a great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose:  jjj 

mo  And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array;  (drew. 

To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 
To  win  the  narrow  way;  soo 

945  Annus  from  green  Tifernum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vine*; 
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Anil  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 
Sicken  in  llva’s  mines; 

And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium  sos 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war. 

Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  grey  crag  where,  girt  with  towers, 
The  fortress  of  Ncquinum  lowers 
O’er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar.  jio 

Stoat  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunus 
Into  the  stream  beneath: 

Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth: 

At  Picus  brave  Horatius  816 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust; 

And  the  proud  Umbrian’s  gilded  arms 
Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 

Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 
Rushed  on  the  Roman  Three;  sw 

And  Lausulus  of  Urgo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea; 

And  Aruns  of  Volsinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar, 

The  great  wild  boar  that  has  his  den  m 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa’s  fen, 

And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  men, 
Along  Albinia’s  shore. 

Herminius  smote  down  Aruns: 

Lartius  laid  Ocnus  low:  880 

Right  to  the  heart  of  Lausulus 
Horatius  sent  a blow. 

‘Lie  there,’  he  cried,  ‘fell  pirate! 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale, 

From  Ostia’s  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroying  hark. 

No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 
Thy  thrice  accursed  sail.’ 

Rut  now  no  sound  of  laughter  840 

Was  heard  amongst  the  foes. 

A wild  and  wrathful  clamour 
From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 

Six  spears'  lengths  from  the  entrance 
Halted  that  deep  array,  846 

And  for  a space  no  man  came  forth 
To  win  the  narrow  way. 

But  hark!  the  cry  is  Astur: 

And  lo!  the  ranks  divide; 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna  sso 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 

Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs  loun  the  four-fold  shield, 

And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 
Which  none  but  he  can  wield.  sss 

He  smiled  on  those  bold  Romans 
A smite  serene  And  high; 

He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 

Quoth  he,  ‘The  she-wolfs  litter  sso 

Stand  savagely  at  bay: 


But  will  ye  dare  to  follow, 

If  Astur  clears  the  way?’ 

Then,  whirling  up  his  broadsword 
With  both  bands  to  the  height,  8C6 

He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might. 

With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 
Right  deftly  turned  the  blow. 

The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too 
nigh ; 870 

It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh: 
The  Tuscans  raised  a joyful  cry 
To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space;  87s 

Then,  like  a wild  cat  mad  with  wounds, 
Sprang  right  at  Astur’s  face. 

Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet, 

So  fierce  a thrust  he  sped, 

The  good  sword  stood  a band-breadth  out 
Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

And  the  great  Lord  of  Luna 
Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 

As  falls  on  Mount  Alvernus 

A thunder-smitten  oak.  sss 

Far  o’er  the  crashing  forest 
The  giant  arms  lie  spread; 

And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

On  Astur's  throat  Horatius  ago 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel, 

And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain, 
Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steel. 

‘And  see,’  he  cried,  ‘the  welcome, 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here ! 39s 

What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 
To  taste  out  Roman  cheer?’ 

But  at  his  haughty  challenge 
A sullen  murmur  ran, 

Mingled  of  wrath,  and  shame,  and  dread, 
Along  that  glittering  van. 

There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess, 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race; 

For  all  Etruria’s  noblest 

Were  round  the  fatal  place.  40s 

But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses, 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  Three: 

And.  from  the  ghastlv  entrance  410 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood, 

All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware. 

Ranging  the  woods  to  start  n hare, 

Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a fierce  old  bear  419 
Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

Wa9  none  who  would  be  foremost 
To  lead  such  dire  attack ; 
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But  those  behind  cried  ‘Forward !’ 

And  those  before  cried  ‘Back  1’  420 

And  backward  now  and  forward 
Wavers  the  deep  array; 

And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel; 

And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal  426 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

Yet* one  man  for  one  moment 
Strode  out  before  the  crowd; 

Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  Three, 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  lond.  430 
‘Now  welcome,  welcome,  Sextus! 

Now  welcome  to  thy  home! 

Whv  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away? 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Rome.’ 


Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city;  4js 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead; 

And  thrice  came  on  in  fury. 

And  thrice  turned  bark  in  dread: 

And,  white  with  fear  and  hatred. 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way  440 

Where,  wallowing  in  a pool  of  blood. 

The  bravest  Toscana  lay. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 
Have  manfully  been  plied; 

And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering  445 
Above  the  boiling  tide. 

‘Come  back,  come  hack,  H ora  tins!' 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all. 

‘Back,  Lartius!  back,  llermininsl 
Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall!’  46o 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius; 

Hcrminius  darted  back: 

And,  ns  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 
"1  hey  felt  the  timbers  crack. 

But  when  they  turned  their  faces,  466 
And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 


But  with  a crash  like  thunder 
Fell  every  loosened  beam,  4so 

And,  like  a dam,  the  mighty  wreck 
Lay  right  athwart  the  stream: 

And  a long  shout  of  triumph 
Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 

As  to  the  highest  turret-tops  466 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

And,  like  a horse  unbroken 
When  first  he  feels  the  rein, 

The.  furious  river  struggled  hard, 

And  tossed  his  tawny  inane!  470 

And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded, 
Rejoicing  to  be  free; 

And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
Battlement,  and  plank,  and  pier, 

1 Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea.  476 


| Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind; 

Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before, 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 

‘Down  with  him!’  cried  false  Sextus, 

With  a smile  on  his  pale  face. 

‘Now  yield  thee,’  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

‘Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace.’ 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see;  4*5 

Nought  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  nought  spake  he; 

But  he  saw  on  Palatines 
The  white  porch  of  his  home; 

And  be  spake  to  the  noble  river  496 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

‘Oh,  Tiber!  father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 

A Roman’s  life,  a Roman's  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day!’  4M 

So  he  spake,  and  speaking  sheathed 
The  good  sword  by  his  side, 

And  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow  joo 

Was  heard  from  either  bank; 

But  friends  ami  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank; 

And  when  above  the  surges  60s 

They  saw  his  crest  appear, 

All  Rome  sent  forth  a rapturous  cry. 

And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current,  610 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain : 

And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing; 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 

And  heavy  with  his  armour, 

And  spent  with  changing  blows:  61S 

And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking, 

But  still  again  he  rose. 

Never,  I ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case, 

Struggle  through  such  a raging  flood  630 
Safe  to  the  landing  place: 

But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 
By  the  brave  heart  within, 

And  our  good  father  Tiber 
Bare  bravely  up  his  chin.  62» 

‘Curse  on  himl’  quoth  false  Sextus; 

‘Will  not  the  villain  drown? 

But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 
We  should  have  sacked  the  town!’ 
‘Heaven  help  himl’  quoth  Lars  Porsena,  sso 
‘And  bring  him  safe  to  shore; 

For  such  a gallant  feat  of  arms 
Was  never  seen  before.' 
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And  now  he  fee  I a the  bottom; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands;  ms 

Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 
To  press  his  gory  hands; 

And  now  with  shouts  and  clapping, 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 

He  enters  through  the  River-Gate,  mo 
Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land, 

That  was  of  public  right, 

As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  morn  till  night;  ms 
And  they  made  a molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high, 

And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 
To  witness  if  I lie. 

It  stands  in  the  Comitium,  mo 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see: 

Horatius  in  his  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee; 

And  nndemcath  is  written, 

In  letters  all  of  gold,  sm 

How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 
Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 

As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them  sso 
To  charge  the  Volsctan  home; 


And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 
For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 
In  the  brave  days  of  old.  ms 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 

And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 
Is  heard  amidst  the  snow; 

When  round  the  lonely  cottage  MO 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  dm, 

And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 
Roar  louder  yet  within; 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit,  $7# 

When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 
And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit; 

When  young  and  old  in  circle 
Around  the  firebrands  close; 

When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets,  mo 
And  the  Tads  are  shaping  bows; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armour, 

And  trims  his  helmet’s  plume; 

When  the  goodwife’s  shuttle  merrily 
Goes  flashing  through  the  loom;  ms 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 
Still  is  the  story  told, 

How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old. 
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THE  MAY  QUEEN. 

i. 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me 
early,  mother  dear; 

To-morrow  ’ill  be  the  happiest  time  of 
all  the  glaii  Ncw-year; 

Of  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother,  the 
maddest  merriest  day; 

For  I’m  to  be  Queen  o’  the  May,  mother, 
I’m  to  be  Queen  o’  the  May. 

There’s  many  a black  black  eye,  they  say,  but 
none  so  bright  as  mine ; s 

There’s  Margaret  and  Mary,  there’s  Kate 
and  Caroline: 


But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the 
land  they  say, 

So  I’m  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 
I’m  to  be  Queen  o’ the  May. 

I sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I 
shall  never  wake, 

If  yon  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day 
begins  to  break:  10 

But  I must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and 
buds  and  garlands  gay, 
For  I’m  to  be  etc. 

As  I came  up  the  valley  whom  think  you 
should  I see, 
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But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath 
the  hazel-tree? 

He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I 
gave  him  yesterday,  — is 
But  I’m  to  be  etc. 

He  thought  I was  a ghost,  mother,  for  I 
was  all  in  white. 

And  I ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like 
a flash  of  light. 

They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I care 
not  what  they  say, 

For  I’m  to  be  etc.  10 

a 

They  say  he’s  dying  all  for  love,  but  that 
can  never  be: 

They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother 
— what  is  that  to  me? 
There's  many  a bolder  lad  'ill  woo  me 
any  summer  day, 

And  I'm  to  be  etc. 

Little  Eflie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to 
the  green,  54 

And  you'll  be  there  too,  mother,  to  see 
me  made  the  Queen; 

For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  ’ill 
come  from  far  away, 

And  I’m  to  be  etc. 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov’n 
its  wavy  bowers, 

And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the 
faint  sweet  cuckoo-flowers; 
And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire 
in  swamps  and  hollows  gray, 
And  I'm  to  be  etc. 

The  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon 
the  meadow  grass, 

And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to 
brighten  as  they  pass; 
There  will  not  be  a drop  of  rain  the  whole 
of  the  livelong  day,  ss 

And  I’m  to  be  etc. 

All  the  valloy,  mother,  'ill  be  fresh  and 
green  and  still, 

And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are 
over  all  the  hill, 

And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  ’ill 
merrily  glance  and  play, 
For  I'm  to  be  etc.  « 

So  yon  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call 

me  early,  mother  dear. 
To-morrow  ‘ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all 
the  glad  New-year: 

To-morrow  ’iU  be  of  all  the  year  the  mad- 
dest merriest  day. 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o’  tho  May,  mother. 
I’m  to  be  Queen  o’  the  May. 


n. 

If  you’re  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early, 
mother  dear,  4S 

For  I would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the 
glad  New-year.  [see, 

It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I shall  ever 
Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i’  the  mould 
anil  think  no  more  of  me. 

To-night  1 saw  the  sun  set : he  set  and  left 
behind 

The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time, 
and  all  my  peace  of  mind; 
And  the  New-year’s  coming  up,  mother, 
but  I shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf 
upon  the  tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a crown  of  flowers:  we 
had  a merry  day; 

Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they 
made  me  Queen  of  May: 
And  we  danced  about  the  may-pole  and 
in  the  hazel-copse,  a 
Till  Charles’s  Wain  came  out  above  the 
tall  white  chimney-tops. 

There’s  not  a flower  on  all  the  hills:  the 
frost  is  on  the  pane: 

I only  wish  to  lire  till  the  snowdrops  come 
again : 

I wish  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun 
come  out  on  high : [I  die. 
I long  to  see  a flower  so  before  the  day 

Tho  building  rook  ’ill  caw  from  the  windy- 
tall  elm-tree,  [lea. 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow 
And  the  swallow  ’ill  come  back  again  with 
summer  o’er  the  ware. 
But  I shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the 
mouldering  grave. 

Upon  the  chancel-casement,  and  upon  that 

grave  of  mine,  ss 

In  the  early  early  morning  the  summer 

sun  ‘ill  shine. 

Before  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  farm 
upon  the  hill, 

When  you  are  warm-asleep,  mother,  and 
all  the  world  is  still. 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother, 
beneath  the  waking  light 
You’ll  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  gray 
flelds  at  night;  to 

When  from  the  dry  dark  wood  the  summer 
airs  blow  cool 

On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass, 
and  the  bulrush  in  the  pool. 

Youll  bury  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath 
the  hawthorn-shade ; 
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And  vou’ll  come  sometimes  and  see  me 
where  I am  lowly  laid. 

1 shall  not  forget  you,  mother,  I shall 
near  you  when  you  pass, 
With  your  feet  above  my  bead  in  the 
long  and  pleasant  grass. 

I have  been  wild  and  wayward , but  you’ll 
. forgive  me  now; 

You’ll  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  upon 
my  cheek  and  brow; 

Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let 
your  grief  be  wild, 

You  should  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  you 
have  another  child.  en 

If  I can  I’ll  come  again,  mother,  from  out 
my  resting-place; 

Though  you’ll  not  see  me,  mother,  I shall 
look  upon  your  face; 
Though  I cannot  speak  a word,  1 shall 
harken  what  you  say, 

And  be  often,  often  with  you  when  you 
‘ think  I’m  far  away. 

Goodnight,  goodnight,  when  I have  said 
goodnight  for  evermore,  86 
And  you  see  me  carried  out  from  the 
threshold  of  the  door, 
Don't  let  Effie  come  to  see  me  till  my 
grave  be  growing  green: 
She’ll  be  a better  child  to  you  than  ever 
I have  been. 

She’ll  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary 
floor:  [never  garden  more :9o 
Let  her  take  ’em:  they  are  hers:  1 shall 
But  tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the 
rose-bush  that  I set 

About  the  parlour-window  and  the  bo* 
of  mignonette. 

Goodnight,  sweet  mother  , call  me  before 
the  day  is  born,  [morn; 
All  night  I lie  awake,  but  I fall  asleep  at 
But  l would  sec  the  sun  rise  upon  the 
glad  New-ycar,  as 

So , if  you’re  waking , call  me , call  me 
early,  mother  dear. 

LOVE  AND  DEATH. 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gather 
ing  light, 

Love  paced  the  thyray  plots  of  Paradise, 

And  nil  about  him  roll’d  his  lustrous  eyes; 

When,  turning  round  a cassia,  full  in  view, 

Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a yew, 

And  tidking  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight: 

‘You  must  begone,’  said  Death,  ‘these  walks 
are  mine.'  [flight; 

Love  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans')  for 

Yet,  ere  he  parted,  said,  — This  hour  is  thine: 

•)  Wings. 


Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life ; and  as  the  tree 
Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath ; 
So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death, 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fall, 
But  I shall  reign  for  over  over  all!  is 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  TEAR. 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 

And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing: 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying.  s 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily. 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still:  he  doth  not  move:  lo 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day, 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a friend,  and  a true  true-love, 
And  the  New-year  will  take  ’em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go;  it 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  froth’d  his  bumpers  to  the  brim; 

A jollier  year  we  shall  not  see.  so 

But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 

And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 

He  was  a friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you,  n 
I’ve  half  a mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest, 

But  all  bis  merry  quips  are  o’er. 

To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste  so 

His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 

But  he'll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend. 
And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold,  my 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own.  [friend  as 

How  hard  he  breathes  1 over  the  snow 
I heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 

The  shadows  flicker  to  and  tro: 

The  cricket  chirps:  the  light  burns  low:  «o 
Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we’ll  dearly  rue  for  you: 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you? 

Speak  out  before  you  die.  it 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack  I our  friend  is  gone. 

Close  up  his  eyes:  tie  up  his  chin: 

Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standetb  there  alone,  so 
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Anil  waitetb  at  the  door. 

There's  a new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A new  face  at  the  door. 

BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O Sea! 

And  1 would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O well  for  the  fisherman’s  boy,  6 

That  ho  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play ! 
O well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  bis  boat  on  the  bay! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill;  10 

But  O for  the  touch  of  a vanish’d  hand, 
And  a sound  of  a voice  that  is  still  1 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O Sea! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

BUGLE  SONG. 

The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls, 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story: 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory  — 
Blow,  bugle,  blow;  set  the  wild  echoes  flying; 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying, 
dying! 

O hark,  O hear!  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  further  going! 

O sweet  and  far  from  cliff- and  scar 

The  horns  of  Blfland  faintly  blowing 1 io 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying: 
Blow,  bugle!  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying, 
dying. 

O love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill,  on  field,  on  river: 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul,  is 

And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever  — 

Blow,  bugle,  blow;  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying, 
dying. 

CRADLE  60N0. 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 

Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow 
Wind  of  the  western  sea! 

Over  tho  rolling  waters  go,  6 

Come  from  the  dropping  moon,  and  blow, 
Blow  him  again  to  me;  [sleeps. 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  protty  one 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  60on;  to 


Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest. 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon:  is  [sleep. 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one, 

LIBERTY. 

I. 

You  ask  me,  why,  though  ill  at  ease. 
Within  this  region  I subsist, 

Whose  spirits  fail  within  the  mist. 

And  languish  for  the  purple  seas? 

It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till,  s 

That  sober-suited  freedom  chose, 

The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 
A man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will; 

A land  of  settled  government, 

A land  of  just  and  old  renown,  10 

Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent: 

Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head, 

But  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought. 

The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought  u 
Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a time 
W hen  single  thought  is  civil  crime. 

And  indiviitual  freedom  mute;  jo 

Though  Power  should  make  from  land  to  land 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great  — 
Though  every  channel  of  the  State 
Should  almost  choke  with  golden  sand  — 

Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbour-mouth,  ss 
Wild  wind!  I seek  a warmer  sky, 

And  I will  see  before  I die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 

II. 

Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 

Tho  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet: 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights; 

She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

Within  her  place  she  did  rejoice,  5 

Self-gather'd  in  her  prophet-mind. 

But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Then  stept  she  down  thro*  town  and  field 
To  mingle  with  the  human  race,  10 

And  part  by  part  to  men  reveal'd 
The  fullness  of  her  face  — 

Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 

From  her  islo-altar  gazing  down, 

Who  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks,  is 
And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown: 
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Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a thousand  years 
Is  in  them.  May  perpetual  youth  . 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears;  20 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 
Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams, 
Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes! 

rir. 

Love  thou  tby  land,  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Thro’  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 
True  love  turn'd  round  on  fixed  poles,  s 
Love,  that  endures  not  sordid  ends, 

For  English  natures,  freemen,  friends, 

Thy  brothers  and  immortal  souls. 

But  pamper  not  a hasty  time, 

Nor  feed  with  crude  imaginings  10 

The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings, 
That  every  sophister  can  lime. 

Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day,u 
Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light 

Make  knowledge  circle  with  the  winds; 

But  let  her  herald,  Reverence,  fly 

Before  her  to  whatever  sky 

Bear  seed  of  men  and  growth  of  minds.  20 

Watch  what  main-currents  draw  the  years: 
Cut  Prejudice  against  the  grain: 

But  gentle  words  are  always  gain: 

Regard  the  weakness  of  thy  peers : 

Nor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch  2S 

Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise: 

It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days: 

Nor  deal  in  watchwords  overmuch; 


So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free  45 
To  ingroove  itself  with  that,  which  flies, 
And  work,  a joint  of  state,  that  plies 
Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy. 

A saying,  hard  to  shape  in  act; 

For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals  so 

A bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals, 

Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

Ev'n  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 
A motion  toiling  in  the  gloom  — 

The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  como  ss 

Yearning  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 

A slow-develop’d  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a painful  school ; 

Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule. 

New  Majesties  of  mighty  States  — so 

The  warders  of  the  growing  hour, 

But  vague  in  vapour , hard  to  mark ; 

And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark 
With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join’d,  ss 

Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole. 

Regard  gradation,  lest  the  soul 
Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind; 

A wind  to  puff  your  idol-fires. 

And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head;  70 
To  shame  the  boast  so  often  made. 

That  we  aro  wiser  than  our  sires. 

Oh  yet,  if  Nature’s  evil  star 
Drive  men  in  manhood,  as  in  youth, 

To  follow  flying  steps  of  Truth'  js 

Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war  — 

' it  • .. 

If  New  and  Old,  disastrous  feud, 

Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes, 

And  this  be  true,  till  Time  shall  close, 

That  Principles  are  rain'd  in  blood;  go 


Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw; 

Not  master'd  by  some  modern  term ; so 
Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change,  but  firm: 
And  in  its  season  bring  the  law; 

That  from  Discussion's  lip  may  fall 
With  Life,  that,  working  strongly,  binds  — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  manv  minds,  ss 

To  close  the  interests  of  all. 

For  Nature  also,  cold  and  warm, 

And  moist  aud  dry,  devising  long, 

Thro’  many  agents  making  strong, 

Matures  the  individual  form.  so 

Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 

We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul 


Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 
To  hold  his  hope  thro'  shame  and  guilt, 
But  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt, 

Would  pace  the  troubled  land,  like  Peace; 

Not  less,  though  dogs  of  Faction  bay,  ss 
Would  serve  bis  kina  in  deed  and  word, 
Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  sword, 
That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away  — 

Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes:.  «> 
And  if  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 
Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke: 

To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day, 

As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead: 

Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed  n 
Raw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay. 
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JAMES  NICOL. 

James  Nicol,  author  of  several  very  pretty  lyrical  | vember  181ft.  Hit  work*  consist  of  two  volumes  of  poetry 
poems,  was  born  at  Inverliethen  In  Peebleshire  In  1769.  published  in  1815.  In  which  the  lore  of  nature  ia  the  pro- 
In  1802  he  became  a clergyman  at  Traquair,  where  he  dominant  quality, 
lived  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  fifth  of  No-  ! 


WHERE  QUAIR  RIN8  SWEET. 

W here  Quair  rina  awcet  amang  the  flowers, 
Down  by  yon  woody  glen,  lassie, 

My  cottage  stands  — it  shall  be  yours, 

Gin  ye  will  be  my  ain,  lassie. 

I'll  watch  ye  wi'  a lover’s  care,  i 

And  wi'  a lover’s  e’e,  lassie, 

I'll  weary  heaven  wi'  mony  a prayer, 

And  ilka  prayer  for  thee,  lassie. 

'Tis  true  I ha’e  na  mickle  gear; 

My  stock  it's  unco  sma’,  lassie;  10 

Nac  fine-spun  foreign  claes  I wear, 

Nor  servants  tend  my  ca\  lassie. 

But  had  I heir'd  the  British  crown, 

And  thou  o’  low  degree,  lassie, 

A rustic  lad  I wad  ha’e  grown,  is 

Or  shared  that  crown  wi’  thee,  lassie. 
Whenever  absent  frae  thy  sight, 

Nae  pleasure  smiles  on  me,  lassie; 

I climb  the  mountain's  towering  height. 
And  cast  a look  to  thee,  lassie.  30 

I blame  the  blast  blaws  on  thy  cheek ; 

The  flower  that  decks  thy  hair,  lassie, 
The  gales  that  steal  thy  breath  sae  sweet, 
My  love  and  envy  share,  lassie. 

If  for  a heart  that  glows  for  thee,  as 
Thou  wilt  thy  heart  resign,  lassie. 

Then  come,  my  Nancy,  come  to  me  — 
That  glowing  heart  is  mine,  lassie. 

Where  Quair  rins  sweet  amang  the  flowers, 
Down  by  yon  woody  glen,  lassie,  30 
My  cottage  stands  — it  shall  be  yours, 

Gin  ye  will  be  my  ain,  lassie. 


WHILE  SOME  TO  DISTANT. 

While  some  to  distant  regions  sail 
Through  storms  that  on  the  ocean  roar; 
Or  dye  wi'  blude  the  flowerie  vale. 

Where  love  and  pleasure  reign’d  before; 
Or,  o’  stern  poverty  afraid,  5 

Their  countless  sums  o’  gowd  conaea], 

I joyfu’  sing  the  bonnie  maid, 

The  bonnie  maid  1 lo'e  sae  weel. 

Did  e'er  the  roses  on  the  green, 

Or  lilies,  bath’d  in  momin'  dew,  10 

Attract  thy  sight?  — Then  thou  hast  seen 
Her  diraplin”  cheek's  untainted  hue: 

The  momin'  star  didst  thou  e'er  see 
In  skies  which  not  a cloud  conceal? 
Then  thou  beheldst  the  sparklin’  e'e  it 
O’  the  sweet  maid  I lo’e  sae  weel. 

My  fleecy  flock  I’ll  tend  secure; 

My  little  orchard  dress  wi’  care; 

Wi’  blushin'  flowerets  deck  my  bower, 

A pleasant  dwellin'  for  my  fair.  so 

O!  wad  she  spend  her  days  wi’  me. 

What  joy,  what  happiness  I’d  feel! 

The  pleasure  o’  my  life  wad  be 
To  please  the  maid  I lo'e  sae  weel. 

But  if  my  simple  vow  she  slight,  — u 
That  moumtu’  day,  ah  I shall  I view!  — 
I’ll  bid  adieu  to  sweet  delight! 

To  love  and  beauty  bid  adieu  1 
I’ll  seek  some  solitary  shade, 

My  ceaseless  sorrow  to  conceal  I to 

But  still  Til  bless  the  bonnie  maid,  — 

. The  bonnie  maid  I lo’ed  sae  weel! 


JOHN  MAYNE. 


John  Mayne,  the  author  of  the  ‘Siller  Gun’,  was  horn 
at  Dumfries,  between  the  year*  1756  and  1761,  and  early 
engaged  as  a workman  In  a printing  office.  In  his  six- 
teenth year  he  published  the  beginning  of  the  ‘Siller 
Gan’  which  at  its  first  appearance  in  1777  consisted  only 
of  twelve  stanzas,  bat  gradually  extended  itself  daring 
the  aothor*e  life  to  a poem  in  five  cantos.  The  work  la 


a description  of  an  annual  festival  which  takes  place  at 
Dumfries  and  at  which  the  best  marksman , among  the 
tradesmen,  receives  as  prize  a silver  tube.  His  poetical 
description  of  Glasgow  ranks  among  his  beat  produc- 
tions ; he  hss  also  written  many  sweet  lyrical  ballads. 
He  died  In  London  in  1836, 


LOGAN  BRAES 

‘By  I/Ogan's  streams  that  rin  sae  deep, 
Fu'  aft  wi'  glee  I’ve  herded  sheep; 


I Herded  sheep,  or  gather’d  slaes, 

Wi’  my  dear  lad,  on  Logan  braes, 
i But  wae’s  my  heart  1 thae  days  are  gane, 
I And  I,  wi'  grief,  may  herd  alane ; 
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While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes. 

Far,  far  frae  me,  an’  Logan  braes. 

‘Nae  mair  at  Logan  kirk  will  lie 
Atween  the  preachings  meet  wi'  me;  10 
Meet  wi’  me,  or  when  it’s  mirk, 

Convoy  me  hame  frae  Logan  kirk. 

I wecl  may  sing  thae  days  are  gane  — 
.Frae  kirk  an’  fair  I come  alane, 

While  my  dear  lad  maun  face  his  faes,  is 
Far,  far  frae  me,  an'  Logan  braes! 

‘At  e'en,  when  hope  amaist  is  gane, 

I dauner  out,  or  sit  alane, 

Sit  alane  beneath  the  tree 

Where  aft  he  kept  his  tryst  wi’  me.  to 

O 1 cou’d  I see  thae  days  again, 

My  lover  skaithless,  an’  my  ain! 

Belov*d  by  frien’s,  rever’d  by  faes, 

We'd  live  in  bliss  on  Logan"  braes.' 

While  for  her  love  she  thus  did  sigh,  js 
Sbe  saw  a sodger  passing  by, 


Passing  by  wi’  scarlet  claes. 

While  sair  she  grat  on  Logan  braes: 

■Says  he,  ‘What  gars  thee  greet  sac  sair, 
What  fills  thy  heart  sae  fu"  o’  care?  30 
Thae  sporting  lambs  hae  hlythsome  days, 
An'  playfu’  skip  on  Logan  braes?’ 

‘What  can  I do  but  weep  and  mourn? 

I fear  my  lad  will  ne’er  return, 

Ne’er  return  to  ease  my  waes,  34 

Will  ne’er  come  hame  to  Logan  braes.’ 

Wi’  that  he  clasp’d  her  in  his  arms, 

And  said,  'I'm  free  from  war's  alarms, 

I now  ha’e  conquer’d  a’  my  faes, 

W’e’ll  happy  live  on  Logan  braea.’  40 

Then  straight  to  Logan  kirk  they  went, 
And  join'd  their  hands  wi'  one  consent, 

Wi’  one  consent  to  end  their  days, 

An'  live  in  bliss  on  Logan  braes. 

An’  now  she  sings,  ‘thae  days  are  gane,  45 
When  I wi’  grief  did  herd  alane, 

While  my  dear  lad  did  fight  his  faes, 

Far,  far  frae  me  an’  Logan  braes.’ 


RICHARD  GALL. 


Richard  Gall,  a popular  Scottish  poet,  was  horn  in  Link- 
house  near  Dunbar  in  1776  and  became  compositor  in  a 
printing  office  in  Edinburgh.  His  literary  production! 
consist  in  Scottish  songs , but  he  has  also  published  se- 


veral ballads  which  are  deserving  of  notice.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Tannahlll  and  his  poems  have  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  thaj  writer.  His  career  was  bnt 
tfbort,  for  he  died  In  1801  in  his  36th  year. 


MY  ONLY  JO  AND  DEARIE  O. 
Thy  cheek  is  o’  the  rose's  hue, 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  O; 

Thy  neck  is  like  the  siller-dew 
Upon  the  banks  sae  briery  O; 

Tby  teeth  are  o’  the  ivory, 

O sweet’s  the  twinkle  o’  thine  ee! 
Nae  joy,  nae  pleasure,  blinks  on  me, 
My  only  jo  and  dearie  O. 


I wish  thou  wert  for  ever  mine. 

And  never  nmir  to  leave  me  O: 
Then  I wad  daut  thee  night  and  day, 
Nor  ither  warldlv  care  wad  hae, 

Till  life's  warm  stream  forgot  to  play, 
s My  only  jo  and  dearie  O. 


FAREWELL  TO  AYRSHIRE. 


The  birdie  sings  upon  the  thorn 
Its  sang  o’  joy,  fu’  cheerie  O, 
Rejoicing  in  the  summer  morn, 

Nae  care  to  mak  it  eerie  O; 

But  little  kens  the  sangster  sweet 
Aught  o’  the  cares  I hae  to  meet, 

That  gar  my  restless  bosom  beat, 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  O. 

Whan  we  were  bairnies  on  yon  brae. 
And  youth  was  blinking  bonnie  O, 

Aft  we  wad  daff  the  lee-lang  day, 

Our  joys  fu'  sweet  and  mony  O; 

Aft  I wad  chase  thee  o’er  the  lea, 

And  round  about  the  thorny  tree,  ’ 

Or  pu’  the  wild  flowers  a’  for  thee, 

My  only  jo  and  dearie  O. 

I hae  a wish  I canna  tine, 

'.Slang  a’  the  cares  that  grieve  me  O; 


to 


i» 


» 


is 


Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure, 
Scenes  that  former  thoughts  renew; 

Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure, 
Now  a sad  and  last  adieu! 

Bonny  Doon,  sae  sweet  at  gloaming, 
Fare  thee  wcel  before  I gang  — 

Bonny  Doon,  where,  early  roaming, 
First  I weaved  the  rustic  sang! 

Bowers  adieu!  where  love  decoying, 
First  enthralled  this  heart  o’  mine; 

There  the  softest  sweets  enjoying, 
Sweets  that  memory  ne'er  shall  tine! 

Friends  so  dear  my  bosom  ever, 

Ye  hae  rendered  moments  dear; 

But,  alas!  when  forced  to  sever, 

Then  the  stroke,  oh!  how  severe! 

Friends,  that  parting  tear  reserve  it. 
Though  ’tis  doubly  dear  to  me; 
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Could  I think  I did  deserve  it, 

How  much  happier  would  I be! 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure, 


so 


Scenes  that  former  thoughts  renew; 
Scenes  of  wo  and  scenes  of  pleasure, 
Now  a sad  and  last  adieu! 


JOANNA  BAILLIE. 

Joanna  Baillle,  born  at  Bothwell  in  ScoUand  17SS,  emit  the  stajfr,  and  with  but  middling  aucceas.  (n  1841  *he 
before  the  public  notice  in  1798  upon  pnbliahing  the  firat  published  alto  a volume  of  poetry  which  contains  msuy* 
volume  of  her  'Plays  on  the  Passions' , which  works  ahe  poems  remarkable  for  the  sweet  spirit  which  prevails  In 
continued  to  bring  forward  until  1838,  so  that  her  dra-  them,  although  they  have  not  been  universally  admired, 
metical  career  extended  over  a period  of  38  years.  Only  i Scott  delighted  In  calling  her  ‘sister  Joanna'.  She  died 
one  of  her  plays  *De  Montfort’  baa  been  represented  on  { in  1831  at  Hampstead  near  London. 


WOO'D  AMD  MARRIED  AND  A'. 

The  bride  she  is  winsome  and  bonnie, 

Her  hair  it  is  snooded  sac  sleek, 

And  faithful  and  kind  is  her  Johnnie, 

Yet  fast  fa’  the  tears  on  her  cheek. 

Now  pearlings  are  cause  o'  her  sorrow,  a 
New  pearlings  and  plenishing  too; 

The  bride  that  has  a’  to  borrow, 

Has  e’en  right  meikle  ado. 

Woo’d  and  married  and  a’, 

Woo’d  and  married  and  a’,  10 

And  is  na  she  very  weel  aff 
To  be  woo’d  and  married  and  a’? 

Her  mother  then  hastily  spak''. 

‘The  lassie  is  glaiket  wi’  pride; 

In  my  pouches  I hadna  a plack  A 

The  day  that  I was  a bride. 

E’en  tak’  to  your  wheel  and  be  clever, 

And  draw  out  your  thread  in  the  sun, 

The  gear  that  is  gifted,  it  never 

Will  last  like  the  gear  that  is  won.  so 
Woo’d  an’  married  an’  a’,  * 

Tocher  and  havings  sac  sma’ 

I think  ye  are  very  weel  aff, 

To  be  woo’d  and  married  an’  a’.’ 

‘Toot,  toot!’  quo’  the  grey-headed  father, 
‘She’s  less  of  a bride  than  a bairn; 

She’s  ta’en  like  a cowt  frae  the  heather, 
Wi’  sense  and  discretion  to  learn. 

Half  husband,  I trow,  and  half  daddy, 

As  humour  inconstantly  leans;  so 

A chicl  may  be  constant  and  steady 
That  yokes  wi’  a mate  in  her  teens. 
’Kerchief  to  cover  so  neat, 

Locks  the  winds  used  to  blaw, 

I’m  baith  like  to  laugh  and  to  greet, 
When  I think  o’  her  married  at  a’.’ 

Then  out  spak’  the  wily  bridegroom, 

Weel  waled  were  his  wordies  I ween; 

‘I’m  rich,  though  my  coffer  be  toom, 

Wi’  the  blinks  o’  your  bonnie  blue  een; 

I’m  prouder  o’  thee  by  my  side, 

Though  thy  ruffles  or  ribbons  be  few, 

Than  it  Kate  o’  the  craft  were  my  bride, 
Wi’  purples  and  pearlings  enew. 


Dear  and  dearest  of  ony,  «j 

Ye’re  woo’d  and  bookit  and  a’, 

And  do  ye  think  scorn  o’  vour  Johnnie, 
And  grieve  to  be  married  at  a’.’ 

She  turn’d,  and  she  blush'd,  and  she  smil'd, 
And  she  lookit  sae  bashfully  down;  so 

The  pride  o’  her  heart  was  beguil’d, 

And  she  play’d  wi’  the  sleeve  o'  her  gown ; 

She  twirl'd  the  tag  o’  her  lace, 

And  she  nippet  ner  boddice  sae  blue, 

Syne  blinket  sae  sweet  in  his  face,  ss 
And  aff  like  a mawkin  she  flew. 

Woo’d  and  married  and  a’, 

Married  and  carried  awa’; 

She  thinks  herscl’  very  weel  aff, 

To  be  woo’d  and  married  and  a’.  «o 

THE  SHEPHERD'S  BONO. 

The  gowan  glitters  on  the  sward, 

The  lav'rock  ’s  in  the  sky. 

And  Colley  on  my  plaid  keeps  ward. 

And  time  is  passing  bye. 

Oh,  nof  sad  an’  slow!  j 

I hear  nae  welcome  sound; 

The  shadow  of  our  trystin’  bush, 

It  wears  sae  slowly  round  I 

My  sheep-hell  tinkles  frae  the  weat, 

My  lambs  are  bleating  near,  10 

But  still  the  sound  that  I lo’e  best, 

Alack!  I canna  hear. 

Oh,  no!  sad  an'  slow! 

The  shadow  lingers  still; 

And  like  a lanely  ghaist  I stand,  is 

And  croon  upon  the  bill. 

I hear  below  the  water  roar, 

The  mill  wi’  clackin’  din; 

And  Lucky  scolding  frae  her  door, 

To  bring  the  baimies  in.  ss 

O,  no  I sad  an’  slow! 

These  are  nae  sounds  for  me; 

The  shadow  of  our  trystin’  bush. 

It  creeps  sae  drearily. 

I coft  yestreen  frae  chapman  Tam,  a 
A snood  of  bonnie  blue, 
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And  promised,  when  our  trystin’  cam’, 
To  tie  it  round  her  brow. 

Oh,  no!  sad  an’  slow  I 
The  time  it  winDa  pass; 

The  shadow  of  that  weary  thorn 
Is  tether'd  on  the  grass. 

O now  I see  her  on  the  way, 

She's  past  the  witches'  knowe; 

She’s  climbin’  up  the  brownie’s  brae  — 
My  heart  is  in  a lowe. 

Oh,  no!  ’tis  na  so! 


Tis  glaumrie  I ha’e  seen; 

The  shadow  of  that  hawthorn  bush 
Will  move  nae  mair  till  e'en. 

My  book  o’  grace  I'll  try  to  read, 
Though  conn’d  wi’  little  skill; 
When  Collev  barks  Til  raise  my  head. 
And  find  her  on  the  hill. 

Oh,  no!  sad  an’  slow  I 
The  time  will  ne’er  be  gane; 

The  shadow  of  the  trystin’  bush 
Is  fix’d  like  ony  stane. 


JAMES  HOGG. 


Janie*  Hogg  better  known  under  the  name  of  'The  j 
Ettrtck  Shepherd’,  wae  born  in  1H3.  He  tended  flocks  on 
the  moanuin-stde  from  hi»  childhood,  merely  receiving 
half  a year’s  instruction.  His  first  work  appeared  in 
1801  when  he  publiahed  a volume  of  songs  which  was 
soon  followed  by  another  entitled  ‘The  mountain  Hard'. 
•The  forest  Minstrel’  was  his  next  production ; this  was 
followed  by  ‘The  Spy’  and  in  1818  appeared  the  poem 
which  established  his  reputation,  called  ’The  Queen’s 
Wake’;  it  consists  in  a number  of  stories  supposed  to  be 
related  by  a Scottish  bard  to  the  Queen  at  Holvrood  at 
a royal  festival,  in  order  to  impress  her  with  the  beauties 


, of  Scottish  songs.  The  design  which  was  carried  out 
with  great  genius  by  tho  Ettrirk  Shepherd  succeeded  ad- 
mirably and  at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  first  poet 
of  the  day.  He  also  wrote  several  novels,  of  which  may 
be  mentioned  ‘Winter  Evening  Tales',  ’The  Brownie  of 
Bosbeck*,  ‘The  three  Perils  of  Man’,  *1116  three  Peril*  of 
Woman*,  ‘The  Confessions  of  a Sinner'.  But  in  prose 
his  talents  do  not  appear  to  so  much  advantage  os  in 
verse.  The  best  of  his  remaining  poems  are  thus  en- 
titled : ‘Madoc  of  the  Moor*,  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Ban*. 
The  Poetic  Mirror*.  He  died  in  1886  of  a dropeical 
fever. 


DONALD  MACDONALD. 

My  name  it  is  Donald  Macdonald  — 

I live  in  the  Highlands  sae  grand; 

I've  follow’d  ray  banner,  and  will  do, 
Wherever  my  Maker  has  land. 

When  rankit  among  the  blue  bonnets,  a 
Noe  danger  can  fear  me  ava; 

I ken  that  my  brethren  around  me 
Are  either  to  conquer  or  fa'. 

Brogues,  and  brochan,  and  a', 

Brochan,  and  brogues,  and  a';  10 

And  is  na  the  laddie  weel  aff 

Wha  has  brogues,  and  brochan,  and  a’. 

Short  syne  we  were  wonderfu’  canty, 

Our  friends  and  our  country  to  see, 

But  since  the  proud  Consul’s  grown  vauntie, 
We’ll  meet  him  by  land  or  by  sea. 

Wherever  a clan  is  disloyal, 

Wherever  our  king  has  a foe, 

He'll  quickly  see  Donald  Macdonald, 

Wi'  his  Highlanders  a’  in  a row.  v> 
Cans,  and  pistols,  and  a’, 

Pistols,  and  guns,  and  a’; 
lie’ll  quickly  see  Donald  Macdonald, 
Wi'  guns,  and  pistols,  and  a’. 

What  though  we  befreendit  young  Charlie? 
To  tell  it  I dinna  think  shame; 

Puir  lad!  he  cam’  to  us  but  barely, 

And  reckon’d  our  mountains  his  bame. 

It’s  true  that  our  reason  forbade  us, 

But  tenderness  carried  the  day;  so 

Had  Geordie  come  friendless  amang  us, 

Wi'  him  we  had  a’  gano  away. 


Sword,  and  buckler,  and  a’, 

Buckler,  and  sword,  and  a'; 

For  George  we’ll  encounter  the  devil, 
Wi’  sword,  and  buckler,  and  a’. 

And  O I wad  eagerly  press  him 
The  keys  o'  the  East  to  retain; 

For  should  he  gi’c  up  the  possession, 

W ell  soon  ha’e  to  force  them  again : <o 
Than  yield  up  an  inch  wi’  dishonour, 
Though  it  were  my  finishin’  blow, 

He  aye  may  depend  on  Macdonald, 

Wi’  his  Highlandmen  all  in  a row. 

Knees,  and  elbows,  and  a',  4S 

Elbows,  and  knees,  and  a’;  • 

Depend  upon  Donald  Macdonald, 

His  knees,  and  elbows,  and  a'. 

If  Bonaparte  land  at  Fort-William, 

Auld  Europe  nae  langer  shall  grant;  so 
I laugh  when  I think  how  we’ll  gall  him 
Wi’  bullet,  wi’  steel,  and  wi’  stane: 

Wi’  rocks  o'  the  Nevis  and  Garnv 
We'll  rattle  him  aff  frae  our  shore, 

Or  lull  him  asleep  in  a cairnie,  ss 

And  sing  him  Lochaber  no  more! 

Stanes,  and  bullets,  and  a’, 

Bullets,  and  stanes,  and  a’; 

We'll  finish  the  Corsican, callan 
Wi’  stanes,  and  bullets,  and  a'.  so 

The  Gordon  is  gude  in  a hurry; 

And  Campbell  is  steel  to  the  bane, 

And  Grant,  and  Mackenzie,  and  Murray, 
And  Cameron,  will  hurkle  to  nane; 

The  Stuart  ia  sturdy  and  wannel;  r.s 
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And  sae  ia  Macleod  and  Mackay; 

And  I,  their  gude-brither,  Macdonald, 
Sail  never  be  last  in  the  fray. 

Brogues,  and  brochan,  and  a’, 
Brochan,  and  brogues,  and  a'; 

And  up  wi’  the  boimie  blue  bonnet, 
The  kilt,  and  feather,  and  a'. 


Come  all  ye  jolly  shepherds 
That  whistle  through  the  glen, 

111  tell  ye  of  a secret 
That  courtiers  dinna  ken. 

What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o’  man  can  name? 
’Tis  to  woo  a bonnie  lassie 
When  tho  kye  come  hame. 

When  the  kye  come  hame, 

When  the  kye  come  hame, 
’Tween  the  gloamin  and  the  mirk, 
When  the  kye  come  hame. 

'Tis  not  beneath  the  burgonet, 

Nor  yet  beneath  the  crown, 

’Tis  not  on  couch  of  velvet, 

Nor  yet  on  bed  of  down : 

’Tis  beneath  the  spreading  birch, 

Tn  the  dell  without  a name, 

Wi’  a bonnie,  bonnie  lassie, 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  nest 
For  the  mate  he  loves  to  see, 

And  up  upon  the  tapmost  bough, 

Oh,  a bappv  bird  is  he  I 
Then  he  pours  his  melting  ditty, 

And  love  'tis  a’  the  theme, 

And  he’ll  woo  his  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  come  hame. 

When  the  bluart  bears  a pearl, 

And  the  daisy  turns  a pea, 

And  the  bonnie  lucken  gowan 
Has  fauldit  up  his  e'e. 

Then  the  laverock  frac  the  blue  lift 
Draps  down,  and  thinks  nae  shame 
To  woo  his  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  come  hame. 

Then  the  eye  shines  sae  bright. 

The  haill  saul  to  beguile. 

There’s  love  in  every  whisper, 

And  joy  in  every  smile ; 

O,  who  would  choose  a crown, 

Wi’  its  perils  and  its  fame, 

And  miss  a bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  come  hame? 

See  yonder  pawky  shepherd 
That  lingers  on  the  hill  — 

His  yowes  are  in  the  fauld. 


And  his  lambs  are  lying  still; 

Yet  he  downa  gang  to  rest. 

For  his  heart  is  in  a flame  mi 

To  meet  his  bonnie  lassie 
When  the  kye  come  hame. 

Awa’  wi’  fame  and  fortune  — 

What  comfort  can  they  gi’e?  — 

And  a'  tho  arts  that  prey  5s 

On  man’s  life  and  Iibertie! 

Gi’e  me  the  highest  joy 

That  the  heart  o’  man  can  frame, 

My  bonnie,  bonnie  lassie. 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 


THE  BRAKENS  WT  ME. 
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I’ll  sing  of  yon  gjen  o’  red  heather, 

An’  a dear  thing  that  ca's  it  her  hame, 
Wha’s  a’  made  o'  love  life  together, 

Frae  the  tie  o’  the  shoe  to  the  kembe. 
Love  beckons  in  ev’ry  sweet  motion,  s 
Commanding  due  homage  to  gi'e,_ 

But  the  shrine  of  my  dearest  devotion 
Is  the  bend  o'  her  bonnie  e'e  bree. 

I fleech’d  an  I pray’d  the  dear  lassie 

To  gang  to  the  brakens  wi’  me,  io 

But  though  neither  lordiv  nor  saucy. 

Her  answer  was,  ‘Laith  will  I be. 

Ah!  is  it  nae  cruel  to  press  me 
To  that  which  wad  breed  my  heart  wae. 
An’  try  to  entice  a poor  lassie  n 

The"  gate  she’s  o'er  ready  to  gae. 

‘I  neither  ha'e  father  nor  mitber. 

Good  counsel  or  caution  to  gi'e, 

And  prudence  has  whisper’d  me  never 
To  gang  to  the  brakens  wi’  thee.  io 
I neither  ha'e  tocher  nor  mailing, 

I ha’e  but  ae  boast  — I am  free ; 

But  a’  wad  be  tint,  without  failing, 

Amang  the  green  brakens  wi’  thee.’ 

‘Dear  lassie,  how  can  ye  upbraid  me,  a 
And  by  your  ain  love  to  beguile. 

For  ye  are  the  richest  young  lady 
That  ever  gaed  o’er  the  kirk -stile? 

Your  smile  that  is  blither  than  ony, 

The  bend  o’  your  sunny  e'e-bree,  ao 
And  the  love-blinks  aneath  it  sae  bonnie 
Are  five  hunder  thousand  to  me.' 


40 
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There's  joy  in  the  blythe  blooming  feature. 
When  love  lurks  in  every  young  line: 
There’s  joy  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  » 
There’s  joy  in  the  dance  and  the  wine; 
But  there’s  a delight  will  ne’er  perish 
’Mong  pleasures  so  fleeting  and  vain, 
And  that  is  to  love  and  to  cherish 

The  fond  little  heart  that’s  our  ain.  v> 
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ROBERT  TANNAHILL. 


Thli  celebrated  Scottish  poet,  horn  1774  in  Paisley,  was 
brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a cotton  spinner  upon  which 
occupation  he  entered  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  seems 
always  to  have  been  of  a studious  turn  of  mind,  and  from 
his  early  boyhood,  to  have  been  fond  of  writing  short 
poems ; however,  those  composed  previous  to  his  twen- 
tieth year,  have  never  been  published.  In  1807  his  first 
volume  appeared  before  the  public,  nnder  the  title  of 
'Poems  and  Bongs*,  by  which  he  gained  some  celebrity  : 


i he  enlarged  and  improved  his  book  and  offered  the  edition 
to  a bookseller  in  Edinburgh . who  however  declined 
taking  it ; this  refusal  so  affected  the  poet,  that  he  com- 
mitted It,  and  all  his  other  works  he  could  collect,  to  the 
flames.  A few  days  afterwards  ho  became  mad,  and 
drowned  himself  on  the  LJ|h  of  May  1810.  Tannahil! 
wrote  also  in  English,  hut  these  productions  were  genet - 
ally  failures. 


THE  WOOD  OF  CRAIGIE-LEA. 

Thou  bonnie  wood  of  Craigie-lea, 

Thou  bonnie  wood  of  Craigie-lea, 

Near  thee  I pass’d  life's  early  day, 

And  won  my  Mary’s  heart  in  thee. 

The  broom,  the  brier,  the  birken  bush,  5 
Bloom  bonnie  o’er  the  flowery  lea, 

An'  a'  the  sweets  that  ane  can  wish 

Frae  nature's  band,  are  strew'd  on  thee. 

Thou  bonnie  wood,  &c. 

Far  ben  thy  dark-green  planting’s  shade,  10 
The  cushat  crooales  am'rously. 

The  mavis,  down  thy  buchted  glade, 

Gars  echo  ring  frae  every  tree. 

Thou  bonnie  wood,  &c. 

Awa’,  ye  thoughtless,  murd’ring  yang,  it 
Wha  tear  the  nestlings  ere  t hey  flee  I 

They’ll  sing  you  yet  a canty  sang. 

Then,  O in  pity  let  them  be  I 

Thou  bonnie  wood,  &c. 

When  winter  blaws  in  sleety  showers,  20 
Frae  aff  the  Norlan'  hills  sae  hie, 

He  lightly  skiffs  thy  bonnie  bowers, 

As  laith  to  harm  a flower  in  thee. 

Thou  bonnie  wood,  Ac. 

Though  fate  should  drag  me  south  the  line, 
Or  o’er  the  wide  Atlantic  sea; 

The  happy  hours  111  ever  min' 

That  I in  youth  ha’e  spent  in  thee. 

Thou  bonnie  wood,  Ac. 


LANOSYNE,  BESIDE 

Langsyne,  beside  the  woodland  burn, 
Amang  the  broom  sae  yellow, 

1 leau'd  me  ’neath  the  milkwhite  thorn, 

On  nature’s  mossy  pillow; 

A’  round  mv  seat  the  flowers  were  strew'd, 
That  frae  tnc  wildwood  I had  pu'd, 

To  weave  mysel'  a simmer  snood, 

To  pleasure  my  dear  fellow. 


I twined  the  woodbine  round  the  rose, 
Its  richer  hues  to  mellow. 

Green  sprigs  of  fragrant  birk  I chose, 
To  busk  the  sedge  sae  yellow, 

The  craw-flower  blue,  and  ineadow-pink, 
1 wore  in  primrose-braided  link, 

But  little,  little  did  I think, 

I should  have  wove  the  willow. 

My  bonnie  lad  was  forced  afar, 

Toss’d  on  the  raging  billow, 

Perhaps  he's  la’n  in  bluidy  war, 

Or  wreck’d  on  rocky  shallow; 

Yet  aye  I hope  for  his  return, 

As  round  our  wonted  haunts  I mourn, 
And  alien  by  the  woodland  burn, 

I pu’  the  weeping  willow. 


GLOOMY  WINTER. 
Gloomy  winter’s  now  awa', 

Safi  the  westlin'  breezes  blaw: 
'Mang  the  birks  o’  Stanley-shaw 
The  mavis  sings  fu’  cheerie,  O. 
Sweet  the  craw-flower's  early  bell 
Decks  Glenifier's  dewy  dell, 
Blooming  like  thy  bonnie  sel’, 

My  young,  my  artless  dearie,  O. 


Come,  my  lassie,  let  us  stray 
O’er  Glenkilloch’s  sunny  brae, 

Blythly  spend  the  gowden  day 
'Midst  joys  that  never  wearie,  O. 
Towering  o’er  the  Newton  woods, 
Laverocks  fan  the  snaw-white  clouds; 
Siller  saughs,  wi’  downie  buds, 

Adorn  the  banks  sae  brierie,  O. 
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Round  the  sylvan  fairy  nooks, 

Featb'ry  braikens  fringe  the  rocks, 

‘Neath  the  brae  the  burnie  jouks, 

And  ilka  thing  is  cheerie,  O.  so 

Trees  may  bud,  and  birds  may  sing, 
Flowers  may  bloom,  and  verdure  spring, 
Jov  to  me  they  canna  bring, 

Unless  wi’  thee,  my  deane,  O. 
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CUNNINGHAM 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 


AlUn  Cunmnghutn  »»•  bom  Hi  Blnckwood  In  Dom- 
ftlMshire  17R4  anti  wius  the  non  of  a gardener.  In  1*10 
he  went  to  London  where  he  wrote  for  ncwepapera  and 
contributed  much  to  tho  periodical*  of  the  day  In  1*1* 
hepubli.hed  'Sir  Marmadoke  Maxwell',  n dramatic  poem, 
two  Tolumea  of  'Traditional  Tale*'  beaidea  throe  noveii 


called  ‘Paul  Jonca*.  ‘Sir  Michael  Scott',  ‘Lord  Roldan*. 
In  1832  appeared  bl«  Maid  of  Hirer',  an  epic  poem  in 
tl  parta.  He  alao  wrote  a acrica  of  ‘Llvea  of  Eminent 
Brftiah  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Architects’,  hla  last  work 
■The  Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie'  was  Snished  only  two 
| days  before  hla  death,  which  took  place  In  1843. 


SHE'S  DANE  TO  DWALL  IN  HEAVEN. 

She's  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven,  my  lassie, 
She’s  gane  to  dwall  in  heaven: 

‘Ye’re  owre  pure,’  quo’  the  voice  o God, 
‘For  dwelling  out  o’  heaven  1’ 

Oh,  what’ll  she  do  in  heaven,  my  lassie? 

Oh,  what’ll  she  do  in  heaven?  [*angs. 
She’ll  mix  her  ain  thoughts  wi’  angel’s 
An’  mak'  them  mair  meet  for  heaven. 

She  was  beloved  by  a',  my  lassie, 

She  was  beloved  by  a’;  10 

But  an  angel  fell  in  love  wi*  her. 

An'  took  her  frae  us  a'. 

Lowly  there  thou  lies,  my  lassie, 

Lowly  there  thou  lies; 

A bonnier  form  ne'er  went  to  the  yird,  16 
Nor  frae  it  will  arise  I 

Fu’  soon  I’ll  follow  thee,  my  lassie, 

Fu’  soon  I’ll  follow  thee; 

Thou  left  me  naught  to  covet  ahin’, 

But  took  gudeness  sel’  wi’  thee.  w 

I looked  on  thy  death-cold  face,  my  lassie, 

I looked  on  thy  death-cold  face ; 

Thou  seemed  a lily  new  cut  i’  the  bud, 

An'  fading  in  it*  place. 

I looked  on  thy  death-shut  eye,  my  lassie, 

I looked  od  thy  death-shut  eye; 

An’  a lovelier  light  in  the  brow  of  heaven 
Fell  time  shall  ne'er  destroy. 

Thv  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm,  my  lassie, 
Thv  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm;  so 

But  gane  was  the  holy  breath  o’  heaven, 
That  Sang  the  evening  psalm. 

There’s  naught  but  dust  now  mine,  lassie, 
There’s  naught  but  dust  now  mine; 

Mv  soul's  wi'  thee  i'  the  cauld  grave,  ss 
An’  why  should  I stay  behin’! 

THE  TOWN  CHILD  AND  COUNTRY  CHILD. 
Child  of  the  country!  free  as  air 
Art  thou,  and  as  the  sunshine  fair; 

Born,  like  the  lily,  where  the  dew 
Lies  odorous  when  the  day  is  new; 

Fed  ’mid  the  May-flowers  like  the  bee,  t 
Nurs’d  to  sweet  music  on  the  knee, 

Lull’d  in  the  breast  to  that  sweet  tune. 
Which  winds  make  'mong  the  woods  of 
June; 


I sing  of  thee ; — 'tis  sweet  to  sing 
Of  such  a fair  anil  gladsome  thing.  10 

Child  of  the  town!  for  thee  I sigh; 

A gilded  roofs  thy  golden  sky, 

A carpet  is  thy  daisied  sod, 

A narrow  street  thy  boundless  wood, 

Thy  rushing  deer’s  the  clattering  tramp  15 
Of'watchmen,  thy  best  light’s  a lamp,  — 
Through  smoke,  and  not  through  trellised 
vine* 

And  blooming  trees,  tby  sunbeam  shines: 

1 sing  of  thee  in  sadness;  where 

Else  is  wreck  wrought  in  aught  so  fair.  10 

Child  of  the  country!  thy  small  feet 
Trend  on  strawberries  red  and  sweet: 

With  thee  I wander  forth  to  see 
The  flowers  which  most  delight  the  bee; 
The  hush  o'er  which  the  throstle  sung  25 
In  April  while  she  nursed  her  young; 

The  dew  beneath  the  sloe-thorn,  where 
She  bred  her  twins  the  timorous  hare; 

The  knoll,  wrought  o’er  with  wild  blue-bells, 
Where  brown  bees  build  their  balmy  cells; 
The  greenwood  stream,  the  shady  pool. 
Where  trouts  leap  when  the  day  is  cool; 
The  shilfa's  nest  that  seems  to  be 
A portion  of  the  sheltering  tree,  — 

And  other  marvels  which  my  verse  3S 
Can  find  no  language  to  rehearse. 

Child  of  the  town!  for  thee,  alas! 

Glad  nature  spreads  nor  flowers  nor  grass; 
Birds  build  no  nests,  nor  in  the  sun 
Glad  streams  come  singing  as  they  run:  «u 
A Maypole  is  thy  blossom’d  tree, 

A beetle  is  thy  murmuring  bee; 

Thy  bird  is  caged,  thy  dove  is  where 
The  poulterer  dwells,  beside  the  hare : 

Thy  fruit  is  plucked,  and  by  the  pound 
Hawk'd  clamorous  o’er  the  city  round: 

No  rose s,  twin-born  on  the  stalk. 

Perfume  thee  in  thy  evening  walk; 

No  voice  of  birds,  — but  to  thee  comes 
The  mingled  din  of  cars  and  drums,  so 
And  startling  cries,  Bueh  as  are  rife 
When  wine  and  wassail  waken  strife. 

Child  of  the  country  1 on  the  lawn 
I see  thee  like  the  Dounding  fawn, 

Blithe  as  the  bird  which  tries  its  wing  ss 
The  first  time  on  the  wings  of  spring; 
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Bright  as  the  sun  when  from  the  cloud 
He  comes  as  cocks  arc  crowing  loud; 

Now  running,  shouting,  'mid  sunbeams, 
Now  groping  trouts  in  lucid  streams,  so 
Now  spinning  like  a mill-wheel  round, 

Now  hunting  echo’s  empty  sound, 

Now  climbing  up  some  old  tall  tree  — 

For  climbing's  sake  — 'tis  sweet  to  thee 
To  sit  where  birds  can  sit  alone,  os 

Or  share  with  thee  thy  venturous  throne. 

Child  or  the  town  and  bustling  street. 
What  woes  and  snares  await  thy  feet; 

Thv  paths  are  paved  for  five  long  miles, 
Thy  groves  and  hills  are  peaks  and  tiles; 
Thy  fragrant  air  is  yon  thick  smoke, 
Which  shrouds  thee  like  a mourning  cloak; 
And  thou  art  cabin'll  and  confined, 

At  once  from  sun,  and  dew,  and  wind, 

Or  set  thy  tottering  feet  but  on  75 

Thy  lengthened  walks  of  slippery  stone. 
The  coachman  there  careering  reels, 

With  goaded  steeds  and  maddening  wheels; 
And  Commerce  pours  each  prosing  son 
In  pelf  a pursuit  anil  hollos  ‘Run:’  so 

Wilder  flush’d  with  wine,  and  stung  at  play, 
Men  rush  from  darkness  into  day. 

The  streams  too  strong  for  thv  small  bark ; 
There  nought  can  sail,  save  what  is  stark. 
Fly  from  the  town,  sweet  child  1 for  health 
Is  happiness,  and  strength,  and  wealth. 
There  is  a lesson  in  each  flower, 

A story  in  each  stream  and  bower; 

On  every  herb  o'er  which  you  tread, 

Are  written  words  which,  rightly  read,  90 
Will  lead  you,  from  earth’s ’fragrant  sod, 
To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God. 


THE  St  OTHER'S  CALL 

Come,  sweet  ones,  come  to  the  fields  with 
I hear  the  hum  of  the  honey  bee,  [me, 
I hear  the  call  of  the  gray  cuckoo, 

I hear  the  note  of  the  shrill  curlew; 

I hear  the  cry  of  the  hunting  hawk,  s 
The  sound  of  the  dove  in  our  'customed 
walk, 

The  song  of  the  lark,  the  tongue  of  the  rill, 
The  shepherds'  shout  on  the  pasture  hill. 
My  sweet  ones,  all  come  forth  and  play, 
The  air  is  balm,  and  I smell  new  hay;  10 
Come,  breathe  of  the  flowers,  and  see  how 
neut 

The  milkmaid  trips  on  her  scented  feet; 
Young  folks  come  forth  all  joy,  and  run 
Abroad  as  bright  as  beams  of' the  sun; 

Old  men  step  out  with  a sadder  grace,  is 
And  matrons  come  with  a graver  pace. 

The  smoke  streams  up,  and  the  air  is  rife 
With  joy  and  all  is  light  and  life; 

From  east  to  west  there’s  not  a stain 
In  all  the  sky,  and  the  birds  are  fain,  90 


And  the  beasts  are  glad,  while  man  in  song 
Breaks  out,  for  rain  has  lorded  long, 

And  earth  has  drank  more  than  her  need, 
To  fill  her  flowers  and  nurse  her  seed. 

Now,  now  ye  come,  my  little  ones  all,  jj 
As  the  young  doves  come  at  their  mother’s 
call; 

One  run  to  yon  tall  foxglove,  and  see 

At  his  breakfast  of  balm  the  golden  beo; 

Another  go  hunt  from  bud  to  bloom 

The  worm  that  flics  with  a painted  plume, 

Or  sec  the  doe  solicitous  lead 

Her  twin  fawns  forth  to  the  odorous  mead, 

Or  mark  the  nestlings  newly  flown. 

With  their  tender  wings  and  their  crests 
of  down. 

But  stay,  my  children.  Ere  ye  run,  35 
Who  made  the  sky  and  yon  glorious  sun? 
Who  framed  the  earth,  and  strewed  it  sweet. 
With  flowers,  and  set  it  'neath  mankind’s 
feet? 

'Twas  One  in  heaven.  Kneel  down,  and  lay 
Your  white  foreheads  to  the  grass,  and  pray; 
And  render  Him  praise,  and  seek  to  be 
Pure,  good,  and  modest  — then  come  with 
me. 


APOSTROPHE  TO  NATURE. 

O Nature ! holy,  meek,  and  mild, 

Thou  dweller  on  the  mountain  wild; 

Thou  haunter  of  the  lonesome  wood; 

Thou  wanderer  by  the  secret  flood ; 

Thou  lover  of  the  daisied  sod,  j 

Wbero  spring’s  white  foot  hath  lately  trod: 
Finder  of  flowers  fresh-sprung  and  new. 
Where  sunshine  comes  to  seek  the  dew; 
Twiner  of  bowers  for  lovers  meet; 
Smoother  of  sods  for  poet's  feet;  10 

Thrice-sainted  matron!  in  whose  face, 

Who  looks  in  love  will  light  on  grace; 
Far-worshipp’d  goddess!  one  who  gives 
Her  lovo  to  him  who  wisely  lives;  — 

Oh!  take  my  hand  and  place  mo  on  u 
The  daisied  footstool  of  thy  throne; 

And  pass  before  my  darkened  sight 
Thy  hand  which  lets  in  charmed  light; 

And  touch  my  soul,  and  let  me  see 
The  ways  of  God,  fair  dame,  in  thee.  so 

Or  lead  me  forth  o’er  dales  and  meads, 
Even  as  her  child  the  mother  leads; 

Where  corn,  yet  milk  in  its  green  ears, 
The  dew  upon  its  shot-blade  bears; 

Where  blooming  clover  grows,  and  where 
She  licks  her  scented  foot,  the  hare; 
Where  twim-nuts  cluster  thick,  and  springs 
The  thistle  with  ten  thousand  stings; 
Untrodden  flowers  and  unpruned  trees, 
Gladden'd  with  songs  of  birds  and  bees;  30 
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The  ring  where  last  the  fairies  danced  — 
The  place  where  dank  Will  latest  glanced  — 
The  tower  round  which  the  magic  shell 
Of  minstrel  threw  its  lasting  spell  — 

The  stream  that  steals  its  way  along,  as 
To  glory  consecrate  by  song: 

And  while  we  saunter,  let  thy  speech 
God’s  glory  and  his  goodness  preach. 

Or,  when  the  sun  sinks,  and  the  bright 
Round  moon  sheds  down  her  lustrous  light; 
When  larks  leave  song,  and  men  leave 
toiling;  [smiling: 

And  hearths  burn  clear,  and  maids  are 
When  hoary  hinds,  with  rustic  saws, 

Lay  down  to  youth  thy  golden  laws ; 


And  beauty  is  her  wet  cheek  laying 
To  her  sweet  child,  and  silent  praying: 
With  thee  in  hallow'd  mood  I’ll  go. 
Through  scenes  of  gladness  or  of  woe: 
Thy  looks  inspired,  thy  chasten’d  speech, 
Me  more  than  man  bath  taught,  shall  teach ; 
And  much  that’s  gross,  and  more  that’s  vain, 
As  chafT  from  corn,  shall  leave  my  strain. 

I feel  thy  presence  and  tby  power, 

As  feels  the  rain  yon  parched  flower; 

It  lifts  its  head,  spreads  forth  its  bloom,  sc 
Smiles  to  the  sky,  and  sheds  perfume. 

A child  of  woe,  sprung  from  the  clod. 
Through  thee  seeks  to  ascend  to  God. 


WILLIAM  MOTHERWELL. 


This  distinguished  Scottish  poet  whs  born  in  Gla*„ow 
in  1797,  and  studied  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a lawyer; 
in  1819  he  received  the  appointment  of  Deputy  sheriff- 
clerk  In  Paisley,  and  In  the  wuno  year  appeared  before  the 
public  in  the  ‘Harp  of  Renfrewshire*  a miscellany  of 
poems  of  which  he  was  the  editor.  In  1824  he  published 
a collection  of  Scottish  ballads,  under  the  title  of  ‘Min- 
strelsy Ancient  und  Modern’  to  which  ho  prefixed  an 
historical  preface  and  Introduction  In  cot^Junctlon  with 


James  Hojrg  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Burns,  and  became  in  1898  the  editor  of  two  periodicals, 
‘The  Paisley  Advertiser*  and  the  ‘Paisley  Magazine*,  lu 
1880  he  undertook  the  publication  of  a tory  paper  ‘the 
Glasgow  Courier*,  and  published  in  1832  many  of  his 
poems  In  one  volume  under  the  title  of  ‘Poems,  Narrative 
and  Lyrical*.  He  was  preparing  the  materials  for  willing 
a life  of  Tannahill  when  ho  died  in  1833. 


JEANIE  MORRISON. 

I’ve  wandered  east,  I’ve  wandered  west, 
Through  many  a weary  way; 

But  never,  never  can  forget 
The  luvo  of  life's  young  day! 

The  fire  that’s  blawu  on  Beltane  e’en,  5 
May  well  be  black  gin  Yule; 

But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 
Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

0 dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thoehts  o'  byganc  years  10 

Still  fling  their  shadows  owre  my  path. 

And  blind  my  een  wi*  tears! 

They  blind  my  eon  wi’  saut,  saut  tears, 
And  sair  «nd  sick  I pine, 

As  memory  idly  summons  tip  is 

The  blithe  blinks  o’  Iangsyne. 

Twas  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

Twas  then  we  twa  did  part; 

Sweet  time!  — sad  time!  — twa  bairns  at 
scbule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart!  jo 

Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigb  bink, 

To  lear  ilk  ither  lear; 

And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed, 
Remembered  over  niair. 

1 wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet,  ss 

When  sitting  on  that  bink, 

Cheek  touchin’  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loof, 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think. 


When  baith  bent  doun  owre  ae  braid  page. 

Wi’  ae  bnik  on  our  knee,  3 u 

Tby  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

O mind  ve  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame, 
Whene'er  the  schule-weans,  laughin’,  said. 
We  cleeked  thegither  hame? 

And  mind  ye  o’  the  Saturdays 
(The  schule  then  skail't  at  noon). 

When  we  ran  aff  to  sped  the  braes  — 
The  broomy  braes  0’  June?  40 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about. 

My  heart  flows  like  a sea, 

As  ane  by  ane  the  thoehts  rush  back 
O’  schule-time  and  o’  thee. 

Oh,  mornin'  life!  oh,  mornin’  luve;  44 
Oh,  lightsome  days  and  iang; 

When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts. 
Like  simmer  blossoms,  sprang! 

O mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 
The  deavin’  dinsome  toun,  90 

To  wander  by  the  green  burnside, 

And  bear  its  water  croon? 

The  simmer  leaves  hung  owre  our  heads, 
The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet, 

And  in  the  gloamin’  o’  the  wud  v> 

The  throssil  whusslit  sweet. 
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The  throssil  tvbusslit  in  the  wud, 

The  burn  sung  to  the  trees, 

And  we  with  Nature’s  heart  in  tune, 

Concerted  harmonies ; co 

And  on  the  knowo  abune  the  bum, 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o’  joy,  till  baith 
Wi’  vera  gladness  grat ! 

Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison,  6S 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek, 

• Like  dew-beads  on  a rose,  yet  nane 
Had  ouy  power  to  speak! 

That  was  a time,  a blessed  time, 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young,  70 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 
Unsyllabled  — unsuug! 

1 marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I hac  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts  7s 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me? 

Oh  I tell  my  gin  their  music  tills 
Thine  ear  as  it  docs  mine; 

Oh ! say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 
Wi’  tlreamings  o’  huigsyne?  so 

I’ve  wandered  east.  I’ve  wandered  west, 

I’ve  borne  a weary  lot; 

But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near, 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 

The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart, 
Still  travels  on  its  way; 

And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins, 

The  luve  o'  life’s  young  day. 

O dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young,  so 


I’ve  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 
The  music  o’  your  tongue; 

But  I could  hug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  I doe, 

Did  I but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed  »j 
O’  bygane  days  and  me  I 


THE  MIDNIGHT  WIND. 

Mournfully  1 oh,  mournfully 
This  midnight  wind  doth  sigh, 

Like  some  sweet  plaintive  melody 
Of  ages  long  gone  by: 

It  speaks  a tale  of  other  years  — s 

Of  hopes  that  bloomed  to  die  — 

Of  sunny  smiles  that  set  in  tears, 

And  loves  that  mouldering  liel 

Mournfully!  ob,  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  moan;  10 

It  stirs  some  chord  of  memory 
In  each  dull  heavy  tone. 

The  voices  of  the  much-loved  dead 
Seem  floating  thereupon  — 

All,  all  my  fond  heart  cherished  75 

Ere  death  had  made  it  lone. 

Mournfully!  oh.  mournfully 

This  midnight  wind  doth  swell, 

With  its  quaint  pensive  minstrelsy, 

Hope’s  passionate  farewell  jo 

To  the  dreamy  joys  of  early  years, 

Ere  yet  griefs  canker  fell 
On  the  heart’s  bloom  — ay,  well  may  tears 
Start  at  that  parting  knell! 


ROBERT 

Robert  Nicoll  was  born  in  1814  In  Auchtergaven  in 
Perthahlre.  Hi*  father  having  loat  hia  property,  Robert 
waa  obliged  from  his  eighth  to  hia  twelfth  year  to  tend 
cowa  on  the  mountains.  At  the  termination  of  thia  pe- 
riod he  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a wine  merchant  in 
Perth,  and  at  twenty  years  of  age  waa  celebrated  aa  being 
a good  orator.  In  order  to  have  more  time  to  devote  to' 


WE  ARE  BRETHREN  A\ 

A happy  bit  hame  this  auld  world  would  be. 

If  men,  when  they’re  here,  could  make  shift 
to  agree, 

An'  ilk  said  to  his  neighbour,  in  cottage 
an’  na’,  [ren  a’.' 

‘Come,  gi’e  me  your  hand  — we  arc  bretb- 

I ken  na  why  ane  wi'  anither  should  fight, 

When  to  ’gree  would  make  a’  body  cosie  an’ 
right, 

When  man  meets  wi’  man,  ‘tie  the  best  way 
ava,  fren  a’.’ 

To  say,  ‘Gi'e  me  your  hand  — we  are  breth- 


NICOLL.  ' 

study,  tie  set  up  a circulating  library,  which  however  did 
not  aneceed.  In  1836  Nicoll  published  Ills  poems,  which 
procured  for  him  ■ good  reputation : partly  on  this  ac- 
count ho  became  editor  of  ‘The  Leeds  Times*  which  he 
remained  till  hia  death  in  1837.  His  poems  are  rather 
of  a serious  nature,  and  bo  has  generally  belter  succeeded 
la  writing  pure  English,  then  In  using  his  native  dialect. 


My  coat  is  a coarse  ane,  an'  yours  may  be  fine, 

And  I maun  drink  water,  while  you  may 
drink  wine ; io 

But  we  baith  ha’e  a leal  heart , unspotted 
to  shaw: 

Sae  gi'e  me  your  hand  — we  are  brethren  a’. 

The  knave  ye  would  scorn,  the  unfaithfu’ 
deride; 

Ye  would  stand  like  a rock,  wi’  the  truth 
on  your  side ; 

Sae  would  I,  an’  nought  else  would  I value 
a straw ; is 

Then  gi'e  me  your  hand  — we  are  brethren  a’ 
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Ye  would  scorn  to  do  fausely  by  woman  or 
man ; 

I baud  by  the  right  aye,  as  weel  as  I can ; 

We  are  ane  in  our  joys,  our  affections, 
an’  a’; 

Come,  gi'o  me  your  band  — we  are  brethren  a’. 

Your  mother  has  lo’ed  you  as  mitbers  can 
. lo’o;  [can  do;  j 

An’  mine  has-  done  for  me  what  mitbers 

We  are  ane  high  an’  laigh,  an'  we  shouldna 
be  twa: 

Sae  gi’e  me  your  hand  — we  are  brethren  a’.  J 

We  love  the  same  simmer  day,  sunny  and 
fair;  as  [there! 

llamet  oh,  how  we  love  it,  an’  a’  that  are 

Frae  the  pure  air  of  heaven  the  same  life 
we  draw  — 

Come,  gi’e  me  your  hand  — we  are  brethren  a’. 

Frail  shakin’  auld  age  will  soon  came  o'er 
us  baith, 

An'  creeping  alang  at  his  back  will  be 

death ; ao 

Syne  into  the  same  mithcr-yird  we  will  fa' : 

Come,  gi’o  me  your  hand  — we  are  breth- 
ren a’. 


THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVEN. 

High  thoughts  1 

They  come  and  go,  [maiden, 

Like  the  soft  breathings  of  a listening 
While  round  me  flow 
The  winds , from  woods  and  fields 
with  gladness  laden : b 

When  the  corn’s  rustle  on  the  ear  doth 
come,  [hum  — 

When  the  eve’s  beetle  sounds  its  drowsy 
When  the  stars,  dewdrops  of  the  summer 
sky. 

Watch  over  all  with  soft  and  loving  eye  — 
While  the  leaves  quiver  to 

By  the  lone  river, 

And  the  quiet  heart 
From  depths  doth  call 
And  garners  all  — 

Earth  grows  a shadow  is 

Forgotten  whole, 

And  Heaven  lives 
In  the  blessed  soul! 


High  thoughts! 

They  are  with  me,  jo  [forest, 

When,  deep  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Thy  morning  melody  [pourest. 

Abroad  into  the ' sky,  thou , throstle, 
When  the  young  sunbeams  glance  among 
the  trees  — 

When  on  the  ear  comes  the  soft  song  of 
bees  — 3i 


When  every  branch  has  its  own  favourite 
bird 

And  songs  of  summer,  from  each  thicket 
heard!  : — 

Where  the  owl  flittetb, 

Where  the  rose  sitteth, 

And  holiness  so 

Seems  sleeping  there; 

While  nature’s  prayer 
Goes  up  to  hfeaven 
In  purity, 

Till  all  is  glory  , ss 

And  joy  to  me  1 

High  thoughts! 

They  are  my  own  [bosom, 

When  I am  resting  on  a mountain's 

And  see  below  me  strown  40 

The  huts  and  homes  where  humble 

virtues  blossom; 

When  I can  trace  each  streamlet  through 
the  meadow  — 

When  I can  follow  every  fitful  shadow  — 

When  I can  watch  the  winds  among  the 
corn. 

And  see  the  waves  along  the  forest  borne; 
Where  blue-bell  and  heather 
Are  blooming  together, 

And  far  doth  come 
The  Sabbath  bell, 

O’er  wood  and  fell;  oo 

I hear  the  beating 
Of  nature’s  heart; 

Heaven  is  before  me  — 

God  I Thou  art! 


High  thoughts  I is 

They  visit  us  [darkened ; 

In  moments  when  the  soul  is  dim  and 
They  come  to  bless  [kened: 

After  the  vanities  to  which  we  hear- 
When  weariness  hath  come  upon  the  spirit  — 
(Those  hours  of  darkness  which  we  all  in- 
herit) — [sunshine, 
Bursts  there  not  through  a glint  of  warqi 
A winged  thought,  which  bids  us  not  re- 
in joy  and  gladness,  [pine? 

In  mirth  and  sadness,  si 

Come  signs  and  tokens; 

Life’s  angel  brings 
Upon  its  wings 
Those  bright  communings 

The  soul  doth  keep  — to 

Those  thoughts  of  heaven 
So  pure  and  deep! 


The  dew  is  on  the  summer's  greenest  grass. 
Through  which  the  modest  daisy  blnsh- 
ing  peeps; 
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The  gentle  wind  that  like  a ghost  doth 
pass, 

A waving  shadow  on  tho  corn-field  keeps; 
But  I,  who  love  them  all,  shall  never  be  s 
Again  among  the  woods,  or  on  the  moor- 
land leal 

The  sun  shines  sweetly  — sweeter  may  it 
shine!  — [day; 

Blessed  is  the  brightness  of  a summer 

It  cheers  lone  hearts;  and  why  should  I 
repine, 

Although  among  green  fields  I cannot 

stray!  io  [you  wave, 
Woods  1 I have  grown,  since  last  I heard 
Familiar  with  death,  and  neighbour  to  the 
grave! 

• 

These  words  have  shaken  mighty  human  . 
souls  — 

Like  a sepulchre’s  echo  drear  they  sound  — 
E'en  as  the  owl’s  wild  whoop  at  midnight 
rolls  u 

The  ivied  remnants  of  old  ruins  round. 
Yet  wherefore  tremble?  Can  the  soul  decay? 
Or  that  which  thinks  and  feels  in  aught  eer 
fade  away? 

Are  there  not  aspirations  in  each  heart 

After  a better,  brighter  world  than  this? 
Longings  for  beings  nobler  in  each  part  — 

Things  more  exalted — steeped  in  deeper 
bliss? 


Who  gave  us  these?  What  are  they?  Soul, 
in  thee 

The  bud  is  budding  now  for  immortality! 

Death  comes  to  take  mo  where  I long  to  be ; 
One  pang,  and  bright  blooms  the  immor- 
tal flower; 

Death  comes  to 'lead  me  from  mortality, 

To  lands  which  know  not  one  unhappy 
hour; 

I have  a hope,  a faith  — from  sorrow  here 

I’m  led  by  Death  away  — why  should  I 
start  and  fear?  so 

If  I have  loved  the  forest  and  the  field, 
Can  I not  love  them  deeper,  better  there? 

If  all  that  Power  hath  made,  to  me  doth 
yield  [thing  fair  — 
Something  of  good  and  beauty  — some- 

Freed  from  the  grossness  of  mortality,  as 

May  I not  love  them  all,  and  better  all 
enjoy? 

A change  from  wo  to  joy  — from  earth  to 
heaven,  [where 

Death  gives  me  this  — it  leads  roe  calmly 

The  souls  that  long  ago  from  mine  were 
riven  [a  prayer.  40 
May  meet  again  1 Death  answers  many 

Bright  day,  shine  on  I be  glad:  days  bright- 
er far  [of  mortals  are  I 

Are  stretched  before  my  eyes  than  those 


ALEXANDER  RODGER. 


Alexander  Rodger  wa«  born  In  Dorse.  E«t  Celder  in 
1784.  From  1806  till  1819  he  carried  on  the  trade  of  a 
weaver  In  Glugow ; at  the  end  of  that  period  ho  contri- 
buted for  the  find  time  to  it  paper.  'The  Spirit  of  tho 
Union',  bat  hie  dissatisfactory  articles  obliged  him  to 
give  up  this  employment:  he  then  becamo  a superin- 
tendent in  a man u factor)'  for  the  dying  of  clothes  where 
he  remained  11  years ; after  which  he  became  n regular 


| contributor  to  the  ‘Glasgow  Chronicle’  and' later  to  the 
‘Reformer’s  Gasette*.  Rodger  was  first  known  as  a poet 
In  1816  when  ho  pnbllahed  his  poem  'Bolivar*.  In  1827 
ho  produced  a volume  of  his  works  and  eleven  years  after- 
wards another  and  more  complete  edition  of  the  same. 
Many  of  hla  poem*  appeared  In  various  books  and  peri- 
odicals. Rodger  excel*  In  *itlre  which  he  has  introduced 
into  his  most  simple  poems. 


BEHAVE  YOURSEL'  BEFORE  FOLK 
Behave  yoursel’  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursel’  before  folk. 

And  dinna  be  sae  rude  to  me. 

As  kiss  me  sae  before  folk. 

It  wadna  gi’e  me  meikle  pain,  s 

Gin  we  were  seen  and  heard  by  nane, 

To  tak'  a kiss,  or  grant  you  ane; 

But  guidsakel  no  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel’  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel’  before  folk;  io 

Whate'er  ye  do,  when  out  o’  view, 

Be  cautious  aye  before  folk. 

Consider,  lad,  how  folk  will  crack. 

And  what  a groat  affair  they'll  mak’ 


I O'  nacthing  but  a simple  smack,  it 

That’s  gi’en  or  ta'en  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel’  before  folk, 

Behavo  yoursel’  before  folk; 

Nor  gi’e  the  tongue  o’  auld  or  young 
Occasion  to  come  o'er  folk.  ao 

It’s  no  through  hatred  o’  a kiss. 

That  I sac  plainly  tell  you  this; 

But,  losh!  I tak’  it  sair  amiss 
To  be  sac  teazed  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk,  at 

Bebave  yoursel’  before  folk; 

When  we’re  our  lane  ye  may  tak'  ane. 
But  fient  a ane  before  folk. 

I'm  sure  wi’  you  I’ve  been  as  free 
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As  ony  modest  lass  should  be;  so 

But  yet  it  doesna  do  to  see 
Sic  freedom  used  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursel’  before  folk; 

111  ne'er  submit  again  to  it  — ss 

So  mind  you  that  — before  folk. 

Ye  tell  me  that  my  face  is  fair; 

It  may  be  sae  — I dinna  care  — 

But  De'er  again  gar’t  blush  sae  sair 
As  ye  ha’e  done  before  folk.  4» 

Behave  yoursel’  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk, 

Nor  heat  my  cheeks  wi’  your  mad  freaks, 
But  aye  be  douce  before  folk. 

Ye  tell  me  that  my  lips  are  sweet,  4S 
Sic  tales,  I doubt,  are  a’  deceit; 

At  ony  rate,  its  hardly  meet 
To  pree  their  sweets  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel’  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursel’  before  folk;  50 

Gin  that’s  the  case,  there’s  time,  and  place, 
But  surely  no  before  folk. 

But,  gin  you  really  do  insist 
That  I should  sutler  to  be  kiss'd, 

Gae,  get  a license  frae  the  priest,  55 
And  mak’  me  yours  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursel’  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursel'  before  folk; 

And  when  we’re  ane,  baith  flesh  and  bane, 
Ye  may  tak'  ten  — before  folk.  60 


IT’S  NO  THAT  THOU'RT  BONNIE. 

It’s  no  that  thou’rt  bonnie,  it’s  uo  that 
thou'rt  brew, 


It’s  no  that  thy  skin  has  the  whiteness  o’ 
snaw, 

It’s  no  that  thy  form  is  perfection  itsel’, 
That  mak’s  my  heart  feel  what  my  tongue 
canna  tell ; [e’e,  5 

But  oh ! it's  the  soul  beaming  out  frae  thine 
That  mak’s  thee  sae  dear  and  sae  lovely 
to  me. 

It’s  pleasant  to  look  on  that  mild  blushing 
face, 

Sae  sweetly  adorn’d  wi’  ilk  feminine  grace, 
It's  joyous  to  gaze  on  these  tresses  sae 
bright,  10  [white ; 

O'ershading  a forehead  sae  smooth  and  sae 
But  to  dwell  on  the  glances  that  dart  frae 
thine  e’e, 

O Jeaniel  it’s  evendown  rapture  to  me. 

That  form  may  be  wasted  by  lingering  decay, 
The  bloom  of  that  cheek  may  be  wither’d 
away,  15  [delight, 

Those  gay  gowden  ringlets  that  yield  such 
By  the  cauld  breath  o'  time  may  be  changed 
into  white; 

But  the  soul’s  fervid  flashes  that  brighten 
thine  e’e,  [die. 

Are  the  offspring  o’  heaven,  and  never  can 

Let  me  plough  the  rough  ocean,  nor  e’er 
touch  the  shore,  so 
Let  me  freeze  on  the  coast  of  the  bleak 
Labradore,  . [sun, 
Let  me  pant  ’neath  the  glare  of  a vertical 
Where  no  trees  spread  their  branches,  nor 
streams  ever  run; 

Even  there,  my  dear  Jeanie,  still  happv 
I’d  be. 

If  bless'd  wi'  the  light  o'  thy  heavenly  e’e. 


WILLIAM  MILLER. 

William  Miller  la  the  author  of  a volume  of  ‘Nuruery  ! His  production*  are  not,  however,  all  exclusively  written 
Songs*  published  la  1844,  all  of  which  posaess  cooaider-  t for  the  amusement  of  children;  he  has  written  some 
•bid  merit,  and  were  very  well  received  by  the  public  | other  lyrical  poema  of  great  beauty. 


I HAD  A DREAM. 

I had  a dream  o’  ither  days, 

A sinless  dream  o’  jov, 

It  came  like  sunshine  through  a clud 
Life’s  dark  spots  to  destroy. 

It  came  when  I was  sick  at  heart,  s 
And  sleepless  was  mine  e’e, 

When  luve  was  fause,  an’  wily  tongues 
Turn’d  frien’  to  enemie. 

I thocht  a saft  han’  lay  in  mine, 

A sma’  waist  in  my  arm,  10 

A wee  heart  heatin’  — throbbin'  fast 
Wi  love  an'  life-bluid  warm. 


In  quiet  streams  I’ve  seen  fair  flowers 
Hid  ’neath  the  bank  they  grew, 

Sae  in  her  deep  blue  een  l read  ,5 
Flower-thochts  o’  various  hue. 

O,  dinna  look  sae  kind,  Willie, 

Or  else  wi’  joy  I’ll  dee, 

An'  dinna  read  my  heart,  Willie, 

Wi’  thae  lang  lucks  o’  your  e'e.  to 

A maiden's  heart  should  be,  Willie, 

A sacred  thing  to  men, 

Ita  workin's  in  an  hour  o*  joy 
Man-body  ne’er  can  ken. 
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The  flower  that  in  tbe  shade  wad  live  js 
Will  wither  in  the  sun,  — 

An’  joy  mav  work  on  maiden-heart 
\\  hat  grief  wad  ne'er  ha’e  done. 

The  marrin'  o’  a melody  — 

The  stoppin’  o’  a stream  — ao 
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A sudden  lapse  in  gunny  licht  — 

The  burstm’  o'  a dream. 

I woke  — and  on  my  glassy  een 
The  palcy  moonbeam  shone: 

Speak  on,  I cried,  — speak  on,  but,  lo!  ss 
The  weel  kent  voice  was  gone  I 


WILLIAM  THOM. 


This  Scottish  po»t  vu  bom  at  Inverary,  where  he 
followed  the  trade  of  a weaver;  in  the  earlier  part  of  hia 
lifo  he  suffered  such  excessive  want,  that  lie  and  his 
whole  family  almost  died  of  starvation : this  period  he 
has  himself  described  In  one  of  his  works.  After  losing 
hia  wife  and  two  children  by  hanger,  he  was  saved  from 
the  workhouse  by  Mr.  Gordon , who  took  him  under  hia 
protection  aud  supported  him  for  four  months . during 
which  time  Thom  travelled  in  several  parts  of  England 
and  enlarged  his  Information,  after  which  ha  returned  to 
Inverary  and  established  himself  there  as  a weaver,  pub-  | 


liahing  from  time  lo  time  specimens  of  his  compositions 
In  different  magazines  and  periodicals.  In  1641  he  first 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  in  1841  published 
a volume  entitled  'Rhymes  and  Recollections  of  a Hand- 
loom  Weaver*  which  work  suited  the  tasto  of  the  public 
so  wall  that  in  less  than  a year  a second  edition  of  it  was 
eagerly  demanded.  He  then  obtained  great  celebrity, 
and  upon  a second  visit  to  London  in  1845,  a public  din- 
ner was  given  In  hia  honour.  He  died  three  years  after- 
wards, In  1848. 


MY  HEATHER  LAND. 

My  heather  land,  my  heather  land! 

My  dearest  prayer  be  thine, 

Although  upon  thy  hapless  heath 
There  breathes  nae  fnend  of  mine. 
TEu  lanely  few  that  heaven  has  spared, 
Fend  on  a foreign  strand ; 

And  1 maun  wait  to  weep  wi'  thee, 

My  hameless  heather  land. 

My  heather  land,  my  heather  land! 

Though  fairer  lands  thero  be  — 

Thy  gownnie  braes  in  early  days 
Were  gowden  ways  to  me. 


Maun  life’s  poor  boon  gae  darkening  doun, 
Nor  die  whaur  it  had  dawn’d, 

But  claught  a grave  ayont  the  wave,  — u 
Alas,  my  heather  land! 


My  heather  land,  my  heather  land! 

Though  chilling  winter  pourg 
Her  freezing  breath  round  fireless  hearth, 
Whaur  breadless  misery  cowers!  20 

: Yet  breaks  the  light  that  soon  shall  blight 
10  The  godless  reivin'  hand  — 
j Whaun  wither’d  tyranny  shall  reel 
Frae  our  roused  heather  land. 


III.  NOVELISTS. 


ANN  RADCLIFFE. 


Mias  Ward,  afterwards  Mrs.  Anna  Radcliffe  , was  born 
in  London  In  1784.  She  wrote  her  first  work,  'The 
Cattles  of  Athlin  and  Donhayne*  at  the  age  of  twenty 
one:  it  did  not,  however,  meet  with  much  approbation 
Her  next  composition,  'The  Sicilian  Romance*  waa  a great 
improvement  upon  her  first  production  and  attracted 
more  attention.  But  the  powers  of  tho  authoress  were 
not  folly  shown,  until  the  year  1791 , when  she  published 
'The  Romance  of  the  Forest’  in  which  her  high  imagina- 
tion is  displayed  to  great  advantage.  In  1794  she  brought 
out  her  most  popular  work  : 'The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho*. 


In  1797  the  ‘Italian*,  the  last  of  her  works  appeared  and 
I this  Indoed  attested  that  her  talents  were  in  no  way  dl- 
| minished.  Sho  died  in  1823.  Although  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
I ■ oat  eases  almost  no  power  in  painting  human  rharacter, 
• »nd  tho  passions,  yet  she  is  able  to  fascinate  tho  readers 
of  her  books,  by  means  of  horror  and  mystery,  and  sus- 
tains the  interest  surprisingly  from  the  beginning  to 
tbe  end.  Her  style  has  boon  Imitated  l»y  many  authors, 
but  none  have  been  able  to  compete  with  her  in  the 
descripUon  of  terrible  and  awfal  adventures. 


THE  PROVENCAL  TALE.. 

There  lived,  in  tho  province  of  Bretagne, 
a noble  baron,  famous  for  his  magnificence 
and  courtly  hospitalities.  His  castle  was 


graced  with  ladies  of  exquisite  beauty,  and 
thronged  with  illustrious  knights;  for  the 
honours  he  paid  to  feats  of  chivalry  invited 
the  brave  of  distant  countries  to  enter  his 
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lists,  aud  his  court  was  more  splendid  than 
those  of  many  princes.  Eight  minstrels 
were  retained  in  his  service,  who  used  to 
sing  to  their  harps  romantic  fictions  taken 
from  the  Arabians,  or  adventures  of  chivalry 
that  befell  knights  during  the  crusades , or 
the  martial  deeds  of  the  baron,  their  lord; 
— while  he,  surrounded  by  his  knights  and 
ladies,  banqueted  in  the  great  hall  of  his 
castle,  where  the  costly  tapestry  that  adorn- 
ed the  walls  with  pictured  exploits  of  his 
ancestors,  the  casements  of  painted  glass 
enriched  with  armorial  bearings,  the  gor- 
geous banners  that  waved  along  the  roof, 
the  sumptuous  canopies , the  profusion  of 
gold  and  silver  that  glittered  on  the  side- 
boards, the  numerous  dishes  that  covered 
the  tables,  the  number  and  gav  liveries  of 
the  attendants,  with  the  chiviuric  and  splen- 
did attire  of  the  guests,  united  to  form  a 
scene  of  magnificence,  such  as  we  tnay  not 
hope  to  see  in  these  degenerate  days. 

Of  the  baron  the  following  adventure  is 
related.  One  night,  having  retired  late 
from  the  banquet  to  his  chamber,  and  dis- 
missed his  attendants,  ho  was  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  a stranger  of  a noble  air, 
' but  of  a sorrowful  and  dejected  counten- 
ance. Believing  that  this  person  had  been 
secreted  in  the  apartment,  since  it  appear- 
ed impossible  he  could  have  lately  passed 
the  anti-room  unobserved  by  the  pages  in 
waiting,  who  would  have  prevented  this 
intrusion  on  their  lord,  the  baron,  calling 
loudly  for  his  people,  drew  his  sword,  which 
he  had  not  yet  taken  from  his  side,  and 
stood  upon  his  defence.  The  stranger,  slowly 
advancing,  told  him  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear;  that  he  came  with  no  hostile  design, 
but  to  communicate  to  him  a terrible  secret, 
which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know. 

The  baron , appeased  by  the  courteous 
manners  of  the  stranger,  after  surveying 
him  for  some  time  in  silence,  returned  his 
sword  into  the  scabbard,  and  desired  him 
to  explain  the  means  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained access  to  the  chamber,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  extraordinary  visit 
' Without  answering  either  of  these  in- 
quiries, the  stranger  said,  that  he  could  not 
then  explain  himself,  but  that,  if  the  baron 
would  follow  him  to  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
at  a short  distance  from  the  castle  walls, 
he  would  there  convince  him  that  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  disclose. 

This  proposal  again  alarmed  the  baron, 
who  would  scarcely  believe  that  the  stran- 
ger meant  to  draw  him  to  so  solitary  a 
spot,  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  without 
harbouring  a design  against  his  life;  and 
he  refused  to  go,  observing,  at  the  same 


time,  that,  if  the  stranger's  purpose  was 
an  honourable  one,  he  would  not  persist  in 
refusing  to  reveal  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
in  the  apartment  where  they  were. 

While  he  spoke  this,  he  viewed  the  stran- 
ger still  more  attentively  than  before,  but 
observed  no  change  in  his  countenance,  nor 
any  symptom  that  might  intimate  a con- 
sciousness of  evil  design.  He  was  habited 
like  a knight,  was  of  a tall  and  majestic 
stature,  and  of  dignified  and  courteous 
manners.  Still,  however,  he  refused  to 
communicate  the  subject  of  his  errand  in 
any  place  but  that  he  had  mentioned ; and, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  hints  concerning 
the  secret  he  would  disclose,  that  awakened 
a degree  of  solemn  curiosity  in  the  baron, 
which  at  length  induced  him  to  consent  to 
the  stranger  on  certain  conditions. 

Sir  knight,  said  he,  1 will  attend  vou  to 
the  forest,  and  will  take  with  me  only  four 
of  my  people,  who  shall  witness  onr  con- 
ference. 

To  this,  however,  the  knight  objected. 

What  I would  disclose , said  he  with 
solemnity,  is  to  you  alone.  There  are  only 
three  living  persons  to  whom  the  circum- 
stance is  known:  it  is  of  more  consequence 
to  yon  and  your  house  than  I shall  now 
explain.  In  future  years  you  will  look 
back  to  this  night  with  satisfaction  or  re- 
pentance, accordingly  as  you  now  determine. 
As  you  would  hereafter  prosper  — follow 
me;  I pledge  vou  the  honour  of  a knight, 
that  no  evil  shall  befall  you.  If  you  are 
contented  to  dare  futurity  — remain  in  your 
chamber,  and  I will  depart  as  I came 

Sir  knight,  replied  the  haron,  how  is  it 
possible  that  my  future  peace  can  depend 
upon  my  present  determination? 

That  is  not  now  to  be  told , said  the 
stranger;  I have  explained  myself  to  the 
utmost.  It  is  late;  if  you  follow  me,  it 
must  be  quickly;  — you  will  do  well  to 
consider  the  alternative. 

The  baron  mused,  and,  a*  be  looked  upon 
the  knight,  he  perceived  his  countenance 
assume  a singular  solemnity. 

The  baron  paced  his  apartment  for  some 
time  in  silence,  impressed  by  the  word*  of 
the  stranger,  whose  extraordinary  request 
he  feared  to  grant,  and  feared  also  to  re- 
fuse. At  length,  he  said,  Sir  knight,  you 
are  utterly  unknown  to  me;  tell  me,  your- 
self, — is  it  reasonable  that  1 should  trust 
myself  alone  with  a stranger,  at  this  hour, 
in  a solitary  forest?  Tell  me,  at  least,  who 
you  are,  and  who  assisted  to  secrete  you 
m this  chamber. 

The  knight  frowned  at  these  latter  words. 
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and  was  a moment  silent;  then,  with  a 
countenance  somewhat  stern,  he  said  — 

I am  an  English  knight:  I am  called  Sir 
Uevys  of  Lancaster,  — and  my  deeds  arc 
not  unknown  at  the  holy  city,  whence  I 
was  returning  to  my  native  land*  when  I 
was  benighted  in  the  neighbouring  forest. 

Your  name  is  not  unknown  to  fame,  said 
the.  baron ; 1 have  heard  of  it.  (The  knight 
looked  haughtily.)  But  why,  since  my  castle 
is  known  to  entertain  all  true  knights,  did 
not  your  herald  announce  you?  Why  did 
you  not  appear  at  the  banquet  where  your 
presence  would  have  been  welcomed,  instead 
cf  hiding  yourself  in  my  castle,  and  steal- 
ingto  my  chamber  at  midnight? 

The  stranger  frowned,  and  turned  away  in 
silence ; but  the  baron  repeated  the  questions. 

I come  not,  said  the  knight,  to  answer 
inquiries,  but  to  reveal  facts.  If  you  would 
know  more,  follow  me,  and  again  1 pledge 
the  honour  of  a knight  that  you  shall  re- 
turn in  safety.  Be  quick  in  your  deter- 
mination — I must  be  gone. 

After  some  farther  hesitation,  the  baron 
determined  to  follow  the  stranger,  and  to 
see  the  result  of  this  extraordinary  request; 
he  therefore  again  drew  forth  his  sword, 
and,  taking  up  a lamp,  bade  the  knight 
lead  on.  The.  latter  obeyed , and , opening 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  they  passed  into 
the  anti-room , where  the  baron , surprised 
to  find  all  his  pages  asleep , stopped , and, 
with  hasty  violence,  was  going  to  repri- 
mand them  for  their  carelessness,  when  the 
knight  waved  his  hand,  and  looked  so  ex- 
pressively upon  the  baron,  that  the  latter 
restrained  his  resentment,  and  passed  on. 

The  knight,  having  descended  a staircase, 
opened  a secret  door,  which  the  baron  had 
believed  was  known  only  to  himself,  and 
proceeding  through  several  narrow  and 
winding  passages  came  at  length  to  a small 
gate,  that  opened  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
castle.  Meanwhile,  the  baron  followed  in 
silence  and  amazement,  on  perceiving  that 
these  secret  passages  were  so  well  known 
to  a stranger , and  felt  inclined  to  return 
from  an  adventure  that  appeared  to  partake 
of  treachery  as  well  as  danger.  Then  con- 
sidering that  he  was  armed , and  observing 
the  courteous  and  noble  air  of  his  conductor, 
his  courage  returned,  he  blushed  that  it  had 
failed  him  for  a moment,  and  he  resolved 
to  trace  the  mystery  to  its  source. 

He  now  found  himself  on  the  heathy 
platform,  before  the  great  gates  of  his  castle, 
where , on  looking  no , he  perceived  lights 
glimmering  in  the  different  casements  of  the 
guests,  who  were  retiring  to  sleep;  and, 
while  he  shivered  in  the  blast , and  looked 


on  the  dark  and  desolate  scene  around  him, 
he  thought  of  the  comforts  of  his  warm 
chamber,  rendered  cheerful  by  the  blaze  of 
wood,  and  felt,  for  a moment,  the  full  con- 
trast of  his  present  situation. 

The  wind  was  strong,  and  the  baron 
watched  his  lamp  with  anxiety,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  it  extinguished;  but 
though  the  flame  wavered,  it  did  not  expire, 
and  he  still  followed  the  stranger,  who  often 
sighed  as  he  went,  but  did  not  apeak. 

When  they  reached  the  borders  of  the 
forest,  the  Knight  turned  and  raised  his 
head,  as  if  he  meant  to  address  the  baron, 
but  then  closing  his  lips  in  silence,  he 
walked  on. 

As  they  entered  beneath  the  dark  and 
spreading  boughs,  the  baron,  affected  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  hesitated  whether  to 
proceed,  and  demanded  how  much  farther 
they  were  to  go.  The  knight  replied  only 
by  "a  gesture,  and  the  baron,  with  hesitat- 
ing steps  and  a suspicious  eye,  followed 
through  an  obscure  and  intricate  path,  till, 
having  proceeded  a considerable  way,  he 
again  demanded  whither  they  were  going, 
and  refused  to  proceed  unless  he  was  in- 
formed. 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  st  his  own 
sword  and  at  the  knight  alternately,  who 
shook  his  head,  and  whose  dejected  coun- 
tenance disarmed  the  baron,  for  a moment, 
of  suspicion. 

A little  farther  is  the  place  whither  I 
would  lead  you,  said  the  stranger;  no  evil 
shall  befall  you  1 have  sworn  it  on  the 
honour  of  a knight 

The  baron,  reassured,  again  followed  in 
silence,  and  they  soon  arrived  at  a deep 
recess  of  the  forest,  where  the  dark  and 
lofty  chestnuts  entirely  excluded  the  sky, 
and  which  was  so  overgrown  with  under- 
wood, that  they  proceeded  with  difficullv. 
The  knight  sighed  deeply  as  he  passed,  and 
sometimes  paused;  and  having  at  length 
reached  a spot,  where  the  trees  crowded 
into  a knot,  he  turned,  and,  with  a terrific 
look,  pointing  to  the  ground,  the  baron  saw 
there  the  body  of  a man . stretched  at  its 
length,  and  weltering  in  blood:  a ghastly 
wound  was  on  the  forehead,  and  death 
appeared  already  to  have  contracted  the 
features. 

The  baron , on  perceiving  the  spectacle, 
started  in  horror,  looked  at  the  knight  for 
explanation,  and  was  then  going  to  raise 
the  body,  and  examine  if  there  were  yet 
any  remains  of  life:  but  the  stranger,  wav- 
ing his  hand,  fixed  upon  hint  a look  so 
earnest  and  mournful,  as  not  only  much 
surprised  him,  hut  made  him  desist- 
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But  what  were  the  baron’s  emotions, 
when,  on  holding  the  lamp  near  the  fea- 
tures of  the  corpse,  he  discovered  the  exact 
resemblance  of  the  stranger  his  conductor, 
to  whom  he  now  looked  up  in  astonishment 
and  inquiry!  ns  he  gazed,  he  perceived  the 
countenance  of  the  knight  change  and  be- 
gin to  fade,  till  his  whole  form  gradually 
vanished  from  his  astonished  sense!  While 
the  baron  stood,  fixed  to  the  spot,  a voice 
was  heard  to  utter  these  words:  — 

The  body  of  Sir  Bevvs  of  Lancaster,  a 
noble  knight  of  England,  lies  before  you. 
He  was  this  night  waylaid  and  murdered, 
as  he  journeyed  from  the  holy  city  towards 
his  native  land.  Respect  the  honour  of  | 


knighthood  and  the  law  of  humanity;  intet 
the  body  in  Christian  ground,  and  cause 
his  murderers  to  be  punished.  As  ve  ob- 
serve or  neglect  this,  shall  peace  and  hap- 
piness, or  war  and  misery,  light  upon  you 
and  your*  house  for  everl 

The  baron,  when  he  recovered  from  the 
awe  and  astonishment  in  which  this  adven- 
ture had  l hrown  him,  returned  to  his  castle, 
whither  he  caused  the  body  of  Sir  Bevys 
to  be  removed;  and,  on  the  following  day, 
it  was  interred,  with  the  honours  of  knight- 
hood, in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  attended 
by  all  the  noble  knights  and  ladies  who 
graced  the  court  of  Baron  de  Brunne. 
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IRISH  TRAVELLING 

Impatient  to  see  ray  own  castle,  I left 
Dublin.  1 was  again  astonished  by  the 
beauty  of  the  prospects  and  the  excellence 
of  the  roads.  I had  in  my  ignorance  be- 
lieved that  1 was  never  to  see  a tree  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable.  — With  the  promptitude  of  cre- 
dulity I now  went  from  the  one  extreme 
to  the  other;  I concluded  that  we  should 
travel  with  the  same  celerity  as  upon  the 
Bath  road : and  1 expected  that  a journey 
for  which  four  days  liatl  been  allottee  might 
be  performed  in  two.  Like  all  those  who 
have  nothing  to  do  any  where,  1 was  al- 
ways in  a prodigious  burry  to  get  from 
lace  to  place , and  I ever  bad  a noble  am- 
ition  to  go  over  as  much  ground  as  pos- 
sible in  a given  space  of  time.  I travelled 
in  a light  barouche,  and  with  my  own 
horses.  My  own  man,  an  Englishman,  and 
my  cook,  a Frenchman,  followed  in  a hack- 
ney chaise,  I cared  not  how,  so  that  they 
kept  up  with  mo;  the  rest  was  their  affair. 
At  night,  my  gentleman  complained  bitterly 
of  the  Irish  post- carriages,  and  besought 
me  to  let  him  follow  at  an  easier  rate  the 


next  day ; but  to  this  I would  by  no  means 
consent;  for  bow  could  I exist  without  my 
own  man  and  my  French  cook?  In  the 
morning,  just  as  I was  ready  to  set  off,  and 
had  thrown  myself  back  in  my  carriage, 
my  Englishman  and  Frenchman  came  to  the 
door,  both  in  so  great  a rage,  that  the  one 
was  inarticulate,  and  the  other  unintelligible. 
At  length  the  object  of  their  indignation 
spoke  for  itself.  From  the  innyard  came 
a hackney  chaise  in  a most  deplorable  state: 
the  body  mounted  up  to  a prodigious  height, 
on  unbending  springs,  nodding  forwards, 
one  door  swinging  open,  three  blinds  up, 
because  they  could  not  be  let  down,  toe 
perch  tied  in  two  places,  the  iron  of  the 
wheels  half  off,  half  loose  wooden  pegs  for 
linchpins,  and  ropes  for  harness.  The  horses 
were  worthy  of  the  harness,  wretched  little 
dog-tired  creatures,  that  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  driven  to  the  last  gasp,  and  as 
if  they  had  never  been  rubbed  down  in  their 
lives;  their  bones  starting  through  their 
skin;  one  lame,  the  other  blind;  otie  with 
a raw  back,  the  other  with  a galled  breast; 
one  with  his  neck  poking  down  over  his 
collar,  and  the  other  with'  nis  head  dragged 
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forward  by  a bit  of  a broken  bridle,  held 
at  arm's  length  by  a man  dressed  like  a uiad 
beggar,  in  half  a hat  and  half  a wig,  both 
awry  in  opposite  directions;  n long  tattered 
great-coat  tied  round  his  waist  by  a bay- 
rope;  the  jagged  rents  in  the  skirts  of  his 
coat  showing  liis  bare  legs  marbled  of  many 
colours;  while  something  like  stockings 
bung  loose  about  his  ancles.  The  noises 
he  made  in  threatening  or  encouraging  his 
steeds  I pretend  not  to  describe. 

In  an  indignant  voice  I called  to  the 
landlord  — ‘I  hope  these  are  not  the  horses 
— I hope  this  is  not  the  chaise  intended  for 
my  servants.’  The  innkeeper  and  the  pau[>er 
who  wns  preparing  to  ofneiute  as  postilion, 
both  in  the  same  instant  exclaimed : ‘sorrow 
better  chaise  in  the  country  I’  'Sorrow!'  said 
I — ‘what  do  you  mean  by  sorrow?'  ‘That 
there’s  no  better,  plase  your  honour,  can 
be  seen.  We  have  two  more  to  be  sure  — 
but  one  has  no  top,  and  the  other  no  bottom. 
Any  way  there’s  no  better  can  be  seen  than 
this  same.’  ‘And  these  horses,'  cried  I — 
‘why  this  horse  is  so  Luce  he  can  hardly 
stand.’  ‘Oh,  plase  your  honour,  though  he 
can’t  stand,  he'll  go  fast  enough.  He  has 
a great  deal  of  the  rogue  in  him,  plase  your 
honour.  He’s  always  that  way  at  first 
setting  out.'  ‘And  that  wretched  animal 
with  the  galled  breast  I’  ‘He's  all  the  better 
for  it  when  once  he  warms ; it’s  he  that  will 
go  with  the  speed  of  light,  plase  your  hon- 
our. Sure  is  not  he  Knockecroghery?  and 
didn’t  I give  fifteen  guineas  for  him,  bur- 
ring the  fuck-penny,  at  the  fair  of  Knocke- 
croghery, ami  he  risiug  four  years  old  at 
the  same  time?'  I could  not  avoid  smiling 
at  this  speech;  but  my  gentleman,  maintain- 
ing bis  angry  gravity,  declared  in  a solemn 
tone,  that  ho  would  be  cursed  if  he  went 
with  such  horses;  and  the  Frenchman,  with 
abundance  of  gesticulation,  made  a prodig- 
ious chattering,  which  no  mortal  understood. 
‘Then  I’ll  tell  you  what  you’ll  do,'  said 
Paddy ; ‘you’ll  fate  four,  as  becomes  gentle- 
men of  your  quality,  and  you'll  see  how 
we'll  powder  along.’  And  straight  he  put 
the  knuckle  of  his  fore-finger  into  his  mouth, 
and  whistled  shrill  and  strong,  and  in  a 
moment  a whistle  somewhere  out  in  the 
fields  answered  him.  I protested  against 
these  proceedings,  but  in  vain;  before  the 
first  pair  of  horses  were  fastened  to  the 
chaise,  up  came  a little  boy  with  the  others 
fresh  from  the  plough.  They  were  quick 
enough  in  putting  these  to:  "vet  how  they 
managed  it  with  their  tackle  d know  not. 
‘Now  we're  fixed  handsomely',  said  Paddy. 
But  this  chaise  will  break  down  the  first 
mile.’  ‘Is  it  this  chaise,  plase  your  honour?  j 


I’ll  engage  it  will  go  to  the  world's  end. 
The  universe  would  not  break  it  down 
now;  sure  it  was  mended  but  last  night.’ 
Then  seizing  his  whip  and  reins  in  one 
hand,  be  clawed  up  his  stockings  with  the 
other;  so  with  one  easy  step  ho  got  into 
his  place,  and  seated  himself,  coachmanlike, 
upon  a well-worn  bar  of  wood,  that  served 
as  a Coachbox.  ‘Throw  me  the  loan  of  a 
trusty  bartly  for  a cushion,’  said  he.  A frieze 
coat  was  thrown  up  over  the  horses'  heads 
— Paddy  caught  it.  ‘Where  are  you,  Hosey?’ 
cried  he.  ‘Sure  I'm  only  rowling  a wisp 
of  straw  on  my  leg,’  replied  Hosey.  ‘Throw 
me  up,’  added  this  paragon  of  postilions, 
turning  to  one  of  the  crowd  ot  idle  by- 
standers; ‘arrah,  push  me  up,  can’t  ye?’  A 
man  took  hold  of  his  knee,  and  threw  him 
upon  the  horse;  he  was  in  his  seat  in  a 
trice;  then  clinging  by  the  mane  of  his 
horse,  he  scrambled  for  the  bridle,  which 
was  under  the  other  horse’s  feet  — reached 
it,  and,  well  satisfied  with  himself,  looked 
round  at  Paddy,  who  looked  back  to  the 
chaise-door  at  my  angry  servants,  ‘secure  in 
the  last  event  of  thiugs.’  In  vain  the 
Englishman  in  monotonous  anger,  and  the 
Frenchman  in  every  note  of  the  gamut, 
abused  Paddy;  necessity  and  wit  were  on 
Paddy's  side;  he  parried  all  that  was  s«id 
against  his  chaise,  his  horses,  himself  and 
his  country,  with  invincible  comic  dexterity, 
till  at  last  both  his  adversaries,  dumb- 
founded, clambered  into  the  vehicle,  where 
they  were  instantly  shut  up  in  straw  and 
darkness.  Paddy,  in  a triumphant  tone, 
called  to  my  postilions,  bidding  them  ‘get 
ou,  and  not  be  stopping  the  way  anv  longer.’ 
Without  uttering  a syllable,  they  drove  on; 
but  they  could  not,  nor  could  I,  refrain 
from  looking  back  to  see  how  those  fellows 
would  manage.  We  saw  the  fore-horses 
mukc  towards  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
whilst  Paddy  bawled  to  Hosey,  — ‘keep  the 
middle  of  the  road,  can’t  ye?  I don't 
want  ye  to  draw  a pound  at  nil,  at  all.' 
At  last,  by  dint  of  whipping,  the  four  horses 
were  compelled  to  set  off  in  a lame  gallop : 
but  they  stopped  short  at  a hill  near  too 
end  of  the  town,  whilst  a shouting  troop 
of  ragged  boys  followed,  and  pushed  them 
fairly  to  the  top.  Half  an  hour  afterwards, 
as  we  were  putting  on  our  drag-chain  to 
go  down  another  steep  bill,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  Paddy,  with  his  horses  iu  full 
gallop,  came  rattling  and  chechujiping  past 
us.  My  people  called , to  warn  him  that 
he  had  no  drag,  but  still  he  cried  — 'never 
fearP  — and,  shaking  the  long  reins  and 
stamping  with  his  foot,  on  be  went  thunder- 
I ing  down  the  hill.  My  Englishmen  were 
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aghast.  ‘The  turn  yonder  below,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  is  as  sharp  and  ugly  as 
ever  I see,’  said  my  postilion,  after  a mo- 
ment's stupified  silence.  ‘He  will  break 
their  necks,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  John.' 
Quite  the  contrary;  when  we  had  dragged 
and  tindragged,  and  come  up  with  Paddy, 
we  found  nim  safe  on  his  legs,  mending 
some  of  his  tackle  very  quietly.  ‘If  that 
breeching  had  broke  as  you  were  going 
down  the  steep  hill,'  said  I.  ‘it  would  have 
been  all  over  with  you,  Paddy.'  ‘That’s 
true,  plase  your  honour;  but  it  never  hap- 
pened me  going  down  hill,  nor  never  will, 
py  the  blessing  of  God,  if  I've  luck.'  With 
his  mixed  confidence  in  a special  providence 
and  in  his  own  good  luck,  Paddy  went  on, 
much  to  my  amusement.  It  was  his  glory 
to  keep  before  us,  and  he  rattled  on  till  he 
came  to  a narrow  part  of  the  road,  where 
they  were  rebuilding  a bridge.  Here  there 
was  a dead  stop.  Paddy  lashed  his  horses, 
and  called  them  all  manner  of  names;  but 
the  wheel-horse  Knockecroghery  was  restive, 
and  at  last  began  to  kick  most  furiously. 
It  seemed  inevitable  that  the  first  kick  which 
should  reach  the  splinter-bar,  at  which  it 
was  aimed,  must  demolish  it  instantly.  Mv 
English  gentleman  and  my  Frenchman  both 
put  their  heads  out  Of  the  only  window 
which  was  pervious,  and  called  most  man- 
fully to  be  let  out.  ‘Never  fear,’  said  Paddy. 
To  open  the  door  for  themselves  was  be- 
yond their  force  or  skill.  One  of  the  hind- 
wheels,  which  had  belonged  to  another 
carriage,  was  too  high  to  suffer  the  door  to 
be  opened,  and  the  blind  at  the  other  side 
prevented  their  attempts,  so  they  were  close 
prisoners.  The  men  who  had  been  at  work 
on  the  broken  bridge  came  forward,  and 
rested  on  their  spades  to  see  the.  battle. 
As  my  carriage  could  not  pass,  1 also  was 
compelled  to  be  a spectator  of  this  conteirt 
between  man  and  horse.  ‘Never  fear,’ 
reiterated  Paddy ; ‘I’ll  engage  I’ll  be  up 
wid  him!  Och,  the  rogue,  he  thinks  he  has 
me  at  a nonplush,  but  I’ll  show  him  the 
differ.’ 

After  this  brag  of  war,  Paddy  whipped, 
Knockecroghery  Kicked,  and  Paddy,  seem- 
ingly unconscious  of  danger,  sat  within 
reach  of  the.  kicking  horse,  twitching  up 
first  one  of  his  legs,  then  the  other,  and 
shifting  as  the  animal  aimed  his  hoofs,  es- 
caping every  time  as  it  were  by  miracle. 
With  a mixture  of  temerity  and  presence 
of  mind,  which  made  us  alternately  look 
upon  him  as  a madman  and  a hero,  he 
gloried  in  the  danger,  seenre  of  success 
and  of  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators.  ‘Ah! 
didn’t  I compass  him  cleverly  then?  Oh  the 


villnin,  to  be  browbating  me!  Tm  too  cute 
for  him  vet  See,  there  now,  he’s  come 
to;  and  I’ll  be  his  bail  be’ll  go  asy  enough 
wid  me.  Och!  he  has  a fine  spirit  of  his 
own,  but  it’a  I that  can  match  him ; 'twould 
be  a poor  case  if  a man  like  me  couldn’t 
match  a horse  any  way,  let  alone  a mare, 
which  this  is,  or  it  never  would  be  so  vi- 
cious.’ After  this  hard-fought  battle  and 
suitable  rejoicing  for  the  victory,  Paddy 
walked  his  subdued  adversary  on  a few 
yards  to  nllow  us  to  pass  him;  but,  to  the 
dismay  of  my  postilions,  a bay-rope  was 
at  this  instant  thrown  across  the  road,  be- 
fore our  horses,  by  the  road-makers,  who, 
to  explain  this  proceeding,  cried  out  — ‘plase 
your  honour,  tne  road  is  so  dry,  we'a  ex- 
pect a trifle  to  wet  it.'  ‘What  do  these 
fellows  mean  ?’  ‘It’s  only  a tester  or  a hog 
they  want,  your  honour,  to  give  'em  to 
drink  your  honour's  health,’  said  Paddy. 
‘A  hog  to  drink  my  health  1’  ‘Av,  that  Is 
a thirteen,  plase  your  honour;  all  ns  one 
as  an  English  shilling.’  I threw  them  s 
shilling;  the  hay-rope  was  withdrawn,  and 
at  last  we  went  on.  We  heard  no  more 
of  Paddy  till  evening.  He  came  in  two 
hours  after  ns,  and  expected  to  be  doubly 
paid  for  driving  my  honour’s  gentlemen  so 
Kell. 

I must  say,  that  on  this  journey,  though 
[ I met  with  many  delays  and  disasters: 
though  one  of  my  horses  was  lamed  in 
shoeing  by  a smith  who  came  home  drunk 
from  a funeral:  and  though  the  baek-pan- 
nel  of  my  carriage  was  broken  by  the  pole 
of  a chaise:  and  though  one  day  I went 
without  my  dinner  at  a large  desolnte  inn 
where  nothing  was  to  be  had  but  whisky: 
and  though  one  night  I lay  in  a little  smo- 
ky den,  in  which  the  meanest  of  my  serv- 
ants in  England  would  have  thought  it 
impossible  to  sleep;  and  though  I com- 
plained bitterly,  and  swore  it  was  impracti- 
cable for  a gentleman  to  travel  in  Ireland; 
yet  I never  remember  to  have  experienced 
on  any  journey  less  ennui.  I was  out  of 
patience  twenty  times  a day,  but  1 certainly 
felt  no  ennui;  and  I am  convinced,  that 
the  benefit  some  patients  receive  from  a 
journey  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
ease  and  luxury  of  their  mode  of  travelling. 
When  they  are  compelled  to  exert  their 
faculties  and  to  use  their  limbs,  they  forget 
their  nerves,  as  I did.  Upon  this  principle, 
I should  recommend  to  wealthy  hypochon- 
driacs a journey  in  Ireland  preferaMy  to 
any  country  in  the  civilized  world.  1 can 
romise  them , that  they  will  not  only 
e moved  to  anger  often  enough  to  make 
their  blood  circulate  briskly,  but  they  will. 
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.ven  in  tbe  acm<!  of  their  impatience,  be 
thrown  into  salutary  convulsions  of  laugh- 
ter, by  the  concomitants  of  their  disasters; 
besides,  if  they  have  hearts,  their  best  feel- 


ings cannot  fail  to  be  awakened  bv  the 
warm,  generous  hospitality  they  will  re- 
ceive in  this  country,  from  the  cabin  to  the 
castle. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Born  1771.  Died  1832. 


THE  TAPESTRIED  CHAMBER. 

The  following  narrative  is  given  from 
the  pen,  so  far  as  memory  permits,  in  the 
same  character  in  which  it  was  presented 
to  the  author's  ear:  nor  has  he  claim  to 
farther  praise,  or  to  be  more  deeply  cen- 
sored, than  in  proportion  to  the  good  or 
bad  judgment  which  he  has  employed  in  se- 
lecting his  materials,  as  he  has  studiously 
avoided  any  attempt  at  ornament  which 
might  interfere  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
tale. 

At  the  same  time,  it  most  be  admitted, 
that  the  particular  class  of  stories  which 
turns  on  the  marvellous,  possesses  a stronger 
influence  when  told,  than  when  committed 
to  print.  The  volume  taken  up  at  noonday, 
though  rehearsing  the  same  incidents,  con- 
veys a much  more  feeble  impression , than 
is  achieved  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker  on 
a circle  of  fireside  auditors,  who  hang  upon 
the  narrative  as  the  narrator  details  the 
minute  incidents  which  serve  to  give  it 
authenticity,  and  lowers  his  voice  with  an 
affectation  of  mystery  while  he  approaches 
the  fearful  and  wonderful  part.  It  was 
with  such  advantages  that  the  present  writer 
beard  the  following  events  related,  more 
than  twenty  years  since,  by  the  celebrated 
Miss  Seward,  of  Lichfield,  who,  to  her  nu- 
merous accomplishments,  added,  in  a re- 
markable degree,  the  power  of  narrative  in 
private  conversation.  In  its  present  form, 
the  tale  must  necessarily  lose  all  the  interest 
which  was  attached  to  it,  by  the  flexible  voice 
and  intelligent  features  of  the  gifted  nar- 
rator. Yet  still,  read  aloud,  to  an  undoubt- 
ing audience,  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the 
closing  evening,  or,  in  silence,  by  a de- 
caying taper,  and  amidst  the  solitude  of  a 
half-lighted  apartment,  it  may  redeem  its 
character  as  a good  ghost  story.  Miss 
Seward  always  affirmed,  that  she  had  de- 
rived her  information  from  an  authentic 
source,  although  she  suppressed  the  names 
of  the  two  persons  chiefly  concerned.  I 
will  not  avail  myself  of  any  particulars  I 
may  have  since  received  concerning  the 
localities  of  the  detail,  but  suffer  them  to  I 


rest  under  the  same  general  description  in 
which  they  were  first  related  to  me;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  I will  not  add  to  or 
diminish  the  narrative,  by  any  circumstance, 
whether  more  or  less  material,  but  simply 
rehearse  as  I heard  it,  a story  of  super- 
natural terror. 

About  the  end  of  the  American  war, 
when  the  officers  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  army, 
which  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  and  others, 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  during  the 
impolitic  and  ill-fated  controversy,  were 
returning  to  their  own  country,  to  relate 
their  adventures,  and  repose  themselves 
after  their  fatigues,  there  was  amongst  them 
a general  officer,  to  whom  Miss  S.  gave 
the  name  of  Browne , but  merely  as 
I understood,  to  save  the  inconvenience  of 
introducing  a nameless  agent  in  the  nar- 
rative. He  was  an  officer  of  merit,  as  well 
as  a gentleman  of  high  consideration  for 
family  and  attainments. 

Some  business  had  carried  General  Browne 
upon  a tour  through  the  ^ western  counties, 
when,  in  the  conclusion  of  a morning  stage, 
he  found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  a small 
country  town,  which  presented  a scene  of 
uncommon  beauty,  and  of  a character  pe- 
culiarly English. 

The  little  town,  with  its  stately  old  church, 
whose  tower  bore  testimony  to  the  de- 
votion of  ages  long  past,  lay  amidst  pas- 
tures and  cornfields  of  small  extent,  but 
bounded  and  divided  with  hedge-row  timber 
of  great  age  and  size.  There  were  few 
marks  of  modern  improvement.  Tbe  en- 
virons of  the  place  intimated  neither  the 
solitude  of  decay,  nor  the  bustle  of  novelty; 
tbe  houses  were  old,  but'  in  good  repair; 
and  the  beautiful  little  river  murmured  freely 
on  its  way  to  the  left  of  tbe  town,  neither 
restrained  by  a dam,  nor  bordered  by  a tow- 
ing-path. 

Upon  a gentle  eminence,  nearly  a mile 
to  the  southward  of  tbe  town,  were  seen, 
amongst  many  venerable  oaks  and  tangled 
thickets,  the  turrets  of  a castle,  as  olu  as 
the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but  which 
seemed  to  have  received  important  altera- 
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lions  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
successor.  It  had  not  been  a place  of  great 
size ; but  whatever  accommodation  it  for- 
merly afforded,  was,  it  must  be  supposed, 
still  to  be  obtained  within  its  walls;  at 
least,  such  was  the  inference  which  Gener-  ] 
al  Browne  drew  from  observing  the  smoke 
arise  merrily  from  several  of  the  ancient 
wreathed  and  carved  chimney-stacks.  The 
wall  of  the  park  ran  along-sido  of  the  high- 
way for  two  or  three  hundred  yards;  and 
through  the  different  points  by  which  the 
eye  found  glimgses  into  the  woodland  scene- 
ry, it  seemed  to  be  well  stocked.  Other 
points  of  view  opened  in  succession:  now 
a full  one,  of  the  front  of  the  old  castle, 
and  now  a side  glimpse  at  its  particular 
towers : the  former  rich  in  all  the  bizarrerie 
of  the  Elizabethan  school,  while  the  simple 
and  solid  strength  of  other  parts  of  the 
building  seemed  to  shew  that  they  had  been 
raised  more  for  defence  than  ostentation. 

Delighted  with  the  partial  glimpses  which 
he  obtained  of  the  castle  through  the  woods 
and  glades  by  which  this  ancient  feudal 
fortress  was  surrounded,  our  military  trav- 
eller was  determined  to  inquire  whether  it 
might  not  deserve  a nearer  view,  and  whe- 
ther it  contained  family  pictures  or  other 
objects  of  curiosity  worthy  of  a stranger’s 
visit;  when,  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the 
park,  he  rolled  through  a clean  and  well 
paved  street,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  a 
well-frequented  inn. 

Before  ordering  horses,  to  proceed  on  his 
journey,  General  Browne  made  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  proprietor  of  the  chateau  which 
had  so  attracted  his  admiration;  and  was 
equally  surprised  and  pleased  at  hearing  in 
reply  a nobleman  named,  whom'  we  shall 
call  Lord  Woodville.  flow  fortunate  I Much 
of  Browne's  early  recollections,  both  at  school 
and  at  college , had  been  connected  with 
oung  Woodville,  whom,  by  a few  questions, 
e now  ascertained  to  be  the  same  with  the 
owner  of  this  fair  domain.  He  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  decease  of  his 
father  a few  months  before,  and,  as  the  gen- 
eral learned  from  the  landlord,  the  term 
of  mourning  being  ended,  was  now  taking 
possession  of  his  paternal  estate,  in  the 
jovial  season  of  merry  autumn,  accompanied 
by  a select  party  of  friends,  to  enjoy  the 
sports  of  a country  famous  for  game. 

This  was  delightful  news  to  our  trav- 
eller. Frank  Woodville  bad  been  Richard 
Browne's  fag  at  Eton,  and  his  chosen  in- 
timate at  Christ  Church;  their  pleasure  and 
their  tasks  bad  been  the  same;  and  the 
honest  soldier's  heart  warmed  to  find  his 
early  friend  in  possession  of  so  delightful  a 


residence,  and  of  an  estate,  us  the  landlord 
assured  him  with  a nod  and  a wink,  fully 
adequate  to  maintain  and  add  to  his  digni- 
ty. Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
the  traveller  should  suspend  a journey,  which 
there  was  nothing  to  render  hurried,  to  pay 
a visit  to  an  olu  friend  under  such  agree- 
able circumstances. 

The  fresh  horses,  therefore,  had  only  the 
brief  task  of  conveying  the  general's  trav- 
elling carriage  to  Woodville  Castle.  A por- 
ter admitted  them  at  a modern  Gothic  lodge, 
built  in  that  stvle  to  correspond  with  the 
castle  itself,  ami  at  the  same  time  rang  a 
bell  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  vis- 
itors. Apparently  the  sound  of  the  bell 
had  suspended  the  separation  of  the  com- 
pany, bent  on  the  various  amusements  of 
the  morning;  for,  on  entering  the  court  of 
the  chateau,  several  young  men  were  loung- 
ing about  in  their  sporting  dresses,  looking 
at  ami  criticising  the  dogs,  which  the  keep- 
ers held  in  readiness  to  attend  their  pas- 
| time.  As  General  Browne  alighted,  the 
young  lord  came  to  the  gate  of  the  hall,  and 
for  an  instant  gazed,  as  at  a stranger,  upon 
the  countenance  of  his  friend,  on  which  war, 
with  its  fatigues  and  its  wounds,  had  made 
a great  alteration.  But  the  uncertainty  last- 
ed no  longer  than  till  the  visitor  had  spo- 
ken, anil  the  hearty  greeting  which  follow- 
' ed  was  such  as  can  only  be  exchanged  be- 
twixt those  who  have  passed  together  the 
merry  days  of  careless  boyhood  or  early 
youtn. 

‘If  I could  have  formed  a wish,  my  dear 
Browne,’  said  Lord  Woodville,  ‘it  would 
have  been  to  have  you  here,  of  all  men, 
upon  this  occasion  which  my  friends  are 

good  enough  to  hold  as  a sort  of  holiday 
to  not  think  you  have  been  absent  from 
us.  I have  traced  you  through  your  dangers, 
your  triumphs,  your  misfortunes,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  that,  whether  in  victory  or 
defeat,  the  name  of  my  old  friend  was  al- 
ways distinguished  with  applause.’ 

The  general  made  a suitable  reply , and 
congratulated  his  friend  on  his  new  digni- 
ties, and  the  possession  of  a place  and  do- 
main so  beautiful. 

‘Nay , you  have  seen  nothing  of  it  as 
yet,’  said  Lord  Woodville,  ‘and  I trust  you 
do  not  mean  to  leave  us  till  you  are  better 
acquainted  with  it.  It  is  true,  I confess, 
that  my  present  party  is  pretty  Isrge  and 
the  old  house,  like  other  puces  of  the  kind, 
does  not  possess  so  much  accommodation  as 
the  extent  of  the  outward  walls  appears  to 
promise.  But  we  can  give  you  a comforts 
, able  old-fashioned  room,  and  I venture  to 
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suppose,  that  your  campaigns  have  taught 
you  to  be  glad  of  worse  quarters.’ 

The  general  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
laughed.  ‘I  presume,’  he  said,  ‘the  worst 
apartment  in  your  chateau  is  considerably 
superior  to  the  old  tobacco  cask,  in  which 
I was  fain  to  take  up  my  night's  lodging 
when  I was  in  the  Hush,  as  the  Virginians 
call  it,  with  the  light  corps.  There  I lay, 
like  Diogenes  himself,  so  delighted  with  my 
covering  from  the  element,  that  I made  a 
vain  attempt  to  have  it  rolled  on  to  my 
next  quarters ; but  my  commander  for  the 
time  would  give  way  to  no  such  luxurious 

{irovision , and  I took  farewell  of  my  be- 
oved  cask  with  tears  in  my  eyes.’ 

‘Well,  then,  since  you  do  not  fear  your 
quarters,’  said  Lord  Woodville,  "you  will 
stay  with  me  a week  at  least.  Of  guns, 
dogs,  fishing-rods,  tlies,  and  means  of  sport 
by  sea  and  land,  we  have  enough  and  to 
spare.  Yon  cannot  pitch  on  an  amusement, 
but  we  will  find  the  means  of  pursuing  it. 
But  if  you  prefer  the  gun  and  pointers,  I 
will  go  with  you  myself,  and  see  whether 

Sou  nave  mended  your  shooting  since  you 
ave  been  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  back 
settlements.’ 

The  general  gladly  accepted  bis  friendly 
host’s  proposal  in  all  its  points.  After  a 
morning  of  manly  exercise,  the  company 
met  at  dinner,  where  it  was  the  delight  of 
Lord  Woodville  to  conduce  to  the  display 
of  the  high  properties  of  his  recovered  friend, 
so  as  to  recommend  him  to  bis  guests,  most 
of  whom  were  persons  of  distinction.  He 
led  General  Browne  to  speak  of  the  scenes 
be  had  witnessed : and  as  every  word  marked 
alike  the  brave  officer  and  the  sensible  man, 
who  retained  possession  of  his  cool  judgment 
under  the  moat  imminent  dangers,  the  com- 
pany looked  upon  the  soldier  with  general 
respect,  as  on  one  who  had  proved  himself 
possessed  of  an  uncommon  portion  of  per- 
sonal courage  — that  attribute,  of  all  others, 
of  which  every  body  desires  to  be  thought 
possessed. 

The  day  at  Woodville  Castle  ended  as 
usual  in  such  mansions.  The  hospitality 
stopped  within  the  limits  of  good  order. 
Music,  in  which  the  young  lord  was  a pro- 
ficient, succeeded  to  the  circulation  of  the 
bottle:  cards  and  billiards,  for  those  who 
preferred  such  amusements,  were  in  readi- 
ness: but  the  exercise  of  the  morning  re- 
quired early  hours,  and  not  long  after  elev- 
en o’clock  the  guests  began  to  retire  to  their 
several  apartments. 

The  young  lord  himself  conducted  his 
friend,  'General  Browne,  to  the  chamber 
destined  for  him,  which  answered  the  de- 


scription he  had  given  of  it,  being  comfort- 
able, but  old-fashioned.  The  bod  was  of 
the  massive  fbrm  used  in  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century , and  the  curtains  of  fad- 
ed silk,  heavily  trimmed  with  tarnished  gold. 
Hut  then,  the  sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets 
looked  delightful  to  the  campaigner,  when 
he  thought  of  his  ‘mansion , the  cask.’  — 
There  was  an  air  of  gloom  in  the  tapestry 
hangings,  which,  with  their  worn-out  graces, 
curtained  the  walls  of  the  little  chamber, 
and  gently  undulated  as  the  autumnal  breeze 
found  its  way  through  the  ancient  lattice 
window,  which  pattered  and  whistled  as  the 
air  gained  entrance.  The  toilet,  too,  with 
its  mirror,  turbaned,  after  the  manner  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  with  a coiflure 
of  murrav-coloured  silk,  and  its  hundred 
strange-sliaped  boxes,  providing  for  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  obsolete  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  had  an  antique,  and  in  so 
far  a melancholy  aspect.  Hut  nothing  could 
blaze  more  brightly  and  cheerfully  than  the 
two  large  wax  candles;  or  if  aught  could 
rival  them,  it  was  the  flaming,  bickering 
faggots  in  the  chimney,  that  scut  at  once 
their  gleam  and  their  warmth  through  the 
snug  apartment ; which,  notwithstanding  the 
general  antiquity  of  its  appearance,  was  not 
wanting  in  the  least  convenience  that  modern 
habits  rendered  cither  necessary  or  dcsiderable. 

‘This  is  an  old-fashioned  sleeping  npart- 
ment,  general ,’  said  the  young  lord,  ‘but  I 
hope  you  find  nothing  that  makes  you  en- 
vy your  old  tobacco-cask.' 

‘I  am  not  particular  respecting  my  lodg- 
ings,’ replied  the  general:  ‘yet,  were  I to 
make  any  choice,  I would  prefer  this  cham- 
ber by  many  degrees  to  the  gayer  and  more 
modern  air  of  your  family  mansion.  Be- 
lieve me,  that  when  I unite  its  modern  air 
of  comfort  with  its  venerable  antiquity,  and 
recollect  that  it  is  your  lordship’s  property, 
1 shall  feel  better  quarters  here , than  if 
I were  in  the  best  hotel  London  could  afford.' 

‘I  trust  — 1 have  no  doubt  — that  you 
will  find  yourself  as  comfortable  as  I wish 
you,  my  dear  general,’  said  the  young  noble- 
man ; and , again  bidding  his  guest  good 
night,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  with- 
drew. 

The  general  once  more  looked  round  him, 
and,  internally  congratulating  himself  on 
his  return  to  peaceful  life,  the  comforts  of 
which  were  endeared  by  the  recollection  of 
the  hardships  and  dangers  he  had  lately 
sustained,  undressed  himself,  and  prepared 
for  a luxurious  night’s  rest. 

Here,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this  spe- 
cies of  tale,  we  leave  the  general  in  posses- 
sion of  his  apartment  until  the  next  morning. 
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The  company  assembled  for  breakfast  at 
an  early  hoar,  but  without  the  appearance 
of  General  Browne,  who  seemed  tne  guest 
that  Lord  Woodville  was  desirous  of  hon- 
ouring above  all  whom  his  hospitality  had 
assembled  around  him.  He  more  than  once 
expressed  surprise  at  the  general's  absence, 
and  at  last  sent  a servant  to  make  inquiry 
after  him.  The  man  brought  back  inform- 
ation that  General  Browne  had  been  walking 
abroad  since  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
in  defiance  of  the  weather,  which  was  misty 
and  ungenial. 

‘The  custom  of  a soldier,’  said  the  young 
nobleman  to  his  friends;  ‘many  of  them  ac- 
quire habitual  vigilance,  and  cannot  sleep 
after  the  early  hour  at  which  their  duty 
usually  commands  them  to  be  alert.’ 

Yet  the  explanation  which  Lord  Wood- 
ville then  offered  to  the  company  seemed 
hardly  satisfactory’  to  his  own  mind  and  it 
was  in  a fit  of  silence  and  abstraction  that 
he  awaited  the  return  of  the  general.  It 
took  place  near  an  hour  after  the  breakfast 
bell  had  rung  He  looked  fatigued  and  fe- 
verish. His  hair  the  powdering  and  ar- 
rangement of  which  was,  at  this  time,  one 
of  the  most  important  occupations  of  a man’s 
whole  day,  ana  marked  his  fashion  as  much 
as,  iu  the  present  time,  the  tying  of  a cra- 
vat, or  the  want  of  one  — was  dishevelled, 
uncurled,  void  of  powder,  and  dank  with 
dew.  His  clothes  were  huddled  on  with  a 
careless  negligence,  remarkable  in  a military 
man , whose  real  or  supposed  duties  arc 
usually  held  to  include  some  attention  to 
the  toilet ; and  his  looks  were  haggard  and 
ghastly  in  a peculiar  degree. 

‘So  you  have  stolen  n march  upon  us 
this  momiug,  my  dear  general,’  said  Lord 
Woodville;  ‘or  you  have  not  found  your 
bed  so  much  to  your  mind  as  I had  hoped, 
and  you  seemed  to  expect.  How  did  you 
rest  last  night?" 

‘O,  excellently  well  — remarkable  well  — 
never  better  in  my  life,’  said  General  Browne 
rapidly,  and  yet  with  an  air  of  embarrassment, 
which  was  obvious  to  his  friend.  He  then 
hastily  swallowed  a cup  of  tea,  and,  neglect- 
ing or  refusing  whatever  else  was  ottered, 
seemed  to  fall  into  a fit  of  abstraction. 

‘You  will  take  the  gun  to-day,  general?" 
said  his  friend  and  host;  but  had  to  repeat 
the  question  twice  ere  he  received  the  ab- 
rupt answer,  ‘No,  my  lord;  I am  sorry  I 
cannot  have  the  honour  of  spending  another 
day  with  your  lordship:  my  post-horses  are 
ordered,  and  will  be  nere  directly.’ 

All  who  were  present  shewed  surprise, 
and  Lord  Woodville  immediately  replied: 


‘Post-horses,  my  good  friend ! what  can  you 
possibly  want  with  them , when  you  prom- 
ised to  stay  with  me  quietly  for  at  least 
a week?’ 

‘I  believe,’  said  the  general,  obviously 
much  embarrassed,  ‘that  I might,  in  the 
pleasure  of  my  first  meeting  with  your  lord- 
ship,  have  said  something  about  stopping 
here  a few  days;  but  I have  since  found  it 
altogether  impossible’ 

‘That  is  very  extraordinary ,’  answered 
the  young  nobleman.  'You  seemed  squitr 
disengaged  yesterday,  and  you  have  not  had 
a summons  to-day ; for  our  post  has  not  yet 
come  up  "from  the  town,  and  therefore  you 
cannot  have  received  any  letters.' 

General  Browne,  without  giving  any  further 
explanation,  muttered  something  of  indis- 
pensable business,  and  insisted  on  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  his  departure,  in  a man- 
ner which  silenced  all  opposition  on  the 
part  of  his  host,  who  saw  that  his  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  and  forbore  all  farther  im- 
portunity. 

‘At  last,  however,'  he  said,  ‘permit  me, 
my  dear  Browne,  since  go  you  will,  or 
must,  to  shew  you  the  view  from  the  ter- 
race, which  the  mist,  that  is  now  rising, 
will  soon  display.’ 

He  threw  open  a sash  window,  and  step- 
ped down  upon  the  terrace  as  he  spoke. 
The  general  followed  him  mechanically,  but 
seemed  little  to  attend  to  what  his  host 
was  saving,  as  looking  across  an  extended 
and  rick  prospect,  he  pointed  out  the  difler- 
ent  objects  worthy  of  observation.  Thus 
they  moved  on  till  Lord  Woodville  had  at- 
tained his  purpose  of  drawing  his  guest  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company, 
when,  turning  round  upon  him  with  an  air 
of  great  solemnity,  he  addressed  him  thus: 
— Richard  Browne,  my  old  and  very  dear 
friend,  we  are  now  alone  — let  me  conjure 
you  to  answer  me,  upon  the  word  of  a 
friend  and  the  honour  of  a soldier  — how 
did  you  in  reality  rest  during  last  night?' 

‘Most  wretchedly,  indeed,  my  lord,'  an- 
swered the  general,  in  the  same  tone  of  so- 
lemnity; ‘so  miserably,  that  I would  not 
run  the  risk  of  such  a night  a second  time, 
not  only  for  all  the  lands  belonging  to  this 
castle,  but  for  all  the  country  which  I sec 
from  this  elevated  point  of  view. 

‘This  is  most  extraordinary said  the 
young  lord,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  ‘then 
there  must  be  something  in  the  reports 
concerning  that  apartment.’  Again  turning 
to  the  general,  ho  said,  ‘For  God's  sake, 
my  dear  friend,  be  candid  with  me,  and  let 
tne  know  the  disagreeable  particulars  which 
have  befallen  you  under  a roof,  where  with 
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consent  of  the  owner,  you  should  have  met 
nothing  save  comfort.’ 

The  general  seemed  distressed  by  this 
appeal,  and  paused  a moment  before  he 
replied. 

‘My  dear  Ion) ,’  he  at  length  said,  ‘what 
happened  to  me  last  night  is  of  a nature 
so  peculiar  and  so  unpleasant,  that  I could 
hardly  bring  myself  to  detail  it,  even  to 
your  lordship,  were  it  not  that,  independ- 
ently of  my  wish  to  gratify  any  request 
of  yours,  I think  that  sincerity  on  my  part 
may  lead  to  some  explanation  about  a cir- 
cumstance equally  painful  and  mysterious. 
To  others,  tne  communication  I am  about 
to  make  might  place  me  in  the  light  of  a 
weakminded,  superstitious  fool,  who  suffer- 
ed his  own  imagination  to  delude  and  be- 
wilder him ; but  you  have  known  me  in 
childhood  and  youth,  and  will  not  suspect 
me  of  having  adopted  in  manhood  the  fail- 
ings and  frailties  from  which  my  early  years 
were  free.’  Here  he  paused,  and  his  friend 
replied : ‘Do  not  doubt  my  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  your  communication, 
however  strange  it  may  be;  I know  your 
firmness  of  disposition  too  well , to  suspect 
you  could  be  made  the  object  of  imposition, 
and  am  aware  that  your  honour  and  your 
friendship  will  equally  deter  you  from  ex- 
aggerating whatever  you  may  have  witnessed.’ 

‘Well,  then,’  said  the  general,  ‘I  will 
proceed  with  my  story  as  well  as  I can,  re- 
lying upon  your  candour ; and  yet  distinctly 
feeling  that  I would  rather  face  a battery 
than  recall  to  my  mind  the  odious  recollec- 
tions of  last  nignt.’ 

He  paused  a second  time,  and  then  per- 
ceiving that  Lord  Woodville  remained  silent 
and  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  he  com- 
menced, though  not  without  obvious  reluc- 
tance, the  history  of  his  night  adventures 
in  the  Tapestried  Chamber. 

‘I  undressed  and  went  to  bed , so  soon 
as  your  lordship  left  me  yesterday  evening; 
but  the  wood  in  the  chimney,  which  nearly 
fronted  my  bed,  blazed  brightly  and  cheer- 
fully, and,  aided  by  a hundred  exciting  re- 
collections of  my  childhood  and  youth,  which 
had  been  recalled  by  the  unexpected  plea- 
sure of  meeting  your  lordship , prevented 
me  from  falling  immediately  asleep.  I ought, 
however,  to  say,  that  these  reflections  were 
all  of  a pleasant  and  agreeable  kind,  ground- 
ed on  a sense  of  having , for  a time , ex- 
changed the  labour,  fatigues,  and  dangers 
of  my  profession,  for  the  enjoyments  of  a 
aceful  life,  and  the  reunion  of  those 
endly  and  affectionate  ties,  which  1 had 
torn  asunder  at  the  rude  summons  of  war. 

‘While  such  pleasing  reflections  were 


stealing  over  my  mind,  and  gradually  lull- 
ing me  to  slumber,  I was  suddenly  aroused 
by  a sound  like  that  of  the  rustling  of  a 
silken  gown,  and  the  tapping  of  a pair  of 
high -heeled  shoes,  as  it  a woman  were 
walking  in  the  apartment.  Ere  I could 
draw  the  curtain,  to  see  what  the  matter 
was,  the  figure  of  a little  woman  passed 
between  the  bed  and  the  fire.  The  back 
of  this  form  was  turned  to  me,  and  I could 
observe,  from  the  shoulders  and  neck,  it 
was  that  of  an  old  woman  whose  dress  was 
an  old-fashioned  gowh , which,  I think, 
ladies  call  a sacque;  that  is,  a sort  of  robe 
completely  loose  in  the  body,  but  gathered 
into  broad  plaids  upon  the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, which  fall  down  to  the  ground,  and 
terminate  in  a species  of  train. 

‘I  thought  the  intrusion  singular  enough, 
but  never  harboured  for  a moment  the  idea 
that  what  1 saw  was  any  thing  more  than 
the  mortal  form  of  some  old  woman  about 
the  establishment,  who  had  a fancy  to  dress 
like  her  grandmother,  and  who,  having  per- 
haps (as  your  lordship  mentioned  thnt  you 
were  rather  straitened  for  room)  been  dis- 
lodged from  her  chamber  for  my  accom- 
modation, had  forgotten  the  circumstance, 
and  returned,  by  twelve,  to  her  old  haunt. 
Under  this  persuasion,  I moved  myself  in 
bed  and  coughed  a little,  to  make  the  in- 
truder sensible  of  my  being  in  possession 
of  the  premises.  She  turned  slowly  round, 
but,  gracious  Heaven!  my  lord,  what  a 
countenance  did  she  display  to  me!  There 
was  no  longer  any  question  what  she  was, 
or  any  thought  of  her  being  a living  being. 
Upon  a face  which  wore  the  fixed  features 
of  a corpse,  were  imprinted  tho  traces  of 
the  vilest  and  most  hideous  passions  which 
had  animated  her  while  she  lived.  The 
body  of  some  atrocious  criminal  seemed  to 
have  been  given  up  from  the  grave,  and 
the  soul  restored  from  the  penal  fire,  in 
order  to  form , for  a space , a union  with 
the  ancient  accomplice  of  its  guilt.  I start- 
ed up  in  bed  and  sat  upright,  supporting 
myself  on  my  palms,  as  I gazed  on  this 
horrible  spectre.  The  hag  made , as  it 
seemed,  a single  and  swift  stride  to  the  bed 
where  I lay,  and  squatted  herself  down  upon 
it,  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  which  I 
had  assumed  m the  extremity  of  my  horror, 
advancing  her  diabolical  countenance  within 
half  a yard  of  mine,  with  a grin  which 
seemed  to  intimate  the  malice  and  derision 
of  an  incarnate  fiend.’ 

Here  General  Browno  stopped,  and  wiped 
from  his  brow  the  cold  perspiration  with 
which  the  recollection  of  his  horrible  vision 
had  covered  it. 
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‘My  lord,’  he  said,  ‘I  am  no  coward;  I 
have  been  in  all  the  mortal  dangers  inci- 
dental to  my  profession,  and  I may  truly 
boast,  that  no  man  ever  saw  Richard  Browne 
dishonour  the  sword  he  wears ; but,  in  these 
horrible  circumstances,  under  the  eyes,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  almost  in  the  grasp  of  an 
incarnation  of  an  evil  spirit,  all  firmness 
forsook  me,  all  manhood  melted  from  me 
like  wax  in  the  furnace,  and  I felt  my  hair 
individually  bristle.  The  current  of  my  life- 
blood ceased  to  flow,  and  1 sunk  back  in 
a swoon,  as  very  a victim  to  panic  terror 
as  ever  was  a village  girl,  or  a child  of 
ten  years  old.  How  long  I lay  in  this  con- 
dition I cannot  pretend  to  guess. 

‘But  I was  roused  by  the  castle  clock 
striking  one  so  loud,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  were  in  the  very  room.  It  was  some 
time  before  I dared  open  my  eyes,  lest  they 
should  again  encounter  the  horrible  spec- 
tacle. When,  however,  I summoned  cour- 
ago  to  look  up,  she  was  no  longer  visible. 
My  first  idea  was  to  pull  my  bell,  wake 
the  servants,  and  remove  to  a garret  or  a 
hayloft,  to  bo  ensured  against  a second  vi- 
sitation. Nay , I will  confess  the  truth, 
that  my  resolution  was  altered,  not  by  the 
shame  of  exposing  myself,  but  by  the  fear 
that,  as  the  bell-cord  hung  by  the  chim- 
ney. I might,  in  making  my  way  to  it,  be 
again  crossed  by  the  fiendish  hag,  who, 
I figured  to  myself,  might  be  still  lurking 
about  some  corner  of  the  apartment. 

‘1  will  not  pretend  to  describe  what  hot 
and  cold  fever-fits  tormented  me  for  the  rest 
of  the  night,  through  broken  sleep , weary 
vigils,  and  that  dubious  state  which  forms 
the  neutral  ground  between  them  A hundred 
terrible  objects  appeared  to  haunt  me;  but 
there  was  the  great  difference  betwixt  the 
vision  which  I have  described,  and  those 
which  followed,  that  I knew  the  last  to  be 
deceptions  of  my  own  fancy  and  over- ex- 
cited nerves. 

‘Day  at  last  appeared,  and  I rose  from 
my  bed  ill  in  health , and  humiliated  in 
mmd.  I was  ashamed  of  myself  as  a man 
and  a soldier,  and  still  more  so,  at  feeling 
my  own  extreme  desire  to  escape  from  the 
haunted  apartment,  which,  however,  con- 
quered all  other  considerations;  so  that, 
huddling  on  my  clothes  with  the  most  care- 
less haste,  I made  my  escape  from  your 
lordship’s  mansion,  to  seek  in  the  open  air 
some  relief  to  my  nervous  system,  shaken 
as  it  was  by  this  horrible  rencounter  with 
a visitant  — for  such  I must  believe  her  — 
from  the  other  world.  Your  lordship  has 
now  heard  the  cause  of  my  discomposure, 
and  of  my  sudden  desire  to  leave  your 


hospitable  castle.  In  other  places  I trust 
we  may  often  meet;  but  God  protect  me 
from  ever  speuding  a second  night  under 
that  roof!’ 

Strange  as  the  general’s  talc  was , he 
spoke  with  such  an  air  of  deep  conviction, 
that  it  cut  short  all  the  usual  commentaries 
which  are  made  on  such  stories.  Lord 
Woodville  never  once  asked  him  if  he  was 
sure  he  did  not  dream  of  the  apparition,  or 
suggested  any  of  the  possibilities  by  which 
it  is  fashionable  to  explain  apparitions  — 
wild  vagaries  of  the  fancy,  or  deceptions  of 
the  optic  nerves.  On  the  contrary , he 
seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  and 
reality  of  what  he  had  heard;  and,  after  a 
considerable  pause , regretted , with  much 
appearance  of  sincerity,  that  his  early  friend 
should  in  his  house  have  suffered  so  se- 
verely. 

‘I  am  the  more  sorry  for  your  pain,  my 
dear  Browne,’  he  continued,  ‘that  it  is  the 
unhappy,  though  most  unexpected,  result 
of  an  experiment  of  my  own.  You  must 
know,  that  from  my  father  and  grandlather’s 
time,  at  least,  the  apartment  which  was 
assigned  to  you  last  night,  had  been  shut, 
on  account  of  reports  that  it  was  disturbed 
by  supernatural  sights  and  noises.  When 
I came,  a few  weeks  since,  into  possession 
of  the  estate,  1 thought  the  accommodation 
which  the  castle  afforded  for  iny  friends, 
was  not  extensive  enough  to  permit  the  in- 
habitants of  the  invisible  world  to  retain 
possession  of  a comfortable  sleeping  apart- 
ment. I therefore  caused  the  Tapestried 
Chamber,  as  we  call  it,  to  be  opened;  and, 
without  destroying  its  air  of  antiquity,  I 
had  such  new  articles  of  furniture  placed  in 
it  as  become  the.  modern  times.  Yet,  as 
the  opinion  that  the  room  was  haunted  very 
strongly  prevailed  among  the  domestics,  and 
was  known  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
to  many  of  my  friends.  I feared  some  pre- 
judice might  be  entertained  by  the  first  oc- 
cupant of  the  Tapestried  Chamber,  which 
might  tend  to  rovivc  the  evil  report  which 
it  had  laboured  under,  and  so  disappoint 
my  purpose  of  rendering  it  a useful  part  of 
the  house  I must  confess,  my  dear  Browne, 
that  your  arrival  yesterday,  agreeable  to  me 
for  a thousand  reasons  besides,  seemed  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  of  removing 
the  unpleasant  rumours  which  attached  to 
the  room,  since  your  courage  was  indubit- 
able, and  your  mind  free  of  any  preoccupa- 
tion on  the  subject.  I could  not,  therefore, 
have  chosen  a more  fitting  subjoct  for  my 
experiment.’ 

‘Upon  my  life ,’  said  General  Browne, 
somewhat  hastily,  ‘I  am  infinitely  obliged 
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to  your  lordship  — very  particularly  indebted 
indeed.  I am  likely  to  remember,  for  some 
time,  the  consequence  of  the  experiment,  as 
your  lordship  is  pleased  to  call  itf 

•Nay,  now  vou  are  unjust,  my  dear  frienn, 
said  Lord  Woodville;  'you  have  only  to 
reflect  for  a single  moment,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  that  I could  not  augur  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  pain  to  which  you  have  been 
so  unhappily  exposed.  I was  yesterday 
morning  a complete  sceptic  on  the  subject 
of  supernatural  appearances.  Nav,  1 am 
sure,  that  had  I told  you  what  was  said 
about  that  room,  those  very  reports  would 
have  induced  you,  by  your  own  choice,  to 
select  it  for  your  accommodation.  It  was  my 
misfortune,  perhaps  my  error,  but  really 
cannot  bo  termed  my  fault,  that  you  have 
been  afflicted  so  strangely.' 

‘Strangely  indeed!’  said  the  general,  re-  < 
snming  his  good  temper;  ‘and  I acknowl- 
edge that  I have  no  right  to  be  offended 
with  yoor  lordship  for  treating  me  like  what 
I used  to  think  myself  — a man  of  some 
firmness  and  courage.  But  I see  my  post- 
horses  are  arrived,  and  I must  not  detain 
vour  lordship  from  your  amusement.’ 

‘Nay,  my  old  friend,’  said  Lord  Wood- 
ville, ‘since  you  cannot  stay  with  us  an- 
other day,  which  indeed  I can  no  longer 
urge,  give  me  at  least  half  an  hour  more. 
Yon  used  to  love  pictures,  and  I have  a 
gallery  of  portraits,  some  of  them  by  Van- 
dyke, representing  ancestry,  to  whom  this 
property  and  castle  formerly  belonged.  I 
think  that  several  of  them  will  strike  you 
as  possessing  merit.’  General  Browne  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  though  somewhat  un- 
willingly. It  was  evident  he  was  not  to 
breathe  freely  or  at  ease  till  he  had  left 
Woodville  Castle  far  behind  him.  He  could 
not  refuse  bis  friend’s  invitation,  however, 
and  the  less  so,  that  lie  was  a little  ashamed 
of  the  peevishness  which  he  had  displayed 
towards  his  well-meaning  entertainer. 

The  general , therefore,  followed  Lord 
Woodville  through  several  rooms,  into  a 
long  gallery  hung  with  pictures,  which  the 
Utter  pointed  out  to  his  guest,  telling  the 
names,  and  giving  some  account  of  the  per- 
sonages whose  portraits  presented  themselves 
in  progression.  General  Browne  was  but 
little  interested  in  the  detail?  which  the  ac- 
counts conveyed  to  him.  They  were,  in- 
deed, of  the  hind  which  arc  usually  found 
in  an  old  family  gallery.  Here,  was  a cav- 
alier who  had  ruined  the  estate  in  the 
royal  cause ; there,  a fine  lady  who  had  re- 
instated it  by  contracting  a match  with  a 
weallhy  Roundhead.  There,  hung  a gallant 
who  had  been  in  danger  for  corresponding 


with  the  exiled  court  at  Saint  Germain; 
here,  one  who  had  taken  anns  for  William 
at  the  Revolution;  anil  again,  a third  that 
had  thrown  his  weight  alternately  into  the 
scale  of  Whig  and  Tory. 

While  Lord  Woodville  was  cramming 
these  words  into  his  guest's  ear,  ‘against 
the  stomach  of  his  sense,’  they  gained  the 
middle  of  the  gallery,  when  he  beheld  Gen- 
eral Browne  suddenly  start,  and  assume 
an  attitude  of  the  utmost  surprise,  not  un- 
mixed with  fear,  as  his  eyes  were  caught 
and  suddenly  riveted  by  a portrait  of  an  old 
lady  in  a saeque,  the  fashionable  dress  of 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

‘There  she  is!'  he  exclaimed,  ‘there  she 
is,  in  form  and  features,  though  inferior  in 
demoniac  expression,  to  the  accursed  hag 
who  visited  me  last  night.’ 

‘If  that  he  the  case,'  said  the  young 
nobleman,  ‘there  can  remain  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  the  horrible  reality  of  your  appari- 
tion. That  is  the  picture  of  a wretched 
ancestress  of  mine,  of  whose  crimes  a black 
and  fearful  catalogue  is  recorded,  in  a family 
history,  in  my  charter-chest.  The  recital  of 
them  would  be  too  horrible;  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  in  yon  fatal  apartment  incest 
and  unnatural  murder  were  committed.  I 
will  restore  it  to  the  solitndc  to  which  the 
better  judgment  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me  hau  consigned  it;  and  never  shall  any 
one,  so  long  as  I can  prevent  it,  be  exposed 
to  a repetition  of  the  supernatural  horrors 
which  could  shake  such  courage  ns  yours.’ 

Thus  the  friends,  who  had  met  witn  such 
glee,  parted  in  a very  different  mood  — Lord 
Woodville  to  command  the  Tapestried  Cham- 
ber to  be  unmantled,  and  the  door  built  up; 
and  General  Browne  to  seek,  in  some  less 
beautiful  country,  and  with  some  less  digni- 
fied friend , forgetfulness  of  the  painful 
night  which  he  had  passed  in  Woodville 
Castle. 


THE  WAB  OF  I.A  VENDEE. 

The  civil  war  of  La  Vcndde  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  France.  It  was  little  known  in  this 
country  while  it  was  raging;  and  there  is 
much  room  for  censuring  the  ministers  of 
Britain,  who  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  of  obtain- 
ing the  most  important  advantages  for  the 
allied  cause.  We  knew,  indeed , generally, 
in  England,  that  the  royalists  had  a force 
in  part  of  Poitou,  and  that  they  had  several 
encounters  with  the  republicans,  which  had 
terminated  to  their  advantage.  But  few  Eng- 
lish, if  any,  were  fully  aware,  that  while 
every  other  province  in  France  submitted, 
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more  or  less  patiently,  to  the  dominion  of 
Robespierre  and  his  associates,  La  Vendfie, 
a province  hardly  known  to  us  by  name, 
had  on  foot  large  armies  which  fought  pitch- 
ed battles,  gained  decisive  victories,  took 
fortified  towns,  and  more  than  once  might, 
with  a moderate  degree  of  assistance  from 
troops  and  money,  have  perhaps  ended  the 
revolution  by  a march  to  Paris.  It  was 
reasonable  to  infer  that  a country,  capable 
of  such  exertions  in  a cause  almost  deserted 
by  all  France  besides,  had  something  peculiar 
in  its  circumstances;  and  when  we  consider 
the  nature  of  these  peculiarities,  they  will 
be  found  to  form  a great  lesson  both  to 
princes  and  people. 

No  one  will  venture  to  deny  that,  in  the 
last  years  of  Louis  XVI.,  some  great  change 
in  the  old  despotic  constitution  of  France 
was  become  absolutely  necessary.  The  bur- 
dens of  the  state,  which  should  have  been 
equally  discharged  by  all  its  subjects,  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  were  thrown  en- 
tirety on  the  class  of  the  commons,  while 
the  clergy  and  gentry  paid  nothing  to  the 
support  of  the  general  expenditure.  The 
finances  were  in  a state  of  virtual  bankruptcy; 
the  subjects  generally  irritated  at  their  rulers, 
and  desirous  of  reclaiming  those  rights  of 
freemen  from  which  they  were  debarred  by 
the  old  feudal  laws.  This  was  not  a state 
of  things  to  be  endured  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  accordingly,  a change  was  loud- 
ly and  generally  called  for.  Designing  and 
ambitious  men  took  advantage  of  the  nation- 
al fervour  of  the  French  people,  to  drive 
this  spirit  of  laudable  reformation  into  all 
the  excesses  of  the  most  furious  revolution 
which  the  world  ever  saw.  Instead  of  restor- 
ing to  the  people  their  just  liberties,  and 
securing  the  king,  the  church,  and  the  ari- 
stocracy, in  possession  of  such  rights  as 
might  be  consistent  with  a settled  and  well- 
balanced  government,  they  rooted  up  and 
pulled  down  ever)’  thing  which  was  estab- 
lished, overthrew  the  throne,  banished  the 
nobility,  disowned  not  their  church  only,  but 
their  religion  and  Deity,  and,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  toe  vile  miscreants  who  had  created 
this  anarchy,  committed  the  most  horrible 
cruelties  under  the  pretext  of  preserving  lib- 
erty. 

These  demagogues  could  not  have  pos- 
sessed the  power  over  the  passions  of  the 
populace,  necessary  to  the  execution  of  their 
criminal  schoroes,  if,  previous  to  their  revo- 
lution, the  French  aristocracy  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  discharging  those  duties  towards 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  which 
are  necessary  for  cementing  the  union  be- 
twixt the  various  ranks  of  society.  The  noble- 


man or  gentleman  of  property  ought,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  to  reside,  for  a certain  season 
at  least,  on  his  estates.  lie  is  the  natural 
superior,  and  the  best  patron,  of  his  farmers 
and  his  poorer  neighbours.  The  expenditure 
of  his  income  among  them  is  one  source  of 
their  prosperity ; bis  bounty  ought  to  relieve 
them  in  eases  of  distress ; he  is  umpire  of 
their  disputes;  they  nre  companions  and 
assistants  in  his  field  - sports.  Amidst  the 
interchange  of  mutual  good  offices  the  chains 
by  which  the  feudal  system  binds  the  ple- 
beians to  the  nobles,  are  naturally  superseded 
by  the  gentle  and  honourable  ties  of  mutual 
affection  for  mutual  kindness. 

Unhappily  this  order  of  things  had  been 
totally  changed  in  France.  A fatal  policy, 
first  practised  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  had 
seduced  the  wealthier  and  more  dignified 
part  of  the  French  nobles,  la  haute  n oblate, 
as  they  were  termed,  to  place  their  import- 
ance in  a constant  residence  at  court,  and  in 
their  successful  intrigues  for  the  royal  favour. 
The  management  of  their  estates  was  left 
to  stewards ; and  the  tenants  neither  felt  the 
favours,  nor  feared  the  displeasure,  of  a land- 
lord who  left  all  to  his  deputy,  and  whose 
existence  they  knew  only  by  his  draining 
them  of  money.  When  the  two  principal 
classes  of  society  lived  in  this  state  of  dis- 
union, it  was  easy  to  sow  dissension  between 
them,  and  to  exasperate  the  lower  orders 
against  the  nobility  and  gentry,  from  whom 
they  neither  received  favours  nor  experienced 
influence.  There  were  honourable  individual 
exceptions  to  this  general  error,  but  it  pre- 
vailed over  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  French  revolution 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  wholesome 
and  moderate  reformation.  Far  from  being 
able  to  raise,  in  the  provinces  and  on  their 
estates,  such  a force  as  might  have  enabled 
them  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Jacobinical  fury, 
the  nobles  found  often  their  worst  foes  amoDg 
their  own  peasants;  and  were  driven  from 
their  estates  by  the  insurrections  of  their 
very  tenants,  who,  in  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  their  surest  protectors. 
This  tended  much  to  the  increase  of  emigra- 
tion; a fatal  measure  in  itself,  os  seeming 
to  unite  with  the  armies  of  strangers  those 
proprietors,  who  had,  by  birth,  the  deepest 
interest  in  thescountry  about  to  be  invaded. 

La  Venddc  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
stood  in  a peculiar  degree  exempted  from 
that  discord  between  the  peasants  and  the 
nobility,  which  caused  such  melancholy  con- 
sequences through  the  rest  ofFrance.  This 
arose,  in  a great  measure,  out  of  local  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  extensive  country  of  which  La  Vendde 
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is  the  centre,  comprehends  a much  larger 
space  than  properly  bears  that  name,  as  it 
includes  a considerable  portion-of  the  depart- 
ments of  Maine  and  Loire,  of  Loire  lnfd- 
rieure,  and  of  Les  deux  Sevres,  as  well  as 
La  Vendee  proper.  The  soil  is  not  fit  for 
the  plough,  but  admirably  adapted  for  the 
raising  ot  cattle,  and  lies  divided  into  pastures 
of  small  extent,  but  very  rich  in  produce, 
which  are  scattered  among  groves  and  forests, 
so  extensive  that  the  whole  district  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Bocage,  or  Thicket. 
The  peasants  inhabited  each  his  little  sepa- 
rate farm,  all  were  easy  and  independent, 
and  none  possessed  overgrown  wealth.  They 
were  little  oppressed  by  the  public  burdens, 
having  a dispensation  from  the  heaviest,  on 
condition  of  their  maintaining  the  various 
cuts  and  canals  by  which  their  country  is 
drained.  These  canals,  joined  to  the  extreme 
badness  of  the  roads,  the  intervention  of  nu- 
merous hedges  and  thickets,  and  the  frequent 
rains,  render  La  Vendde  very  inaccessible 
unless  to  the  natives,  who,  familiar  with 
these  difficulties,  are  accustomed  to  bound 
over  the  obstacles,  by  means  of  a pole  or 
quarter-staff,  guarded  with  iron,  which  they 
are  wont  to  carry,  and  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  they  sometimes  used  as  a for- 
midable weapon.  They  were  a religious, 
moral,  and  contented  race,  desiring  nothing 
more  than  to  possess  the  enjoyment  of  the 
faith,  laws,  and  possessions,  which  had  be- 
longed to  their  fathers. 

The  noblesse,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
gentry  of  La  Vendde,  had,  like  their  de- 
pendants, a character  belonging  to  the  ancient 
rather  than  to  the  modern  world.  They 
lived  much  on  their  properties,  and  in  a state 
of  primitive  simplicity.  Even  such  as  went 
occasionally  to  Paris,  had  the  good  sense 
to  lay  aside  the  manners  of  the  metropolis, 
and  resume  their  provincial  simplicity,  as 
soon  as  they  returned  to  the  Bocage.  W hen 
the  ladies  went  abroad,  it  was  on  horseback, 
or  in  carriages  drawn  by  bullocks.  When 
the  seigneur  went  to  the  chase,  which  was 
frequent  in  that  woodland  district,  the  peas- 
ants attended,  and  attained  considerable 
dexterity  in  the  art  of  shooting,  besides 
enjoying  the  sport  with  an  appetite  equal 
to  that  of  their  master  himself.  The  payment 
of  rent,  and  their  management  of  farms, 
were  upon  a footing  highly  favourable  for 
the  continuation  of  mutual  regard  between 
the  proprietor  and  tenant,  as  the  interests 
of  both  were  common.  The  tenant  managed 
the  stock  of  cattle,  and  accounted  for  a 
proportion  of  the  profit  to  the  landlord ; and 
thus  they  shared  together  the  prosperity  or 
adversity  of  the  season.  The  farms  seldom 


exceeded  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
in  rent,  and  he  was  a great  proprietor  who 
had  twenty  or  thirty  such  farms;  so  that, 
among  great  and  small,  there  was  but  little 
wealth,  and  no  poverty.  A holiday  was  a 
scene  of  mutual  hospitality  to  gentleman 
and  peasant.  The  family  of  the  latter  danced 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  chateau,  and  the 
seigneur  and  his  family  usually  joined  in 
the  amusement.  Thus,  in  sport  and  in  busi- 
ness. in  pecuniary  interests,  nnd  in  the  rites 
of  religion,  the  gentry  and  peasants  were 
united  together;  and  the  better-instructed 
understandings,  as  well  as  tho  natural  su- 
periority of  the  proprietors,  preserved  that 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes, 
which,  elsewhere  through  France,  had  been 
generally  lost 

It  was  not,  however,  the  influence  of  the 
nobles  which  at  first  raised  the  insurrection. 
Two  other  circumstances  more  immediately 
occasioned  the  rising  of  La  Vendee. 

The  National  Convention  had  imposed 
upon  the  Catholic  clergy  an  oath,  which, 
as  it  declared  them  independent  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome,  was  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  religious  vows  which  they  had  taken 
upon  entering  the  church.  The  great  body 
of  the  clergy  resigned,  or  were  forcibly  de- 
prived of  their  cures,  in  consequence  of  their 
refusing  this  oath;  and  the  Yenddens  saw, 
with  great  indignation,  the  curates,  upon 
whose  religious  instruction  they  relied,  and 
who  had  discharged  their  office  with  much 
paternal  zeal,  displaced  and  exiled,  and  their 
room  supplied  by  persons  less  scrupulous 
in  conscience,  and  consequently  less  correct 
in  morals.  This  gave . great  and  general 
dissatisfaction  amongst  the  peasants  of  the 
Bocage. 

Another  cause  which  more  immediately 
instigated  the  inhabitants  of  La  Vendde  to 
assume  arms,  was  the  attempt  to  enforce 
the  conscription,  and  to  send  the  youth  of 
their  country  to  recruit  the  armies  engaged 
in  foreign  conquests.  For  this  purpose  a 
compulsory  levy  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  was  enforced  over  all  France.  As  the 
Venddens  took  no  interest  in  the  revolution- 
ary motives  by  which  other  provinces  were 
actuated,  and  regarded  with  aversion  and 
horror  the  steps  taken  against  the  established 
church  and  the  person  of  the  king,  they 
were  inaccessible  to  the  motives  which  in- 
duced Franco  at  large  to  submit  to  this 
severe  measure;  and  tho  attempts  to  resist 
it  in  different  quarters,  were  tho  first  cause 
of  their  taking  up  arms.  When  assembled 
in  great  force  of  numbers,  they  chose  officers 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  amongst 
the  nobility,  gave  battle  to  the  regular  forces 
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of  the  republic,  were  not  only  repeatedly 
victorious,  but  showed  great  alertness  in 
rallying  after  defeat,  and  did  infinitely  more 
damage  to  the  republicans  than  was  achieved 
by  the  best  troops  of  the  allied  armies.  In 
their  case , as  in  many  other  instances , the 
intelligence  of  those  whom  they  chose  to  be 
leaders,  together  with  the  desperate  courage 
of  the  Venddens  themselves,  formed  a peculiar 
species  of  tactics,  adapted , at  the  same 
time,  to  the  character  of  the  troops,  and 
local  circumstances  of  the  country.  This 
proved  on  many  occasions  superior  to  the 
discipline  of  regular  forces,  which,  against 
determined  and  active  men,  does  not  always 
give  the  expected  advantages.  Their  prin- 
cipal mode  of  attack  was  by  a species  of 
bush-fighting.  By  a manoeuvre , which 
they  termed  in  their  dialect  segailler , they 
spread  themselves  like  a party  of  sharp- 
shooters, on  every  side  of  the  close  columns 
of  the  enemy,  who  advancing  through  a 
country  in  itself  extremely  difficult,  found 
themselves  assailed  by  a destructive  and 
well-aimed  fire  from  every  quarter,  while 
they  saw  no  tangible  point  on  which  they 
might  direct  an  attack  with  any  chance  of 
decisive  success.  The  cries  of  the  insur- 
gents, the  continued  fire  on  every  point, 
and  their  dispersion  over  so  large  a space, 
appeared  to  double  their  numbers;  anil  if 
at  any  point  the  republicans  disbanded, 
or  showed  symptoms  of  confusion,  the  Ven- 
ddens, led  by  their  most  spirited  duets, 
did  not  hesitate  to  rush  on,  and  complete, 
by  a close  attack,  the  terror  which  they 
had  inspired  by  their  more  distant  style  of 
fighting. 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  dis- 
persing and  rallying  necessary  for  such  a 
mode  of  warfare  required  the  highest  de- 
gree of  individual  zeal  and  intelligence  in 
the  troops  who  practised  it,  since  every 
small  body  of  marksmen,  nay,  in  some  de- 
gree, every  individual  acted  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility in  the  choice  of  his  position,  and 
tne  selection  of  the  favourable  moment  of 
advance  or  rctreat. 

While  the  Venddens  were  in  arms,  and 
triumphant,  there  was  also  a large  army  of 
Bretons  on  foot  for  the  monarchy,  com- 
manded by  the  celebrated  La  C barrette,  and 
which  gained  many  successes.  It  wag  un- 
happy for  their  cause,  that  the  chiefs  of 
these  independent  armies  do  not  appear 
to  have  acted  with  cordiality,  or  upon  united 
views;  otherwise  more  important  advantages 
might  have  been  derived  Irom  their  frequent 
victories.  It  was  also  unfortunate  for  them 
that  the  British  ministers  seem,  as  already 
mentioned,  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the 


benefits  which  might  have  accrued  from  sup- 
plying them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  as 
well  as  with*  a body  of  auxiliary  forces. 
When  the  royalists  were  in  possession  ol 
the  isle  of  Noirmoutier,  this  could  have  been 
accomplished  without  difficulty.  The  only 
serious  attempt  made  to  encourage  these 
brave  men  was  by  the  expedition  of  Quiberon, 
undertaken  after  the  royalist  cause  in  Bre- 
tagne was  lost. 

The  insurrection  of  La  Vendee  began  in 
March,  1793,  and,  considering  it  as  a great 
and  general  war,  terminated  upon  the  defeat 
at  Quiberon,  on  the  20th  of  .July  1795. 

The  mind  is  naturally  led  to  draw  com- 
parisons between  the  civil  wars  of  England 
during  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  revolution  of  Franco  in  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth : and , in  doing  so,  is  struck 
witli  the  similarity  betwixt  the  insurrection 
of  La  Vendde  and  the  war  conducted  by 
Montrose  and  the  Highlanders  in  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

The  parallel , doubtless , is  not  exact  in 
all  its  points.  The  Highlanders  were  brought 
to  the  field  by  their  natural  love  of  war, 
by  their  habitual  use  of  anus,  and  by  the 
patriarchal  attachment  to  their  chiefs.  The 
Venddens,  a peaceful  race,  wero  driven  to 
arms  by  aggressions  on  their  religion  and 
personal  liberties.  The  Highlanders,  com- 
manded by  the  supererainent  genius  of  one, 
of  whom  De  lletz  said,  that  he  best  filled 
up  his  ideal  sketch  of  the  heroes  of  Plutarch, 
extended  their  victories  more  widely,  and 
improved  them  more  successfully,  than  the 
Venddens,  but  sunk  under  a single  defeat. 
The  inhabitants  of  La  Vendde,  commanded 
by  different  chiefs,  did  not  evince  the  same, 
energy  in  improving  success:  but,  relying 
less  on  the  fortune  of  one  man , they 
rallied,  and  were  again  victorious,  after  re- 
peatedly sustaining  the  greatest  reverses. 
The  mode  of  fighting  of  the  Venddens  and 
the  Highlanders  was  different;  the  marks- 
men of  the  Bocage  relying  upon  hush- 
fighting, while  the  mountaineers,  after  giving 
one  volley,  charged  in  small  but  compact 
columns  upon  different  points  of  an  ex- 
tended line,  and  trusted  to  their  superior 
use  of  the  broadsword  in  close  combat. 
Religion,  which  made  a great  feature  in 
the  v endden  war,  was  not  among  the  motives 
which  instigated  the  army  of  Montrose. 
These  are  the  points  of  difference,  but  those 
of  resemblance  are  more  general  and  more 
strongly  marked. 

On  both  these  memorable  occasions,  a 
sequestered  and  primitive  race  arose  against 
the  regular  force  of  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
in  defence  of  the  ancient  institutions  which 
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bad  been  banded  down  by  their  fathers.  In 
both  cases,  high  courage,  natural  sagacity, 
hardiness  of  constitution,  and  activity  of 
person,  rendered  the  insurgents  superior  to 
their  disciplined  adversaries,  in  fierceness  of 
onset,  judiciousness  of  combination,  celerity 
of  marches,  and  the  power  of  enduring  the 
fatigues  of  war.  In  both  cases,  they  ob- 
tained splendid  victories  against  every  odds 
of  numbers,  aggravated  by  want  of  suitable 
arms,  and  especially  of  ammunition. 

These  foresters  of  the  Bocage  equally 
resembled  the  Scottish  mountaineers,  in  the 
disadvantages  which  attended  their  peculiar 
mode  of  warfare.  Being  all  volunteers,  and 
serving  without  pay,  they  conceived  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  leave  the  army  when 
they  pleased,  and  a victory  was,  more  fre- 

3uently  than  a defeat,  the  signal  for  a 
iminution  of  their  force.  The  Vend^cns, 
like  the  Highlanders,  were  unskilled  in  the 
attack  of  fortified  places;  and  several  of 
their  greatest  reverses  wore  sustained  in 
consequence  of  rash  enterprises  of  this 
nature.  In  an  open  country,  favourable 
for  the  action  of  cavalry,  these  primitive 
warriors  engaged  with  less  advantage  than 
in  strong  and  enclosed  grounds.  The 
number  of  independant  chiefs  and  com- 
manders was  apt  to  introduce  discords  into 
their  councils,  which  sometimes  disorganized 
even  the  plans  of'  Montrose,  and  almost 
always  paralyzed  the  exertions  of  the  Vcn- 
ddehs.  To  conclude;  a war  which  did  so 
much  honour  to  the  lenders  who  conducted 
it,  terminated  in  both  cases  in  their  ruin  and 
extinction.  Many  died  by  military  execution, 
or  the  form  of  judicial  process;  their  fa- 
milies were  exiled  or  disinherited ; and  they 
left  behind  no  other  fruits  of  their  success, 
save  the  glory  they  had  won. 


LOUIS  XI.  AND  CHARLES  THE  BOLD. 

The  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
prepared  a tram  of  future  events,  that  ended 
by  raising  France  to  that  state  of  formidable 
power,  which  has  over  since  been,  from  time 
to  time,  the  principal  object  of  jealousy  to 
the  other  European  nations.  Before  that 
period,  she  had  to  struggle  for  her  very 
existence  with  the  English,  already  possessed 
of  her  fairest  provinces;  while  the  utmost 
exertions  of  her  King,  and  the  gallantry  of 
her  natives,  could  scarce  protect  the  re- 
mainder from  a foreign  yoke.  Neither  was 
this  her  sole  danger.  The  Princes  who 
possessed  the  grand  fiefs  of  the  crown,  and, 
in  particular,  tbo  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Bretagne,  had  come  to  wear  their  feudal 
bonds  bo  lightly,  that  they  had  no  scruple 


in  lilting  the  standard  against  their  liege 
and  sovereign  lord,  the  King  of  France,  on 
the  slightest  pretences.  When  at  peace,  they 
reigned  as  absolute  princes  in  their  own 
provinces;  and  the  House  of  Burgundy, 
possessed  of  the  district  so  called,  together 
with  the  fairest  and  richest  part' of  Flanders, 
was  of  itself  so  wealthy,  and  so  powerful, 
as  to  yield  nothing  to  the  crown,  either  in 
splendour  or  in  strength. 

In  imitation  of  the  grand  feudatories, 
each  inferior  vassal  of  the  crown  assumed 
as  much  independence  as  his  distance  from 
the  sovereign  power,  the  extent  of  his  fief, 
or  the  strength  of  his  residence,  enabled 
him  to  maintain ; and  these  petty  tyrants, 
no  longer  amenable  to  the  exercise  of  the 
law,  perpetrated  with  impunity  the  wildest 
excesses  of  fantastic  oppression  and  cruelty. 
In  Auvergne  alone,  a report  was  made  of 
more  than  three  hundred  of  these  independ- 
ent nobles,  to  whom  incest,  murder,  and 
rapine,  were  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar 
actions. 

Besides  these  evils,  another,  springing  out 
of  the  long  continued  wars  betwixt  the 
French  and  English,  added  no  small  misery 
to  this  distracted  kingdom.  Numerous  bo- 
dies of  soldiers  collected  into  bands,  under . 
officers  chosen  by  themselves,  from  among 
the  bravest  and  most  successful  adventurers, 
had  heen  formed  in  various  parts  of  France 
out  of  the  refuse  of  all  other  countries.  These 
hireling  combatants  sold  their  swords  for  a 
time  to  the  best  bidder;  and,  where  such 
offer  was  wanting,  they  made  war  on  their 
own  account,  seizing  castles  and  towers, 
which  they  used  as  the  places  of  their  retreat, 

— making  prisoners,  and  ransoming  them, 

— exacting  tribute  from  the  open  villages  and 
the  country  around  them,  — and  acquiring, 
by  every  species  of  rapine,  the  appropriate 
epithets  of  Tundeurs  and  Ecorcneurs,  that 
is  Clippers  and  Flayers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  and  miseries 
arising  from  so  distracted  a state  of  public 
affairs,  reckless  and  profuse  expence  distin- 
guished the  courts  of  the  lesser  nobles  as 
well  ns  of  the  superior  princes;  and  their 
dependents,  in  imitation,  expended  in  rude, 
but  magnificent  display,  the  wealth  which 
they  extorted  from  the  people.  A tone  of 
romantic  and  chivalrous  gallantry  (which, 
however,  was  often  disgraced  by  unbounded 
license),  characterized  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes;  and  the  language  of  knight- 
errantry  was  yet  used,  and  its  observances 
followed,  thongb  the  pure  spirit  of  honour- 
able love,  and  benevolent  enterprize.  which 
it  inculcates,  hail  ceased  to  qualify  and 
atone  for  its  extravagancies.  The  jousts 
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ami  tournaments,  the  entertainment  and 
revel#,  which  each  petty  court  displayed,  in- 
vited to  France  every  wandering  adventurer; 
and  it  was  seldom  that,  when  arrived  there, 
he  failed  to  employ  his  rash  courage,  and 
headlong  spirit  of  entreprize,  in  actions  for 
which  his  happier  native  country  afforded 
no  free  stage. 

At  this  period,  and  as  if  to  save  this 
fair  realm  from  the  various  woes  with  which 
it  was  menaced , the  tottering  throne  was 
ascended  by  Louis  XL,  whose  character, 
evil  as  it  was  in  itself,  met,  combated,  and 
in  great  degree  neutralized,  the  mischiefs  of 
the  time  — as  poisons  of  opposing  qualities 
are  said,  in  ancient  books  of  medicine,  to 
have  the  power  of  counteracting  each  other. 

Brave  enough  for  every  useful  and  poli- 
tical purpose,  Louis  had  not  a spark  of 
that  romantic  valour,  or  of  the  pride  con- 
nected with,  and  arising  out  of  it,  which 
fought  on  for  the  point  of  honour,  when 
the  point  of  utility  had  been  long  gained. 
Calm,  crafty,  and  profoundly  attentive  to  his 
own  interest,  lie  made  every  sacrifice,  both 
of  pride  and  passion,  which  could  interfere 
with  it.  He  was  careful  in  disguising  his 
real  sentiments  and  puiposes  from  all  who 
approached  him,  and  frequently  used  the 
expressions,  ‘that  the  king  knew  not  how 
to  reign,  who  knew  not  how  to  dissemble; 
and  that,  for  himself,  if  he  thought  his  vety 
cap  knew  his  secrets , he  would  throw  it 
into  the  fire.'  No  man  of  his  own,  or  of 
any  other  time,  better  understood  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  frailties  of  others,  and 
when  to  avoid  giving  any  advantage  by  the 
untimely  indulgence  of  liis  own. 

He  was  by  nature  vindictive  and  cruel, 
even  to  the  extent  of  finding  pleasure  in  the 
frequent  executions  which  he  commanded. 
But,  ns  no  touch  of  mercy  ever  induced 
him  to  spare,  when  ho  could  with  safety 
condemn,  so  no  sentiment  of  vengeance 
ever  stimulated  him  to  a premature  violence. 
He  seldom  sprung  on  his  prev  till  it  was 
fairly  within  his  grasp,  and  till  all  chance 
of  rescue  was  in  vain;  and  his  movements 
were  so  studiously  disguised,  that  bis  success 
was  generally  what,  first  announced  to  the 
world  what  object  he  had  been  manoeuvring 
to  attain. 

In  like  manner,  the  avarice  of  Louis  gave 
way  to  apparent  profusion,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  bribe  the  favourite  or  minister 
of  a rival  prince  for  averting  any  impending 
attack,  or  to  break  up  any  alliance  confede- 
rated against  him.  He  was  fond  of  license 
and  pleasure;  but  neither  beauty  nor  the  ' 
chase,  though  both  were  ruling  passions, 
ever  withdrew  him  from  the  most  regular  j 


attendance  to  public  business  and  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom.  His  knowledge  of  mankind 
was  profound,  and  he  had  sought  it  in  the 
private  walks  of  life,  in  which  he  often  per- 
sonally mingled;  and,  though  personally 
proud  and  haughty,  he  hesitated  not,  with 
an  inattention  to  the  arbitrary  divisions  of 
society,  which  was  then  thought  something 
portentously  unnatural,  to  raise  from  the 
lowest  rank  men  whom  he  employed  on  the 
most  important  duties,  and  knew  so  well 
how  to  ehoose  them,  that  he  was  rarely 
disappointed  in  their  qualities 

Yet  there  were  contradictions  in  the  na- 
ture of  this  artful  and  able  monarch;  for 
humanity  is  never  uniform.  Himself  the 
most  false  and  insincere  of  mankind,  some 
of  the  greatest  errors  of  his  life  arose  from 
too  rash  a confidence  in  the  honour  und 
integrity  of  others.  When  these  errors  took 
place,  they  seem  to  have  arisen  from  an 
over-refined  system  of  policy,  which  induced 
l^ouis  to  assume  the  appearance  of  undoubtr 
ing  confidence  in  those  whom  it  was  his 
object  to  overreach ; for,  in  his  general  con- 
duct, he  was  as  jealous  aud  suspicious  as 
any  tyrant  who  ever  lived. 

Two  other  points  may  be  noticed,  to  com- 
plete the  sketch  of  this  formidable  character, 
who  rose  among  the  rude  chivalrous  sover- 
eigns of  the  period  to  the  rank  of  a keeper 
among  wild  beasts,  who',  by  superior  wis- 
j dom  and  policy,  by  distribution  of  food, 
and  some  discipline  by  blows,  comes  finally 
i to  predominate  over  those,  who,  if  unsub- 
jected by  his  arts,  would  by  main  strength 
have  torn  him  to  pieces 

The  first  of  these  attributes  was  Louis’ 
excessive  superstition,  a plague  with  which 
Heaven  often  afflicts  those  who  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  religion.  The  re- 
morse arising  from  his  evil  actions,  Louis 
never  endeavoured  to  appease  by  arty  relax- 
ation in  his  Machiavellian  stratagems,  but 
laboured,  in  vain,  to  sooth  and  silence  that 
painful  feeling  by  superstitious  observances, 
severe  penance,  and  profuse  gifts  to  the  ec- 
clesiastics. The  second  property,  with  which 
tho  first  is  sometimes  found  strangely  united, 
was  a disposition  to  low  pleasures  and 
obscure  debauchery.  The  wisest,  or  at  least 
the  most  crafty  Sovereign  of  his  time,  was 
fond  of  ordinary  life,  and,  being  himself  a 
man  of  wit,  enjoyed  the  jests  and  repartees 
of  social  conversation  more  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  other  points  of  bis 
character.  He  even  mingled  in  the  comic 
adventures  of  obscure  intrigue,  with  a free- 
dom scarce  consistent  with  the  habitual 
and  guarded  jealousy  of  his  character;  and 
was  so  fond  of  this  species  of  humble 
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gallantry,  that  he  caused  a number  of  its 
gay  and  licentious  anecdotes  to  be  enrolled 
in  a collection  well  known  to  book-collect- 
ors, in  whcfee  eyes  (and  tbe  work  is  unfit 
for  any  other)  the  right  edition  is  very  pre- 
cious. 

Bv  means  of  this  monarch's  powerful  and 
prudent,  though  most  unamiable  character, 
it  pleased  Heaven,  who  works  by  the  tem- 
pest as  well  as  by  the  soft  small  rain,  to 
restore  to  the  great  French  nation  the  bene- 
fits of  civil  government,  which,  at  the  time 
of  his  accession,  they  had  nearly  lost  alto- 
gether. 

Ere.  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  Louis  had 
iven  evidence  of  his  vices  rather  than  of 
is  talents.  His  first  wife,  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  was  ‘done  to  death  by  slanderous 
tongues’  in  her  husband’s  court,  where,  with- 
out his  encouragement,  no  word  had  been 
breathed  against  that  amiable  and  injured 
princess.  He  had  been  an  ungrateful  and 
a rebellious  son,  at  one  time  conspiring  to 
seize  his  father’s  person,  and  at  another, 
levying  open  war  against  him.  For  the 
first  offence,  he  was  banished  to  his  appa- 
nage of  Dauphin^,  which  he  governed  with 
much  sagacitv  — for  the  second,  he  was  dri- 
ven into  absolute  exile,  and  forced  to  throw 
himself  on  the  niercv,  and  almost  the  cha- 
rity, of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  son, 
where  he  enjoyed  hospitality,  afterwards 
indifferently  requited,  until  the  death  of  his 
father  in  14C1.  * 

In  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  Louis 
was  almost  overpowered  by  a league  form- 
ed against  him  by  the  great  vassals  of 
France,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  or 
rather  his  son,  the  Count  de  Charolois,  at 
its  head.  They  levied  a powerful  army, 
blockaded  Paris,  fought  a battle  of  doubtful 
event  under  its  very  walls,  and  put  the 
French  Monarchy  on  the  brink  of  actual 
destruction.  It  usually  happens  in  such  cases, 
that  the  most  sagacious  general  of  the  two 
gains  the  real  fruit,  though  perhaps  not  the 
martial  fame,  of  the  disputed  field.  Louis, 
who  had  shewn  great  personal  bravery 
during  the  battle  of  Montlhdry , was  able, 
by  his  prudence,  to  avail  himself  of  its  un- 
decided event,  as  if  it  had  been  a victory 
on  his  side.  He  temporized  until  the 
enemy  had  broken  up  tneir  leaguer,  and 
shewed  so  much  dexterity  in  sowing  jea- 
lousies among  those  great  powers,  that  their 
alliance  ‘for  the  public  weal’,  as  they  term- 
ed it,  but,  in  reality,  for  the  overthrow  of 
all  but  the  external  appearance  of  the  French 
monarchy,  broke  to  pieces,  and  was  never 
again  renewed  in  a manner  so  formidable. 
From  this  period,  for  several  years  Louis, 


relieved  of  all  danger  from  England,  by  the 
Civil  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was 
engaged,  like  an  unfeeling  but  able  physi- 
cian, in  curing  the  wounds  of  the  body 
politic,  or  rather  in  stopping,  now  by  gentle 
remedies,  now  by  the  use  of  fire  and  steel, 
the  progress  of  those  mortal  gangrenes  with 
which  it  was  then  infected.  The  brigandage 
of  the  Free  Companies,  and  the  unpunished 
oppressions  of  the  nobility,  he  laboured  to 
lessen , since  he  could  not  actually  stop 
them;  and  gradually,  by  dint  of  unrelaxed 
attention,  he  gained  some,  addition  to  his 
own  regal  authority,  or  effected  some  dimi- 
nution of  those  \m  which  it  was  counter- 
balanced. 

Still  the  king  of  France  was  surrounded 
by  doubt  and  danger.  Tbe  members  of 
the  league  ‘for  tbe  public  weal’,  though  not 
in  unison,  were  in  existence,  and  that 
scotched  snake  might  reunite  and  become 
dangerous  again.  But  a worse  danger  was 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, then  one  of  the  greatest  Princes  of 
Europe,  and  little  diminished  in  rank  by 
the  very  precarious  dependence  of  his  duchy 
upon  the  crown  of  France. 

Charles,  surnamed  the  Bold,  or  rather 
the  Audacious,  for  his  courage  was  allied 
to  rashness  and  frenzy,  then  wore  the  ducal 
coronet  of  Burgundy,  which  he  burned  to 
convert  into  n royal  and  independent  regal 
crown.  The  character  of  this  Duke  was  in 
every  respect  the  direct  contrast  to  that  of 
Louis  XL 

The  former  was  calm,  deliberate,  and 
crafty,  never  prosecuting  a desperate  enter- 
rize,  and  never  abandoning  a probable  one, 
owever  distant  the  prospect  of  success. 
The  genius  of  the  Duke  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. He  rushed  on  danger  because  he 
loved  it,  and  on  difficulties  because  he  des- 
pised them.  As  Louis  never  sacrificed  his 
interest  to  his  passion,  so  Charles,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  sacrificed  his  passion,  or 
even  his  humour,  to  any  other  considera- 
tions. Notwithstanding  the  near  relation- 
ship that  existed  between  them,  and  the 
support  which  the  Duke  and  his  father  had 
afforded  to  Louis  in  his  exile  when  Dauphin, 
there  was  mutual  contempt  and  hatred  be- 
twixt them.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  des- 
pised the  cautious  policy  of  the  King,  and 
imputed  to  the  faintness  of  his  courage, 
that  he  sought  by  leagues,  purchases,  and 
other  indirect  means , those  advantages, 
which,  in  his  place,  he  would  have  snatch- 
ed with  an  armed  hand;  and  he  hated  him, 
not  only  for  the  ingratitude  he  had  mani- 
fested for  former  kindnesses,  and  for  per- 
sonal injuries  and  imputations  which  the 
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ambassadors  of  Lonis  bad  cast  upon  him, 
when  his  father  was  vet  alive,  but  also,  and 
especially,  because  of  the  support  which 
he  afforded  in  Becret  to  the  discontented 
citizens  of  Ghent,  Liege,  and  other  great 
towns  in  Flanders.  These  turbulent  cities, 
jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  proud  of 
their  wealth,  frequently  were  in  a state  of 
insurrection  against  their  liege  lords  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  never  failed  to 
find  under-hand  countenance  at  the  Court 
of  Louis,  who  embraced  every  opportunity 
of  fomenting  disturbance  within  the  do- 
minions of  his  overgrown  vassal. 

The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Duko 
were  retaliated  by  Louis  with  equal  energy, 
though  he  used  a thicker  veil  to  conceal  his 
sentiments.  It  was  impossible  for  a man 
of  his  profound  sagacity  not  to  despise  the 
stubborn  obstinacy  which  never  resigned 
it*  purpose,  however  fatal  perseverance 
might  prove,  and  the  headlong  impetuosity, 
which  commenced  its  career  without  allow- 
ing a moment's  consideration  for  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  encountered.  Yet  the  King 
hated  Charles  even  more  than  he  contemn- 
ed him,  and  his  scorn  and  hatred  were  the 
more  intense,  that  they  were  mingled  with 
fear ; for  he  knew  that  the  onset  of  the 
inad  bull,  to  whom  he  likened  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  must  ever  be  formidable, 


though  the  animal  makes  it  with  shut  eyes. 
It  was  not  alone  the  wealth  of  the  Burgun- 
dian provinces,  the  discipline  of  the  war- 
like inhabitants,  and  the  mass  of  their 
crowded  population,  which  the  King  dread- 
ed, for  the  personal  qualities  of  their  leader 
had  also  much  in  them  that  was  danger- 
ous. The  very  soul  of  braver)’,  which  he 
pushed  to  the  verge  of  rashness,  and  beyond 
it  — profuse  in  expenditure  - splendid 
in  his  court,  his  person  and  his  retinue,  in 
all  which  he  displayed  the  hereditary  mag- 
nificence of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  Char- 
les the  Bold  drew  into  bis  service  almost 
all  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  age,  whose  tem- 
per was  congenial ; and  Louis  saw  too 
clearly  what  might  be  attempted  and  exe- 
cuted by  such  a train  of  desperate  resolutes, 
following  a leader  of  a character  as  un- 
governable as  their  own. 

There  was  yet  another  circumstance  which 
increased  the  animosity  of  Louis  towards 
his  overgrown  vassal;  for  he  owed  him 
favours  which  he  never  meant  to  repay, 
and  was  under  the  frequent  necessity  of 
temporizing  with  him.  and  even  of  enduring 
burets  of  petulant  insolence,  injurious  to 
the  regal  dignity,  without  being  able  to 
treat  him  as  other  than  his  ‘fair  cousin  of 
Burgundy*. 


WILLIAM  CARLETON. 


William  Cnrleton,  the  son  of  a poor  peasant,  was  born 
at  Prillisk  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  1798 ; his  father  al- 
thoofh  in  a low  station  of  life  was  a highly  gifted  man, 
and  his  mother  poaaeeied  a most  exquisite  voice,  and  was 
skilled  In  the  music  of  her  country.  Born  of  such  parents 
It  Is  not  astonishing  that  Carlcton  should  bo  possessed  of 
natural  genius;  he  received  some  little  education,  and 
hi*  parous  resolved  to  send  him  to  Munster  to  eoahle 
him  to  continue  It,  but  the  young  lad,  having  accom- 
plished half  of  his  journey,  turned  homosick , and  bent 
his  steps  townrds  his  native  town  again.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  became  under-schoolmastcr  in  a small  clas- 
sical institution , in  which  situation  he  remained  two 
years.  The  accidental  perusal  of  Gil  Bias  so  stimulated 


his  love  of  adventuro,  that  he  left  the  town  and  went  to 
Dublin  where  he  arrived  with  only  2 s.  6 d.  in  his  pocket, 
resolved  to  commence  a literary  career;  and  soon  after 
published  ‘Traits  and  Stories*  which  met  with  great  ap- 
probation. In  1832  he  edited  a 2ml  scries  of  these  tales 
of  north  Irish  life  which  was  equally  well  received.  In 
1839  be  pnbllshed  an  Irish  tale,  entitled  'Fardorougha 
the  Miser,  or  the  Convicts  of  Lisnamona*,  in  which  the 
passion  of  Avarice  is  strikingly  pictured.  ‘The  Fawn 
of  Spring  Vale’,  ‘The  Clarionet*  and  other  Talcs  appear- 
ed in  1841.  Iu  all  his  works  he  show*  that  ho  under- 
stands the  character  of  his  nation,  and  he  has  admirably 
depicted  their  manners. 


PICTURE  OF  AN  IRISH  VILLAGE  AND  SCHOOL 
HOUSE. 

The  village  of  Findramorc  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a long  green  hill,  the  outline 
of  which  formed  a low  arch,  as  it  rose  to 
the  eye  against  the  horizon.  This  hill  was 
studded  with  clumps  of  beeches,  and  some- 
times enclosed  as  a meadow.  In  the  month 
of  July,  when  the  grass  on  it  was  long, 
many  an  hour  have  I spent  in  solitnrv  en- 
joyment, watching  the  wavy  motion  produced 
upon  its  pliant  surface  by  the  sunny  winds, 


or  the  flight  of  the  cloud  shadows,  like 
gigantic  phantoms,  as  they  swept  rapidly 
over  it,  whilst  the  murmur  of  the  rocking 
trees,  and  the  glancing  of  their  bright 
leaves  in  the  sun,  produced  a heartfelt  plea- 
sure, the  very  memory  of  which  rises  in  my 
imagination  like  some  fading  recollection 
of  a brighter  world. 

At  the  foot  of  this  hill  ran  a clear  deep- 
banked  river,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
slip  of  rich  level  meadow,  and  on  the  other 
by  a kind  of  common  for  the  village  geese, 
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whoso  white  feathers  daring  the  summer 
season  lay  scattered  over  its  green  surface. 
It  was  also  the  play-ground  for  the  boys  of 
the  village  school ; lor  there  ran  that  part 
of  the  nver  which,  with  very  correct  judg- 
ment, the  urchins  bad  selected  as  their 
bathing-place.  A little  slope  or  watering- 
ground  in  the  bank  brought  them  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  where  the  bottom  fell 
away  into  the  fearful  depths  of  the  whirl- 
pool under  the  hanging  oak  on  the  other 
bank.  Well  do  I remember  the  first  time 
I ventured  to  swim  across  it,  and  even  yet 
do  I see  in  imagination  thojwo  bunches  of 
water  flagons  on  which  the  inexperienced 
swimmers  trusted  themselves  in  the  water. 

About  two  hundred  yards  above  this,  the 
boreen 1 which  led  from  the  village  to  the 
main  road  crossed  the  river  by  one  of  those 
old  narrow  bridges  whose  arches  rise  like 
round  ditches  across  the  road  — an  almost 
impassable  barrier  to  horse  and  car.  On 
passing  the  bridge  in  a northern  direction, 
you  found  a range  of  low  thatched  houses 
on  each  side  of  the  road ; and  if  one  o’clock, 
the  hour  of  dinner,  drew  near,  you  might 
observe  columns  of  blue  smoke  curling  up 
from  a row  of  chimneys,  some  made  of 
wicker  creels  plastered  over  with  a rich  coat 
of  mud , some  of  old  narrow  bottomless 
tubs,  and  others,  with  a greater  appearance 
of  tasto,  ornamented  with  thick  circular 
ropes  of  straw  sewed  together  like  bees'  skeps 
with  the  peel  of  a brier;  and  many  having 
nothing  but  the  open  vent  above.  But  the 
smoke  by  no  means  escaped  by  its  legiti- 
mate aperture,  for  you  might  observe  little 
clouds  of  it  bursting  out  of  the  doors  and 
windows;  the  panes  of  the  latter  being  most- 
ly stopped  at  other  times  with  old  hats  and 
rags,  were  now  left  entirely  open  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  a free  escape. 

Before  the  doors,  on  right  and  left,  was 
a series  of  dunghills,  each  with  its  conco- 
mitant sink  of  green  rotten  water;  and  if  it 
happened  that  a stout-looking  woman  with 
watery  eyes,  and  a yellow  cap  hung  loosely 
npon  her  matted  locks , came,  with  a chub- 
by urchin  on  one  arm  and  a pot  of  dirty 
water  in  her  hand,  its  unceremonious  ejec- 
tion in  the  aforesaid  sink  would  be  apt  to 
send  you  up  the  village  with  your  finger 
and  thumb  (for  what  purpose  you  would 
yourself  perfectly  understand)  closely,  but 
not  knowingly,  applied  to  your  nostrils. 
But,  independently  of  this,  you  would  be 
apt  to  have  other  reasons  for  giving  your 
horse,  whose  heels  are  by  this  time  sur- 
rounded by  a dozen  of  barking  curs,  and 
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the  same  number  of  shouting  urchins,  a 
I pretty  sharp  touch  of  the  spurs,  as  well  as 
for  complaining  bitterly  of  the  odour  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  no  landscape  without 
figures;  and  you  might  notice  — if  you  arc, 
as  I suppose  you  to  be,  a man  of  observa- 
tion — in  every  sink  as  you  pass  aloDg  a 
‘slip  of  a pig*  stretched  in  the  middle  of 
the  mud,  the  very  beau  ideal  of  luxury,  giv- 
ing occasionally  a long  luxuriant  grunt, 
highly  expressive  of  his  enjoyment;  or  per- 
haps an  old  farrowor,  lying  in  indolent  re- 
pose, with  half  a dozen  young  ones  jostl- 
ing each  other  for  their  draught,  and  punch- 
ing her  belly  with  their  little  snouts,  reckless 
of  the  fumes  they  are  creating ; whilst  the 
loud  crow  of  the  cock,  as  he  confidently 
flaps  his  wings  on  his  own  dunghill,  gives 
the  warning  note  for  the  hour  of  dinner. 

As  you  advance,  you  will  also  perceive 
several  faces  thrust  out  of  the  doors,  and 
rather  than  miss  a sight  of  you,  a grotesque, 
visage  peeping  by  a short  cut  through  the 
paneless  windows,  or  a tattered  female  Hy- 
ing to  snatch  up  her  urchin  that  has  been 
tumbling  itself  heels  up  in  the  dust  of  the 
road,  lest  ‘the  gintleman’s  horse  might  ride 
over  it;’  and  if  you  happen  to  look  behind, 
you  may  observe  a shaggy-headed  youth  in 
tattered  frize,  with  one  hand  thrust  indo- 
lently in  his  breast,  standing  at  the  door 
in  conversation  with  the  inmates,  a broad 
grin  of  sarcastic  ridicule  on  bis  face,  in  the 
act  of  breaking  a joke  or  two  upon  your- 
self or  your  horse;  or  perhaps  your  jaw 
may  be  saluted  with  a lump  of  clay,  just 
hard  enough  not  to  fall  asunder  as  it  flies, 
cast  by  some  ragged  gorsoon  from  behind 
a hedge,  who  squats  himself  in  a ridge  of 
corn  to  avoid  detection. 

Seated  upon  a hob  at  the  door  you  may 
observe  a toil-worn  man  without  coat  or 
waistcoat,  his  red  muscular  sunburnt  shoul- 
der peering  through  the  remnant  of  a shirt, 
mending  his  shoes  with  a piece  of  twisted 
flax,  called  a lingel,  or  perhaps  sewing  two 
fooflc&s  stockings,  or  martyeens,  to  bis  coat, 
as  a substitute  for  sleeves. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  usually  fring- 
od  with  nettles,  you  will  see  a solitary  la- 
bourer, working  with  that  carelessness  and 
apathy  that  characterise  an  Irishman  when 
ho  labours  for  himxelf , leaning  upon  liis 
spade  to  look  after  you,  and  glad  of  any 
excuso  to  be  idle. 

The  houses,  however,  are  not  all  such  as 
I have  described  — far  from  it.  You  see 
here  and  there , between  the  more  humble 
cabins,  a stoat  comfortable-looking  farm- 
house with  ornamental  thatching  and  well- 
glazed  windows;  adjoining  to  which  is  a 
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hay-yard  witli  five  or  six  large  stacks  of 
corn , well-trimmed  and  roped , and  a fine 
yellow  weather-beaten  old  hay-rick , half- 
cut — not  taking  into  account  twelve  or 
thirteen  circular  strata  of  stones  that  mark 
out  the  foundations  on  which  others  had 
been  raised.  Neither  is  the  rich  smell  of 
oaten  or  wheaten  bread,  which  the  good- 
wife  is  baking  on  the  griddle,  unpleasant 
to  your  nostrils;  nor  would  the  bubbling  of 
a large  pot,  in  which  you  might  see,  should 
you  chance  to  enter,  a prodigious  square  of 
fat,  yellow,  and  almost  transparent  bacon 
tumbling  about,  be  an  unpleasant  object; 
truly,  as  it  hangs  over  a large  fire,  with 
well-swept  hearthstone,  it  is  in  good  keep- 
ing with  the  white  settle  and  chairs,  and 
the  dresser  with  noggins,  wooden  trenchers, 
and  pewter  dishes,  perfectly  clean,  and  as 
well  polished  as  a French  courtier. 

As  you  leave  the  village,  you  have,  to 
the  left,  a view  of  the  hill  which  I have 
already  described,  and  to  the  right  a level 
expanse  of  fertile  country,  bounded  by  a 
good  view  of  respectable  mountains  peering 
decently  into  the  sky;  and  in  a line  that 
forms  an  acute  angle  from  the  point  of  the 
road  where  you  ride,  is  a delightful  valley, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  shines  a pretty  lake  ; 
and  a little  beyond,  on  the  slope  of  a green 
hill,  rises  a splendid  house,  surrounded  by 
a park  well-wooded  and  stocked  with  deer. 
You  have  now  topped  the  little,  hill  above 
tho  village,  and  a straight  line  of  level  road, 
a mite  long,  goes  forward  to  a country 
town  which  lies  immediately  behind  that 
white  church  with  its  spire  cutting  into  the 
sky  before  you.  You  descend  on  the  other 
side,  and  having  advanced  a few  perches, 
look  to  the  left,  where  you  see  a long 
thatched  chapel,  only  distinguished  from  a 
dwelling-house  by  its  want  ot  chimneys,  and 
a small  stone  cross  that  stands  on  the  top 
of  the  eastern  gable ; behind  it  is  a grave- 
yard, and  beside  it  a snug  public-house, 
well  white-washed ; then,  to  jtne  right,  you 
observe  a door  apparently  in  the  side  of  a 
clay  bank,  which  rises  considerably  above 
the  pavement  of  the  road.  What!  you  ask 
yourself,  can  this  be  a human  habitation? 
But  ere  yon  have  time  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, a confused  buzz  of  voices  from  within 
reaches  your  ear,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
little  gorsoon  with  a rod  close-cropped  head 
and  Milesian  face,  having  in  his  hand  a short 


white  stick,  or  the  thigh-bone  of  a horse, 
which  vou  at  once  recognise  as  ‘the  pass’ 
of  a village  school , gives  you  the  full  in- 
formation. He  has  an  ink-horn , covered 
with  leather,  dangling  at  the  button-hole 
(for  he  has  long  since  played  away  the 
buttons)  of  his  frize  jacket  — his  mouth  is 
circumscribed  with  a streak  of  ink  — his  pen 
is  stuck  knowingly  behind  his  ear  — his 
shins  arc  dotted  over  with  fire-blisters,  black, 
red,  and  blue  — on  each  heel  a kibe  — his 
‘leather  crackers’  — videlicet , breeches  — 
shrunk  up  upon  him , nnd  only  reaching  as 
far  down  as  the  caps  of  his  knees.  Having 
spied  you , he  places  his  hand  over  his 
brows,  to  throw  back  the  dazzling  light  of 
the  sun,  and  peers  at  you  from  under  it, 
till  he  breaks  out  into  a laugh,  exclaiming, 
half  to  himself,  half  to  you  — 

‘You  a gintleman!  — no,  nor  one  of  your 
breed  never  was,  you  procthorin’  thief  you!’ 
You  are  now  immediatelv  opposite,  the 
door  of  the  seminary,  when  balf  a dozen  of 
those  seated  next  it  notice  you. 

‘Oh,  sir,  here’s  a gintleman  on  a horse! 
— masthor,  sir,  here’s  a gintleman  on  a 
horse,  wid  boots  and  spurs  on  bin),  that's 
looking  in  at  us.' 

‘Silence!’  exclaims  the  master;  ‘hack  from 
the  door  — boys  rehearse  — every  one  of 
you  rehearse,  1 say,  you  Bmotians,  till  the 
gintleman  goes  past!* 

‘I  want  to  go  out,  if  you  plase,  sir.’ 

‘No,  you  don't,  Phelim.' 

‘I  do,  indeed,  sir.’ 

‘Wbatl  is  it  afther  conthradictin’  me  you’d 
be?  Don’t  you  see  the  ‘porter’s’  out,  and 
you  can't  go.' 

‘Well,  'tis  Mar  Meehan  has  it,  sir;  and 
he’s  out  this  half-hour,  sir;  I can’t  stay  in, 
sir!’  [ing  at  the  gintleman,  Phelim.' 

‘You  want  to  be  idling  your  time  look- 
‘No,  indeed,  sir.' 

‘Phelim , I know  you  of  ould  — go  to 
our  sate.  1 tell  you,  Phelim,  yon  were 
orn  for  the  encouragement  of  the  hemp 
manufacture,  and  you’ll  die  promoting  it.’ 
In  the  meantime  the  master  puts  his 
head  out  of  the  door,  his  body  stooped  to 
a ‘half-bend’  — a phrase,  and  the  exact 
curve  which  it  forms,  I leave  for  the  present 
to  your  own  sagacity  — and  surveys  you 
until  you  pass.  That  is  an  Irish  hedge- 
school,  ana  the  personage  who  follows  you 
with  his  eye  a hedge-schoolmaster. 
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EDWARD  GEORGE  EARLE  LYTTON  BULWER. 


Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bui  war,  one  of  the  most  popular 
novelists  of  the  present  day,  the  youngest  ion  of  the  late 
General  Bulwer  of  Hayden  Hall  in  Norfolk , was  boro  In 
the  year  1808.  lu  1826  lie  published  a volume  of  poems, 
entitled  ‘Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers'  and  In  the  following 
year  a poetical  tale  ‘O'Nlol  ortho  Rebel’.  Bulwer  does 
not  appear  to  a great  advantage  In  poetry , but  some  of 
his  novels  exhibit  unusual  skill.  In  the  year  1827  he 
published  the  first  romance  called  ‘Falkland* , in  which 
It  is  plainly  to  be  remarked  that  ho  had  taken  Byron  for 
his  model.  Ho  next  appeared  before  the  public  in  'Pel- 
ham' which  ia  a lively  picture  of  the  life  of  a fashionable 
gentleman,  written  in  a brilliant,  witty,  and  slightly  sar- 
castic style.  In  1828  appeared  the  'Disowned'  and  In 
the  following  year  'Derereax’  a novel  In  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  manners  of  the  last  century  are  grace- 
fully depicted.  In  1830  Mr.  Bulwer  brought  out  ‘Paul 
Clifford*,  which  although  interesting  as  a novel,  Is  rathor 
on  natural,  as  sentimental  pickpockets  and  highwaymen 
declaiming  upon  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  and  satiric- 
ally criticising  the  present  state  of  society , make  their 
appearance  in  it.  In  'Eugene  Aram’,  Bulwer's  talents 
develop  themselves  in  quite  a different  manner;  he  there 
soars  into  the  higher  regions  of  metaphysics  and  converts 
a despicable  murderer  into  an  amiable  though  unhappy 


j hero.  In  1833  appeared  his  ‘England  and  the  English', 
which  consists  in  remarks  on  the  manners  of  the  English. 
‘The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine',  a beautiful  and  fancifbl 
work,  was  immediately  followed  by  ‘The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii’,  one  of  Bulwer's  most  successful  romances ; hut 
perhaps  the  finest  of  nil  his  novels  is  ‘Rlenxl','vhich  was 
published  soon  after  his  ‘Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'  In  1637 
appeared  ‘Ernest  MoJtravers’,  forming  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  period  of  Bulwer’s  writings,  and  after  publishing 
several  dramas  which  display  considerable  merit  he  re- 
sumed his  pen  aa  a novelist  and  wrote  ‘Night  amtMnm- 
ing*  ‘Day  and  Night',  ‘Glimmer  and  Gloom*.  His  last 
work  is  entitled  : “My  novel*.  In  ‘Eva’,  ‘The  Ill-Omcn*d 
Marriage', and  other  Talcs  and  Poems  he  attempted,  but 
without  much  success,  to  attract  poetical  honours.  In 
romance  Bulwer  excels  most  of  hia  contemporaries,  both 
in  language  and  imagery,  but  in  almost  all  lib  works  it 
can  be  perceived , that  Byron  has  formed  bis  pattern, 
although  he  has  not  particularly  well  succeeded  in  hia 
imitations.  His  language  shows  him  to  have  had  much 
experience  in  the  world , it  is  expressive  and  free  and 
seems  to  be  brought  forth  without  causing  him  any 
effort ; but  he  sometimes  robs  It  of  its  beauty  by  suddenly 
descending  from  the  heights  of  grandeur  to  much  that 
is  low  and  of  little  worth. 


PELHAM  I. 

At  ten  years  old  I went  to  Eton.  I had 
been  educated  till  that  period  by  mv  mother, 

who,  being  distantly  related  to  Lord , 

(who  had  published  ‘Hints  upon  the  Culinary 
Art'),  imagined  she  possessed  an  hereditary 
claim  to  literary  distinctions.  History  was 
her  great  forte ; for  she  had  read  all  the 
historical  romances  of  the  day,  and  history 
accordingly  I had  been  carefully  taught. 

I think  at  this  moment  I see  my  mother 
before  me,  reclining  on  her  sofa,  and  rc- 
ating  to  me  some  story  about  Queen 
izabeth  and  Lord  Essex ; then  telling  me, 
in  a languid  voice,  as  she  sank  back  with 
the  exertion,  of  the  blessing  of  a literary 
taste , and  admonishing  me  never  to  read 
above  half  an  hour  at  a time  for  fear  of 
losing  my  health. 

Well,  to  Eton  I went;  and  the  second 
day  I had  been  there,  I was  half  killed  for 
refusing,  with  all  the  pride  of  a Pelham,  to 
wash  tea-cups.  I was  rescued  from  the 
clutches  of  my  tyrant  by  a boy  not  much 
bigger  than  myself,  bat  reckoned  the  best 
fighter,  for  bis  size,  in  the  whole  school. 
His  name  was  Reginald  Glanville:  from 
that  period,  we  became  inseparable,  and  our 
friendship  lasted  all  the  time  he  stayed  at 
Eton,  wnich  was  within  a year  of  my  own 
departure  for  Cambridge. 

His  father  was  a baronet,  of  a very  an- 
cient and  wealthy  family;  and  his  mother 
was  a woman  of  some  talent  and  more  am- 
bition. She  made  her  house  one  of  the 
most  recherche'e  in  London.  Seldom  seen  at 
large  assemblies,  she  was  eagerly  sought 


after  in  the  well  winnowed  soirees  of  the  elect. 
Her  wealth,  great  as  it  was,  seemed  the 
least  prominent  ingredient  of  her  establish- 
ment. There  was  in  it  no  uncalled-for 
ostentation  — no  purse-proud  vulgarity  — no 
cringing  to  great,  and  no  patronizing  con- 
descension to  little  people;  even  the  Sunday 
newspapers  could  not  find  fault  with  her, 
and  the  querulous  wive3  of  younger  brothers 
could  only  sneer  and  be  silent. 

‘It  is  an  excellent  connexion,’  said  my 
mother,  when  I told  her  of  my  friendship 
with  Reginald  Glanville,  ‘and  will  be  of 
more  use  to  you  than  many  of  greater  ap- 
parent consequence.  Remember,  my  dear, 
that  in  all  the  friends  you  make  at  present, 
you  look  to  the  advantage  you  can  derive 
from  them  hereafter;  that  is  what  we  call 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  get  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  that  you  are  sent 
to  a public  school.’ 

I think,  however,  to  my  shame,  that  not- 
withstanding my  mother’s  instruction,  very 
few  prudential  considerations  were  mingled 
with  my  friendship  for  Reginald  Glanville. 
I loved  him  with  a warmth  of  attachment, 
which  has  since  surprised  even  myself. 

He  was  of  a very  singular  character:  ho 
used  to  wander  by  the  river  in  the  bright 
days  of  summer,  when  all  else  were  at  play, 
without  any  companion  but  his  own  thoughts; 
and  these  were  tinged,  even  at  that  early 
age , with  a deep  and  impassioned  melan- 
choly. He  was  so  reserved  in  his  manner, 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  coldness  or  pride, 
and  was  repaid  as  such  by  a pretty  general 
dislike.  Tet  to  those  he  loved,  no  one 
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could  be  more  open  and  warm ; more  watch-  I 
ful  to  gratify  others,  more  indifferent  to  grati- 
fication for  himself : an  utter  absence  of 
all  selfishness,  and  an  eager  and  active  be- 
nevolence , were  indeed  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  his  character.  I have  seen  him 
endure  with  a careless  goodnature  the  most 
provoking  affronts  from  boys  much  less 
than  himself:  but  directly  I,  or  any  other 
of  his  immediate  friends,  was  injured  or  ag- 
grieved, his  anger  was  almost  implacable. 
Although  he  was  of  a slight  frame,  vet 
early  exercise  hail  brought  strength  to  his 
muscles,  and  activity  to  his  limbs;  and  his 
skill  in  all  athletic  exercises,  whenever 
(which  was  but  rarely)  he  deigned  to  share 
them,  gave  alike  confidence  and  success  to 
whatever  enterprise  his  'lion-like  courage 
tempted  him  to  dare. 

Such,  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched, 
was  the  character  of  Reginald  Glanville  — 
the  one,  who  of  my  eany  companions  dif- 
fered the  most  from  myself;  yet  the  one 
whom  I loved  the  most,  and  the  one  whose 
future  destiny  was  the  most  intertwined  with 
my  own 

I was  in  the  head  class  when  I left  Eton. 
As  I was  reckoned  ’ an  uncommonly  well- 
educated  boy,  it  may  not  be  ungratifying  to 
the  admirers  of  the  present  system  of  edu- 
cation to  pause  here  for  a moment,  and  re- 
call what  I then  knew.  I could  make  twenty 
Latin  verses  in  half  an  hour;  1 could  con- 
strue, without  an  English  translation,  all  the 
easy  Latin  authors,  and  many  of  the  difficult 
ones,  with  it:  I could  read  Greek  fluently, 
and  even  translate  it  through  the  medium 
of  a Latin  version  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  I was  thought  exceedingly,  clever, 
for  I had  only  been  eight  years  acquiring 
all  this  fund  of  information,  which,  as  one 
can  never  recall  it  in  the  world,  you  have 
every  right  to  suppose  that  I had  entirely 
forgotten  before  I was  five-and-twenty.  As 
I was  never  taught  a syllable  of  English 
during  this  period;  as  when  I once  attempt- 
ed to  read  Pope’s  poems,  out  of  school 
hours,  I was  laughed  at,  and  called  la  sap;' 
as  my  mother,  when  1 went  to  school,  re- 
nounced her  own  instructions;  and  as,  what- 
. ever  school-masters  may  think  to  the  con- 
trary, one  learns  nothing  now-a-days  by 
inspiration:  so  of  every  thing  which  relates 
to  English  literature,  English  laws,  and 
English  history  (with  the  exception  of  the 
said  story  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Lord 
Essex),  you  have  the  same  right  to  suppose 
that  I was,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  1 
left  Eton,  in  the  profoundest  ignorance. 

At  this  age,  I was  transplanted  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  I bloomed  for  two  years  in 


the  blue  and  silver  of  a fellow  commoner 
of  Trinity.  At  the  end  of  that  time  (being 
of  royal  descent)  I became  entitled  to  an 
honorary  degree.  I suppose  the  term  is  in 
contradistinction  to  an  honourable  degree, 
which  is  obtained  by  pale  men  in  spectacles 
and  cotton  stockings,  after  thirty-six  months 
of  intense  application. 

I do  not  exactly  remember  how  I spent 
my  time  at  Cambridge.  I had  a piano- 
forte in  my  room,  and  a private  buliard- 
room  at  a village  two  miles  off;  and  be- 
tween these  resources,  I managed  to  im- 
rovc  my  mind  more  than  could  reasonably 
ave  been  expected.  To  say  truth,  the 
whole  place  reeked  with  vulgarity.  The 
men  drank  beer  by  the  gallon,  and  cat 
cheese  by  the  hundred  weight  — wore  jock- 
ey-cut costa,  and  talked  slang  — rode  for 
wagers,  and  swore  when  they  lost  — smok- 
ed in  your  face , and  expectorated  on  the 
floor.  Their  proudest  glory  was  to  drive 
the  mail  — their  mightiest  exploit  to  box 
with  the  coachman  — their  most  delicate 
amour  to  leer  at  the  bar-maid. 

It  will  be  believed,  that  I felt  little  re- 
gret in  quitting  companions  of  this  descrip- 
tion. I went  to  take  leave  of  our  college 
tutor.  ‘Mr.  Pelham,'  said  he,  affectionately 
squeezing  me  by  the  hand , *yonr  conduct 
has  been  most  exemplary;  you  have  not 
walked  wantonly  over  the  college  grass- 
plots,  nor  set  your  dog  at  the  proctor  — nor 
driven  tandems  by  day , nor  broken  lamps 
by  night  — nor  entered  the  chapel  in  order 
to  display  your  intoxication  — nor  the  lecture- 
room,  in  order  to  caricature  the  professors. 
This  is  the  general  bchavionr  of  young  men 
of  family  and  fortune;  but  it  has  not  been 
yours.  Sir,  you  have  been  an  honour  to 
your  college.’ 

Thus  closed  my  academical  career.  He 
who  docs  not  allow  that  it  passed  credita- 
bly to  mv  teachers,  profitably  to  myself,  and 
beneficially  to  the  world,  is  a narrow-mind- 
ed and  illiterate  man,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  advantages  of  modern  education. 


I left  Cambridge  in  a very  weak  state  of 
health;  and  as  nobody  had  yet  come  to 
London,  I accepted  the  invitation  of  Sir 
Lionel  Garrett  to  pay  him  a visit  at  bis 
country  seat.  Accordingly,  one  raw  winter's 
day,  full  of  the  hopes  of  the  reviving  in- 
fluence of  air  and  exercise,  I fonnd  myself 
carefully  packed  up  in  three  great  coats, 
and  on  the  high  road  to  Garrett  Park. 

Sir  Lionel  Garrett  was  a character  very 
common  in  England,  and,  in  describing  him, 
I describe  the  whole  species.  He  was  of 
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an  ancient  family , and  his  ancestors  had 
for  centuries  resided  on  their  estates  in  Nor- 
folk. Sir  Lionel,  who  came  to  his  majority 
ami  his  fortune  at  the  same  time,  went  up 
to  London  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a raw, 
uncouth  sort  of  young  man,  in  a green 
coat  and  lank  hair.  His  friends  in  town 
were  of  that  set  whose  members  are  above 
ton,  whenever  they  do  not  grasp  at  its  pos- 
session , but  who , whenever  they  do , lose 
at  once  their  aim  and  their  equilibrium, 
and  fall  immeasurably  below  it.  I mean 
that  set  which  1 call  'the  respectable,’  con- 
sisting of  old  peers  of  an  old  school;  country 
gentlemen,  who  still  disdain  not  to  love 
their  wine  and  to  hate  the  French;  gene- 
rals who  have  tercet/  in  the  army;  elder 
brothers  who  succeed  to  something  besides 
a mortgage ; and  younger  brothers,  who  do 
not  mistake  their  capital  for  their  income. 
To  this  set  you  may  add  the  whole  of  the 
baronetage  — for  I nave  remarked  that  ba- 
ronets hang  together  like  bees  or  Scotch- 
men ; and  if  I go  to  a baronet's  house,  and 
speak  to  some  one  whom  I have  not  the 
happiness  to  know,  I always  say  ‘Sir 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  to  this  set 
belonged  Sir  Lionel  Garrett  — no  more  the 
youth  in  a green  coat  and  lank  hair,  but 
inched  in,  and  curled  out  — abounding  in 
orses  and  whiskers  — dancing  all  night  — 
lounging  all  day  — the  favourite  of  the  old 
ladies,  the  Philander  of  the  young. 

One  unfortunate  evening  Sir  Lionel  Gar- 
rett was  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Duchess 
of  D.  From  that  moment  his  head  was 
turned.  Before  then,  he  had  always  ima- 
gined that  he  was  somebody  — that  he  was 
Sir  Lionel  Garrett,  with  a good-looking 
erson  and  eight  thousand  a-year;  he  now 
new  that  he  was  nobody  unless  he  went 
to  Lady  G.’s,  and  unless  he  bowed  to  Lady 
S.  Disdaining  all  importance  derived  from 
himself,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
his  happiness,  that  all  his  importance  should 
be  derived  solely  from  his  acquaintance 
with  others.  He  cared  not  a straw  that 
he  was  a man  of  fortune,  of  family,  of  con- 
sequence; he  must  be  a man  of  ion;  or  he 
was  an  atom,  a non-entity,  a very  worm, 
and  no  man.  No  lawyer  at  Gray’s  Inn, 
no  galley  slave  at  the  oar,  ever  worked  so 
hard  at  his  task  as  Sir  Lionel  Garrett  at 
his.  Ton,  to  a single  man,  is  a thing  at- 
tainable enough.  Sir  Lionel  was  just  gain- 
ing the  envied  distinction,  when  he  saw, 
courted,  and  married  Lady  Harriett  Wood- 
stock. 

His  new  wife  was  of  a modem  and  not 
very  rich  family,  and  striving  like  Sir  Lionel 


for  the  notoriety  of  fashion;  but  of  this 
struggle  he  was  ignorant  He  saw  her 
admitted  into  good  society  — he  imagined  she 
commanded  it ; she  was  a hanger-on  — he 
believed  she  was  a leader.  Lady  Harriett 
was  crafty  and  twenty-four  — had  no  ob- 
jection to  be  married,  nor  to  change  the 
name  of  Woodstock  for  Garrett  She  kept 
up  the  baronet’s  mistake  till  it  was  too  late 
to  repair  it. 

Marriage  did  not  bring  Sir  Lionel  wisdom. 
His  wife  was  of  the  same  turn  of  mind  as 
himself:  they  might  have  been  great  people 
in  the  country  — they  preferred  being  little 
people  in  town.  They  might  have  chosen 
friends  among  persons  of  respectability  and 
rank  — they  preferred  being  chosen  as  ac- 
quaintance by  persons  of  ton.  Society  was 
their  being’s  end  and  aim , and  the  only 
thing  which  brought  them  pleasure  was  the 
pain  of  attaining  it.  Did  I not  say  truly 
that  I would  describe  individuals  of  a com- 
mon species?  Is  there  one  who  reads  this, 
who  does  not  recognize  that  overflowing 
class  of  the  English  population,  whose  mem- 
bers would  conceive  it  an  insult  to  be  thought 
of  sufficient  rank  to  be  respectable  for  what 
they  are?  — who  take  it  as  an  honour  that 
they  are  made  by  their  acquaintance?  — 
who  renounce  the  ease  of  living  for  them- 
selves, for  the  trouble  of  living  for  persons 
who  care  not  a pin  for  their  existence  — 
who  are  wretched  if  they  are  not  dictated 
to  by  others  — and  who  toil,  groan,  travail, 
through  the  whole  course  of  life,  in  order 
to  forfeit  their  independence? 

I arrived  at  Garrett  Park  just  time  enough 
to  dress  for  dinner.  As  I was  descending 
the  stairs  after  having  performed  that  ce- 
remony, I heard  my  own  name  pronounced 
by  a very  soft,  lisping  voice,  ‘Henry  Pelham  1 
dear,  what  a pretty  name.  Is  he  hnndsome?’ 

‘Rather  distingue  than  handsome,’  was  the 
unsatisfactory  reply,  couched  in  a slow, 
pompous  accent,  which  I immediately  re- 
cognized to  belong  to  Lady  Harriett  Gar- 
rett. 

‘Can  we  make  something  of  him?’  resum- 
ed the  first  voice. 

‘Something!’  said  Lady  Harriett,  indig- 
nantly; ‘he  will  be  Lord  Glenmorris!  and 
he  is  son  to  Lady  Frances  Pelham.’ 

‘Ah,’  said  the  lisper,  carelessly;  ‘but  can 
he  write  poetry,  and  play  prtwerbesf 

‘No,  Lady  Harriett,’  said  I,  advancing; 
‘but  permit  me,  through  you,  to  assure  Lady 
Neltnorpe  that  he  enn  admire  those  who  do.* 

'So  you  know  me  then?’  said  the  lisper: 
‘I  see  we  shall  be  excellent  friends;’  and 
disengaging  herself  from  Lady  Harriett,  she 
took  my  arm,  and  began  discussing  persons 
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and  things,  poetry  and  china,  French  plays 
and  music,  till  I found  myself  beside  her 
at  dinner,  and  most  assiduously  endeavour- 
ing to  silence  her  by  the  superior  engross- 
ments of  a Bichamede  de  poisson. 

1 took  the  opportunity  of  the  pause,  to 
survey  the  little  circle  of  which  Lady  Har- 
riett was  the  centre.  In  the  first  place, 
there  was  Mr.  Davison,  a great  political 
economist,  a short,  dark,  corpulent  gentle- 
man, with  a quiet,  serene,  sleepy  counten- 
ance, which  put  me  exceedingly  in  mipd  of 
my  grandmother's  arm-chair;  beside  him 
was  a quick,  sharp  little  woman,  all  sparkle 
and  bustle,  glancing  a small,  grey,  prying 
eye  round  the  table , with  a most  restless 
activity:  this,  as  Lady  Nelthorpe  afterwards 
informed  me,  was  a Miss  Trafford,  an  ex- 
cellent person  for  a Christmas  in  the  country, 
whom  every  body  was  dying  to  have : she 
was  an  admirable  mimic,  an  admirable  ac- 
tress, and  an  admirable  reciter : made  poetry 
and  shoes,  and  told  fortunes  by  the  cards, 
which  came  actually  true. 

There  was  also  Mr.  Wormwood,  the  noli- 
me-iangere  of  literary  lions  — an  author 
who  sowed  his  conversation  not  with  flow- 
ers but  thorns.  Nobody  could  accuse  him 
of  the  flattery  generally  imputed  to  his  spe- 
cies; through  the  course  of  a long  and  va- 
ried life,  he  had  never  once  been  Known  to 
say  a civil  thing.  He  was  too  much  dis- 
liked not  to  be  recherchi;  whatever  is  once 
notorious , even  for  being  disagreeable , is 
sure  to  be  courted  in  England.  Opposite 
to  him  sat  the  really  clever,  and  aflectedly 
pedantic  Lord  Vincent,  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  have  been  'promising  young  men’ 
all  their  lives;  who  are  found  till  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  in  a dressing-gown,  with 
a quarto  before  them;  who  go  down  into 
the  country  for  six  weeks  every  session,  to 
cram  an  impromptu  reply;  and  who  always 
have  a work  in  the  press  which  is  never  to 
be  published. 

Lady  Nelthorpe  herself  I had  frequently 
seen.  She  had  some  reputation  for  talent, 
was  exceedingly  affected,  wrote  poetry  in 
albums,  ridiculed  her  husband , who  was  a 
fox-hunter,  and  had  a great  penchant  pour 
les  beaux  arts  et  les  beaux  hommes. 

There  were  four  or  five  others  of  the  un- 
known vulgar,  younger  brothers,  who  were 
good  shots  and  bad  matches;  elderly  ladies, 
who  lived  in  Baker-street,  and  liked  long 
whist;  and  young  ones,  who  never  took 
wine,  and  said  'Sir.' 

I must,  however,  among  this  number, 
except  the  beautiful  Lady  Roseville,  the  most 
fascinating  woman,  perhaps,  of  the  day. 
She  was  evidently  the  great  person  there, 


and,  indeed,  among  all  people  who  paid  due 
deference  to  ton,  was  always  sure  to  be  so 
every  where. 

She  was  very  fond  of  the  society  of  lite- 
rati, though  without  the  pretence  of  belong- 
ing to  their  order.  But  her  manners  con- 
stituted her  chief  attraction : while  they  were 
utterly  different  from  those  of  every  one 
else,  you  could  not,  in  the  least  minutiie, 
discover  in  what  the  difference  consisted: 
this  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  real  test  of  per- 
fect breeding.  While  you  are  enchanted 
with  the  effect,  it  should  possess  so  little 
prominency  and  peculiarity,  that  you  should 
never  be  able  to  guess  the  cause. 

‘Pray,’  said  Lora  Vincent  to  Mr.  Worm- 
wood, ‘have  you  been  to  P this  year?’ 

‘No,’  was  the  answer. 

‘I  have,  my  lord,’  said  Miss  Trafford, 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  slipping 
in  a word. 

‘Well,  and  did  they  make  you  sleep,  as 
usual,  at  the  Crown,  with  the  same  eternal 
excuse,  after  having  brought  you  fifty  miles 
from  town,  of  small  house  — no  beds  — all 
engaged  — inn  close  by  ? Ah,  never  shall  I 
forget  that  inn , with  its  royal  name , and 
its  hard  beds  — 

"Uneasy  steeps  a bead  beneath  the  Crown!" 

‘Ha,  ha!  Excellentl’  cried  Miss  Traflord, 
who  was  always  the  first  in  at  the  death 
of  a pun.  ‘Yes,  indeed  they  did:  poor  old 
Lord  Belton,  with  his  rheumatism ; and  that 
immense  General  Grant,  with  his  asthma; 
together  with  three  ‘single  men,’  and  myself, 
were  safely  conveyed  to  that  asylum  for 
the  destitute.’ 

‘Ah!  Grant,  Grant!’  said  Lord  Vincent, 
eagerly,  who  saw  another  opportunity  of 
whipping  in  a pun.  ‘He  slept  there  also 
the  same  night  I did ; and  when  1 saw  his 
unwieldy  person  waddling  out  of  the  door 
the  next  morning,  1 said  to  Temple,  ‘Well. 
that's  the  largest  Grant  1 ever  saw  from  the 
Croton.' 

'Very  good,’  said  Wormwood,  gravely. 
‘I  declare  Vincent,  you  are.  growing  ouite 
witty.  Do  you  remember  Jekyl?  Poor  fellow, 
what  a really  good  punster  he  was  — not 
agreeable  though  — particularly  at  dinner 
— no  punsters  are.  air.  Davison,  what  is 
that  dish  next  to  you?' 

Mr.  Davison  was  a great  gourmand: 
‘Salmi  de  perdreaux  aux  truffes,'  replied  the 
political  economist. 

'Truffles !'  said  Wormwood,  ‘have  you 
been  eating  any?’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Davison,  with  unusual  energy, 
‘and  they  are  the  best  I have  tasted  for  a 
long  time.’ 
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‘Very  likely,’  said  Wormwood,  with  a! 
dejected  air.  ‘I  am  particularly  fond  of 
them,  but  I dare  not  touch  one  — truffles 
are  so  very  apoplectic  — you,  I make  no 
doubt,  may  eat  them  in  safety.’ 

Wormwood  was  a tall,  meagre  man,  with 
a neck  a yard  long.  Davison  was,  as  I 
have  said,  short  and  fat.  and  made  without 
any  apparent  nock  at  all  — only  head  and 
shoulders,  like  a cod-fish. 

Poor  Mr.  Davison  turned  perfectly  white; 
he  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair;  cast  a look 
of  the  most  deadly  fear  and  aversion  at  the 
fatal  dish  he  had  been  so  attentive  to  before; 
and,  muttering  ‘apoplectic,’  closed  his  lips, 
and  did  not  open  them  again  all  dinner- 
time. 

Mr.  Wormwood’s  object  was  effected.  Two 
people  were  silenced  and  uncomfortable, 
and  a sort  of  mist  hung  over  the  spirits 
of  the  whole  party.  The  dinner  went  on 
and  off,  like  all  other  dinners;  the  ladies 
retired,  and  the  men  drank,  and  talked 
indecorums.  Mr.  Davison  left  the  room 
first,  in  order  to  look  out  the  word  ‘truffle,’ 
in  the  Encyclopedia ; and  Lord  Vincent 
and  I went  next,  ‘lest  (as  my  companion 

characteristically  observed)  that  d d 

Wormwood  should,  if  we  stayed  a moment 
longer,  ‘send  us  weeping  to  our  beds.’ 

All  the  men  at  Sir  Lionel  Garrett’s  were 
keen  sportsmen.  Now,  shooting  is  an  amuse- 
ment I was  never  particularly  partial  to. 

I was  first  disgusted  with  that  species  of 
national  recreation  at  a battue,  where,  in- 
stead of  bagging  any  thing,  / was  nearly 
bagged,  having  Decn  inserted , like  wine  in 
an  tee  pail,  in  a wet  ditch  for  three  hours, 
during  which  time  my  hat  had  been  twice 
shot  at  for  n pheasant,  and  my  leather 
gaiters  once  for  a hare;  and  to  crown  all, 
when  these  several  mistakes  were  discovered, 
my  intended  exterminators,  instead  of  apo- 
logizing for  having  shot  at  me,  were  quite 
disappointed  at  having  missed. 

Seriously,  that  same  shooting  is  a most 
barbarous  amusement,  only  fit  for  majors  in 
the  army,  and  royal  dukes,  anil  that  sort  of 
people ; the  mere  walk  ing  is  bad  enough,  but 
embarrassing  one’s  arms  moreover,  with  a 
gun,  and  one's  legs  with  turnip -tops,  ex- 
posing one’s  self  to  the  mercy  of  bad  shots 
and  the  atrocity  of  good,  seems  to  me  only 
a state  of  painful  fatigue,  enlivened  by  the 
probability  of  being  killed. 


n. 

The  borough  of  Huycmall  had  long  been 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  lords  of 
Glenmorris,  till  a rich  banker,  of  the  name  I 


! of  Lufton,  had  bought  a lnrge  estate  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Glenmorris 
Castle.  This  event , which  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  mighty  revolution  in  the  borough 
of  Buyemall,  took  place  in  the  first  year 
of  my  uncle’s  accession  to  his  property.  A 
few  months  afterwards,  a vacancy  in  tho 
borough  occurring,  my  uncle  procured  the 
nomination  of  one  of  his  own  political 
, party.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  Lord 
Glenmorris,  and  the  groat  gratification  of 
tho  burghers  of  Buyemall,  Mr.  Lufton  of- 
fered himself  in  opposition  to  the  Glenmor- 
ris candidate.  In  this  age  of  enlighten- 
ment, innovation  has  no  respect  for  the 
most  sacred  institutions  of  antiquity.  The 
burghers,  for  the  only  time  since  their  crea- 
tion as  a body,  were  cast  first  into  doubt, 
and  secondly  into  rebellion.  The  Lufton 
faction,  horresco  referens , were  triumphant, 
and  the  rival  candidate  was  returned.  From 
that  hour  the  Borough  of  Buyemall  wus 
open  to  all  the  world. 

My  uncle,  who  was  a good  easy  man, 
and  had  some  strange  notions  of  free  re- 
presentation, and  liberty  of  election,  pro- 
fessed to  care  very  little  for  this  event.  lie 
contented  bimselfbenceforward,  with  exert- 
ing his  interest  for  one  of  the  members, 
and  left  tho  other  seat  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tho  line  of  Lufton , which , from 
the  time  of  the  first  competition,  continued 
peaceably  to  monopolize  it 

During  the  last  two  years,  my  uncle’s 
candidate,  the  late  Mr.  Toolington,  had 
been  gradually  dying  of  a dropsy,  and  the 
Luftons  had  been  so  particularly  attentive 
to  tho  honest  burghers,  that  it  was  shrewd- 
ly suspected  a bold  push  was  to  be  made 
for  the  other  seat.  During  the  last  month 
these  doubts  were  changed  into  certainty. 
Mr.  Augustus  Leopold  Lufton,  eldest  son 
to  Benjamin  Lufton,  Esq.,  had  publicly  de- 
clared his  intention  of  starting  at  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Toolington;  against  this  per- 
sonage, behold  myself  armed  and  arrayed. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  tho  bo- 
rough, up  to  the  time  in  which  1 was  to 
take  a prominent  share  in  its  interests  and 
ovents. 

On  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  at 
the  castle,  tho  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared at  Buyemall:  — 

'To  the  Independent  Electors  of  the  Borough 
of  Buyemall 
Gestlemen, 

‘In  presenting  myself  to  your  notice,  I 
advance  a claim  not  altogether  new  and  un- 
founded. My  family  have  for  centuries  been 
residing  amongst  you,  and  exercising  that 
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interest  which  reciprocal  confidence , and 
good  offices  may  fairly  create.  Should  it 
do  my  good  fortune  to  be  chosen  your  re- 
presentative, you  may  rely  upon  my  utmost 
endeavours  to  deserve  tnat  honour.  One 
word  upon  the  principles  I espouse:  they 
are  those  which  have  found  their  advocates 
among  tho  wisest  and  the  best;  they  are 
those  which,  hostile  alike  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  crown,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  the  people,  would  support  tho  real  inter- 
est of  both.  Upon  these  grounds,  gentle- 
men, I have  the  honour  to  solicit  your 
votes ; and  it  is  with  tho  sincercst  respect  for 
your  ancient  and  honourable  body,  that  I 
subscribe  myself  your  very  obedient  serv- 
ant, 

Henry  Pelham.’ 

‘Glonmorris  Castle,’  &c.  &c. 

Such  was  the  first  public  signification  of 
my  intentions;  it  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Sharpon,  our  law)  er,  and  considered  by  our 
friends  as  a master-piece:  for,  as  my  mo- 
ther sagely  observed,  it  did  not  commit  me 
in  a single  instance  — espoused  no  principle, 
and  yet  professed  what  all  parties  would 
allow  was  the  best. 

At  tho  first  house  where  I called,  the 
proprietor  was  a clergyman  of  good  family, 
who  had  married  a lady  from  Bakerstreet: 
of  course  the  Reverend  Combemiere  St. 
Quintin  and  his  wife  valued  themselves 
upon  being  'gfnteel.'  I arrived  at  an  un- 
lucky moment;  on  entering  the  hall,  a dirty 
footboy  was  carrying  a yellow-ware  dish  of 
potatoes  into  the  back  room.  Another 
Ganymede  (a  sort  of  footboy  major),  who 
opened  the  door,  and  who  was  still  settling 
himself  into  his  coat,  which  he  had  slipped  on 
at  my  tintinabulary  summons,  ushered  me 
with  a mouth  full  of  bread  and  cheese  into 
this  said  back  room.  I gave  up  every 
thing  as  lost,  when  I entered,  and  saw  the 
lady  helping  her  youngest  child  to  some  in- 
effable trash,  which  I have  since  heard  is 
called  ‘blackberry  - pudding.’  Another  of 
the  tribe  was  bawhug  out,  with  a loud, 
hungry  tone  — ‘A  tatoe,  pal’  Tho  father 
himself  was  carving  for  the  little  group, 
with  a napkin  stuffed  into  tho  top  button- 
hole of  his  waistcoat,  and  the  mother,  with 
a long  bib , plentifully  bespattered  with 
congealing  gravy,  and  the  nectarean  liquor 
of  the  ‘blackberry  - pudding,’  was  sitting, 
with  a sort  of  presiding  complacency,  on  a 
high  stool,  like  Jupiter  on  Olympus,  enjoy- 
ing rather  than  stilling  the  confused  hub- 
bub of  the  little  domestic  deities,  who  eat, 
clattered,  spattered,  and  squabbled  around 
her. 


Amidst  all  this  din  and  confusion , the 
candidate  for  the  borough  of  Buyemall  was 
ushered  into  the  household  privacy  of  die 
genteel  Mr.  and  Mr*.  St  Quintin.  tjp  start- 
ed the  lady  at  the  sonnd  of  my  name.  The 
Reverend  Combermcre  St  Quintin  seemed 
frozen  into  stone.  The  plate  between  the 
youngest  child  and  the  blackberry-pudding, 
stood  as  still  as  the  sun  in  Ajalon.  The 
morsel  between  tho  mouth  of  the  elder  boy 
and  his  fork  had  a respite  from  mastica- 
tion. The  Seven  Sleepers  could  not  have 
been  spell-bound  more  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely. 

‘Ah!1  cried  I,  advancing  eagerly,  with 
an  air  of  serious  and  yet  abrupt  gladness; 
‘how  deuced  lucky  that  I should  find  you 
all  at  luncheon.  1 was  up  and  had  finish- 
ed breakfast  so  early  this  morning,  that  I 
am  half  famished.  Only  think  how  fortu- 
nate, Hardy  (turning  round  to  one  of  the 
members  of  my  committee,  who  accompa- 
nied me);  I was  just  saying  what  would  I 
not  give  to  find  Mr.  St.  Quintin  at  lun- 
cheon. Will  you  allow  me,  Madam,  to  make 
ono  of  your  party?’ 

Mrs.  St.  Quintin  coloured,  and  faltered, 
and  muttered  out  something  which  I was 
fully  resolved  not  to  hear.  I took  a chair, 
looted  round  the  table,  not  too  attentively, 
and  said  — ‘Cold  veal;  ah!  ah!  nothing  I 
like  so  much.  May  I trouble  you,  Mr.  St. 
Quintin?  — Halloo,  my  little  man,  lot's  see 
if  you  can't  give  me  a potatoc.  There's  a 
brave  fellow.  How  old  are  you,  my  young 
here?  — to  look  at  your  mother,  I should 
say  two ; to  look  at  von.  six.’ 

‘He  is  four  next  May,’  paid  his  mother, 
colouring,  and  this  time  not  painfully. 

‘Indeed !'  said  I,  surveying  him  earnest- 
ly; and  then,  in  a graver  tone,  I turned  to 
the  Reverend  Combermere  with  — ‘I  think 
you  have  a branch  of  your  family  still 
settled  in  France.  I met  Monsieur  St. 
Quintin,  the  Due  de  Poicticrs,  abroad.’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Mr.  Combermcre,  ‘yes,  the 
name  is  still  in  Normandy,  but  I was  not 
aware  of  the  title.’ 

‘NoT  said  I , with  surprise:  ‘and  yet 
( with  another  look  at  the  boy),  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  long  family  likeneseas  last.  » 
was  a great  favourite  with  all  the  Due* 
children.  Do  you  know,  I must  trouble 
you  for  some  more  veal,  it  is  bo  very  good, 
and  I am  so  very  hungry.’ 

‘How  long  have  you  Been  abroad?1  said 
Mrs.  St  Quintin,  wBo  bad  slipped  off  h« 
bib,  and  smoothed  her  ringlets;  for  which 
purposes  I had  been  most  adroitly  looking 
in  an  opposite  direction  the  last  three  mi- 
nutes. i 
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‘About  seven  or  eight  months.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  Continent  only  does  for  us 
English  people  to  see  — not  to  inhabit;  and 
yet,  there  are  some  advantages  there,  Mr. 
St.  Quin  tin!  — Among  others,  that  of  the 
due  respect  ancient  birth  is  held  in.  Here, 
you  know,  ‘money  makes  the  man,’  as  the 
vulgar  proverb  has  it,' 

‘Yes,’  said  Mr.  St.  Quintin,  with  a sigh, 
‘it  is  really  dreadful  to  see  those  upstarts 
rising  around  us,  and  throwing  every  thing 
that  is  respectable  and  ancient  into  the  back 
ground.  Dangerous  times  these,  Mr.  Pel- 
ham — dangerous  times;  nothing  but  inno- 
vation upon  the  most  sacred  institutions. 
I am  sure,  Mr.  Pelham,  that  your  principles 
must  be  decidedly  against  these  new-fashion- 
ed doctrines,  which  lead  to  nothing  but 
anarchy  and  confusion  — absolutely  no- 
thing.’ 

‘Pm  delighted  to  find  you  so  much  of 
my  opinion!'  said  I.  ‘I  cannot  endure 
any  thing  that  leads  to  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion.' 

Here  Mr.  Combermerc  glanced  at  his 
wife  — who  rose,  called  to  the  children,  and, 
accompanied  by  them,  gracefully  withdrew. 

‘Now  then,’  said  Mr.  Combermere,  draw- 
ing his  chair  nearer  to  me,  — ‘now,  Mr. 
Pelham , we  can  discuss  these  matters. 
Women  arc  no  politicians,’  and  at  this  sago 
aphorism,  the  Rev.  Combermere  laughed  a 
low  solemn  laugh,  which  could  have  come 
from  no  other  lips.  After  I had  joined  in 
this  grave  merriment  for  a second  or  two 
— 1 hemmed  thrice,  and  with  a counte- 
nance suited  to  the  subject  and  the  hosts, 
plunged  at  once  in  medias  res. 

‘Mr.  St.  Quintin,  said  I,  ‘you  are  alrea- 
dy aware,  I think,  of  my  intention  of  offer- 
ing myself  as  a candidate  for  the  borough 
of  Buyemall.  I could  not  think  of  such  a 
measure,  without  calling  upon  you,  the  very 
first  person,  to  solicit  the  honour  of  your 
vote.’  Mr.  Combermere  looked  pleased,  and 
prepared  to  reply.  ‘You  arc  the  very  first 
person  I called  upon,’  repeated  I. 

Mr.  Combermere  smiled.  ‘Well,  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,’ said  he,  ‘our  families  have  long  been 
on  the  mast  intimate  footing.’ 

‘Ever  sitico,’  cried  I,  ‘ever  sinco  Henry 
the  Seventh's  time  have  the  houses  of  St. 
Quintin  and  Glenmorris  been  allied.  Your 
ancestors , you  know , were  settled  in  the 
county  before  our’s,  and  my  mother  assures 
me  that  she  has  read  in  some  old  book  or 
another,  a long  account  of  your  forefather’s 
kind  reception  of  mine  at  the  castle  of  St. 
Quintin.  I do  trust,  Sir,  that  we  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  a support  so  long  afford- 
ed ua.’  ; 


Mr.  St.  Quintin  bowed  in  speechless  grati- 
fication; at  length  ho  found  voice.  ‘But 
your  principles,  Mr.  Pelham?* 

‘Quite  yours,  my  dear  Sir:  quite  against 
anarchy  and  confusion.' 

‘But  the  catholic  question,  Mr.  Pelham?’ 

‘Oh!  the  catholic  question,’  repeated  I, 
‘is  a question  of  great  importance ; it  won’t 
be  carried  — no,  Mr.  St.  Quintin,  no,  it 
won’t  be  carried;  how  did  you  think,  my 
dear  Sir,  that  I could,  in  so  great  a ques- 
tion, act  against  my  conscience?’ 

I said  this  with  warmth , and  Mr.  St. 
Quintin  was  either  too  convinced  or  too 
timid  to  pursue  so  dangerous  a topic  any 
further.  I blessed  my  stars  when  he  paus- 
ed, and  not  giving  him  time  to  think  of 
another  piece  of  debateable  ground,  con- 
tinned  ‘Yes,  Mr.  St.  Quintin,  I called  upon 
you  the  very  first  person.  Your  rank  in 
the  country,  your  nneient  birth,  to  be  sure, 
demanded  it;  but  1 only  considered  the  long, 
long  time  the  St.  Quintins  and  Pelhams 
had  been  connected.’ 

‘Well,  said  the  Rev.  Combermere,  ‘well, 
Mr.  Pelham,  you  shall  have  my  support; 
and  I wish,  from  my  very  heart,  all  success 
to  a young  gentleman  of  such  excellent 
principles.’ 

Prom  Mr.  Combermere  St.  Quintin’s,  we 
went  to  a bluff,  hearty,  radical  wine-mcr- 
chant,  whom  I had  very  little  probability 
of  gaining;  but  my  success  with  tne  clerical 
Armado  had  inspirited  me,  and  I did  not 
suffer  myself  to  fear,  though  I could  scarce- 
ly persuade  mvself  to  hope.  How  exceed- 
ingly impossible  it  is,  in  governing  men, 
to  lay  down  positive  rules,  even  where  we. 
know  the  temper  of  the  individual  to  be 
gained.  ‘Yon  must  be  very  stiff  and  for- 
mal with  the  St.  Quintins,'  said  my  mother. 
She  was  right  in  tho  general  admonition, 
and  had  I found  them  all  seated  in  the  best 
drawing-room,  Mrs.  St.  Quintin  in  her  best 
attire,  and  the  children  on  their  best  beha- 
viour, I should  have  been  ns  stately  as  Don 
Quixote  in  a brocade  dressing-gown;  but 
finding  them  in  such  dishabille,  I could  not 
affect  too  great  a plainness  and  almost 
coarseness  of  bearing,  ns  if  I had  never 
been  accustomed  to  any  thing  more  refined 
than  I found  there:  nor  might  I,  by  any 
appearance  of  pride  in  myself,  put  them  in 
mind  of  the  wound  their  own  pride  had  re- 
ceived. The  difficulty  was  to  blend  with 
this  familiarity  a certain  respect,  just  the 
samo  as  a French  ambassador  might  have 
testified  towards  the  august  person  of  George 
the  Third , had  he  found  his  Majesty  at 
dinner  at  one  o’clock,  over  mutton  and 
turnips. 
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In  overcoming  this  difficulty,  I congratu- 
lated myself  with  as  much  zeal  and  fervour 
as  if  I had  performed  the  most  important 
victory;  for,  whether  it  be  innocent  or  san- 
guinary, in  war  or  at  an  election,  there  is 
no  triumph  so  gratifying  to  the  viciousness 
of  human  nature,  as  the  conquest  of  our 
fellow  beings. 

But  I must  return  to  my  wine  merchant, 
Mr.  Briggs.  His  house  was  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town  of  Buyemall;  it  stood  inclosed 
in  a small  garden,  flaming  with  crocuses  and 
sunflowers,  and  exhibiting  an  arbour  to  the 
right,  where,  in  the  summer  evenings,  the 
respectablo  owner  might  be  seen,  with  his 
waistcoat  unbuttoned , in  order  to  give 
that  just  and  rational  liberty  to  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  the  human  commonwealth, 
which  the  increase  of  their  consequence  after 
the  hour  of  dinner  naturally  demands.  Nor, 
in  those  moments  of  dignified  ease,  was  the 
worthy  burgher  without  the  divine  inspira- 
tions of  complacent  contemplation  which  the 
weed  of  Virginia  bestoweth.  There,  as  lie 
smoked  and  pulled,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  bright  crocuses,  and  meditated  over  the 
dim  recollections  of  the  hcsternal  journal, 
did  Mr.  Briggs  revolve  in  his  mind  the  vast 
importance  of  the  borough  of  Buyemall  to 
the  British  empire,  and  the  vast  importance 
of  John  Briggs  to  the  borough  of  Buyemall. 

When  I knocked  at  the  door,  a prettyish 
maid  servant  opened  it  with  a smile.  I 
was  Ushered  into  a small  parlour  — where 
eat,  sipping  brandy  and  water,  a short, 
stout,  monosyllabic  sort  of  figure,  correspond- 
ing in  outward  shape  to  the  name  of  liriggs 
— oven  unto  a very  nicety. 

‘Mr.  Pelham,’  said  this  gentleman,  who 
was  dressed  in  a brown  coat,  white  waist- 
coat, bufl'-colourcd  inexpressibles,  with  long 
strings,  and  gaiters  of  the  same  hue  and 
substance  as  the  breeches  — ‘Mr.  Pelham, 
pray  be  seated  — excuse  my  rising,  Pm  like 
the  bishop  in  the  story,  Mr.  Pelham,  too 
old  to  rise;’  and  Mr.  Briggs  grunted  out 
a short,  quick,  querulous,  ‘he  — ho  — lie,’  to 
which,  of  course,  I replied  to  the  best  of 
tny  caebinnatory  powers. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  I begin  to  laugh, 
than  Mr.  Briggs  stopped  short  — eyed  me 
with  a shmp,  suspicious  glance  — shook  his 
head,  and  pushed  back  his  chair  at  least 
four  feet  from  the  spot  it  had  hitherto  oc- 
cupied. Ominous  signs,  thought  I — I must 
sound  this  gentleman  a little  further,  before 
I venture  to  treat  him  as  the  rest  of  his 
species. 

‘You  have  a nice  situation  here,  Mr. 
Briggs,’  said  I. 

‘Ah,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  a nice  vote  too, 


which  is  somewhat  more  to  your  purpose, 
I believe.’ 

‘Ohl’  thought  I,  ‘I  see  through  you  now, 
Mr.  Briggs  I’  — you  must  not  be  too  civil  to 
one  who  suspects  you  are  going  to  be  civil, 
in  order  to  take  him  in. 

‘Why,’  said  I,  ‘Mr.  Briggs,  to  be  frank 
with  you,  I do  call  upon  you  for  the  pur- 
pose of  requesting  your  vote;  give  it  me, 
or  not,  just  as  you  please.  You  may  be 
sure  I shall  not  mako  use  of  the  vulgar 
electioneering  arts  to  coax  gentlemen  out 
of  their  votes.  I ask  you  for  yours  as  one 
freeman  solicits  another:  if  you  think  my 
opponent  a fitter  person  to  represent  your 
borough,  give  vour  support  to  him,  in  God's 
name:  if  not,  and  you  place  confidence  in 
me,  I will,  at  least,  endeavour  not  to  be- 
tray it.’ 

‘Well  done,  Mr.  Pelham,’  exclaimed  Mr. 
Briggs;  ‘I  love  candour  — you  speak  just 
after  my  own  heart;  but  you  must  be  aware 
that  one  does  not  like  to  be  bamboozled 
out  of  one’s  right  of  election,  by  a smooth- 
tongued fellow,  who  sends  one  to  the 
devil  the  moment  the  election  is  over  — 
or  still  worse,  to  be  frightened  out  of  it  by 
some  stiffnecked  proud  coxcomb,  with  his 
pedigreo  in  his  hand,  and  his  acres  in  his 
face,  thinking  he  does  you  a marvellous 
honour  to  ask  you  at  all.  Sad  times  these 
for  this  free  country,  Mr.  Pelham,  when  a 
parcel  of  conceited  paupers , like  Parson 
Quinny  (as  I call  that  reverend  fool,  Mr. 
Combermerc  St.  Quintin),  imagine  they  have 
a right  to  dictate  to  warm,  honest  men, 
who  can  buy  their  whole  family  out  and 
out.  I tell  you  what,  Mr.  Pelham,  we  shall 
never  do  anything  for  this  country  till  we 
get  rid  of  those  landed  aristocrats,  with 
their  ancestry  and  humbug.  I hope  you're 
of  my  mind,  Mr.  Pelham’. 

‘Why,’  answered  I,  ‘there  is  certainly 
nothing  so  respectable  in  Great  Britain  as 
our  commercial  interest.  A man  who  makes 
himself  is  worth  a thousand  men  made  by 
their  forefathers.’ 

‘Very  true,  Mr.  Pelham,’  said  the  wine- 
merchant,  advancing  his  chair  to  me,  and 
then  laying  a short,  thickset  finger  upon  my 
arm  — he  looked  up  in  my  face  with  an  in- 
vestigating air,  and  said : — ‘ ‘Parliamentary 
Reform  — what  do  you  say  to  that?  you’re 
not  an  advocate  lor  ancient  abuses  and 
modern  corruption,  I hope  Mr.  Pelham?' 

‘By  no  means,’  cried  I,  with  an  honest 
air  of  indignation  — ‘I  have  a conscience, 
Mr.  Briggs,  1 have  a conscience  as  a public 
man,  no  less  than  as  a private  oneT 

‘Admirable  I'  cried  my  host. 

‘No,’  I continued,  glowing  as  I proceed- 
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ed,  ‘no,  Mr.  Briggs;  I disdain  to  talk  too 
much  about  my  principles  before  they  are 
tried;  the  proper  time  to  proclaim  them  is 
when  they  nave  effected  some  good  by  being 
put  into  action.  I won’t  supplicate  your 
vote,  Mr.  Briggs,  as  mv  opponent  may  do ; 
there  must  be  a mutual  confidence  between 
my  supporters  and  myself.  When  I ap- 
pear before  you  a second  time,  you  will 
have  a right  to  see  how  far  I have  wrong- 
ed that  trust  reposed  in  me  as  your  repre- 
sentative. Mr.  Briggs,  I dare  say  it  may 
seem  rude  and  impolitic  to  address  you  in 
this  manner;  but  I am  a plain,  blunt  man, 
and  I disdain  the  vulgar  arts  of  electioneering, 
Mr.  Briggs.’ 

‘Give  us  your  fist,  old  boy,’  cried  the  wine 
merchant,  in  a transport,  ‘give  us  your  fist; 


I promise  you  my  support,  and  I am  de- 
lighted to  vote  for  a young  gentleman  of  such 
excellent  principles’ 

So  much,  dear  reader,  for  Mr.  Briggs, 
who  became  from  that  interview  my  staunch- 
est supporter.  I*  will  not  linger  longer 
upon  this  part  of  my  career:  the  above  con- 
versations may  serve  as  a sufficient,  sample 
of  my  electioneering  qualifications;  and  so 
I shall  merely  add,  that  after  the  due 
quantum  of  dining,  drinking,  spouting,  ly- 
ing, equivocating,  bribing,  rioting,  head- 
breaking, promise  breaking,  and  — thank  the 
god  Mercury,  who  presides  over  election  — 
chairing  of  successful  candidateship,  I found 
myself  fairly  chosen  member  for  the  borough 
of  Buyemall. 


CAPTAIN  FREDERICK  MARRYAT. 


This  popular  author  stands  at  tha  head  of  th«  novelists 
of  aea  life,  and  has  furnished  the  publlo  with  a great 
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1792.  and  commenced  hia  literary  career  in  1829  hv  the  pa- 
bllcaUonof  *Thc  Naval  Officer',  which  was  quickly  follow- 
ed by  ‘TheKIng's  Own’  and  In  1832  by  'Newton  Forster' 
or  the  'Merchant  service';  then  appeared  'Peter  Simple’ 
which  ,s  perhaps  themost  humorous  of  all  the  works  of  this 
entertaining  author.  Captain  Marryat  continued  hia 
labours  without  Intermission  and  he  has  loft  us  about 
thirty  highly  intereating  novels  of  which  the  principal 


are,  ‘Jacob  Faithful',  ‘Mr.  Midshipman  Easy*,  'Japhet  In 
search  of  a Father’,  'Poor  Jack',  'Frank  .Mlldmay*, 
‘Maaterman  Ready*,  and  'Pcrclval  Keene'.  Ho  died  In 
IMS.  Hia  stylo  is  light  and  faseiuating;  there  la  a never 
ceasing  flow  of  anecdotes  and  talcs  full  of  wit  and  humour 
in  all  hia  works,  and  hia  delineations  of  original  charac- 
ters would  alone  render  hia  name  famous.  Ho  wrote 
hia  impressions  on  a visit  to  America  In  a book  entitled 
‘A  Diary  in  America  with  Remarks  on  its  Institutions' 
which  although  containing  a deal  of  good  description  and 
sagacious  observation,  la  not  considered  equal  to  hia 
before  mentioned  productions. 


TUB  THREE  CHTTEKS. 


Cutter  the  First. 

Bender,  have  you  ever  been  at  Plymouth? 
If  you  have,  your  eye  must  have  dwelt  with 
ecstasy  upon  the  beautiful  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe:  if  you  have  not 
been  at  Plymouth,  the  sooner  that  you  go 
there,  the  better.  At  Mount  Edgcumbe 
you  will  behold  the  finest  timber  in  exist- 
ence, towering  up  to  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
and  feathering  down  to  the  shingle  on  the 
beach.  And  from  this  lovely  spot  you  will 
witness  one  of  the  most  splendid  panoramas 
in  the  world.  You  will  see  — I hardly 
know  what  you  will  not  see  — you  will  see 
Ram  Head,  and  Cawsand  Bay;  and  then 
you  will  see  the  Breakwater,  and  Drake's 
Island  and  the  Devil's  Bridge  below  you; 
and  the  town  of  Plymouth  and  its  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  Hoe;  and  then  you  will 
come  to  the  Devil’s  Point,  round  which  tha 
tide  runs  devilish  strong;  and  then  you  will 
see  the  New  Victualling  Office,  — about 
which  Sir  James  Gordon  used  to  stump  all 
day,  and  take  a pinch  of  snuff  from  every 
man  who  carries  a box,  which  all  were  de- 
lighted to  give,  and  he  was  delighted  to  re- 
ceive, proving  how  much  pleasure  may  be 


communicated  merely  by  a pinch  of  snuff  — 
and  then  you  will  see  Mount  Wise  and 
Mutton  Cove;  the  town  of  Devonport,  with 
its  magnificent  dock-yard  and-  arsenals, 
North  Corner,  and  the  way  which  leads  to 
Saltash.  And  you  will  see  ships  building 
and  ships  in  ordinary;  and  ships  repairing 
and  ships  fitting;  and  hulks  and  convict- 
ships,  and  tbo  guard-ship;  ship*  ready  to 
sail  and  ships  under  sail;  besides  lighters, 
man-of-war’s  boats,  dock-yard  boats,  bum- 
boats,  and  shore-boats.  In  short,  there  is 
a great  deal  to  see  at  Plymouth  besides  the 
sea  itself:  but  what  I particularly  wish  now, 
is,  that  you  should  stand  at  the  battery  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe  and  look  into  Barn  Pool 
below  you,  and  there  you  will  see,  lying  at 
single  anchor,  a cutter;  and  you  may  also 
see,  by  her  pendant  and  ensign,  that  she 
is  a yacht. 

Of  all  the  amusements  entered  into  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  our  island,  there 
is  not  one  so  manly,  so  exciting,  so  patriotic, 
or  so  national,  as  yacht-sailing.  It  is  pe- 
culiar to  England,  not  only  from  our  in- 
sular position  nnd  our  fine  harbours,  but 
because  it  requires  a certain  degree  of 
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energy  and  a Certain  amount  of  income 
rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere  It  has  been 
wisely  fostered  by  our  sovereigns,  who  have 
felt  that  the  security  of  the  kingdom  is 
increased  by  every  man  being  more  or  less 
a sailor,  or  connected  with  the  nautical  pro- 
fession. It  is  an  amusement  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  country  ; as  it  has  much 
improved  our  ship  building  and  our  ship 
fitting,  while  it  affords  employment  to  our 
seamen  and  shipwrights,  but  if  I were  to 
say  all  that  I could  say  in  praise  of  yachts, 
I should  never  advance  with  my  narrative. 
I shall  therefore  drink  a bumper  to  the 
health  of  Admiral  Lord  Yarborough  and 
the  Yacht  Club,  and  proceed. 

You  observe  that  this  yacht  is  cutter- 
rigged,  and  that  she  sits  gracefully  on  the 
smooth  water.  She  is  just  heaving  up  her 
anchor;  her  foresail  is  loose,  all  ready  to 
cast  her  — in  a few  minutes  she  will  be 
under  weigh.  You  see  that  there  are  some 
ladies  sitting  at  the  taflfrail;  and  there  are 
five  haunches  of  venison  hanging  over  tho 
stern.  Of  all  amusements  give  me  yachting. 
But  we  mustgo  onboard.  The  deck,  you 
observe,  is  of  narrow  deal  planks  as  white 
as  snow;  the  guns  are  of  polished  brass; 
the  bitts  and  binnacles  of  mahogany;  she 
is  painted  with  taste,  and  all  the  mouldings 
are  gilded.  There  is  nothing  wanting;  and 

Set  how  clear  and  how  unencumbered  are 
er  decks!  Let  us  go  below.  This  is  tho 
ladies’  cabin ; can  any  thing  be  more  tasteful 
or  elegant?  is  it  not  luxurious?  and,  al- 
though so  small,  does  not  its  very  confined 
space  astonish  you,  when  you  view  so 
many  comforts  so  beautifully  arranged? 
This  is  the  dining-room,  and  where  the 
gentlemen  repair.  What  can  be  more 
complete  or  recherche?  and  just  peep  into 
their  state-rooms  and  bed-places.  Here  is 
the  steward’s  room  and  the  bcaufet;  the 
steward  is  squeezing  lemons  for  the  punch, 
and  there  is  the  champagne  in  ice;  and  by 
the  side  of  the  pail,  the  long-corks  are 
ranged  up,  all  ready.  Now,  let  us  go  for- 
wards; here  are  the  men's  berths,  not  con- 
fined as. in  a man-of-war.  No!  luxury  starts 
from  abaft,  mid  is  not  wholly  lost,  oven 
at  the  lore-peak.  This  is  the  kitchen;  is 
it  not  admirably  arranged?  What  a multum 
in  pnrvo!  and  how  delightful  are  the  fumes 
of  the  turtlcsoup!  At  sea  we  do  meet  with 
rough  weather  at  times;  but,  for  roughing 
it  out,  give  me  a yacht.  Now  that  I have 
shewn  you  round  the  vessel,  I must  intro- 
duce tho  parties  on  board. 

You  observe  that  florid,  handsome  man 
in  white  trousers  and  blue  jacket,  who  has 
a telescope  in  one  baud,  and  is  sipping  a 


glass  of  brandy  and  water  which  he  has 
just  taken  off  the  skylight.  That  is  the 
owner  of  the  vessel,  and  a member  of  the 
Yacht  Club.  It  is  Lord  B — : he  looks  like 
a sailor,  and  he  does  not  much  belie  his 
looks;  yet  I have  seen  him  in  his  robes  of 
state  at  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  one  near  to  him  is  Mr.  Stewart,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy.  He  holds  on  by 
the  rigging  with  one  hand,  because,  having 
been  actively  employed  all  his  life,  he  does 
not  know  wnat  to  do  with  hands  wliich  have 
nothing  in  them.  lie  is  a prate. r/e  of  Lord 
B,,  and  is  now  on  board  as  saiiing-master 
of  the  yacht. 

That  handsome,  well-built  man  who  is 
standing  by  the  binnacle,  is  a Mr.  Hautaine. 
lie  served  six  years  as  midshipman  in  the 
navy,  and  did  not  like  it.  He  then  served 
six  years  in  a cavalry  regiment,  and  did  not 
like  it.  But  he  is  very  fond  of  yachts  and 
wherever  he  goes,  he  is  welcome. 

That  young  man  with  an  embroidered  silk 
waistcoat  and  white  gloves,  bending  to  talk 
to  one  of  the  ladies,  is  a Mr.  Vaughan. 
Every  body  knows  him,  and  he  knows  every 
body.  He  is  a little  in  debt,  and  yachting 
is  convenient. 

The  oue  who  sits  by  tho  lady  is  a rela- 
tion of  laird  B. ; you  sec  at  once  what  be 
is.  He  apes  the  sailor:  he  has  not  shaved, 
.because  sailors  have  not  time  to  shave 
every  day;  he  has  not  changed  his  linen, 
because  sailors  cannot  change  every  day. 
He  hus  a cigar  in  his  mouth,  which  makes 
him  half  sick  and  annoys  his  company. 
He  talks  of  the  pleasure  of  a rough  sea, 
which  will  drive  all  the  ladies  below  — 
and  then  they  will  not  perceive  that  he  is 
more  sick  thun  themselves.  He  has  the 
misfortuno  to  be  born  to  a large  estate, 
and  to  be  a fool.  His  name  is  Ossulton. 

The  hist  of  the  gentlemen  on  board 
whom  I have  to  introduce,  is  Mr.  Sea- 
grovo.  He  is  slightly  made,  with  marked 
features  full  of  intelligence.  He  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  bar ; and  has  every  qua- 
lification but  application.  He  has  never 
had  a brief,  nor  has  he  a chance  of  one. 
He  is  the  fiddler  of  the  company;  and  he 
j hits  locked  up  his  chambers,  and  come,  by 
invitation  of  nis  lordship,  to  play  on  board 
of  bis  yacht. 

I have  yet  to  describe  the  ladies  — per- 
haps I should  have  commenced  with  them 
— 1 must  excuse  myself  upon  the  principle 
of  reserving  the  best  to  the. last.  AH  pup- 
pet-showmen do  so;  and  what  is  this  but 
the  first  scene  in  my  puppet-show. 

We  will  describe  them  according  to  seni- 
ority. That  tall,  thin,  cross-looking  lady  of 
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forty-five  in  a spinster,  and  sister  to  Lord 
B.  She  has  been  persuaded  very  much 
against  her  will  to  come  on  board;  but  her 
notions  of  propriety  would  not  permit  her 
niece  to  embark  under  the  protection  of 
only  her  father.  She  is  frightened  at 
every  thing;  if  a rope  is  thrown  down 
on  the  deck,  up  she  starts,  and  erics, 
‘Ohl’  if  on  the  deck,  she  thinks  the  water 
is  rushing  in  below;  if  down  below,  and 
there  is  a noise,  she  is  convinced  there  is 
danger;  and,  if  it  be  perfectly  still,  she  is 
sure  there  is  something  wrong.  She  fidgets 
herself  and  every  body,  and  is  quite  a nuis- 
ance with  her  pride  and  ill-humour;  but 
she  has  strict  notions  of  propriety,  and 
sacrifices  herself  as  a martyr.  She  is  the 
Hon.  Miss  Ossulton. 

The  lady  who,  when  she  smiles,  shews 
so  many  dimples  in  her  pretty  oval  face, 
is  a young  widow  of  the  name  of  Lascollcs. 

That  young  lady  with  such  a sweet  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  is  the  Hon.  Miss 
Cecilia  Ossulton.  She  is  lively,  witty,  and 
has  no  fear  in  her  composition;  but  she  is 
very  young  yet,  not  more  than  seventeen 
— and  nobody  knows  what  she  really  is  — 
she  does  not  know  herself.  These  are  the 
parties  who  meet  in  the  cabin  of  the  yacht 
The  crew  consists  of  ten  fine  seamen,  the 
steward,  and  the  cook.  There  is  also  Lord 
B.’s  valet,  Mr.  Ossulton's  gentleman,  and 
the  lady's  maid  of  Miss  Ossulton.  There 
not  being  accommodation  for  them,  the  other 
servants  nave  been  left  on  shore. 

The  yacht  is  now  under  weigh,  and  her 
sails  are  all  set.  She  is  running  between 
Drake’s  Island  and  the  main.  Dinner  has 
been  announced.  As  the  reader  has  learnt 
something  about  the  preparations,  I leave 
him  to  judge  whether  it  be  not  very  pleas- 
ant to  sit  down  to  dinner  in  a yacht.  The 
air  had  given  every  body  an  appetite;  and 
it  wus  not  until  the  cloth  was  removed  that 
the  conversation  became  general. 

‘Mr.  Seagrove,’  said  his  lordship,  ‘you 
very  nearly  lost  your  passage;  I expected 
you  last  Thursday.’ 

‘I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  that  business  pre- 
vented my  sooner  attending  to  your  lord- 
ship’s kind  summons.’ 

‘Come,  Seagrove,  don’t  be  nonsensi- 
cal,’ said  Hautaine;  ‘you  told  me  your- 
self, the  other  evening,  when  yon  were 
talkative,  that  you  had  never  had  a brief 
in  your  life.’ 

‘And  a very  fortunate  circumstance,]  re- 
plied Seagrove:  ‘for  if  I had  had  a brief  I 
should  not  have  Known  what  to  have  done 
with  it.  It  is  not  my  fault;  I am  fit  for 
nothing  but  a commissioner;  bat  still  I had 


business , and  very  important  business, 
too;  1 was  summoned  by  I’onsonby  to 
go  with  him  to  Tattcrsall’s,  to  give  my 
opinion  about  a horse  he  wishes  to  pur- 
chase.’ 

After  half  an  hour’s  conversation  the  la- 
dies rose,  and  went  into  the  cabin:  Cecilia 
and  Mrs.  Lascelles  exchanging  very  sig- 
nificant smiles,  as  they  followed  the  precise 
spinster,  who  did  not  choose  that  Mrs.  Las- 
celles should  take  the  lead,  merely  because 
she  had  once  happened  to  have  been  mar- 
ried. — The  gentlemen  also  broke  up,  and 
went  on  deck. 

‘We  have  a nice  breeze  now,  my  lord,' 
observed  Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  remained 
on  deck,  ‘and  we  lie  right  up  Channel.’ 

‘So  much  the  better,'  replied  his  lord- 
ship;  ‘we  ought  to  have  been  anchored  at 
Cowes  a week  ago.  They  will  all  be  there 
before  us.’ 

‘Tell  Mr.  Simpson  to  bring  me  a light 
for  my  cigar,'  said  Mr.  Ossulton  to  one  of 
the  men. 

Mr.  Stewart  went  down  to  his  dinner; 
the  ladies  and  the  coffee  came  on  deck ; the 
breeze  was  fine,  the  weather  (it  was  April) 
almost  warm ; and  the  yacht,  whose  name 
was  the  Arrow,  assisted  by  the  tide,  soon 
left  the  Mewstone  far  astern. 

Cutter  the  Second. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  at  Ports- 
mouth? If  you  have,  you  must  have  been 
delighted  with  the  view  from  the  saluting 
battery;  and,  if  you  have  not,  you  had 
better  go  there  as  soon  as  you  can.  From 
the  saluting  battery  you  may  look  up  the 
harbour,  and  see  much  of  what  I have  de- 
scribed at  Plymouth:  the  scenery  is  different; 
but  similar  arsenals  and  dock-yards,  and 
an  equal  portion  of  our  stupendous  navy, 
are  to  be  found  there.  — And  you  will  see 
Gosport  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  Sally  Port  close  to  you ; besides  a great 
many  other  places,  which,  from  the  saluting 
battery,  you  cannot  see.  And  then  there 
is  Southsea  Beach  to  your  left;  before  you, 
Spithead,  with  the  men-of-war,  and  the 
Motherbank,  crowded  with  merchant  ves- 
sels; — and  there  is  the  Buoy,  where  the 
Royal  George  was  wrecked,  and  where  she 
still  lies,  the  fish  swimming  in  and  out  of 
her  cabin  windows:  but  that  is  not  all: 
you  can  also  see  the  Isle  of  Wight,  — Ryde, 
with  its  long  wooden  pier,  and  Cowes, 
where  the  yachts  lie.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  seen  at  Portsmouth  as  well 
ns  at  Plymouth;  but  what  I wish  you  par- 
ticularly to  see,  just  now,  is  a vessel  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  buoy,  just  off  the  saluting 
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battery.  She  is  a cutter;  and  you  may 
know  that  she  belongs  to  the  Preventive 
Service  by  the  number  of  gigs  and  galleys 
which  she  has  hoisted  up  all  round  her. 
She  looks  like  a vessel  that  was  about  to 
sail  with  a cargo  of  boats.  Two  on  deck, 
one  nstern,  one  on  each  side  of  her.  You 
observe  that  she  is  painted  bluck,  anil  all 
her  boats  are  white.  She  is  not  such  an 
elegant  vessel  as  the  yacht,  and  she  is  much 
more  lumbered  up.  She  has  no  haunches 
of  venison  over  the  stern ; but  I think  there 
is  a leg  of  mutton,  and  some  cabbages 
hanging  by  their  stalks.  But  revenue- 
cutters  arc  not  yachts.  — You  will  find  no 
turtle  or  champagne;  but,  nevertheless,  you 
will,  perhaps,  find  a joint  to  carve  at,  a 
good  glass  of  grog,  and  a hearty  wel- 
come. 

I ait  us  go  on  board.  — You  observe  the 
guns  are  iron,  and  painted  black,  and  her 
bulwarks  are  painted  red:  it  is  not  a very 
becoming  colour;  but  then  it  lasts  a long 
while,  and  the  dock-yard  is  not  very  gene- 
rous on  the  score  of  paint  — or  lieutenants 
of  the  navy  troubled  with  much  spare  cash. 
She  has  plenty  of  men,  and  fine  men  they 
are;  all  dressed  in  red  flannel  shirts  and 
blue  trousers;  some  of  them  have  not  taken 
oil"  tlxeir  canvass  or  tarpawling  petticoats, 
which  are  very  useful  to  them,  as  they  are 
in  the  boats  night  and  day,  and  in  all 
weathers.  But  we  will  at  once  go  down 
into  the  cabin,  where  we  shall  find  the 
lieutenant  who  commands  her,  a master’s 
mate,  and  a midshipman.  — They  have  each 
their  tumbler  before  them,  and  are  drinking 
gin-toddy,  hot,  with  sugar  — capital  gin, 
too,  'hove  proof;  it  is  from  that  small  anker, 
standing  under  the  table.  It  was  one  that 
they  forgot  to  return  to  the  custom-house 
when  they  made  their  last  seizure.  Wo 
must  introduce  them. 

The  elderly  personage , with  grizzly  hair 
and  whiskers,  a round  pale  face,  and  a 
somewhat  red  nose  (being  too  much  in  the 
wind  will  make  the  nose  red , and  this  old 
officer  is  very  often  ‘in  the  wind,’  of  course 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  profession) , is 
a Lieutenant  Applehoy.  He  has  served  in 
every  class  of  vessel  in  the  service,  and 
done  the  duty  of  first-lieutenant  for  twenty 
years : he  is  now  on  promotion  — that  is  to 
say,  after  he  has  taken  a certain  number  of 
tubs  of  gin , he  will  be  rewarded  with  his 
rank  as  commander.  It  is  a pity  that  what 
he  takes  inside  of  him  does  not  count,  for 
he  takes  it  morning,  noon,  and  night.  — 
He  is  just  filling  his  fourteenth  glass;  he 
always  keeps  a regular  account,  ns  he  never 


exceeds  his  limited  number,  which  is  seven- 
teen. 

The  master’s  mate’s  name  is  Tomkins ; he 
has  served  his  six  years  three  times  over, 
and  has  now  outgrown  his  ambition,  which 
is  fortunate  for  him,  as  his  chances  of  pro- 
motion are  small.  He  prefers  a small  vessel 
to  a large  one,  because  he  is  not  obliged 
to  be  so  particular  in  his  dress  — and  looks 
for  liia  lieutenancy  whenever  there  shall  be 
another  charity  promotion.  He  is  fond  of 
soft  bread,  for  lus  teeth  are  all  absent  with- 
out leave;  ho  prefers  porter  to  any  other 
liquor,  but  he  can  drink  his  glass  of  grog, 
whether  it  be  based  upon  rum,  brandy,  or 
the  liquor  now  before  him. 

Mr  Smith  is  the  name  of  that  yonng 
gentleman,  whose  jacket  is  so  out  at  the 
elbows;  he  has  been  intending  to  mend  it 
these  last  two  months,  but  is  too  lazy  to 
go  to  his  chest  for  another.  — He  has  been 
turned  out  of  half  the  ships  in  the  service 
for  laziness;  but  he  was  born  so  — and 
therefore  it  is  not  his  fault  — A revenue- 
cutter  suits  him , she  is  half  her  time  hove 
to ; and  he  has  no  objection  to  boat-service, 
as  he  sits  down  always  in  the  stem-sheets, 
which  is  not  fatiguing.  Creeping  for  tubs 
is  his  delight,  as  he  gets  over  so  little 
ground.  Ho  is  fond  of  grog,  but  there  is. 
some  trouble  in  carrying  the  tumbler  so 
often  to  bis  mouth;  so  he  looks  at  it,  and 
lets  it  stand.  He  says  little,  because  he  is 
too  lazy  to  speak.  He  has  served  more  than 
eight  years;  but  as  for  passing  — it  has 
never  come  into  his  head.  Such  are  the 
three  persons  who  are  now  sitting  in  the 
cabin  of  the  revenue-cutter,  drinking  hot 
gin-toddy. 

‘Let  pie  see,  it  was,  I think,  in  ninety- 
three  or  ninety-four.  — Before  you  were  in 
the  service,  Tomkins. 

‘May-be,  sir;  it’s  so  long  ago  since  I 
entered,  that  I can’t  recollect  dates,  but 
this  I know,  that  my  auut  died  three  days 
before.’ 

‘Then  the  question  is,  when  did  your 
aunt  die?’ 

‘Oh ! she  died  about  a year  after  my  uncle.' 

‘And  when  did  your  uncle  die?’ 

‘I'll  be  hanged  if  I know!’ 

‘Then,  d’ye  see,  you've  no  departure  to 
work  from.  However,  I think  you  cannot 
hAve  been  in  the  service  at  that  time.  We 
were  not  quite  so  particular  about  uniform 
as  we  are  now.’ 

‘Then  I think  the  service  was  all  the  better 
for  it.  Now-a-days,  in  your  crack-ships,  a 
mate  has  to  go  down  in  the  hold  or  spirit- 
room,  and  alter  whipping  up  fifty  empty 
casks,  and  breaking  out  twenty  full  ones, 
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he  is  expected  to  come  on  the  quarter-deck 
as  clean  as  if  he  was  just  come  out  of  a 
bandbox.’ 

‘Well,  there s plenty  of  water  alongside, 
as  far  as  the  outward  man  goes,  and  iron 
dust  is  soon  brushed  off*.  However,  as  vou 
say,  perhaps,  a little  too  much  is  expected ; 
at  least,  in  five  of  the  ships  in  which  1 was 
first-lieutenant,  the  captain  was  always  haul- 
ing me  oyer  the  coals  about  the  midshipmen 
not  dressing  properly,  as  if  I was  their  dry 
nurse.  I wonder  what  Captain  Prigg  would 
have  said,  if  he'd  seen  such  a turn-out  as 
you,  Mr.  Smith,  on  his  quarter-deck.’ 

‘I  should  have  had  one  turn-out  more, 
drawled  Smith. 

‘With  your  out-at-elbows  jacket,  there, 
heh!'  continued  Mr.  Appleboy. 

Smith  turned  up  his  elbows,  looked  at 
one  and  then  at  the  other;  after  so  fatiguing 
an  operation,  he  was  silent. 

‘Well,  where  was  I?  Oh!  it  was  about 
ninety-three  or  ninety-four,  as  I said,  that 
it  happened  — Tomkins,  fill  your  glass,  ami 
hand  me  the  sugar,  — how’  do  I get  on? 
— ‘This  is  No.  15,'  said  Appleboy,  counting  | 
some  white  lines  on  the  table  by  him;  and 
taking  up  the  piece  of  chalk, ’he  marked 
one  more  line  on  his  tally.  ‘I  don’t  think 
this  so  good  a tub  as  the  last,  Tomkins, 
there’s  a twang  about  it  — a want  of  juni- 
per - however,  I hope  we  shall  have  better 
luck  this  time.  — Of  course,  you  know  we 
sail  to-morrow.’ 

‘I  presume  so,  by  the  leg  of  mutton  com- 
ing on  board.’ 

‘True  — true  — I’m  regular  — as  clock- 
work. — After  being  twenty  years  a first- 
lieutenant,  one  gets  a little  method  — I like 
regularity.  Now  the  admiral  has  never 
omitted  asking  me  to  dinner  once,  every 
time  I have  come  into  harbour,  except  this 
time.  — 1 was  so  certain  of  it,  that  I never 
expected  to  sail,  and  I have  but  two  shirts 
clean  in  consequence.’ 

‘ That’s  odd , isn’t  it  ? and  the  more  so, 
because  he  has  such  great  people  down  here, 
and  has  been  giving  large  parties  every  day.’ 
‘And  yet  I made  three  seizures,  besides 
sweeping  up  those  thirty-seven  tubs.’ 

‘I  swept  them  up,’  observed  Smith. 

‘That’s  all  the  same  thing,  younker.  — 
When  you've  been  a little  longer  in  the 
service,  you'll  find  out  that  the  command- 
ing officer  has  the  merit  of  all  that  is  done 
— but  you’re  green  yet.  — Let  me  see, 
where  was  I?  Oh!  — It  was  about  ninety- 
three  or  ninety-four,  as  I said.  At  that  time 
I was  in  the  Channel  fleet  — Tomkins,  I’ll 
trouble  you  for  the  hot  water  — this  water’s 
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| cold.  — Mr.  Smith,  do  me  the  favour  to 
ring  the  bell  — Jem,  some  more  hot  water.’ 
‘Please  sir,1  said  Jem,  who  was  barefoot- 
ed, as  well  as  bareheaded,  touching  the  lock 
of  hair  on  his  forehead,  ‘the  cook  has  cap- 
sised  the  kettle  — but  he  has  put  more  on.* 
‘Capsised  the  kettle!  hah!  — very  well 

— we'll  talk  about  that  to-morrow.  — Mr. 
Tomkins,  do  me  the  favour  to  put  him  in 
the  re(x>rt,  I may  forget  it.  And  pray,  sir, 
how  long  is  it  since  he  has  put  more  on?’ 

‘Just  this  moment,  sir,  as  I came  aft.’ 
‘Very  well,  we’ll  see  to  that  to-morrow; 

— you  bring  the  kettle  aft  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready.  — I say,  Mr.  Jem,  is  that  fellow  sober?’ 

‘lees,  sir,  he  be  sober  as  you  be.’ 

‘It’s  quite  astonishing  what  a propensity 
the  common  sailors  have  to  liquor.  Forty 
odd  years  have  I been  in  the  service,  anil 
I’ve  never  found  any  difference : I only  wish 
I had  a guinea  for  every  time  that  I have 
given  a fellow  sea-water  grog  during  my 
servitude  as  first-lieutenant,  I wouldn't  call 
the  king  my  cousin.  Well,  if  there’s  not 
hot  water  we  must  take  lukewarm  — it  won’t 
do  to  heave  to.  By  the  L—  d’llarryl  who 
would  have  thought  it?  — I'm  at  No.  1C  I 

— Let  me  count  — yea  I surely  I must  have 
made  a mistake.  — A fact,  by  heaven  1’  con- 
tinued Mr.  Appleboy,  throwing  the  chalk 
down  on  the  table.  ‘Only  one  more  glass, 
after  this  — that  is,  if  I have  counted  right 

— 1 may  have  seen  double.’ 

‘Yes,’  drawled  Smith. 

‘Well,  never  mind  — Let’s  go  on  with  my 
story.  — It  was  either  in  the  year  ninety- 
three  or  ninety-four,  that  I was  m the  Chan- 
nel fleet  — we  were  then  a-breast  of  Torbay.' 

‘Here  be  the  hot  water,  sir,’  cried  Jem, 
putting  the  kettle  down  on  the  deck. 

‘Very  well,  boy.  — By-the-by,  has  the  jar 
of  butter  come  on  board?" 

‘Yes,  but  it  be  broke  all  down  the  middle; 

I tied  liim  up  with  a ropeyarn.’ 

‘Who  broke  it,  sir?’ 

‘Coxswain  says  as  how  he  didn’t’ 

‘But  who  did,  sir?' 

‘Coxswain  handed  it  up  to  Bill  Jones, 
and  he  says  as  how  he  didn’t.’ 

‘But  who  did,  sir?' 

‘Bill  Jones  gave  it  to  me,  and  I’m  sure 
as  how  I didn’t.' 

‘Then  who  did,  sir,  I ask  you?’ 

‘I  think  it  be  Bill  Jones,  sir,  ’cause  he’s 
fond  of  butter,  I know,  and  thero  be  very 
little  left  in  the  jar.’ 

‘Very  well,  we’ll  see  to  that  to-morrow 
morning.  Mr.  Tomkins , you’ll  oblige  me 
by  putting  the  butter-jar  down  in  the  re- 

Sort,  in  case  it  should  slip  my  memory, 
ill  Jones,  indeed,  looks  as  if  butter  wouldn't 
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melt  in  hi*  mouth  — never  mind.  Well,  it  I 
was,  as  I said  before  — it  was  in  the  year 
ninety-three  or  ninety-four,  when  I was  in 
the  Channel  fleet;  we.  were  then  off  Tor- 
bay,  and  had  just  taken  two  reefs  in  the  , 
topsails.  Stop,  before  I go  on  with  my 
story,  I’ll  take  my  last  glass  — I think  it's 
the  last:  let  me  count  — yes,  by  heavens  I I 
make  out  sixteen,  well  told!  Never  mind, 
it  shall  be  a stiff  one.  Boy,  bring  the  kettle, 
and  mind  you  don’t  pour  the  hot  water  into  , 
my  shoes,  as  you  did  the  other  night.  There, 
that  will  do.  Now,  Tomkins,  fill  up  yours;  ( 
and  you , Mr.  Smith : let  us  all  shirt  fair, 
and  then  you  shall  have  my  story  — and 
a very  curious  one  it  is,  I can  tell  yon;  I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  myself,  if  I hadn't 
seen  it.  Hilloa!  what’s  this?  Confound  it!  I 
what’s  the  matter  with  the  toddy?  Ueh, 
Mr.  Tomkins?’ 

Mr.  Tomkins  tasted,  but,  like  the  lieute- 
nant, he  had  made  it  very  stiff,  and,  as  he 
bad  also  taken  largely  before,  ho  was,  like 
him,  not  quite  so  clear  in  his  discrimina- 
tion: ’It  has  a queer  twang , sir;  Smith, 
what  is  it?’ 

Smith  took  tip  his  glass,  tasted  the  contents : 

'■Salt  water,'  drawled  the  midshipman. 

‘Salt  water!  so  it  is,  by  heavens!’  cried 
Mr.  Appleboy. 

‘Salt  as  Lot’s  wife!  — by  all  that’s  infa- 
mous!’ cried  the  master’s  mate. 

‘Salt  water , sir !’  cried  Jem , in  a fright 
— expecting  a salt  eel  for  supper. 

‘Yes,  sir,’  replied  Mr.  Appleooy,  tossing 
the  contents  ot  the  tumbler  in  the  boy's 
face,  — ‘salt  water.  Very  well,  sir  — 
very  well!’ 

‘It  wasn’t  me,  sir,’  replied  the  boy,  mak- 
ing up  a piteous  look. 

‘No,  sir,  but  you  said  the  cook  was  sober.’ 

‘He  was  not  so  very  much  disguised,  sir,’ 
replied  Jem. 

‘Oh!  very  well  — never  mind.  Mr.  Tom- 
kins, in  case  I should  forget  it,  do  me  the 
favour  to  put  the  kettle  of  salt  water  down 
in  the  report.  The  scoundrel  I I’m  very 
sorry,  gentlemen,  but  there's  no  means  of 
having  any  more,  gin-toddy,  — but  never 
mind , we’ll  see  to  this  to-morrow.  Two 
can  play  at  this;  and  if  I don’t  salt-water 
their  grog,  and  make  them  drink  it,  too,  I 
have  been  twenty  years  a first-lieutenant 
for  nothing  — that’s  all.  Good  night,  gen- 
tlemen; and,’  continued  the  lieutenant,  in  a 
severe  tone,  ‘you’ll  keep  a sharp  look-out, 
Mr.  Smith  — do  you  hear,  sir?’ 

‘Yes,’  drawled  Smith,  ‘but  it’s  not  my 
watch;  it  was  my  first  watch,  and,  just  now, 
it  struck  one  bell.' 

‘You’ll  keep  the  middle  watch,  then,  Mr. 


Smith,’  said  Mr.  Appleboy,  who  was  not  a 
little  put  out;  ‘and,  Mr.  Tomkins,  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  it’s  daylight.  Boy,  get 
my  bed  made.  Salt  water,  by  all  that’s 
blue!  However,  we’ll  see  to  that  to  morrow 
morning.’ 

Air.  Appleboy  then  turned  in : so  did  Mr. 
Tomkins;  and  so  did  Mr.  Smith,  who  had 
no  idea  of  keeping  the  middle  watch  be- 
cause the  cook  was  drunk  and  had  filled  up 
the  kettle  with  salt  water.  .As  for  what 
happened  in  ninety-three  or  ninety-four,  I 
reallv  would  inform  the  reader  if  I knew, 
but  I'm  afraid  that  that  most  curious  story 
is  never  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Tomkins , as 
usual,  forgot  to  report  the  cook,  the  jar  of 
butter,  and  the  kettle  of  salt  water:  and 
Mr.  Appleboy’s  wrath  had  long  been  ap- 
peased before  he  remembered  them.  At 
daylight  the  lieutenant  came  on  deck,  hav- 
ing only  slept  away  half  of  tho  sixteen, 
and  a taste  of  tho  seventeenth  salt  water 
glass  of  gin-toddy.  He  rubbed  his  gray 
eyes,  that  he  might  peer  through  the  gray 
of  the  morning;  trie  fresh  breeze  blew  about 
his  grizzly  locks,  and  cooled  his  rubicund 
nose.  The  revenue-cutter,  whose  name  was 
the  ‘Active,’  cast  off  from  tho  buoy;  and, 
with  a fresh  breeze,  steered  her  course  for 
the  Needles’  passage. 

Cutter  the  Third. 

Render!  have  you  been  to  St.  Maloes? 
If  you  have,  you  were  glad  enough  to  leave 
the  hole;  and,  if  you  have  not,  take  my 
advice,  and  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble 
to  go  and  see  that,  or  any  other  French 
port  in  the  Channel.  There  is  not  one 
worth  looking  at.  They  have  made  one 
or  two  artificial  ports,  and  they  arc  no 
great  things;  there  is  no  getting  out,  or 
getting  in.  In  fact,  they  have  no  harbours 
in  the  Channel,  while  we  have  the  finest 
in  the  world;  a peculiar  dispensation  of 
Providence,  because  it  knew  that  we  should 
want  them , and  France  would  not.  In 
Franco,  what  are  called  ports  are  all  alike, 
nasty  narrow  holes,  only  to  be  entered  at 
certain  times  of  tide  and  certain  winds; 
made  up  of  basins  and  backwaters,  custom- 
houses, and  cabarets : just  fit  for  smugglers 
to  run  into,  and  nothing  more:  nnd,  there- 
fore, they  arc  used  for  very  little  else. 

Now,  in  the  dog-hole  cnllod  St.  Maloes 
there  is  some  pretty  land,  although  a great 
deficiency  of  marine- scenery.  But  never 
mind  that:  stay  at  home,  and  don’t  go 
abroad  to  drink  sour  wiue,  because  they 
call  it  Bordeaux,  aud  eat  villainous  trash, 
so  disguised  by  cooking  that  you  cannot 
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possibly  tell  which  of  the  birds  of  the  air, 
or  beasts  of  the  field , or  fishes  of  the  sea, 
you  are  cramming  down  your  throat  ‘If 
all  is  right,  there  is  no  occasion  for  disguise,’ 
is  an  old  saying;  so  depend  upon  it,  that 
there  is  something  wrong,  and  that  you  are 
eating  offal,  under  a grand  French  name. 
As  for  their  wine,  there  is  no  disguise  in 
that  — it’s  half  vinegar.  No,  no!  stay  at 
home:  you  can  live  just  as  cheaply,  if  you 
choose;  and  then  you  will  have  good  meat, 
good  vegetables,  good  ale,  good  beer,  and 
a good  glass  of  grog  — and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  you  will  be  in  good  company. 
Live  with  your  friends,  and  don't  make  a 
fool  of  yourself. 

I would  not  have  condescended  to  have 
noticed  this  place,  had  it  not  been  that  1 
wish  you  to  observe  a vessel  which  is  lying 
along  the  pier-wbarf,  with  a plank  from  the 
shore  to  her  gunnel.  It  is  low  water,  and 
she  is  aground,  and  the  plank  dips  down 
at  such  an  angle,  that  it  is  a work  of  dan- 
ger to  go  either  in  or  out  of  her.  You 
observe  that  there  is  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  her.  She  is  a cutter,  and  a good 
sea-boat,  and  sails  well  before  the  wind. 
She  is  short  for  her  breadth  of  beam,  anil 
is  not  armed.  Smugglers  do  not  arm  now 
— the  service  is  too  dangerous ; they  efTect 
tbeir  purpose  by  cunning,  not  by  force. 
Nevertheless,  it  requires  that  smugglers  should 
bo  good  seamen,  smart,  active  fellows,  and 
keenwitted  or  they  lean  do  nothing.  This 
vessel  has  not  a large  cargo  in  her,  but  it 
is  vuluable.  She  has  some  thousand  yards 
of  lace,  a few  hundred  pounds  of  tea  , a 
few  bides  of  silk,  and  about  forty  ankers 
of  brandy  — jnst  as  much  as  they  can  land 
in  one  boat.  All  they  ask  is  a heavy  gale, 
or  a thick  fog,  and  they  trust  to  themselves 
for  success. 

There  is  nobody  on  board  except  a boy ; 
the  crew  are  all  up  at  the  cabaret,  settling 
their  little  accounts  of  every  description  — 
for  they  smuggle  both  ways,  and  every  man 
has  his  own  private  venture.  There  they 
arc  all,  fifteen  of  them,  and  fine-looking 
fellows,  too,  sitting  at  that  long  table.  They 
are  very  merry , but  quite  sober,  as  they 
are  to  sail  to-night. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  (whose  name, 
by-the-by,  is  the  ‘Happy-go-lucky,’  — the 
captain  christened  her  himself)  is  that  fine- 
looking  young  man,  with  dark  whiskers, 
meeting  under  his  throat,  ilis  name  is  Jack 
Pickersgill.  You  pereeive,  at  once,  that 
be  is  much  above  a common  sailor  in  ap- 
pearance. His  manners  are  good,  he  is 
remarkablv  handsome,  very  clean,  and  rather 
a dandy  in  his  dress.  Observe,  how  very 


politely  he  takes  off  his  hat  to  that  French- 
man, with  whom  he  has  just  settled  accounts; 
bo  beats  Johnny  Crapeau  at  his  own  wea- 
pons. And  then  there  is  an  air  of  command, 
a feeling  of  conscious  superiority  about 
Jack;  see  how  he  treats  the  landlord  de 
haul  en  has,  at  the  same  time  that  ho  is 
very  civil.  The  fact  is,  that  Jack  is  of  a 
very  good,  old  family,  and  received  a very 
excellent  education;  but  he  was  an  orphan, 
his  friends  were  poor,  and  could  do  but 
little  for  him;  he  went  out  to  India  as  a 
cadet,  ran  awav , and  served  in  a schooner 
which  smuggled  opium  into  China,  and  then 
came  home,  lie  took  a liking  to  the  em- 

filovment,  and  is  now  laying  up  a very  pretty 
ittiesum:  not  that  he  intends  to  stop:  no, 
as  soon  ns  he  has  enough  to  fit  out  a vessel 
for  himself,  he  intends  to  start  again  for  In- 
dia, and  with  two  cargoes  of  opium,  he  will 
return,  he  trusts,  with  a handsome  fortune, 
and  re  assume  his  family  name.  Such  are 
Jack’s  intentions;  and,  as  he  eventuully 
means  to  reappear  as  a gentleman,  he  pre- 
serves his  gentlemanly  habits ; ho  neither 
drinks,  nor  chews,  nor  smokes.  He  keeps 
his  hands  clean,  wears  rings,  ami  sports  a 
gold  snuff-box;  notwithstanding  which,  Jack 
is  one  of  the  boldest  and  best  of  sailors, 
and  the  men  know  it.  He  is  full  of  fun, 
and  as  keen  as  a razor.  Jack  has  a very 
heavy  venture  this  time  — all  the  lace  is 
his  own  speculation , and , if  he  gets  it  in 
safe,  he  will  clear  some  thousand  of  pounds. 
A certain  fashionable  shop  in  London  has 
already  agreed  to  take  the  whole  off  his 
hands. 

That  short,  neatly  made  young  man,  is 
the  second  in  command,  and  the  companion 
of  the  captain.  He  is  clever,  and  always 
has  a remedy  to  propose  when  there  is  a 
difficulty,  which  is  a great  quality  in  a 
second  in  command.  Ilis  name  is  Corbett- 
He  is  always  merry  — half  sailor,  half 
tradesman;  knows  the  markets,  runs  up  to 
London , and  does  business  as  well  as  a 
chapman  — lives  for  the  day,  and  laughs 
at  to-morrow. 

That  little  punchy  old  man,  with  long 
gray  hair  and  fat  face,  with  a nose  like  a 
note  of  interrogation,  is  the  next  personago 
of  importance.  He  ought  to  be  called  the 
sailing  master,  for,  although  he  goes  on 
shore  in  France,  off  the  English  coast  he 
never  quits  the  vessel.  When  they  leave 
her  with  the  goods,  he  remains  on  board; 
be  is  always  to  be  found  off  any  part  of  the 
coast  where  he  may  be  ordered ; holding  his 
position  in  defiance  of  gales,  and  tides,  and 
fogs:  as  for  the  revenue-vessels,  they  all 
know  him  well  enough,  but  they  cannot 
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touch  a vessel  in  ballast,  if  she  has  no  more 
men  on  board  than  allowed  by  her  tonnage. 
He  knows  every  creek,  and  hole,  and  corner, 
of  the  coast;  how  the  tides  run  in  — tide, 
half-tide,  eddy,  or  current.  That  is  his  value. 
His  name  is  Morrison. 

You  observe  that  Jack  Pickersgill  has  two 
excellent  supporters  in  Corbett  and  Morri- 
son ; his  other  men  are  good  seamen,  active, 
and  obedient,  which  is  all  that  he  requires. 
1 shall  not  particularly  introduce  them. 

‘Now  you  may  call  for  another  litre,  my 
lads,  and  that  must  be  the  last;  the  tide  is 
flowing  fast,  and  we  shall  be  afloat  in  half 
an  hour,  and  we  havo  just  the  breeze  we 
want-  What  d’ye  think,  Morrison,  shall  we 
have  dirt?' 

‘I’ve  been  looking  just  now,  and  if  it  were 
any  other  month  in  the  year  I should  say, 
ves;  but  i here’s  no  trusting  April,  captain. 
Howsomever,  if  it  does  blow  off,  I'll  promise 
you  a fog  in  three  hours  afterwards.’ 

‘That  will  do  as  well.  Corbett,  have  you 
settled  with  Duval?’ 

‘Yes,  after  more  noise  and  charivari  than 
a panic  in  the  stock-exchange  would  make 
in  England.  He  fought  and  squabbled  for 
an  hour,  and  I found  that,  without  some 
abatement,  1 never  should  have  settled  the 
afljiir.' 

‘What  did  you  let  him  off?’ 

‘Seventeen  sous,’  replied  Corbett,  laughing. 

‘And  that  satisfied  him?’  inquired  Pickers- 
gill. 

‘Yes  — it  was  all  he  could  prove  to  be  a 
surfaire:  two  of  the  knives  were  a little 
rusty.  But  lie  will  always  have  something 
off;  ho  could  not  be  happy  without  it.  I 
really  think  he  would  commit  suicide,  if  he 
had  to  pay  a bill  without  a deduction.' 

‘Let  him  live,’  replied  Pickersgill.  ‘Jean- 
nette, a bottle  of  Volnay,  of  1811,  and 
three  glasses.’ 

Jeannette , who  was  the  fill?,  de  cabaret, 
soon  appeared  with  a bottle  of  a wine,  sel- 
dom called  for,  except  by  the  captain  of  the 
H appy-  go-lucky. 

‘You  sail  to-night?’  said  she,  as  she 
placed  the  bottle  before  him. 

Pickersgill  nodded  his  head. 

‘I  had  a strange  dream,’  said  Jeannette; 
‘I  thought  you  were  all  taken  by  a revenue 
cutter,  and  put  into  a cachot.  I went  to 
see  you,  and  I did  not  know  one  of  you 
again  — vou  were  all  changed.’ 

‘Very  likely,  Jeannette  — you  would  not 
be  the  first  who  did  not  know  their  friends 
again  when  in  misfortune.  There  was  no- 
thing strange  in  vour  dream.’ 

,Mais , mon  Dieu!  je  ne  suit  pas  comme 
(a,  moi.' 


‘No,  that  you  are  not,  Jeannette;  you  are 
a good  girl,  and  some  of  these  fine  days  PU 
marry  you,’  said  Corbett 

•Doit  itre  bien  beau  ce  jour-la,  par  ex- 
empli:,' replied  Jeannette,  laughing;  ‘you  have 
promised  to  marry  me  .every  timo  you  have 
come  in,  these  last  three  years.' 

‘Well,  that  proves  I keep  to  my  promise, 
any  how.’ 

‘Yes;  but  you  never  go  any  farther.’ 

‘I  can't  spare  him,  Jeannette,  that  is  the 
real  truth,’  said  the  captain;  ‘but  wait  a 
little  — in  the  mean  time,  here  is  a five-franc- 
piece  to  add  to  your  petite  fortune.' 

‘Merci  bien,  monsieur  le  Capitaine;  bon 
voyage!'  Jeannette  held  her  finger  up  to 
Corbett,  saying,  with  a smile,  ‘me'chant!’ 
and  then  quitted  the  room. 

‘Come,  Morrison,  help  us  to  empty  this 
bottle,  and  then  we  will  all  go  on  board.’ 

‘I  wish  that  girl  wouldn’t  come  here  with 
her  nonsensical  dreams,’  said  Morrison  tak- 
ing his  seat;  ‘I  don't  like  it.  When  she 
said  that  we  should  be  taken  by  a revenue 
cutter,  I was  looking  at  a bine  and  a white 
pigeon  sitting  on  the  wall  opposite;  and  I 
said  to  myself,  now,  if  that  be  a warning, 
I will  sec ; if  the  blue  pigeon  flies  away  first, 
I shall  be  in  jail  in  a week;  if  the  white, 
I shall  be  back  here.’ 

‘Well?  said  Pickersgill,  laughing. 

‘It  wasn’t  well,’  answered  Morrison,  toss- 
ing off  his  wine,  and  putting  the  glass  down 
with  a deep  sigh;  ‘for  the  cursed  blue 
pigeon  flew  away  immediately.' 

‘Why,  Morrison,  you  must  have  a chickcn- 
heart  to  be  frightened  at  a blue  pigeon,'  said 
Corbett,  laughing,  and  looking  out  of  the 
window;  ‘at  all  events,  he  has  come  back 
again,  and  there  he  is  sitting  by  the  white 
one.’ 

‘It's  the  first  time  that  ever  I was  called 
chicken-hearted,’  replied  Morrison,  in  wrath. 

‘Nor  do  you  deserve  it,  Morrison,’  replied 
Pickersgill;  ‘but  Corbett  is  only  joking.' 

‘Well,  at  all  events  111  try  my  luck  in 
the  same  way,  and  see  whether  I am  to  be 
in  jail:  I shall  take  the  blue  pigeon  as  my 
bad  omen,  as  you  did.' 

The  sailors  and  Captain  Pickersgill  all 
rose  and  went  to  the  window,  to  ascertain 
Corbett’s  fortune  by  this  new  species  of 
augury.  The  blue  pigeon  flapped  bis  wings, 
and  then  he  sidled  up  to  the  white  one; 
at  last,  the  white  pigeon  flew  off  the  wall 
and  settled  on  the  roof  of  the  adjacent 
house.  ‘Bravo  I white  pigeon said  Cor- 
bett: ‘I  shall  be  here  again  in  a week.' 
The  whole  party,  laughing,  then  resumed 
their  seats;  and  Morrison's  countenance 
brightened  up.  As  he  took  the  glass  of 
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wine  poured  out  by  Pickersgill,  he  said, 
‘Here’s  your  health,  Corbett;  it  was  all  non- 
sense, after  all  — for,  d'ye  see,  I can’t  be 
put  in  jail  without  you  are.  We  all  sail 
in  the  same  boat,  and  when  you  leave  me, 
you  take  with  you  every  thing  that  can  con- 
demn the  vessel  — so  here's  success  to  our 
trip.’ 

‘We  will  all  drink  that  toast,  my  lads, 
and  then  on  board,’  said  the  captain : ‘here’s 
success  to  our  trip.’ 

The  captain  rose,  as  did  the  mates  and 
men,  drank  the  toast,  turned  down  the 
drinking  vessels  on  the  table,  hastened  to 
the  wharf,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  the  Happy- 
go-lucky  was  clear  off  the  port  of  St.  Mnloes. 

Portland  Bill. 

The  Happy-go-lucky  sailed  with  a fresh 
breeze  and  a flowing  sheet  from  St.  Maloes, 
tho  evening  hefore  the  Arrow  sailed  from 
Barn  Pool.  Tho  Active  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth the  morning  after. 

The  yacht,  ns  we  before  observed,  was 
bound  to  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
Active  had  orders  to  cruize  wherever  she 
pleased  within  the  limits  of  the  admiral’s 
station;  and  she  ran  for  West  Bay,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bill  of  Portland.  The 
Happy-go-lucky  was  also  bound  for  that  bay 
to  land  her  cargo. 

The  wind  was  light,  and  there  was  every 
appearance  of  fine  weather,  when  the  llappy- 
go-lucky,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  Tuesday 
night,  made  the  Portland  Lights ; as  it  was 
impossible  to  run  her  cargo  that  night,  she 
hove  to. 

At  11  o’clock,  the  Portland  lights  were 
made  by  the  revenue  cutter,  Active.  Mr. 
Appleboy  went  up  to  have  a look  at  them, 
ordered  the  cutter  to  be  hove  to,  and  then 
went  down  to  finish  his  allowance  of  gin- 
toddy.  At  12  o’clock,  the  yacht  Arrow 
made  the  Portland  lights,  and  continued  her 
course,  hardly  stemming  the  ebb  tide. 

Day  broke,  and  the  horizon  was  clear. 
The  first,  on  the  look-out  were,  of  course, 
the  smugglers;  they,  and  those  on  board 
of  the  revenue  cutter,  were  the  only  two 
interested  parties  — the  yacht  was  neuter. 

‘There  are  two  cutters  in  sight,  sir,’  said 
Corbett.,  who  had  the  watch;  for  Pickers- 

fill,  having  been  up  almost  the  whole  night, 
ad  thrown  himself  down  on  his  bed  with 
his  clothes  on. 

‘What  do  they  look  like?’  said  Pickers- 
gill,  who  was  up  in  a moment. 

•One  is  a yacht,  and  the  other  may  be; 
but  I rather  think,  as  far  as  I can  judge 
in  the  grey,  that  it  is  our  old  friend  off  here.’ 
‘What!  old  Appleboy?’ 


'Yes,  it  looks  like  him;  but  the  day  has 
scarcely  broke  yet.’ 

‘Well,  he  can  do  nothing  in  a light  wind 
like  this;  and,  before  the  wind,  we  can  shew 
him  our  heels;  but  are  you  sure  the  other 
is  a yacht?’  said  Pickersgill,  coming  on  the 
deck. 

‘Yes;  the  king  is  more  careful  of  his 
canvass.’ 

‘You’re  right,'  said  Pickersgill,  ‘that  is  a 
yacht;  and  you're  right  there  again  in  your 
guess  — that  is  the  stupid  old  Active,  which 
creeps  about  creeping  for  tubs.  Well,  I see 
nothing  to  alarm  us  at  present,  provided  it 
don’t  fall  a dead  calm , and  then  we  must 
take  to  our  boat  as  soon  as  he  takes  to 
his;  we  arc  four  miles  from  him  at  least. 
Watch  his  motions,  Corbett,  and  see  if  he 
lowers  a boat.  What  does  she  go  now? 
four  knots  — that  will  soon  tire  their  men.' 

The  positions  of  the  three  cutters  were 
as  follows:  — 

The  Happy-go-lucky  was  about  four  miles 
off  Portlana  Head,  and  well  into  West  Bay 
The  revenue  cutter  was  close  to  the  Head. 
The  yacht  was  outside  of  the  smuggler 
about  two  miles  to  the  westward,  and  about 
five  or  six  miles  from  tho  revenue  cutter. 

‘Two  vessels  in  sight,  sir,’  said  Mr. 
Smith,  coming  down  into  the  cabin  to  Mr. 
Appleboy. 

I ‘Very  well , replied  the  lieutenant , who 
was  lying  down  in  his  standing  bed-place. 

‘The  people  say  one  is  the  llappy-go- 
lucky,  sir,’  drawled  Smith. 

‘Heh?  what!  Happy  go-lucky?  yes,  I re- 
collect; I’ve  boarded  her  twenty  times  — 
always  empty.  How’s  she  standing?’ 

‘She  stands  to  the  westward  now,  sir; 
but  she  was  hove  to,  they  say,  when  they 
first  saw  her.’ 

‘Then  she  has  a cargo  in  her;’  and  Mr. 
Appleboy  shaved  himself,  dressed,  and  went 
on  deck. 

‘Yes,’  said  the  lieutenant,  rubbing  his 
eyes  again  and  again,  and  then  looking 
through  the  glass,  ‘it  is  her  sure  enough. 
Let  draw  the  fore-sheet  What  vessel’s  the 
other?" 

‘Don’t  know,  sir,  — she’s  a cutter.’ 

‘A  cutter?  yes;  may  be  a yacht,  or  may 
be  tho  new  cutter  ordered  on  the  station. 
Make  all  sail,  Mr.  Tomkins;  hoist  our  pen- 
dant, and  fire  a gun  — they  will  understand 
what  we  mean  then;  they  don’t  know  the 
Happy-go-lucky  as  well  as  we  do.’ 

In  a few  minutes  the  Active  was  under 
a press  of  sail;  she  hoisted  her  pendant, 
and  fired  a gun.  The  smuggler  perceived 
that  the  Active  had  recognised  her,  and  she 
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also  threw  out  more  canvass,  and  ran  off 
more  to  the  westward. 

‘There's  a gun,  sir,'  reported  ono  of  the 
men  to  Mr.  Stewart,  on  board  of  the  yacht. 

‘Yes ; give  me  the  glass  — a revenue  cut- 
ter: then  this  vessel  in  shore,  running  to- 
wards us,  must  be  a smuggler.' 

‘She  has  just  now  made  all  sail,  sir.’ 

‘Yes,  there’s  no  doubt  of  it;  I will  go 
down  to  his  lordship  — keep  her  as  she 
goes.’ 

Mr.  Stewart  then  went  down  to  inform 
Lord  B.  of  the  circumstance.  Not  only 
Lortl  B.  bnt  most  of  the  gentlemen  came 
on  deck:  as  did  soon  afterwards  the  ladies, 
who  had  received  the  intelligence  from  Lord 
B.,  who  spoke  to  them  through  the  door  of 
the  cabin. 

Bnt  the  smuggler  had  more  wind  than 
the  revenue  cutter,  and  increased  her  dis- 
tance. 

‘If  we  were  to  wear  round  now,  my  lord,’ 
observed  Mr.  Stewart,  ‘she  is  just  abreast 
of  us  and  in  shore,  we  could  prevent  her 
escape.’ 

‘liound  with  her,  Mr.  Stewart,’  said  Lord 
B.,  ‘we  must  do  our  duty,  and  protect  the 
laws.' 

‘That  will  not  be  fair,  papa,’  said  Ceci- 
lia Ossnlton,  ‘we  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
smugglers : I am  sure  the  ladies  have  not, 
for  they  bring  us  beautiful  things.’ 

‘Miss  Ossulton,’  observed  her  aunt,  'it  is 
not  proper  for  you  to  offer  an  opinion.’ 

Tne  yacht  wore  round , and  sailing  so 
fast,  the  smuggler  had  little  chance  of  es- 
caping her;  but  to  chase  is  one  thing  — to 
capture,  another. 

‘Lot  us  give  her  a gun,’  said  Lord  B., 
‘that  will  frighten  her;  and  he  dare  not 
cross  our  hawse.’ 

The  gun  was  loaded , and  not  being 
more  than  a mile  from  the  smuggler,  ac- 
tually threw  the  ball  almost  a quarter  of 
the  way. 

The  gentlemen,  as  well  as  Lord  B.,  were 
equally  excited  by  the  ardour  of  pursuit; 
but  the  wind  died  away,  and  at  last  it  was 
nearly  calm.  The  revenue  cutter's  boats 
were  out,  and  coming  up  fast. 

‘Let  us  get  our  boat  out,  Stewart,’  said 
his  lordship,  ‘and  help  them,  it  is  quite 
calm  now.’ 

The  boat  was  soon  out:  it  was  a very 
large  one,  usually  stowed  on,  and  occupied 
a large  portion  of  the  deck.  It  pulled  six 
oars;  and  when  it  was  manaod,  Mr.  Stew- 
art jumped  in,  and  Lord  B.  followed  him. 

‘But  you  have  no  arms ,’  said  Mr.  Ilautaine. 

‘The  smugglers  never  resist  now,’  observ- 
ed Stewart. 


‘Then  you  are  going  on  a verv  gallant 
expedition,  indeed,'  observed  Cecilia  Ossul- 
ton; ‘I  wish  you  joy.’ 

But  Lord  B.  was  too  much  excited  to 
pay  attention.  They  shoved  off,  and  pulled 
to  wan  la  the  smuggler. 

At  this  time,  the  revenue  boats  were  about 
five  miles  astern  of  the  Ilappy-go-lueky, 
and  the  yacht  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  her  in  the  offing.  Fickersgill 
had,  of  course,  observed  the  motions  on 
the  yacht;  had  seen  her  wear  on  chase, 
hoist  her  ensign  and  pendant,  and  fire  her 
gun. 

‘Well,’  said  he,  ‘this  is  the  blackest  in- 
gratitude ; to  be  attacked  by  the  very  people 
whom  we  smuggle  for.  1 only  wish  she. 
may  come  up  with  us ; and,  let  her  attempt 
to  interfere,  she  shall  rue  the  day:  I don't 
much  like  this,  though.’ 

As  we  before  observed,  it  fell  nearly  calm, 
and  the  revenue  boats  were  in  chase.  Pickert- 
gill  watched  them  as  thev  came  up. 

‘What  shall  wo  do,’  said  Corbett,  — ‘get 
the  boat  out?' 

‘Yes,’  replied  Pickersgill,  ‘we  will  get  the 
boat  out,  and  have  the  goods  in  her  all 
reaily:  wo  can  pull  faster  than  they  do,  in 
the  first  place;  and,  in  the  next,  they  will 
be  pretty  well  tired  before  they  come  up  to 
us.  We  are  fresh,  and  shall  soon  walk 
away  from  them;  so  I shall  not  leave  the 
vessel  till  they  are  within  half  a mile.  We 
must  sink  the  ankers,  that  they  may  not 
seize  the  vessel,  for  it  is  not  worth  while 
taking  them  with  us.  Pass  them  along 
ready  to  run  them  over  the  bows,  that  they 
may  not  see  us  and  swear  to  it.  But  we 
have  a good  half  hour  and  more.’ 

‘Ay,  and  you  may  hold  all  fast  if  you 
choose,’  said  Morrison,  ‘although  it’s  better 
to  be  on  the  right  side  and  get  ready; 
otherwise,  b.iore  half  an  hour,  I'll  swear 
that  we  are  out  of  their  sight:  look  there, 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  eastward  at  a heavy 
bank,  ‘it's  coming  right  down  upon  us,  as 
I said  it  would.’ 

‘True  enough,  but  still  there  is  no  say- 
ing which  will  come  up  first,  Morrison, 
the  boats  or  the  fog,  so  we  must  be  pre- 
pared.’ 

‘IlilloR ! what’s  this?  why,  there’s  a boat 
coining  from  the  yacht.' 

Pickersgill  took  out  his  glass. 

‘Yes,  and  the  yacht’s  own  boat,  with  the 
name  painted  on  her  bows.  Well,  let  them 
come  — we  will  havo  no  ceremony  in  re- 
sisting them;  they  are  not  in  the  act  of 
Parliament,  anti  must  take  the  consequences. 
We  have  naught  to  fear.  Get  stretchers, 
my  lads,  and  hand-spikes ; they  row  six  oars, 
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and  are  three  in  the  stern-sheets  — • they 
must  be  good  men  if  they  take  us.’ 

In  a few  minutes  Lord  B.  was  close  to 
the  smuggler. 

‘Boat,  ahoy!  what  do  you  want?' 
‘Surrender,  in  the  king's  name.’ 

‘To  what,  and  to  whom,  and  what  are 
we  to  surrender?  We  are  an  English  ves- 
sel coasting  along  shore.' 

‘Pull  on  board,  my  lads,’  cried  Stewart: 
‘I  am  a king’s  officer  — we  know  her.’ 

The  boat  darted  alongside , anil  Stewart 
and  Lord  B.,  followed  by  the  men,  jumped 
on  the  deck. 

‘Well,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  want? 
said  Pickersgill. 

‘We  seize  you  — you  are  a smuggler; 
there’s  no  denying  it  — look  at  the  casks 
of  spirits  stretched  along  the  deck.' 

‘We  never  said  that  we  were  not  smug- 
glers,’ replied  Pickersgill ; ‘but  what  is  that 
to  you?  you  ore  not  a king's  ship,  or  em- 
ployed by  the  revenue.’ 

‘No,  but  we  carry  a pendant,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  protect  the  laws.’ 

‘And  who  are  you?'  said  Pickersgill. 

‘I  am  Lord  B.’  ' 

‘Then,  my  lord,  allow  me  to  say  that 
you  would  do  much  better  to  attend  to  the 
framing  of  laws,  and  leave  people  of  less 
consequence  like  those  astern  of  me,  to  exe- 
cute them.  ‘Mind  your  own  business,’  is 
an  old  adage.  We  shall  not  hurt  you,  my 
lord,  as  you  have  only  employed  words, 
but  we  shall  put  it  out  of  vour  power  to 
hurt  us.  Come  aft,  my  lads.  Now,  my 
lord,  resistance  is  useless;  we  are  double 
your  numbers,  and  you  have  caught  a 
Tartar.’ 

Lord  B.  and  Mr.  Stewart  perceived  that 
they  were  in  an  awkward  predicament. 

‘You  may  do  what  you  please,’  observed 
Mr.  Stewart,  ‘but  the  revenue  boats  are 
coming  up,  recollect.’ 

‘Look  you,  sir,  do  vou  sec  the  revenue 
cutter?’  said  Pickersgill. 

Stewart  looked  in  that  direction,  and  saw 
that  she  was  hidden  in  the  fog. 

‘In  five  minutes,  sir,  the  boats  will' be 
out  of  sight  also,  and  so  will  your  vessel; 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them.' 

‘Indeed,  my  lord,  we  had  better  return,’ 
said  Mr.  Stewart,  who  perceived  that  Pickcrs- 
gill  was  right. 

‘I  beg  your  pardon,  you  will  not  go  on 
board  of  your  yacht  so  soon  as  you  expect. 
Take  the  oars  out  of  the  boat,  my  lads, 
two  or  three  of  you,  and  throw  in  a couple 
of  our  paddles  for  them  to  reach  the  shore 
with.  The  rest  of  you  knock  down  the  first 
man  who  offerp  to  resist.  You  are  not 


awarir,  perhaps,  my  lord,  that  you  have  at- 
tempted piracy  on  the  high  seas.’ 

Stewart  looked  at  Lord  B.  It  was  true 
enough.  The  men  of  the  yacht  could  ofibr 
no  resistance;  the  oars  were  taken  out  of 
the  boat  and  the  men  put  in  again. 

‘My  lord,’  said  Pickersgill,  ‘your  boat  is 
manned — do  roe  the  favour  to  step  into  it; 
and  you,  sir,  do  the  same.  I should  be 
sorry  to  lay  my  hands  upon  a peer  of  the 
realm,  or  a king’s  officer  even  on  half  pay. 

Remonstrance  was  vain;  his  lordship  was 
led  to  the  boat  by  two  of  the  smuggler*, 
and  Stewart  followed. 

‘I  will  leave  your  oars,  my  lord,  at  the 
Weymouth  custom-house;  and  I trust  this 
will  be  a lesson  to  you  in  future  to  ‘mind 
your  own  business.' 

The  boat  was  shoved  off  from  the  sloop 
by  the  smugglers , and  was  soon  lost  sight 
of  in  the  fog,  which  had  now  covered  the 
revenue  boats  as  well  as  the  yacht;  at  the 
same  time,  it  brought  down  a breeze  from 
the  eastward. 

‘Haul  to  the  wind,  Morrison,’  said  Pickers- 
gill, ‘we  will  stand  out  to  get  rid  of  the 
boats;  if  they  pull  on,  they  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  shall  run  into  the  bay,  as 
will  the  revenue  cutter.’ 

Pickersgill  and  Corbett  were  in  conver- 
sation abaft  for  a short  time,  when  the 
former  desired  the  course  to  be  altered  two 
points. 

‘Keep  silence  all  of  you,  my  lads,  and 
let  me  know  if  you  hear  a gun  or  a bell 
from  the  yacht,’  said  Pickersgill. 

‘There  is  a gun,  sir,  close  to  us,’  said 
one  of  the  men  — ‘the  sound  was  right  ahead’. 

‘That  will  do,  keep  her  as  she  goes.  Aft 
here,  my  lads;  we  cannot  run  our  cargo  in 
the  bay,  for  the  cutter  has  been  seen  to 
chase  us,  and  they  will  all  be  on  the  look- 
out at  the  preventive  stations  for  us  on  shore. 
Now,  my  lads,  1 have  made  up  my  mind 
that,  as  these  yacht  gentlemen  have  thought 
proper  to  interfere,  that  I will  take  posses- 
sion of  the  yacht  for  a few  days.  We 
shall  then  outsail  every  thing,  go  where  we 
like  unsuspected,  and  land  our  cargo  with 
case.  I shall  run  alongside  of  her  — she 
can  have  but  few  hands  on  board ; and 
mind,  do  not  hurt  any  body,  but  be  civil 
and  obey  my  orders.  Morrison,  you  and 

&four  men  and  the  boy  will  remain  on 
as  before,  and  take  the  vessel  to  Cher- 
bourg, where  we  will  join  you.’ 

In  a short  time,  another  gun  was  fired 
from  the  yacht.  Those  on  board,  particu- 
larly the  fadics,  were  alarmed:  the  fog  was 
very  thick,  and  they  could  not  distinguish 
the  length  of  the  vessel.  They  had  seen 
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the  boat  board,  but  had  not  seen  her  turn- 
ed adrift  without  oars,  as  the  fog  came  on 
just  at  that  time.  The  yacht  was  left  with 
only  three  seamen  on  board,  and,  should 
it  come  on  bad  weather,  they  were  in  an 
awkward  predicament.  Mr.  Hautaine  had 
taken  the  command,  and  ordered  the  guns 
to  be  fired  that  the  boat  might  be  enabled 
to  find  them. 

The  fourth  gun  was  loading,  when  they 
perceived  the  smuggler's  cutter  close  to  them, 
looming  through  the  fog. 

‘Here  they  are,’  cried  the  seamen;  ‘and 
tliev  have  "brought  the  prize  along  with 
them.  Three  cheers  for  the  Arrow  I’ 

‘Hilloal  you’ll  be  on  board  of  us,’  cried 
Hautaine. 

‘That's  exactly  what  I intended  to  be, 
sir,'  replied  Pickcrsgill  , jumping  on  the 
quarter-deck,  followed  by  his  men. 

‘Who  the  devil  are  you?’ 

‘That's  exactly  the  same  question  that  I 
asked  laird  B.  when  he  boarded  us,'  re- 
plied Pickersgill,  taking  off  his  hat  to  the 
ladies. 

•Well,  but  what  business  have  you  here?' 

‘Exactly  the  same  question  which  I put 
to  Lord  B.,’  replied  Pickersgill. 

‘Where  is  Lord  B. , sir?'  said  Cecilia 
Ossulton , going  up  to  the  smngglcr;  ‘is 
he  safe?’ 

‘Yes,  madam,  he  is  safe;  at  least  he  is 
in  his  boat  with  all  his  men,  and  unhurt, 
— but  you  must  excuse  me,  if  I request 
you  and  the  other  ladies  to  go  down  below, 
while  I speak  to  these  gentlemen.  Be  un- 
der no  alarm,  miss;  you  will  receive  neither 
insult  nor  ill  treatment  — I have  only  taken 
possession  of  this  vessel  for  the  present. 

‘Taken  possession,’  cried  Hautaine,  ‘of 
a yacht  1’ 

‘Yes,  sir,  since  the  owner  of  the  yacht 
thought  proper  to  attempt  to  take  posses- 
sion of  me.  I always  thought  that  yachts 
were  pleasure  - vessels  sailing  about  for 
amusement,  respected  themselves,  and  not 
interfering  with  others;  but  it  appears  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  owner  of  this 
yacht  has  thought  proper  to  break  through 
the  neutrality,  and  commence  aggression; 
and,  under  snch  .circumstances,  1 have  now, 
in  retaliation,  taken  possession  of  her.* 

‘And,  prar,  what  do  you  mean  to  do, 
sir?’ 

‘Simply,  for  a few  days,  to  make  an 
exchange.  I shall  send  you  on  board  of 
my  vessel  as  smugglers , while  I remain 
here  with  the  ladies , and  amuse  myself 
with  yachting.’ 

‘Why,  sir,  you  cannot  mean  — ’ 

'1  have  said , gentlemen , and  that  is 


enough ; I should  be  sorry  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence, but  I must  be  obeyed.  You  have,  I 
perceive,  three  seamen  only  left;  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel, 
and  Lord  B.  and  the  others  you  will  not 
meet  for  several  days.  My  regard  for  la- 
dies — even  common  humanity,  points  out 
to  me  that  I cannot  leave  the  vessel  in  this 
crippled  condition.  At  the  same  time,  as 
I must  have  hands  on  board  of  my  own,  you 
will  oblige  me  by  going  on  board,  and  tak- 
ing her  safely  into  port.  It  is  the  least  re- 
turn you  can  make  for  my  kindness.  In 
those  dresses,  gentlemen , you  will  not  be 
able  to  do  your  duty;  oblige  me  by  shift- 
ing, and  putting  on  these.’  Corbett  hand- 
ed a flannel  shirt,  a rough  jacket  and  trou- 
sers, to  Messrs.  Hautaine,  Cssulton,  Vaugh- 
an, and  Seagrove.  After  some  useless  re- 
sistance they  were  stripped,  and,  having 
ut  on  the  smugglers’  attire,  they  were 
anded  on  board  of  the  Happy-go-hickv. 

The  three  English  seamen  were  also  sent 
on  board,  and  confined  below,  as  well  as 
Ossulton's  servant,  who  was  also  equipped 
like  his  master,  and  confined  below  with 
the  seamen.  Corbett  and  the  men  then 
handed  up  all  the  smuggled  goods  into  the 
yacht,  dropped  the  boat,  and  made  it  fast 
astern;  and,  Morrison  having  received  his 
directions,  the  vessels  separated,  — Morrison 
running  for  Cherbourg , and  Pickersgill 
steering  the  yacht  along  shore  to  the  west- 
ward. About  an  hour  after  this  exchange 
had  been  effected,  the  fog  cleared  up,  and 
shewed  the  revenue  cutter  hove  to  lor  her 
boats,  which  had  pulled  hack,  and  were 
close  on  board  of  her;  and  the  Happy -go- 
lucky,  about  three  miles  in  the  offing.  Lord 
B.  and  his  boat’s  crew  were  about  four 
miles  in  shore,  paddling  and  drifting  with 
tbc  tide  towards  Portland.  As  soon  as  the 
boats  were  on  board,  the  revenue  cutter 
made  all  sail  after  the  smuggler,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  yacht,  and  cither  not 
seeing  or  not  earing  about  the  boat  which 
was  drifting  about  in  West  Bay. 

The  Traveelie. 

‘Here  we  are,  Corbett,  and  now  I only 
wish  my  venture  had  been  double,’  observed 
Pickcrsgill ; ‘but  I shall  not  allow  business 
to  absorb  me  wholly  — we  must  add  a little 
amjiscment.  It  appears  to  me,  Corbett, 
that  the  gentleman's  clothes  which  lie  there 
will  fit  you,  and  those  of  the  good-looking 
fellow  who  was  spokesman  will,  I am  sure, 
suit  me  well.  Now,  let  ns  dress  ourselves, 

I and  then  for  breakfast.’ 

Pickersgill  then  exchanged  his  clothes 
| for  those  of  Mr.  Hautaine,  and  Corbett  fit- 
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ted  on  tlio9e  of  Mr.  Ossulton.'  The  steward 
was  summoned  up,  and  he  dared  not  dis- 
obey; he  appeared  on  deck,  trembling. 

‘Steward  — you  will  take  these  clothes  be- 
low,’ said  Pickersgill,  ‘and,  observe,  I now 
command  this  yacht;  and,  during  the  time 
that  1 am  on  board,  you  will  pay  me  the 
same  respect  as  you  did  Lord  B.  You  will 
prepare  dinner  and  breakfast,  and  do  your 
duty  just  as  if  his  lordship  was  on  board, 
and  take  care  that  you  feed  us  well,  for  I 
will  not  allow  the  ladies  to  be  entertained 
in  a less  sumptuous  manner  than  before. — 
You  will  tell  the  cook  what  I say,  — and 
now  that  you  have  heard  me , take  care 
that  you  obey;  if  not,  recollect  that  I have 
my  own  men  here,  and  if  1 but  point  with 
my  finger,  overboard  you  go.  — Do  you  per- 
fectly comprehend  me?’ 

‘Yes,  — sir,’  stammered  the  steward. 

‘Yes,  tirl — What  did  I tell  you,  sirrah? 
— Yes,  my  lord.  — Do  you  understand  meT 

‘Yes  — my  lord.' 

‘Pray , steward , whose  clothes  has  this 
gentleman  put  on?’ 

‘Mr.  — Mr.  Ossulton’s,  I think  — sir  — my 
lord  — I mean.' 

‘Very  well,  steward;  then  recollect,  in 
future  you  always  address  that  gentleman 
as  Mr.  Ossulton.'  , 

‘Yes,  my  lord,'  and  the  steward  went 
down  below,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  brandy,  to  keep  himself 
from  fainting. 

‘Who  are  they,  and  what  are  they,  Mr. 
Maddox?’  cried  the  lady's-maid,  who  had 
been  weeping. 

‘Pirates  1 — bloody , murderous , stick  -al- 
noihing  pirates  1'  replied  the  steward. 

‘Oh!’  screamed  the  lady’s-maid,  ‘what 
will  become  of  us,  poor  unprotected  fe- 
males 1'  and  she  hastened  into  the  cabin,  to 
impart  this  dreadful  intelligence. 

The  ladies  in  the  cabin  were  not  in  a 
very  enviable  situation.  As  for  the  elder 
Miss  Ossulton,  (but  perhaps,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter in  future,  to  distinguish  the  two  Indies, 
by  calling  the  elder  simply  Miss  Ossulton, 
and  her  niece,  Cecilia),  she  was  sitting  with 
her  salts  to  her  nose,  agonised  with  a mix- 
ture of  trepidation  and  wounded  pride.  Mrs. 
Lascelles  was  weeping,  but  weeping  gently. 
Cecilia  was  sad,  and  her  heart  was  beating 
with  anxiety  and  suspense  — when  the  maid 
rushed  in. 

‘Oh  madam  1 Oh  miss!  Oh  Mrs.  Lascel- 
les! I have  found  it  all  out!  — they  are  mur- 
derous, bloody,  do-every-thing  pirates!!’ 

‘Mercy  on  us!’  exclaimed  Miss  Ossulton, 
‘surely  they  will  never  dare  — — ? 

‘Ob,  ma'am,  they  dare  any  thing  I — they 


just  now  were  throwing  the  steward  over- 
board — and  they  have  rummaged  all  the 
portmanteaus,  and  dressed  themselves  in  the 
gentlemen's  best  clothes  — the  captain  of 
them  told  the  steward  that  he  was  Lord  B. 
— and  that  if  he  dared  to  call  him  any  else, 
he  would  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear  — 
and  if  the  cook  don’t  give  them  a good  din- 
ner, they  swear  that  they'll  chop  his  right 
hand  off,  and  make  him  eat  it,  without  pep- 
per or  salt!’ 

Miss  Ossulton  screamed , and  went  off 
into  hysterics.  — Mrs.  Lascelles  and  Cecilia 
went  to  her  assistance;  but  the  latter  bad 
not  forgotten  the  very  different  behaviour 
of  Jack  Pickersgill,  and  his  polite  manners, 
when  he  boarded  the  vessel.  She  did  not, 
therefore,  believe  what  the  maid  had  report- 
ed, but  still  her  anxiety  and  suspense  were 
great,  especially  about  her  father.  After 
having  restored  her  aunt,  she  put  on  her 
bonnet,  which  was  lying  on  the  sofa. 

‘Where  are  you  going,  dear?’  said  Mrs. 
Lascelles. 

‘On  deck,’  replied  Cecilia;  ‘I  must  and 
will  speak  to  these  men.’ 

‘Gracious  heaven ! Miss  Ossulton ; going 
on  deck ! have  you  heard  what  Phoebe 
says?’ 

‘Yes,  aunt,  I have  — but  I can  wait  here 
no  longer.’ 

‘Stop  her!  stop  her! — she  will  be  mur- 
dered!*— she  will  be — she  is  mad  I’  scream- 
ed Miss  Ossulton ; but  no  one  attempted  to 
stop  Cecilia,  and  on  deck  9be  went.  On 
her  arrival,  she  found  Jack  Pickersgill  and 
Corbett  walking  the  deck ; one  of  the  smug- 
glers at  the  helm,  and  the  rest  forward,  and 
as  quiet  as  the  crew  of  the  yacht.  As  soon 
as  she  made  her  appearance,  Jack  took  off 
his  hat.  and  made  her  a bow. 

‘I  do  not  know  whom  I have  the  honour 
of  addressing,  young  lady ! but  1 am  flatter- 
ed with  this  mark  of  confidence. — You  feel, 
and  I assure  you,  you  feel  correctly,  that 
you  arc  not  exactly  in  lawless  hands.’ 

Cecilia  looked  with  more  surprise  than 
fear  at  Pickersgill;  Mr.  Ilautamc’s  dress 
became  him,  he  was  a handsome,  fine-look- 
ing man,  and  had  nothing  of  the  ruflGan  in 
bis  appearance;  unless,  Tike  Byron’s  Cor- 
sair, he  was  half  savage,  half  soft.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  that  she  had  met 
many  with  less  pretensions,  as  far  as  ap- 
pearance went,  to  the  claims  of  a gentle- 
man in  fashionable  circles. 

‘I  have  ventured  on  deck,  sir,’  said  Ce- 
cilia , with  a little  trcmulousness  in  her 
voice,  ‘to  request,  as  a favour,  that  you 
will  inform  me  what  your  intentions  may 
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be,  with  regard  to  the  vessel,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  ladies?’ 

‘And  I feel  much  obliged  to  you,  for 
your  ao  doing,  and  I assure  you,  I will,  as 
far  as  I have  made  up  my  own  mind,  an- 
swer you  candidly:  but  you  tremble  — allow 
me  to  conduct  you  to  a seat.  In  few  words, 
then,  to  remove  your  present  alarm,  I intend 
that  the  vessel  shall  be  returned  to  its 
owner,  with  every  article  in  it,  as  religiously 
respected  as  if  tnev  were  church  property.. 
With  respect  to  you,  and  the  other  ladies 
on  board,  I pledge  you  my  honour,  that  you 
have  nothing  to  fear;  that  you  shall  be 
treated  with  every  respect;  your  privacy 
never  invaded;  and  that,  in  a few  days, 
you  will  be  restored  to  your  friends.  Young 
lady,  I pledge  my  hopes  of  future  salvation 
to  the  truth  of  this;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I must  make  a few  conditions,  whieh,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  very  severe.’ 

•But,  sir,’  replied  Cecilia,  much  relieved, 
for  Pickersgill  had  stood  by  her  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  ‘you  are,  I presume,  the 
captain  of  the  smuggler?  — Pray,  answer  me 
one  question  more  — What  became  of  the 
boat,  with  Lord  B.,  — he  is  my  father?’ 

•I  left  him  in  his  boat,  without  a hair  of 
his  head  touched,  young  lady:  but  I took 
away  the  oars.' 

•Then  he  will  perish!’  cried  Cecilia,  put- 
ting her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

‘No,  young  lady,  he  is  on  shore  probably 
by  this  time;  although  I took  away  his 
means  of  assisting  to  capture  us,  I left  him 
the  means  of  gaining  the  land.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  would  have  done  that,  after 
his  conduct  to  us. 

‘I  begged  him  not  to  go,’  said  Cecilia; 
‘I  told  him  that  it  was  not  fair,  and  that 
he  had  no  quarrel  with  the  smugglers.’ 

‘I  thank  yon  even  for  that,'  replied  Pic- 
kersgill; ‘and  now,  miss  — I have  not  the 
pleasure  of  recollecting  his  lordship's  family 
name.’ 

‘Ossulton,  sir,’  said  Cecilia,  looking  at 
Pickersgill  with  surprise. 

‘Then,  with  your  permission,  Miss  Ossul- 
ton, I will  now  make  you  my  confidant; 
excuse  my  using  so  free  a term,  but  it  is 
because  1 wish  to  relieve  your  fears ; at  t he 
same  time,  I cannot  permit  you  to  divulge 
all  my  intentions  to  the  whole  party  on 
board ; I feel  that  I may  trust  you,  for  you 
have  courage,  and  where  there  is  courage, 
there  generally  is  truth;  but  you  must  first 
tell  me  whether  you  will  condescend  to  ac- 
cept these  terms?’ 

Cecilia  demurred  a moment — the  idea  of 
being  the  confidant  of  a smuggler  rather 
■tartled.her;  but  still,  her  knowledge  of 


what  his  intentions  were,  if  she  might  not 
reveal  them  might  be  important,  as,  perhaps, 
she  might  dissuade  him.  She,  could  be  in 
no  worse  position  than  she  was  now,  and 
! she  might  be  in  a much  better.  The  con- 
! duct  of  Pickersgill  bad  been  such,  up  to  the 
present,  as  to  inspire  confidence;  and  al- 
though he  defied  the  laws , he  appeared  to 
regard  the  courtesies  of  life.  Cecilia  was 
a courageous  girl,  and  at  length  she  replied: — 

‘Provided  what  von  desire  me  to  keep 
secret  will  not  be  injurious  to  any  one,  or 
compromise  me,  in  my  peculiar  situation, 
I consent.’ 

*1  would  not  hurt  a fly.  Miss  Ossulton, 
but  in  self-defence,  and  I have  too  much 
respect  for  you,  from  your  conduct  during 
our  short  meeting,  to  compromise  you.  Al- 
low me  now  to  be  very  candid;  and  then, 
perhaps,  you  will  acknowledge  that,  in  my 
situation,  others  would  do  the  same;  and, 
perhaps,  not  shew  half  so  much  forbearance. 
Your  father,  without  any  right  whatever, 
interferes  with  me,  and  my  calling;  he  at- 
tempts to  make  me  a prisoner,  to  have  me 
thrown  in  jail,  heavily  fined,  and,  perhaps, 
sent  out  of  the  country.  I will  not  enter 
into  any  defence  of  smuggling;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  there  are  pains  and  penal- 
ties attached  to  the  infraction  of  certain 
laws,  and  that  I choose  to  risk  them  — but 
Lord  B.  was  not  empowered  by  government 
to  attack  me  — it  was  a gratuitous  act,  and 
had  I thrown  him,  and  all  bis  crew  into 
the  sea,  I should  have  been  justified,  for  it 
was  in  short,  an  act  of  piracy  on  their  part. 
Now,  as  your  father  has  thought  to  turn  a 
yacht  into  a revenue  cutter,  you  cannot  be 
surprised  at  my  retaliating,  in  turning  her 
into  a smuggler;  and  as  he  has  mixed  up 
looking  after  the  revenue  with  yachting,  be 
cannot  be  surprised  if  I retaliate,  by  mixing 
up  a little  yachting  with  smnggling.  I have 
dressed  your  male  companions  as  smugglers, 
and  have  sent  them  in  the  smuggling  vessel 
to  Cherbourg,  where  they  will  be  safely 
landed;  and  I have  dressed  myself,  and  the 
only  person  whom  I could  join  with  me  in 
this  frolic,  as  gentlemen,  in  their  places. 
My  object  is  two-fold;  one  is.  to  land  my 
cargo,  which  I have  now  on  board,  and 
which  is  very  valuable;  the  other  is,  to  re- 
taliate upon  your  father  and  his  companion^ 
for  their  attempt  upon  me,  by  stepping  into 
their  shoes,  and  enjoying,  for  a day  or  two, 
their  luxuries.  It  is  my  intention  to  make 
free  with  nothing,  but  his  lordship's  wine 
and  eatables,  that  you  may  be  assured  of; 
but  I shall  have  no  pleasure,  if  the  ladies 
do  not  sit  down  to  the  dinner-table  with 
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us,  as  they  did  before  with  your  father  and 
his  friends.’ 

‘You  can  hardly  expect  that,  sir,'  said 
Cecilia. 

‘Yes,  I do:  and  that  will  be  not  only  the 
price  of  the  early  release  of  the  yacht  and 
themselves,  but  it  will  also  be  the  only  means 
bv  which  they  will  obtain  any  thing  to  eat. 
You  observe , Miss  Ossulton , the  sins  of 
the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children.  I 
have  now  told  you  what  I mean  to  do,  and 
what  I wish.  1 leave  you  to  think  of  it, 
and  decide  whether  it  will  not  be  best  for 
all  parties  to  consent.  You  have  my  per- 
mission to  tell  the  other  ladies,  that  what- 
ever may  be  their  conduct,  they  are  as  se- 
cure from  ill  treatment  or  rudeness,  as  if 
they  were  in  Grosvenor  Square;  but  I cannot 
answer  that  they  will  not  be  hungry,  if, 
after  such  forbearance  in  every  point,  they 
show  so  little  gratitude,  as  not  to  honour 
me  with  their  company.’ 

‘Then  I am  to  understand,  that  we  are 
to  be  starved  into  submission.’ 

‘No,  not  starved,  Miss  Ossulton;  but 
recollect,  that  you  will  be  on  bread  and 
water,  and  detained  until  you  do  consent, 
and  your  detention  will  increase  the  anxiety 
of  your  father.’ 

‘You  know  how  to  persuade,'  said  Ce- 
cilia. ‘As  far  as  1 am  concerned,  I trust 
I shall  ever  be  ready  to  sacrifice  any  feel- 
ings of  pride,  to  spare  my  father  so  much 
uneasiness.  With  your  permission,  1 will 
now  go  down  into  the  cabin,  and  relieve 
my  companions  from  the  worst  of  their 
fears.  As  for  obtaining  what  you  wish,  I 
can  only  say,  that,  as  a young  person,  I 
am  not  likely  to  have  much  influence  with 
those  older  than  myself,  and  must  inevi- 
tably be  overruled,  as  I have  not  permission 
to  point  out  to  them  reasons  which  might 
avail.  Would  you  so  far  allow  me  to  be 
relieved  from  my  promise,  as  to  communi- 
cate all  you  have  said  to  me  to  the  only 
married  woman  on  board?  I think  I then 
might  obtain  your  wishes,  which,  I must 
candidly  tell  you,  I shall  attempt  to  effect, 
only  because  I am  most  anxious  to  rejoin 
my  friends.’ 

‘And  be  relieved  of  my  company,'  replied 
Pickersgill,  smiling  ironically,  — ‘of  course 
you  are;  but  I must  and  will  have  my  petty 
revenge;  and  although  you  may,  and  pro- 
bably will  detest  me,  at  all  events,  you 
shall  not  have  any  very  formidable  charge 
to  make  against  me.  — Before  you  go  below, 
Miss  Ossulton,  I give  you  my  permission 
to  add  the  married  lady  to  the  number  of 
my  confidants;  and  you  must  permit  me  to 
introduce  my  friend,  Mr.  Ossulton,’  and 


Pickersgill  wafted  his  hand  in  the  direction 
of  Corbett,  who  took  ofT  his  hat,  and  made 
a low  obeisance. 

It  was  impossible  for  Cecilia  Ossulton  to 
help  smiling. 

‘And,’  continued  Pickersgill,  ‘having  taken 
the  command  of  this  yacht,  instead  of  his 
lordship,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I 
also  take  his  lordship’s  name.  While  on 
board , I am  Lord  B. ; and  allow  me  to  in- 
troduce myself  under  that  name  — I cannot 
be  addressed  otherwise.  Depend  upon  it,  « 
Miss  Ossulton,  that  I shall  have  a most 
paternal  solicitude  to  make  you  happy  and 
comfortable.' 

Had  Cecilia  Ossulton  dared  to  have  given 
vent  to  her  real  feelings  at  that  time,  she 
would  have  burst  into  a fit  of  laughter,  it 
was  too  ludicrous.  At  the  same  time  the 
very  burlesque  re-assured  her  still  more. 
She  went  into  the  cabin  with  a heavy  weight 
removed  from  her  heart. 

In  the  mean  time,  Miss  Ossulton  and 
Mrs.  Lascelles  remained  below,  in  the  great- 
est anxiety  at  Cecilia's  prolonged  stay; 
they  knew  not  what  to  think,  and  dared 
not  go  on  deck.  Mrs.  Lascelles  had  once 
determined  at  all  risks  to  go  up;  but  Miss 
Ossulton  and  Phoebe  had  screamed,  and  im- 
plored her  so  fervently  not  to  leave  them, 
that  she  unwillingly  consented  to  remain. 
Cecilia’s  countenance,  when  she  entered  the 
cabin,  re-assured  Mrs.  Lascelles,  but  not 
her  aunt,  who  ran  to  her,  crying  and  sob- 
bing, and  clinging  to  her,  saying:  ‘What 
have  they  done  to* you,  my  poor,  poor 
Cecilia?’ 

‘Nothing  at  all , aunt;’  replied  Cecilia, 
‘the  captain  speaks  very  fairly,  and  says 
that  he  shall  respect  us  in  every  possible 
way,  provided  that  we  obey  bis  orders;  but 
if  not  — ' ' 

‘If  not  — what,  Cecilia?’  Baid  Miss  Ossul- 
ton, grasping  her  niece’s  arm. 

‘He  will  starve  us,  and  not  let  us  go  I’ 

‘God  have  mercy  on  uaf  — cried  Miss 
Ossulton,  renewing  her  sobs. 

Cecilia  then  went  to  Mrs.  Lascelles,  and 
communicated  to  her,  apart,  all  that  had 
passed.  Mrs.  Lascelles  agreed  with  Cecilia, 
that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  insult;  and 
as  they  talked  over  the  matter,  they  at  last 
began  to  laugh;  there  was  a novelty  in  it, 
and  there  was  something  so  ridiculous  in 
all  the  gentlemen  being  turned  into  smug- 
glers Cecilia  was  glad  that  she  could  not 
I tell  her  aunt,  as  she  wished  her  to  be  so 
frightened,  as  never  to  have  her  company 
on  board  of  the  yacht  again;  and  Mrs. 

, Lascelles  was  too  glad  to  annoy  her  for 
j many  and  various  insults  received.  The 
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matter  was,  therefore,  canvassed  over  very 
satisfactorily,  and  Mrs.  Lascelles  felt  a na- 
tural curiosity  to  see  this  new  Lord  B.  and 
the  second  Mr.  Ossolton.  But  they  had 
had  no  breakfast,  and  were  feeling  very 
hungry,  now  that  their  alarm  was  over. 
They  desired  Phcebc  to  ask  the  steward 
for  some  tea  or  coffee.  The  reply  was, 
that  ‘breakfast  was  laid  in  the  cabin,  and 
Lord  B.  trusted  that  the  ladies  would  come 
to  partake  of  it.’ 

‘No,  no,’  replied  Mrs.  Lascelles,  ‘I 
never  can,  without  being  introduced  to  them 
first.’ 

‘Nor  will  I go,’  replied  Cecilia,  ‘but  I 
will  write  a note,  and  we  will  have  our 
breakfast  here.’  Cecilia  wrote  a note  in 
pencil  as  follows. 

‘Miss  Ossulton's  compliments  to  Lord  B. 
and,  as  the  ladies  feel  rather  indisposed 
after  the  alarm  of  this  morning,  they  trust 
that  his  lordship  will  excuse  their  coming 
to  breakfast;  but  hope  to  meet  his  lord- 
ship at  dinner,  if  not  before  that  time,  on 
deck.' 

The  answer  was  propitious,  and  the  stew- 
ard soon  appeared  with  the  breakfast  in 
the  ladies’  cabin. 

‘Well,  Maddox,’  said  Cecilia,  ‘how  do 
you  get  on  with  your  new  master?’ 

The  steward  looked  at  the  door  to  see  if 
it  was  closed,  shook  his  head,  and  then 
said  with  a look  of  despair:  ‘He  has  or- 
dered a haunch  of  venison  for  dinner,  miss, 
and  be  has  twice  threatened  to  toss  me 
overboard.’  • 

‘You  must  obey  him,  Maddox,  or  he 
certainly  will.  These  pirates  are  dreadful 
fellows;  be  attentive,  and  serve  him  just 
as  if  he  was  my  father.' 

‘Yes,  yes,  ma’am.  I will,  but  our  time 
may  come;  it’s  burglary  on  the  high  seas, 
and  I’ll  go  fifty  miles  to  sec  him  hanged.’ 

‘Steward !'  cried  Piekersgill,  from  the 
cabin. 

‘0  Lord  1 he  can't  have  heard  me  — d’ye 
think  he  did,  miss?1 

‘The  partitions  arc  very  thin,  and  you 
spoke  very  loud,’  said  Mrs.  Lascelles;  ‘at 
all  events,  go  to  him  quickly.' 

‘Good  bye,  miss;  good  bye,  ma’am;  if 
I shouldn’t  see  you  any  more,’  said  Maddoxt 
trembling  with  fear,  as  he  obeyed  the  awful 
summons  — which  was  to  demand  a tooth- 
pick. 

Miss  Ossulton  would  not  touch  the  break- 
fast; not  so  Mrs.  Lascelles  and  Cecilia, 
who  ate  very  heartily. 

‘It’s  very  dull  to  be  shut  up  in  this  cabin,’ 
said  Mrs.  Lascelles;  'come,  Cecilia,  let’s 
go  ou  deck.’ 


‘And  leave  me,’  cried  Miss  Ossulton. 

‘There  is  Phoebe  here,  aunt;  we  are  going 
up  to  persuade  the  pirates  to  put  us  all 
on  shore.’ 

Mrs.  Lascelles  and  Cecilia  put  on  their 
bonnets  and  went  up.  Lord  B.  took  off  his 
hat,  and  begged  the  honour  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  pretty  widow.  He  handed  the 
ladies  to  a seat,  and  then  commenced  con- 
versing upon  various  subjects,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  possessed  great  novelty.  His 
lordship  talked  about  France,  and  described 
its  ports,  told  now  and  then  a good  anec- 
dote ; pointed  out  the  different  headlands, 
bays,  towns,  and  villages,  which  they  were 
passing  rapidly,  and  always  had  some  little 
story  connected  with  each.  Before  the  la- 
dies had  been  two  hours  on  deck,  they 
found  themselves,  to  their  infinite  surprise, 
not  only  interested,  but  in  conversation  with 
the  captain  of  the  smuggler,  and  more  than 
once  they  laughed  outright.  But  the  soi- 
disant  Lord  B.  had  inspired  them  with  con- 
fidence; they  fully  believed  that  what  he 
had  told  them  was  true,  and  that  he  had 
taken  possession  of  the  yacht  to  smuggle 
his  goods,  to  be  revenged,  and  to  have  a 
laugh.  Now  none  of  these  three  offences 
are  capital  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  sex ; and 
Jack  was  a handsome,  fine-looking  fellow, 
of  excellent  manners,  and  very  agreeable 
conversation,  at  the  same  time  neither  he 
nor  his  friend  wore  in  their  general  deport- 
ment or  behaviour  otherwise  than  most  re- 
spectful. 

‘Ladies,  as  you  are  not  afraid  of  me, 
which  is  a greater  happiness  than  I had 
reason  to  expect,  I think  you  may  be  amused 
to  witness  the  fear  of  those  who  accuse 
your  sex  of  cowardice.  With  your  permis- 
sion, 1 will  send  for  the  cook  and  steward, 
and  inquire  about  the  dinner?' 

‘I  should  like  to  know  what  there  is  for 
dinner,’  observed  Mrs.  Lascelles  demurely; 
•wouldn't  you,  Cecilia?’ 

Cecilia  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth. 

‘Tell  the  steward  and  the  cook  both  to 
come  aft  immediately,’  cried  Piekersgill. 

In  a few  seconds  they  both  made  their 
appearance. 

‘Steward!’  cried  Piekersgill,  with  a loud 
voice. 

‘Yes,  my  lord,’  replied  Maddox,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand. 

‘What  wines  have  you  put  out  for  dinner?' 

‘Champagne,  my  lord;  and  claret,  my 
lord;  and  Madeira  and  sherry,  my  lord.’ 

‘No  Burgundy,  sir?* 

‘No,  my  lord;  there  is  no  Burgundy  on 
board.’ 
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‘No  Burgundy,  sir!  do  you  dare  to  tell 
cue  that?1 

‘Upon  my  soul,  my  lord,’  cried  Maddox, 
dropping  on  his  knees,  ‘there  is  no  Bur- 
gundy on  board  — ask  the  ladies.’ 

‘Very  well,  sir;  you  may  go.’ 

‘Cook,  what  have  you  got  for  dinner? 
‘Sir,  a haunch  of  mutt  — of  venison,  my 
lord,’  replied  the  cook,  with  his  white  night- 
cap in  his  hand. 

‘What  else,  sirrah?’ 

‘A  boil'd  calf's  head,  my  lord.’ 

‘A  boiled  calf s head?  Let  it  be  roasted, 
or  I’ll  roast  you,  sir,’  cried  Pickersgill  in 
an  angry  tone. 

‘Yes,  my  lord;  I'll  roast  it' 

‘And  what  else,  sir? 

'Maintenon  cutlets,  my  lord.’ 

‘Maintenon  cutlets  1 I hate  them  — I won’t 
have  them,  sir.  Let  them  be  dressed  a 
Combre  Chinoise. 

‘I  don’t  know  what  that  is,  my  lord.' 

‘I  don't  care  for  that,  sirrah ; if  you  don't 
find  out  by  dinner-time,  you're  food  for 
fishes  — that’s  all ; you  may  go.’ 

The  cook  walked  olf  wringing  his  hands 
and  his  night-cap  as  well  — for  he  stall  held 
it  in  bis  hand  — and  disappeared  down  the 
forehatch- way.  ’ 

‘‘I  have  done  this  to  pay  a deserved  com- 
pliment, ladies;  you  nave  more  courage 
than  the  other  sex.’ 

‘Recollect  that  we  have  had  confidence 
given  to  us  in  consequonce  of  your  pledging 
your  word,  my  lord.' 

‘You  do  me,  then,  the  honour  of  believ- 
ing me.’ 

‘I  did  not  until  I saw  you,’  replied  Mrs. 
Lascelles;  ‘but  now  I am  convinced  that 
you  will  perform  your  promise.' 

‘You  do,  indeed,  encourage  me,  madam, 
to  pursue  what  is  right,’  said  Pickersgill, 
bowing;  ‘for  your  approbation  I should  bo 
most  sorry  to  lose,  still  more  sorry  to  prove 
myself  unworthy  of  it’ 

As  the  reader  will  observe,  every  thing 
was  going  on  remarkably  well. 

The  smuggling  yacht. 

Cecilia  returned  to  the  cabin,  to  ascertain 
whether  her  aunt  was  more  composed;  but 
Mrs.  Lascelles  remained  on  deck.  She  was 
much  pleased  with  Pickersgill;  and  they 
continued  their  conversation.  Pickersgill 
entered  into  a defence  of  his  conduct  to 
Lord  B.;  and  Mrs.  Lascelles  could  not  but 
admit- the  provocation.  After  a long  con- 
versation, she  hinted  at  his  profession,  and 
how  superior  he  appeared  to  be  to  such  a 
lawless  life. 

‘You  may  be  incredulous,  madam,'  re- 


plied Pickersgill,  ‘if  I tell  you  that  I have 
ns  good  a right  to  quarter  my  arms  as 
Lord  B.  himself;  and  that  I am  not  under 
ray  real  name.  Smuggling  is,  nt  all  events, 
no  crime;  and  I infinitely  prefer  the  wild 
life  I lead  at  the  head  of  my  men,  to 
being  spurned  by  society  because  I am  poor. 
The  greatest  crime  in  this  country  is  po- 
verty. I may,  if  I am  fortunate,  some  day 
resume  my  name.  You  may,  perhaps, 
meet  me,  and,  if  you  please,  you  may  ex- 
pose me.’ 

‘That  I should  not  be  likely  to  do’,  replied 
the  widow;  ‘but  still  I regret  to  see  a person, 
evidently  intended  for  better  things,  employed 
in  so  disreputable  a profession.’ 

‘I  hardly  know,  madam,  what  is  and  what  is 
not  disreputable  in  this  conventional  world. 
It  is  not  considered  disreputable  to  cringe  to 
the  vices  of  a court,  or  to  accept  a pension, 
wrung  from  the  industry  of  the  nation,  in 
return  for  base  servility.  It  is  not  considered 
disreputable  to  take  tithes,  intended  for  the 
service  of  God,  and  lavish  them  away  at 
watering-places  or  elsewhere,  seeking  plea- 
sure instead  of  doing  God  service.  It  is  not 
considered  disreputable  to  take  fee  after  fee 
to  uphold  injustice,  to  plead  against  innocence, 
to  pervert  truth,  and  to  aid  the  devil.  It  is 
not  considered  disreputable  to  gamble  on 
the  stock-exchange,  or  to  corrupt  the  honesty 
of  electors  by  bribes,  to  doiDg  which  the 
penalty  attached  is  equal  to  that  decreed 
to  the  offence  of  which  I am  guilty.  All 
these,  and  much  more,  are  not  considered 
disreputable;  yet,  by  all  these  are  the  moral 
bonds  of  society  loosened,  while  in  mine 
we  cause  no  guilt  in  others ’ 

•But  still  it  is  a crime.’ 

‘A  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  no 
more.  Observe,  madam,  the  English  go- 
vernment encourage  the  smuggling  of  our 
manufactures  to  tne  Continent,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  take  every  step  to  prevent 
articles  being  smuggled  into  this  country. 
Now,  madam,  can  that  be  a crime  when  the 
head  of  the  vessel  is  turned  north , which 
becomes  no  crime  when  she  steers  the 


must  allow. 

‘That  I grant  you,  madam;  and  as  soon 
as  I can  quit  the  profession  I shall.  No 
captive  ever  sighed  more  to  be  released 
from  his  chains;  but  I will  not  leave  it,  till 
1 find  that  I am  in  a situation  not  to  be 
spurned  and  neglected  by  those  with  whom 
I have  a right  to  associate.’ 

At  this  moment,  the  steward  was  seen 
forward  making  signs  to  Mrs.  Lascelles, 
who  excused  herself,  and  went  to  him. 
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‘For  the  lore  of  God,  madam,’  said  Mad- 
dox,  ‘as  ho  appears  to  be  friendly  with  yon, 
do  pray  find  out  how  these  cutlets  arc  to 
be.  dressed;  the  cook  is  tearing  his  hair, 
and  we  shall  never  have  any  dinner;  and 
then  it  will  all  fall  upon  me,  and  I — shall 
be  tossed  overboard.’ 

Mrs.  Lascellcs  desired  poor  Maddox  to 
wait  there  while  she  obtained  the  desired 
information.  In  a few  minutes  she  returned 
to  him. 

‘I  have  found  it  out.  They  are  first  to 
be  boiled  in  vinegar;  then  fried  in  butter, 
and  served  np  with  a sauce  of  anchovy  and 
Malaga  raisins.’ 

‘First  fried  in  vinegar;  then  boiled  in 
butter,  and  served  up  with  the  almonds 
and  raisins.’ 

‘No  — no  I’  Mrs.  Lascellcs  repented  the 
injunction  to  the  frightened  steward;  and 
then  returned  aft,  and  re-entered  into  a 
conversation  with  Pickersgill,  in  which,  for 
the  first  time,  Corbett  now  joined.  Corbett 
had  sense  enough  to  feel,  that  the  less  he 
came  forward  until  his  superior  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
ladies,  the  more  favourable  would  be  the 
result. 

In  the  mean  time  Cecilia  had  gone  down 
to  her  aunt,  who  still  continued  to  wail  and 
lament.  Tho  young  lady  tried  all  she  could 
to  console  her,  and  to  persuade  her  that  if 
they  were  civil  and  obedient  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear. 

‘Civil  and  obedient,  indeed!’  cried  Miss 
Ossulton,  ‘to  a fellow  who  is  a smuggler 
and  a pirate.  I,  the  sister  of  Lord  B. 
Never!  The  presumption  of  the  wretch  I’ 

‘That  is  all  very  well,  aunt;  but  re- 
collect, we  must  submit  to  circumstances. 
These  men  insist  upon  our  dining  with 
them;  and  we  must  go,  or  we  shall  have 
no  dinner.' 

‘I  sit  down  with  a pirate!  Never!  I'll 
have  no  dinner  — I’ll  starve — 1*11  die!' 

‘But,  my  dear  aunt,  it’s  the  only  chance 
we  have  of  obtaining  our  release;  and  if 
you  do  not  do  it,  Mrs.  Lascellcs  will  think 
that  you  wish  to  remain  with  them.’ 

‘Mrs.  Lascellcs  judges  of  other  people  by 
herself.’ 

‘The  captain  is  certainly  a very  well-be- 
haved, handsome  man.  He  looks  like  a 
nobleman  in  disguise.  What  an  odd  thing 
it  would  be,  aunt,  if  this  should  be  all  a 
hoax? 

‘A  hoax,  child?’  replied  Miss  Ossulton, 
sitting  np  on  the  sofa. 

Cecilia  found  that  she  had  hit  the  right 
nail,  as  tho  saying  is ; and  she  brought  for- 
ward so  many  arguments  to  prove  that  she 


thought  it  was  a hoax  to  frighten  them, 
and  that  the  gentleman  above  was  a man 
of  consequence,  that  her  aunt  began  to  lis- 
ten to  reason,  and  at  last  consented  to  join 
the  dinner-party.  Mrs.  Lascellcs  now  came 
down  below ; and  when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, they  repaired  to  the  large  cabin, 
whore  they  found  Pickersgill  and  Corbett 
waiting  for  them. 

Miss  Ossulton  did  not  venture  to  look 
up,  until  she  heard  Pickersgill  say  to  Mrs. 
Lascellcs:  ‘Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  do 
me  the  favour  to  introduce  me  to  that  lady, 
whom  1 have  not  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
before  ?' 

‘Certainly,  my  lord,’  replied  Mrs.  Las- 
celles;  ‘Miss  Ossulton,  the  aunt  of  this 
young  lady.’ 

Mrs.  Lascellcs  purposely  did  not  intro- 
duce his  lordship  in  return,  that  she  might 
mystify  the  old  spinster. 

‘I  feel  highly  honoured  in  finding  myself 
in  the  company  of  Miss  Ossulton,’  said 
Pickersgill.  ‘Ladies,  we  wait  but  for  you 
to  sit  down.  Ossulton , take  the  head  of 
the  table  and  serve  tho  soup.' 

Miss  Ossulton  was  astonished;  she  looked 
at  the  smugglers,  and  perceived  two  well- 
dressed  gentlemanly  men,  one  of  whom  was 
apparently  a lord,  and  the  other  having 
the  same  family  name. 

‘It  must  be  alia  hoax,’  thought  the;  and 
she  very  quietly  took  to  her  soup. 

The  dinner  passed  off  very  pleasantly; 
Pickersgill  was  agreeable,  Corbett  funny, 
and  Miss  Ossulton  so  far  recovered  herself 
as  to  drink  wine  with  his  lordship,  and  to 
ask  Corbett  what  branch  of  their  family  he 
belonged  to. 

‘I  presume  it’s  the  Irish  branch,’  said 
Mrs.  Lascelles,  prompting  him. 

‘Exactly,  madam,’  replied  Corbett. 

‘Have  you  ever  been  to  Torquay,  ladies? 
inquired  Pickersgill. 

‘No,  my  lord,’  answered  Mrs.  Lascelles. 

‘We  shall  anchor  there  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  and  probably  remain  there  till  to- 
morrow. Steward,  bring  coffee.  Tell  the 
cook  these  cutlets  were  remarkably  well 
dressed.’ 

The  ladies  retired  to  the  cabin.  Miss 
Ossulton  was  now  convinced  that  it  was 
all  a hoax ; ‘but,’  said  she,  ‘I  shall  tell  Lord 
B.  my  opinion  of  their  piratical  jokes  when 
he  returns.  What  is  his  lordship's  name 
who  is  on  board?’ 

‘He  won’t  tell  us,’  replied  Mrs.  Lascellcs; 
‘but  I think  I know;  it  is  Lord  Blarney.' 

‘Lord  Blimey  you  mean,  I presume,'  said 
Miss  Ossulton;  ‘however,  the  thing  is  car- 
ried too  far.  Cecilia,  we  will  go  on  shore 
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at  Torquay,  and  wait  till  the  yacht  returns 
with  Lord  B.  I don’t  like  these  jokes: 
they  may  do  very  well  for  widows,  and 
people  of  no  rank.’ 

Now,  Mrs.  L nacelles  was  sorry  to  find 
Miss  Ossulton  so  much  at  her  ease.  She 
owed  her  no  little  spite,  and  wished  for 
revenge.  Ladies  will  go  very  far  to  obtain 
this.  How  far  Mrs.  Lascelles  would  have 
gone,  I will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  this  is 
certain,  that*  the  last  innuendo  of  Miss  Os- 
sulton very  much  added  to  her  determination. 
She  took  her  bonnet  and  went  on  deck, 
at  once  told  Pickersgill  that  he  could  not 
please  her  or  Cecilia  more  than  by  frighten- 
ing Miss  Ossulton,  who,  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  all  a hoax,  had  quite  recovered 
her  spirits ; talked  of  her  pride  und  ill-nature, 
and  wished  her  to  receive  a useful  lesson. 
Thus,  to  follow  up  her  revenge,  did  Mrs. 
Lascelles  commit  herself  so  far,  as  to  be 
confidential  with  the  smuggler  in  return. 

‘Mrs.  Lascelles,  I shall  be  able  to  obey 
you,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  combine 
business  with  pleasure.' 

After  a short  conversation , the  yacht 
dropped  her  anchor  at  Torquay.  It  was 
then  about  two  hours  before  sunset.  As 
soon  as  the  sails  were  furled,  one  or  two 
gentlemen,  who  resided  there,  came  on  board 
to  pay  their  respects  to  Lord  IL;  and,  as 
Pickersgill  had  found  out  from  Cecilia  that 
her  father  was  acquainted  with  no  one  there, 
he  received  them  in  person ; asked  them 
down  in  the  cabin;  called  for  wine;  and 
desired  them  to  send  their  boat  away,  as 
his  own  was  going  on  shore.  The  smug- 
glers took  great  care,  that  the  steward,  cook, 
and  lady's  maid,  should  have  no  communi- 
cation with  the  guests;  one  of  them,  by 
Corbett’s  direction,  being  a sentinel  over 
each  individual.  The  gentlemen  remained 
about  half-aa-hour  on  board,  during  which 
Corbett  and  the  smugglers  had  filled  the 

fiortmanteaus  found  in  the  cabin  with  the 
ace ; and  they  were  put  in  the  boat.  Cor- 
bett then  landed  the  gentlemen  in  the  same 
boat,  and  went  up  to  the  hotel,  the  smug 
glers  following  him  with  the  portmanteaus, 
without  any  suspicion  or  interruption.  As 
soon  as  ho  was  there,  he  ordered  post-hor- 
ses, and  set  otT  for  a town  close  by,  where 
be  had  ci  >rrespondents ; and  thus  the  major 
part  of  the  cargo  was  secured.  Corbett  then 
returned  in  the  night,  bringing  with  him 
people  to  receive  the  goods ; anu  the  smug- 
glers landed  the  silks,  teas,  etc.,  with  tne 
same  good  fortune.  Every  thing  was  out 
of  the  yacht  except  a portion  of  the  lace, 
which  the  portmanteaus  would  not  hold. 
Pickersgill  might  easily  have  sent  this  on 


shore;  but  to  please  Mrs.  Lascelles,  he  ar- 
ranged otherwise. 

The  next  morning,  about  an  hour  after 
breakfast  was  finished,  Mrs.  Lascelles  enter- 
ed the  cabin  pretending  to  be  in  the  great- 
est consternation,  and  fell  on  the  sofa,  as  il 
she  were  going  to  faint. 

‘Good  heavens!  what  is  the  matter?'  ex- 
claimed Cecilia,  who  knew  very  well  what 
was  coming. 

‘Oh,  the  wretch!  he  has  made  such  pro- 
posals.’ 

‘Proposals!  what  proposals?  what!  Lord 
Blarney?  cried  Miss  Ossulton. 

‘Oh,  he’s  no  Lord;  he’s  a villain  and  a 
smuggler:  and  he  insists  that  we  shall  both 
fill  our  pockets  full  of  lace,  and  go  on  shore 
with  him.’ 

■Mercy  on  mel  then  it  is  no  hoax  after 
all;  and  I’ve  been  sitting  down  to  dinner 
with  a smuggler!’ 

‘Sitting  down,  madam  1 — if  it  were  to  be 
no  more  than  that  — but  we  are  to  take  his 
ann  up  to  the  hotel.  Ob,  dearl  Cecilia,  I 
am  ordered  on  deck,  pray  come  with  me.’ 

Miss  Ossulton  rolled  on  the  sofa , and 
rang  for  Phoebe;  she  was  in  a state  of  great 
alarm. 

A knock  at  the  door. 

‘Come  in’,  said  Miss  Ossulton,  thinking 
it  was  Phoebe;  wiien  Pickersgill  made  his 
appearance. 

‘What  do  you  want,  sir?  go  out,  sir!  go 
out  directly,  or  I’ll  scream.' 

‘It  is  no  use  screaming,  madam;  recollect 
that  all  on  board  are  at  my  service.  You 
will  oblige  me  by  listening  to  me,  Miss  Os- 
sulton. 1 am,  as  you  know,  a smuggler, 
and  I must  send  this  lace  on  shore.  You 
will  oblige  me  by  putting  it  into  your  pockets, 
or  nbout  your  person,  und  prepare  to  go  on 
shore  with  me.  As  soon  as  we  arrive  at 
the  hotel,  you  will  deliver  it  to  me,  and  I 
then  shall  rcconduct  you  on  board  of  the 
yacht.  You  are  not  the  first  lady  who  has 

fone  on  shore  with  contraband  articles  about 
er  person. 

‘Me,  sir,  go  on  shore  in  that  way?  no, 
sir,  never  I what  will  the  world  say?  the 
Hon.  Miss  Ossulton  walking  with  a smug- 
gler! No,  sir,  never  I' 

‘Yes,  madam,  walking  arm-and-nrm  with 
a smuggler:  I shall  have  you  on  one  arm, 
and  Mrs.  Lascelles  on  the  other;  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  take  it  very  quietly, 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  bo  you  who 
smuggle,  as  the  goods  will  bo  found  on  your 
person,  and  you  will  certainly  be  put  in 
prison,  for,  at  the  least  appearance  of  in- 
subordination, we  run  and  inform  against 
you  and,  further,  your  niece  will  remain  on 
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board  as  hostage  for  your  good  behaviour, 
and  if  you  have  any  regard  for  her  liberty, 
you  will  consent  immediately.’ 

Pickersgill  left  the  cabin,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Cecilia  and  Mrs.  Lascelics  enter- 
ed, apparently  much  distressed.  They  had 
been  informed  of  all,  and  Mrs.  Lascelles 
declared,  that,  for  her  part,  sooner  than  leave 
her  poor  Coeilia  to  the  mercy  of  such  people, 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  submit  to  the 
smuggler’s  demands.  Cecilia  also  begged 
so  earnestly,  that  Miss  Ossulton,  who  had 
no  idea  that  it  was  a trick,  with  much  sob- 
bing and  blubbering,  consented. 

When  all  was  ready,  Cecilia  left  the 
cabin;  Pickersgill  came  down,  handed  up 
the  two  ladies,  who  had  not  exchanged  a 
word  with  each  other  during  Cecilia’s  ab- 
sence; the  boat  was  ready  alongside,  they 
went  in,  and  pulled  on  shore.  Every  thing 
succeeded  to  the  smuggler's  satisfaction. 
Miss  Ossulton,  frightened  out  of  her  wits, 
took  his  arm;  and,  with  Mrs.  Lascelles  on 
the  other,  they  went  up  to  the.  hotel,  follow- 
ed by  four  of  his  boat’s  crew.  As  soon  as 
they  were  shewn  into  a room,  Corbett,  who 
was  already  on  shore,  asked  for  Lord  B., 
and  joined  them.  The  ladies  retired  to  an- 
other apartment,  divested  themselves  of  their 
contraband  goods,  and,  alter  calling  for  some 
sandwiches  and  wine,  Pickersgill  waited  an 
hour,  and  then  returned  on  board.  Mrs. 
Lascelles  was  triumphant ; and  she  rewarded 
her  new  ally,  the  smuggler,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles.  Community  of  interest  will 
sometimes  make  strange  friendships. 

Conclusion. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  other  parties 
who  have  assisted  in  the  acts  of  this  little 
drama.  Lord  B. , after  paddling  and  pad- 
dling, the  men  relieving  each  other  in  order 
to  make  head  against  the  wind  which  was 
off  shore,  arrived  about  midnight  at  a small 
town  in  W’est  Bay,  from  whence  he  took  a 
chaise  on  to  Portsmouth,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  yncht  would  arrive  ss  soon  as,  if 
not  before  bimself,  little  imagining  that  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  smugglers.  There 
he  remained  three  or  four  days,  when,  be- 
coming impatient,  he  applied  to  one  of  his 
friends  who  had  a yacht  at  Cowes,  and 
sailed  with  him  to  look  after  his  own. 

We  left  the  Happy-go-lucky  chased  by 
the  revenuo  cutter  At  first  the  smuggler 
had  the  advantage  before  the  wind;  bat,  by 
degrees,  the  wind  went  round  with  the  sun, 
and  brought  the  revenue  cutter  to  leeward ; 
it  was  then  a chase  on  a wind,  and  the  re- 
venue cutter  came  fast  up  with  her. 

Morrison  perceiving  that  he  had  no  chance 


of  escape,  let  run  the  ankers  of  brandy  that 
be  might  not  be  condemned;  but  still  he 
was  in  an  awkward  situation,  as  he  had 
more  men  on  board  than  allowed  by  act  of 
Parliament.  He  therefore  stood  on,  not- 
withstanding the  shot  of  the  cutter  went 
over  and  over  him , hoping  that  a fog  or 
night  might  enable  him  to  escape;  but  he 
had  no  such  good  fortune,  — one  of  the  shot 
carried  away  the  head  of  his  mast,  and  the 
Happy-go-lucky’s  luck  was  all  over.  He 
was  boarded  and  taken  possession  of;  he 
asserted  that  the  extra  men  were  only  pas- 
sengers; but,  in  the  first  place,  they  were 
dressed  in  seamen’s  clothes;  and,  in  the 
second,  as  soon  as  the  boat  was  aboard  of 
her,  Appleboy  had  gone  down  to  his  gin 
toddy,  and  was  not  to  be  disturbed.  The 
gentlemen  smugglers  therefore  passed  an 
uncomfortable  night;  and  the  cutter  going 
to  Portland  by  daylight  before  Appleboy 
was  out  of  bed,  they  were  taken  on  shore 
to  the  magistrate.  Hautaine  explained  the 
whole  affair,  and  they  were  immediately  re- 
leased and  treated  with  respect;  but  they 
were  not  permitted  to  depart  until  they  were 
bound  over  to  appear  against  the  smugglers, 
and  prove  the  brandy  having  been  on  board. 
They  then  set  off  for  Portsmouth  in  the 
seamen's  clothes,  having  had  quite  enough 
of  yachting  for  that  season,  Mr.  Ossulton 
declaring  that  he  only  wanted  to  get  his 
luggage,  and  then  he  would  take  care  how 
he  put  himself  again  in  the  way  of  the  shot 
of  a revenue  cruiser,  or  of  sleeping  a night 
on  her  decks. 

In  the  meantime,  Morrison  and  his  men 
were  locked  up  in  the  jail,  the  old  man,  as 
the  key  was  turned  on  him,  exclaiming,  a* 
he  raised  his  foot  in  vexation:  ‘That  cursed 
blue  pigeon  1' 

We  will  now  return  to  the  yacht. 

About  an  hour  after  Pickersgill  had  come 
on  board,  Corbett  had  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments and  followed  him.  It  was  not  advi- 


sable to  remain  at  Torquay  any  longer,  through 
fear  of  discovery ; he,  therefore,  weighed  the 
anchor  before  dinner,  and  made  sad. 

‘What  do  you  intend  to  do  now,  my  lord,' 
said  Mrs.  Lascelles.  . 

‘I  intend  to  run  down  to  Cowes,  anchor 
the  yacht  in  the  night;  and  an  hour  before 
daylight  have  you  in  my  boat  with  all  my 
men.  I will  take  care  that  you  are  in  per- 
fect safety,  depend  upon  it,  even  if  I run 
a risk.  I should,  indeed,  be  miserable,  if, 
through  my  wild  freaks,  any  accident  should 
happen  to  Mrs.  Lascelles  or  Miss  Ossulton.’ 
‘I  am  very  anxious  about  my  father,’  ob- 
served Cecilia.  ‘I  trust  that  you  will  keep 
your  promise.’  .> 
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‘I  always  have  hitherto,  Miss  Ossolton; 
have  I not?* 

‘Oars  is  bat  a short  and  strange  acquaint- 
ance.' 

‘I  grant  it;  but  it  will  serve  for  you  to 
talk  about  long  alter.  I shall  disappear  as 
suddenly  as  I have  come  — you  will  neither 
of  you,  in  all  probability,  ever  see  me  again.' 

The  dinner  was  announced,  and  they  sat 
down  to  table  as  before;  but  the  elderly 
spinster  refused  to  make  her  appearance ; 
and  Mrs.  Lascelles  and  Cecilia,  who  thought 
she  had  been  frightened  enough,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  force  her.  Pickersgill  immediately 
yielded  to  these  remonstrances,  and,  from 
that  time,  she  remained  undisturbed  in  the 
ladies’  cabin,  meditating  over  the  indignity 
of  having  sat  down  to  table,  having  drank 
wine,  and  been  obliged  to  walk  on  shore, 
taking  the  arm  of  a smuggler,  and  appear 
in  such  a humiliating  situation. 

The  wind  was  light,  and  they  made  but 
little  progress,  and  were  not  abreast  of 
Portland  till  the  second  day,  when  another 
yacht  appeared  in  sight,  and  the  two  vessels 
slowly  neared  until  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  within  four  miles  of  each  other.  It 
then  fell  a dead  calm  — signals  were  thrown 
out  by  the  other  yacht,  out  could  not  be 
distinguished,  antf,  for  the  last  time,  they 
sat  down  to  dinner.  Three  days'  compa- 
nionship on  board  of  a vessel , cooped  up 
together,  and  having  no  one  else  to  converse 
with,  will  produce  intimacy;  and  Pickers- 
gill  was  a young  man  of  so  much  origina- 
lity and  information  that  he  was  listened  to 
with  pleasure.  He  never  attempted  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  line  of  strict  decorum  and 
politeness;  and  his  companion  was  equally 
unpresuming.  .Situated  as  they  were , anil 
feeling  what  must  have  been  the  ease  had 
they  fallen  into  other  hands,  both  Cecilia 
anil  Mrs.  Lascelles  felt  some  degree  of  grati- 
tude towards  him;  and,  although  anxious 
to  be  relieved  from  so  strange  a position, 
they  had  gradually  acquired  a perfect  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  this  had  produced  a 
degree  of  familiarity,  on  their  parts,  although 
never  ventured  upon  by  the  smuggler.  As 
Corbett  was  at  the  table,  one  of  the  men 
came  down  and  made  a sign.  Corbett 
shortly  after  quitted  the  table  and  went  on 
deck.  ‘I  wish,  my  lord,  you  would  come 
up  a moment,  and  see  if  you  can  make  this 
flag  out,’  said  Corbett,  giving  a significant 
nod  to  Pickersgill  ‘Excuse  me,  ladies, 
one  moment,'  said  Pickersgill,  wbo  went 
on  deck. 

‘It  is  the  boat  of  the  yacht  coming  on 
board,'  said  Corbett ; ‘and  I/ord  B.  is  in  the  | 
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stern-sheets  with  the  gentleman  who  was 
with  him.’ 

‘And  how  many  men  in  the  boat?  — let 
me  see  — only  four.  Well,  let  his  lordship 
and  his  friend  come:  when  they  are  on  the 
deck,  have  the  men  ready  in  case  of  acci- 
dent; but  if  you  can  manago  to  tell  the  boat’s 
crew  that  they  are  to  go  on  board  again, 
and  get  rid  of  them  that  way,  so  much  the 
better.  Arrango  this  with  Adams,  and  then 
come  down  again  — his  lordship  must  see 
us  all  at  dinner.’ 

Pickersgill  then  descended,  and  Corbett 
had  hardly  time  to  give  his  directions  and 
to  resume  his  seat,  before  his  lordship  and 
Mr.  Stewart  pulled  up  alongside  and  jump- 
ed on  deck.  There  was  no  one  to  receive 
them  but  the  seamen,  and  those  whom  they 
did  not  know.  They  looked  around  in 
amazement;  at  last  his  lordship  said  to 
Adams,  who  stood  forward: 

‘What  men  are  you?’ 

‘Belong  to  the  yacht,  ye’r  honour.' 

Lord  B.  heard  laughing  in  the  cabin:  he 
would  not  wait  to  interrogate  the  men;  ho 
walked  aft,  followed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  look- 
ed down  the  slight,  and  perceived  his 
daughter  and  Mrs.  Lascelles  with,  as  he 
supposed,  Hautainc  and  Ossulton. 

Pickersgill  had  heard  the  boat  rub  the 
side,  and  the  sound  of  the  feet  on  deck, 
and  he  talked  the  more  loudly  that  the  la- 
dies might  be  caught  by  Lord  13.  as  they 
were.  Ho  heard  their  feet  at  the  skylight, 
and  knew  that  they  could  hear  what  passed : 
and  at  that  moment  he  proposed  to  the 
ladies  that  as  this  was  their  last  meeting  at 
table  they  should  all  take  a glass  of  cham- 
pagne to  drink  to  ‘their  happy  meeting  with 
Lord  B.’  This  was  a toast  which  they 
did  not  refuse.  Maddox  poured  out  the 
wine,  and  they  were  all  bowing  to  each 
other,  when  his  lordship,  who  had  come 
down  the  ladder,  walked  into  the  cabin, 
followed  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

Cecilia  perceived  her  father;  the  cham- 
pagne-glass dropped  from  her  hand  — she 
new  into  his  arms,  and  burst  into  tears. 

‘Who  would  not  be  a father,  Mrs.  Las- 
celles,' said  Pickersgill,  quietly  seating  him- 
self, after  haring  first  risen  to  receive  Lord  B. 

‘And  pray,  whom  may  1 have  the  honour 
of  finding  established  here?’  said  Lord  B. 
in  an  angry  tone,  speaking  over  his  daugh- 
ter’s head,  who  still  lay  in  his  arms.  ‘Bv 
Heavens,  yes!  — Stewart,  it  ia  the  smug- 
gling captain  dressed  out.’ 

‘Even  so,  my  lord,’  replied  Pickersgill. 
‘You  abandoned  your  yacht  to  capture  me; 
you  left  these  ladies  in  a vessel  crippled  for 
want  of  men:  they  might  have  been  lost. 
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I have  returned  good  for  evil  by  coming  on 
board  with  my  own  people , and  taking 
charge  of  them.  This  night  I expected  to 
have  anchored  your  vessel  in  Cowes,  and 
have  left  them  in  safety.* 

'By  th * cried  Stewart. 

'Stop,  sir,  if  you  please!’  cried  Pickers- 
gill;  'recollect  you  have  once  already  at- 
tacked one  who  never  offended.  Oblige  me 
by  refraining  from  intemperate  language; 
for  1 tell  you  I will  not  put  up  with  it 
Recollect,  sir,  that  I have  refrained  from 
that,  and  also  from  taking  advantage  of  you 
when  you  were  in  my  power.  Recollect, 
sir,  also,  that  the  yacht  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  smugglers,  and  that  you  are  in  no 
condition  to  insult  with  impuuity.  My  lord, 
allow  me  to  observe , that  we  men  are  too 
hot  of  temperament  to  argue,  or  listen 
coolly.  Witn  your  permission,  your  friend, 
and  my  friend,  and  I,  will  repair  on  deck, 
leaving  you  to  hear  from  your  daughter  and 
that  lady  all  that  has  passed.  After  that, 
mv  lord,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  any 
thing  which  your  lordship  may  please  to  say.’ 
‘Upon  uiy  word  - commenced  Mr.  Stewart. 
‘Mr.  Stewart,’  interrupted  Cecilia  Ossul- 
ton , ‘I  request  your  silence ; nay , more,  if 
ever  we  are  again  to  sail  in  the  same  ves- 
sel together,  1 insist  upon  it.’ 

’Your  lordship  will  oblige  me  by  enfor- 
cing Miss  Ossulton’s  request,’  said  Mrs. 
Lascelles.  ' 

Mr.  Stewart  was  dumbfounded,  no  won- 
der, to  find  the  ladies  siding  with  the 
smuggler. 

'1  am  obliged  to  you  ladies  for  your  in- 
terference,’ said  Pickersgill;  'for  although 
I have  the  means  of  enforcing  conditions, 
I should  be  sorry  to  avail  myself  of  them. 
I wait  for  his  lordship's  reply.’ 

Lord  B.  was  very  much  surprised.  He 
wished  for  an  explanation;  ho  bowed  with 
hauteur.  Every  body  appeared  to  be  in  a 
false  position;  even  he,  Lord  B.,  somehow 
or  another,  had  bowed  to  a smuggler. 

Pickersgill  and  Stewart  went  on  deck, 
walking  up  and  down,  crossing  each  other 
without  speaking,  but  reminding  you  of  two 
dogs  who  both  are  anxious  to  fight,  but 
have  been  restrained  by  the  voice  of  their 
masters.  Corbett  followed,  and  talked  in  a 
low  tone  to  Pickersgill;  Stewart  went  over 
to  leeward  to  see  if  the  boat  was  still 
alongside,  but  it  had  long  before  returned 
to  the  yacht  Miss  Ossulton  had  heard  her 
brother's  voice  but  did  not  come  out  of 
the  after-cabin ; she  wished  to  be  magni- 
ficent; and,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  not 
sure  whether  all  was  right,  Phoebe  having 
informed  her  that  there  was  nobody  with 


her  brother  and  Mr.  Stewart,  and  that  the 
smugglers  still  had  the  command  of  the 
vessel.  After  a while,  Pickersgill  and  Cor- 
bett went  down  forward,  and  returned  dress- 
ed in  the  smuggler’s  clothes,  when  they  re- 
sumed their  walk  on  the  deck. 

In  the  meantime,  it  was  dark;  the  cut- 
ter flew  along  the  coast ; and  the  Needles’ 
lights  were  on  the  larboard  bow.  The  con- 
versation between  Cecilia,  Mrs.  Lascelles, 
and  her  father,  was  long.  When  all  had 
been  detailed , and  the  conduct  of  Pickers- 
gill duly  represented,  Lord  B.  acknowledged 
that,  by  attacking  the  smuggler,  he  had 
laid  himself  open  to  retaliation;  that  Pick- 
ersgill had  shown  a great  deal  of  forbear- 
ance in  every  instance ; and , after  all,  bad 
he  not  gone  on  board  the  yacht  she  might 
have  been  lost,  with  only  three  seamen  on 
board.  He  was  amused  with  the  smuggling 
and  the  fright  of  his  sister;  still  more,  with 
the  gentlemen  being  sent  to  Cherbourg;  and 
much  consoled  that  he  was  not  the  only  one 
to  be  laughed  at.  He  was  also  much  pleas- 
ed with  Plckersgill’s  intention  of  leaving  the 
yacht  safe  in  Cowes  harbour,  his  respect  to 
the  property  on  board , and  bis  conduct  to 
the  ladies.  On  the  whole,  he  felt  grateful 
to  Pickersgill;  and  where  there  is  gratitude, 
there  is  always  good  will. 

‘But  who  can  he  be?'  said  Mrs.  Lascelles, 
‘his  name  he  acknowledges  not  to  be  Pick- 
ersgill: and  he  told  me  confidentially  that 
he  was  of  good  family.’ 

‘Confidentially!  my  dear  Mrs.  Lascelles,’ 
said  Lord  B. 

‘Oh,  yes!  we  are  both  his  confidants. 
Are  we  not,  Cecilia?1 

'Upon  my  honour,  Mrs.  Lascelles,  this 
smuggler  appears  to  have  made  an  impres- 
sion which  many  have  attempted  in  vain.' 

Mrs.  Lascelles  did  not  reply  to  that  re- 
mark , but  said , ‘Now , mv  lord , vou  must 
decide;  and  I trust  you  will  to  oblige  us  — 
treat  him  as  he  has  treated  us,  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  kindness.’ 

‘Why  should  you  suppose  otherwise?' 
replied  B. ; ‘it  is  not  only  my  wish,  but  my 
interest  to  do  so.  He  may  take  us  over 
to  France  to-night,  or  any  where  eke.  Has 
he  not  possession  of  the  vessel?’ 

‘Yes,'  replied  Cecilia;  ‘but  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  have  the  command.  Shall 
we  call  him  down,  papa?' 

‘Ring  for  Maddox.  Maddox,  tell  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  who  is  on  deck , that  I wish  to 
speak  with  him,  and  shall  be  obliged  by 
his  stepping  down  into  the  cabin.' 

‘Who,  my  lord?  What!  Ilimf’ 

‘Yes  him,’  replied  Cecilia,  laughing. 

‘Must  I call  him,  my  lord,  now,  miss?1 
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‘You  may  do  as  you  please,  Maddox; 
but  recollect,  be  still  is  in  possession  of  tbe 
vessel,’  replied  Cecilia. 

‘Then , with  your  lordship’s  permission, 
I will;  it’s  the  safest  wav.’ 

The  smuggler  entered  the  cabin;  the  ladies 
started  as  he  appeared  in  his  rough  costume, 
with  his  throat  open,  and  his  loose  black 
handkerchief.  He  was  the  beau  idial  of  a 
handsome  sailor. 

‘Your  lordship  wishes  to  communicate 
with  me?’ 

‘Mr.  Pickersgill,  I feel  that  you  have  had 
cause  of  enmity  against  mo,  and  that  you 
have  behaved  with  forbearance.  I thank 
you  for  your  considerate  treatment  of  the 
ladies;  and  I assure  you,  that  I feel  no  re- 
sentment for  what  has  passed.’ 

‘My  lord,  I am  quite  satisfied  with  what 
you  have  said;  ana  I only  hope  that,  in 
future,  you  will  not  interfere  with  a poor 
smuggler,  who  may  be  striving,  by  a life  of 
danger  and  privation,  to  procure  subsistence 
for  himself  and,  perhaps,  his  family.  1 
stated  to  these  ladies  my  intention  of  an- 
choring the  yacht  this  night  at  Cowes,  and 
leaving  her  as  goon  as  she  was  in  safety. 
Your  unexpected  presence  will  only  make 
this  difference,  which  is,  that  I must  pre- 
viously obtain  your  lordship’s  assurance  that 
those  with  you,  will  allow  mo  and  my  men 
to  quit  her  without  molestation,  after  we 
have  performed  this  service.’ 

‘I  pledge  you  my  word,  Mr.  Pickersgill, 
and  1 thank  you  into  tbe  bargain.  I trust 
you  will  allow  mo  to  offer  some  remune- 
ration.’ 

‘Most  certainly  not,  my  lord.’ 

‘At  all  events,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  if,  at  any 
other  time,  I can  be  of  service,  you  may 
command  me.’ 

Pickersgill  made  no  reply. 

‘Surely,  Mr.  Pickersgill, ’ 

‘Pickersgill!  how  I hate  that  name!’  said 
the  smuggler,  musing.  ‘I  beg  your  lordship’s 
pardon  — if  I may  require  your  assistance 

for  my  unfortunate  companions ’ 

‘Not  for  yourself,  Mr.  Pickersgill?’  said 
Mrs.  Lascelles. 

‘Madam,  I smuggle  no  more.’ 

‘For  the  pleasure  I feel  in  hearing  that 
resolution,  Mr.  Pickersgill,'  said  Cecilia, 
‘take  my  hand,  and  thanks.' 

‘And  mine,’  said  Mrs.  Lascelles,  half 
crying. 

‘And  mine,  too,’  said  Lord  B.  rising  up. 
Pickersgill  passed  the  back  of  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  turned  round  and  left  the 
cabin. 

‘Pm  so  happy  1’  said  Mrs.  Lascelles,  burst- 
ing into  tears. 


‘He's  a magnificent  fellow,’  observed  Lord 
B.  ‘Come,  let  us  all  go  on  deck.’ 

‘You  have  not  seen  my  aunt,  papa.’ 

‘True;  I’ll  go  in  to  her,  and  then  follow 
you.’ 

The  ladies  went  upon  deck.  Cecilia  enter- 
ed into  conversation  with  Mr.  Stewart,  giv- 
ing him  a narrative  of  what  had  happened. 
Mrs.  Lascelles  sat  abaft  at  the  taffrail,  with 
her  pretty  hand  supporting  her  cheek,  look- 
ing very  much  d la  Juliette. 

‘Mrs.  Lascelles,'  said  Pickersgill,  ‘before 
we  part,  allow  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  you 
who  have  induced  me  to  give  up  my  pro- 
fession   ’ 

‘Why  me,  Mr.  Pickersgill?' 

‘You  said  that  you  did  not  like  it.' 

Mrs.  Lascelles  felt  the  force  of  the  com- 
lirnent.  ‘You  said , just  now , that  you 
ated  tbe  name  of  Pickersgill ; why  do  you 
call  yourself  so?’ 

‘It  was  my  smuggling  name,  Mrs.  Las- 
celles.’ 

‘And  now,  that  you  have  left  off  smug- 
gling; pray  what  may  be  the  name  we  are 
to  call  you  by?" 

‘I  cannot  resume  it,  till  I have  not  only 
left  this  vessel,  but  shaken  hands  with,  and 
bid  farewell  to,  my  companions ; and  by  that 
time , Mrs.  Lascelles , I shall  be  away  from 
you.' 

‘But  I've  a great  curiosity  to  know  it, 
and  a lady’s  curiosity  must  be  gratified. 
You  must  call  upon  mo  some  day  and  tell 
it  me.  Here  is  my  address.' 

Pickersgill  received  the  card  with  a low 
bow;  and  Lord  B.  coming  on  deck,  Mrs. 
Lascelles  hastened  to  meet  him. 

The  vessel  was  now  passing  the  Bridge 
of  the  Needles,  and  the  smuggler  piloted 
her  on.  As  soon  as  they  were  clear  and 
well  inside,  the  whole  party  went  down 
into  the  cabin,  Lord  B.  requesting  Pickers- 
gill and  Corbett  to  join  him  in  a parting  glass. 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  had  received  the  account 
of  what  had  passed  from  Cecilia,  was  very- 
attentive  to  Pickersgill,  and  took  an  op- 
portunity of  saying,  that  he  was  sony  that 
he  had  said  or  done  any  thing  to  annoy 
him.  Every  one  recovered  his  spirits;  and 
all  was  good  humour  and  mirth,  because 
Miss  Ossulton  adhered  to  her  resolution  of 
not  quitting  the  cabin  till  she  conld  quit 
the  yacht.  At  ten  o’clock  the  yacht  was 
anchored.  Pickersgill  took  his  leave  of  the 
honourable  company,  and  wont  in  his  boat 
with  his  men;  and  Lord  B.  was  again  in 
possession  of  his  vessel,  although  no  had 
not  a Rhip’s  company.  Maddox  recovered 
his  usual  tone;  and  tne  cook  flourished  his 
knife,  swearing  that  he  should  like  to  see 
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the  smuggler  who  would  again  order  him 
to  dress  cutlets  a Vombre  Chinoise. 

The  yacht  had  remained  three  days  at 
Cowes,  when  Lord  B.  received  a letter  from 
Pickersgill,  stating  that  the  men  of  his  ves- 
sel had  been  captured,  and  would  be  con- 
demned, in  consequence  of  their  having  the 
gentlemen  on  board,  who  were  bound  to 
appear  against  them,  to  prove  that  they  had 
sunk  the  brandy.  Lord  B.  paid  all  the 
recognisances,  and  the  men  were  liberated 
for  want  of  evidence. 

It  was  about  two  years  after  this  that 
Cecilia  Ossulton,  who  was  sitting  at  her 
work-table  in  deep  mourning  for  her  aunt, 
was  presented  with  a letter  by  the  butler. 


It  was  from  her  friend  Mrs.  Lascelles,  in- 
forming her  that  she  was  married  again  to 
a Mr.  Davenant , and  intended  to  pay  her 
a short  visit  on  her  way  to  the  Comment 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenant  arrived  the  next 
day;  and  when  the  latter  introduced  her 
husband,  she  said  to  Miss  Ossulton,  ‘Look, 
Cecilia  dear,  and  tell  me  if  you  have  ever 
seen  Davenant  before.' 

Cecilia  looked  earnestly.  ‘I  have,  indeed,' 
cried  she  at  last,  extending  her  band  with 
warmth ; 'and  happy  am  1 to  meet  with  him 
again.’ 

For  in  Mr.  Davenant  she  recognised  her 
old  acquaintance,  the  captain  of  the  Happy- 
go-lucky,  Jack  Pickersgill,  the  smuggler. 
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Mr  Charles  Dickens  or  Boz  ii  without  doubt  the  6r*t 
English  author  of  tho  present  day.  He  was  bom  In  1813. 
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wick Papers'  of  which  It  is  said  100,000  copios  have  been 
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has  exerted  powers  of  a more  varied  nature  than  perhaps 
In  any  other  of  hla  works ; his  next  publication  was 


‘Master  Humphrey's  Clock’,  which  contains  ‘The  OM 
Curiosity  Shop'  and  ‘Barnaby  Rudge*.  In  the  former 
the  author  has  depicted  with  his  usual  force  the  effects 
of  gambling.  In  1843  Dickens  made  a voyage  to  America 
and  described  his  impressions  of  the  manners  and  customs 
'of  tho  Yankees’  in  his  ‘American  Mote- Book*.  Beside 
his  larger  works,  Dickens  has  written  a aeries  of  Chris! 
mss  tales,  of  which  tho  first  entitled  ‘The  Chrislmst 
Carol’  is  undoubtedly  the  best;  the  remaining  atones  arc 
•Tho  Chimes',  ‘The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth’,  ‘The  Battle 
of  Life'  and  ‘Tho  Haunted  Man*.  ‘Martin  Chnzzlewit', 
‘Dombey  and  Son’,  ‘David  Copperfield’,  ‘Bleak  House', 
the  highly  interesting  ‘Household-words’  and  his  elabo- 
rately written  ‘History  of  England’,  have  appeared  lately 
and  bear  witness  to  tho  undiminished  talent  of  the  author 
who  continues  to  write  with  unabated  vigour,  and  as 
much  success  as  ever  attends  the  appearance  of  his  work*. 


A CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Marley's  Ghost. 

Marley  was  dead:  to  begin  with.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.  The  re- 
gister of  his  burial  was  signed  by  the  cler- 
gyman, the  clerk,  the  undertaker,  and  tho 
chief  mourner.  Scrooge  signed  it:  and 
Scrooge’s  name  was  good  upon  'Change, 
for  anything  he  chose  to  put  his  hand  to. 
Old  Marley  was  as  dead  aa  a door-nail. 

Mind ! I don’t  mean  to  say  that  I know,  of 
my  own  knowledge,  what  there  is  particu- 
larly dead  about  a door-nail.  I might  have 
been  inclined,  myself,  to  regard  a coffin-nail 
as  the  deadest  piece  of  ironmongery  in  the 
trade.  But  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
is  in  the  simile;  and  my  unhallowed  bands 
shall  not  disturb  it,  or  the  Country’s  done 
for.  You  will  therefore  permit  me  to  repeat, 
emphatically,  that  Maney  was  ns  dead  as 
a door-nail. 

Scrooge  knew  he  was  dead?  Of  course 
he  did.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Scrooge 
and  he  were  partners  for  I don't  know  how  | 


many  years.  Scrooge  was  his  sole  executor, 
his  sole  administrator,  his  sole  assignee, 
his  sole  residuary  logatee,  his  sole  mend 
and  sole  mourner.  And  even  Scrooge  ni 
not  bo  dreadfully  cut  up  by  the  sad  event, 
but  that  he  was  au  excellent  man  of  business 
on  the  very  day  of  the  funeral,  and  solem- 
nised it  with  an  undoubted  bargain. 

The  mention  of  Marley’s  funeral  brings 
me  back  to  the  point  I started  from.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Marley  was  dead.  This 
must  be  distinctly  understood,  or  nothing 
wonderful  can  come  of  the  story  I am  going 
to  relate.  If  we  were  not  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  Hamlet’s  Father  died  before  the 
play  began,  there  would  be  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  his  taking  a stroll  at  night, 
in  an  easterly  wind,  upon  his  own  ramparts, 
than  there  would  be  in  any  other  middle- 
aged  gentleman  rashly  turning  out  after 
dark  in  a breezy  spot  — say  Saint  Paul’s 
Churchyard  for  instance  — literally  to  aston- 
ish his  son’s  weak  mind. 

Scrooge  never  painted  out  Old  Marley's 
I name.  There  it  stood,  years  afterwards, 
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above  the  ware-house  door:  Scrooge  and 
Marley.  The  firm  was  known  as  Scrooge 
and  Marley.  Sometimes  people  new  to  the 
business  called  Scrooge  Scrooge,  and  some- 
times Marley,  but  he  answered  to  both 
names:  it  was  all  the  same  to  him. 

Oh!  But  he  was  a tight-fisted  hand  at 
the  grindstone,  Scrooge!  a squeezing,  wrench- 
ing, grasping,  scraping,  clutching,  covetous 
old  sinner  1 Hard  and  sharp  as  flint,  from 
which  no  steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous 
fire ; secret,  ana  self-contained,  and  solitary 
as  an  oyster.  The  cold  within  him  froze 
his  old  features,  nipped  his  pointed  nose, 
shrivelled  his  cheek,  stiffened  his  gait;  made 
his  eyes  red,  bis  thin  lips  blue;  and  spoke 
out  shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice.  A frosty 
rime  was  on  his  head,  and  on  his  eyebrows, 
and  his  wiry  chin.  He  carried  his  own  low 
temperature  always  about  with  him ; he  iced 
his  office  in  the  dog-days;  and  didn’t  thaw 
it  one  degree  at  Christmas. 

Extermu  heat  and  cold  had  little  influ- 
ence on  Scrooge.  No  warmth  could  warm, 
nor  wintry  weather  chill  him.  No  wind 
that  blew  was  bitterer  than  be,  no  falling 
snow  was  more  intent  upon  its  purpose, 
no  pelting  rain  less  open  to  entreaty.  Foul 
weather  didn't  know  where  to  have  him. 
The  heaviest  rain,  and  snow,  and  hail,  and 
sleet,  could  boast  of  the  advantage  over 
him  in  only  one  respect.  They  often  ‘came 
down’  handsomely,  and  Scrooge  never  did. 

Nobody  ever  stopped  him  m the  street 
to  say,  with  gladsome  looks,  ‘My  dear 
Scrooge,  bow  are  you  ? when  will  you  come 
to  see  me?’  No  beggars  implored  him  to 
bestow  a trifle,  no  children  asked  him  what 
it  was  o’  clock,  no  man  or  woman  ever 
once  in  all  his  life  inquired  the  wav  to 
such  and  such  a place,  of  Scrooge,  liven 
the  blindmen’s  dogs  appeared  to  know  him ; 
and  when  they  saw  him  coming  on,  would 
tug  their  owners  into  doorways  and  up 
courts,  and  then  would  wag  their  tails  as 
though  they  said,  ‘no  eye  at  all  is  better 
than  an  enl  eye,  dark  masterl’ 

But  what  did  Scrooge  care?  It  was  the 
very  thing  he  liked.  To  edge  his  way 
along  the  crowded  paths  of  life,  warning 
all  human  sympathy  to  keep  its  distance, 
was  what  the  knowing  ones  call  ‘nuts’  to 
Scrooge. 

Once  upon  a time  — of  all  the  good  days 
in  the  year,  on  Christmas  Eve  — old  Scrooge 
sat  busy  in  his  counting-house.  It  was  cold, 
bleak,  biting  weather:  foggy  withal:  and 
he  could  hear  the  people  in  the  court  out- 
side go  wheezing  up  and  down,  beating  their 
hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  stamping  their 
feet  upon  the  pavement -stones  to  warm 


them.  The  city  clocks  had  only  just  gone 
three,  but  it  was  quite  dark  already:  it 
bad  not  been  light  all  day:  and  candles 
were  flaring  in  Hie  windows  of  the  neigh- 
bouring offices,  like  ruddy  smears  upon  the 
palpable  brown  air.  The  fog  came  pouring 
in  at  every  chink  and  keyhole,  ami  was  so 
dense  without,  that  although  the  court  was 
of  the  narrowest,  the  houses  opposite  were 
mere  phantoms.  To  see  the  dingy  cloud 
come  drooping  down,  obscuring  everything, 
one  might  have  thought  that  Nature  lived 
hard  by,  and  was  brewing  on  a large  scale. 

The  door  of  Scrooge’s  counting-house 
was  open  that  he  might  keep  his  eye  upon 
his  clerk,  who  in  a dismal  little  cell  beyond, 
a sort  of  tank,  was  copying  letters  Scrooge 
had  a very  small  fire,  but  the  clerk’s  fire 
was  so  very  much  smaller  that  it  looked 
like  one  coal  But  he  couldn’t  replenish  it, 
for  Scrooge  kept  the  coal-box  in  his  own 
room;  and  so  surely  as  the  clerk  came  in 
with  the  shovel,  the  master  predicted  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  part. 
Wherefore  the  clerk  put  on  his  white  com- 
forter, and  tried  to  warm  himself  at  the 
candle;  in  which  effort,  not  being  a man 
of  a strong  imagination,  he  failed. 

‘A  merry  Christmas,  unclel  God  save  you!’ 
cried  a cheerful  voice.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Scrooge's  nephew,  who  came  upon  him  so 
quickly  that  this  was  the  first  intimation  he 
had  of  his  approach. 

‘Bah!’  said  Scrooge,  ‘Humbug!’ 

Ho  had  so  heated  himself  with  rapid 
walking  in  the  fog  and  frost,  this  nephew 
of  Scrooge’s,  that  he  was  all  in  a glow; 
his  face  was  ruddy  and  handsome;  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and  his  breath  smoked  again. 

‘Christmas  a humbug,  unde!'  said  Scrooge’s 
nephew.  ‘You  don’t  mean  that,  I am  sure.’ 

‘I  do,'  said  Scrooge.  ‘Merry  Christmas! 
what  right  have  you  to  be  merry?  what 
reason  have  yon  to  be  merry?  You  're  poor 
enough.’ 

‘Come,  then,’  returned  the  nephew  gaily, 
‘What  right  have  you  to  be  dismal?  what 
reason  have  you  to  be  morose?  You  're 
rich  enough.’ 

Scrooge  having  no  better  answer  ready 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  said,  *Bahf’ 
again;  and  followed  it  up  with  ‘Humbug.’ 

‘Don’t  be  cross,  unde,’  said  the  nephew. 

‘What  else  can  I be,’  returned  the  uncle, 
‘when  I live  in  such  a world  of  fools  as 
this?  Merry  Christmas!  Out  upon  merry 
Christmas!  What ’s  Christmas  time  to  you 
but  a time  for  paying  bills  without  money; 
a time  for  finding  yourself  a year  older, 
and  not  an  hour  richer;  a time  for  balanc- 
ing your  hooka  and  having  every  item  in 
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’em  through  a round  dozen  of  months  pre- 
sented dead  against  you?  If  I could  work 
my  will,’  said  Scrooge,  indignantly,  ‘every 
idiot  who  goes  about  with  ‘Merry  Christmas,’ 
on  his  lips,  should  be  boiled  with  his  own 
puddiDg,  and  buried  with  a stake  of  holly 
through  his  heart  He  should  I* 

‘Uncle!’  pleaded  the  nephew. 

‘Nephew!’  returned  the  uncle,  sternly, 
‘keep  Christmas  in  your  own  way,  and  let 
me  keep  it  in  mine.' 

‘Keep  it!’  repeated  Scrooge’s  nephew. 
‘But  you  don’t  keep  it.’ 

‘Let  me  leave  it  alone,  then,’  said  Scrooge. 
‘Much  good  may  it  do  youl  Much  good  it 
has  ever  done  you!’ 

‘There  are  many  things  from  which  I 
might  have  derived  good,  by  which  I have 
not  profited,  I dare  say,’  returned  the  ne- 
phew: ‘Christmas  among  the  rest.  But  I 
am  sure  I have  always  thought  of  Christ- 
mas time,  when  it  has  come  round  — apart 
from  the  veneration  due  to  its  sacred  name 
and  origin,  if  anything  belonging  to  it  can 
be  apart  from  that  — as  a good  time:  a kind, 
forgiving,  charitable,  pleasant  time:  the  only 
time  I know  of,  in  the  long  calendar  of  the 
year,  when  men  and  women  seem  by  one 
consent  to  open  their  shut-up  hearts  freely, 
and  to  think  of  people  below  them  as  if 
they  really  were  fellow-passengers  to  the 

grave,  and  not  another  race  of  creatures 
ound  on  other  journeys.  And  therefore, 
uncle,  though  it  has  never  put  a scrap  of 
gold  or  silver  in  my  pocket,  I believe  that 
it  has  done  me  good,  and  will  do  me  good; 
and  I say,  God  bless  it!’ 

The  clerk  in  the  tank  involuntarily  ap- 
plauded: becoming  immediately  sensible  of 
the  impropriety,  he  poked  the  fire,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  last  frail  spark  for  ever. 

‘Let  me  hear  another  sound  from  you, 
said  Scrooge,  ‘and  you  ’ll  keep  your  Christ- 
mas by  losing  your  situation.  You  ’re 
quite  a powerful  speaker,  Sir,’  he  added, 
turning  to  his  nephew.  ‘I  wonder  you  don’t 
go  into  Parliament.’ 

‘Don’t  be  angry,  uncle.  Come  1 Dine  with 
us  to-morrow.’ 

Scrooge  said  that  he  would  see  him  — 
yes,  indeed  he  did.  He  went  the  whole 
length  of  the  expression,  and  said  that  he 
would  see  him  in  that  extremity  first. 

‘But why 7 cried  Scrooge’s  nephew.  ‘Why?’ 
‘Why  did  you  get  married?’  said  Scrooge. 
‘Because  I fell  in  love.’ 

‘Because  you  fell  in  love  I’  growled  Scrooge, 
as  if  that  were  the  only  one  thing  in  the 
world  more  ridiculous  than  a merry  Christ- 
mas. ‘Good  afternoon!’ 

‘Nay,  uncle,  but  you  never  came  to  see 


me  before  that  happened.  Why  give  it  as 
a reason  for  not  coming  now?’ 

‘Good  afternoon,’  said  Scrooge. 

‘I  want  nothing  from  you;  I ask  nothing 
of  you;  why  cannot  we  be  friendai’ 

‘Good  afternoon,’  said  Scrooge. 

‘I  am  sorry,  with  all  my  heart,  to  find 
you  so  resolute.  We  have  never  had  any 
quarrel,  to  which  I have  been  a party. 
But  I have  made  the  trial  in  homage  to 
Christmas,  and  I ’ll  keep  my  Christmas  hu- 
mour to  the  last.  So  A Merry  Christmas, 
uncle  1’ 

‘Good  afternoon!’  said  Scrooge. 

‘And  A Happy  New  Year!’ 

‘Good  afternoon!’  said  Scrooge. 

His  nephew  left  the  room  without  an 
angry  word,  notwithstanding.  He  stop- 
ped at  the  outer  door  to  bestow  the  greet- 
ings of  the  season  on  the  clerk,  who,  cold 
as  he  was,  was  warmer  than  Scrooge;  for 
he  returned  them  cordially. 

‘•There ’s  another  fellow,’  muttered  Scrooge, 
who  overheard  him:  ‘my  clerk,  with  fifteen 
shillings  a-week,  and  a wife  and  family, 
talking  about  a merry  Christmas.  I’ll  re- 
tire to  Bedlam.’ 

This  lunatic,  in  letting  Scrooge’s  nephew 
out,  had  let  two  other  people  in.  They 
were  portly  gentlemen,  pleasant  to  behold, 
and  now  stood,  with  their  hats  off,  in 
Scrooge’s  office.  They  had  books  and  pa- 
pers in  their  hands,  and  bowed  to  him. 

‘Scrooge  and  Marlcy’s,  I believe,’  said 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  referring  to  his  list 
‘Have  I the  pleasure  of  addressing  Mr. 
Scrooge,  or  Mr.  Marley?’ 

‘Mr.  Marley  has  been  dead  these  seven 
years,’  Scrooge  replied.  ‘He  died  seven 
years  ago,  this  very  night.’ 

‘Wo  have  no  doubt  his  liberality  is  well 
represented  by  his  surviving  partner,’  said 
the  gentleman,  presenting  nis  credentials. 

It  certainly  was;  for  they  bad  been  two 
kindred  spirits.  At  the  ominous  word 
‘liberality,’  Scrooge  frowned,  and  shook  his 
head,  and  handed  the  credentials  back. 

‘At  this  festive  season  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Scrooge,’  said  the  gentleman,  taking  up  a 
pen,  ‘it  is  more  than  usually  desirable  thst 
we  should  make  some  slight  provision  for 
the  poor  and  destitute,  who  suffer  greatly 
at  the  present  time.  Many  thousands  are 
id  want  of  common  necessaries ; hundred* 
of  thousands  are  in  want  of  common  com- 
forts, Sir.’ 

‘Are  there  no  prisons?’  asked  Scrooge. 

‘Plenty  of  prisons,’  said  the  gentleman, 
laying  down  the  pen  again. 

‘And  the  Union  workhouses?’  demand- 
ed Scrooge.  ‘Are  they  still  in  operation? 
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‘They  are.  Still returned  the  gentle- 
man. ‘1  wish  I could  say  they  were  not.’ 
‘The  Treadmill  and  the  Poor  Law  are  in 
full  vigour,  then?1  gnid  Scrooge. 

‘Both  very  busy,  Sir.’ 

‘Oh!  I was  afraid,  from  what  you  said 
at  first , that  something  had  occurred  to 
stop  them  in  their  useful  course said 
Scrooge.  ‘I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it’ 

‘Under  the  impression  that  they  scarcely 
furnish  Christian  cheer  of  mind  or  body  to 
the  multitude,’  returned  the  gentleman,  ‘a 
few  of  us  are  endeavouring  to  raise  a fund 
to  buy  the  Poor  some  meat  and  drink,  and 
means  of  warmth.  We  choose  this  time, 
because  it  is  a time,  of  all  others,  when 
Want  is  keenly  felt,  and  Abundance  rejoi- 
ces. What  shall  I put  you  down  for?’ 
‘Nothing!’  Scrooge  replied. 

‘You  wish  to  be  anonymous?’ 

‘I  wish  to  be  left  alone,’  said  Scrooge. 
‘Since  you  ask  me  what  I wish,  gentlemen, 
that  is  my  answer.  I don’t  make  merry 
myself  at  Christmas,  and  I can't  afford  to 
make  idle  people  merry.  1 help  to  support 
the  establishments  I have  mentioned:  they 
cost  enough:  and  those  who  arc  badly  off 
must  go  there.’ 

‘Many  can't  go  there;  and  many  would 
rather  die.’ 

‘If  they  would  rather  die,’  said  Scrooge, 
‘they  had  better  do  it,  and  decrease  the 
surplus  population.  Besides  — excuse  me — 
I don't  know  that.’ 

‘But  you  might  know  it,’  observed  the 
gentleman. 

‘It  's  not  my  business,’  Scrooge  return- 
ed. ‘It  'a  enough  for  a man  to  understand 
his  own  business,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
other  people’s.  Mine  occupies  me  con- 
stantly. Good  afternoon,  gentlemen  1’ 
Seeing  clearly  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  pursue  their  point,  the  gentlemen  with- 
drew. Scrooge  resumed  his  labours  with 
an  improved  opinion  of  himself,  and  in  a 
more  facetious  temper  than  was  usual  with 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  fog  and  darkness  thickened 
so,  that  people  ran  about  with  flaring  links, 
proffering  their  services  to  go  before  horses 
in  carriages,  and  conduct  them  on  their 
way.  The  ancient  tower  of  a church, 
whose  gruff  old  bell  was  always  peeping 
slily  down  at  Scrooge  out  of  a gothic  win- 
dow in  the  wall , became  invisible , and 
struck  the  hours  and  quarters  in  the  clouds, 
with  tremulous  vibrations  afterwards,  as  if 
its  teeth  were  chattering  in  its  frozen  head 
up  there.  The  cold  became  intense. 

At  length  the  hour  of  shutting  up  the 
counting-house  arrived.  With  an  ill-will 


Scrooge  dismounted  from  his  stool,  and  ta- 
citly admitted  the  fact  to  the  expectant  clerk 
in  the  tank,  who  instantly  snuffed  his  candle 
out,  and  put  on  his  hat. 

‘You  ’ll  want  alt  day  to-morrow,  I sup- 
pose?’ said  Scrooge 

‘If  quite  convenient.  Sir.’ 

‘It  ’s  not  convenient,'  said  Scrooge,  ‘and 
its  not  fair.  If  I was  to  stop  half-a-crown 
for  it,  you’d  think  yourself  ill-used,  I’ll  be 
boundr 

The  clerk  smiled  faintly. 

‘And  yet,’  said  Scrooge,  ‘you  don't  think 
me  ill-used,  when  I pay  a day's  wages  for 
no  work.' 

The  clerk  observed  that  it  was  only  once 
a year. 

‘A  poor  excuse  for  picking  a man’s  pocket 
every  twenty-fifth  of  December !’  said  Scrooge, 
buttoning  his  great-coat  to  the  chin.  ‘But 
I suppose  you  must  have  the  whole  day. 
Be  here  all  the  earlier  next  morning!’ 

The  clerk  promised  that  he  would;  and 
Scrooge  walked  out  with  a growl.  The 
office  was  closed  in  a twinkling,  and  the 
clerk,  with  the  longcnds  of  his  white  comforter 
dangling  below  his  waist  (for  be  boasted  no 
great-coat  i,  went  down  a slide  on  Comhill, 
at  the  end  of  a lane  of  boys,  twenty  times, 
in  honour  of  its  being  Christmas -eve,  and 
then  ran  home  to  Camden  Town  as  hard 
as  he  could  pelt,  to  play  at  blindman’s-buff. 

Scrooge  took  his  melancholy  dinner  in  his 
usual  melancholy  tavern;  and  having  read 
all  the  newspapers,  and  beguiled  the  rest  of 
the  evening  with  his  banker’s  - book , went 
home  to  bed.  He  lived  in  chambers  which 
had  once  belonged  to  his  deceased  partner. 
They  were  a gloomv  suite  of  rooms,  in  a 
lowering  pile  of  building  up  a yard,  where 
it  had  so  little  business  to  be,  that  one  could 
scarcely  help  fancying  it  must  have  run  there 
when  it  was  a young  house,  plnying  at  hide- 
and-seek  with  other  houses,  and  nave  for- 
gotten the  way  out  again.  It  was  old  enough 
now,  and  dreary  enough,  for  nobody  lived 
in  it  but  Scrooge,  the  other  rooms  being  all 
let  out  as  offices.  The  yard  was  so  dark 
that  even  Scrooge , who  knew  its  every 
stone,  was  fain  to  grope  with  his  hands. 
The  fog  and  frost  so  hang  about  the  black 
old  gateway  of  the  house,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Genius  of  the  Weather  sat  in  mourn- 
ful meditation  on  the  threshold. 

Now,  it  is  a fact,  that  there  was  nothing 
at  all  particular  about  the  knocker  on  the 
door,  except  that  it  was  very  large.  It  is 
also  a fact,  that  Scrooge  had  seen  it  night 
and  morning  during  his  whole  residence  in 
that  place;  also  that  Scrooge  had  as  little 
of  what  is  called  fancy  about  him  as  any 
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man  in  the  City  of  London,  even  including 
— which  is  a bold  word  — the  corporation, 
aldermen,  and  livery.  Let  it  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Scrooge  had  not  bestowed  one 
thought  on  Marley,  since  his  last  mention 
of  his  seven-years’  dead  partner  that  after- 
noon. And  then  let  any  man  explain  to 
me,  if  he  can,  how  it  happened  that  Scrooge, 
having  his  key  in  the  lock  of  the  door,  saw 
in  the  knocker,  without  its  undergoing  any 
intermediate  process  of  change:  not  a knocker, 
but  Marley's  face. 

Marley’s  face.  It  was  not  in  impene- 
trable shadow  as  the  other  objects  in  the 
vard  were,  but  had  a dismal  light  about  it, 
like  a bad  lobster  in  a dark  cellar.  It  was 
not  angry  or  ferocious,  but  looked  at  Scrooge 
as  Marley  used  to  look:  with  ghostly  spec- 
tacles turned  up  upon  its  ghostly  forehead. 
The  hair  was  curiously  stirred , as  if  by 
breath  or  hot-air;  and  though  the  eyes  were 
wide  open,  they  were  perfectly  motionless. 
That,  and  its  livid  colour,  made  it  horrible; 
but  its  horror  seemed  to  be  in  spite  of  the 
face  and  beyond  its  control,  rather  than  a 
part  of  its  own  expression. 

As  Scrooge  looked  fixedly  at  this  phe- 
nomenon, it  was  a knocker  again. 

To  say  that  he  was  not  startled,  or  that 
his  blood  was  not  conscious  of  a terrible 
sensation  to  which  it  had  been  a stranger 
from  infancy , would  be  untrue.  But  he 
put  his  hand  upon  the  key  he  had  relin- 
quished, turned  it  sturdily,  walked  in,  and 
lighted  his  candle. 

He  did  pause,  with  a moment's  irreso- 
lution, before  he  shut  the  door;  and  he  did 
look  cautiously  behind  it  first,  as  if  he  half- 
expected  to  be  terrified  with  the  sight  of 
Marley’s  pig-tail  sticking  out  into  the  hall. 
But  there  was  nothing  on  the  back  of  the 
door,  except  the  screws  and  nuts  that  held 
the  knocker  on;  so  he  said  ‘Pooh,  pooh!’ 
and  closed  it  with  a bang. 

The  sound  resounded  through  the  house 
like  thunder.  Every  room  above,  and  every 
cask  in  the  wine  - merchant's  cellars  below, 
appeared  to  have  a separate  peal  of  echoes 
of  its  own.  Scrooge  was  not  a man  to  be 
frightened  by  echoes.  He  fastened  the  door, 
and  walked  across  the  ball , and  up  the 
stairs;  slowly  too:  trimming  his  candle  as 
he  went. 

You  may  talk  vaguely  about  driving  a 
coach-and-six  up  a good  old  flight  of  stairs, 
or  through  a bad  young  Act  of  Parliament ; 
but  I mean  to  say  you  might  have  got  a 
hearse  up  that  staircase,  and  taken  it  broad- 
wise, witn  the  splinter-bar  towards  the  wall, 
and  the  door  towards  the  balustrades  p and 
done  it  easy.  There  was  plenty  of  width 


for  that,  and  room  to  spare;  which  is  per- 
haps the  reason  why  Scrooge  thought  he  saw 
a locomotive  hearse  going  on  before  him 
in  the  gloom.  Half  a dozen  gas-lamps  out 
of  the  street  wouldn't  have  lighted  the  entry 
too  well,  so  you  may  suppose  that  it  was 
pretty  dark  with  Scrooge’s  dip. 

Up  Scrooge  went,  not  caring  a button 
for  that:  darkness  is  cheap,  and  Scrooge  lik- 
ed it.  But  before  he  shut  his  heavy  door, 
he  walked  through  his  rooms  to  see  that  all 
was  right.  He  had  just  enough  recollection 
of  the  face  to  desire  to  do  that 

Sitting-room,  bed-room,  lumber-room.  AH 
as  they  should  be.  Nobody  under  the  table, 
nobody  under  the  sofa;  a small  fire  in  the 
grate;  spoon  and  basin  ready;  and  the  little 
saucepan  of  gruel  (Scrooge  had  a cold  in 
his  head)  upon  the  hob.  Nobody  under  the 
bed;  nobody  in  the  closet;  nobody  in  his 
dressing-gown,  which  was  hanging  up  in  a 
suspicious  attitude  against  the  wall.  Lumber- 
room  as  usual.  Old  fire-guard,  old  shoes, 
two  fish-baskets,  washing-stand  on  three  legs, 
and  a poker. 

Quite  satisfied,  be  closed  his  door,  and 
locked  himself  in;  double-locked  himself  in, 
which  was  not  his  custom.  Thus  secured 
against  surprise,  he  took  ofThis  cravat;  put 
on  bis  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  nis 
night. -cap;  and  sat  down  before  the  fire  to 
take  his  gruel. 

It  was  a very  low  fire  indeed;  nothing 
on  such  a bitter  Dight.  He  was  obliged  to 
sit  close  to  it,  and  brood  over  it,  belore  he 
could  extract  the  least  sensation  of  warmth 
from  such  a handful  of  fuel.  The  fire-place 
was  an  old  one,  built  by  some  Dutch  mer- 
chant long  ago,  and  paved  all  round  with 
quaint  Dutch  tiles,  designed  to  illustrate 
tne  Scriptures.  There  were  Cains  and 
Abels ; Pharaoh’s  daughters,  Queens  of  Sheba, 
Angelic  messengers  descending  through  the 
air  on  clouds  like  feather-beds,  Abrahams, 
Belshazzars,  Apostles  putting  off  to  sea  in 
butter-boats,  hundreds  of  figures,  to  attract 
his  thoughts;  and  yet  that  lace  of  Marley, 
seven  years  dead,  came  like  the  ancient  Pro- 
phet’s rod,  and  swallowed  up  the  whole.  If 
each  smooth  tile  had  been  a blank  at  first, 
with  power  to  shape  some  picture  on  its 
surface  from  the  disjointed  fragments  of  his 
thoughts,  there  would  have  been  a copy  of 
old  Marley’s  head  on  every  one. 

‘Humbugl’  said  Scrooge , and  walked 
across  the  room. 

After  several  turns,  he  sat  down  again. 
As  he  threw  his  head  back  in  the  chair,  his 
glance  happened  to  rest  upon  a bell,  a dis- 
used bell,  that  bung  in  the  room,  and  com- 
municated for  some  purpose  now  forgotten 
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with  a chamber  in  the  highest  story  of  the 
building.  It  was  with  great  astonishment, 
and  with  a strange,  inexplicable  dread,  that 
as  he  looked,  he  saw  this  bell  begin  to 
swing.  It  swung  so  softly  in  the  outset 
that  it  scarcely  made  a sound;  but  soon  it 
rang  out  loudly,  and  so  did  every  bell  in 
the  house. 

This  might  have  lasted  half  a minute, 
or  a minute,  but  it  seemed  an  hour.  The 
bells  ceased  as  they  had  begun,  together. 
They  were  succeeded  by  a clanking  noise,  deep 
down  below ; as  if  some  person  were  dragging 
a heavy  chain  over  the  casks  in  the  wine- 
merchant’s  cellar.  Scrooge  then  remembered 
to  have  heard  that  ghosts  in  haunted  houses 
were  described  as  dragging  chains. 

Tho  cellar- door  flew  open  with  a boom- 
ing sound,  and  then  he  heard  the  noise 
much  louder,  on  the  floors  below;  then  com- 
ing up  the  stairs;  then  coming  straight 
towards  his  door. 

‘It ’s  humbug  still  1*  said  Scrooge.  *1 
won’t  believe  it.’ 

His  colour  changed  though,  when,  with- 
out a pause,  it  came  on  through  the  heavy 
door,  and  passed  into  the  room  before  his 
eyes.  Upon  its  coming  in,  the  dying  flame 
leaped  up,  as  though  it  cried  ‘I  know  him! 
Marlcy’s  Ghosti’  and  fell  again. 

The  same  face:  the  very  same.  Marley 
in  his  pig-tail,  usual  waistcoat,  tights,  and 
boots;  the  tassels  on  the  latter  bristling, 
like  his  pig  tail,  and  his  coat-skirts,  and  the 
hair  upon  his  head.  Tho  chain  he  drew 
was  clasped  about  his  middle.  It  was  long, 
and  wound  about  him  like  a tail;  an'd  it 
was  made  (for  Scrooge  observed  it  closely) 
of  cash-boxes,  keys,  padlocks,  ledgers,  deeds, 
and  heavy  purses  wrought  in  steel.  His 
body  was  transparent:  so  that  Scrooge,  ob- 
serving him,  and  looking  through  his  waist- 
coat, could  see  the  two  buttons  on  his  coat 
behind. 

Scrooge  bad  often  heard  it  said  that  Mar- 
ley  had  no  bowels,  but  he  had  never  be- 
lieved it  until  now. 

No , nor  did  he  believe  it  even  now. 
Though  he  looked  the  phantom  through  and 
through,  nnd  saw  it  standing  before  him; 
though  he  felt  the  chilling  influence  of  its 
death-cold  oyes;  and  marked  the  very  tex- 
ture of  the  folded  kerchief  bound  about  its 
head  and  chin,  which  wrapper  he  had  not 
observed  before:  he  was  still  incredulous, 
and  fought  against  his  senses. 

‘How  now!’  said  Scrooge,  caustic  and  cold 
as  ever.  ‘What  do  you  want  with  me?’ 

‘Much !'  — Marley’s  voice , no  doubt 
about  it. 

Who  are  you? 


‘Ask  me  who  I was.’ 

'Who  were  you  then?’  said  Scrooge,  rais- 
ing his  voice.  ‘You  ’re  particular  — for  a 
shade.’  He  was  going  to  say  llo  a shade,’ 
but  substituted  this,  as  moro  appropriate. 

‘In  life  I was  your  partner,  Jacob  Marley.’ 

‘Can  you  — can  yon  sit  down?’  asked 
Scrooge,  looking  doubtfully  at  him. 

‘I  can.’ 

‘Do  it  then.' 

Scrooge  asked  the  question,  because  he 
didn't  know  whether  a ghost  so  transparent 
might  And  himself  in  a condition  to  take  a 
chair;  and  felt  that  in  the  event  of  its  being 
impossible , it  might  involve  the  necessity 
of  an  embarrassing  explanation.  But  the 
ghost  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fire-place,  as  if  he  were  quite  used  to  it. 

‘You  don't  believe  in  me,’  observed  the 
Ghost. 

‘I  don’t,’  said  Scrooge. 

‘What  evidence  would  you  have  of  my 
reality,  beyond  that  of  your  senses?’ 

‘I  don’t  know,’  said  Scrooge. 

‘Why  do  yon  doubt  yonr  senses?' 

‘Because,’  said  Scrooge,  ‘a  little  thing  af- 
fects them.  A slight  disorder  of  the  stomach 
makes  them  cheats.  You  may  bo  an  un- 
digested bit  of  beef,  a blot  of  mustard,  a 
crumb  of  cheese,  a fragment  of  an  under- 
done potato.  There ’s  more  of  gravy  than 
of  grave  about  you,  whatever  you  nreT 

Scrooge  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
cracking  jokes,  nor  did  bo  feel,  in  his  heart, 
by  any  means  waggish  then.  The  truth  is, 
that  he  tried  to  be  smart,  as  a means  of 
distracting  his  own  attention,  and  keeping 
down  his  terror;  for  the  spectre’s  voice  dis- 
turbed the  very  marrow  in  his  bones. 

To  sit,  staring  at  those  fixed,  glazed  eyes, 
in  silence  for  a moment,  would  play,  Scrooge 
felt,  the  very  deuce  with  him.  There  was 
something  very  awful,  too,  in  tho  spectre’s 
being  provided  with  an  infernal  atmosphere 
of  its  own.  Scrooge  could  not  feel  it  him- 
self, but  this  was  clearly  the  case ; for  though 
the  Ghost  sat  perfectly  motionless,  its  hair, 
and  skirts,  anu  tassels,  were  still  agitated 
as  by  the  hot  vapour  from  an  oven. 

‘Xou  see  this  toothpick?'  said  Scrooge, 
returning  quickly  to  tho  charge,  for  the 
reason  just  assigned;  and  wishing,  though 
it  were  only  for  a second,  to  divert  the  vi- 
sion's stony  gaze  from  himself. 

‘I  do,’  replied  the  Ghost. 

‘You  are  not  looking  at  It,’  said  Scrooge. 

'But  I see  it,’  said  the  Ghost,  ‘notwith- 
standing.’ 

'Well!'  returned  Scrooge.  ‘I  have  but 
to  swallow  this,  and  bo  for  tho  rest  of  my 
days  persecuted  by  a legion  of  goblins,  all 
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of  ray  own  creation.  Humbug,  I tell  you 
— humbug!’ 

At  this,  the  spirit  raised  n frightful  cry, 
and  shook  its  chain  with  such  a dismal  and 
appalling  noise,  that  Scrooge  held  on  tight 
to  his  chair,  to  save  himself  from  falling  in 
a swoon.  But  how  much  greater  was  his 
horror,  when  the  phantom  taking  off  the 
bandage  round  its  head,  as  if  it  were  too 
warm  to  wear  in-doors,  its  lower  jaw  drop- 
ped down  m>on  its  breast  I 

Scrooge  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  clasped 
his  hands  before  bis  face. 

•Mercy!’  ho  said.  ‘Dreadful  apparition, 
why  do  you  trouble  mo?' 

‘Man  of  the  worldly  mindf  replied  the 
Ghost,  ‘do  jou  believe  in  me  or  not?’ 

‘I  do,’  said  Scrooge.  ‘I  must.  But  why 
do  spirits  walk  the  earth,  and  why  do  they 
come  to  me? 

‘It  is  required  of  every  man ,’  the  Ghost 
returned,  ‘that  the  spirit  within  him  should 
walk  abroad  among  his  fellow  - men , and 
travel  far  and  wide ; and  if  that  spirit  goes 
not  forth  in  life,  it  is  condemned  to  do  so 
after  death.  It  is  doomed  to  wander 
through  the  world — oh,  woe  is  me!  — and 
witness  what  it  cannot  share,  but  might 
have  shared  on  earth,  and  turned  to  hap- 
piness 1' 

Again  the  spectre  raised  a cry,  and  shook 
its  chain,  and  wrpng  its  shadowy  hands. 

‘You  are  fettered,’  said  Scrooge,  trem- 
bling. ‘Tell  me  wby?' 

‘I  wear  the  chain  I forged  in  life,’  re- 
plied the  Ghost.  ‘I  made  it  link  by  link, 
and  yard  by  yard:  I girded  it  on  of  my 
own  free  will,  and  of  my  own  free  will  1 
wore  it  Is  its  pattern  strange  to  you V 

Scrooge  trembled  more  and  more. 

‘Or  would  you  know,’  pursued  the  Ghost, 
‘the  weight  and  length  of  the  strong  coil 
you  bear  yourself?  It  was  full  as  heavy 
and  as  long  as  this,  seven  Christmas  Eves 
ago.  You  have  laboured  on  it,  since.  It 
is  a ponderous  chain!’ 

Scrooge  glanced  about  him  on  the  floor, 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  himself  sur- 
rounded by  some  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms  of 
iron  cable:  but  he  could  sec  nothing. 

‘Jacob,’  he  said,  imploringly.  ‘Old  Jacob 
Marley,  tell  me  more.  Speak  comfort  to 
me,  Jacob.’ 

‘I  have  none  to  give,’  the  Ghost  replied. 
'It  comes  from  other  regions,  Ebenezer 
Scrooge,  and  is  conveyed  by  other  ministers, 
to  other  kinds  of  men.  Nor  can  I tell 
you  what  I would.  A very  little  more,  is 
all  permitted  to  me.  I cannot  rest,  I can- 
not stay,  I [cannot  linger  anywhere.  My 
spirit  never  walked  beyond  our  counting- 


house  — mark  me ! — in  life  my  spirit  never 
roved  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  our  money- 
changing hole;  and  weary  journeys  lie  be- 
fore raei’ 

Scrooge  was  very  much  dismayed  to  hear 
the  spectre  going  on  at  this  rate,  and  began 
to  quake  exceedingly. 

‘Hear  me  I’  cried  the  Ghost.  ‘My  time 
is  nearly  gone.' 

‘I  will,’  saiil  Scrooge.  ‘But  don’t  be 
hard  upon  me  I Don’t  be  flowery,  Jacob! 
Pray  1’ 

‘How  it  is  that  I appear  before  yon  in  a 
shape  that  you  can  see,  1 may  not  telL  I 
have  sat  invisible  beside  you  many  and  many 
a day.’ 

It  was  not  an  agreeable  idea.  Scrooge 
shivered,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow. 

‘That  is  no  light  part  of  my  penance,’ 
pursued  the  Ghost.  ‘I  am  here  to-night  to 
warn  you,  that  you  have  yet  a chance  and 
hope  of  escaping  my  fate.  A chance  and 
hope  of  my  procuring,  Ebenezer.’ 

‘You  were  always  a good  friend  to  me,' 
said  Scrooge.  ‘Thauk’ee  1' 

‘You  will  be  haunted,'  resumed  the  Ghost, 
‘by  Three  Spirits.' 

Scrooge's  countenance  fell  almost  as  low 
as  the  Ghost’s  had  done. 

‘Is  that  the  chance  and  hope  you  men- 
tioned, Jacob?1  he  demanded,  in  a faultcr- 
ing  voice. 

‘It-  is.’ 

‘I  — I think  I’d  rather  not,'  said  Scrooge. 

‘Without  their  visits,’  said  the  Ghost, 
‘you  cannot  hope  to  shun  the  path  1 tread. 
Expect  the  first  to-morrow,  when  the  bell 
tolls  one.’ 

‘Couldn’t  I take  'em  all  at  once,  and  have 
it  over,  Jacob?’  hinted  Scrooge. 

‘Expect  the  second  on  the  next  night  at 
the  same  hour.  The  third  upon  the  next 
night  when  the  last  stroke  of  twelve,  has 
ceased  to  vibrate.  Look  to  see  me  no 
more:  and  look  that,  for  your  own  sake, 
you  remember  what  has  passed  between  u*P 

When  it  had  said  these  words,  the  spec- 
tre took  its  wrapper  from  the  table,  and 
bound  it  round  its  head,  as  before.  Scrooge 
knew  this,  by  the  smart  sound  its  teeth 
made,  when  the  jaws  were  brought  together 
by  the  bandage.  He  ventured  to  raise  bis 
eyes  again,  and  found  his  supernatural  vis- 
itor confronting  bim  in  an  erect  attitude, 
with  its  chain  wound  over  and  about  its 
arm. 

The  apparition  walked  backward  from 
him;  and  at  eveir  step  it  took,  the  window 
raised  itself  a uttle , so  that  when  the 
spectre  reached  it,  it  was  wide  open.  It 
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beckoned  Scrooge  to  approach,  which  he 
did.  When  they  were  within  two  paces  of 
each  other,  Marley’s  Ghost  held  up  its 
hand,  warning  him  to  coine  no  nearer.  Scrooge 
stopped. 

Not  so  much  in  obedience,  as  in  sur- 
rise  and  fear:  for  on  the  raising  of  the 
and,  he  became  sensible  of  confused  noises 
in  tho  air;  incoherent  sounds  of  lamenta- 
tion and  regret;  wailings  inexpressibly  sor- 
rowful and  self-accusatory.  The  spectre, 
after  listening  for  a moment,  joined  in  the 
mournful  dirge ; and  floated  out  upon  the 
bleak,  dark  night. 

Scrooge  followed  to  the  window:  desperate 
in  his  curiosity.  He  looked  out. 

The  air  was  filled  with  phantoms,  wan- 
dering hither  and  thither  in  restless  haste, 
and  moaning  as  they  went.  Every  one  of 
them  wore  chains  like  Marley's  Ghost; 
some  few  (they  might  be  guilty  govern- 
ments) were  linked  together;  none  wore 
free.  Many  had  been  personally  known  to 
Scrooge  in  their  lives.  He  had  been  quite 
familiar  with  one  old  ghost,  in  a white 
waistcoat,  with  a monstrous  iron  safe  attach- 
ed to  its  ancle,  who  cried  piteously  at 
being  unable  to  assist  a wretched  woman 
with  an  infant,  whom  it  saw  below,  upon 
a door-step.  The  misery  with  them  all  was, 
clearly,  that  they  sought  to  interfere,  for 
good,  in  human  matters,  and  hod  lost  the 
power  for  ever. 

Whether  these  creatures  faded  into  mist, 
or  mist  enshrouded  them,  ho  could  not  tell. 
But  they  and  their  spirit  voices  faded  to- 
ether;  and  the  night  became  as  it  bad 
een  when  he  walked  home. 

Scrooge  closed  the  window,  and  examin- 
ed the  door  by  which  the  Ghost  had  enter- 
ed. It  was  double  locked,  as  he  had  locked 
it  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  bolts  were 
undisturbed.  He  tried  to  say  ‘Humbug  I’ 
but  stopped  at  the  first  syllable.  And  being, 
from  the  emotion  he  bad  undergone,  or  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  or  his  glimpse  of  the 
Invisible  World,  or  the  dull  conversation 
of  the  Ghost,  or  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
much  in  need  of  repose;  went  straight  to 
bed,  without  undressing,  and  fell  asleep 
upon  the  instant. 

The  first  of  the  three  Spirits. 

When  Scrooge  awoke,  it  was  so  dark, 
that  looking  out  of  bed,  he  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  transparent  window  from 
the  opaque  walls  of  his  chamber.  He  was 
endeavouring  to  pierce  the  darkness  with 
his  ferret  eyes,  when  the  chimes  of  a neigh- 
bouring church  struck  the  four  quarters. 
So  he  listened  for  the  hour. 


To  his  great  astonishment  the  heavy  bell 
went  on  from  six  to  seven,  and  from  seven 
to  eight,  and  regularly  up  to  twelve;  then 
stopped.  Twelve  I It  was  past  two  when 
be  went  to  bed.  The  clock  was  wrong. 
An  icicle  must  have  got  into  the  works. 
Twelve! 

He  touched  tho  spring  of  his  repeater, 
to  correct  this  most  preposterous  clock.  Its 
rapid  little  pulse  beat  twelve;  and  stopped. 

‘Why,  it  isn't  possible,’  said  Scrooge, 
‘that  I can  have  slept  through  a whole  day 
and  far  into  another  night.  It  isn’t  pos- 
sible that  anything  has  happened  to  the 
sun,  and  this  is  twelve  at  noon  I’ 

The  idea  being  an  alarming  one,  he 
scrambled  out  of  bed,  and  groped  his  wav 
to  the  window.  lie  was  obliged  to  rub 
the  frost  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  dressing- 
gown  before  he  could  see  anything;  ami 
could  see  very  little  then.  All  he  could 
mnke  out  was,  that  it  was  stilt  very  foggy 
-and  extremely  cold,  and  that  there  was  no 
noise  of  people  running  to  and  fro,  and 
making  a great  stir,  as  there  unquestion- 
ably would  have  been  if  night  had  beaten 
off  bright  day,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
world.  This  was  a great  relief,  because 
‘throe  days  after  sight  of  this  First  of  Ex- 
change pay  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  Scrooge  or  bis 
order,’  and  so  forth,  would  have  become  a 
mere  United  States’  security  if  there  were 
no  days  to  count  by. 

Scrooge  went  to  bed  again,  and  thought, 
and  thought,  and  thought  it  over  and  over 
and  over,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
The  more  he  thought,  the  more  perplexed 
he  was;  and  the  more  he  endeavoured  not 
to  think,  the  more  he  thought.  Marley’s 
Ghost  bothered  him  exceedingly.  Every  time 
he  resolved  within  himself,  after  mature 
inquiry,  that  it  was  all  a dream,  his  mind 
flew  back  again,  like  a strong  spring  re- 
leased, to  its  first  position,  ar.d  presented 
the  same  problem  to  bo  worked  all  through, 
‘Was  it  a dream  or  not?’ 

Scrooge  lay  in  this  state  until  the  chimes 
had  gone  three  quarters  more,  when  he  re- 
membered, on  a sudden,  that  the  Ghost 
had  warned  him  of  a visitation  when  the 
bell  tolled  one.  He  resolved  to  lie  awake 
until  the  hour  was  past;  and,  considering 
that  he  could  no  more  go  to  sleep  than  go 
to  Heaven , this  was  perhaps  the  wisest 
resolution  in  his  power. 

The  quarter  was  so  long,  that  be  was 
more  than  once  convinced  he  must  have 
sunk  into  a doze  unconsciously,  and  missed 
the  clock.  At  length  it  broke  upon  bit 
listening  car. 

‘Ding,  dong!’ 
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‘A  quarter  past,’  said  Scrooge,  counting. 

‘Ding,  dongf 

‘Half  past!’  said  Scrooge. 

‘Ding,  dongi’ 

‘A  quarter  to  it,’  said  Scrooge. 

‘Ding,  dong!’ 

‘The  hour  itself,’  said  Scrooge,  triumph- 
antly, ‘and  nothing  else!’ 

He  spoke  before  the  hour  bell  sounded, 
which  it  now  did  with  a deep,  dull,  hollow, 
melancholy  One.  Light  flashed  up  in  the 
room  upon  the  instant,  and  the  curtains  of 
his  bed  were  drawn. 

The  curtains  of  his  bed  were  drawn 
aside,  I tell  you,  by  a hand.  Not  the  cur- 
tains at  his  feet,  nor  the  curtains  at  his 
back,  but  those  to  which  his  face  was  ad- 
dressed. The  curtains  of  his  bed  were 
drawn  aside;  and  Scrooge,  starting  up  into 
a half-recumbent  attitude,  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  unearthly  visitor  who 
drew  them:  as  close  to  it  as  I am  now  to 
you,  and  I am  standing  in  the  spirit  at 
your  elbow. 

It  was  a strange  figure  — like  a child : 
yet  not  so  like  a child  as  like  an  old  man, 
viewed  through  some  supernatural  medium, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  having 
receded  from  tho  view,  and  being  diminish- 
ed to  a child's  proportions.  Its  hair,  which 
hung  about  its  neck  anil  down  its  back, 
was  white  as  if  with  age;  and  yet  the  face 
had  not  a wrinkle  in  it,  and  the  tcndcrest 
bloom  was  on  the  skin.  The  arms  were 
very  long  and  muscular;  the  hands*  the 
same,  as  if  its  hold  were  of  uncommon 
strength.  Its  legs  and  feet,  most  delicately 
formed,  were,  like  those  upper  members, 
bare.  It  wore  a tunic  of  the  purest  white; 
and  round  its  waist  was  bound  a lustrous 
belt,  the  sheen  of  which  was  beautiful.  It 
held  a branch  of  fresh  green  holly  in  its 
hand;  and,  in  singular  contradiction  of  that 
wintry  emblem,  bad  its  dress  trimmed  with 
summer  flowers.  But  tbe  strangest  thing 
about  it  was,  that  from  the  crown  of  its 
head  there  sprung  a bright  clear  jet  of 
light,  by  which  all  this  was  visible;  and 
which  was  doubtless  tbe  occasion  of  its 
using,  in  its  duller  moments,  a great  ex- 
tinguisher for  a cap,  which  it  now  held 
under  its  arm. 

Even  this,  though,  when  Scrooge  looked 
at  it  with  increasing  steadiness,  was  not  its 
strangest  quality.  For  as  its  belt  sparkled 
and  glittered  now  in  one  part  and  now  in 
another,  and  what  was  light  one  instant, 
at  another  time  was  dark,  so  the  figure 
itself  fluctuated  in  its  distinctness:  being 
now  a thing  with  one  arm,  now  with  one 
leg,  now  with  twenty  legs,  now  a pair  of 


legs  without  a head,  now  a head  without  a 
boiiy;  of  which  dissolving  parts,  no  outline 
would  be  visible  in  the  dense  gloom  wherein 
they  melted  away.  And  in  the  very  wonder 
of  this,  it  would  be  itself  again;  distinct 
and  clear  as  ever. 

‘Are  you  the  Spirit,  Sir,  whose  coming 
was  foretold  to  me?’  asked  Scrooge. 

‘I  ami’ 

The  voice  was  soft  and  gentle.  Singularly 
low,  as  if  instead  of  being  so  close  beside 
him.  it  were  at  a distance. 

‘Who,  and  what  are  you?*  Scrooge  de- 
manded, 

‘I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past.’ 

‘Long  past?'  inquired  Scrooge;  observant 
of  its  dwarfish  stature. 

‘No.  Your  past.’ 

Perhaps,  Scrooge  could  not  have  told 
anybody  why,  if  anybody  could  have  asked 
him;  but  he  had  a special  desire  to  sec  the 
Spirit  in  his  cap;  and  begged  him  to  be 
covered. 

‘Whatl’  exclaimed  tho  Ghost,  ‘would  you 
so  Boon  put  out,  with  worldly  hands  the 
light  I give?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you 
are  one  of  those  whose  passions  made  this 
cap  and  force  me  through  whole  trains  of 
years  to  wear  it  low  upon  my  brow!’ 

Scrooge  reverently  disclaimed  all  intention 
to  oflend,  or  any  knowledge  of  having  wil- 
fully ‘bonneted’  the  Spirit  at  any  period  of 
his  life.  He  then  made  bold  to  inquire  what 
business  brought  him  there. 

‘Your  welfare!’  said  the  Ghost 

Scrooge  expressed  himself  much  obliged, 
but  could  not  help  thinking  that  a night  of 
unbroken  rest  would  have  been  more  con- 
ducive to  that  end.  The  Spirit  must  have 
beard  him  thinking,  for  it  said  immediately: 

‘Your  reclamation,  then.  Take  heed!’ 

It  put  out  its  strong  hand  as  it  spoke, 
and  clasped  him  gently  by  the  arm. 

‘Rise!  and  walk  with  me!’ 

It  would  have  been  in  vain  for  Scrooge 
to  plead  that  the  weather  and  the  hour  i 
were  not  adapted  to  pedestrian  purposes; 
that  bed  was  warm,  and  the  thermometer  a 
long  way  below  freezing;  that  he  was  clad 
but  lightly  in  his  slippers,  dressing-gown,  ^ 
and  nightcap;  and  that  be  had  a cold  upon 
him  at  that  time.  The  grasp,  though  genii' 
as  a woman’s  hand,  was  not  to  be  resisted. 

He  rose:  but  finding  that  the  Spirit  made 
towards  the  window,  clasped  its  robe  in 
supplication. 

‘I  am  a mortal  ,*  Scrooge  remonstrated, 
‘and  liable  to  fall.’ 

‘Bear  but  a touch  of  my  band  tAere,’  said  I 
the  Spirit,  laying  it  upon  bis  heart,  ‘and  1 
you  shall  be  upheld  in  more  than  this!’ 
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As  the  words  were  spoken,  they  passed 
through  the  wall,  and  stood  upon  an  open 
country  road,  with  fields  on  either  hand. 
The  city  had  entirely  vanished.  Not  a 
vestige  of  it  was  to  be  seen.  The  darkness 
and  the  mist  had  vanished  with  it,  for  it 
was  a clear,  cold,  winter  day,  with  snow 
upon  the  ground. 

‘Good  Heaven!’  said  Scrooge,  clasping  his 
bands  together,  as  he  looked  about  him. 
‘I  was  bred  in  this  place.  I was  a boy  here  I’ 

The  Spirit  gazed  upon  him  mildly.  Its 
gentle  touch,  though  it  hail  been  light  and 
instantaneous,  appeared  still  present  to  the 
old  man's  sense  of  feeling.  He  was  con- 
scious of  a thousand  odours  floating  in  the 
air,  each  one  connected  with  a thousand 
thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  joys,  and  cares 
long,  loDg  forgotten  1 

‘Your  lip  is  trembling,'  said  the  Ghoet. 
‘And  what  is  that  upon  your  cheek?’ 

Scrooge  muttered,  with  an  unusual  catch- 
ing in  his  voice,  that  it  wus  a pimple ; and 
begged  the  Ghost  to  lead  him  where  he 
would. 

‘You  recollect  the  wa yV  inquired  the 
Spirit 

‘Remember  it!’  cried  Scrooge  with  fervour 
— ‘I  could  walk  it  blindfold.’ 

‘Strange  to  have  forgotten  it  for  so 
many  years!'  observed  the  Ghost  ‘Let  us 
go  on.’ 

They  walked  along  the  road ; Scrooge 
recognising  every  gate,  and  post,  and  tree; 
until  a little  market-town  appeared  in  the 
distance,  with  its  bridge,  its  church,  and 
winding  river.  Some  shaggy  ponies  now 
were  seen  trotting  towards  them  with  boys 
upon  their  backs,  who  called  tt)  other  boys 
in  country  gigs  and  carts,  driven  bv  farmers. 
All  these  boys  were  in  great  spirits,  and 
shouted  to  each  other,  until  the  broad  fields 
were  so  full  of  merry  music,  that  the  crisp 
air  laughed  to  hear  it. 

‘These  arc  but  shadows  of  the  things  that 
have  been,’  said  the  Ghost.  ‘They  have  no 
consciousness  of  us.’ 

The  jocund  travellers  came  on;  and  as 
they  came,  Scrooge  knew  and  named  them 
every  one.  Why  was  he  rejoiced  beyond 
all  bounds  to  see  them!  Why  did  his  cold 
eye  glisten,  and  his  heart  leap  up  as  they 
went  past!  Why  was  he  filled  with  gladness 
when  he  heard  them  give  each  other  Merry 
Christmas,  as  they  parted  at  cross-roads 
and  bye-ways,  for  their  several  homes! 
What  was  merry  Christmas  to  Scrooge? 
Out  upon  merry  Christmas!  What  good 
had  it  ever  done  to  him? 

‘The  school  is  not  quite  deserted,'  said 
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the  Ghost.  ‘A  solitary  child,  neglected  by 
his  friends,  is  left  there  still.’ 

Scrooge  said  he  knew  it  And  he 
sobbed. 

They  left  the  high-road,  by  a well  re- 
membered lane,  and  soon  approached  a 
mansion  of  dull  red  brick,  with  a little 
weathercock-surmounted  cupola,  on  the  roof, 
and  a bell  hanging  in  it.  It  was  a large 
house,  but  one  of  broken  fortunes;  for  the 
spacious  offices  were  little  used,  their  walls 
were  damp  and  mossy,  their  windows  bro- 
ken, and  tneir  gates  decayed.  Fowls  clucked 
and  strutted  in  the  stables;  and  the  coach- 
house* and  sheds  were  overrun  with  grass. 
Nor  was  it  more  retentive  of  its  ancient 
state,  within;  for  entering  the  dreary  hall, 
and  glancing  through  the  open  doors  of 
many  rooms,  they  found  them  poorly  fur- 
nished, cold,  and  vast  There  was  an  earthy 
savour  in  the  air,  a chilly  bareness  in  the 
place,  which  associated  itself  somehow  with 
too  much  getiing  up  by  candle-light,  and 
not  too  much  to  eat. 

They  went , the  Ghost  and  Scrooge, 
across  the  ball,  to  a door  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  It  opened  before  them,  and 
disclosed  a long,  bare,  melancholy  room, 
made  barer  still  by  lines  of  plain  deal  forms 
and  desks.  At  one  of  these  a lonely  boy 
was  reading  near  a feeble  fire ; and  Scrooge 
sat  down  upon  a form,  and  wept  to  see 
his  poor  forgotten  self  as  be  had  used 
to  be. 

Not  a latent  echo  in  the  house,  not  a 
squeak  and  scuffle  from  the  mice  behind  the 
panneling,  not  a drip  from  the  half-thawed 
water-spout  in  the  dull  yard  behind,  not  a 
sigh  among  the  leafless  boughs  of  one  de- 
spondent poplar,  not  the  idle  swinging  of  an 
empty  store-house  door,  no,  not  a clicking 
in  the  fire,  but  fell  upou  the  heart  of  Scrooge 
with  softening  influence,  and  gave  a freer 
passage  to  his  tears. 

The  Spirit  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and 
pointed  to  his  younger  self,  intent  upon  his 
reading.  Suddenly  a man,  in  foreign  gar- 
ments: wonderfully  real  and  distinct  to 
look  at:  stood  outside  the  window,  with  an 
axe  stuck  in  his  belt,  and  leading  an  ass 
laden  with  wood  by  the  bridle. 

‘Why,  it ’s  Ali  Baba!’  Scrooge  exclaim- 
ed in  ecs lacy.  ‘It  ’s  dear  old  honest  Ali 

Baba!  Yes,  yes,  I know!  One  Christmas 
time,  when  yonder  solitary  child  was  left 
here  all  alone , he  did  come , for  the  first 
time,  just  like  that.  Poor  boy!  And  Valen- 
tine,' said  Scrooge,  ‘and  his  wild  brother, 
Orson;  there  they  go!  And  what  's  his 
name,  who  was  put  down  in  his  drawers, 
asleep,  at  the  Gate  of  Damascus;  don’t  you 
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see  him!  And  the  Sultan's  Groom  turned 
upside-down  by  the  Genii ; there  he  is  upon 
his  head!  Serve  him  right.  I 'in  glad  of 
it.  What  business  had  he  to  be  married  to 
the  Princess!’ 

To  hear  Scrooge  expending  all  tho  earn- 
estness of  his  nature  on  such  subjects,  in 
a most  extraordinary  voice  between  laugh- 
ing and  crying;  and  to  see  his  heightened 
and  excited  face;  would  have  been  a sur- 
prise to  his  business  friends  in  the  city, 
indeed. 

‘There  ’s  the  Parrot!’  cried  Scrooge. 
‘Green  body  and  yellow  tail,  with  a tiling 
like  a lettuce  growing  out  of  the  top  of  his 
head;  there  he  is!  Poor  Kobin  Crusoe,  he 
called  him,  when  he  came  homo  again  alter 
sailing  round  tho  island,  ‘Poor  Robin 
Crusoe,  where  have  you  been,  Kobin 
Crusoe?'  The  man  thought  he  was  dream- 
ing, but  he  wasn’t.  It  was  the  Parrot, 
you  know.  There  goes  Friday,  running 
for  bis  life  to  the  little  creek!  Halloa! 
Hoop!  Halloo!' 

Then,  with  a rapidity  of  transition  very 
foreign  to  his  usual  character,  bo  said,  in 
pity  for  his  former  self,  ‘Poor  boy!’  and 
cried  again. 

‘I  wish’,  Scrooge  muttered,  putting  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  looking  about  him, 
after  drying  his  eyes  with  his  cuff:  ‘but  it 
’s  too  late  now’. 

‘What 's  the  matter?’  asked  the  Spirit. 

‘Nothing1,  said  Scrooge.  ‘Nothing.  There 
waa  a boy  singing  a Christmas  Carol  at  my 
door  last  night.  I should  like  to  have  given 
him  something:  that  'a  all'. 

The  Ghost  smiled  thoughtfully,  and  wav- 
ed its  hand;  saying  as  it  did  so:  ‘Let  us 
see  another  Christmas!’ 

Scrooge’s  former  self  grew  larger  at  the 
words,  and  the  room  became  a little  darker 
and  more  dirty.  The  pannels  shrunk,  the 
windows  cracked:  fragments  of  plaster  fell 
out  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  naked  laths  were 
shown  instead ; but  how  all  this  was  brought 
about,  Scrooge  knew  no  more  than  you  do. 
He  only  knew  that  it  was  quite  correct; 
that  everything  had  happened  so ; that  there 
he  was,  alone  again,  when  all  the  other 
boys  had  gone  home  for  the  jolly  holidays. 

He  was  not  reading  now,  but  walking 
up  and  down  despairingly.  Scrooge  looked 
at  the  Ghost,  ana  with  a mournful  shaking 
of  his  head,  glanced  anxiously  towards  the 
door. 

It  opened;  and  a little  girl,  much  younger 
than  the  boy,  came  darting  in,  and  putting 
her  arms  about,  his  nock,  and  often  kissing 
him,  addressed  him  as  her  ‘dear,  dear  bro- 
ther’. 


‘I  have  come  to  bring  you  borne,  dear 
brother  I’  said  the  child,  clapping  her  tiny 
hands,  and  bending  down  to  Laugh.  ‘To 
bring  you  home,  home,  home!’ 

‘Homo,  little  Fan?’  returned  the  boy. 

‘Ye*  I'  said  the  child,  brimful  of  glee. 
‘Home,  for  good  and  all.  Home,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Father  is  so  much  kinder  than 
he  used  to  be,  that  home  ’a  like  Heaven! 
lie  spoke  so  gently  to  me  one  dear  night 
when  I was  going  to  bed,  that  I was  not 
afraid  to  ask  tiim  once  more  if  you  might 
come  home;  and  he  said  yes,  you  should; 
and  sent  me  in  a coach  to  bring  you.  And 
you  ’re  to  be  a man!'  said  the  child,  open- 
ing her  eyes,  ‘and  are  never  to  come  back 
here ; but  first,  we  're  to  be  together  all  the 
Christmas  long,  and  have  the  merriest  time 
in  all  the  world’. 

‘You  arc  quite  a woman,  little  Fan!' 
exclaimed  the  boy. 

She  clapped  her  bands  and  laughed,  and 
tried  to  touch  his  head;  but  being  too  little, 
laughed  again,  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to  em- 
brace him.  Then  she  began  to  drag  him, 
in  her  childish  eagerness,  towards  the  door; 
and  be,  nothing  loth  to  go,  accompanied  her. 

A terrible  voice  in  the  hall  cried,  ‘Bring 
down  Master  Scrooge's  box,  there!’  and  in 
the  hall  appeared  the  schoolmaster  himself, 
who  glared  on  Master  Scrooge  with  a fero- 
cious condescension,  and  threw  him  into  a 
dreadful  state  of  mind  by  shaking  hands 
with  him.  He  then  conveyed  him  and  liis 
sister  into  the  veriest  old  well  of  a shiver- 
ing best-parlour  that  ever  was  seen,  where 
the  maps  upon  the  wall,  and  the  celestial 
and  terrestrial  globes  in  the  windows,  were 
waxy  with  cold.  Here  he  produced  a de- 
canter of  curiously  light  wine,  and  a block 
of  curiously  heavy  cake,  and  administered 
instalments  of  those  dainties  to  the  young 
people:  at  the  same  time,  sending  out  a 
meagre  servant  to  offer  a glass  of  ‘some- 
thing’ to  the  post-boy,  who  answered  that 
lie  thanked  the  gentleman,  but  if  it  was 
the  same  tap  as  he  had  tasted  before,  he 
had  rather  not.  Master  Scrooge’s  trunk 
being  by  this  time  tied  on  to  the  top  of  the 
chaise,  the  children  bade  the  schoolmaster 
good-bye  right  willingly;  and  getting  into 
it,  drove  gaily  down  the'garden-swcep : the 
quick  wheels  dashing  the  hoar-fVost  and 
snow  off  the  dark  leaves  of  the  evergreens 
like  spray. 

‘Always  a delicate  creature,  whom  a 
breath  might  have  withered’,  said  the  Ghost. 
‘But  Bhc  had  a large  heart!’ 

‘So  she  had’,  cried  Scrooge.  ‘You  ’re 
right.  I ’ll  not  gainsay  it,  Spirit.  God 
forbid!’ 
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‘She  died  a woman,'  said  the  Ghost,  ‘and 
had,  as  I think,  children.’ 

‘One  child,’  Scrooge  returned. 

‘True,’  said  the  Ghost.  ‘Your  nephew.’ 
Scrooge  seemed  uneasy  in  his  mind;  and 
answered  briefly,  ’Yes.’ 

Although  they  had  but  that  moment  left 
the  school  behind  them,  they  were  now  in 
the  busy  thoroughfares  of  a city,  where 
shadowy  passengers  passed  and  repassed; 
where  shadowy  carts  and  coaches  battled  for 
the  way,  and  all  the  strife  and  tumult  of  a 
real  city  were.  It  was  made  plain  enough, 
by  the  dressing  of  the  shops,  that  here  too 
it  was  Christmas  time  again ; but  it  was 
evening,  and  the  streets  were  lighted  up. 

The  Ghost  stopped  at  a certain  ware- 
house-door, and  asked  Scrooge  if  he  knew  it. 

‘Know  it!’  said  Scrooge.  ‘Was  I ap- 
prenticed here?’ 

They  went  in.  At  sight  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman in  a Welch  wig,  sitting  behind  such 
a high  desk,  that  if  he  had  ocen  two  in- 
ches taller  he  must  have  knocked  his  head 
against  the  ceiling,  Scrooge  cried  in  great 
excitement : 

•Why,  it  's  old  Fezziwig!  Bless  his  heart; 
it  ’s  Fezziwig  alive  again!’ 

Old  Fezziwig  laid  down  his  pen,  and 
looked  up  at  the  clock,  which  pointed  to 
the  hour  of  seven.  He  rubbed  his  hands; 
adjusted  his  capacious  waistcoat,  laughed 
all  over  himself,  from  his  shoes  to  his  organ 
of  benevolence;  and  called  out  in  a com- 
fortable, oily,  rich,  fat,  jovial  voice: 

‘Yo  ho,  there!  Ebenezer!  Dick!’ 
Scrooge’s  former  self,  now  grown  a voung 
man,  came  briakly  in,  accompanied  by  bis 
fellow-’prentice. 

‘Dick  Wilkins,  to  be  sure!’  said  Scrooge 
to  the  Ghost.  ‘Bless  me,  yes.  There  ho 
is.  He  was  very  much  attached  to  me, 
was  Dick.  Poor  Dick!  Dear,  dear!’ 

‘Yo  ho,  my  boys!'  said  Fezziwig.  ‘No 
more  work  to-night.  Christmas  Eve,  Dick. 
Christmas,  Ebenezer!  Let  's  have  the 
shutter  up,’  cried  old  Fezziwig,  with  a 
sharp  clap  of  his  hands,  ‘before  a man  can 
say.  Jack  Kobinson!’ 

You  wouldn’t  believe  how  those  two  fel- 
lows went  at  it!  They  charged  into  the 
street  with  the  shutters  — one,  two,  three 
— had  ’em  up  in  their  places  — four,  five, 
six  — barred  ’em  and  pinned  ’em  — seven, 
eight,  nine  — and  came  back  before  you 
could  have  got  to  twelve,  panting  like  race- 
horses. 

‘Hilli-bo!’  cried  old  Fezziwig,  skipping 
down  from  the  high  desk,  with  wonderful 
agility.  ‘Clear  away,  my  lads,  and  let  ’s 


have  lots  of  room  here!  llilli-ho,  Dick! 
Chirrup,  Ebenezer!’ 

Clear  away!  There  was  nothing  they 
wouldn't  have  cleared  away,  or  couldn’t 
have  cleared  away,  with  old  Fezziwig  look- 
ing on.  It  was  done  in  a minute.  Every 
movable  was  packed  off,  as  if  it  were  dis- 
1 missed  from  public  life  for  evermore;  tbe 
floor  was  swept  and  watered,  the  lamps 
were  trimmed,  fuel  was  heaped  upon  the 
fire;  and  the  warehouse  was  as  snug,  and 
warm,  and  dry,  and  bright  a ball-room,  as 
you  would  desire  to  see  upon  a winter's  night. 

In  came  a fiddler  with  a music-book, 
and  went  up  to  the  lofty  desk,  and  made 
an  orchestra  of  it,  and  tuned  like  fifty  stom- 
ach-aches. In  came  Mrs.  Fezziwig,  one 
vast  substantial  smile.  In  came  the  three 
Miss  Fezziwigs,  beaming  and  loveable.  In 
came  the  six  young  followers  whose  hearts 
they  broke.  In  came  all  the  young  men 
and  women  employed  in  the  business.  In 
came  the  housemaid,  with  her  cousin , the 
baker.  In  came  the  cook,  with  her  brother’s 
particular  friend,  the  milkman.  In  came 
the  boy  from  over  the  way,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  not  having  board  enough  from  his 
master;  trying  to  hide  himself  behind  the 
girl  from  next  door  but  one,  wbo  was  prov- 
ed to  have  had  her  ears  pulled  by  her  Mis- 
tress. In  they  all  came,  one  after  another; 
some  shyly,  some  boldly,  some  gracefully, 
some  awkwardly,  some  pushing,  some  pull- 
ing; in  they  all  came,  anyhow  and  every- 
how.  Away  they  all  went,  twenty  couple 
at  once,  hands  half  round  and  back  again 
the  other  way;  down  the  middle  ami  up 
again;  round  and  round  in  various  stages 
of  affectionate  grouping;  old  top  couple 
always  turning  up  in  the  wrong  place;  new 
top  couple  starting  off  again,  as  soon  as 
they  got  there;  aQ  ton  couples  at  last,  and 
not  a bottom  one  to  help  them. 

When  the  clock  struck  eleven,  this  do- 
mestic ball  broke  up.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fez- 
ziwig took  their  stations,  one  on  either 
side  the  door,  and  shaking  hands  with  every 
person  individually  as  he  or  she  went  out, 
wished  him  or  her  a Merry  Christmas. 
When  everybody  had  retired  but  the  two 
’prentices,  they  did  the  same  to  them:  and 
thus  the  cheerful  voices  died  away,  and 
the  lads  were  left  to  their  beds ; which  were 
under  a counter  in  the  back-shop. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  Scrooge 
had  acted  like  a man  out  of  his  wits.  His 
heart  and  soul  were  in  the  scene,  and  with 
his  former  self.  He  corroborated  every- 
thing, remembered  everything,  enjoyed 
everything,  and  underwent  the  strangest 
agitation.  It  was  not  until  now,  when 
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the  bright  faces  of  his  former  self  and  Dick 
were  turned  from  them,  that  he  remember- 
ed the  Ghost,  and  became  conscious  that 
it  was  looking  full  upon  him,  while  the  light 
upon  its  head  burnt  very  clear. 

‘A  small  matter,’  said  the  Ghost,  ‘to 
make  these  silly  folks  so  full  of  gratitude.' 

‘Small!’  echoed  Scrooge. 

The  Spirit  signed  to  him  to  listen  to  the 
two  apprentices , who  were  pouring  out  their 
hearts  in  praise  of  Fezziwig:  ana  when  he 
had  done  so,  said, 

‘Why!  Is  it  not?  He  has  spent  but  a few 
pounds  of  your  mortal  money;  three  or 
four,  perhaps.  Is  that  so  much  that  he 
deserves  this  praise?' 

‘It  isn’t  that,’  said  Scrooge,  heated  by 
the  remark,  and  speaking  unconsciously  like 
his  former,  not  his  latter,  self.  ‘It  isn’t  that, 
Spirit.  He  has  the  power  to  render  us 
happy  or  unhappy ; to  make  our  service  light 
or  burdensome;  a pleasure  or  a toil.  Say 
that  his  power  lies  in  words  and  looks;  in 
things  so  slight  and  insigniScant  tliat  it  is 
impossible  to  add  and  count  'em  up:  what 
then?  The  happiness  he  gives,  is  quite  as 
great  as  if  it  cost  a fortune.’ 

He  felt  the  Spirit’s  glance,  and  stopped. 

‘What  is  the  matter'?'  asked  the  Ghost. 

‘Nothing  particular,’  said  Scrooge. 

‘Something,  I think?’  the  Ghost  insisted. 

‘No,’  said  Scrooge,  ‘No.  I should  like 
to  be  able  to  say  a word  or  two  to  my 
clerk  just  now!  That  ’a  all.' 

His  former  self  turned  down  the  lamps 
as  he  gave  utterance  to  the  wish;  and 
Scrooge  and  the  Ghost  again  stood  side 
by  side  in  the  open  air. 

‘My  time  grows  short,’  observed  the 
Spirit.  ‘Quick!’ 

This  was  not  addressed  to  Scrooge,  or 
to  any  one  whom  he  could  see,  but  it  pro- 
duced an  immediate  cfleot  For  again 
Scrooge  saw  himself.  He  was  older  now: 
a man  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  face  had 
not  the  harsh  and  rigid  lines  of  later  years; 
but  it  had  begun  to  wear  the  signs  of  care 
and  avarice.  There  was  an  eager,  greedy, 
restless  motion  in  the  eye,  which  showed 
the  passion  that  had  taken  root,  and  where 
the  shadow  of  the  growing  tree  would  fall. 

He  was  not  alone,  but  sat  by  the  side 
of  a fair  young  girl  in  a mourning-dross: 
in  whose  eves  there  were  tears,  which 
sparkled  in  the  light  that  shoDe  out  of  the 
Ghost  of  Christmas  Past. 

‘It  matters  little,’  she  said,  softly.  ‘To 
you,  very  little.  Another  idol  has  displaced 
me;  and  if  it  can  cheer  and  comfort  you 
in  time  to  come,  as  I would  have  tried  to 
do,  I have  no  just  cause  to  grieve.’ 


‘What  Idol  has  displaced  you?1  he  re- 
joined. 

‘A  golden  one.’ 

‘This  is  the  even-handed  dealing  of  the 
world!’  he  said.  ‘There  is  nothing  on  which 
it  is  so  hard  as  poverty;  and  there  is  no- 
thing it  professes  to  condemn  with  such 
severity  as  the  pursuit  of  wealth!’ 

‘You  fear  the  world  too  much,’  she  an- 
swered, gently.  ‘All  your  other  hopes  have 
merged  into  the  hope  of  being  beyond  the 
chance  of  its  sordid  reproach.  I have  soen 
your  nobler  aspirations  fall  off  one  by  one, 
until  the  master-passion , Gain , engrosses 
you.  Have  I not?’ 

‘What  then?’  he  retorted.  ‘Even  if  I 
have  grown  so  much  wiser,  what  then?  I 
am  not  changed  towards  yon.’ 

She  shook  her  head.  ' 

‘Am  I?’ 

‘Our  contract  is  an  old  one.  It  was  made 
wheD  we  were  both  poor  and  content  to  be 
so,  until,  in  good  season,  we  could  improve 
our  worldly  fortune  by  our  patient  industry. 
You  are  changed.  When  it  was  made,  you 
were  another  man.’ 

‘I  was  a boy,’  he  said  impatiently. 

‘Your  own  feeling  tells  you  that  you  were 
not  what  you  are,'  she  returned.  ‘I  am. 
That  which  promised  happiness  when  we 
were  one  in  heart,  is  fraught  with  misery 
now  that  we  are  two.  How  often  and  how 
keenly  I have  thought  of  this,  I will  not 
say.  It  is  enough  that  I have  thought  of 
it,  and  can  release  you.' 

‘Have  I ever  sought  release?’ 

‘In  words?  No.  Never.’ 

‘In  what,  then?’ 

‘In  a changed  nature;  in  an  altered  spirit; 
in  another  atmosphere  of  life;  another  Hope 
as  its  great  end.  In  everything  that  made 
my  love  of  any  worth  or  value  in  your  sight. 
It  this  had  never  been  between  us,’  said 
the  girl,  looking  mildly,  but  with  steadiness, 
upon  him ; ‘tell  me,  would  you  seek  me  out 
and  try  to  win  me  now?  Ah,  no l* 

He  seemed  to  yield  to  the  justice  of  this 

3osition,  in  spite  of  himself.  But  he 
with  a struggle,  ‘You  think  not.’ 

‘I  would  gladly  think  otherwise  if  I could,’ 
she  answered,  ‘Heaven  knowsl  When  1 have 
learned  a Truth  like  this,  I know  how  strong 
and  irresistible  it  must  be.  But  if  you  were 
free  to-day,  to-morrow,  yesterday,  can  e»cn 
I believe  that  you  would  choose  a dower- 
less  girl  — you  who,  in  your  very  confi- 
dence with  her,  weigh  everything  by  Gain: 
or,  choosing  her,  if  for  a moment  you  were 
false  enough  to  your  one  guiding  principle 
to  do  so,  ao  1 not  know  that  your  repent- 
ance and  regret  would  surely  follow?  I do; 
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and  I release  you.  With  a full  heart,  for 
the  love  of  him  you  once  were.’ 

He  was  about  to  speak;  but  with  her 
head  turned  from  him,  she  resumed. 

'You  may  — the  memory  of  what  is  past 
half  makes  me  hope  you  will  — have  pain 
in  this.  A very,  very  brief  time,  and  you 
will  dismiss  the  recollection  of  it,  gladly, 
as  an  unprofitable  dream,  from  wljich  it 
happened  well  that  you  awoke.  May  you 
be  nappy  in  the  life  you  have  chosen*!’  " 

She  left  him;  and  they  parted. 

‘Spirit!’  said  Scrooge,  ‘show  me  no  more! 
Conduct  me  home.  Why  do  you  delight 
to  torture  me? 

‘One  shadow  more  I’  exclaimed  the  Ghost. 

‘No  morel’  cried  Scrooge.  ‘No  more. 
I don’t  wish  to  see  it.  Show  me  no  more !’ 

But  the  relentless  Ghost  pinioned  him  in 
both  liia  arms,  and  forced  him  to  observe 
what  happened  next. 

They  were  in  another  scene  and  place: 
a room,  not  very  large  or  handsome,  but 
full  of  comfort.  Near  to  the  winter  fire 
sat  a beautiful  young  girl,  so  like  the  last 
that  Scrooge  believed  it  was  the  same,  until 
he  saw  her , now  a comely  matron , sitting 
opposite  her  daughter.  The  noise  in  this 
room  was  perfectly  tumultuous,  for  there 
were  more  children  there , than  Scrooge  in 
his  agitated  state  of  mind  could  count ; aud, 
unlike  the  celebrated  herd  in  the  poem,  they 
were  not  forty  children  conducting  them- 
selves like  one  but  every  child  was  conducting 
itself  like  forty.  The  consequences  were 
uproarious  beyond  belief ; but  no  one  seemed 
to  care;  on  the  contrary,  the  mother  and 
(laughter  laughed  heartdy,  and  enjoyed  it 
very  much;  and  the  latter,  soon  beginning 
to  mingle  in  the  sports,  got  pillaged  by  the 
oung  brigands  most  ruthlessly.  W hat  would 
not  have  given  to  be  one  of  them ! Though 
X never  could  have  been  so  rude,  no,  no! 

I wouldn’t  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
have  crushed  that  braided  hair,  and  tom 
it  down;  and  for  the  precious  little  shoe,  1 
wouldn’t  have  plucked  it  off,  God  bless  my 
soul!  to  save  my  life.  As  to  measuring  her 
waist  in  sport,  as  they  did,  bold  young 
brood,  I couldn’t  have  done  it;  I should 
have  expected  my  arm  to  have  grown  round 
it  for  a punishment,  nnd  never  come  straight 
again.  And  yet  I should  have  dearly  liked, 

I own,  to  have  touched  her  lips;  to  have 
questioned  her,  that  she  might  have  opened 
them;  to  have  looked  upon  the  lashes  of 
her  downcast  eyes,  and  never  raised  a blush : 
to  have  let  loose  waves  of  hair,  an  inch  of 
which  would  be  a keepsake  beyond  price: 
in  short,  I should  have  liked,  I do  confess, 


to  have  had  the  lightest  licence  of  a child, 
and  yet  been  man  enough  to  know  its  value. 

But  now  u knocking  at  the  door  was 
heard,  and  such  a rush  immediately  ensued 
that  she  with  laughing  face  and  plundered 
dress  was  borne  towards  it  the  centre  of  a 
flushed  ami  boisterous  group , just  in  time 
to  greet  the  father,  who  came  home  attended 
by  a man  laden  with  Christmas  toys  and 
presents.  Then  the  shouting  and  the  strug- 
gling. and  the  onslaught  that  was  made  on 
the  defenceless  porter!  The  scaling  him, 
with  chairs  for  ladders,  to  dive  into  his 
pockets,  despoil  him  of  brown-paper  parcels, 
hold  on  tight  by  bis  cravnt,  hug  him  round 
the  neck,  pommel  his  back  aud  kick  his 
legs  in  irrepressible  affection!  The  shouts 
of  wonder  and  delight  with  which  the  de- 
velopment of  every  package  was  received! 
The  terrible  announcement  that  the  baby 
had  been  taken  in  the  act  of  putting  a doll's 
frying-pan  into  his  mouth,  and  was  more 
than  suspected  of  having  swallowed  a ficti- 
tious turkey,  glued  on  a wooden  platter! 
The  immense  relief  of  finding  this  a false 
alarm!  The  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  ecstacy! 
They  are  all  indescribable  alike.  It  is 
enough  that  by  degrees  the  children  and 
their  emotions  got  out  of  the  parlour  and 
by  one  stair  at  a time , up  to  the  top  of 
the  house;  where  they  went  to  bed,  and  so 
subsided. 

And  now  Scrooge  looked  on  more  atten- 
tively than  ever,  when  the  master  of  the 
house,  having  his  daughter  leaning  fondly 
on  him,  sat  down  with  her  nnd  her  mother 
at  his  own  fireside;  and  when  he  thought 
that  such  another  creature,  quite  as  graceful 
nnd  ns  full  of  promise,  might  have  called 
him  father , and  been  a spring-time  in  the 
haggard  winter  of  hii  life,  his  sight  grew 
very  dim  indeed. 

‘Belle,’  said  the  husband,  turning  to  his 
wife  with  a smile,  ‘I  saw  an  old  friend  of 
yours  this  afternoon.’ 

‘Who  was  it?’ 

‘Guess!’  ■ 

‘How  can  I?  Tut,  don't  I know,’  she 
added  in  the  same  breath,  laughing  as  he 
laughed.  ‘Mr.  Scrooge.’ 

‘Mr.  Scrooge  it  was.  I passed  bis  office 
window;  and  as  it  was  not  shut  up,  and 
he  had  a candle  inside,  I could  scarcely 
help  seeing  him.  His  partner  lies  upon 
the  point  of  death,  I hear;  and  there  he 
sat  alone.  Quite  alone  in  the  world,  I do 
believe.’ 

‘Spirit!’  said  Scrooge  in  a broken  voice, 
‘remove  me  from  this  place.’ 

‘I  _told  you  these  were  shadows  of  the 
things  that  have  been,’  said  the  Ghost. 
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‘That  they  are  what  they  are,  do  not  blame 
me !' 

‘Remove  me!’  Scrooge  exclaimed.  ‘I  can- 
not bear  it!' 

He  turned  upon  the  Ghost,  and  seeing 
that  it  looked  upon  him  with  a face,  in 
which  in  some  strange  way  there  were  frag- 
ments of  all  the  faces  it  had  shown  him, 
wrestled  with  it 

‘Leave  met  Take  me  back.  Haunt  me 
no  longer  1' 

In  the  struggle,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
struggle  in  which  the  Ghost  with  no  visible 
resistance  on  its  own  part  was  undisturbed 
by  any  effort  of  its  adversary,  Scrooge  ob- 
served that  its  light  was  burning  high  and 
bright;  and  dimly  connecting  that  with  its 
influence  over  him,  he  seized  the  extinguish- 
er-cap, and  by  a sudden  -action  pressed  it 
dowu  upon  its  head. 

The  Spirit  dropped  beneath  it,  so  that 
the  extinguisher  covered  it*  whole  form; 
but  though  Scrooge  pressed  it  down  with 
all  his  force,  he  could  not  Hide  the  light; 
which  streamed  from  under  it,  in  an  un- 
broken flood  upon  the  ground. 

Ho  was  couscious  of  being  exhausted, 
and  overcome  by  an  irresistible  drowsiness; 
and,  further,  of  being  in  his  own  bedroom. 
He  gave  the  cap  a parting  squeeze,  in  which 
his  hand  relaxed;  and  hud  barely  time  to 
red  to  bed,  before  be  sank  into  a heavy 
sleep. 

The  second  of  the  three  Spirits. 

Awaking  in  the  middle  of  a prodigiously 
tough  snore,  and  sitting  up  in  bed  to  get 
his  thoughts  together,  Scrooge  had  no  oc- 
casion to  be  told  that  the  bell  was  again 
upon  the  stroke  of  One.  He  felt  that  he 
was  restored  to  consciousness  in  the  right 
nick  of  time,  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
holding  a conference  with  the  second  mes- 
senger dispatched  to  him  through  Jacob 
Marlcy's  intervention.  But  finding  that  ho 
turned  uncomfortably  cold  when  lie  began 
to  wonder  which  of  his  curtains  this  new 
apectre  would  draw  back,  be  put  them  every- 
one aside  with  his  own  hands;  and  lying 
down  again,  established  a sharp  look-out  all 
round  the  bed.  For  be  wished  to  chal- 
lenge the  Spirit  on  the  moment  of  its  ap- 
pearance, and  did  not  wish  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  and  made  nervous. 

Now,  being  prepared  for  almost  anything, 
ho  was  not  by  any  means  prepared  for  no- 
thing; and,  consequently,  when  the  bell 
struck  One,  and  no  shape  appeared,  he  was 
taken  with  a violent  fit  of  trembling.  Five 
minutes,  ten  minutes,  a quarter  of  an  hour 
went  by,  yet  nothing  came.  All  this  time, 


he  lay  upon  hia  bed,  the  very  core  and 
centre  of  a blaze  of  ruddy  light  which 
streamed  upon  it  when  the  clock  proclaim- 
ed the  hour;  and  which  being  only  light, 
was  more 'alarming  than  a dozen  ghosts, 
as  he  was  powerless  to  make  out  what  it 
meant,  or  would  be  at;  and  was  sometimes 
apprehensive  that  he  might  be  at  that  very 
moment  an  interesting  case  of  spontane- 
ous combustion,  without  having  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  it.  At  last,  however, 
he  began  to  think  — as  you  or  I would  have 
thought  at  first;  for  it  is  always  the  person 
not  in  the  predicament  who  knows  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  in  it,  and  would 
unquestionably  have  done  it  too  — at  last,  I 
say,  he  began  to  think  that  the  source  and 
secret  of  this  ghostly  light  might  be  in  the 
adjoining  room:  from  whence,  on  further 
tracing  it , it  seemed  to  shine.  This  idea 
taking  full  possession  of  his  mind,  he  got 
up  softly  and  shaft! ed  in  his  slippers  to  the 
door. 

The  moment  Scrooge’s  hand  was  on  lbe 
lock,  a strange  voice  called  him  by  hia 
name,  and  bade  him  enter.  He  obeyed. 

It  was  his  own  room.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  it  had  undergone  a 
surprising  transformation.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  were  so  hang  with  living  green, 
that  it  looked  a perfect  grove,  from  every 
jiart  of  which,  bright  gleaming  berries  glis- 
tened. The  crisp  leaves  of  holly,  mistletoe, 
and  ivy  reflected  hack  the  light , as  if  so 
many  little  mirrors  had  been  scattered  there; 
and  such  a mighty  blaze  went  roaring  up 
the  chimney , as  that  dull  petrifaction  of  a 
hearth  had  never  known  in  Scrooge’s  time, 
or  Marley’s,  or  for  many  and  many  a win- 
ter season  gone.  Heaped  up  upon  the 
floor,  to  form  a kind  of  throne,  were  tur- 
keys, geese,  game,  poultry,  brawn,  great 
joints  of  meat,  sucking-pigs,  long  wreaths 
of  sausages,  mince-pics,  plum-puddings, 
barrels  of  oysters,  redhot  chesnuts,  cherry- 
cheeked  apples,  juicy  oranges,  luscious  pears, 
immense  twelfth-cakes,  and  seething  bowls 
of  punch,  that  made  the  chamber  dim  with 
their  delicious  steam.  In  easy  state  upon 
this  couch,  there  sat  a jolly  Giant,  glorious 
to  sec;  who  bore  a glowing  torch,  in  shape 
not  unlike  Plenty’s  horn,  and  held  it  up, 
high  up,  to  shed  its  light  on  Scrooge,  as  be 
came  peeping  round  tne  door. 

‘Come  ml’  exclaimed  the  Ghost.  'Como 
in!  and  know  me  better,  manP 

Scrooge  entered  timidly,  and  hung  his 
bead  before  this  Spirit.  He  was  not  the 
dogged  Scrooge  he  had  been,  and  though  its 
eyes  were  clear  and  kind,  he  did  not  like  to 
meet  them. 
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‘I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present,’ 
said  the  Spirit.  ‘Look  upon  me !’ 

Scrooge  reverently  did  so.  It  was  cloth- 
ed in  one  simple  deep  green  robe,  or  mantle, 
bordered  with  white  fur.  This  garment 
hung  so  loosely  on  the  figure,  that  its  ca- 
acious  breast  was  bare,  as.  if  disdaining  to 
e warded  or  concealed  by  any  artifice.  Its 
feet,  observable  beneath  the  ample  folds  of 
the  garment,  were  also  bare;  and  on  its 
head  it  wore  no  other  covering  than  a holly 
wreath  set  here  and  there  with  shining 
icicles.  Its  dark  brown  curls  were  long 
and  free:  free  as  its  genial  face,  its  spark- 
ling eye,  its  open  hand,  its  cheery  voice,  its 
unconstrained  demeanour,  and  its  joyful  air. 
Girded  round  its  middle  was  an  antique 
scabbard;  but  no  sword  was  in  it,  and  the 
ancient  sheath  was  eaten  up  with  rust. 

‘You  havo  never  seen  the  like  of  me  be- 
fore!’ exclaimed  the  Spirit. 

‘Never,’  Scrooge  made  answer  to  it. 

‘Have  never  walked  forth  with  the 
younger  members  of  my  family;  meaning 
(for  I am  very  young)  my  elder  brothers 
born  in  these  later  years?'  pursued  the 
Phantom. 

‘I  don't  think  I have,’  said  Scrooge.  ‘I 
am  afraid  I have  not.  Have  you  had  many 
brothers,  Spirit? 

‘More  than  eighteen  hundred,’  said  the 
Ghost. 

‘A  tremendous  family  to  provide  for!’ 
muttered  Scrooge. 

The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present  rose. 

‘Spirit,’  said  Scrooge  submissively,  ‘con- 
duct me  where  you  will.  I went  forth  last 
night  on  compulsion,  and  I learnt  a lesson 
which  is  working  now.  To-night,  if  you 
have  aught  to  teach  me,  let  me  profit 
by  it.’ 

‘Touch  my  robe!’ 

Scrooge  did  as  be  was  told,  and  held  it 
fast. 

Holly,  mistletoe,  red  berries,  ivy,  turkeys, 
geese , game , poultry , brawn , meat , pigs, 
sausages,  oysters,  pics,  puddings,  fruit,  and 
punch,  all  vanished  instantly.  So  did  the 
room,  the  fire,  the  ruddy  glow,  the  hour 
of  night,  and  they  stood  in  the  city  streets 
on  Christmas  morning,  where  (for  the  weath- 
er was  severe)  the  people  made  a rough, 
but  brisk  and  not  unpleasant  kind  of  mu- 
sic, in  scraping  the  snow  from  the  pavement 
in  front  ot  their  dwellings,  and  from  the 
tops  of  their  houses:  whence  it  was  mad 
delight  to  the  boys  to  see  it  come  plump- 
ing down  into  the  road  below,  and  splitting 
into  artificial  little  snow-storms. 

The  house  fronts  looked  black  enough, 
and  the  windows  blacker,  contrasting  with 


the  smooth  white  sheet  of  snow  upon  the 
roofs,  and  with  the  dirtier  enow  upon  the 
ground ; which  last  deposit  had  been  plough- 
ed up  in  deep  furrows  by  the  heavy  wheels 
of  carta  and  waggons;  farrows  that  crossed 
and  recaossed  each  other  hundreds  of  times 
where  the  great  streets  branched  off,  and 
made  intricate  channels , hard  to  trace , in 
the  thick  yellow  mud  and  icy  water.  The 
sky  was  gloomy,  and  the  shortest  streets 
were  choked  up  with  a dingy  mist,  half 
thawed  half  frozen,  whose  heavier  particles 
descended  in  a shower  of  sooty  atoms,  as 
if  all  the  chimneys  in  Great  Britain  had,  by 
one  consent,  canght  fire,  and  were  blazing 
away  to  their  dear  hearts’  content.  There 
was  nothing  very  cheerful  in  the  climate  or 
the  town,  and  yet  was  there  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness abroad  that  the  clearest  summer  air 
and  brightest  summer  sun  might  have  en- 
deavoured to  diffuse  in  vain. 

For  the  people  who  wore  shovelling  away 
on  the  house-tops  were  jovial  and  full  of 
glee;  calling  out  to  one  another  from  the 
parapets,  and  now  and  then  exchanging  a 
facetious  snowball  — better-natured  missile 
far  than  many  a wordy  jest  — laughing 
heartily  if  it  went  right,  and  not  less  heart- 
ily if  it  went  wrong.  The  poulterers’  shops 
were  still  half  open,  and  the  fruiterers’  were 
radiant  in  their  glory.  There  were  great, 
round,  pot-bellied  baskets  of  cliesnuts,  shaped 
like  the  waistcoats  of  jolly  old  gentlemen, 
lolling  at  the  doors,  and  tumbling  out  into 
the  street  in  their  apoplectic  opulence. 
Thorts  were  ruddy , brown-faced , broad- 
girthed  Spanish  Onions , shining  in  the 
fatness  of  their  growth  like  Spanish  Friars; 
and  winking  from  their  shelves  in  wanton 
' a at  the  girls  ns  they  went  by,  and 

E:d  demurely  at  the  hung-up  mistletoe. 

were  pears  and  apples,  clustered  high 
in  blooming  pyramids;  there  were  bunches 
of  grapes,  made,  in  the  shopkeepers’  be- 
nevolence, to  dangle  from  conspicuous  hooks, 
that  people’s  mouths  might  water  gratis  as 
they  passed;  there  were  piles  of  filberts, 
mossy  and  brown,  recalling,  in  their  fra- 
grance, ancient  walks  among  the  woods, 
and  pleasant  shufflings  ankle  deep  through 
withered  leaves;  there  were  Noriolk  Biffins, 
squab  and  swarthy,  setting  off  the  yellow 
of  the  oranges  and  lemons,  and,  in  the 
great  compactness  of  their  juicy  persons, 
urgently  entreating  and  beseeching  to  be 
carried  home  in  paper  bags  and  eaten  after 
dinner.  The  very  gold  and  silver  fish,  set 
forth  among  these  choice  fruits  in  a bowl, 
though  members  of  a dull  and  stagnant- 
blooded  race,  appeared  to  know  that  there 
was  something  going  on;  and  to  a fish, 
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went  gasping  round  and  round  their  little 
world  in  slow  anil  passionless  excitement. 

The  Grocers’!  oh  the  Grocers’!  nearly 
closed,  with  perhaps  two  shutters  down,  or 
one;  hut  through  those  gaps  such  glimpses! 
It  was  not  ulone  that  the  scales  descending 
on  the  counter  made  a merry  sound,  or  that 
the  twine  and  roller  parted  company  so 
briskly,  or  that  the  canisters  were  rattled  up 
and  down  like  juggling  tricks,  or  even  that 
the  blended  scents  of  tea  and  coffee  were  so 
grateful  to  the  nose,  or  even  that  the  raisins 
were  so  plentiful  and  rare,  the  almonds  so 
extremely  white,  the  sticks  of  cinnamon  so 
long  and  straight,  the  other  spices  so  deli- 
cious, the  candied  fruits  so  caked  and  spot- 
ted with  molten  sugar  as  to  make  the  cold- 
est lookers  on  feel  faint  and  subsequently 
bilious.  Nor  was  it  that  the  figs  wero 
moist,  and  pulpy,  or  that  the  French  plums 
blushed  in  modest  tart  ness  from  their  high- 
ly-decorated boxes,  or  that  everything  was 
good  to  eat  and  in  its  Christmas  dress:  but 
the  customers  were  all  so  hurried  ami  so 
eager  in  the  hopeful  promise  of  the  day, 
that  they  tumbled  up  against  each  other  at 
the  door,  clashing  their  wicker  baskets  wildly, 
and  left  their  purchases  upon  the  counter, 
and  came  running  back  to  fetch  them,  and 
committed  hundreds  of  the  like  mistakes  in 
the  best  humour  possible;  while  the  Grocer 
and  his  people  were  so  frank  and  fresh  that 
the  polished  hearts  with  which  they  fasten- 
ed their  aprons  behind  might  have  been 
their  own,  worn  outside  for  general  inspec- 
tion, and  for  Christmas  daws  to  peck  tit  if 
they  chose. 

But  soon  the  steeples  called  good  people 
all,  to  church  and  chapel,  and  away  they 
came,  flocking  through  the  streets  in  their 
best  clothes,  and  with  their  gayest  faces. 
And  at  the  same  time  there  emerged  from 
scores  of  bye-streets,  lanes,  and  nameless 
turnings,  innumerable  people,  carrying  their 
dinners  to  the  bakers’  shops.  The  sight  of 
these  poor  revellers  appeared  to  interest  the 
Spirit  very  much,  for  he  stood  with  Scrooge 
beside  him  in  a baker’s  doorway,  and  taking 
off  the  covers  as  their  bearers  passed, 
sprinkled  incense  on  their  dinners  from  his 
torch.  And  it  was  a very  uncommon  kind 
of  torch,  for  once  or  twice  when  there  were 
angry  words  between  some  dinner-carriers 
who  had  jostled  with  each  other,  he  shed  a 
few  drops  of  water  on  them  from  it,  and 
their  good  humour  was  restored  directly. 
For  they  said,  it  was  a shame  do  quarrel 
upon  Christmas  Day.  And  so  it  was!  God 
lore  it,  so  it  was! 

In  time  the  bells  ceased,  and  the  bakers' 
were  shut  up;  and  yet  there  was  a genial 


shadowing  forth  of  all  these  dinners  and 
the  progress  of  their  cooking,  in  the  thawed 
blotch  of  wet  above  each  baker’s  oven; 
where  the  pavement  smoked  as  if  its  stones 
wero  cooking  too. 

‘Is  there  a peculiar  flavour  in  wbat  you 
sprinkle  from  your  torch?’  asked  Scrooge. 

‘There  is.  My  own.’ 

‘Would  it  apply  to  any  kind  of  dinner 
on  this  day?’  asked  Scrooge. 

‘To  any  kindly  given.  To  a poor  one 
most.’ 

‘Why  to  a poor  one  most?  asked  Scrooge. 

‘Because  it  needs  it  most.’ 

‘Spirit,’  said  Scrooge,  after  a moment's 
thought,  ‘I  wonder  you,  of  all  the  beings 
in  the  many  worlds  about  us,  should  desire 
to  cramp  these  people’s  opportunities  of  in- 
nocent enjoyment.' 

‘I!’  cried  the  Spirit. 

‘You  would  deprive  them  of  their  means 
of  dining  ever)-  seventh  day,  often  the  only 
day  on  which  they  can  be  said  to  dine  at 
all,'  said  Scrooge.  ‘Wouldn’t  you?’ 

‘I !’  cried  the  Spirit. 

•You  seek  to  close  these  places  on  the 
Seventh  Day?’  said  Scrooge.  ‘And  it  comes 
to  the  same  tiling.’ 

■/  seek!’  exclaimed  the  Spirit. 

’Forgive  me  if  I am  wrong.  It  has  been 
done  in  your  name , or  at  least  in  that  of 
your  family,’  said  Scrooge. 

‘There  are  some  upon  this  earth  of  yours,' 
returned  the  Spirit,  ‘who  lay  claim  to  know 
us,  and  who  do  their  deeds  of  passion,  pride, 
ill-will,  hatred,  envy,  bigotry,  and  selfish- 
ness in  our  name;  who  are  as  strange  to  us 
and  all  our  kith  and  kin,  as  if  they  had 
never  lived.  Kemrmber  that , and  charge 
their  doings  on  themselves,  not  us.' 

Scrooge  promised  that  he  would ; and 
they  went  on , invisible , as  they  had  been 
before,  into  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  It 
was  a remarkable  quality  of  the  Ghost 
(which  Scrooge  had  observed  at  the  baker's) 
that  notwithstanding  his  gigantic  size,  he 
could  accommodate  himself  to  any  place 
with  case ; and  that  he  stood  beneath  a low 
roof  quite  as  gracefully  and  like  a superna- 
tural creature,  ns  it  was  possible  he  could 
have  done  in  any  lofty  hall. 

And  perhaps  it  was  the  pleasure  the  good 
Spirit  had  in  showing  oft’  this  power  of  his, 
or  else  it  was  his  own  kina,  generous, 
hearty  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with  all 
poor  men,  that  led  him  straight  to  Scrooge's 
clerk's;  for  there  he  went,  and  took  Scrooge 
with  him , holding  to  his  robe ; and  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door  the  Spirit  smiled,  and 
stopped  to  bless  Bob  Cratohit’s  dwelling 
with  the  sprinklings  of  his  torch.  Think  of 
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that!  Bob  hail  but  fifteen  ‘Bob’  a-wcck  him- 
self; he  pocketed  on  Saturdays  but  fifteen 
copies  of  his  Christian  name;  and  vet  the 
Ghost  of  Christmas  Present  blessed  bis  four- 
roomed  house! 

Then  up  rose  Mrs.  Cratcbit,  Cratehit’s 
wife,  dressed  out  but  poorly  in  a twice- 
turned  gown,  but  brave  in  ribbons,  which 
are  cheap  and  make  a goodly  show  for  six- 
pence; and  she  laid  the  cloth,  assisted  by 
Belinda  Cratchit,  second  of  her  daughters, 
also  bravo  in  ribbons;  while  Master  Peter 
Cratchit  plunged  a fork  into  the  saucepan 
of  potatoes,  and  getting  the  corners  of  his 
monstrous  shirt-collar  (Bob’s  private  prop- 
erty, conferred  upon  his  son  and  hoir  in 
honour  of  the  day)  into  his  mouth,  rejoiced 
to  find  himself  so  gallantly  attired,  and 
yearned  to  show  his  linen  in  the  fashionable 
Barks.  And  now  two  smaller  Cratchit?, 
boy  and  girl,  came  tearing  in,  screaming 
that  outside  the  baker’s  they  had  smelt  the 
goose,  and  known  it  for  their  own;  and 
basking  in  luxurious  thoughts  of  sage-and- 
onion,  these  young  Cratchits  danced  about 
the  table,  and  exalted  Master  Peter  Cratchit 
to  the  skies,  while  he  (not  proud,  although 
his  collars  nearly  choked  him)  blew  the 
fire , until  the  slow  potatoes  bubbling  up, 
knocked  loudly  at  the  sauce-pan-lid  to  be 
let. out  and  peeled. 

‘What  has  ever  got  your  precious  father 
then,’  said  Mrs.  Cratchit  ‘And  your  bro- 
ther, Tiny  Tim;  and  Martha  wasn't  as  late 
last  Christmas  Day  by  half-an-hourl’ 

‘Here's  Martha,  mother!’  said  a girl,  ap- 
pearing as  she  spoke. 

‘Here  ’s  Martha,  mother!'  cried  the  two 
young  Cratchits.  ‘Hurrah!  There  ’s  such 
a goose,  Martha!’ 

‘Why,  bless  your  heart  alive,  my  dear, 
how  late  you  are!’  said  Mrs.  Cratchit,  kiss- 
ing her  a dozen  times,  and  taking  off  her 
shawl  and  bonnet  for  her,  with  officious  zeal. 

‘We  ’d  a deal  of  work  to  finish  up  last 
night,’  replied  the  girl,  ‘and  had  to  clear 
away  this  morning,  mother!’ 

‘Weill  Never  mind  so  long  as  you  are 
come,’  said  Mrs.  Cratchit.  ‘Sit  ye  down 
before  the  fire,  my  dear,  and  have  a warm, 
Lord  bless  yel' 

‘No  nol  There  ’s  father  coming,’  cried 
the  two  young  Cratchits,  who  were  every- 
where at  once.  ‘Hide  Martha,  hideP 

So  Martha  hid  herself,  and  in  came  little 
Bob,  the  father,  with  at  least  three  feet  of 
comforter  exclusive  of  the  fringe,  hanging 
down  before  him;  and  bis  thread -bare  clothes 
darned  up  and  brushed,  to  look  seasonable; 
and  Tiny  Tim  upon  his  shoulder.  Alas  for 


Tiny  Tim,  he  bore  a little  crutch,  and  had 
his  limbs  supported  by  an  iron  frame ! 

‘Why,  where  ’s  our  Martha?’  cried  Bob 
Cratchit  looking  round. 

‘Not  coming,’  said  Mrs.  Cratchit. 

'Not  coming!’  said  Bob,  with  a sadden 
declension  in  his  high  spirits;  for  he  had 
been  Tim’s  blood  horse  all  the  way  from 
church,  and  had  come  home  rampant.  ‘Not 
coming  upon  Christmas  Day!’ 

Martha  didn’t  like  to  see  him  disappoint- 
ed, if  it  wore  only  in  joke;  so  she  rame 
out  prematurely  from  behind  the . closet 
door,  and  ran  into  his  arms,  while  the  two 
young  Cratchits  hustled  Tiny  Tim , and 
bore  nim  off  into  the  wash-house,  that  he 
might  hear  the  puddiug  singing  in  the 
copper. 

‘And  how  did  little  Tim  behave?’  asked 
Mrs.  Cratchit,  when  she  had  rallied  Bob 
on  his  credulity  and  Bob  had  hugged  his 
daughter  to  his  heart’s  content. 

‘As  good  as  gold,’  said  Bob,  ‘and  better. 
Somehow  he  gets  thoughtful  sitting  by  him- 
self so  much , and  thinks  the  strangest 
things  you  ever  heard.  He  told  me,  com- 
ing home , that  he  hoped  the  people  saw 
him  in  the  church,  because  he  was  a cripple, 
and  it  might  be  pleasant  to  them  to  remem- 
ber upon  Christinas  Day,  wbo  made  lame 
beggars  walk  and  blind  men  see.’ 

Bob’s  voice  was  tremulous  when  he  told 
them  this , and  trembled  more  when  he 
said  that  Tiny  Tim  was  growing  strong 
and^heartv. 

His  active  little  crutch  was  beard  upon 
the  floor,  and  back  came  Tiny  Tim  before 
another  word  was  spoken,  escorted  by  his 
brother  and  sister  to  his  stool  beside  the 
fire;  and  while  Bob,  turning  up  his  cuffs 
— as  if,  poor  fellow , they  were  capable  of 
being  made  more  shabby — compounded  some 
hot  mixture  in  a jug  with  gin  and  lemons, 
and  stirred  it  round  and  round  and  put  it 
on  the  hob  to  simmer;  Master  Peter  and  the 
two  ubiquitous  young  Cratchits  went  to 
fetch  the  goose,  with  which  they  soon  re- 
turned in  high  procession. 

Such  a bustle  ensued  that  you  might  have 
thought  a goose  tho  rarest  of  all  birds;  a 
feathered  phenomenon,  to  which  a black 
swan  waa  a matter  of  coarse;  and  in  truth 
it  was  something  very  like  it  in  that  house. 
Mrs.  Cratchit  made  the  gravy  (ready  before- 
hand in  a little  saucepan)  bissmg  hot; 
Master  Peter  mashed  the  potatoes  with  in- 
credible vigour;  Miss  Belinda  sweetened  up 
the  apple  - sauce ; Martha  dusted  the  hot 
plates ; Bob  took  Tiny  Tim  beside  him  in  a 
tiny  corner  at  the  table;  the  two  young 
Cratchits  set  chairs  for  everybody,  not  for- 
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gptting  themselves , and  mounting  guard 
upon  their  posts,  crammed  spoons  into  their 
mouths,  lest  they  should  shriek  for  goose 
before  their  turn  came  to  be  helped.  At 
last  the  dishes  were  set  on,  and  grace  was 
said.  It  was  succeeded  bv  a breathless 
pause,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit,  looking  slowly  all 
along  the  carving-knife,  prepared  to  plunge 
it  in  the  breast;  but  when  she  did,  and 
when  the  long  expected  gush  of  stuffing 
issued  forth,  one  murmur  of  delight  arose 
all  round  the  board , and  even  Tiny  Tim, 
excited  by  the  two  young  Cratchits,  beat  on 
the  tabic  with  the  handle  of  his  knife,  and 
feebly  cried  Hurrah  1 

There  never  was  such  a goose.  Bob  said 
he  didn’t  believe  there  ever  was  such  a 
goose  cooked.  Its  tenderness  and  flavour, 
sixe  aqd  cheapness,  were  the  themes  of  uni- 
versal admiration.  Eked  out  by  the  apple- 
sauce and  mashed  potatoes,  it  was  a suffi- 
cient. dinner  for  the  whole  family;  indeed, 
as  Mrs.  Cratchit  said  with  great  delight 
(surveying  one  small  atom  of  a bone  upon 
the  dish),  they  hadn’t  ate  it  all  at  last! 
Yet  every  one  had  had  enough,  and  the 
youngest  Cratchits  in  particular,  were  steep- 
ed in  sage  and  onion  to  the  eyebrows  I But 
now,  the  plates  being  changed  by  Miss  Be- 
linda, Mrs.  Cratchit  left  the  room  alone  — 
too  nervous  to  bear  witnesses  — to  take  the 
pudding  up,  and  bring  it  in. 

Suppose  it  should  not  be  done  enough! 
Suppose  it  should  break  in  turning  out! 
Suppose  somebody  should  have  got  over 
the  wall  of  the  back- yard,  and  stolen  it, 
while  they  were  merry  with  the  goose:  a 
supposition  at  which  the  two  young  Crat- 
chits became  livid!  AH  sorts  of  horrors 
were  supposed. 

Hallo!  A great  deal  of  steam!  The  pud- 
ding was  out  of  the  copper.  A smell  like 
a washing-day!  That  was  the  cloth.  A smell 
like  an  eating-house,  and  a pastry  cook’s 
next  door  to  each  other,  with  a laundress's 
next  door  to  that!  That  was  the  pudding. 
In  half  a minute  Mrs.  Cratchit  entered: 
flushed , but  smiling  proudly : with  the 
pudding,  like  a speckled  cannon-ball,  so 
bard  and  firm,  blazing  in  half  of  half-a- 
quartern  of  ignited  brandy,  and  bedight 
with  Christinas  holly  stuck  into  the  top. 

Oh,  a wonderful  pudding!  Bob  Cratchit 
said,  and  calmly  too,  that  he  regarded  it 
as  the  greatest  success  achieved  by  Mrs. 
Cratchit  since  their  marriage.  Mrs.  Crat- 
chit said  that  now  the  weight  was  off  her 
mind,  she  would  confess  she  bad  had  her 
doubts  about  the  quantity  of  flour.  Every- 
body had  something  to  say  about  it,  hut 
nobody  said  or  thought  it  was  at  alt  a 


small  pudding  for  a large  family.  It  would 
have  been  flat  heresy  to  do  so.  Any  Crat- 
chit would  have  blushed  to  hint  at  such  a 
thing. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  all  done,  the  cloth 
was  cleared,  the  hearth  swept,  and  the  fire 
made  up.  The  compound  in  the  jug  being 
tasted  and  considered  perfect,  apples  ana 
oranges  were  put  upon  the  table,  snd  a 
shovel -full  of  chosnuts  on  the  fire.  Then 
all  the  Cratchit  family  drew  round  the 
hearth,  in  wbat  Bob  Cratchit  called  a circle, 
meaning  half  a one;  and  at  Bob  Cratchit’s 
elbow  stood  the  family  display  of  glass ; two 
t umblers,  and  a custard-cup  without  a handle. 

These  held  the  hot  stuff  from  the  jug, 
however,  as  well  as  golden  goblets  would 
havo  done;  and  Bob  served  it  ont  with 
beaming  looks,  while  the  chesnuts  on  the 
fire  sputtered  and  crackled  noisily.  Then 
Bob  proposed: 

‘A  Merry  Christmas  to  us  all,  my  dears. 
God  bless  us!' 

Which  all  the  family  re-echoed. 

‘God  bless  us  every  one!’  said  Tiny  Tim, 
the  last  of  all. 

He  sat  very  dose  to  his  father’s  side, 
upon  his  little  stool.  Bob  held  his  wither- 
ed little  hand  in  his,  as  if  he  loved  the 
child,  and  wished  to  keep  him  by  his  side, 
and  dreaded  that  he  might  be  taken  from 
him. 

‘Spirit,’  said  Scrooge,  with  an  interest 
he  had  never  felt  before,  ‘tcU  me  if  Tiny 
Tim  will  live.’ 

‘I  see  a vacant  seat,’  replied  the  Ghost, 
‘in  the  poor  chimney  comer,  and  a crutch 
without  an  owner,  carefully  preserved.  If 
these  shadows  remain  unaltered  by  the  Fu- 
ture, the  child  wiU  die.’ 

‘No,  no,1  said  Scrooge.  • ‘Oh  no,  kind 
Spirit!  say  lie  will  be  spared.’ 

‘If  these  shadows  remain  unaltered  by 
the  Future,  none  other  of  my  race,’  return- 
ed the  Ghost,  ‘will  find  him  here.  What 
then?  If  he  be  like  to  die,  he  had  better 
do  it,  and  decrease  the  snrplus  population.' 

Scrooge  hung  his  head  to  hear  his  own 
words  quoted  by  the  Spirit,  and  was  over- 
come with  penitence  and  grief. 

‘Man,’  said  the  Ghost,  ‘if  man  you  be 
in  heart,  not  adamant,  forbear  that  wicked 
cant  until  you  have  discovered  WTat  the 
snrplus  is,  and  Where  it  is.  Will  you  de- 
cide what  men  shall  live,  what  men  shall 
die?  It  may  be,  that  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
you  are  more  worthless  and  leas  fit  to  live 
than  millions  like  this  poor  man’s  child. 
Oh  God!  to  hear  the  Insect  on  the  leaf 
pronouncing  on  the  too  much  life  among 
his  hungry  brothers  in  the  dust!’ 
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Scrooge  bent  before  the  Ghost’s  rebuke, 
and  trembling  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
But  he  raised  them  speedily,  on  nearing 
his  own  name.- 

‘Mr.  Scrooge !'  said  Bob ; ‘I  ’ll  give  you 
Mr.  Scrooge,  the  Founder  of  the  Feast  !’ 

‘The  Founder  of  the  Feast  indeed!'  cried 
Mrs  Cratchit,  reddening.  ‘I  wish  I had 
him  here.  I ’d  give  him  a piece  of  my 
mind  to  feast  upon,  and  I hope  he  ’d  have 
a good  appetite  for  it.’ 

‘My  dear,'  said  Bob,  ‘the  children:  Christ- 
mas Day.’ 

‘It  should  be  Christmas  Day,  I am  sure,’ 
said  she,  ‘on  which  one  drinks  the  health 
of  such  an  odious,  stingy,  hard,  unfeeling 
man  as  Mr.  Scrooge.  You  know  he  is, 
Robert!  Nobody  knows  it  better  than  you 
do.  poor  fellow !’ 

‘My  dear,’  was  Bob’s  mild  answer,  ‘Christ- 
mas bay.’ 

‘I  '11  drink  his  health  for  your  sake  and 
the  Day's,’  said  Mrs.  Cratchit,  ‘not  for  his. 
Long  life  to  him'  A merry  Christmas  and 
a happy  new  yea* — he  'll  be  very  merry 
and  very  happy,  I have  no  doubt!’ 

The  children  drank  the  toast  after  her. 
It  was  the  first  of  their  proceedings  which 
had  no  heartiness  in  it.  Tiny  Tim  drank 
it  last  of  all,  but  he  didn’t  care  twopence 
for  it.  Scrooge  was  the  Ogre  of  the  family. 
The  mention  of  his  name  cast  a dark  shadow 
on  the  party,  which  was  not  dispelled  for 
full  five  minutes. 

After  it  had  passed  away,  they  were  ten 
times  merrier  than  before,  from  the  mere 
relief  of  Scrooge  the  Baleful  being  done 
with.  Bob  Cratchit  told  them  how  he  bad 
a situation  in  his  eye  for  Master  Peter, 
which  would  bring  in,  if  obtained,  full  five- 
and-sixpence  weekly.  The  two  young  Crat- 
chits  laughed  tremendously  at  the  idea  of 
Peter's  being  a man  of  business;  and  Peter 
himself  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  fire  from 
between  his  collars,  as  if  he  were  deliberat- 
ing what  particular  investments  he  should 
favour  when  he  came  into  the  receipt  of 
that  bewildering  income.  Martha,  who  was 
a poor  apprentice  at  a milliner’s,  then  told 
them  what  kind  of  work  she  had  to  do,  and 
how  many  hours  she  worked  at  a stretch, 
and  how  she  meant  to  lie  a-bed  to-morrow 
morning  for  a good  long  rest:  to-morrow 
being  a holiday  she  passed  at  home.  Also 
how  she  had  seen  a countess  and  a lord 
some  days  before,  and  how  the  lord  ‘was 
much  about  as  tall  as  Peter;’  at  ^hich  Peter 
ulled  up  his  collars  so  high  that  you  couldn't 
avc  seen  his  head  if  you  had  been  there. 
All  this  time  the  ohesnuts  and  the  jug  went 
round  and  round;  and  bye  and  byo  they 


had  a song,  about  a lost  child  travelling  in 
the  snow,  from  Tiny  Tim ; who  had  a plain- 
tive little  voice,  and  sang  it  very  well  indeed. 

There  was  nothing  of  high  mark  in  this. 
They  were  not  a handsome  family;  they 
were  not  well  dressed;  their  shoes  were  far 
from  being  water-proof;  their  clothes  were 
BCanty;  and  Peter  might  have  known,  and 
very  likely  did,  the  inside  of  a pawnbroker’s. 
But  they  were  happy,  grateful,  pleased  with 
one  another,  and  contented  with  the  time; 
and  when  they  faded,  and  looked  happier 
yet  in  the  bright  sprinklings  of  the  Spirit’s 
torch  at  parting,  Scrooge  had  his  eye  upon 
them,  and  especially  on  Tiny  Tim,  until  the 
last. 

By  this  time  it  was  getting  dark,  and 
snowing  pretty  heavily;  and  as  Scrooge  and 
the  Spirit  went  along  the  streets,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  roaring  fires  in  kitchens,  par- 
lours, and  all  sorts  of  rooms,  was  wonder- 
ful. Here,  tho  bickering  of  the  blare  show- 
ed preparations  for  a cosy  dinner,  with  hot 
plates  baking  through  and  through  before 
the  fire,  and  deep  red  curtains,  ready  to  be 
drawn  to  shut  out  cold  and  darkness.  There, 
all  the  children  of  the  house  were  running 
out  into  the  snow  to  meet  their  married  sis- 
ters, brothers,  cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  and 
be  the  first  to  greet  them.  Here,  again, 
were  shadows  on  the  window -blind  of  guests 
assembling ; and  there  a group  of  handsome 
girls,  all  hooded  and  furbooted , and  all 
chattering  at  once,  tripped  lightly  off  to 
some  near  neighbour's  house ; where , woe 
upon  the  single  man  who  saw  them  enter  — 
artful  witches;  well  they  knew  it  — in  a 
glow  1 

But  if  you  had  judged  from  the  numbers 
of  people  on  their  way  to  friendly  gather- 
ings, you  might  have  thought  that  no  one 
was  at  home  to  give  them  welcome  when 
they  got  there,  instead  of  every  house  ex- 
erting company,  and  piling  up  its  fires 
alf-cnimney  high.  Blessings  on  it,  how 
the  Ghost  exulted  1 How  it  bared  its  breadth 
of  breast,  and  opened  its  capacious  palm, 
and  floated  on,  outpouring,  with  a generous 
hand , its  bright  and  harmless  mirth  on 
everything  within  its  reach ! The  very  lamp- 
lighter, who  ran  on  before  dotting  the  dusky 
street  with  specks  of  light,  and  who  was 
dressed  to  spend  the  evening  -somewhere, 
laughed  out  loudly  as  the  Spirit  passed: 
though  little  kenned  the  lamp-lighter  that  he 
had  any  company  but  Christmas  1 

And  now,  without  a word  of  warning 
from  the  Ghost,  they  stood  upon  a bleak 
and  desert  moor,  where  monstrous  masses 
of  rude  stone  were  cast  about,  as  though  it 
i were  the  burial-place  of  giants;  and  water 
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spread  itself  wheresoever  it  listed  — or  would 
have  done  so,  but  for  the  frost  that  held  it 
prisoner;  and  nothing  grew  but  moss  and 
furze,  and  coarse,  rank  grass.  Down  in 
the  west  the  setting  sun  had  left  a streak 
of  fiery  red,  which  glared  upon  the  deso- 
lation for  an  instant,  like  a sullen  eye,  and 
frowning  lower,  lower,  lower  yet,  was  lost 
in  the  thick  gloom  of  darkest  night. 

‘What  place  is  this?'  asked  Scrooge. 

‘A  place  where  Miners  live,  who  labour 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,’  returned  the 
Spirit-  ‘But  they  know  me.  See!’ 

A light  shone  from  the  window  of  a hut, 
and  swiftly  they  advanced  towards  it.  Pass- 
ing through  the  wall  of  mud  and  stone,  they 
found  a cheerful  company  assembled  round 
a glowing  fire.  An  old,  old  man  and  wo- 
man, with  their  children  and  their  children's 
children , and  another  generation  beyond 
that,  all  decked  out  gaily  in  their  holiday 
attire.  The  old  man,  in  a voice  that  sel- 
dom rose  above  the  howling  of  the  wind 
upon  the  barren  waste,  was  singing  them  a 
Christmas  song ; it  had  been  a very  old  song 
when  he  was  a boy ; and  from  time  to  time 
they  all  joined  in  the  chorus.  So  surely  as 
they  raised  their  voices,  the  old  man  got 
quite  blithe  and  loud ; and  so  surely  as  they 
stopped,  his  vigour  sank  again. 

The  Spirit  did  not  tarry  here,  but  bade 
Scrooge  hold  his  robe,  and  passing  on  above 
the  moor,  sped  whither?  Not  to  sea?  To 
sea.  To  Scrooge’s  horror,  looking  baek, 
* he  saw  the  last  of  the  land,  a frightful 
range  of  rocks,  behind  them;  and  his  cars 
were  deafened  by  the  thundering  of  water, 
as  it  rolled,  and  roared,  and  raged  among 
the  dreadful  caverns  it  had  worn,  and  fiercely 
tried  to  undermine  the  earth. 

Built  upon  a dismal  reef  of  sunken  rocks, 
some  league  or  so  from  shore,  on  which  the 
waters  chafed  and  dashed,  the  wild  year 
through,  there  stood  a solitary  light-house. 
Great  heaps  of  sea-weed  clung  to  its  base, 
and  storm-birds  — born  of  the  wind  one 
might  suppose,  as  sea-weed  of  the  water 
— rose  and  fell  about  it,  like  the  waves 
they  skimmed. 

But  even  here,  two  men  who  watched 
the  light  had  made  a fire,  that  through  the 
loophole  in  the  thick  stone  wall  shed  out  a 
ray  of  brightness  on  the  awful  sea.  Joining 
their  horny  hands  over  the  rough  table  at 
which  they  sat,  they  wished  each  other 
Merry  Christmas  in  tneir  can  of  grog;  and 
one  of  them:  the  elder,  too,  with  his  face 
ail  damaged  and  scarred  with  hard  weather, 
as  the  figure-head  of  an  old  ship  might  be: 
■truck  up  a sturdy  song  that  was  like  a 
Gale  in  itself. 


Again  the  Ghost  sped  on,  above  the  black 
and  heaving  sea  — on,  on  — until,  being 
far  away,  as  he  told  Scrooge,  from  any 
shore,  they  lighted  on  a ship.  They  stood 
beside  tho  helmsman  at  the  wheel,  the  look- 
I out  in  the  bow,  the  officers  who  had  the 
watch ; dark,  ghostly  figures  in  their  several 
stations;  but  every  man  among  them  hum- 
med a Christmas  tunc,  or  had  a Christmas 
thought,  or  spoke  below  his  breath  to  his 
companion  of  some  by-gone  Christmas  Day, 
with  homeward  hopes  belonging  to  it.  And 
every  man  on  board,  waking  or  sleeping, 
good  or  bad,  had  had  a kinder  word  for 
another  on  that  day  than  on  any  day  in  the 
year;  and  had  shared  to  some  extent  in  its 
festivities;  and  had  remembered  those  he 
cared  for  at  a distance,  and  had  known  that 
they  delighted  to  remember  him. 

It  was  a great  surprise  to  Scrooge,  while 
listening  to  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  and 
thinking  what  a solemn  thing  it  was  to  move 
on  through  the  lonely  darkness  over  an  un- 
known abyss,  whose  depths  were  secrets  as 
profound  as  Death : it  wwi  a great  surprise 
to  Scrooge,  while  thus  engaged,  to  hear  a 
hearty  laugh.  It  was  a much  greater  sur- 
prise to  Scrooge  to  recognise  it  as  his  own 
nephew’s,  and  to  find  himself  in  a bright, 
dry,  gleaming  room,  with  the  Spirit  stand- 
ing smiling  by  his  side,  and  looking  at  that 
same  nephew  with  approving  affability! 

‘Ha,  ha!’  laughed  Scrooge’s  nephew.  ‘Ha, 
ha,  ha!’ 

If  you  should  happen,  by  any  unlikely 
chance,  to  know  a man  more  blest  in  a 
laugh  than  Scrooge's  nephew,  all  I can  say 
is,  i should  like  to  know  him  too.  Intro- 
duce him  to  me,  and  I ’ll  cultivate  bis  ac- 
quaintance. 

It  is  a fair,  even-handed,  noble  adjustment 
of  things,  that  while  there  is  infection  in 
disease  and  sorrow,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  irresistibly  contagious  as  laughter 
and  good-humour.  When  Scrooge’s  nephew 
laughed  in  this  way : holding  his  sides,  roll- 
ing his  head,  and  twisting  his  face  into  the 
most  extravagant  contortions : Scrooge’s 

niece,  by  marriage,  laughed  aa  heartily  as 
he.  And  their  assembled  friends  being  not 
a bit  behindhand,  roared  out,  lustily. 

‘Ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !' 

‘He  said  that  Christmas  was  a humbug, 
as  I live!’  cried  Scrooge’s  nephew.  ‘He 
believed  it  tool’ 

‘More  shame  for  him,  Fred  I'  said  Scroo- 
ge’s niece,  indignantly.  Bless  those  women ; 
they  never  do  anything  by  halves.  They 
are  always  in  earnest. 

She  was  very  pretty:  exceedingly  pretty. 
With  a dimpled,  surprised-looking,  capital 
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face;  a ripe  little  mouth,  that  seemed  made 
to  be  kissed  — as  no  doubt  it  was ; all  kinds 
of  good  little  dots  about  her  chin,  that  melt- 
ed into  one  another  when  she  laughed;  and 
the  sunniest  pair  of  eyes  you  ever  saw  in 
any  little  creature's  head.  Altogether  - she 
was  what  you  would  have  called  provoking, 
you  know;  but  satisfactory,  too.  Oh,  per- 
fectly satisfactory! 

*Ile  ’s  a comical  old  fellow,’  said  Scroo- 
ge’s nephew,  ‘that  's  the  truth;  and  not  so 
pleasant  as  he  might  be.  However,  his 
offences  carry  their  own  punishment,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  him.’ 

‘1  'm  sure  he  is  very  rich,  Fred,’  hinted 
Scrooge’s  niece.  ‘At  least  you  always  tell 
me  so.' 

‘What  of  that,  mv  dear!’  said  Scrooge’s 
nephew.  ‘His  wealth  is  of  no  use  to  him. 
He  don’t  do  any  good  with  it.  He  don’t 
make  himself  comfortable  with  it.  He  hasn’t 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  — ha,  ha,  ha! 
— that  he  is  ever  going  to  benefit  Us  with  it  ’ 

‘I  have  no  patience  with  him,’  observed 
Scrooge’s  niece.  Scrooge’s  niece’s  sisters, 
and  all  the  other  ladies,  expressed  the  same 
opinion. 

‘Ob,  1 have!’  said  Scrooge’s  nephew.  ‘I 
am  sorry  for  him ; I couldn't  be  angry  with 
him  if  1 tried.  Who  suffers  by  his  ill  whims? 
Himself,  always.  Here,  ho  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  dislike  us.  and  he  won't  come  and 
dine  with  us.  What  ’s  the  consequence? 
He  don’t  lose  much  of  a dinner.’ 

‘Indeed,  I think  he  loses  a very  good 
dinner,’  interrupted  Scrooge’s  niece.  Every- 
body else  said  the  same,  and  they  must  be 
nllowed  to  have  been  competent  judges,  be- 
cause they  had  just  had  dinner;  and,  with 
the  dessert  upon  the  table , were  clustered 
round  the  fire,  by  lamplight. 

‘Well  1 I am  very  glad  to  hear  it,’  said 
Scrooge’s  nephew,  ‘because  1 haven't  any 
great  faith  m these  young  housekeepers. 
What  do  you  sav.  Topper?' 

Topper  had  clearly  got  his  eye  upon  one 
of  Scrooge’s  niece’s  sisters,  for  he  answered 
that  a bachelor  was  a wretched  outcast, 
who  had  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Whereat  Scrooge's  niece’s 
sister  — the  plump  one  with  the  lace  tucker: 
not  the  one  with  the  roses  — hlushed. 

‘Do  go  on,  Fred’,  said  Scrooge’s  niece, 
clapping  her  hands,  ‘He  never  finishes 
what  he  begins  to  say  I He  is  such  a ridi- 
culous fellow  r 

Scrooge's  nephew  revelled  in  another 
laugh,  and  ns  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  infection  off;  though  the  plump  sister 
tried  hard  to  do  it  with  aromatic  vine- 
gar; his  example  was  unanimously  followed. 


‘1  was  only  going  to  say,’  said  Scrooge’s 
nephew,  ‘that  the  consequence  of  his  talcing 
a dislike  to  us,  and  not  making  merry  with 
us,  is,  as  I think,  that  he  loses  some  pleas- 
ant moments,  which  could  do  him  no  narm. 
I am  sure  he  loses  pleasanter  companions 
than  ho  can  find  in  nis  own  thoughts,  ei- 
ther in  his  mouldy  old  office,  or  his  dusty 
chambers.  I mean  to  give  him  the  same 
chance  every  year,  whether  he  likes  it  or 
not,  for  I pity  him.  He  may  rail  at  Christ- 
mas till  he  dies,  but  he  can't  help  thinking 
better  of  it  — I defy  him  — if  lie  finds  me 
going  there,  in  good  te  mper,  year  after  year, 
and  saying  Uncle  Scrooge,  how  arc  you? 
If  it  only  puts  him  in  the  vein  to  leave  his 
poor  clerk  fifty  pounds,  that  's  something; 
and  I think  I shook  him,  yesterday.' 

It  was  their  turn  to  laugh  now,  at  the 
notion  of  his  shaking  Scrooge.  Hut  being 
thoroughly  good-natured,  and  not  much  car- 
ing what  they  laughed  at,  so  that  they 
laughed  at  any  rate,  he  encouraged  them  in 
their  merriment,  and  passed  the  bottle,  joy- 
ously. 

After  tea,  they  had  some  music.  For 
they  were  a musical  family,  and  knew  what 
they  were  about,  when  they  sung  a Glee 
or  Catch,  I can  assure  you:  especially  Top- 
per, who  could  growl  away  in  the  bass  like 
a good  one,  and  never  swell  the  large  veins 
in  his  forehead,  or  get  red  in  the  face  over 
it.  Scrooge’s  niece  played  well  upon  the 
harp;  and  played  among  other  tunes  a simple 
little  air  (a  mere  nothing:  you  might  learn 
to  whistle  it  in  two  minutes),  which  had 
been  familiar  to  the  child  who  fetched 
Scrooge  from  the  boarding  school , as  he 
had  been  reminded  by  the  Ghost  of  Christ- 
mas Past.  When  this  strain  of  music 
sounded,  all  the  things  that  Ghost  had 
shown  him,  came  upon  his  mind:  he  sof- 
tened more  and  more;  and  thought  that  if 
he  could  have  listened  to  it  often,  years 
ago,  he  might  have  cultivated  the  kind- 
nesses of  life  for  his  own  happiness  with 
his  own  hands,  witliout  resorting  to  tho 
sexton’s  spade  that  buried  .Jacob  Marley. 

Hut  they  didn't  devote  the  whole  evening 
to  music.  After  a while  they  played  at 
forfeits;  for  it  is  good  to  be  children  some- 
times, and  never  better  than  at  Christinas, 
when  its  mighty  Founder  was  a child  him- 
self. Stop!  There  was  first  a game  at 
blindnmn’s  buff.  Of  course  there  was. 
And  1 no  more  believe  Topper  was  really 
blind  than  I believe  he  had  eyes  in  his 
boots.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  was  a done 
thing  between  him  and  Scrooge's  nephew: 
and  that  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present 
knew  it.  The  way  he  went  after  that 
37 
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plump  sister  in  the  lace  tucker,  was  an 
outrage  on  the  credulity  of  human  nature. 
Knocking  down  the  fire-irons,  tumbling 
over  the  chair^,  bumping  up  against  the 
piano,  smothering  himself  among  the  cur- 
tains, wherever  she  went,  there  went  he. 
He  always  knew  where  the  plump  sister 
was.  He  wouldn’t  catch  anybody  else  If 
you  hail  fallen  up  against  him,  as  some  of 
them  did,  and  stood  there;  he  would  have 
made  a feint  of  endeavouring  to  seize  you, 
which  would  have  been  an  affront  to  your 
understanding:  and  would  instantly  have 
sidled  off  in  tho  direction  of  the  plump  sis- 
ter. She  otlen  cried  out  that  it  wasn’t 
fair;  and  it  really  was  not.  But  when  at 
last,  he  caught  her;  when,  in  spite  of  all 
her  silken  rustlings,  and  her  rapid  flutter- 
ings  past  him,  he  got  her  into  a corner 
whence  there  was  no  escape ; then  his  con- 
duct was  the  most  execrable.  For  his  pre- 
tending not  to  know  her;  his  pretending 
that  it  was  necessary  to  touch  her  head- 
dress, and  further  to  assure  himself  of  her 
identity  by  pressing  a certain  ring  upon  her  j 
finger,  and  a certain  chain  about  her  neck;  ; 
was  vile,  monstrous!  No  doubt  she  told  j 
him  her  opinion  of  it,  when  another  blind-  : 
man  being  in  office,  they  were  so  verv  con-  1 
fidential  together,  behind  the  curtains. 

Scrooge's  niece  was  not  one  of  the  blind- 
man's  buff  party,  but  was  made  comfortable 
with  a large  chair  and  a footstool,  in  a 
snug  corner,  where  the  Ghost  and  Scrooge 
were  close  behind  her.  But  she  joined  in 
the  forfeits,  and  loved  her  love  to  admira- 
tion with  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Likewise  at  the  game  of  How,  When,  and 
Where,  she  was  very  great,  and  to  the  se- 
cret joy  of  Scrooge’s  nephew,  beat  her  sis- 
ters hollow:  though  they  were  sharp  girls 
too,  as  Topper  could  have  told  you.  There 
might  have  been  twenty  people  there,  young 
and  old,  but  they  all  played,  and  so  diu 
Scrooge;  for,  wholly  forgetting  in  the  in- 
terest he  had  in  what  was  going  on,  that 
his  voice  made  no  sound  in  their  ears,  he 
sometimes  came  out  with  his  guess  quite 
loud,  and  very  often  guessed  right,  too;  for 
the  sharpest  needle,  best  Whitechapel,  war- 
ranted not  to  cut  in  the  eye,  was  not  sharp- 
er than  Scrooge:  blunt  as  he  took  it  in  | 
his  bead  to  be. 

The  Ghost  was  greatly  pleased  to  find 
hint  in  this  mood,  and  'looked  upon  him 
with  such  favour  that  ho  begged  like  a boy 
to  be  allowed  to  stay  until  the  guests  dc-  ' 
parted.  But  this  tho  Spirit  said  could  not 
be  done. 

‘Here  ’s  a new  game’,  said  Scrooge,  j 
‘Ono  half  hour,  Spirit,  only  oner 


It  was  a Game  called  Yes  and  No,  where 
Scrooge's  nephew  had  to  think  of  some- 
thing, and  the  rest  must  find  out  wlmt;  he 
only  answering  to  their  questions  yes  or 
no  ns  the  case  was.  The  brisk  fire  of 
questioning  to  which  he  was  exposed,  elicit- 
ed from  him  that  he  was  thinking  of  an 
animal,  a live  animal,  rather  a disagreeable 
animal , a savage  animal , an  animal  that 
growled  and  grunted  sometimes,  and  talked 
sometimes,  and  lived  in  London,  and  walk- 
ed about  the  streets,  and  wasn’t  made  a 
show  of,  and  wasn't  led  by  anybody;  and 
didn't  live  in  a menagerie,  and  was  never 
killed  in  a market,  and  was  not  a horse, 
or  an  ass,  or  a cow,  or  a bull,  or  a tiger, 
or  a dog,  or  n pig,  or  a cat,  or  a bear. 
At  every  fresh  question  that  was  put  to 
him,  this  nephew  burst  into  a fresh  roar  of 
laughter;  and  was  so  inexpressibly  tickled, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  get  up  off  the  sofa  and 
stamp.  At  last  the  plump  sister,  falling 
into  a similar  state,  cried  out: 

‘I  have  found  it  out!  I know  what  it 
is  ‘Fred ! I know  what  it  is  I* 

‘What  is  it?’  cried  Fred. 

‘It  's  your  Uncle  Scro-o-o-o-oge !’ 

Which  it  certainly  was.  Admiration 
was  the  universal  sentiment,  though  some 
objected  that  the  reply  to  ‘Is  it  a bear?' 
ought  to  have  been  ‘Yes;’  inasmuch  as  an 
answer  in  the  negative  was  sufficient  to 
have  diverted  their  thoughts  from  Mr. 
Scrooge,  supposing  they  had  ever  had  any 
tendency  that  way. 

‘He  has  given  us  plenty  of  merriment, 
I am  sure,’  said  Fred,  ‘and  it  would  be 
ungrateful  not  to  drink  bis  health.  Here 
is  a glass  of  mulled  wine  ready  to  our  hand 
at  the  moment;  and  I say  ‘Uncle  Scrooge!' 

‘Well!  Uncle  Scrooge!’  they  cried. 

‘A  Merry  Christmas  and  a happy  New 
Year  to  the  old  man,  whatever  he  is?  said 
Scrooge's  nephew.  ‘He  wouldn't  take  it 
from  me,  but  may  he  have  it,  nevertheless. 
Uncle  Scrooge  I’ 

Uncle  Scrooge  had  imperceptibly  become 
so  gay  ml  light  of  heart,  that  he  would 
have  pledged  the  unconscious  company  in 
return,  and  thanked  them  in  an  inaudible 
speech,  if  the  Ghost  had  given  him  time. 
But  the  whole  scene  passed  off  in  the  breath 
of  the  last  won!  spoken  by  his  nephew; 
and  he  and  the  Spirit  wore  again  upon  their 
travels. 

Much  they  saw,  and  far  they  went,  and 
many  homes  they  visited,  but  always  with 
a happy  end.  The  Spirit  stood  beside  sick 
beds,  and  they  were  cheerful;  on  foreign 
lands,  and  they  were  close  at  home;  by 
struggling  men,  and  they  were  patient  in 
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their  greater  hope;  by  poverty,  and  it  was 
rich.  In  alms-house,  hospital,  and  jail,  in 
misery’s  every  refuge,  where  vain  man  in 
his  little  brief  authority  had  not  made  fast 
the  door,  and  barred  the  Spirit  out,  he  left 
his  blessing,  and  taught  Scrooge  his  pre- 
cepts. 

It  was  a long  night,  if  it  were  only  a 
night;  but  Scrooge  had  his  doubts  of  this, 
because  the  Christmas  Holidays  appeared  to 
be  condensed  into  the  space  of  time  they 
passed  together.  It  was  strange,  too  that 
while  Scrooge  remained  unaltered  in  his 
outward  form,  the  Ghost  grew  older,  clear- 
ly older.  Scrooge  had  observed  this  change, 
but  never  spoke  of  it,  until  they  left  a chil- 
dren’s Twelfth  Night  party,  when,  looking 
at  the  Spirit  as  they  stood  together  in 
anopen  place,  he  noticed  that  its  hair  was  gray. 

‘Are  spirits’  lives  so  short?1  asked  Scrooge. 

‘My  life  upon  this  globe,  is  very  brief,’ 
replied  the  Ghost  ‘It  ends  to-night.’ 

•To-night!'  cried  Scrooge. 

‘To-night  at  midnight  Hark  1 Tho  time 
is  drawing  near.’ 

The  chimes  were  ringing  the  three  quar- 
ters past  eleven  at  that  moment. 

‘Forgive  mo  if  I am  not  justified  in  what 
I ask,’  said  Scrooge,  looking  intently  at  the 
Spirit's  robe,  ‘but  I see  something  strange, 
and  not  belonging  to  yourself,  protruding 
from  your  skirts.  Is  it  a foot  or  a claw!’ 

‘It  might  be  a claw,  for  the  flesh  there 
is  upon  it,’  was  the  Spirit’s  sorrowful  reply. 
‘Look  here.’ 

From  the  foldings  of  its  robe,  it  brought 
two  children;  wretched,  abject,  frightful, 
hideous,  miserable.  They  knelt  down  at 
its  feet,  and  clung  upon  the  outside  of  its 
garment. 

‘Oil,  Man ! look  here.  Look,  look,  down 
here!’  exclaimed  the  Ghost. 

They  were  a boy  and  girl.  Yellow, 
meagre,  ragged,  scowling,  wolfish ; but  pros- 
trate, too,  in  their  humility.  Where  grace- 
ful youth  should  have  filled  their  features 
out,  and  touched  them  with  its  freshest  tints, 
a stale  and  shrivelled  hand,  like  that  of 
age,  had  pinched,  and  twisted  them,  and 
pulled  them  into  shreds.  Where  angels 
might  have  sat  enthroned,  devils  lurked, 
ana  glared  out  menacing.  No  change,  no 
degradation,  no  perversion  of  humanity,  in 
any  grade,  through  all  the  mysteries  of  wonder- 
ful creation,  has  monsters  half  so  horrible  and 
dread. 

Scrooge  started  back,  appalled.  Having 
them  shown  to  him  in  this  way,  ho  tried 
to  say  they  were  fine  children,  but  the  words 
choked  themselves,  rather  than  be  parties 
to  a lie  of  such  enormous  magnitude. 


‘Spirit!  are  they  yours?1  Scrooge  could 
say  no  more. 

‘They  are  Man’s,’  said  the  Spirit,  look-  * 
ing  down  upon  them.  ‘And  they  cling  to 
me,  appealing  from  their  fathers.  This  boy 
is  Ignorance.  This  girl  is  Want.  Beware 
them  both , and  all  of  their  degree , but 
most  of  all  beware  this  boy,  for  on  his 
brow  I see  that  written  which  is  Doom,  un- 
less the  writing  be  erased.  Deny  it  I*  cried 
the  Spirit,  stretching  out  its  hand  towards 
the  city.  ‘Slander  those  who  tell  it  ye! 
Admit  it  for  your  factious  purposes,  and 
make  it  worse!  And  bide  the  cndl’ 

‘Have  they  no  refuge  or  resource  f cried 
Scrooge. 

•Are  there  no  prisons?’  said  the  Spirit, 
turning  on  him  for  the  last  time  with  his 
own  words.  ‘Are  there  no  work-houses?’ 

The  bell  struck  twelve 

Scrooge  looked  about  him  for  the  Ghost, 
and  saw  it  not.  As  the  last  stroke  ceased 
to  vibrate,  he  remembered  the  prediction  of 
old  Jacob  Marley,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
beheld  a solemn  v hantom,  draped  and  hood- 
ed, coming,  like  a mist  along  the  ground, 
towards  him. 

The  last  of  the  Spirits. 

The  Phantom  slowly,  gravely,  silently, 
approached.  When  it  came  near  him, 
Scrooge  bent  down  upon  his  knee;  for  in 
the  very  air  through  which  this  Spirit  mov- 
ed it  seemed  to  scatter  gloom  ami  mystery. 

It  was  shrouded  in  a deep  black  garment, 
which  concealed  its  head,  its  face,  its  form, 
and  left  nothing  of  it  visible  save  one  out- 
stretched hand.  But  for  this  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  detnch  its  figure  from  the 
night,  and  separate  it  from  the  darkness  by 
which  it  was  surrounded. 

He  felt  that  it  was  tall  and  stately  when 
it  came  beside  him,  and  that  its  mysterious 
presence  filled  him  with  a solemn  dread. 
He  knew  no  more,  for  tho  Spirit  neither 
spoke  nor  moved. 

‘I  am  in  the  presence  of  the  Ghost  of 
Christmas  Yet  To  Come?’  said  Scrooge. 

The  Spirit  answered  not,  but  pointed 
downward  with  its  hand. 

‘You  are  about  to  show  me  shadows  of 
the  things  that  have  not  happened,  but  will 
happen  in  the  timo  before  us ,’  Scrooge 
pursued.  ‘Is  that  so,  Spirit?’ 

The  upper  portion  of  the  garment  was 
contracted  for  an  instant  in  its  folds,  as  if 
the  Spirit  had  inclined  its  head.  That  was 
the  only  answer  he  received. 

Although  well  used  to  ghostly  company 
by  this  time,  Scrooge  feared  the  silent  shape 
so  much  that  his  legs  trembled  beneath  him, 
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and  he  found  that  he  could  hardly  stand 
when  he  prepared  to  follow  it.  The  Spirit 
paused  u moment,  as  observing  his  con- 
dition, and  giving  him  time  to  recover. 

But  Scrooge  was  all  the  worse  for  this. 
It  thrilled  him  with  a vague  uncertain  hor- 
ror, to  know  that  behind  the  dusky  shroud 
there  were  ghostly  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
him,  while  be,  though  he  stretched  his  own 
to  the  utmost,  could  see  nothing  but  a spec- 
tral baud  and  one  great  heap  of  black. 

‘Ghost  of  the  Future!’  he  exclaimed,  ‘I 
fear  you  more  than  any  Spectre  1 have  seen. 
But,  as  1 know  your  purpose  is  to  do  mo 
good,  and  as  I hope  to  live  to  be  another 
man  from  what  I was,  I am  prepared  to 
bear  you  company,  and  do  it  with  a thank- 
ful heart.  Will  you  not  speak  to  me?’ 

It  gave  him  uo  reply.  The  hand  was 
pointed  straight  before  them. 

‘Lead  on!'  said  Scrooge.  ‘Lead  onl  The 
night  is  waning  fast,  and  it  is  precious  time 
to  me,  I know.  Lead  on,  Spirit  1' 

The  Phantom  moved  away  as  it  had  come 
towards  him.  Scrooge  followed  in  the  sha- 
dow of  its  dress,  which  bore  him  up,  he 
thought,  and  carried  him  along. 

They  scarcely  seemed  to  enter  the  city; 
for  the  city  rat  her  seemed  to  spring  up  about 
them,  and  encompass  them  of  its  own  act. 
But  there  they  were,  iu  the  heart  of  it;  on 
‘Change,  amongst  the  merchants;  who  hur- 
ried up  and  down,  and  chinked  the  money 
in  their  pockets,  and  conversed  in  groups, 
and  looked  at  their  watches,  and  trifled 
thoughtfully  with  their  great  gold  seals ; and 
so  forth,  as  Scrooge  had  seen  them  often. 

The  Spirit  stopped  beside  one  little  knot 
of  business  men.  Observing  that  the  hand 
wus  pointed  to  them,  Scrooge  advanced  to 
listen  to  their  talk. 

‘No,’  said  a great  fat  man  with  a mon- 
strous chin , '1  don’t  know  much  about  it, 
either  way.  I only  know  he  's  dead.’ 

‘When  did  lie  die?'  inquired  another. 

‘Last  night,  I believe.' 

‘Why,  what  was  the  matter  with  him?* 
asked  a third,  taking  a vast  quantity  of 
smilT  out  of  a very  large  snuff-box.  ‘I 
thought  he  'd  never  die.’ 

‘God  knows,’  said  the  first,  with  a yawn. 

‘What  has  he  done  with  his  money?’ 
asked  a red-faced  gentleman  with  a pen- 
dulous excrescence  on  the  end  of  his  nose, 
that  shook  iiko  the  gills  of  a turkey-cock. 

‘I  haven’t  heard,’  said  the  man  with  the 
large  chin,  yawning  again.  ‘Left  it  to  his 
Company,  perhaps.  lie  hasn’t  left  it  to  me. 
That  's  all  I know.’ 

This  pleasantry  was  received  with  a gt*- 
neral  laugh. 


‘It  's  likely  to  be  a very  cheap  funeral, 
said  the  same  speaker;  ‘for  upon  my  life 
I don't  know  of  anybody  to  go  to  it.  Sup- 
pose wo  make  up  a party  and  volunteer?’ 

‘I  don’t  mind  going  if  a lunch  is  pro- 
vided,' observed  tbe  gentleman  with  the 
excrescence  on  his  nose.  ‘But  1 must  be 
fed,  if  l make  one.’ 

Another  laugh. 

‘Well,  I am  the  most  disinterested  among 
you,  after  all,’  said  the  first  speaker,  ‘for  I 
never  wear  black  gloves,  ana  I never  eat 
lunch.  But  I ’ll  offer  to  go,  if  anybody  else 
will.  When  I come  to  think  of  it,  1 'm  not 
at  all  sure  that  I wasn’t  bis  most  particular 
friend ; for  wc  used  to  stop  and  speak  when- 
ever we  met.  Bye,  byer 

Speakers  and  listeners  strolled  away,  and 
mixed  with  other  groups.  Scrooge  knew 
the  men,  and  looked  towards  the  Spirit  for 
an  explanation. 

The  Phantom  glided  on  into  a street. 
Its  finger  pointed  to  two  persons  meeting. 
Scrooge  listened  again,  thinking  that  the 
explanation  might  lie  here. 

He  knew  these  men,  also,  perfectly.  They 
were  men  of  business:  very  wealthy,  anil 
of  great  importance.  He  bad  made  a point 
always  of  standing  well  in  their  esteem:  in 
a business  point  of  view,  that  is;  strictly 
in  a business  point  of  view. 

‘How  are  you?’  said  one. 

‘How  are  you?’  returned  the  other. 

‘Well!’  said  the  first.  ‘Old  Scratch  has 
got  his  own  at  last,  hey?’ 

‘So  I am  told,’  returned  the  second.  ‘Cold, 
isn’t  it?’ 

‘Seasonable  for  Christmas  time.  You  're 
not  a skaiter,  I suppose?' 

‘No.  No.  Something  else  to  think  of. 
Good  morning!’ 

Not  another  word.  That  was  their  meet- 
ing, their  conversation,  and  their  parting. 

Scrooge  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  sur- 
prised that  the  Spirit  should  attach  import- 
ance to  conversations  apparently  so  trivial: 
but  feeling  assured  that  they  must  have 
some  hidden  purpose , he  set  himself  to 
consider  what  it  was  likely  to  be.  They 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  death  of  Jacob , bis  old 
partner,  for  that  was  Past,  and  thia  Ghost’s 
province  was  the  Future.  Nor  could  he 
think  of  any  one  immediately  connected  with 
himself,  to  whom  he  could  apply  them. 
But  nothing  doubting  that  to  whomsoever 
they  applied  they  had  some  latent  moral 
for  his  own  improvement,  he  resolved  to 
treasure  up  every  word  he  heard,  and  every- 
thing he  saw;  and  especially  to  observe 
the  shadow  of  himself  when  it  appeared. 
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For  he  had  an  expectation  that  the  conduct 
of  his  future  self  would  give  him  the  clue 
he  missed,  and  would  render  the  solution 
of  these  riddles  easy. 

lie  looked  about  in  that  very  place  for 
his  own  image:  but  another  man  stood  in 
his  accustomed  corner,  and  though  the 
clock  pointed  to  his  usual  time  of  day  for 
being  there,  he  saw  no  likeness  of  himself 
among  the  multitudes  that  poured  in  through 
the  Porch.  It  gave  him  little  surprise,  how- 
ever; for  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind 
a change  of  life,  and  thought  and  hoped 
he  saw  his  newborn  resolutions  carried  out 
in  this. 

Quiet  and  dark , beside  him  stood  the 
Phantom,  with  its  outstretched  hand.  When 
he  roused  himself  from  his  thoughtful  i|uest, 
he  fancied  from  the  turn  of  the  hand , and 
its  situation  in  reference  to  himself,  that  the 
Unseen  Eyes  wen;  looking  at  him  keenly. 
It  made  him  shudder,  and  feel  very  cold. 

They  left  the  busy  scene,  and  went  into 
an  obscure  part  of  the  town,  where  Scrooge 
had  never  penetrated  before,  although  lie 
recognised  its  situation,  and  its  bad  repute. 
The  ways  were  foul  and  narrow:  the  shops 
and  houses  wretched;  the  people  half-naked, 
drunken , slipshod , ugly.  Alleys  and  arch- 
ways, like  so  many  cesspools,  disgorged 
their  offences  of  smell,  and  dirt,  and  life, 
upon  the  straggling  streets;  and  the  whole 
quarter  reeked  with  crime,  with  filth,  and 
misery. 

Far  in  this  den  of  infamous  resort,  there 
was  a low-browed,  beetling  shop,  below  a 
pent-house  roof,  where  iron,  old  rags,  hot- 
ties,  bones,  and  gryasy  offal,  were  nought. 
Upon  the  floor  within,  were  piled  up  heaps 
of  rusty  keys,  nails,  chains,  hinges,  files, 
scales,  weights,  and  refuse  iron  of  all  kinds. 
Secrets  that  few  would  like  to  scrutinise 
were  bred  and  hidden  in  mountains  of  un- 
seemly rags,  masses  of  corrupted  fat,  and 
sepulchres  of  bones.  Sitting  in  among  the 
wares  he  dealt  in,  by  a charcoal-stove,  made 
of  old  bricks , was  a gray-haired  rascal, 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age;  who  bad 
screened  himself  front  the  cold  air  without, 
by  a frousy  curtaining  of  miscellaneous 
tatters,'  hung  upon  a line;  and  smoked  his 
pipe  in  all  the  luxury  of  calm  retirement. 

Scrooge  and  the  Phantom  came  into  the 
presence  of  this  man,  just  as  a woman  with 
a heavy  bundle  slunk  into  the  shop.  Hut 
she  had  scarcely  entered,  when  another 
woman,  similarly  laden,  came  in  too;  and 
she  was  closely  followed  by  a man  in  faded 
black,  who  was  no  less  startled  by  the  sight 
of  them , than  they  had  been  upon  the  re- 
cognition of  each  other.  After  a short  pe- 


riod of  blank  astonishment,  in  which  the 
old  man  with  the  pipe  had  joined  them, 
they  all  three  burst  into  a laugh. 

‘Let  the  char  woman  alone  to  be  the 
first  1'  cried  she  who  had  entered  first. 
‘Let  the  laundress  alone  to  be  the  second; 
and  let  the  undertaker’s  man  alone  to  be 
the  third.  Look  here,  old  Joe,  here  's  a 
chancel  If  we  haven't  all  three  met  here 
without  meaning  it  I’ 

‘You  couldn’t  have  met  in  a better  place,’ 
said  old  Joe,  removing  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth.  ‘Come  into  the  parlour.  You  were 
made  free  of  it  long  ago , you  know ; and 
the  other  two  an’t  • strangers.  Stop  till  I 
shut  the  door  of  the  shop.  Ah!  How  it 
skreeks!  There  an’t  such  a rusty  bit  of 
metal  in  the  place  as  its  own  hinges,  I be- 
lieve; and  I 'm  sure  there  's  no  such  old 
bones  here,  as  mine.  11a,  ha!  We  're  all 
suitable  to  our  calling,  we  're  well  matched. 
Come  into  the  parlour.  Come  into  the 
parlour.’ 

The  parlour  was  the  space  behind  the 
screen  of  rags.  The  old  man  raked  the 
fire  together  with  an  old  stair-rod,  and  hav- 
ing trimmed  his  smoky  lamp  (Tor  it  was 
night),  with  the  stein  of  his  pipe,  put  it  in 
his  mouth  again. 

While  he  did  this,  the  woman  who  had 
already  spoken  threw  the  bundle  on  the 
floor  and  sat  down  in  a flaunting  manner 
on  a stool;  crossing  her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  and  looking  with  a bold  defiance  at 
the  other  two. 

‘What  odds  then!  What  odds,  Mrs.  Dil- 
j her?’  said  the  woman.  ‘Every  person  has 
a right  to  take  care  of  themselves.  He  al- 
ways did !’ 

‘That’s  true,  indeed!'  said  the  laundress. 
‘No  man  more  so.’ 

‘Why,  then,  don’t  stand  staring  as  if  you 
was  afraid,  woman;  who  ’s  the  wiser?  We 
’re  not  going  to  pick  holes  in  each  other’s 
coats,  I suppose?' 

•No,  indeed!'  said  Mrs.  Dilber  and  the 
man  together.  ‘We  should  hope  not.’ 

‘Very  well,  then!'  cried  the  woman. 
‘That’s  enough.  Who  's  the  worse  for  the 
loss  of  a few  things  like  these?  Not  a deed 
man,  I suppose.’ 

‘No,  indeed,’  said  Mrs.  Dilber,  laughing. 

‘If  he  wanted  to  keep  'em  after  he  was 
dead,  a wicked  old  screw,’  pursued  the  wo- 
man, ‘why  wasn’t  he  natural  in  his  life-time? 
If  he  hnd  been,  he  *d  have  had  somebody 
to  look  after  him  when  he  was  struck  with 
Death,  instead  of  lying  gasping  out  his  lust 
there,  alone  by  himself’ 

‘It  'a  the  truest  won!  that  ever  was  spoke,' 
said  Mrs.  Dilber.  ‘It 's  a judgment  on  him.’ 
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‘I  wish  it  was  n little  heavier  one,’  rc-  1 
plied  the  woman ; ‘and  it  should  have  been, 
vou  may  depend  upon  it,  if  I could  have 
laid  my  bands  on  anything  else.  Open  that 
bundle,  old  Joe,  and  let  me  know  the  value 
of  it.  Speak  out  plain.  I *m  not  afraid  to 
be  the  first,  nor  afraid  for  them  to  see  it.  ' 
We  knew  pretty  well  that  we  were  helping 
ourselves,  before  wc  .met  hero,  I believe. 
It ’s  no  sin.  Open  the  bundle,  Joe.’ 

But  the  gallantry  of  her  friends  would 
not  allow  of  this ; nnd  tho  mun  in  faded  I 
black,  mounting  tho  breach  first,  produced 
Ais  plunder.  It  was  not  extensive.  A seal 
or  two,  a pencil-case,  a pair  of  sleeve-but- 
tons, nnd  a brooch  of  no  great  value,  were 
all.  They  were  severally  examined  and  ap- 
raised  by  old  Joe,  who  chalked  the  sums 
e was  disposed  to  give  for  each  upon  the 
wall,  and  added  them  up  into  a total  when 
he  found  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
come. 

‘That ’s  your  account,’  said  Joe,  ‘and  I 
wouldn’t  givo  another  sixpence,  if  I was  to 
be  boiled  for  not  doing  it.  Who  ’s  next?’ 

Mrs.  Dilbcr  was  next.  Sheets  and  towels, 
a little  wearing  apparel,  two  old-fashioned 
silver  tea-spoons,  a pair  of  sugar-tongs,  and 
a few  boots,  ller  account  was  stated  on 
the  wall  in  the  same  manner. 

‘I  always  give  too  much  to  ladies.  It  ’s 
a weakness  of  mine,  and  that  ’s  the  way  I 
ruin  myself,’  said  old  Joe.  ‘That  ’s  your 
account.  If  you  asked  me  for  another  penny, 
and  made  it  an  open  question.  I ’d  repent  of 
being  so  liberal,  and  knock  off  half-a-crown.1 

‘And  now  undo  my  bundle,  Joe,’  said  tho 
first  woman. 

Joe  went  down  on  his  knees  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  opening  it,  and  hav- 
ing unfastened  a great  many  knots,  dragged 
out  a large  and  heavy  roll  of  some  dark 
stuff. 

‘What  do  you  call  this?’  said  Joe.  ‘Bed- 
curtains  1* 

‘Alii’  returned  the  woman,  laughing  and 
leaning  forward  on  her  crossed  arms.  ‘Bed- 
curtains  1’ 

‘You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  took  ’em 
down,  rings  and  all,  with  him  lying  there?’ 
said  Joe. 

‘Yes  I do,’  replied  tho  woman.  ‘Why 
not?’ 

‘You  were  bom  to  make  vour  fortune,’ 
aaid  Joe,  ‘and  vou  ’ll  certainly  do  it.’ 

‘I  certainly  shan’t  hold  my  hand,  when 
I can  get  anything  in  it  by  reaching  it  out, 
for  the  sake  of  such  a man  as  He  was,  I 
promise  you , Joe ,’  returned  the  woman 
coolly.  ‘Don’t  drop  that  oil  upon  the  blan- 
kets, now.' 


‘Ilia  blankets?’  asked  Joe. 

‘Whose  clse’s  do  you  think?’  replied  the 
woman.  ‘He  isn’t  likely  to  take  cold  with- 
out ’em,  I dare  say.’ 

‘I  hope  he  didn’t  die  of  anything  catch- 
ing? En?’  said  old  Joe,  stopping  in  his 
work,  and  looking  up. 

‘Don’t  you  be  afraid  of  that,’  returned 
the  woman.  *1  an’t  so  fond  of  his  com- 
pany that  I ’d  loiter  about  him  for  such 
things , if  he  did  Ah ! You  may  look 
through  that  shirt  till  your  eyes  ache;  but 
you  won’t  find  a hole  in  it,  nor  a thread- 
bare place.  It  ’s  the  best  he  had , and  a 
1 fine  one  too.  They  ’d  have  wasted  it,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  me.’ 

‘What  do  you  call  wasting  of  it?’  asked 
old  Joe. 

‘Putting  it  on  him  to  be  buried  in,  to  be 
sure replied  the  woman  with  a laugh. 
‘Somebody  was  fool  enough  to  do  it,  but  I 
took  if  off  again.  If  calico  an’t  good  enough 
for  such  a purpose,  it  isn’t  good  enough  lor 
anything.  It  ’s  quite  as  becoming  to  the 
body.  He  can’t  look  uglier  than  he  did  in 
that  one.’ 

Scrooge  listened  to  this  dialogue  in  horror. 
As  they  sat  grouped  about  their  spoil,  in 
the  scanty  light  afforded  by  the  old  man’s 
lamp,  ho  viewed  them  with  a detestation 
and  disgust,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
greater,  though  they  had  been  obscene  de- 
mons, marketing  the  corpse  itself. 

‘Ha,  ha!’  laughed  the  same  woman,  when 
old  Joe,  producing  a flannel  bag  with  money 
in  it,  told  out  their  several  gains  upon  the 
ground.  ‘This  is  the  end  of  it,  you  seel 
He  frightened  every  one  away  from  him 
when  lie  was  alive,  to  profit  us  when  he 
was  dead!  Ha,  ha,  ha!’ 

‘Spirit!’  said  Scrooge,  shuddering  from 
head  to  foot.  ‘1  see,  I see.  The  case  of 
this  unhappy  man  might  be  my  own.  My 
life  tends  that  way,  now.  Merciful  Heaven, 
what  is  this!’  , 

He  recoiled  in  terror,  for  tho  scene  had 
changed,  and  now  ho  almost  touched  a bed: 
a bare,  uncurtained  bed : on  which,  beneath 
a ragged  sheet,  there  lav  a something  cover- 
ed up,  which,  though  it  was  dumb,  announc- 
ed itself  in  awful  languago. 

The  room  was  very  dark,  too  dark  to  be 
observed  with  any  accuracy,  though  Scrooge 
glanced  round  it  in  obedience  to  a secret 
impulse,  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of 
room  it  was.  A pale  light,  rising  in  the 
outer  air,  fell  straight  upon  the  bed;  and 
on  it,  plundered  and  bereft,  unwatched, 
unwept,  uncared  for,  was  tlie  body  of 
this  man. 

Scrooge  glanced  towards  the  Phantom. 
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Its  steady  hand  was  pointed  to  the  head. 
The  cover  was  so  carelessly  adjusted  that 
the  slightest  raising  of  it,  the  motion  of  a 
finger  upon  Scrooge's  part,  would  have  dis- 
closed the  face.  He  thought  of  it,  felt 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  do,  and  longed 
to  do  it;  but  had  no  more  power  to  with- 
draw the  veil  than  to  dismiss  the  spectre 
at  his  side. 

Oh  cold,  cold,  rigid,  dreadful  Death,  set 
up  thine  altar  here,  and  dress  it  with  such 
terrors  as  thou  hast  at  thy  command:  for 
this  is  thy  dominion!  But  of  the  loved, 
revered,  and  honoured  head,  thou  canst  not 
turn  one  hair  to  thy  dread  purposes,  or 
make  one  feature  odious.  It  is  not  that 
the  hand  is  heavy  and  will  fall  down  when 
released;  it  is  not  that  the  heart  and  pulse 
are  still;  but  that  the  hand  was  open,  gene- 
rous, and  true;  the  heart  brave,  warm,  and 
tender;  and  the  pulse  a man's.  Strike, 
Shadow,  strike!  And  see  his  good  deeds 
springing  from  the  wound,  to  sow  the  world 
with  hfe  immortal! 

No  voice  pronounced  these  words  in 
Scrooge’s  ears,  and  yet  be  heard  them  when 
he  looked  upon  the  bed.  lie  thought,  if 
this  man  could  be  raised  up  now,  what 
would  be  bis  foremost  thoughts?  Avarice, 
hard  dealing,  griping  cares?  They  have 
brought  him  to  a- rich  end,  trulv! 

Ho  lay,  in  the  dark  empty  house,  with 
not  a man,  a woman,  or  a child,  to  say  be 
was  kind  to  me  in  this  or  that,  and  for  the 
memory  of  one  kind  word  I will  be  kind 
to  him.  A cat  was  tearing  at  the  door, 
and  there  was  a sound  of  gnawing  rals 
beneath  the  hearth-stone.  What  they  wanted 
in  the  room  of  death,  and  why  thev  were 
so  restless  and  disturbed,  Scrooge  did  not 
dure  to  think. 

‘Spirit!’  he  said,  ‘this  is  a fearful  place. 
In  leaving  it,  I shall  not  leave  its  lesson, 
trust  me.  Let  us  go!’ 

Still  the  Ghost  pointed  with  an  unmoved 
finger  to  the  head. 

‘I  understand  you,’  Scrooge  returned, 
‘and  I would  do  it,  if  I could  But  I have 
not  the  power,  Spirit.  I have  not  the 
power.’ 

Again  it  seemed  to  look  upon  him. 

•If  there  is  any  person  in  the  town,  who 
feels  emotion  caused  by  this  man's  death,’ 
said  Scrooge  quite  agonized,  ‘show  that 
person  to  me,  Spirit,  I beseech  jou!’ 

The  phantom  spread  its  dark  robe  be- 
fore him  for  a moment,  like  a wing;  and 
withdrawing  it,  revealed  a room  by  day- 
light, where  a mother  and  her  children 
were. 

She  was  expecting  some  one,  and  with 


anxious  eagerness;  for  she  walked  up  and 
down  the  room;  started  at  every  sound; 
looked  out  from  the  window;  glanced  at 
the  clock;  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  work  with 
her  needle . and  could  hardly  bear  the  voices 
of  the  children  in  their  play. 

At  length  the  long-expected  knock  was 
heard.  She  hurried  to  the  door,  and  met 
her  husband;  n man  whose  face  was  care- 
worn and  depressed,  though  ho  w;ys  young. 
There  was  a remarkable  expression  in  it 
now;  a kind  of  serious  delight  of  which  ho 
felt  ashamed,  and  which  ho  struggled  to 
repress. 

lie  sat  down  to  the  dinner  that  bail  been 
hoarding  for  him  by  the  fire;  and  when  she 
asked  him  faintly  what  news  (which  was 
not  until  after  a tong  silence),  ho  appeared 
embarrassed  how  to  answer. 

‘Is  it  good,'  she  said,  ‘or  bad?’  — to  help 
him. 

‘Bad,’  he  answered. 

‘We  are  quito  ruined?1 

‘No.  There  is  hope  yet,  Caroline.’ 

‘If  he  relents,’  she  said,  amazed,  ‘there 
is!  Nothing  is  past  ho]£,  if  such  a miracle 
has  happened.’ 

‘He  is  past  relenting,’  said  her  husband. 
‘He  is  dead.’ 

She  was  a mild  and  patient  creature  if 
her  face  spoke  truth;  but  she  was  thankful 
in  her  soul  to  hear  it,  and  she  said  so, 
with  clasped  hands.  She  prayed  forgiveness 
the  next  moment,  and  was  sorry;  but  tho 
first  was  the  emotion  of  her  heart. 

‘What  the  half-drunken  woman  whom  I 
told  you  of  last  night,  said  to  me,  when  I 
tried  to  6ec  him  and  obtain  a week's  delay; 
and  what  I thought  was  a mere  excuse  to 
avoid  me;  turns  out  to  have  been  quite 
true.  He  was  not  only  very  ill,  but  dying, 
then.’ 

‘To  whom  will  our  debt  be  transferred?* 

‘I  don’t  know.  But  before  that  time  we 
shall  be  ready  with  the  money ; and  even 
though  we  were  not,  it  would  be  bad  for- 
tune indeed  to  Cud  so  merciless  a creditor 
in  his  successor.  We  may  sleep  to-night 
with  light  hearts,  Caroline!’ 

Yes.  Soften  it  as  they  would,  their  hearts 
wero  lighter.  The  children’s  faces,  hashed 
and  clustered  round  to  hear  what  they  so 
little  understood,  were  brighter;  and  it  was 
a happier  house  for  this  man’s  death!  The 
only  emotiou  that  the  Ghost  could  6how 
him,  caused  by  the  event,  was  one  of 
pleasure. 

‘Let  me  see  some  tenderness  connected 
with  a death,’  said  Scrooge;  ‘or  that  dark 
chamber.  Spirit,  which  we  left  just  now, 
will  bo  for  ever  present  to  me.’ 
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'Hie  Ghost  conducted  him  through  several 
streets  fumiliar  to  his  feet;  and  as  they  went 
along,  Scrooge  looked  here  and  there  to 
find  himself,  but  nowhere  was  he  to  be  seen. 
They  entered  poor  Bob  Cratchit’s  house; 
tile  dwelling  he  had  visited  before;  and  found 
the  mother  and  the  children  seated  round 
the  fire.  I 

Quiet.  Very  quiet.  The  noisy  little 
Cratehits  were  as  still  as  statues  in  one 
corner;  and  sat  looking  up  at  Peter,  who 
had  a book  before  him.  The  mother  and 
her  daughters  were  engaged  in  sewing.  But 
surely  they  were  very  quiet  1 . 

“And  lie  took  a child,  and  set  him  in 
the  midst  of  them.” 

’Where  hud  Scrooge  heard  those  words? 
lie  had  not  dreamed  them.  The  boy  must 
have  read  them  out,  as  he  and  the  Spirit 
crossed  the  threshold.  Why  did  he  not 
go  on? 

The  mother  laid  her  work  upon  the  table, 
and  put  her  hand  up  to  her  lace. 

‘The  colour  hurts  ray  eves,’  she  said. 

The  colour?  Ah,  poor  Tiny  Tim! 

•They  ’re  better  now  again.’  said  Crat- 
chit’s  wife.  'It  miles  them  weak  by  candle- 
light; and  1 wouldn’t  show  weak  eyes  to 
vuur  father  when  he  conies  home,  for  the 
world.  It  must  be  near  his  time.’ 

•Past  it  rather,’  Peter  answered,  shutting 
up  his  book.  ‘But  I think  he  ’s  walked  a 
little  slower  than  he  used,  these  tew  last 
evenings,  mother.’ 

They  were  very  quiet  again  At  last 
she  said,  and  in  a steady  cheerful  voice, 
that  only  faultered  once: 

‘I  have  known  him  walk  with  — I have 
known  him  walk  with  Tiny  Tim  upon  his 
shoulder,-  very  fast  indeed.’ 

‘And  so  have  I,’  cried  Peter.  ‘Often.’ 
•And  60  have  II’  exclaimed  another.  So 
had  all. 

‘But  he  was  very  light  to  carry;’  she 
resumed,  intent  upon  her  work,  ‘and  his 
father  loved  him  so,  that  it  was  no  trouble 

no  trouble.  And  there  is  your  father 

at  the  door  I’ 

She  hurried  out  to  meet  him;  and  little 
Bob  in  his  comforter  — he  had  need  of  it, 
poor  fellow  — came  in.  Ilia  tea  was  ready 
for  him  on  the  hob,  and  they  all  tried  who 
should  help  him  to  it  most.  Then  the  two 
young  Cratehits  got  upon  his  knees  and 
laid,  eacii  child  a little  cheek,  against  his 
face,  as  if  they  said,  ‘Don't  mind  it,  father. 
Don’t  be  gnevedt’ 

Bob  was  very  cheerful  with  them,  and 
spoke  pleasantly  to  all  the  family  He 
looked  at  the  work  upon  the  table,  and 
praised  the  industry  anu  speed  of  Mrs.  Crat- 


chit  and  the  girls.  They  would  be  done 
long  before  Sunday  he  said. 

‘Sunday!  You  went  to-day  then,  BobcrtV’ 
said  his  wife. 

‘Yes,  my  dear,'  returned  Bob.  ‘I  wish 
you  could  have  gone.  It  would  have  done 
you  good  to  see  how  green  a place  it  is. 
But  vou  ’ll  see  it  often.  1 promised  him 
that  I would  walk  there  on  a Sunday.  My 
little,  little  child  I'  cried  Bob.  ‘My  little 
child!’ 

He  broke  down  all  at  once.  He  couldn  t 
help  it.  If  he  could  have  helped  it,  he  and 
liia  child  would  have  been  farther  apart 
perhaps  than  they  were. 

He  left  the  room,  and  went  up  stairs  into 
the  room  above,  which  was  lighted  cheer- 
fully, and  hung  with  Christmas.  There  was 
a chair  set  close  beside  the  child,  and 
there  were  signs  of  some  one  having  been 
there,  lately.  Poor  Bob  sat  down  in  it, 
and  when  he  had  thought  a little  and  com- 
posed himself,  he  kissed  the  little  face.  He 
was  reconciled  to  what  had  happened,  aud 
went  down  again  quite  happy. 

They  drew  about  the  fire,  and  talked ; the 
girls  and  mother  working  still.  Boh  told 
them  of  the  extraordinary  kindness  of  Mr. 
Scrooge's  nephew,  whom  he  hail  scarcely 
seen  but  once,  and  who,  meeting  him  in 
the  street  that  dav,  and  seeing  that  he 
looked  a little  — ‘just  a little  down  you 
know”  said  Bob,  enquired  what  had  happen- 
ed to  distress  him.  ‘On  which,’  said  Bob, 
‘for  he  is  the  pleasantest-spoken  gentleman 
you  ever  heard,  I told  him.  ‘I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Cralchit,'  he  said,  ‘and 
heartily  sorry  for  your  good  wife.’  By  the 
bye,  how  he  ever  knew  that,  I don’t  know.' 

‘Knew  what,  my  dear?’ 

‘Why,  that  you  were  a good  wife,’  re- 
plied Bob. 

‘Everybody  knows  that!’  said  Peter. 

‘Very  well  observed,  mv  Jioyl’  cried  Bob. 
‘I  hope  they  do.  ‘Heartily  sorry,’  ho  said, 
‘for  your  good  wife.  If  I can  bo  of  ser- 
vice to  you  in  any  way,’  lie  said,  giving 
me  his  card,  ‘that  ’s  where  I live.  Pray 
come  to  me.’  Now,  it  wasn’t,’  cried  Bob, 
‘for  the  sake  of  anything  he  might  be  able 
to  do  for  us,  so  much  as  for  Iris  kind  wav, 
that  this  was  quite  delightful.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  he  had  known  our  Tiny  lim, 
and  felt  with  us.’ 

‘1  ’m  sure  he  ’s  a good  soull’  said  Mrs. 
Cratchit 

•Yon  would  be  surer  of  it,  ray  dear,  re- 
turned Bob,  ‘if  you  saw  and  spoke  to  him. 
I shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised,  mark  what 
I say,  if  he  got  Peter  a better  situation.’ 
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‘Only  hear  that,  Peter,'  said  Mrs.  j 
Cratchit. 

•And  theu,’  cried  one  of  the  girls,  ‘Peter 
will  be  keeping  company  with  some  one, 
and  setting  up  for  himself 

‘Get  along  with  you!’  retorted  Peter, 
grinning. 

‘It  's  just  aS"  likely  as  not,’  said  Bob, 
‘one  of  these  days;  though  there  ’s  plenty 
of  time  for  tliat,  my  dear.  But  however 
and  whenever  we  part  from  one  another,  1 
am  sure  we  shall  none  of  us  forget  poor 
Tiny  Tim  — shall  wo  — or  this  first  parting 
that  there  was  among  us?’ 

‘Never  father:’  cried  they  all. 

‘And  I know,’  said  Bob,  *1  know,  my 
dear,  that  when  we  recollect  how  patient 
and  how  mild  he  was;  although  he  was  a 
little,  little  child;  we  shall  not  <|uamd  easjjy 
among  ourselves,  and  forget  jioor  Tiny  Tim 
in  doing  it.' 

‘No,  never,  father!’  they  all  cried  again. 

‘I  am  very  happy,'  said  little  Bob,  ‘I  am 
very  happy!' 

Nlrs.  Cratchit  kissed  him,  his  daughter 
kissed  him,  the  two  young  Cratchits  kissed 
him,  and  Peter  and  himself  shook  hands. 
Spirit  of  'liny  Tim,  thy  childish  essence 
was  from  God! 

‘Spectre,’  said  Scrooge,  ‘something  in- 
forms me  that  our  parting  moment  is  at 
hand.  1 know  it,  but  I know  not  how. 
Tell  me  what  man  that  was  whom  we  saw 
lying  dead?' 

'The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Yet  To  Come 
conveyed  him,  as  before  — though  at  a dif- 
ferent time,  he  thought:  indeed,  there 

seemed  no  order  in  these  latter  visions,  save 
that  they  were  in  the  Future  — into  the  re- 
sorts of  business  men,  hnt  showed  him  not 
himself.  Indeed,  the  .Spirit  did  not  stay 
for  anything,  hut  went  straight  on,  as  to 
the  end  just  now  desired,  until  besought  by 
Scrooge  to  tarry  for  a moment. 

‘This  court,’  said  Scrooge,  ‘through  which 
we  hurry  now,  is  where  my  place  of  occu- 
pation is,  and  has  been  for  a length  of  time. 

1 see  the  house.  Let  me  behold  what  I 
shall  be,  in  days  to  come.’ 

The  Spirit  stopped ; the  hand  was  pointed 
elsewhere. 

‘The  house  is  yonder,’  Scrooge  exclaimed. 

• Whv  do  you  point  away?* 

The  inexorable  linger  underwent  no  change. 

Scrooge  hastened  to  the  window  of  bis 
office,  and  looked  in.  It  was  an  office  still, 
but  not  his.  The  furniture  was  not  the 
same,  and  the  figure  in  the  chair  wns  not 
himself.  The  Phantom  pointed  as  before. 

lie  joined  it  once  again,  and  wondering 
why  and  whither  he  had  gone,  accompanied 


it  until  they  reached  an  iron  gate.  He  paused 
to  look  round  before  entering. 

A churchyard.  Here,  then,  the  wretched 
man  whose  name  he  had  now  to  learn , lay 
underneath  the  ground.  It  was  a worthy 
place.  Walled  in  by  houses;  overrun  by  * 
grass  and  weeds,  the  growth  of  vegetation's 
death,  not  life;  choked  up  with  too  much 
burying;  fat  with  repleted  nppetite.  A 
worthy  place ! 

The  Spirit  stood  among  the  graves,  and 
pointed  down  to  One.  I(e  advanced  towards 
it  trembling.  The  Phantom  was  exactly  as 
it  had  been,  but  lie  dreaded  that  he  saw 
new  meaning  in  its  solemn  shape 

‘Before  I draw  nearer  to  that  stone  to 
which  you  point,’  said  Scrooge,  ‘answer  me 
one  question.  Are  these  the  shadows  of 
the  things  that  Will  be,  or  are  they  shadows 
of  the  tilings  that  May  be,  only?’ 

Still  the  Ghost  pointed  downward  to  the 
grave  by  which  it  stood. 

‘Men's  courses  will  foreshadow  certain 
ends,  to  which,  if  persevered  in,  they  must 
lead,'  said  Scrooge.  ‘But  if  the  courses  be 
departed  from,  the  etuis  will  change.  Say 
it  is  thns  with  what  you  show  me!' 

The  Spirit  was  immovable  as  ever. 
Scrooge  crept  towards  it,  trembling  as  he 
went;  and  fallowing  the  finger,  read  upon 
the  stone  of  the  neglected  grave  his  own 
name,  Ebknf.zkr  Scrooge. 

‘Am  / that  man  who  lay  upon  the  bed?' 
he  cried,  upon  his  knees. 

The  finger  pointer!  from  the  grave  to  him, 
and  back  again. 

‘No,  Spirit!  Oh  no,  tio!’ 

The  finger  still  was  there. 

‘Spirit!’  lie  cried,  tight  clutching  at  its 
robe,  ‘hear  me!  I am  not  the  man  I was. 

I will  not  be  the  niun  I must  have  been 
but  for  this  intercourse.  Why  show  me  this, 
if  I am  past  all  hope?' 

For  the  first  time  the  hand  appeared  to 
shake. 

‘Good  Spirit,’  lie  pursued,  as  down  upon 
the  ground  he  fell  before  it:  ‘Your  nature 
intercedes  for  me,  and  pities  me.  Assure 
tne  that  I yet  may  change  these  shadows 
you  have  shown  me,  by  an  altered  life.’ 

The  kind  hand  trembled 
‘I  will  honour  Christmas  in  my  heart,  and 
try  to  keep  it  all  the  year.  I will  live  in 
the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.  The 
Spirits  of  all  Three  shall  strive  within  me. 

I will  not  shut  out  the  lessons  that  they 
teach.  Oh,  tell  me  1 may  sponge  away  the 
writing  on  this  stone!’ 

In  liis  agony,  he  caught  the  spectral  hand. 
It  sought  to  free  itself,  but  he  was  strong 
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in  his  entreaty,  and  detained  it.  The  Spirit, 
stronger  yet,  repulsed  him. 

Holding  up  lua  hands  in  one  last  prayer 
to  have  bis  late  reversed,  he  saw  an  alter- 
ation in  the  Phantom's  hood  aud  dress.  It 
shrunk,  collapsed,  and  dwindled  down  into 
a bedpost. 

The  end  of  it. 

Yes!  and  the  bedpost  was  his  own.  The 
bed  was  his  own,  the  room  was  his  own. 
Best  and  happiest  of  all,  the  Time  before 
him  was  his  own,  to  make  amends  ini 

‘1  will  live  in  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future!’  Scrooge  repeated,  as  he  scrambled 
out  of  bed.  “The  Spirits  of  all  Three  shall 
strive  within  me.  Oh  Jacob  Marley!  Heaven, 
and  the  Christmas  Time  be  praised  for  this ! 
I say  it  on  my  knees,  old  Jacob;  on  my 
knees  P 

He  was  so  fluttered  and  so  glowing  with 
his  good  intentions,  that  his  broken  voice 
would  scarcely  answer  to  his  call  He  had 
been  sobbing  violently  in  his  conflict  with 
the  Spirit,  and  his  face  was  wet  with 
tears. 

‘They  are  not  torn  down,'  cried  Scrooge, 
folding  one  of  his  bed-curtains  in  his  arms, 
‘they  are  not  torn  down,  rings  aud  all. 
They  are  here:  I am  here:  the  shadows 
of  the  things  that  would  have  been,  may 
be  dispelled.  They  will  be.  I know  they 
will!’ 

Ilia  bands  were  busy  with  his  garments 
all  this  time:  turning  them  inside  out,  put- 
ting them  on  upside  down,  tearing  them, 
losing  them,  making  them  parties  to  «very 
kind  of  extravagance. 

‘I  don’t  kuow  what  to  do !’  cried  Scrooge, 
laughing  and  crying  in  the  same  breatn: 
and  making  a perfect  Loocodn  of  himself 
with  his  stockings.  T am  as  light  as  a feather, 
I am  as  happy  as  an  angel,  1 am  as  merry  as 
a school-boy.  I am  as  giddy  as  a drunken 
man.  A merry  Christmas  to  everybody! 
A happy  new  year  to  all  the  world  Hallo 
here!  Whoop!  Hallo!’ 

He  had  frisked  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  was  now  standing  there:  perfectly 
winded. 

“There  ’s  the  saucepan  that  the  gruel 
was  in!'  cried  Scrooge,  starting  off  again, 
and  frisking  round  the  fire-place.  ‘There  ’s 
the  door,  by  which  the  Ghost  of  Jacob 
Marley  entered!  There  's  the  corner  where 
the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present,  sat  I There 
'a  the  window  where  I saw  the  wandering 
Spirits!  It  ’s  all  right,  it  ’s  all  true,  it  all 
happened.  Ha  ha  ha!’ 

Really , for  a man  who  had  been  out  of 
practice  for  so  many  years,  it  was  a splen- 


did laugh,  a most  illustrious  laugh.  The 
lather  of  a long,  long,  line  of  brilliant 
laughs ! 

‘I  don’t  know  what  day  of  the  mouth  it 
is'.’  said  Scrooge.  ‘I  don't  know  how  long 
1 've  been  among  the  Spirits.  I don't  know 
anything.  I ’m  quite  a baby.  Never  mind. 
1 don't  care.  1 'a  rather  be'  a baby.  Hallo! 
Whoop!  Hallo  here!’ 

He  was  checked  in  his  transports  by  the 
churches  ringing  out  the  lustiest  peals  he 
had  ever  heard.  Clash,  clang,  hammer, 
ding,  dong,  bell.  Bell,  dong,  ding,  ham- 
mer, clang,  clash!  O,  glorious,  glorious! 

Running  to  the  window,  he  opened  it, 
and  put  out  his  head.  No  fog,  no  mist; 
clear,  bright,  jovial,  stirring,  cola,  piping  for 
the  blood  to  dance  to;  golden  sunlight: 
heavenly  sky;  Bweet  fresh  air;  merry  bells. 
Oh,  glorious,  glorious! 

‘What  's  to-day?’  cried  Scrooge,  calling 
downward  to  a boy  in  Sunday  clothes,  who 
perhaps  had  loitered  in  to  look  about  him. 

‘Eh?’  returned  the  boy,  with  all  his  might 
of  wonder. 

‘What  's  to-day,  my  fine  fellow?’  said 
Scrooge. 

‘To-day’!  replied  the  boy.  ‘Why,  Christ- 
mas Day.' 

‘It  ’s  Christmas  Day!’  said  Scrooge  to 
himself.  ‘1  haven’t  missed  it.  The  Spi- 
rits have  done  it  all  in  one  night.  They 
can  do  anything  they  like.  Of  course  they 
can.  Of  course  they  can.  Hallo,  my  fine 
fellow!’ 

‘Hallo!’  returned  the  boy. 

•Do  you  know  the  Poulterer’s,  in  the  next 
street  hut  one,  at  the  corner?’  Scrooge  in- 
quired. 

“I  should  hope  I did,’  replied  the  lad. 

‘An  intelligent  boy!’  said  Scrooge.  ‘A 
remarkable  boy!  Do  you  know  whether 
they  ’ve  sold  the  prize  Turkey  that  was 
banging  up  there?  Not  the  little  prize  Tur- 
key; the  big  one?’ 

‘What,  the  one  as  big  as  me?’  returned 
the  boy. 

‘What  a delightful  boy!’  said  Scrooge. 
‘It 's  a pleasure  to  talk  to  him  Yes,  my 
buck !’ 

‘It 's  hanging  there  now,’  replied  the  boy. 

‘Is  it?’  said  Scrooge.  ‘Go  and  buy  it’ 

‘Walk-erl’  exclaimed  the  boy. 

“No,  no,’  said  Scrooge,  ‘I  am  in  earnest 
Go  and  buy  it,  and  tell  ’em  to  bring  it 
here,  that  f may  give  them  the  direction 
where  to  take  it.  Come  back  with  the  man, 
and  I 'll  give  you  a shilling.  Conn  back 
with  him  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  I ’ll 
give  you  half-a-crown.' 

The  boy  was  off  like  a shot.  He  must 
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have  had  a steady  hand  at  a trigger  who 
could  have  got  a shot  off  half  so  last. 

‘I  'll  send  it  to  Bob  Cratcliit'sl’  whis- 
pered Scrooge,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  split- 
ting with  a laugh.  ‘Tie  sha’n’t  know  who 
sends  it.  It  's  twice  the  size  of  Tiny  Tim. 
Joe  Miller  never  made  such  a joke  as  send- 
ing it  to  Bob’s  will  be!' 

The  hand  in  which  he  wrote  the  address 
was  not  a steady  one,  but  write  it  he  did, 
somehow,  and  went  down  stairs  to  open 
the  street  door,  ready  for  the  coming  of  the 
poulterer’s  man.  As  he  stood  there,  wait- 
ing his  arrival,  the  knocker  caught  his  eye. 

‘I  shall  love  it,  as  long  as  I live!'  cried 
Scrooge,  patting  it  with  his  hand.  ‘I  scarce- 
ly ever  looked  at  it  before.  What  an  hon- 
est expression  it  has  in  its  face!  It  's  a 
wonderful  knocker!  — Here  's  the  Turkey. 
Hallo!  Whoop!  How  are  you!  Merry  Christ- 
mas!' 

It  was  a Turkey!  He  never  could  have 
stood  upon  his  legs,  that  bird.  He  would 
have  snapped  ’em  short  off  in  a minute,  like 
sticks  of  sealing-wax. 

‘Why,  it  's  impossible  to  carry  that  to 
Camden  Town,'  said  Scrooge.  ‘You  must 
have  a cab.’ 

The  chuckle  with  which  he  said  this,  and 
the  chuckle  with  which  he  paid  tor  the 
Turkey,  and  the  chuckle  with  which  he 
paid  lor  the  cab,  and  the  chuckle  with 
which  he  recompensed  the  boy,  were  only 
to  be  exceeded  by  the  chuckle  with  which 
he  sat  down  breathless  in  his  chair  again, 
and  chuckled  till  he  cried. 

Shaving  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  his 
hand  continued  to  shake  very  much;  and 
shaving  requires  attention,  even  when  you 
don’t  dance  while  you  arc  at  it.  But  if  he 
had  Cut  the  end  of  his  nose  off,  he  would 
have  put  a piece  of  sticking-plaister  over  it, 
and  been  quite  satisfied. 

He  dressed  himself  ‘all  in  his  best,'  and 
at  last  got  out  into  the  streets.  The  people 
were  by  this  time  pouring  forth,  as  he  had 
seen  them  with  the  Ghost  of  Christmas 
Present;  and  walking  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  Scrooge  regarded  every  one  with 
a delighted  smiTe.  He  looked  so  irresisti- 
bly pleasant,  in  a word,  that  three  or  four 
good-humoured  fellows  said,  ‘Good  morn- 
ing, Sir!  A merry  Christmas  to  you!’  And 
Scrooge  said  often  afterwards,  that  of  all 
the  blithe  sounds  he  had  ever  heard,  those 
were  the  blithest  in  his  ears. 

He  hud  not  gone  far,  when  coming  on 
towards  him  he  beheld  the  portly  gentle- 
man, who  had  walked  into  liis  counting- 
house  the  day  before  and  said,  ‘Scrooge 
and  Marley’s,  I believe?’  It  sent  a pang 


| across  his  heart  to  think  how  this  old  gentle- 
' man  would  look  upon  him  when  they  met, 
but  he  knew  what  path  lay  straight  before 
him,  and  he  took  it 

‘My  dear  Sir,’  said  Scrooge,  quickeniug 
his  pace,  and  taking  tho  old  gentleman  by 
both  his  hands.  ‘How  do  you  do?  I hope 
you  succeeded  yesterday.  It  was  very  kind 
of  you.  A merry  Christmas  to  you,  Sir!' 

“Mr.  Scrooge?’ 

‘Yes,’  said  Scrooge.  ‘That  is  my  name, 
and  I fear  it  may  not  be  pleasant  to  you. 
Allow  me  to  ask  your  pardon.  Aud  will 
you  have  the  goodness*  — here  Scroge 
whispered  In  bis  ear. 

‘Lord  bless  me!’  cried  the  gentleman,  as 
if  his  breath  were  gone.  ‘My  dear  Mr. 
Scrooge,  arc  you  serious?’ 

‘If  you  please,'  said  Scrooge.  ‘Not  a 
farthing  less.  A great  many  back-payments 
are  included  in  it,  I assure  you.  Will  you 
do  me  that  favour?’ 

‘My  dear  Sir,’  said  the  other,  shaking 
hands  with  him.  ‘I  don’t  know  what  to 
say  to  such  rrumifi  — ’ 

‘Don’t  say  anything,  please,’  retorted 
Scrooge.  ‘Come  and  see  me.  Will  you 
come  and  see  me?’ 

‘I  will!’  cried  the  old  gentleman.  And 
it  was  clear  he  meant  to  do  it. 

‘Thank  ’ee,’  said  Scrooge.  ‘I  am  much 
obliged  to  you.  I thank  you  fifty  times. 
Bless  you!’ 

He  went  to  church,  and  walked  about 
the  streets,  and  watched  tho  people  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  patted  children  on  the 
head,  and  questioned  beggars,  atfd  looked 
down  into  the  kitchens  of  houses,  and  up 
to  tin* windows;  and  found  that  everything 
could  yield  him  pleasure.  He  had  never 
dreamed  that  any  walk  that  anything  — 
could  give  him  so  much  happiness.  In  the 
afternoon , he  turned  his  steps  towards  his 
nephew’s  house. 

He  passed  the  door  a dozen  times,  before 
he  had  the  courage  to  go  up  and  knock. 
But  ho  made  a dash,  and  did  it: 

‘Is  your  master  at  home,  my  dear?’  said 
Scrooge  to  the  girl.  ‘Nice  girl!  Very.’ 

‘Yes,  Sir.’ 

‘Where  is  he,  my  love?’  said  Scrooge. 

‘He  '«  in  the  dining-room,  Sir,  along 
with  mistress.  T ’ll  show  you  up  stairs,  if 
you  please.’ 

‘Thank  'ee.  He  knows  me,’  said  Scrooge, 
with  his  hand  already  on  the  dining-room 
lock.  ‘I  ’ll  go  in  here,  my  dear.' 

He  turned  it  gently,  and  sidled  his  face 
in,  round  the  door.  They  were  looking  at 
the  table  (which  was  spread  out  in  great 
array);  for  these  young  housekeepers  are 
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always  nervous  on  such  points,  and  like  to 
sec  that  everything  is  right. 

‘Fred!’  said  Scrooge. 

Dear  heart  alive,  now  his  niece  by  mar- 
riage started!  Scrooge  had  forgotten,  for 
the  moment,  about  her  sitting  in  the  corner 
with  the  footstool,  or  he  wouldn't  have  done 
it,  on  any  account 

‘Why  bless  my  soul!’  cried  Fred,  ‘who 
's  that"?' 

‘It  's  I.  Your  uncle  Scrooge.  I have 
come  to  dinner.  Will  you  let  mein,  Fred?" 

Let  him  in!  It  is  a mercy  he  didn't  shake 
his  arm  off.  He  was  at  home  in  five  min- 
utes. Nothing  could  be  heartier.  His  niece 
looked  just  the  same.  So  did  Topper  when 
he  came.  So  did  the  plump  sister,  when 
the  came.  So  did  every  one  when  they 
came.  Wonderful  party,  wonderful  games, 
wonderful  unanimity,  won-der-ful  happiness! 

But  he  was  early  at  the  office  next  morn- 
ing. Oh  he  was  early  there.  If  he  could 
only  be  there  first  and  catch  Bob  Cratcliit 
coming  late!  That  was  the  thing  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon. 

And  he  did  it;  yes  he  did!  The  clock 
struck  nine.  No  Bob.  A quarter  past. 
No  Bob.  He  was  full  eighteen  minutes  and 
a half,  behind  his  time.  Scrooge  sat  with 
his  door  wide  open,  that  he  might  see  him 
come  into  the  Tank. 

Ilia  hat  was  off,  before  he  opened  the 
door;  his  comforter  too.  He  was  on  his 
stool  in  a jiffy:  driving  away  with  his  pen, 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  overtake  nine  o’ 
clock. 

‘Hallo!'  growled  Scrooge,  in  his  accuiv- 
tomed  voice  as  near  as  he  could  feign  it. 
‘What  do  you  mean  by  coming  hereout  this 
time  of  day?’ 

‘I  'm  very  sorry,  Sir,'  said  Bob.  ‘I  am 
behind  my  time.' 

‘You  are?  repeated  Scrooge.  ‘Yes.  I 
think  you  are.  Step  this  way,  it  you  please.' 

‘It's  only  once  a year.  Sir,’  pleaded  Bob, 
appearing  from  the  Tank.  ‘It  shall  not 
be  repeated.  I was  making  rather  merry 
yesterday,  Sir.’ 

•Now,  I 'll  tell  you  wbat,  friend,'  said 
Scrooge,  ‘I  am  not  going  to  stand  this 


sort  of  thing  any  longer.  And  therefore.' 
he  continued,  leaping  from  his  stool,  and 
giving  Bob  such  a dig  in  the  waisteoat 
that  he  staggered  back  into  the  Tank  again : 
‘and  therefore  I am  about  to  raise  your 
salary  1' 

Bob  trembled,  and  got  a little  nearer  to 
the  ruler.  He  had  a momentary  idea  of 
knocking  Scrooge  down  with  it,  holding 
him.  and  calling  to  the  people  in  the  court 
for  help  and  a strait-waistcoat. 

‘A  merry  Christmas,  Bob!'  said  Scrooge, 
with  an  earnestness  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, as  he  clapped  him  on  the  back.  ‘A 
merrier  Christmas,  Bob,  my  good  fellow, 
than  I have  given  you,  for  many  a-year! 
I ’ll  raise  your  salary,  and  endeavour  to 
assist  your  struggling  family,  and  we  will 
discuss  vour  affuirs  this  very  afternoon, 
over  a Christmas  bowl  of  smoking  bishop. 
Bob!  Make  up  the  fires,  and  buy  another 
coal-scuttle  before  you  dot  another  i,  Bob 
Cratchit!' 

Scrooge  was  better  than  his  word.  He 
did  it  all,  and  infinitely  more;  and  to  Tiny 
Tim,  who  did  NOT  die,  he  was  a second 
father,  lie  became  as  good  a friend,  as 
good  a master,  and  as  good  a man,  as  the 
good  old  city  knew,  or  any  other  good  old 
city , town , or  borough , in  the  good  old 
world.  Some  people  laughed  to  see  the 
alteration  in  him,  but  he  let  them  laugh, 
and  little  heeded  them ; for  ho  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  nothing  ever  happened 
on  this  globe,  for  good,  at  which  some 
people  did  not  have  their  fill  of  laughter 
ill  l he  outset;  knowing  that  such  ns  these 
would  be  blind  anyway,  he  thought  it  quite 
as  well  that  they  should  wrinkle  up  their 
eyes  in  grins,  as  have  the  malady  in  less 
attractive  forms.  His  own  heart  laughed: 
anil  that  was  quite  enough  for  him. 

He  had  no  further  intercourse  with  Spirits, 
but  lived  upon  the  Total  Abstinence  Prin- 
ciple, ever  afterwards;  and  it  was  always 
said  of  him,  that  he  knew  how  to  keep 
Christmas  well,  if  any  man  alive  possessed 
the  knowledge.  May  that  be  truly  said 
of  us,  and  all  of  us!  And  so,  as  Tinv 
Tim  observed,  God  Bless  Us,  Every  One! 
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George  Prince  Regent  James  was  bom  in  1801.  This  pro- 
lific novelist  haa  chosen  historical  facts  for  his  compositions 
and  seems  to  have  taken  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  his  model , but 
his  works  bear  such  a strong  resemblance  to  each  other, 
that,  after  reading  one  or  two,  It  may  bo  known  what  to  ex- 
pect from  the  rest  of  them.  James  is  particularly  well 
versed  in  the  history  of  France  and  In  this  department  of 
his  writings  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage,  particular- 
ly in  hia  'Richelieu'.  His  style  is  light  and  agreeable,  [ 


and  although  the  author  la  deficient  In  the  power  of  de- 
pleting character  and  human  passions,  he  excels  In  de- 
scriptions ofincldenU  and  places.  Of  his  numerous  works 
we  may  mention  'Darnloy  or  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold',  'Do  rOrme\  'Mary  of  Burgundy’,  'One  in  aThoo- 
sand  or  the  Days  of  Henry  II.,*  'Attila',  'The  Huguenots, 
a Tnlo  of  tiie  French  Protestants',  'Henry  of  Guise',  ‘The 
King’s  Highway*,  ‘The  ancient  Regime*.  ‘Morlcy  Erosteln*, 
‘The  False  Heir',  ‘Arabella  Stuart’  and  'Richelieu*. 


THE  FISHERMAN  OF  SCARPHOUT. 

Chapter  I. 

About  midway  between  Ostend  and  Sluys, 
exposed  to  all  the  fitful  wrath  of  the  North 
Sea,  lies  a long  track  of  desolate  shore, 
frowning  no  fierce  defiance  back  upon  the 
waves  that  dash  in  fury  against  it;  but  — 
like  a calm  and  even  spirit,  which  repels  by 
its  very  tranquil  humility  the  heat  of  passion 
and  the  overbearing  of  pride  — opposing 
nought  to  the  angry  billows,  hut  a soft  and 
lowly  line  of  yellow  sands.  There  nothing 
grows  which  can  add  comfort  to  existence; 
there  nothing  flourishes  which  can  beautify 
or  adorn.  Torn  from  the  depths  of  ocean, 
and  cast  by  the  storm  upon  the  shore,  sea 
shells , ami  variegated  weeds  wilt  indeed 
sometimes  deck  the  barren  beach,  and  now 
and  then  a green  shrub,  or  a stunted  yellow 
flower,  wreathing  its  roots  amidst  the  shifting 
sand , will  here  and  there  appear  upon  the 
low  hills  called  Danes.  But  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, all  is  waste  and  bare,  possessing 
alone  that  portion  of  the  sublime  which  is 
derived  from  extent  and  desolation.  It  may 
be  well  conceived  that  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a spot  are  few  Two  small  villages, 
nnd  half  a dozen  isolated  cottages  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  human  habitation  to  be  met 
with  in  the  course  of  many  a mile;  and  at 
the  time  to  which  this  talc  refers,  these  few 
dwellings  were  still  fewer.  That  time  was 
long,  long  ago,  at  a period  when  another 
state  of  society  existed  m Europe ; and  when 
one  class  of  men  were  separated  from  another 
by  barriers  which  time,  the  great  grave- 
digger  of  all  things,  has  now  buried  beneath 
the  dust  of  other  years.  Nevertheless,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  track  of  sandy  country 
were  less  different  in  habits,  manners,  and 
even  appearance  from  those  who  tenant  it 
at  present,  than  might  be  imagined ; and  in 
original  character  were  very  much  the  same, 
combining  in  their  disposition  traits  resem- 
bling the  shore  on  which  their  habitations 
stood,  nnd  the  element  by  the  side  of  which 
they  lived  — simple,  unpolished,  yet  gentle 
and  humble,  and  at  the  same  time  wild, 
fearless,  and  rash  as  the  stormy  sea  itself. 


I speak  of  seven  centuries  ago  — a long 
time,  indeed ! but  nevertheless  then , even 
then,  there  were  as  warm  affections  stirring 
in  the  world,  as  bright  domestic  love,  as 
glad  hopes  and  chilling  fears  as  now  — there 
were  all  the  ties  of  home  and  kindred , as 
dearly  felt,  as  fondly  cherished,  as  boldly 
defended  as  they  can  be  in  the  present  day; 
and  out  upon  tne  dull  imagination  and  cold 
heart  that  canuot  feel  the  link  of  human 
sympathy  binding  us  to  our  fellow  beings 
even  of  the  days  gone  by! 

Upon  a dull,  cold  melancholy  evening,  in 
the  end  of  autumn,  one  of  the  fishermen  of 
the  shore  near  Scarphout  gazed  over  the 
gray  sea  as  it  lay  before  his  eye,  rolling  in 
with  one  dense  line  of  foaming  waves  pour- 
ing for  ever  over  the  other.  The  sky  was 
bleak  and  heavy,  covered  with  clouds  of  a 
mottled  leaden  hue,  growing  darker  towards 
the  north-west,  and  the  gusty  whistling  of 
the  rising  wind  told  of  the  coming  storm. 
The  fisherman  himself  wus  a tall,  gaunt 
man,  with  hair  of  a grizzled  black,  strong 
marked,  but  not  unpleasant  features,  and 
many  a long  furrow  across  his  broad,  high 
brow. 

The  spot  on  which  he  stood  was  a small 
sandhill  on  the  little  bay  formed  by  a project- 
ing ridge  of  Dunes,  at  the  extreme  of  which 
stood  the  old  castle  of  Scarphout,  even  then 
in  ruins,  and  at  the  time  of  high  tide  se- 
parated from  the  land  by  the  encroaching 
waves,  but  soon  destined  to  be  swept  away 
altogether,  leaving  nothing  hut  a crumbling 
tower  here  and  there  rising  above  the  wa- 
ters. Moored  in  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  bay,  before  bis  eyes,  were  his  two  boats ; 
and  behind  him , underneath  the  sand  bills 
that  ran  out  to  the  old  castle,  was  the  cottage 
in  which  he  and  his  family  had  dwelt  for 
ten  years. 

He  stood  and  gazed;  and  then  turning  to 
a boy  dressed  in  the  same  uncouth  garments 
as  himself,  he  said,  ‘No,  Peterkin,  do! 
There  will  be  a storm  — I will  not  go  to- 
night. Go,  tell  your  father  and  the  other 
men  I will  not  go.  I expect  my  son  home 
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from  Tournai , and  I will  not  go  out  on  a 
stormy  night  when  he  is  coining  back  after 
a long  absence.' 

The  boy  ran  away  along  the  shore  to 
some  still  lower  cottages,  which  could  just 
be  seen  at  the  opposite  point,  about  two 
miles  off : and  the  fisherman  turned  towards 
his  own  dwelling.  Four  rooms  were  all 
that  it  contained;  and  the  door  which  opened 
on  the  sands  led  into  the  first  of  these ; but 
the  chamber  was  clean  and  neat ; every  thing 
within  it  showed  care  and  extreme  attention; 
the  brazen  vessels  above  the  wide  chimney, 
the  pottery  upon  thesbelves,  all  boreevidence 
of  good  housewifery  : and  as  the  fisherman 
of  Scarpbout  entered  his  humble  abode,  the 
warm  blaze  of  the  fire,  and  the  light  of  the 
resin  candles,  welcomed  him  to  ns  clean  an 
apartment  as  could  be  found  in  the  palace  of 
princes.  He  looked  round  it  with  a proud 
and  satisfied  smile;  and  the  arms  of  his 
daughter,  a lovely  girl  of  fourteen,  were 
round  his  neck  in  a moment,  while  she  ex- 
claimed in  a glad  tone,  speaking  to  her  mother 
who  was  busy  in  the  room  beyond,  ‘Oh, 
mother,  he  will  not  go  out  to  sea  to-niglit!’ 

Her  mother,  who  had  once  been  very 
beautiful  — nay,  was  so  still  — came  forth, 
and  greeted  her  husband  with  a calm  glad 
kiss;  and  sitting  down,  the  father  pulled  off 
his  heavy  boots,  and  warmed  his  strong 
hands  over  the  cheerful  blaze. 

The  wind  whistled  louder  and  louder  still, 
the  sea  moaned  as  if  tormented  by  the  demon 
of  the  storm,  and  few,  but  dashing  drops 
of  heavy  rain,  came  upon  the  blast,  and 
rattled  on  the  casements  of  the  cottage. 

‘It  will  be  a fearful  niglitr  said  the  fisher- 
man, speaking  to  his  daughter.  'Emilinc, 
give  me  the  book,  and  we  will  read  the 
prayer  for  those  that  wander  in  the  tempest.’ 

His  daughter  turned  to  one  of  the  wooden 
shelves ; and  from  behind  some  very  homely 
articles  of  kitchen  furniture,  brought  forth 
one  of  the  splendid  books  of  the  Romish 
church,  froui  which  her  father  read  forth  a 
prayer,  while  mother  and  daughter  knelt 
beside  him. 

Higher  still  grew  the  storm  as  the  night 
came  on  ; more  frequent  and  more  fierce  were 
the  howling  gusts  of  wind;  and  the  waves 
of  the  stirred-up  ocean,  cast  in  thunder  upon 
the  shore,  seemed  to  shake  the  lowly  cottage 
as  if  they  would  fain  have  swept  it  from 
the  earth.  Busily  did  Dame  Alice,  the  fisher- 
man’s wife,  trim  the  wood  fire;  eagerly  and 
carefully  did  she  prepare  the  supper  for  her 
husband  and  her  expected  son : and  often 
did  Einiline  listen  to  hear  if,  in  the  lulled 
intervals  of  the  storm,  she  could  catch  the 
sound  of  coming  steps. 


At  length,  when  the  rushing  of  the  wind 
and  waves  seemed  at  their  highest,  there 
came  a loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and  the 
fisherman  started  up  to  open  it,  exclaiming, 
‘It  is  my  son!’  He  threw  it  wide;  hut  the 
moment  he  had  done  so,  he  started  back, 
exclaiming,  ‘Who  are  you?’  and  pale  as 
ashes,  drenched  with  rain,  and  haggard,  as 
if  with  terror  and  fatigue,  staggered  in  a 
man  as  old  as  the  fisherman  himself,  bearing 
in  his  arms  what  seemed  the  lifeless  body 
of  a voung  and  lovely  woman.  The  apparel 
of  either  stranger  had,  at  <me  time,  cost  far 
more  than  the  worth  of  the  fisherman's 
cottage  and  all  that  it  contained;  but  now, 
that  apparel  was  rent  and  soiled,  and  upon 
that  of  the  man  were  evident  traces  of  blood 
and  strife.  Motioniug  eagerly  to  shot  the 
door  — as  soon  as  it  was  done,  he  set  his 
fair  burden  on  one  of  the  low  settles,  and 
besought  for  her  the  aid  of  the  two  women 
whom  he  beheld.  It  was  given  immediately; 
and  although  an  air  of  surprise,  and  a look 
for  a moment  even  fierce,  had  come  over 
the  fisherman’s  countenance  on  the  first  in- 
trusion of  strangers  into  his  cottage,  that 
look  had  now  passed  away ; and,  taking  the 
fair  girl,  who  lay  senseless  before  him , in 
his  strong  arms,  he  bore  her  into  an  inner 
chamber,  and  placed  her  on  his  wife’s  own 
bed.  The  women  remained  with  her;  and 
closing  the  door,  the  fisherman  returned  to 
his  unexpected  guest,  demanding  abruptly, 
‘Who  is  that?’ 

The  stranger  crossed  his  question  by  an- 
other - ‘Arc  you  Walran,  the  fisherman  of 
Scarpbout?'  lie  demanded,  ‘and  will  you 
plight  your  oath  not  to  betray  mo?’ 

‘I  am  Walran ,’  replied  the  fisherman, 
‘and  I do  plight  my  oath.’ 

‘Then  that  is  tne  daughter  of  Charles. 
Count  of  Flanders  1’  replied  the  stranger, 
‘I  have  saved  her  at  the  risk  of  my  life  from 
the  assassins  of  her  father !’ 

‘The  assassins  of  her  father!’  cried  the 
fisherman,  ‘Then  is  he  dead?’ 

‘He  was  slain  yesterday  in  the  church  — 
in  the  very  church  itself  nt  Bruges!  Happily 
his  son  was  absent,  and  his  daughter  is 
saved,  at  least  if  you  will  lend  us  that  aid 
which  a young  man , who  is  even  now  en- 
gaged in  misleading  our  pursuers,  promised 
in  your  name.’ 

‘My  son!’  said  the  fisherman.  ‘His  pro- 
mise shall  bind  his  father  as  if  it  were  my 
own.  But  tell  me,  who  arc  you?’ 

‘I  am  Baldwin,  Lord  of  Wavrin,'  replied 
the  stranger.  ‘But  we  have  no  time  for 
long  conferences,  good  fisherman.  A party 
of  assassins  are  triumphant  in  Flanders.  The 
count  is  slain;  his  son,  a youth,  yet  unable 
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to  recover  or  defend  his  own  without  aid: 
his  daughter  is  here,  pursued  by  the  mur- 
derers of  her  father;  she  cannot  be  long 
concealed,  and  this  night  — this  very  night, 
I must  find  means  to  bear  her  to  the  shores 
of  France,  so  that  I may  place  her  in  safety; 
and,  as  a faithful  friend  of  my  dead  sover- 
eign, obtain  the  means  of  snatching  his 
son's  inheritance  from  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  ere  their  power  be  confirmed  be- 
yond remedy.  Will  you  venture  to  bear  us 
out  to  sea  in  your  boat,  and  win  a reward 
such  as  A fisherman  can  seldom  gain. 

‘The  storm  is  loud!’  said  the  fisherman; 
‘the  wind  is  cold ; and  ere  you  reach  the 
coast  of  Franca,  that  fair  flower  would"  he 
withered  never  to  revive  again.  You  must 
leave  her  here  ’ 

‘But  she  will  be  discovered  and  slain  by 
the  murderers  of  her  father,’  replied  Baldwin. 
‘What,  are  you  a man  and  a seaman,  and 
fear  to  dare  the  storm  for  such  an  object?’ 

‘I  fear  nothing,'  answered  the  fisherman 
calmly.  ‘But  here  is  my  son  I Albert,  God's 
benison  be  upon  you,  my  boy ,’  he  added, 
as  a young  man  entered  the  cottago,  with 
the  dark  curls  of  his  jetty  hair  dripping 
with  the  night  rain.  ‘Welcome  back!  but 
you  come  in  an  hour  of  trouble.  Cast  the 
great  bar  across  the  door,  and  let  no  one 
enter,  while  I show  this  stranger  a refuge 
he  knows  not.' 

‘No  one  shall  enter  living;’  said  the  young 
man,  after  returning  his  father’s  first  em- 
brace: and  the  fisherman  taking  one  of  the 
resin  lights  from  the  table,  passed  through 
the  room  where  the  fair  unhappy  Marguerite 
of  Flanders  lay,  recovering  from  the  swoon 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  to  a recollection 
of  all  that  was  painful  in  existence.  ‘Should 
they  attempt  to  force  the  door,’  whispered 
the  fisherman  to  his  wife,  ‘bring  her  quick 
after  me,  and  bid  Albert  and  Emiline  follow.’ 
And  striding  on  with  the  Lord  of  Wavrin, 
into  the  room  beyond,  he  gave  his  guest 
the  light,  while  lie  advanced  towards  the 
wall  which  ended  the  building  on  that  side. 
It  had  formed  part  of  some  old  tenement, 
most  probably  a monastery,  which  had  long 
ago  occupied  the  spot,  when  a little  town, 
now  no  longer  existing,  had  been  gathered 
together  at  the  neck  of  the  promontory  on 
which  the  fort  of  Scarphout  stood. 

This  one  wall  was  all  that  remained  of 
the  former  habitations;  and  against  it  the 
cottage  was  built;  though  the  huge  stones 
of  which  it  was  composed  were  but  little  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  low  bnilding. 
To  it,  however,  the  fisherman  advanced,  and 
placing  his  shoulder  against  one  of  the 
enormous  stones,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 


stranger  it  moved  round  upon  a pivot  in 
the  wall,  showing  the  top  of  a small  stair- 
case , leading  down  apparently  into  the 
ground.  A few  words  sufficed  to  tell  that 
that  staircase  led,  by  a passage  under  the 
narrow  neck  of  sandhills,  to  the  old  castle 
beyond ; and  that  in  that  old  castle  was  still 
one  room  habitable,  though  unknown  to  any 
but  the  fisherman  himself.  ‘Here,  then,  let 
the  lady  stay,’  he  said,  ‘guarded,  fed,  and 
tended  by  my  wife  and  children;  nnd  for 
you  and  me,  let  us  put  to  sea.  I will  bring 
you  safe  to  Boulogne,  if  I sleep  not  with 
you  beneath  the  waves ; and  there,  from  the 
King  of  France,  you  may  gain  aid  to  re- 
establish rightful  rule  within  the  land.’ 

‘To  Boulogne,’  said  the  stranger,  ‘to  Bou- 
logne? Nay,  let  us  pause  at  Bergues  or 
Calais , for  I am  not  loved  in  Boulogne. 
I once,’  he  added  boldly,  seeing  some  asto- 
nishment in  the  fisherman's  countenance, 
‘I  once  wronged  the  former  Count  of  Bou- 
logne — I scruple  not  to  say  it  — I did  him 
wrong;  and  though  he  has  been  dead  for 
cars,  yet  his  people  love  me  not,  and  I 
ave  had  warning  to  avoid  their  dwellings.' 
‘And  do  you  think  the  love  or  hate  of 
ordinary  people  can  outlive  long  years?' 
demanded  the  fisherman;  ‘but,  nevertheless, 
let  us  to  Boulogne;  for  there  is  even  now 
the  King  of  France:  so  said  a traveller  who 
landed  here  the  other  day.  And  the  King, 
who  is  come,  they  say,  to  judge  upon  the 
spot  who  shall  inherit  the  long  vacant  county 
of  Boulogne,  will  give  you  protection  against 
your  enemies,  nnd  aid  to  restore  your  sover- 
eign’s son  to  his  rightful  inheritance.’ 

The  Lord  of  Wavrin  mused  for  a mo- 
ment, but  consented,  and  all  was  speedily 
arranged.  The  fair  Marguerite  of  Flanders, 
roused  and  cheered  by  the  care  of  the  fisher- 
man's family,  gladly  took  advantage  of  the 
refuge  offered  her,  and  found  no  terrors  in 
the  Tong  damp  vaults  or  ponderous  stone 
door  that  hid  her  from  the  world;  and  feel- 
ing that  she  herself  was  now  in  safety,  she 
scarcely  looked  round  the  apartment  to  which 
she  was  led,  but  gave  heTself  up  to  the 
thoughts  of  her  father’s  bloody  death , her 
brother’s  situation  of  peril,  and  all  the  dan- 
gers that  lay  before  the  faithful  friend  who, 
with  a father's  tenderness , had  guided  her 
safely  from  the  house  of  murder  and  desola- 
tion. He,  on  his  part,  saw  the  heavy  stone 
door  roll  slowly  to  after  the  princess,  and 
ascertaining  that  an  iron  bolt  within  gave 
her  the  means  of  securing  her  retreat , at 
least  in  a degree,  he  left  her,  with  a mind 
comparatively  tranquillized  in  regard  to  her, 
and  followed  the  fisherman  towards  the 
beach.  There  was  found  already  the  boat 
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prepared,  with  its  prow  towards  the  surf, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  fisherman's  hardy 
companions  ready  to  share  his  danger.  The 
Lord  of  Wavrin  looked  up  to  the  dark  and 
starless  sky;  he  felt  the  rude  wind  push 
roughly  against  his  broad  chest;  he  heard 
the  billows  fall  in  thunder  upon  the  Bandy 
shore;  but  he  thought  of  his  murdered  so- 
vereign and  of  that  sovereign’s  helpless 
orphans,  and  springing  into  the  frail  bark, 
he  bade  them  push  oif,  though  he  felt 
that  there  was  many  a chance  those  words 
might  be  the  signals  for  his  death.  Watch- 
ing till  the  wave  had  broken,  the  three 
strong  men  pushed  the  boat  through  the 
yielding  sand;  the  next  instant  she  floated; 
they  leaped  in,  and  struggling  for  a mo- 
ment with  the  coming  wave,  the  bark  bound- 
ed out  info  the  sea,  and  was  lost  to  the 
sight  of  those  that  watched  her  from  the 
shore. 

Chapter  II. 

There  were  tears  in  the  blue  eye  of  the 
morning,  but  they  were  like  the  tears  of  a 
spoiled  beauty  when  her  momentary  anger 
has  gained  all  she  wishes,  and  the  pas- 
sionate drops  begin  to  be  chequered  by 
smiles  not  less  wayward.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  smiles  predominated;  the  clouds 
grew  less  frequent  and  less  heavy,  the  sun 
shone  out  with  shorter  intervals,  and  though 
the  wind  and  the  sea  still  sobbed  and  heaved 
with  the  past  storm,  the  sky  was  momently 
becoming  more  and  more  serene.  Such  was 
the  aspect  of  the  coming  day,  when  the 
unhappy  Marguerite  of  Flanders  again  open- 
ed her  eyes,  after  having  for  a time  forgot- 
ten her  sorrow  in  but  too  brief  repose. 
For  a moment  she  doubted  whether  the 
past  were  not  all  a dream;  but  the  aspect 
of  the  chamber  in  which  she  now  found 
herself,  very  different  from  that  which  she 
had  inhabited  in  her  father’s  palace,  soon 
recalled  the  sad  reality.  And  yet  as  she 
gazed  round  the  room , there  was  nothing 
rude  or  coarse  in  its  appearance.  Rich 
tapestry  was  still  upon  the  wails;  the  dres- 
soir  was  still  covered  with  fine  linen  and 
purple,  and  many  a silver  vessel  — laver, 
and  ewer,  ami  cup,  stood  ready  for  her 
toilet.  The  small  grated  windows , with 
the  enormous  walls  in  which  they  were  set, 
the  faded  colours  of  the  velvet  hangings  of 
the  bed  in  which  she  had  been  sleeping,  the 
vaulted  roof,  showing  no  carved  and  gilded 
oak,  but  the  cold,  bare  stone,  told  that  she 
was  in  the  chamber  of  a lone  and  ruined 
fortress;  but  one  that  less  than  a century 
before  had  contained  persons  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  same  blood  that  wandered  through 


her  own  Rising,  she  gazed  out  of  the 
window,  which  looked  upon  the  wide  and 
rushing  sea,  and  she  thought  of  the  good  old 
Lord  of  Wavrin  and  his  dangerous  voyage; 
and,  like  the  figures  in  a delirious  dream,  the 
forms  of  the  old  fisherman,  and  his  beautiful 
daughter , and  fair  wife , and  handsome, 
dark-eyed  son  came  back  upon  her  memory. 
A slight  knock  at  the  door  roused  her;  but 
her  whole  nerves  had  been  so  shaken  with 
terror  that  she  hardly  dared  to  bid  the 
stranger  enter.  At  length,  however,  she 
summoned  courage  to  do  so.  and  the  fair 
and  smiling  face  of  Emiline,  the  fisherman's 
daughter,  appeared  behind  the  opening  of 
the  door.  Torn  from  the  fond,  accustomed 
things  of  early  days,  left  lone  and  desolate 
in  a wild  and  unattractive  spot,  surrounded 
by  dangers,  an<l  for  the  first  time  exposed 
to  adversity,  the  heart  of  Marguerite  of 
Flanders  was  but  too  well  disposed  to  cling 
to  whatever  presented  itself  for  afTection. 
Emiline  she  found  kind  aud  gentle,  but 
though  younger,  of  a firmer  mood  than  her- 
self, having  been  brought  up  in  a severer 
school;  and  to  her  Marguerite  soon  learned 
to  cling.  But  there  was  another  companion 
whom  fate  cast  in  her  way,  from  whom 
she  could  not  withhold  the  same  natural 
attachment,  though  but  too  likely  to  prove 
dangerous  to  her  peace.  Morning  and 
evening,  every  day,  Albert,  the  fisherman's 
son,  who  had  been  left  behind  by  his  father 
to  afford  that  protection  which  none  but  a 
man  could  give,  visited  her  retreat  in  the 
company  of  hiq  sister;  and  Marguerite  was 
soon  taught  to  long  for  those  visits  as  the 
brightest  hours  of  her  weary  concealment. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  fisherman  re- 
turned no  more.  Day  passed  after  dav; 
morning  broke  and  evening  fell , and  the 
boat  which  had  left  the  shore  of  Scarphout 
on  that  eventful  evening,  did  not  appear 
again.  The  eye  of  the  fisherman’s  wife 
strained  over  the  waters,  and  when  at 
eventide  the  barks  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  were  seen  approaching  the  shore, 
his  children  ran  down  to  inquire  for  their 
parent  — but  in  vain.  About  the  same  time, 
too,  fragments  of  wrecks  — masts,  sails,  and 
lanks,  were  cast  upon  the  sands , and 
ark  and  sad  grew  the  brows  of  the  once 
happy  family  at  the  point  of  Scarphout. 
The  two  other  men  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  accompany  him  were  unmarried , but 
their  relations  at  length  gave  up  the  last 
hope,  and  the  priest  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Blankenbergh  was  besought  to  say  masses 
for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  lhe  good 
old  man  wept  as  he  promised  to  comply, 
for  though  lie  had  seen  courts,  and  lived 
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in  the  household  of  a noble  prince,  he  loved 
his  simple  flock,  and  had  ever  been  much 
attached  to  the  worthy  man  whose  boat 
was  missing.  Marguerite  of  Flanders,  with 
a fate  but  too  intimately  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  unfortunate  family  at  Scarphout, 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  every  day , had  mingled  her 
tears  with  Kniilinc,  and  had  even,  clasped 
the  hand  of  Albert,  while  she  soothed  him 
with  sympathetic  sorrow  for  his  father's  loss. 
‘Mine  is  an  unhappy  fate,'  she  said,  ‘to 
bring  sorrow  and  danger  even  here,  while 
seeking  to  fly  from  it  myself.’ 

•Grieve  not,  lady,  in  that  respect,’  re- 
plied Albert,  raising  her  hand  to  his  lips; 
‘we  have  but  done  onr  duty  towards  you, 
and  our  heart*  are  not  such  as  to  regret,  that 
we  have  done  so,  even  though  we  lose  a 
father  by  it.  Neither  fear  for  your  own 
fate.  The  times  must  change  for  better 
ones.  In  the  meanwhile  you  are  in  safety 
here,  and  should  need  be,  I will  defend  you 
with  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.' 

The  morning  that  followed,  however, 
wore  a different  aspect.  Scarcely  were 
matins  over,  when  the  good  old  priest  him- 
self visited  the  cottage  of  the  fisherman, 
and  proceeded  to  those  of  his  companions, 
spreading  joy  and  hope  wherever  he  came. 
\V  hat,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  source  of 
such  joy?  It  was  but  a vision!  The  old 
man  had  dreamt,  he  said,  that  he  had  seen 
the  fisherman  of  8earphnut  safe  and  well, 
with  a net.  in  his  hand,  in  which  were  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  fishes.  And  this 
simple  dream  was,  in  that  age,  sufficient  to 
dry  the  eves  of  mourning  and  bring  hack 
hope  to  bosoms  that  had  been  desolate.  Al- 
bert flew  to  communicate  the  tale  to  Mar- 
guerite of  Flanders,  and  there  was  spoken 
between  them  many  a word  of  joy  — joy 
that  so  often  entwines  its  arms  with  ten- 
derness. He  now  came  oftener  than  ever, 
for  the  old  priest  by  some  means  had  learn- 
ed that  he  took  an  interest  in  all  the 
changing  fortunes  of  thestateofF'landers,  and 
daily  the  good  man  brought  him  tidings, 
which  sometimes  he  felt  it  a duty,  some- 
times a pleasure  to  tell  to  the  lonely  dweller 
in  the  ruined  castle.  He  found,  too,  that 
his  presence  cheered  her,  and  that  his  con- 
versation won  her  from  her  grief.  She  be- 
gan to  cling  even  more  to  him  than  to  his 
sister;  for  ne  knew  more  of  the  world,  and 
men,  and  courts  than  Emiline,  and  he 
thought  it  but  kind  to  afford  her  every  so- 
laee  and  pleasure  he  could  give.  Each  day 
his  visits  became  more  frequent,  and  con- 
tinued longer.  Sometimes  he  would  libe- 
rate her,  after  a sort,  from  her  voluntary 


prison,  by  taking  her,  with  Emiline,  in  his 
boat  upon  the  moonlight  sea,  or  even  by 
leading  her  along,  under  the  eye  of 
Heaven's  queen,  upon  the  smooth  sands, 
when  the  waves  of  a calm  night  rippled 
ap  to  their  feet.  At  other  times  he  would 
sit  upon  the  stones  of  the  old  battlements, 
rent  and  rifted  by  the  warfare  of  ages,  and 
would  wile  her  thoughts  away  from  her- 
self by  tales  of  other  days,  when  those 
battlements  had  withstood  the  assault  of 
hosts,  and  those  halls  had  been  the  resort 
of  the  fair  and  brave,  now  dust.  Then, 
again,  he  would  give  her  tidings  which  he 
had  gained  while  dwelling  at  Namur  or  at 
Turnay;  reciting  the  gallant  deeds  of  the 
servants  of  the  Cross  in  distant  Palestine, 
or  telling  of  the  horrors  of  captivity  in 
Paynimrie;  and  then,  too,  he  would  sing, 
as  they  sat  above  the  waters,  with  a voice, 
and  a skill,  and  a taste  which  Marguerite 
fancied  all  unequalled  in  the  world.  Day 
by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  the  fair  inex- 
perienced princess  of  Flanders  felt  that  she 
was  losing  her  young  heart  to  the  youth  of 
low  degree;  and  yet  what  could  she  do  to 
stay  the  fugitive,  or  call  him  back  to  her 
own  bosom  from  bis  hopeless  flight.  It 
was  not  alone  that.  Albert  was,  in  her  eyes 
at  least,  the  must  handsome  man  she  had 
ever  beheld,  it  was  not  alone  that  be  was 
gentle,  kind,  and  tender,  hut  it  was  that 
on  him  alone  was  she  cast  for  aid,  protec- 
tion, amusement , information , hope : that 
her  fate  bung  upon  his  word,  and  that 
while  he  seemed  to  feel  and  triumph  in  the 
task,  yet  it  was  with  a deep,  earnest,  an- 
xious solicitude  for  her  peace  and  for  her  se- 
curity. And  did  she  think,  that  with  all 
these  feelings  in  her  bosom,  he  had  dared 
to  love  her  in  return  — to  love  her,  the 
princess  of  that  land  in  whiclshe  was  alone 
the  son  of  a poor  fisherman?  She  knew 
he  had  — she  saw  it  in  his  eyes,  she  heard 
it  in  every  tone,  she  felt  it  in  the  tender 
touch  of  the  strong  hand  that  aideil  her  in 
their  stolen  wanderings.  And  thus  it  went 
on  from  day  to  day,  till  words  were  spoken 
that  no  after-  thought  could  ever  recall,  and 
Marguerite  owned,  that  if  Heaven  willed 
that  her  father’s  lands  should  never  return 
to  her  Zither's  boose,  she  could,  with  a 
happy  heart,  see  state  and  dignity  pass 
away  from  her,  and  wed  the  son  of  the 
Fisherman  of  Scarphout 

But  still  the  fisherman  himself  returned 
not;  days  had  grown  into  weeks,  and  weeks 
had  become  months,  yet  no  tiding  of  him 
or  his  companions  had  reached  the  shore, 
and  men  began  to  fancy  that  the  vision  of 
the  old  priest  might  be  no  more  than  an 
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ordinary  dream.  Not  so,  however,  the  ] 
family  of  the  fisherman  himself.  They 
seemed  to  hold  the  judgment  of  the  good 
man  infallible,  ami  every  day  he  visited 
their  cottage,  bringing  them  tidings  of  all 
the  events  which  took  place  in  the  struggle 
that  now  convulsed  the  land. 

By  this  time,  the  King  of  Prance  had 
roused  himself  to  chastise  the  rebels  of  Flan- 
ders, and  to  reinstate  the  young  count  in 
his  dominions.  He  had  summoned  his 
vassals  to  his  standard,  and  creating  two 
experienced  leaders  marshals  of  his  host, 
hail  entered-thc  disturbed  territory  with  lance 
in  the  rest.  Little  armed  opposition  had 
been  made  to  his  progress,  though  two  or 
three  detached  parties  from  his  army  had 
been  cut  off  and  slaughtered.  But  this  only 
exasperated  the  monarch  still  more,  and  he 
had  been  heard  to  vow  that  nothing  but  the 
death  of  every  one  of  the  conspirators  would 
satisfy  him  for  the  blood  of  Charles  tho 
Good,  and  of  the  faithful  friends  who  hail 
fallen  with  him.  Such  was  the  talc  told 
by  tho  good  priest  to  Alhert,  the  fisherman’s 
son,  one  day  towards  the  end  of  the  vear, 
and  by  him  repeated  to  Marguerite  of  Flan- 
ders, who  heard  it  with  very  mingled  feel- 
ings; for  if  a momentary  joy  crossed  her 
heart  to  think  that  the  muroerers  of  her 
father  would  meet  their  just  reward,  and  her 
brother  would  recover  the  coronet  of  Flan- 
ders, the  fear,  the  certainty  that  she  herself 
would  be  torn  from  him  she  loved,  over- 
clouded the  brief  sunshine,  and  left  her  mind 
all  dark  The  next  day,  however,  new  ti- 
dings reached  Albert,  and  filled  his  heart  with 
consternation  and  surprise.  Burchard,  the 
chief  murderer  of  the  dead  count,  had,  it 
was  said,  dispatched  a messenger  to  the 
King  of  France,  to  bid  him  either  hold  off 
from  Bruges,  or  send  him  a free  pardon  for 
himself  and  all  his  companions,  lest  another 
victim  should  be  added  to  those  already 
gone  from  the  family  of  the  dead  count.  T 
have  in  mv  power,’  he  had  added,  ‘the.  only 
daughter  of  Charles,  called  by  you  tho  Good. 
I know  her  retreat  — I hold  her  as  it  were 
in  a chain,  and  1 shall  keep  her  as  a hos- 
tage, whose  blood  shall  flow  if  a hard  mea- 
sure bo  dealt  to  me.’ 

Albert  fell  into  deep  thought.  Could  it 
be  true,  he  asked  himself,  that  Burchard  had 
really  discovered  Marguerite  of  Flanders? 
If  so,  it  were  time,  he  thought,  to  fulfil  one 
part  of  his  father's  directions  concerning  her, 
at  any  cost  to  himself;  and  as  those  direc- 
tions had  been,  in  case  danger  menaced  her 
in  her  retreat,  to  carry  her  to  sea,  and  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Franco,  to  place  her  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  or  his  representative, 


it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  execution 
thereof  would  be  not  a little  painful  to  one 
for  whom  each  hour  of  her  society  was  joy. 
The  more  he  pondered,  however,  the  more 
he  felt  that  it  must  be  done;  but  for  the 
last  three  days  four  or  five  strange  sails  had 
been  seen  idly  heating  about  not  far  from 
the  coast,  and  Albert  determined,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  ascertain  their  purpose. 
With  some  young  men  from  the  neighbour- 
ing cottages,  he  put  to  sea,  and  finding  an 
easy  excuse  to  approach  one  of  the  large 
vessels  which  he  had  beheld,  he  asked,  as 
if  accidentally,  to  whom  they  belonged,  when, 
with  consternation  and  anxiety,  he  heard 
that  they  were  the  ships  of  ‘Burchard, 
Prfrvot  of  St.  Donatien.'  Returning  at  once 
to  the  shore,  he  dismissed  his  companions 
and  sought  his  father’s  cottage;  but  there 
he  found  that  tiding*  had  come  that  the 
King  of  France  had  advanced  upon  Bruges, 
and  that  Burchard  had  (led  with  his  troops; 
bnt  the  same  report  added,  that  tho  rebels, 
hotly  pursued  hv  the  chivalry  of  France, 
had  directed  their  flight  towards  the  sea- 
shore. Time  pressed  — the  moment  of  dan- 
ger was  approuching;  but  still  great  peril 
appeared  in  every  course  of  action  which 
could  be  adopted.  The  escape  bv  sea  was 
evidently  cut  off;  the  retreat  of  Marguerite 
of  Flanders  was  apparently  discovered; 
and  if  a flight  by  land  were  attempted,  it 
seemed  only  likely  to  lead  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  With  her,  then,  he  deter- 
mined to  consult,  and  passing  through  the 
vaults,  he  was  soon  by  the  side  of  the  fair 
unfortunate  girl,  whoso  fate  depended  upon 
the  decision  of  the  next  few  minutes.  He 
told  her  all;  but  to  her  as  well  as  to  him- 
self, to  fly  seemed  more  hazardous  than  to 
remain.  The  high  tide  was  coming  up;  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  the  castle  would  be 
cut  off  from  the  land;  tho  King  of  France 
was  hard  upon  the  track  of  the  enemy, 
and  various  events  might  tend  to  favour  her 
there.  ‘I  would  rather  die,'  she  said,  ‘than 
fall  living  into  their  hands;  and  I ran  die 
here  as  well  as  anywhere  else,  dear  Albert.’ 
‘They  shall  pass  over  my  dead  body  ere 
they  reach  you,’  answered  he.  ‘Many  a 
thing  has  been  done,  Marguerite,  by  a single 
arm;  and  if  1 can  defend  you  till  the  King 
arrives,  you  are  safe.’ 

‘But  arms!'  she  said.  ‘You  have  no  arms.’ 
‘Oh ! yes,  I have,'  he  answered.  ‘No  one 
knows  tno  secrets  of  this  old  castle  bnt  my 
father  and  myself;  and  there  are  arras  here 
too  for  those  who  need  them.  Wait  but  a 
moment,  and  I will  return.’ 

His  absence  was  as  brief  as  might  be; 
but  when  he  came  back,  Marguerite  saw 
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him  armed  with  shield  and  helmet,  sword 
and  battle  axe;  but  without  either  hauberk 
or  coat  of  mail,  which,  though  they  might 
have  guarded  him  from  wounds , would  have 
deprived  him  of  a part  of  that  agility  which 
could  alone  enable  one  to  contend  with 
many. 

‘If  I could  but  send  Emiline,'  ho  said, 
as  he  came  up,  ‘to  call  some  of  our  brave 
boatmen  from  the  cottages  to  our  assistance 
here,  we  might  set  an  army  at  defiance  for 
an  hour  or  two.' 

Marguerite  only  answered,  by  pointing 
with  her  hand  to  a spot  on  the  distant 
sands,  where  a small  body  of  horsemen, 
perhaps  not  a hundred,  were  seen  gallop- 
ing at  full  speed  towards  Scarphout.  Al- 
bert saw  that  it  was  too  late  to  call  further 
aid ; and  now  only  turned  to  discover  where 
he  could  best  make  his  defence  in  case  of 
need.  There  was  a large  massy  wall,  which 
ere  the  sea  had  encroached  upon  the  build- 
ing, ran  completely  round  the  castle,  but 
which  now  only  tanked  one  side  of  the 
ruins,  running  out  like  a jetty  into  the  wa- 
ters which  had  swallowed  up  the  rest.  It 
was  raised  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
ground  on  one  side , and  perhaps  twenty- 
five  above  the  sea  on  the  other;  and  at  tnc 
top,  between  the  parapets,  was  a passage 
which  would  hardly  contain  two  men  abreast. 
Upon  this  wall,  about  half  way  between  the 
keep  and  the  sea,  was  a small  projecting 
turret,  and  there  Albert  saw  that  Marguerite 
might  find  shelter,  while,  as  long  as  he  liv- 
ed, he  could  defend  the  passage  against  any 
force  coming  from  the  side  of  the  land. 
He  told  her  his  plans;  and  for  her  only 
answer,  she  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept. 
But  he  wiped  her  tears  away  with  his  fond 
lips,  and  spoke  words  of  hope  and  comfort. 

•Seel’  he  said,  ‘the  sea  is  already  cover- 
ing the  chaussde  between  us  and  the  land, 
and  if  they  do  not  possess  the  secret  of  the 
vaults,  they  cannot  reach  us  till  the  tide 
falls.'  When  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
shore , the.  body  of  horsemen  were  within 
a mile  of  the  castle;  but  then,  with  joy  in- 
expressible, he  beheld  upon  the  edge  of  the 
sand-hills,  scarcely  two  miles  behind  them, 
a larger  force  hurrying  on  as  if  in  pursuit 
with  banner  nnd  pennon,  and  standard  dis- 
played, and  lance  beyond  lance  bristling  up 
against  the  sky. 

‘The  King  of  France!  the  King  of  Francer 
he  cried ; but  still  the  foremost  body  gallop- 
ed on.  They  reached  the  shore,  drew  up 
their  horses  when  they  saw  that  the  tide 
was  in;  turned  suddenly  towards  the  cot- 
tage; and  the  next  moment  Albert  could 
sec  bis  mother  and  Emiline  fly  from  their 


dwelling  across  the  sands.  The  men  alarms 
had  other  matters  in'#viow  than  to  pursue 
them:  but  Albert  now  felt  that  Marguerite's 
only  hope  was  in  his  own  valour. 

‘To  the  turret,  my  beloved  1’  he  cried,  ‘to 
the  turret!’  And  half  bearing,  half  leading 
her  along,  he  placed  her  under  its  shelter, 
and  took  his  station  in  the  pass.  A new 
soul  seemed  to  animate  him,  new  light 
shone  forth  from  his  eye;  and,  in  words 
which  might  have  suited  the  noblest  of  the 
land , he  exhorted  her  to  keep  her  firmness 
in  the  moment  of  danger,  to  watch  around, 
and  give,  him  notice  of  all  she  saw  from 
the  loop-holes  of  the  turret.  Then  came  a 
moment  of  awful  suspense,  while  in  silence 
and  in  doubt  they  waited  the  result;  but 
still  the  host  of  France  might  be  seen  draw- 
ing nearer  and  more  near;  and  the  stand- 
ard of  the  king  could  be  distinguished 
floating  on  the  wind  amidst  a thousand 
other  banners  of  various  feudal  lords.  Hope 
grew  high  in  Albert’s  breast,  and  he  trust- 
ed that  ere  Burehard  could  find  and  force 
the  entrance  the  avenger  would  be  upon 
him.  He  hoped  in  vain,  however,  for  the 
murderer  was  himself  well  acquainted  with 
the  spot,  and  had  only  paused  to  secure  the 
door  of  the  vaults,  so  that  his  pursuers 
could  not  follow  by  the  same  means  ho  him- 
self employed.  In  another  minute  loud 
voices  were  heard  echoing  t hrough  the  ruiu, 
and  Albert  and  Marguerite  concealing  them- 
selves as  best  they  could,  behold  the  fierce 
and  blood-thirsty  Prcvot  with  his  compa  - 
nions  seeking  them  through  the  castle.  Still 
onward  Imre  the  banners  of  France;  and 
ere  Burehard  had  discovered  their  conceal- 
ment, the  shore  at  half  a bow  shot  distance 
was  lined  with  chivalry.  So  near  were 
they,  that,  uninterrupted  by  the  soft  mur- 
mur of  the  waves,  could  be  heard  the  voice 
of  a herald  calling  upon  the  rebels  to  sur- 
render, and  promising  pardon  to  all  but  the 
ten  principal  conspirators.  A loud  shout 
of  defiance  was  the  only  reply;  for  at  that 
very  moment  the  eye  of  Burehard  lighted 
on  the  form  of  Albert  ns  he  crouched  under 
the  wall,  and  the  men  at  arms  poured  on 
along  the  narrow  passage.  Concealment 
could  now  nvail  nothing;  and  starting  up 
with  his  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  he  planted 
himself  between  the  rebels  and  the  prin- 
cess. Tho  French  on  the  shore  could  now 
behold  him  also,  as  he  stood  with  half  his 
figure  above  the  parapet;  and  instantly, 
seeming  to  divine  his  situation,  some  cross- 
bowmen were  brought  forward,  and  poured 
their  quarrels  on  the  men  of  the  l’rilvot  as 
they  rushed  forward  to  attack  him.  Two 
or  three  were  struck  down;  but  the  others 
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harried  on,  and  the  safety  of  Albert  him- 
self  required  the  cfoss-bowmen  to  cease, 
when  hand  to  hand  he  was  compelled  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  enemy.  Each 
blow  of  his  battle-axe  could  still  be  beheld 
from  the  land ; and  as  one  after  another 
of  his  foes  went  down  before  that  strong 
and  ready  arm,  loud  and  gratulating  shouts 
rang  from  his  friends  upon  the  shore.  Still 
others  pressed  on,  catching  a view  of  Mar- 
guerite herself,  as,  in  uncontrollable  anxiety 
tor  him  she  loved,  she  eared  forth  from  the 
turret  door,  and  a hundred  eager  eyes  were 
bent  upon  her,  certain  that  if  she  could  be 
taken,  a promise  of  pardon , or  a death  of 
vengeance  at  least,  would  be  obtained;  but 
only  one  could  approach  at  a time,  and 
Albert  was  forming  for  himself  a rampart 
of  dead  and  dying.  At  that  moment,  how- 
ever, Burchard,  who  stood  behind,  pointed 
to  the  castle-court  below,  where  a number 
of  old  planks  and  beams  lay  rotting  in  the 
sun.  A dozen  of  his  men  sprang  down, 

■ aught  up  the  materials  which  he  shewed 
them,  planted  them  against  the  wall  beyond 
the  turret,  and  soon  raised  up  a sort  of 
tottering  scaffold  behind  the  place  where 
Marguerite’s  gallant  defender  stood.  Ho 
himself,  eager  in  the  strife  before  him,  saw 
not  what  had  happened;  but  she  had  marked 
the  fatal  advantage  their  enemy  had  gained, 
and,  gliding  like  a ghost  from  out  the  turret, 
she  approached  close  to  his  side,  exclaim- 
ing, ‘lliey  are  coming!  — they  are  coming 
from  the  other  sidel  — and  we  are  lostl’ 
Albert  turned  his  head,  and  comprehended 
in  a moment.  But  one  hope  was  left. 
Dashing  to  the  earth  the  next  opponent 
who  was  elimbing  over  the  dead  bodies 
between  them,  he  struck  a second  blow  at 
the  one  beyond,  which  made  him  recoil 
upon  his  fellows.  Then  casting  his  battle- 
axe  and  shield  away,  he  caught  the  light 
form  of  Marguerite  in  his  arms,  sprang 
upon  the  parapet,  and  exclaiming,  ‘Now 
God  befriend  us!'  plunged  at  once  into  the 
deep  sea,  while,  at  the  very  same  moment, 
the  heads  of  the  fresh  assailants  appeared 
upon  the  wall  beyond.  A cry  of  terror 
and  amazement  rang  from  the  shore;  and 
the  King  of  France  himself,  with  two  old 
knights  beside  him,  rode  on  till  the  waters 
washed  their  horses'  feet  Albert  and  Mar- 
guerite were  lost  to  sight  in  a moment;  but 
the  next  instant  they  appeared  again;  and, 
long  accustomed  to  sport  with  the  same 
waves  that  now  curled  gently  round  him  as 
an  old  loved  friend,  bearing  the  shoulders 
of  Marguerite  lifted  on  his  left  arnl,  with 


his  right  he  struck  boldly  towards  the  shore. 
On  — on  lie  bore  her!  nud  hke  a lamb  in 
the  bosom  of  the  shepherd,  she  lay  with- 
out a strngglo,  conquering  strong  terror 
by  ‘strong  resolution.  On  — on  he  bore 
her!  Glad  shouts  hailed  him  as  he  neared 
the.  shore ; and  with  love  and  valour  lend- 
ing strength,  he  came  nearer  and  more  near. 
At  length  his  feet  touched  the  ground,  and 
throwing  both  arms  round  her,  he  bore  her 
safe,  and  rescued,  till  he  trod  the  soft  dry 
sand.  Then  kneeling  before  the  monarch, 
he  set  his  fair  burden  softly  on  the  ground 

— but  still  he  held  her  hand.  ‘Hold!  nobles 

— hold!’  cried  the  king  of  France,  spring 
ing  from  his  horse.  ‘Before  any  one  greets 
him , I will  give  him  the  greeting  he  well 
has  won.  Advance  the  standard  over  us! 
Albert  of  Boulogne.  I dnb  thee  Knight!  Be 
ever  as  to-day,  gallant,  brave,  and  true. 
This  is  the  recompense  we  give.  Fair  lady 
of  Flanders,  wc  think  you  owe  him  a recom- 
pense likewise ; and  wc  believe  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  wise  coast  laws,  that  which  a 
fisherman  brings . up  front  the  sea  is  his 
own  by  right.  Is  it  not  so,  my  good  Lord 
of  Boulogne?’  and  he  turned  to  a tall  old 
man  beside  him.  ‘You,  of  all  men,  should 
know  beet:  as  for  ten  years  you  here  en- 
acted the  Fisherman  of  Scarphout.’ 

The  nobles  laughed  loud,  and  with  tears 
of  joy  the  old  Count  of  Boulogne,  for  it 
was  no  other,  embraced  his  noble  son,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Lord  of  VVavrin  ad- 
vanced , and  pressed  Marguerite's  hand  in 
tliat  of  her  deliverer,  saying,  ‘Her  father, 
aire,  by  will,  as  you  will  find,  gave  the  dis- 
osal  of  her  hand  to  me,  and  I ant  bnt 
oing  my  duty  to  him  in  bestowing  it  on 
one  who  merits  it  so  well.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a comfort  to  my  heart  to  offer 
my  noble  Lord,  the  Count  of  Boulogne, 
some  atonement  for  having  done  him  wrong 
in  years  long  gone,  and  for  having,  even 
by  mistake,  brought  on  him  vour  displeasure 
and  a ten  years'  exile,  ife  has  forgiven 
me,  but  I have  not  forgiven  myself ; and  as 
an  offering  of  repentance,  all  my  own  lands 
and  territories,  at  my  death,  I give,  in 
addition , to  the  dowry  of  Marguerite  of 
Flanders.' 

We  will  not  pause  upon  the  death  nf 
Bnrchard,  Prdvot  of  St.  Donation.  It  was, 
as  he  merited,  upon  a scaffold.  Explana- 
tions, too,  arc  tedious,  and  the  old  history 
tells  no  more  than  we  have  here  told,  lcav- 
ing  the  imagination  of  its  readers  to  fill  up 
all  minor  particulars  in  the  life  of  the  Fisher- 
man of  Scarphout.  • 
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THE  TURNED  HEAD. 

You  could  scarcely  look  on  N — without 
laughing.  There  was  a sorry  sort  of  hu- 
morous expression  in  his  odd  and  ugly 
features,  which  suggested  to  you  the  idea 
that  he  was  always  struggling  to  repel  some 
joyous  emotion  or  other,  with  painful  effort. 
There  was  a rich  light  of  intellect  in  his 
eye,  which  was  dark  and  lull,  you  felt  when 
its  glance  was  settled  upon  you  — and  there 
it  remained  concentrated  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  other  features;  for  the  clumsy  ridge 
of  eye-bone  impending  sullenly  over  his 
eyes  — the  Pitt-like  nose,  looking  like  a fin- 
ger-and-thumb-full  of  dough  drawn  out  from 
the  pliant  mass,  with  two  ill-formed  holes 
inserted  in  the  bulbous  extremity  and  his 
large,  liquorish,  shapeless  lips,  — looked, 
altogether,  any  thing  hut  refined  or  intellec- 
tual. He  was  a man  of  fortune  - an  ob- 
stinate bachelor  -and  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  attained  considerable  distinction ; 
and  at  the  period  of  his  introduction  to  the 
reader,  was  in  his  thirty-eighth  or  fortieth 
year.  If  l were  to  mention  his  name,  it 
would  recall  to  the  literary  reader  many 
excellent,  and  some  admirable  portions  of 
literature,  for  the  perusal  of  which  he  has 
to  thank  N — . 

The  prevailing  complexion  of  his  mind 
was  sombrous;  but  played  on,  occasionally, 
by  an  arch  humorous  faney,  flinging  its 
rays  of  fun  and  drollery  over  the  dark  sur- 
face, like  moonbeams  on  midnight  waters. 
I do  believe  he  considered  it  sin  Ail  to  smile! 
There  was  a puckering  up  of  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  ami  a forced  corrugation  of  tho 
eye-brows,  the  expression  of  which  was  set 
at  nought  by  the  comicality  — the  solemn 
drollery —of  the  eyes.  You  saw  Momus 
leering  out  of  every  glance  of  them!  He 
said  many  very  witty  things  in  conversation, 
and  had  a knack  of  uttering  the  quaintest 
conceits  with  something  like  a whine  of 
compunction  in  his  tone,  which  ensured  him 
roars  of  laughter.  As  for  his  own  laugh  — 
when  he  did  laugh  — there  is  no  desenbing 
it  — short,  sudden,  unexpected  was  it,  like 
a flash  of  powder  in  the  dark.  Not  a trace 
of  real  merriment  lingered  on  his  features 


an  instant  after  the  noise  had  ceased.  You 
began  to  doubt  whether  he  had  laughed  at 
all,  anil  to  look  about  to  see  where  the  ex- 
plosion camu  from.  Except  on  such  rare 
occasions  of  forgetfulness  on  his  part,  his 
demeanour  was  very  calm  and  quiet.  He 
loved  to  get  a man  who  would  come  and 
sit  with  him  all  the  evening,  smoking,  and 
sipping  wine  in  cloudy  silence.  He  could 
not  endure  bustle  or  obstreperousness : and 
when  he  did  unfortunately  fall  foul  of  a son 
of  noise,  us  soon  as  he  had  hail  ‘a  sample 
of  his  quality,’  he  would  abruptly  rise  aud 
take  his  leave,  saying,  in  a querulous  tone, 
like  that  of  a sick  child,  ‘I  'll  gol’  (probably 
these  two  words  will  at  once  recall  him  to 
the  memory  of  more  than  one  of  my  readers) 
— and  he  was  as  good  ss  bis  word ; for 
all  his  acquaintance  — and  I among  the 
number  — Knew  his  eccentricities , and  ex- 
cused them. 

Such  was  the  man  — at  least  as  to  the 
more  prominent  points  of  his  character  — 
whose  chattering  black  servant  presented 
himself  hastily  to  my  notice  one  morning, 
as  I was  standing  on  my  door  steps,  pon- 
dering the  probabilities  of  wet  or  fine  for 
the  day.  lie  spoke  in  such  a spluttering 
toue  of  trepidation , that  it  was  some  time 
before  1 could  conjecture  what  waa  the 
matter.  At  length  I distinguished  some- 
thing like  the  words.  ‘Oh,  Docta,  Docta, 
eom-a,  and  sce-a  a Massal  Com-a!  Him 
so  gashly  — him  so  ill  — ver  dam  bad — him 
say  so  - Oh,  lorra-lorra-lorral  Come  see-a 
a Massa  him  ver  orridl’ 

‘Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
you,  you  sable,  eh?  Why  can’t  you  speak 
slower,  and  tell  me  plainly  what ’s  the  mat- 
ter?' said  I impatiently,  for  be  seemed  iu- 
clined  to  gabble  on  in  that  strain  for  sonic 
minutes  longer.  ‘ What  's  the  matter  with 
your  master,  sirrah,  eh?"  I inquired,  jerk- 
ing liis  striped  morning  jacket. 

‘Oh,  Docta  I Docta!  com-a  ~ Massa  ver 
bad  I Him  say  sol  — Him  head  turned!  Him 
head  turned !' 

‘Him  what,  sirrah?'  said  I,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

‘Him  head  turned , Docta  — him  heal? 
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turned,'  replied  the  nmn,  slapping  his  lingers 
against  his  forehead. 

‘Oh,  I see  how  it  is,  I see;  ah,  yea,’  I 
replied,  pointing  to  my  forehead  in  turn, 
wishing  him  to  see  lhat  I understood  him 
to  say  his  master  had  been  seized  with  a fit 
of  insanity. 

‘Isa,  iss,  Docta  — him  Massa  head  turned 

— him  head  turned!  Dam  bad!' 

‘Where  is  Mr.  N— , Nambo,  eh!’ 

‘Him  lying  all  'long  in  him  bed,  Massa 

— him  dam  bad.  But  him  'tickler  quiet  — 
him  head  turned' — 

‘Why,  Nambo,  what  makes  you  say  your 
master's,  head  ’s  turned,  eh?  What  d’ye 
menu,  Sir?’ 

‘Him  Massa  self  say  so  — him  did  — him 
head  turned.  D—  m!’  I felt  as  muoh  at 
a loss  as  ever;  it  was  so  odd  for  a gentle- 
man to  acknowledge  to  his  Negro  servant 
that  his  head  tens  turned. 

‘Ah!  he  ’s  gone  mad,  you  mean,  eh?  — 
is  that  it?  Hem!  Mad  — is  it  so?’  suid  I, 
pointing,  with  a wink,  to  my  forehead. 

‘No,  no,  Docta  — him  head  turned!  him 
head,’  replied  Nambo;  and  raising  both  his 
hands  to  his  head,  he  seemed  Iryiug  to  twist 
it  round!  I could  make  nothing  of  his  ges- 
ticulations, so  I dismissed  him,  telling  him 
to  take  word,  that  I should  make  his  mas- 
ter’s my  first  call.  I may  as  well  say, 
that  I was  on  terms  of  friendly  familiarity 
with  Mr,  N — , and  puzzled  myself  all  the 
way  1 went,  with  attempting  to  conjecture 
, what  new  crotchet  he  had  taken  into  his 
oild,  and,  latterly,  I began  to  suspect,  half- 
addled  head,  lie  had  never  disclosed  symp- 
toms of  what  is  generally  understood  by  the 
word  hypochondriasis;  but  I often  thought 
there  was  not  a likelier  subject  in  the  world 
for  it.  At  length  1 found,  myself  knocking 
at  my  friend's  door,  fully  prepared  for  some 
specimen  of  amusing  exccntricity  --  for  the 
thought  never  crossed  my  mind,  that  he 
might  be  really  ill.  Nambo  instantly  an- 
swered my  summons,  and,  in  a twinkling, 
conducted  me  to  his  master's  bed-room.  It 
was  partially  darkened,  but  there  was  light 
enough  for  me  to  discern  that  there  was 
nothing  unusual  in  his  appearanec.  The 
bed  was  much  tossed  to  be  sure,  as  if  with 
the  restlessness  of  the  recumbent,  who  lay 
on  his  back,  with  his  head  turned  on  one 
side,  buried  deep  in  the  pillow,  and  his  arms 
folded  together  outside  the  counterpane,  llis 
features  certainly  wore  an  air  of  exhaustion 
and  dejection,  and  his  eye  settled  on  me 
with  an  alarmed  expression  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  perceived  my  entrance. 

‘Oh,  dear  Doctor!  Isn’t  this,  frightful? 
— Isn't  it  a dreadful  piece  of  business?' 


‘Frightful!  dreadful  business!'  I repeated 
with  much  surprise.  ‘ What  is  frightful  ? Are 
you  ill  — have  you  hail  an  accident,  eh?’ 
‘Ah,  ah!  — you  may  well  ask  thatl*  he 
replied ; adding,  after  a pause,  ‘it  took  place 
this  morning,  — about  two  hours  agol’ 

‘You  speak  in  parables,  Mr.  N — ! Why, 
what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you? 

‘About  two  hours  ago  - yes,’  he  mut- 
tered, as  if  he  had  not  heard  me.  ‘Doctor, 
do  tell  me  truly  now,  for  the  curiosity  of 
the  thing;  what  did  you  think  of  me  on  first 
entering  the  room,  eh?  — Feel  inclined  to 
laugh,  or  be  shocked  which?' 

‘Sir.  N — , I reallv  have  no  time  for 
trifling,  as  1 am  particularly  busy  to-day.  Do, 
I beg.  lie  a little  more  explicit!  Why  have  yon 
sent  for  me?  Wh at  is  the  matter  with  you?' 

‘Why,  God  bless  me,  Doctor!’  he  re- 
plied , with  an  air  of  angry  surprise  in  his 
manner  which  I never  saw  before,  ‘1  think, 
indeed,  it  's  you  who  are  trilling!  Have  you 
lost  your  eye-sight  this  morning?  Do  you 
pretend  to  say  that  you  do  not  see  I have 
undergone  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  al- 
terations in  appearance  that  the  body  of 
man  is  capable  of  — such  as  never  was  heard 
or  read  of  before?' 

‘Once  more,  Mr.  N — ,'  1 repeated,  in  a 
tone  of  calm  astonishment,  ‘be  so  good  as 
lobe  explicit.  What  are  you  raving  about?’ 
‘Raving!  — Egad,  I think  it  's  you  who 
are  raving,  Doctor!’  he  answered;  ‘or  you 
must  wish  to  insult  me!  Do  you  pretend 
to  tell  me  you  do  not.  see  that  my  head  is 
turned  f and  he  looked  me  in  the  face 
steadily  and  sternly. 

‘Ha,  ha,  ha!  Upon  my  honour,  N — , I 
'vc  been  suspecting  as  much  for  those  last 
five  or  ten  minutes!  Idon't  think  a patient  ever 
described  his  disease  more  accurately  before.’ 
‘Don't  mock  me,  Doctor  — ,'  replied  N— , 
sternly.  ‘Pon  my  soul,  I can't  bear  it! 
It  's  enough  for  me  to  endure  the  horrid 
sensations  I do  I’ 

‘Mr.  N — , what  do  you  — , 

‘Why,  confound  it.  Doctor  — ! you  ’ll 
drive  me  mad ! Can’t  you  gee  that  the 
back  of  my  head  is  in  front,  and  my  face 
looking  backwnrds!  Horrible!’  I burst  into 
loud  laughter. 

‘Doctor  — , it  's  time  for  you  and  me  to 
part  — high  time,’  said  he,  turning  his  face 
away  from  me.  ‘I  ’ll  let.  you  know  that 
I 'll  stand  your  nonsense  no  longer!  I 
called  you  in  to  give  me  your  advice,  not 
to  sit  grinning  like  a baboon  by  my  bed- 
sido ! Once  more  — finally.  Doctor  — , are 
you  disposed  to  be  serious  and  rational?  If 
you  are  not,  my  man  shall  show  you  to  the 
door  the  moment  you  please.'  He  said  this 
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iii  such  a sober,  earnest  tone  of  indignation, 
that  I saw  he  was  fully  prepared  to  carry 
his  threat  into  execution.  1 determined, 
therefore,  to  humour  him  a little,  shrewdly 
suspecting  some  temporary  suspension  of  his 
sanity  — not  exactly  madness  • but  at  least 
some  extraordinary  hallucination.  To  adopt 
an  expression  which  I have  several  times 
heard  him  use,  — ‘1  saw  what  o’clock  it  was, 
and  set  my  watch  to  the  time.' 

‘Oh  — well!—  I see  now  how  matters 
stand!  — The  fact  is,  I did  observe  the  ex- 
traordinary posture  of  affairs  you  complain 
of,  immediately  I entered  the  room,  but 
supposed  you  were  joking  with  me,  and 
twisting  vour  head  round  in  that  odd  way 
lor  the  purpose  of  hoaxing  me ; so  I resolved 
to  wait  and  see  which  of  us  could  play  our 

fiarts  in  the  farce  longest!  Why,  good  God! 
iow  's  all  this,  Mr.  .N  — ? — Is  it  then  really 
the  case?  — Are  you  — in  — in  earnest  — 
in  having  your  head  turned? 

'In  earnest,  Doctor !’  replied  Mr.  N — , in 
amazement.  ‘Why,  do  you  suppose  this 
happened  by  my  own  will  and  agency?  — 
Absurd !’ 

‘Ob,  no,  no  — most  assuredly  not  — it  is 
a phenomenon  — hem!  hem!  — a phenome- 
non— not  unfrequently  attending  on  the 
nightmare,'  1 answered,  with  as  good  a grace 
as  possible. 

‘Pho,  pho,  Doctor!  — Nonsense  — You 
must  really  think  me  a child,  to  try  to 
mislead  me  with  such  stuff  as  that!  I toll 
you  again,  I am  in  as  sober  possession  of 
my  senses  as  ever  I was  in  my  life;  and, 
once  more,  I assure  you,  that,  in  truth 
and  reality,  my  head  is  turned  — literally  so !’ 
‘Well,  well!  — So  I sec!  — It  is,  indeed, 
a very  extraordinary  case  — a very  unusual 
one;  but  I don’t,  by  any  means,  despair  of 
bringing  all  things  round  again!  — Tray  tell 
me  how  this  singular  and  afflicting  accident 
happened  to  you?’ 

•Certainly,’  said  he,  despondinglv.  ‘Last 
night,  or  rather  this  morning,  1 dreamed 
that  I had  got  to  the  West  Indies  — to  Bar- 
badoes  — an  island  where  I have,  as  you 
know,  a little  estate,  left  me  hy  my  uncle 
C — ; and  that  a few  moments  after  I had 
entered  the  plantation,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  slaves  at  work,  there  came  a 
sudden  hurricane,  a more  tremendous  one 
than  ever  was  known  in  those  parts ; — 
trees  — canes  — huts  — all  wore  swept  before 
it!  Even  the  very  ground  on  wnich  we 
stood  seemed  whirled  away  beneath  us!  I 
turned  my  head  a moment  to  look  at  the 
direction  in  which  things  were,  going,  when, 
in  the  very  act  of  turning,  the  blast  sud- 
denly caught  my  head,  and  — oh,  my  God! 


— blew  it  completely  round  on  my  shoul- 
ders, till  my  face  looked  quite  — directly  be- 
hind me  — over  my  back!  In  vain  did  1 
almost  wrench  my  head  off  my  shoulders, 
in  attempting  to  twist  it  round  again;  and 
what  with  horror,  and  — and  — altogether  — 
in  short,  I awoke  — and  found  the  frightful 
reality  of  my  situation!  — Oh,  gracious 
Heaven!’  continued  Mr.  N — , clasping  his 
hands,  and  looking  upwards,  ‘what  have  I 
done  to  deserve  such  a horrible  visitation 
as  this!’ 

Humph!  it  is  quite  clear  what  is  the 
matter  here,  thought  I ; so  assuming  an  air 
of  becoming  professional  gravity,  I felt  his 
pulse,  begged  him  to  let  me  see  his  tongue, 
made  manv  inquiries  about  his  general 
health,  anu  then  proceeded  to  subject  all 
parts  of  his  neck  to  a most  rigorous  exami- 
nation; before,  behind,  on  each  side,  over 
every  natural  elevation  and  depression  — if 
such  the  usual  varieties  of  surface  may  be 
termed  — did  my  fingers  pass ; he  all  the 
while  sighing,  and  cursing  his  evil  stars, 
and  wondering  how  it  was  that  he  had  not- 
been  killed  by  the  ‘dislocation!’  This  little 
farce  over,  I continued  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments, scarcely  able,  the  while,  to  control 
my  inclination  to  burst  into  fits  of  laughter, 
as  if  pondering  the  possibility  of  being  able 
to  devise  some  means  of  cure. 

‘Ah,  thank  God!’  said  I,  abruptly,  — ‘I 
have  it,  I have  it,  — ’ 

‘What!  — what — eh?  --  what  is  it?’  he 
inquired  with  anxiety. 

‘I  ’ve  thought  of  a remedy,  which,  if  — 
if  — if  any  thing  in  the  world  can  bring  it 
about,  will  set  matters  right  again  — will 
bring  back  your  head  to  its  former  po- 
sition.’ 

‘Oh,  God  be  praised!  — Dear  — dear  Doc- 
tor ! — if  you  do  but  succeed,  I shall  con- 
sider a thousand  pounds  but  the  earnest  of 
what  I will  do  to  evince  my  gratitude!’  he 
exclaimed,  squeezing  mv  hand  fervently. 
‘But  l am  not  absolutely  certain  that  we 
shall  succeed,’  said  I cautiously.  ‘Wc  will, 
however,  give  the  medicine  a twenty-four 
hours’  trial;  during  all  which  time  you  must 
be  in  perfect  repose,  and  consent  to  lie  in 
utter  darkness.  Will  you  abide  by  my  di- 
rections 1’ 

•Oh,  yes  — yes  — yes!  — dear  Doctor!  — 
What  is  the  inestimable  remedy?  Tell  me 

— tell  me  the  name  of  my  ransomer.  I ’ll 
never  divulge  it  — never !’ 

‘That  is  not  consistent  with  my  plans 
at  present,  Mr.  N — ,'  1 replied,  seriously; 
‘but,  if  successful  — of  which  I own  I have 
very  sanguine  expectations  — I pledge  my 
honour  to  reveal  the  secret  to  you.’ 
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‘Well  but  — at  least  you’ll  explain  tbc 
nature  of  its  operation  — eh?  is  it  internal 
— external  — what?'  The  remedy,  1 told 
him,  would  be  of  both  forms;  tnc  latter, 
however,  the  more  immediate  agent  of  his 
recovery;  the  former,  preparatory  — predis- 
posing. I may  tell  the  reader  supply  what 
my  pnysic  was  to  be : three  bread-pills  (the 
ordinary  placebo  in  such  cases)  every  hour; 
a strong  laudanum  draught  in  the  evening; 
and  a huge  bread-and-wHter  poultice  for  his 
neck,  with  which  it  was  to  be  environed 
till  the  parts  were  sufficiently  mollified  to 
admit  of  the  neck’s  being  twisted  back  again 
into  its  former  position ! — and , when  that 
was  the  case  — why  — to  ensure  its  perma- 
nency, he  was  to  wear  a broad  band  of 
strengthening  plaster  for  a week!!  This 
was  the  bright  device,  struck  out  by  me  — 
all  at  a heat;  and  which  explained  to  the 
poor  victim , with  the  utmost  solemnity 
and  deliberation  of  manner  — all  the  wise 
winks  and  knowing  nods,  and  hesitating 
‘hems'  and  ‘has’  of  professional  usage  — 
sufficed  to  inspire  him  with  some  confidence 
as  to  the  result.  I confess  I shared  the 
most  confident  expectations  of  success.  A 
sound  night's  rest  — hourly  pill-taking  - and 
the  clammy  saturating  sensation  about  his 
neck,  I fully  believed  would  bring  him,  or 
rather  his  head,  round:  and,  in  the  full 
anticipation  of  seeing  hint  disabused  of  the 
ridiculous  notion  he  had  taken  into  his  head, 
T promised  to  see  him  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  took  my  departure. 

About  eleven  o'  clock  the  next  morning, 
I paid  N — a second  visit.  The  door  was 
opened  as  usual  by  his  black  servant  Nambo; 
by  whose  demeanour  I saw  that  something 
or  other  extraordinary  awaited  me  His 
sable  swollen  features,  and  dancing  white 
eyeballs,  showed  that  he  was  nearly  burst- 
ing with  laughter.  ’He  — he  he!'  he 
chuckled,  in  a sort  of  tntlo  voce,  ‘him  Massa 
head  turned  1 — Him  back  in  front!  Him 
waddle ! — he  — he  — he  1 — and  he  twitched 
his  clothes  — jerking  his  jacket  and  point- 
ing to  his  breeches,  in  a way  that  I did 
not  understand.  On  entering  the  room 
where  N — , with  one  of  his  favourite  silent 
smoking  friends,  (M  — , the  late  well  known 
counsel,)  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  I en- 
countered a spectacle  which  nearly  made 
me  expire  with  laughter.  It  is  almost  use- 
less to  attempt  describing  it  on  paper  — 
yet  I will  try.  Two  gentlemen  sat  oppo- 
site each  other  at  the  breakfast  table,  by 
the  fire:  the  one  with  his  face  to  me  was 
Mr.  M — ; and  N — sat  with  his  back  to- 
wards the  door  by  which  I entered.  A 
glance  at  the  former  sufficed  to  show  mo, 


that  he  was  sitting  in  tortures  of  sup- 
pressed risibility,  lie  was  quite  red  in  the 
face  — his  features  were  swollen  and  pufTy 
— and  his  eyes  fixed  strainiugly  on  the  fire, 
as  though  through  fear  of  encountering  the 
ludicrous  figure  of  his  friend.  They  were 
averted  from  the  fire,  for  a moment,  to 
welcome  my  entrance  — and  then  re-directed 
thither  with  such  a painful  effort  — such  a 
comical  air  of  compulsory  seriousness  — as, 
added  to  the  preposterous  fashion  after 
which  poor  N — had  chosen  to  dress  him- 
self, completely  overcame  me.  The  thing 
was  irresistible,  and  my  utterance  of  that 
peculiar  choking  sound,  which  indicates  the 
most  strenuous  effort*  to  suppress  one's  ri- 
sible emotions,  was  the  unwitting  signal  for 
eacli  of  us  bursting  into  a long  and  loud 
shout  of  laughter.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
bit  my  under  lip , almost  till  it  brought 
blood,  and  that  my  eyes  strained  till  the 
sparks  flashed  from  them,  ill  the  futile  at- 
tempt to  cease  laughing;  for  full  before  me 
sat  the  exciting  cause  of  it,  in  the  shape 
of  N — , his  head  supported  by  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand,  with  his  elbow  propped  against 
the  side  of  the  arm-chair.  The  knot  of 
his  neckerchief  was  tied  with  its  customary 
formal  precision  — hut  behind  at  the  liajie 
of  his  neck ; his  coat  and  waistcoat  were 
buttoned  down  his  back;  and  his  trowserit. 
moreover,  to  match  the  novel  fashion,  but- 
toned behind,  and,  of  course,  the  hinder 
parts  of  them  bulged  out  ridiculously  in 
front!  Only  to  look  at  the  coal-collar  fit- 
ting under  the  chin,  like  a stiff  luilitary 
stock  — the  four  tail  buttons  of  brass  glisten- 
ing conspicuously  before , and  the  front 
parts  of  the  coat  buttoned  carefully  over 
his  back  — the  compulsory  handiwork  of 
poor  Nambo! 

N perfectly  astounded  at  onr  succes- 
sive shouts  of  laughter  — for  we  found  it 
impossible  to  stop  — suddenly  rose  up  in 
bis  chair,  and,  almost  inarticulate  with  fury, 
demanded  what  we  meant  by  such  ex- 
traordinary behaviour.  This  fury,  however, 
was  all  lost  on  me;  I could  only  point  in 
an  ecstasy  of  laughter  almost  bordering 
on  frenzy , to  bis  novel  mode  of  dress  as 
my  apology.  He  stamped  his  foot,  uttered 
volleys  of  imprecations  against  us,  and  then 
ringing  bis  bell,  ordered  the  servant  to 
show  us  both  to  the  door.  The  most  violent 
emotions,  however,  must  in  time  expend 
their  violence,  though  in  the  presence  of 
the  same  exciting  cause;  and  so  it  was 
with  Mr.  M — and  myself.  On  seeing  how 
seriously  affronted  N — wus,  we  both  sat 
down , and  I entered  into  examination  my 
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whole  frame  aching  with  the  prolonged  con- 
vulsive (its  of  irrepressible  laughter. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  u recital 
of  one  of  the  drollest  conversations  in  which 
I ever  bore  part.  N — 's  temper  was  tho- 
roughly soured  for  some  time,  lie  declar- 
ed that  my  physic  was  all  a humbug,  and 
a piece  of  quackery ; and  the  ‘filthy  puilding 
round  his  nock,’  the  absurdest  farce  he  ever 
heard  of;  he  had  a great  mind  to  make 
Nambo  eat  it,  for  the  pains  he  had  taken 
in  making  it  and  fastening  it  on  - poor 
fellow! 

Presently  he  lapsed  into  a melancholy 
reflective  mood.  He  protested  that  the  laws 
of  locomotion  were  utterly  inexplicable  to 
him  — a practical  paradox;  that  his  volitions 
as  to  progressive  and  retrogressive  motion 
neutralized  each  other;  and  the  necessary 
result  was,  a cursed  circumgyratory  motion 

— for  all  the  world  like  that  of  a hen  that 
had  lost  one  of  its  wings!  That  hence- 
forward he  should  be  compelled  to  crawl, 
crab-like,  through  life,  all  ways  at  once, 
and  none  in  particular.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive, he  said,  which  was  the  nearest  way 
from  one  given  point  to  another;  in  short, 
that  all  his  sensations  and  perceptions  were 
disordered  and  confounded.  His  situation, 
he  said , was  an  admirable  commentary  on 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  — ‘But  I see  another 
law  in  my  members  warring  against  the 
law  of  my  mind.’  lie  eould  not  conceive 
how  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  neck 
could  carry  Hnd  return  the  blood,  after  being 
so  shockingly  twisted;  or  how  the  wind- 
pi[>e  went  on,  affording  a free  course  to  the 
air  through  its  distorted  passage.  In  short, 
he  said,  he  was  a walking  lie] 

. Curious  to  ascertain  the  consistency  of 
this  anomalous  state  of  feeling,  I endeavour- 
ed once  more  to  bring  his  delusion  to  the 
test  of  simple  sensation,  by  placing  one 
hand  on  his  nose,  and  the  other  on  his 
breast,  and  asking  him  which  was  which, 
and  whether  both  did  not  lie  in  the  same 
direction.  He  wished  to  know  why  I per- 
sisted in  making  myself  merry  at  his  ex- 
pense! I repeated  the  question,  still  keep- 
ing ray  hands  in  the  same  position ; but  he 
suddenly  pushed  them  ofT,  and  asked  me 
with  indigna:ion,  if  I was  not  ashamed  to 
kuep  his  head  looking  over  bis  shoulder  in 
that  way;  accompanying  the  words  with 
a shake  of  the  head,  and  a sigh  of  exhaus- 
tion, as  if  it  had  really  been  twisted  round 
into  the  wrong  direction.  ‘Ah !’  he  exclaim- 
ed, after  a pause,  ‘if  this  unnatural  state  of 
affairs  should  prove  permanent  — hem!  — 

I 'll  put  an  end  to  the  chapter  1 He,  he,  he! 

— lie,  he,  he !’  he  continued,  bursting  sud-  ! 


denlv  into  one  of  those  short  abrupt  laughs, 
which  I have  before  attempted  to  describe. 
‘He,  he,  be!  — how  very  odd!’  We  both 
asked  him,  in  surprise,  what  lie  meant,  for 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fire  in  apparently 
a melancholy  mood. 

'lie,  he,  lie  I — exquisitely  odd!’  he  con- 
tinued, without  answering  us.  ‘He,  he,  lie!’ 
After  repeated  inquiries,  he  disclosed  the 
occasion  of  his  unusual  cachinnations. 

‘I  ’ve  just  been  thinking ,’  said  he , sup- 
pose — he,  he,  be ! — suppose  it  were  to  come 
to  pass  that  I should  be  hanged  — he , he, 
he!  — he,  he,  he! — God  forbid,  by  the  way 

— but,  suppose  I should,  how  old  Ketch 
would  be  puzzled ! — My  face  looking  one 
way,  and  ray  tied  hands  and  arms  poking 
another!  How  the  crowd  would  stare!  lie, 
he,  he!  And  suppose,’  pursuing  the  train 
of  thought,  ‘I  were  to  be  publicly  whipped 

— how  1 could  superintend  operations!  And 
again  — how  the  devil  am  I to  ride  on 
horseback,  eh?  with  niy  face  to  the  tail,  or 

— to  the  mane?  In  short,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  me?  I am,  in  effect,  shut  out  from 
society!  1 'ui  something  else  than  a mere 
turn-coat!’ 

‘You  have  only  to  walk  circumspectly 
said  M—  with  an  air  of  solemn  waggery 
‘and  as  for  !«ici'-bitenj  — hem !' 

‘That 's  odd  — very  but  impertinent,’  re- 

plied the  hypochondriac,  with  a mingled  ex- 
pression of  chagrin  and  humour. 

‘Come,  come,  N — , don’t  look  so  steadi- 
ly on  the  dark  side  of  things,'  said  I. 

‘The  dark  side  of  things?'  he  inquired; 
‘I  think  it  is  the  tod-side  of  things  I am 
compelled  to  look  at!’ 

‘Look  forwartl  to  better  days,'  said  I. 

‘Look  forward,  again!  What  nonsense!’ 
he  replied,  interrupting  mo;  ‘impossible! 
How  can  I look  Jorwardt  My  life  will 
henceforth  be  spent  in  wretched  retrospec- 
tions!' and  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
conceit.  Having  occasion,  during  the  con- 
versation, to  use  his  pocket  handkerchief, 
he  suddenly  reached  his  hand  behind  as 
usual , and  was  a little  confused  to  find 
that  the  unusual  position  of  his  cuat-pockct 
required  that  he  should  take  it  from  before! 
This  1 should  have  conceived  enough  to 
put  an  end  to  his  delusion,  but  I was  mis- 
taken. 

“ ‘Ah!  it  will  take  some  time  to  reconcile 
me  to  this  new  order  of  things;  but  prac- 
tice — practice  makes  perfect,  you  know !’  It 
was  amazing  to  me,  that  his  sensations , so 
contradictory  to  the  absurd  crotchet  he  bail 
taken  into  his  head,  did  not  convince  him 
of  his  error,  especially  when  so  frequently 
! compelled  to  act  in  obedience  to  long  ac- 
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customed  impulses  As,  for  instance,  on 
my  rising  to  go , he  suddenly  started  from 
his  chair,  shook  my  hands,  and  accompanied 
me  to  tho  door,  as  if  nothing  had  been 
thu  matter. 

‘Well  now!  What  do  you  think  of  that?' 
sai'l  I triumphantly. 

‘Ah,  ah!'  said  he,  after  a puzzled  pause, 
‘but  yon  little  know  the  effort  it  cost  me!' 

• * * * * 

He  did  not  persevere  long  in  the  absurd 
way  of  putting  on  his  clothes  which  I have 
just  described;  but,  even  after  he  had  dis- 
continued it,  he  alleged  bis  opinion  to  lie, 
that  the  front  of  his  clothes  ought  to  be 
with  his  face!  I might  relate,  many  similar 
absurdities  springing  from  this  notion  of  his 
turned  head,  but  sufficient  has  been  said 
already  to  give  the  reader  a clear  idea  of 
the  general  charneter  of  such  delusions. 
My  subsequent  interviews  with  him,  while 
under  this  unprecedented  hallucination, 
were  similar  to  the  two  which  I have  at- 
tempted to  describe.  The  fit  lasted  near 
a month.  At  length,  however,  1 happened 
luckily  to  recollect  a device  successfully  re- 
sorted to  by  a sagacious  old  English  phy- 
sician, in  the  case  of  a royal  hypochondriac 
abroad , who  fancied  that  his  nose  had 
swelled  into  greater  dimensions  than  those 
of  his  whole  body  beside!  and  forthwith  re- 
solved to  adopt  a similar  method  of  cure 
with  N — . Electricity  was  to  be  the  won- 
der-working talisman!  I lectured  him  out 
of  all  opposition,  silenced  his  scruples,  and 
got  him  to  fix  an  evening  for  the  exorcisa- 
tion  of  the  evil  spirit— as  it  might  well  be 
called— which  had  taken  possession  of  him. 

Let  the  reader  fancy,  then,  N — ’s  sitting- 
room,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
illuminated  with  a cheerful  fire,  and  four 
mould  candles ; the  awful  electrvfying  ma- 
chine duly  disposed  for  action.  Mr.  8—  of 
— Hospital,  Dr. — , and  myself,  all  standing 
rouml  it,  adjusting  tho  jars,  chains,  &c.: 
and  Nambo  busily  engaged  in  laying  bare 
his  master’s  neck,  N—  all  the  while  eye- 
ing our  motions  with  excessive  trepidation. 

I had  infinite  difficulty  in  getting  his  con- 
sent to  one  preliminary  the  bandaging  of 
his  eyes.  1 succeeded,  however,  at  last, 
in  persuading  him  to  undergo  the  operation 
blindfolded,  by  assuring  him  that  it  was  es- 
sential to  success:  for  that  if  he  was  allow- 
ed to  see  the  application  of  the  conductor 
to  the  precise  spot  requisite,  he  might  start, 
and  occasion  its  apposition  to  a wrong 
place!  The  real  reason  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently; the  great  roonmuvre  could  not  have 
been  practised  but  on  such  terms:  for  how 
could  1 give  his  head  a sudden  twist  round,  . 


and  8 — give  him  a smart  stroke  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  at  the  instant  of  his  re- 
ceiving the  shock,  if  he  saw  what  we  were 
about?  I ought  to  have  mentioned  that  we 
also  prevailed  upon  him  to  sit  with  his 
anus  pinioned,  so  that  he  was  completely 
at  our  mercy.  None  of  us  could  refrain 
from  an  occasional  titter  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  solemn  farce  we  were  playing — for- 
tunately, however,  unheard  by  N — . At 
length,  Nambo  being  turned  out,  and  the 
doors  locked,—  lest  seeing  the  trick,  he  might 
disclose  it  subsequently  to  his  master  - we 
commenced  operations.  S — worked  the 
machine — round,  uud  round,  and  round, 
whizzing  — sparkling  — crackling  — till  the 
j#r  was  moderately  charged:  it  was  then 
conveyed  to  N— ’s  neck,  Dr.  — using  the 
conductor.  N — , on  receiving  a tolerably 
smart  shock,  started  out  of  his  chair,  and 
I had  not  time  to  give  him  the  twist  I had 
intended.  After  a few  moments,  however, 
he  protested  that  he  felt  “something  loosen- 
ed about  his  neck,  and  was  easily  induced 
to  submit  to  another  shock  considerably 
stronger  than  the  former.  The  instant  the 
rod  was  applied  to  his  neck , I gave  the 
head  a sudden  excruciating  wrench  towards 
tho  left  shoulder,  S — striking  him,  at  the 
same  moment,  a smart  blow  on  the  crown. 
Poor  N — 1 

‘Thank  God  I’  we  all  exclaimed,  as  if 
panting  for  breath. 

•I  — i — s it  all  over?’  stammered  N— 
faintly  — quite  confounded  with  the  effects 
of  the  threefold  remedy  we  had  adopted. 

‘Yes  — thank  God , we  have  at  last 
brought  your  head  round  again,  and  your 
face  looks  forward  now  as  heretofore,’ 
said  I. 

‘Oh,  remove  the  bandage  — remove  itl 
Let  my  own  eyesight  behold  it !- — Bring  me 
a glass!’ 

•As  soon  as  the  proper  bandages  have 
been  applied  to  your  neck,  Mr.  N — .’ 

‘What,  eh  — a second  pudding,  eh?’ 

‘No,  merely  a broad  band  of  diachylum 
plaster,  to  prevent—  hem  — the  contraction 
of  the  skin,’  said  I.  As  soon  as  that  was 
done,  we  removed  the  handkerchiefs  from 
bis  eyes  and  arms. 

‘Oh,  my  God,  how  delightful!’  he  exclaim- 
ed, rising  and  walking  up  to  the  mirror 
over  the  mantelpiece.  ‘Ecstasy!  all  really 
right  again  — ’ 

‘Mv  dear  N— , do  not,  I beg,  do  not 
work  your  neck  about  in  that  way,  or  the 
most  serious  disarrangement  of  the  — the 
! parts,’  said  I — 
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‘Ob,  it  'b  so,  is  it?  Then,  I 'd  better  get 
into  bed  at  once,  I think,  and  you  ’ll  call 
in  the  morning.' 

I did , and  found  him  in  bed.  ‘Well, 
how  does  all  go  on  this  morning?'  I in- 
quired. 

‘Pretty  well  — middling,’  he  replied,  with 
some  embarrassment  of  manner.  ‘Do  you 
know,  Doctor,  I ’ve  been  thinking  about 
it  all  night  long  — and  1 strongly  suspect' 
— His  serious  air  alarmed  me  — J began  to 
fear  that  he  had  discovered  the  trick  — ‘I 


strongly  suspect  — hem  — hern  — ’ he  con- 
tinued. 

i • What?  T inquired,  rather  sheepishly. 
‘Why,  that  it  was  my  brains  only  that 
were  turned — and  — that — that  — most  ridi- 
culous piece  of  business  — ’ 

‘Why,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  N— ' » • • 

— and  he  was  so  ashamed  about  it,  that  he 
set  off  for  the  country  immediately , and, 
among  the  glens  and  mountains  of  Scot- 
land , endeavoured  to  forget  ever  having 
j dreamed  that  his  head  was  turned. 
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William  Make- peart)  Thackeray  was  born  in  the  East 
Indies  in  1810.  He  spent  7 or  8 Terms  at  t'ainbridffe  with 
tb«  intention  of  becoming:  a barrister,  however  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  ho  pave  up  all  idea  of  following 
such  k profession  and  travelled  to  Patti  In  order  to  study 
painting.  Here  he  afforded  hi»  companions  much  amnao* 
tnent  by  his  pen -and  Ink-skotchea ; however  after  i 
two  or  three  years  of  preat  industry  he  determined  to  j 
do  vote:  himself  to  literature.  He  originated  a weekly  pub- 
lication on  the  plan  nf  the  'Athenaenm*  and  ‘Literary 
Gaxctte*  but  notwithstanding  the  ability  with  which  it 
w ns  edited  it  wax  not  able  to  compete  with  itx  contem- 
poraries. He  wrote  several  articles  In  'Frasers  Magazine’ 
and  ‘Punch*- which  were  so  well  received  that  he  was 
induced  to  publish  them  in  1810  under  the  nime  of  'The 
Paris  Sketch-Book  by  Michael  AngoloTitmarsh',  in  1841 
•Comic  Tales  and  Sketches’  made  their  appearance  and 
in  184J  followed  ‘The  Irish  Sketch-Book'  which  Is  con- 
sidered the  be?t  of  those  yet  mentioned. 

In  1M6  he  published  ‘Notes  of  a Journey  from  Corohill 
to  Grand  Cairo  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Athens,  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem,  performed  in  the  steamer  of  the  Penin- 


sular and  Oriental  Company,  by  Mr  M.  A.  Titmm  »h’,  hut 
he  has  obtained  his  greatest  celebrity  through  his 'Vanity 
Fair,  a novel  without  hero’  which  appeared  in  monthly 
parts  In  1847  — 8 and  enabled  him  to  stand  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  most  distinguished  novelists  of  England; 
his  style  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Dickon  a witli  the  dif- 
ference that  he  describes  the  actions  of  the  higher  classc* 
which  be  observes  acutely,  while  Dickons  t ikes  the  do- 
ings of  the  poorer  ranks  for  Ids  subject.  The  freedom 
and  frankness  with  which  he  writes,  the  thorough  ab- 
sence of  affectation,  the  severity  with  which  he  censur* » 
all  unworthy  notions  constitute  the  principal  charms  of 
his  writings.  It  has  been  said,  that  ho  has  failed  of  ex- 
citing continuous  or  lively  sympathy  by  interesting 
incidents  or  by  the  display  of  deep  feeling.  His  remain- 
ing works  are  'The  history  of  1’endennis  1861’  and  'The 
history  of  Henry  Esmond,  Colonel  in  the  service  of  (jucon 
Anne*  a curious  publication,  being  written  in  the  style 
which  was  pre-eminent  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
last  work  ib  a valuable  series  of  lectures  on  'The  English 
Humorists  of  the  eighteenth  Century.* 


MISS  SHARP. 

( From  ' Vanity  Fair.') 

Miss  Sharp's  father  ivas  an  artist,  and  in  that 
qnalitv  had  given  lessons  of  drawing  at 
Miss  Pinkerton's  school.  He  was  a clever  ; 
man;  a pleasant  companion;  a careless  stu- 
dent: with  a great  propensity  for  running 
into  debt,  anil  a partiality  for  the  tavern. 
When  he  was  drunk , he  used  to  beat  his 
wife  and  daughter;  and  the  next  morning, 
with  a headache,  he  used  tp  rail  at  the 
world  for  its  neglect  of  his  genius,  and  ab- 
use, with  a good  deal  of  cleverness,  and 
sometimes  with  perfect  reason,  the  fools, 
his  brother  painters.  As  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  he  could  keep  himself, 
and  as  he  owed  money  for  a mile  round 
Soho,  where  he  lived,  he  thought  to  better  ■ 
his  circumstances  by  marrying  a young 
woman  of  the  French  nation,  who  was  bv 
profession  an  opera-girl.  The  humble  call- 
ing of  her  fetmile  parent,  Miss  Sharp  never 
alluded  to,  but  used  to  state  subsequently 
that  the  Entrechats  were  a noble  family  of 
Gascony,  Hnd  took  great  pride  in  her  I 


descent  from  them.  And  curious  it  is,  that 
as  she  advanced  in  life  this  young  lady’s 
ancestors  increased  in  rank  and  splendour. 

Rebecea's  mother  had  had  some  education 
somewhere,  and  her  daughter  spoke  French 
with  puritv  and  a Parisian  accent.  It  was 
in  those  Jays  rather  a rare  accomplishment, 
and  led  to  her  engagement  with  the  ortho- 
dox Miss  Pinkerton.  For  her  mother  being 
dead,  her  father,  finding  himself  not  likely 
to  recover,  after  his  third  attack  of  delirium 
tremens,  wrote  a manly  and  pathetic  letter 
to  Miss  Pinkerton,  recommending  the  or 

Shan  child  to  her  protection,  and  so  desccn- 
ed  to  the  grave,  after  two  bailiffs  had 
quarrelled  over  his  corpse.  Rebecca  was 
seventeen  when  she  came  to  Chiswick,  mid 
was  bound  over  as  an  articled  pupil;  hei 
duties  being  to  talk  French,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  her  privileges  to  live  cost  free, 
and,  with  a few  guineas  a year,  to  gather 
scraps  of  knowledge  from  the  professors 
who  attended  the  school. 

She  was  small  and  slight  in  person;  pale, 
sandy-haired,  and  with  eyes  habitually  cast 
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down:  when  they  looked  up  they  were  very 
large,  odd,  and  attractive. 

By  the  side  of  many  hill  and  bouncing 
\ oung  ladies  in  the  establishment,  Rebecca 
Sharp  looked  like  a child.  But  she  bod 
the  dismal  precocity  of  [loverly.  Many  a 
dun  hud  she  talked  to,  and  turned  away 
from  her  father's  door;  many  a tradesman 
had  she  coaxed  ami  wheedled  into  good- 
humour,  und  into  the  granting  of  one  meal 
more.  She  sate  commonly  with  her  father, 
who  was  very  proud  of  her  wit,  and  heard 
the  talk  of  many  of  his  wild  companions 
often  but  ill  suited  for  a girl  to  hear.  But 
she  never  had  been  a girl,  she  said;  she 
had  been  a woman  sitice  she  was  eight  years 
old.  O why  did  Miss  Pinkerton  let  such  a 
dangerous  bird  into  her  cage? 

The  fact  is,  the  old  lady  thought  Rebecca 
to  be  the  meekest  creature  in  the  world : so 
admirably,  on  the  occasions  when  her  father 
brought  her  to  Chiswick,  used  Rebecca  to 
erform  the  part  of  the  inyeiiue . She  thought 
er  a modest  and  innocent  little  child;  and 
only  a year  before  the  arrangement  by  which 
Rebecca  had  been  admitted  into  her  house, 
and  wheti  Rebecca  was  sixteen  years  old, 
Miss  Pinkerton  majestically,  and  with  a 
little  speech,  made  her  a present  of  a doll 
— which  was,  by  the  way,  the  confiscated 
property  of  Miss  Swindle,  discovered  sur- 
reptitiously nursing  it  in  school-hours.  I low 
the  father  and  daughter  laughed  as  they 
trudged  home  together  after  the  evening 
party  (it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  speeches, 
when  all  the  professors  were  invited),  and 
how  Miss  Pinkerton  would  have  raged  had 
she  seen  the  caricature  of  herself  which 
the  little  uiimie,  Rebecca,  managed  to  make 
out  of  her  doll ! She  used  to  go  through 
dialogues  with  it;  it  formed  the  delight  of 
NcwniRn  Street,  Gerard  Street,  and  the 
artists'  quarter:  and  the  young  painters, 
when  they  came  to  take  their  gin-and-water 
with  their  lazy , dissolute,  clever,  jovial 
senior,  used  regularly  to  ask  Rebecca  if 
Miss  Pinkerton  was  at  home:  she  was  well 
known  to  them,  poor  soul!  as  Mr.  Lawrence 
or  President  West.  Once  she  had  the  ho- 
nour to  pass  a few  days  at  Chiswick;  after 
which  she  brought  back  Jemima,  and  erect- 
ed another  doll  its  Miss  Jemmy;  for  though 
that  honest  creature  had  made  and  given 
her  jelly  and  enke  enough  for  three  children, 
and  a seven-shilling  piece  at  parting,  the 
girl’s  sense  of  ridicule  was  far  stronger  than 
her  gratitude,  and  she  sacrificed  Miss  Jemmy 
quite  ns  pitilessly  as  her  sister. 

The  catastrophe  came,  and  she  was  brought 
to  the  Mall  as  to  her  home.  The  rigid 
formality  of  the  place  suffocated  her:  the 


prayers  and  the  meals,  the  lessons  and  the 
walks,  which  were  arranged  with  a conven- 
tual regularity,  oppressed  her  almost  beyond 
endurance : and  she  looked  back  to  the  free- 
dom and  the  beggary  of  the  old  studio  in 
Soho  with  so  much  regret,  that  everybody, 
herself  included,  fancied  she  was  consumed 
with  grief  for  her  father.  She  had  a little 
room  in  the  garret,  where  the  maids  heard 
her  walking  and  sobbing  at  night;  but  it 
was  with  rage,  and  not  with  grief.  She  had 
not  been  much  of  a dissembler,  until  now 
her  loneliness  taught  her  to  feign.  She  had 
never  mingled  in  the  society  of  women : her 
father,  reprobate  as  lie  was,  was  a man  of 
talent ; his  conversation  was  a thousand  times 
more  agreeable  to  her  than  the  talk  of  such 
of  her  own  sex  as  she  now  encountered. 
The  pompous  vanity  of  the.  old  school-mis- 
tress, the  foolish  good-humour  of  her  sister, 
the  silly  chat  and  scandal  of  the  elder  girls, 
and  the  frigid  correctness  of  the  governesses 
equally  annoyed  her;  and  she  had  no  soft 
maternal  heart,  this  unlucky  girl,  otherwise 
the  prattle  and  talk  of  the  younger  child- 
ren, with  whose  care  she  was  chiefly  intrust- 
ed, might  have  soothed  and  interested  her; 
but  she  lived  among  them  two  years,  and 
not  one"  was  sorry  that  she  went  away. 
The  gentle  tender-hearted  Amelia  Sedley 
was  the  only  person  to  whom  she  could 
attach  herself  in  the  least;  and  who  could 
help  attaching  herself  to  Amelia? 

The  happiness  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  the  young  women  round  about  her, 
gave  Rebecca  inexpressible  pangs  of  envy. 
‘What  airs  that  girl  gives  herself,  because 
she  is  an  Karl’s  grand-daughter,'  she  said 
of  one.  'How  they  cringe  And  bow  to  that 
Creole,  because  of  her  hundred  thousand 
pounds!  I am  a thousand  times  cleverer  and 
more  charming  than  that  creature , for  all 
her  wealth.  I am  as  well  bred  as  the  Earl's 
grand-daughter,  for  all  her  fine  pedigree; 
and  yet  every  one  passes  me  by  here.  And 
yet,  when  I was  at  my  father’s,  did  not  the 
men  give  up  their  gayest  halls  ami  parties 
in  order  to  pass  the  evening  with  me?’  She 
determined  at  any  rate  to  get  free  from  the 
prison  in  which  she  found  herself,  ami  now 
begun  to  act  for  herself,  and  for  the  fin* 
time  to  make  connected  plans  for  the  future. 

She  took  advantage,  therefore,  of  the 
means  of  study  the  place  offered  her;  and 
as  she  was  already  a musician  and  a good 
linguist,  she  speedily  went  through  the  Tittle 
course  of  study  which  was  considered  ne- 
cessary for  ladies  in  those  days.  Her  music 
she  practised  incessantly,  and  one  day,  when 
the  girls  were  out,  and  she  had  remained 
ut  home,  she  was  overheard  to  play  a piece 
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so  well,  that  Minerva  thought  wisely,  she 
could  spare  herself  the  expense  of  a master 
for  the  juniors,  and  intimated  to  Miss  Sharp 
that  she  was  to  instruct  them  in  music  for 
the  future. 

The  girl  refused ; nnd  for  the  first  time, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  majestic 
mistress  of  the  school.  *1  am  here  to  speak 
French  with  the  children.’  Rebecca  said 
’abruptly,  ‘not  to  teach  them  music,  and 
save  money  for  you.  Give  me  money,  and 
1 will  teach  them.' 

Minerva  was  obliged  to  yield,  and,  of 
course,  disliked  her  from  that  day.  ‘For 
five-nnd-thirty  years,’  she  said,  and  with 
great  justice,  ‘I  never  have  seen  the  indivi- 
dual who  has  dared  in  my  own  house  to 
question  my  authority.  I have  nourished  a 
viper  in  my  bosom.' 

‘A  viper  — a fiddlestick,'  said  Miss  Sharp 
to  the  old  lady,  almost  fainting  with  astonish- 
ment. ‘You  took  me  because  1 was  useful. 
There  is  no  question  of  gratitude  between 
us.  I hate  this  place,  and  want  to  leave 
it.  I will  do  nothing  here,  but  what  I am 
obliged  to  do.' 

. It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  lady  asked 
her  if  she  was  aware  she  was  speaking  to 
Miss  Pinkerton?  Rebecca  laughed  in  her 
face,  with  a horrid  sarcastic  demoniacal 
laughter,  that  almost  sent  the  schoolmistress 
into  fits.  ‘Give  me  a sum  of  money,'  said 
the  girl,  ‘and  get  rid  of  mo  — or,  if  you 
like  better,  get  me  a good  place  as  gover- 
ness in  a nobleman's  family  — you  can  do 
so  if  you  please.’  And  in  their  further  dis- 
putes she  always  returned  to  this  point, 
'Get  me  a situation  — we  hate  each  other, 
and  I am  ready  to  go.’ 

Worthy  Miss  Pinkerton,  although  she  had 
a Roman  nose  and  a turban,  and  was  as 
tall  us  a grenadier,  and  had  been  up  to 
this  time  an  irresistible  princess,  had  no 
will  or  strength  like  that  of  her  little  ap- 
prentice, and  in  vain  did  battle  against  her, 
and  tried  to  overawe  her.  Attempting  once 
to  scold  her  in  public,  Rebecca  hit  upon 
the  before-mentioned  plan  of  answering  her 
in  French,  which  quite  routed  the  old 
woman.  In  order  to  maintain  authority  in 
her  school,  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
this  rebel,  this  monster,  this  serpent,  this 
firebrand ; and  hearing  about  this  time  that 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley’s  family  was  in  want  of  a 
governess , she  actually  recommended  Miss 
Sharp  for  the  situation , firebrand  and  ser- 
pent as  she  was  *1  cannot,  certainly,'  she 
said,  ‘find  fault  with  Miss  Sharp’s  conduct, 
except  to  myself ; and  must  allow  that  her 
talents  and  accomplishments  are  of  a high 
order.  As  far  as  the  head  goes,  at  least, 


she  does  credit  to  the  educational  system 
pursued  at  my  establishment.’ 

And  so  the  schoolmistress  reconciled  the 
recommendation  to  her  conscience,  and  the 
indentures  were  cancelled,  and  the  appren- 
tice was  free.  The  battle  here  described  in 
a few  lines,  of  course,  lasted  for  some 
months.  And  a«  Miss  Sedley,  being  now 
seventeen  years  of  age,  was  about  to  leave 
school,  and  had  a friendship  for  Miss  Sharp 
(”t  is  the  only  point  in  Amelia's  behaviour,’ 
said  Minerva,  ‘which  has  not  been  satis- 
factory to  her  mistress,')  Miss  Sharp  was 
invited  by  her  friend  to  pass  a week  with 
her  at  home , before  she  entered  upon  her 
duties  as  governess  in  a private  family. 


OIJV.ER  GOLDSMITH. 

Goldsmith's  father  was  no  doubt  the  good 
Doctor  Primrose,  whom  we  all  of  us  know. 
Swift  was  yet  alive,  when  the  little  Oliver 
was  born  at  Pallas,  or  Pallasmore,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  in  Ireland.  In  1730, 
two  years  after  the  child’s  birth,  Charles 
Goldsmith  removed  his  family  to  Lissoy,  in 
the  county  Westmeath,  that  sweet  ‘Auburn,’ 
which  every  person  who  hears  me  has  seen 
in  fancy  Here  the  kind  parson  brought 
up  his  eight  children;  and  loving  all  the 
world,  as  his  son  says,  fancied  all  the  world 
loved  him.  He  had  a crowd  of  poor  de- 
pendents besides  those  hungry  children, 
lie  kept  an  open  table;  round  which  sate 
flatterers  and  poor  friends,  who  laughed 
at  the  honest  rector’s  many  jokes,  anil  ate 
the  produce  of  his  seventy  acres  of  farm. 
Those  who  have  seen  an  Irish  house  in 
the  present  day,  can  fancy  that  one  of 
Lissoy.  The  old  beggar  still  has  his  allotted 
corner  by  the  kitchen  turf;  (he  maimed  old 
soldier  still  gets  his  potatoes  and  butter- 
milk : the  poor  cottier  still  asks  his  honour’s 
charity,  and  prays  God  bless  his  Reverence 
for  the  sixpence:  the  ragged  pensioner  still 
takes  his  place  by  right  nnd  sufferance. 
There  's  still  a crowd  in  the  kitchen,  and 
a crowd  round  the  parlour-table,  profusion, 
confusion,  kindness,  poverty.  If  an  Irish- 
man comes  to  London  to  make  his  fortune, 
be  has  a half  dozen  of  Irish  dependents  who 
take  a percentage  of  his  earnings.  The 
good  Charles  Goldsmith  left  but  little  pro- 
vision for  his  hungry  race  when  death  sum- 
moned him : and,  one  of  his  daughters  being 
engaged  to  a Squire  of  rather  superior 
dignity,  Charles  Goldsmith  impoverished 
the  rest  of  his  family  to  provide  the  girl 
with  a dowry. 

The  smalt-pox,  which  scourged  all  Eu- 
rope at  that  time,  and  ravaged  the  roses 
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off  the  cheeks  of  half  the  world,  fell  foul 
of  poor  little  Oliver's  face,  when  the  child 
was  eight  years  old,  and  left  him  scarred 
and  disfigured  for  his  life.  An  old  woman 
in  his  father's  village  taught  him  his  letters, 
and  pronounced  him  a dunce : Paddy  Byrne, 
the  hedge-schoolmaster,  took  him  in  hand; 
and  from  Paddy  Byrne,  he  was  transmitted 
to  a clergyman  at  Elphin.  When  a child 
was  sent  to  school  in  those  days,  the  classic 
hrase  was  that  he  was  placed  under  Mr. 
o and  So’s  ferule.  Poor  little  ancestors  I 
It  is  hard  to  think  how  ruthlessly  you  were 
birched;  and  how  much  of  needless  whipping 
and  tears  our  small  forefathers  had  to  un- 
dergo! A relative,  kind  uncle  Contarine, 
took  the  main  charge  of  little  Noll;  who 
went  through  his  schooldays  righteously 
doing  as  little  work  as  ho  could : robbing 
orchards,  playing  at  ball,  and  making  his 
pocket  money  fly  about  whenever  fortune 
sent  it  to  him.  Everybody  knows  the  story 
of  that  famous  ‘Mistake  of  a Night,’  when 
the  young  schoolboy,  provided  with  a guinea 
and  a nag,  rode  up  to  the  ‘best  house’  in 
Ardagh,  called  for  the  landlord’s  company 
over  a bottle  of  wine  at  supper,  and  for  a 
hot  cake  for  breakfast  in  the  morning;  and 
found  when  he  asked  for  the  bill,  that  the 
best  house  was  Squire  Featherstone’s,  and 
not  the  inn  for  which  he  mistook  it.  Who 
does  not  know  every  story  about  Goldsmith? 
That  is  a delightful  and  fantastic  picture 
of  the  child  dancing  and  capering  about  in 
the  kitchen  at  home,  when  the  old  fiddler 
gibed  at  him  for  his  ugliness  — and  called 
him  /Esop,  and  little  Noll  made  his  re- 
partee of  ‘Heralds  proclaim  aloud  this 
saying  — see  /Esop  dancing  and  his  monkey 

filaving.’  One  can  fancy  a queer  pitiful 
ook  of  humour  and  appeal  upon  that  little 
scarred  face  — the  funny  little  dancing 
figure,  the  funny  little  brogue.  In  his  life, 
and  his  writings  which  are  the  honest  ex- 
pression of  it,  be  is  constantly  bewailing 
that  homely  face  and  person;  anon  he  sur- 
veys them  in  the  glass  ruefully;  and  pre- 
sently assumes  the  most  comical  dignity. 
He  likes  to  deck  out  his  little  person  in 
splendour  and  fine  colours.  He  presented 
himself  to  be  examined  for  ordination  in 
a pair  of  scarlet  breeches,  aq/J  said  honestly 
that  lie  did  not  like  to  go  into  the  church 
because  he  was  fond  of  coloured  clothes. 
When  he  tried  to  practise  as  a doctor,  he 
got  by  hook  or  by  crook  a black-velvet 
suit,  and  looked  as  big  and  grand  as  he 
could,  and  kept  his  hat  over  a patch  on  the 
old  coat:  in  better  days  lie  bloomed  out  in 
plum-colour,  in  blue  silk,  and  in  new  velvet. 
Fur  some  of  those  splendours  tho  heirs  and 


assignees  of  Mr.  Filby,  the  tailor,  have 
never  been  paid  to  this  day;  perhaps  the 
kind  tailor  and  bis  creditor  have  met  and 
settled  the  little  account  in  Hades. 

They  showed  until  lately  a window  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  which  the  name 
of  O.  Goldsmith  was  engraved  with  n diamond. 
Whose  diamond  was  it?  Not  the  young 
Sizar’s  who  made  but  a poor  figure  in  that 
place  of  learning.  He  was  idle,  penniless,* 
and  fond  of  pleasure:  he  learned  his  way 
early  to  the  pawnbroker’s  shop.  He  wrote 
ballads,  they  say,  for  tho  street  singers,  who 
paid  him  a crown  for  a poem:  and  his 
Ieasure  was  to  steal  out  at  night  and  hear 
is  verses  sung.  He  was  chastised  by  his 
tutor  for  giving  a dance  in  his  rooms,  and 
took  tho  box  on  the  ear  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  packed  up  his  all,  pawned  his  books 
and  little  property,  and  disappeared  from 
college  and  family.  He  said  he  intended 
to  go  to  America,  but  when  his  money 
was  spent,  the  young  prodigal  came  home 
ruefully,  and  the  good  folks  there  killed 
their  calf  — it  was  but  a lean  one  — and 
welcomed  him  back. 

After  Collego,  he  hung  about  his  mother’s 
house,  and  lived  for  some  years  the  life  of 
a buekeen  — passed  a month  with  this  re- 
lation and  that,  a year  with  one  patron,  a 
great  deal  of  time  at  the  public-house.  Tired 
of  this  life,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
go  to  London,  and  study  at  the  Temple; 
but  he  got  no  farther  on  the  road  to 
London  and  the  woolsack  than  Dublin, 
where  he  gambled  awav  the  fifty  pounds 
given  him  for  his  outfit,  and  whence  hr 
returned  to  tho  indefatigable  forgiveness  of 
home.  Then  he  determined  to  be  a doctor, 
and  Uncle  Contarine  helped  him  to  a couple 
of  years  at  Edinburgh.  Then  from  Edin- 
burgh he  felt  that  he  ought  to  hear  the 
famous  professors  of  Leyden  and  Paris, 
and  wrote  most  amusing  pompous  letters 
to  his  uncle  about  the  great  Farheim,  Du 
Petit  and  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  whose 
lectures  he  proposed  to  follow.  If  Uncle 
Contarine  believed  those  letters  — if  Oliver’s 
mother  believed  that  story  which  the  youth 
related  of  his  going  to  Cork,  with  tho  pur- 
pose of  embarking  for  America,  of  his  having 
aid  his  passage-money,  and  having  sent  his 
it  on  board ; of  the  anonymous  captain 
sailing  away  with  Oliver’s  valuable  luggage, 
in  a nameless  ship,  never  to  return;  if 
Uncle  Contarine  and  the  mother  at  Bally- 
mahon  believed  his  stories,  they  must  have 
been  a very  simple  pair;  as  it  was  a very 
simple  rogue  indeed  who  cheated  them. 
When  the  lad,  after  failing  in  his  clerical 
examination,  after  failing  in  Jiis  plan  for 
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studying  the  law,  took  leave  of  these 
projects  and  of  his  parents,  and  set  out  for 
Edinburgh,  be  saw  mother,  and  unde,  and 
lazv  Ballvmahon,  and  green  native  turf, 
and  sparkling  river  for  the  last  time,  lie 
was  never  to  look  on  old  Ireland  more,  and 
only  in  fancy  revisit  her. 

'But  me  not  destined  such  delights  to  share. 

My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care, 
Impelled,  with  step  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view; 
That  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I follow,  flies: 

My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  unknown, 
And  And  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own/ 

I spoke  in  a former  lecture  of  that  high 
courage  which  enabled  Fielding,  in  spite  of 
disease,  remorse,  and  poverty,  always  to 
retain  a cheerful  spirit  and  to  keep  his 
manly  benevolence  and  love  of  truth  in- 
tact, as  if  these  treasures  had  been  con- 
fided to  him  for  the  public  benefit,  and  he 
was  accountable  to  posterity  for  their  ho- 
nourable employ;  and  a constancy  equally 
happy  and  admirable  I think  was  shown  by 
Goldsmith,  whose  sweet  and  friendly  nature 
bloomed  kindly  always  in  the  midst  of  a 
life's  storm,  and  rain,  and  bitter  weather. 
The  poor  fellow  was  never  so  friendless 
but  lie  could  befriend  some  one;  never  so 
inched  and  wretched  but  he  could  give  of 
is  crust,  ami  speak  Ids  word  of  compassion. 
If  he  had  but  his  flute  left,  he  could  give 
that,  ami  make  the  children  happy  in  the 
dreary  London  court.  He  could  give  the 
coals  in  that  queer  coal-scuttle  we  read  of 
to  his  poor  neighbour:  he  could  give  away 
bis  blankets  in  college  to  the  poor  widow, 
and  warm  himself  as  he  best  might  in  the 
feathers;  he  could  pawn  his  coat  to  save  his 
landlord  from  gaol:  when  he  was  a school- 
usher,  he  spent  his  earnings  in  treats  for 
the  boys,  and  the  good-natured  schoolmaster’s 
wife  said  justly  that  she  ought  to  keep  Mr. 
Goldsmith’s  money  ns  well  as  the  young 
gentlemen’s.  When  he  met  his  pupils  in 
later  life,  nothing  would  satisfy  the  Doctor 
but  he  must  treat  them  still.  ‘Have  you 
seen  the  print  of  me  after  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds?’ he  asked  of  one.  of  his  old  pupils. 
‘Not  seen  it?  not  bought  it?  Sure,  Jack, 
if  your  picture  had  been  published,  I’d  not 
have  been  without  it  half-an-hour.’  Ilis 
urse  and  his  heart  were  everybody's,  and 
is  friends’  as  much  as  his  own.  When  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  going  as  Lord-Lieutenant 
to  Ireland,  asked  if  he  could  be  of  any 
service  to  Dr.  Goldsmith?  Goldsmith  re- 
commended bis  brother,  and  not  himself, 


to  the  great  man.  ‘My  natrons,’  he  gal- 
lantly said,  ‘are  the  booksellers,  and  I want 
no  others.’  Hard  patrons  they  were,  and 
hard  work  he  did;  hut  he  did  not  complain 
much;  if  in  his  early  writings  some  hitter 
words  escaped  him,  some  allusions  to  ne- 
glect and  poverty,  he  withdrew  these  ex- 
pressions, when  his  works  were  republished, 
and  better  days  seemed  to  open  for  him ; 
and  he  did  not  care  to  complain  that  printer 
or  publisher  had  overlooked  his  merit,  or 
left  him  poor.  The  Court  face  was  turned 
from  honest  Oliver,  the  Court  patronised 
Beattie;  the  fashion  did  not  shine  on  him 
— fashion  adored  Sterne.  Fashion  pro- 
nounced Kelly  to  be  the  great  writer  of 
comedy  of  Ins  day.  A little  — not  ill- 
humour,  hut  plaintivcness  — a little  betrayal 
of  wounded  pride  which  he  showed  rendered 
him  not  the  less  amiable.  The  author  of 
the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield'  had  a right  to 
protest  when  Newbery  kept  back  the  MS. 
for  two  years;  bad  a right  to  be  a little 
peevish  with  Sterne;  a little  angry  when 
Colman's  actors  declined  their  parts  in  his 
delightful  comedy,  when  the  manager  re- 
fused to  have  a scene  painted  for  it,  and 
pronounced  its  damnation  before  hearing, 
lie  had  not  the  great  public  with  him ; but 
he  had  the  noble  Johnson,  and  the  ad- 
mirable Reynolds,  and  the  great  Gibbon, 
and  the  great  Burke,  and  the  great  Fox  — 
friends  and  admirers  illustrious  indeed,  as 
famous  as  those  who,  fifty  years  before, 
sate  round  Pope's  table. 

Nobody  knows,  and  I dare  say  Goldsmith’s 
buoyant  temper  kept  no  account  of  all  the 
pains  which  he  endured  during  the  early 
period  of  his  literary  career.  Should  any 
man  of  letters  in  our  day  have  to  bear  up 
against  such,  Heaven  grant  he  may  come 
out  of  the  period  of  misfortune  with  such 
a pure  kind  heart  as  that  which  Goldsmith 
obstinately  bore  in  his  breast.  The  insults 
to  which  he  had  to  submit  are  shocking  to 
read  of,  — slander,  contumely,  vulgar  satire, 
brutal  malignity  perverting  his  commonest 
motives  and  actions;  he  had  his  share  of 
these,  and  one’s  anger  is  roused  at  reading 
of  them,  as  it  is  at  seeing  a woman  in- 
sulted or  a child  assaulted,  at  the  notion 
that  a creature  so  very  gentle  and  weak, 
and  full  of  love,  should  have  had  to  suffer 
so.  And  he  had  worse  than  insult  to  un- 
dergo — to  own  to  fault,  and  deprecate 
the  anger  of  ruffians.  There  is  a letter  of 
his  extant  to  one  Griffiths,  a bookseller, 
in  which  poor  Goldsmith  is  forced  to  con- 
fess, that  certain  books  sent  by  Griffiths 
are  in  the  hands  of  a friend  from  whom 
Goldsmith  had  been  forced  to  borrow  money. 
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‘He  was  wild,  Sir,’  Johnson  said,  speaking  ful  creditors,  running  from  n hundred  poor 
of  Goldsmith  to  Boswell,  with  his  great,  dependents,  whose  appealing  looks  were 
wise  benevolence  and  noble  mercifulness  of  perhaps  the  hardest  of  all  pains  for  him  to 
heart,  ‘Ur.  Goldsmith  was  wild,  Sir;  but  he  bear,  devising  fevered  plans  for  the  morrow, 
is  so  no  more.’  Ah!  if  we  pity  the  good  new  histories,  new  comedies,  all  sorts  of 
and  weak  man  who  sutlers  undeservedly,  let  new  literary  schemes,  flying  from  all  these 
us  deal  very  gently  with  him  from  whom  into  seclusion,  and  out  of  seclusion  into 
misery  extorts  not  only  tears,  but  shame;  pleasure  — at  last,  at  live  and  forty,  death 
let  us  think  humbly  and  charitably  of  the  seized  him  and  closed  his  career.  1 have 
human  nature  that  suffers  so  sadly  and  falls  been  many  a time  in  the  chambers  in 
so  low.  Whose  turn  may  it  be  to-morrow?  the  Temple  which  were  his,  and  passed 
What  weak  heart,  confident  before  trial,  up  the  stair-ease,  which  Johnson,  and  Burke, 
may  not  succumb  under  temptation  invin-  and  Reynolds  trod  to  see  their  friend,  their 
cible?  Cover  the  good  roan  who  has  been  poet,  their  kind  Goldsmith  — the  stair  on 
vanquished  — cover  his  face  and  pass  on.  which  the  poor  women  sate  weeping  bitterly 
For  the  last  half  dozen  years  of  his  life,  when  they  heard  that  greatest  and  most 
Goldsmith  was  far  removed  from  the  pressure  generous  of  all  men  was  dead  within  the 
of  any  ignoble  necessity:  and  in  the  receipt,  black  oak  door.  Ah,  it  was  a different  lot 
indeed,  of  a pretty  large  income  from  the  from  that  for  which  the  poor  fellow  sighed, 
booksellers,  lus  patrons.  Had  he  lived  but  when  he  wrote  with  hcarii  warning  for  home 
a few  years  more,  his  public  fame  would  those  most  charming  of  all  foud  verses,  in 
have  been  as  great  as  his  private  reputation,  which  he  fancies  lie  revisits  Auburn  — 
and  lie  might  have  enjoyed  alive  a part  of 

that  esteem  which  his  country  has  ever  ‘Here  as  I take  my  solitary  rounds, 
since  paid  to  the  vivid  and  versatile  genius  Amidst  thy  tangled  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 
who  has  touched  on  almost  every  subject  And,  many  a year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
of  literature , and  touched  nothing  that  he  " here  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
did  not  adorn.  Kxcept  in  rare  instances  a Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train, 
man  is  known  in  our  profession,  and  esteemed  Swells  at  my  heart,  and  toms  the  past  to  pain, 
as  a skilful  workman,  years  before  the  lucky  1°  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
hit,  which  trebles  his  usual  gains,  and  In  all  my  griefs  — and  God  has  given  my  share, 
stamps  him  a popular  author.  In  the  strength  I still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
of  his  age,  and  the  dawn  of  his  reputation,  Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
having  tor  backers  and  friends  the  most  To  husband  out  life’s  taper  at  the  close, 
illustrious  literary  men  of  his  time,  fame  And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose; 
and  prosperity  might  have  been  in  store  I still  had  hopes  — for  pride  attends  us  still  — 
for  Goldsmith , bad  fate  so  willed ; and,  at  Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skill, 
forty-six,  had  not  sudden  disease  carried  Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
him  off.  I say  prosperity  rather  than  com-  And  tell  of  all  I felt  and  all  1 saw; 
potencc,  for  it  is  probable  that  no  sum  And,  as  a hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
could  have  put  oraer  into  his  affairs  or  Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flow 
sufficed  for  his  irreclaimable  habits  of  dia-  I had  hopes  my  long  vexations  past, 
sipation.  It  must  be  remembered  that  ho  Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last, 
owed  2000  l.  when  he  died.  ‘Was  ever  0 blegt  retirementi  friend  t0  Hf0's  decline! 
poet,'  Johnson  asked,  ‘so  trusted  before/’  K,lr,.lt„  from  thal 

never  most  be  mine  — 

As  has  been  the  c*we  with i many  another  How  blest  is  he  who  crowns  iii  shades  like  these, 
good  fellow  of  Ins  nation,  his  life  was  tracked  A vouth  of  Ubour  wilh 

an  age  of  case; 

and  his  substance  wasted  by  crowds  of  Who  qUjtJI  ft  Wprjd  where  strong  temptations  try. 
hungry  beggars  and  lazy  dependents.  It  And,  5ince  .Us  wd  t0  combat,  loams  to  flvl 
they  came  at  a lucky  tune,  fand  be  sure  they  For  llim 

no  wretches  bom  to  work  and  weep 

knew  Ins  aflairs  better  than  he  did  himself,  Kxplore  the  mine  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 
and  watched  h.s  pay  day)  he  gave  them  of  No  aurlv  porter  stands  in  guilty  state 
lus  money;  if  they  begged  on  empty-purse  To  ,pu^  imp|oring  famine  from  his  gate: 
days  he  gave  them  his  promissory  bills:  or  But  on  ll(.  movc,  t0  m,,et  hi.  Utter  end. 
he  treated  them  to  a tavern  where  he  hail  An(fei,  around  befriending  virtue’s  friend; 
credit;  or  he  obliged  them  with  an  order  Sinks  io  tho  ^ve  with  unperceived  decoy, 
upon  honest  Mr.  Ftlby  for  coats,  for  which  Wbi,Bl  re,iKn,tion  Rent|v  8i„pe,  the  way; 
he  paid  as  long  as  he  could  earn,  and  until  And  &I1  big  pri„peclg  brightening  at  the  last, 
the  shears  of  htlby  were  to  cut  for  htm  no  His  beaven  ere  the  world  be  past 

more.  Staggering  under  a load  of  debt 

and  labour,  tracked  by  bailiffs  and  reproach-  In  these  verses,  I need  not  say  with  what 
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melody,  with  what  touching  truth,  with 
what  exquisite  beauty  of  comparison  — as 
indeed  in  hundreds  more  pages  of  the 
writings  of  this  honest  soul  — the  whole 
character  of  the  man  is  told  — his  humble 
confession  of  faults  and  weakness ; his  pleasant 
little  vanity,  and  desire  that  his  village 
should  admire  him ; his  little  scheme  of 
good  in  which  everybody  was  to  be  happy 

— no  beggar  was  to  be  refused  his  dinner 

— nobody  in  fart  was  to  work  much,  and 
he  to  be  the  harmless  chief  of  the  Utopia, 
and  the  monarch  of  the  Irish  Yvetdt.  He 
would  have  told  again,  ami  without  fear  of 
their  failing,  those  famous  jokes  which  had 
hung  fire  in  London ; he  would  have  talked 
of  his  great  friends  of  the  Club  — of  my 
Lord  Clare  and  uiy  Lord  Bishop,  my  Lord 
Nugent  — sure  he  knew  them  intimately, 
and  was  hand  and  glove  with  some  of  the 
best  men  in  town  — and  he  would  have 
spoken  of  Johnson  and  of  Burke,  from 
Cork,  and  of  Sir  Joshua  who  had  painted 
him  — and  he  would  have  told  wonderful 
sly  stories  of  Kanelagh  and  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  masquerades  at  Madame  Corncly's: 
and  he  would  have  toasted,  with  a sigh, 
the  Jessamy  Bride  — the  lovely  Mary 
Horneck. 

The  figure  of  that  charming  young  lady 
forms  one  of  the  prettiest  recollections  of 
Goldsmith's  life.  She  and  her  beautiful 
sister,  who  married  Bunbury,  the  graceful 
and  humorous  amateur  artist  of  those 
days , when  Gilray  had  but  just  begun 
to  try  his  powers,  were  among  the  kind- 
est and  dearest  of  Goldsmith’s  many 
friends;  they  cheered  and  pitied  him,  tra- 
velled abroad  with  him,  made  him  welcome 
at  their  home,  and  gave  him  many  a 
pleasant  holiday.  He  bought  his  finest 
clothes  to  figure  at  their  country  house  at 
Barton  — he  wrote  them  droll  verses.  They 
loved  him,  laughed  at  him,  played  him 
tricks,  and  made  him  happy.  He  asked  for 
a loan  from  Garrick,  ana  Garrick  kindly 
supplied  him,  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Barton 

— but  there  were  to  be  no  more  holidays, 
and  only  one  brief  struggle  more  for  poor 
Goldsmith  — a lock  of  his  hair  was  taken 
from  the  coffin  and  given  to  the  Jessamy 
Bride.  She  lived  quite  into  our  time. 
Hazlitt  saw  her  an  old  lady,  but  beautiful 
still,  in  Northcote’s  painting  room,  who  told 
the  eager  critic  how  proud  she  always  was 
that  Goldsmith  had  admired  her.  The 
younger  Colinau  has  left  a touching  re- 
miniscence of  him.  Vol.  i.  63,  64. 

‘I  was  only  five  years  old,'  he  says,  ‘when 
Goldsmith  took  me  on  his  knee  one  evening 
whilst  he  was  drinking  coffee  with  my  father, 


and  began  to  play  with  me,  which  amiable 
act  I returned,  with  the  ingratitude  of  a 
peevish  brat,  by  giving  him  a very  smart 
slap  on  the  face:  it  must  have  been  a 

tingler,  for  it  left  the  marks  of  my  spiteful 
paw  on  bis  check.  This  infantile  outrage 
was  followed  by  summary  justice,  and  I 
was  locked  up  by  my  indignant  father  in 
an  adjoining  room  to  undergo  solitary  im- 
prisonment in  the  dark.  Here  I began  to 
howl  and  scream  most  abominably,  which 
was  no  bad  step  towards  mv  liberation, 
siuce  those  who  were  not  inclined  to  pity 
me  might  be  likely  to  set  me  free  for  the 
ose  of  abating  a nuisance, 
t length  a generous  friend  appeared 
to  extricate  me  from  jeopardy,  and  that 

fnerous  friend  was  no  other  than  the  man 
had  so  wantonly  molested  by  assault  and 
battery  — it  was  the  tender-hearted  Doctor 
himself,  with  a lighted  candle  in  his  hand, 
and  a smile  upon  his  countenance,  which 
was  still  partially  red  from  the  effects  of 
my  petulance.  I skulked  and  sobbed  as 
he  fondled  and  soothed,  till  I began  to 
brighten.  Goldsmith  seized  the  propitious 
moment  of  returning  good-humour,  when 
he  pat  down  the  candle  and  began  to  con- 
jure. He  placed  three  hats,  which  happened 
to  be  in  tbe  room,  and  a shilling  under 
each.  The  shillings  he  told  me  were 
England,  France,  and  Spain.  ‘Hey  presto 
cockalorum  I’  cried  the  Doctor,  and  lo,  on 
uncovering  the  shillings,  which  had  been 
dispersed  each  beneath  a separate  hat,  they 
were  all  found  congregated  under  one.  I 
was  no  politician  at  five  years  old,  and 
therefore  might  not  have  wondered  at  the 
sadden  revolution  which  brought  England, 
France,  and  Spain  all  under  one  crown; 
but,  as  also  I was  no  conjuror,  it  amazed 
me  beyond  measure ....  From  that  time,  _ 
whenever  the  Doctor  came  to  visit  my 
father,  ‘I  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the 
good  man’s  smile;’  a game  at  romps  con- 
stantly ensued,  and  we  were  always  cordial 
friends  and  merry  playfellows.  Our  un- 
equal companiondup  varied  somewhat  as 
to  sports  as  I grew  older;  but  it  did  not 
last  long:  my  senior  playmate  died  in  his 
forty-fifth  year,  when  I had  attained  my 
eleventh In  all  the  numerous  ac- 

counts of  his  virtues  and  foibles,  his  genius 
and  absurdities,  his  knowledge  of  nature 
and  ignorance  of  the  world,  his  ‘compassion 
for  another's  woe’  was  always  predominant; 
and  my  trivial  atory  of  his  humouring  a 
frowaru  child  weighs  but  as  a feather  hi 
the  recqyded  scale  of  his  benevolence.’ 

Think  of  him  reckless,  thriftless,  vain  if 
i you  like  — but  merciful,  gentle,  generous, 
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full  of  love  and  pity.  He  passes  out  of 
our  life,  and  goes  to  render  his  account 
beyond  it.  Think  of  the  poor  pensioners 
weeping  at  his  grave;  think  of  the  noble 
irits  that  admired  and  deplored  him; 
ink  of  the  righteous  pen  that  wrote  his 
epitaph  — and  of  the  wonderful  and  un- 
animous  response  of  affection  with  which  the 
world  has  paii  back  the  love  he  gavo  it. 


His  humour  delighting  us  still;  his  song 
fresh  and  beautiful  as  when  first  he  charmed 
with  it:  his  words  in  all  our  mouths:  his 
very  weaknesses  beloved  and  familiar  — 
bis  benevolent  spirit  seems  still  to  smile 
upon  us:  to  do  gentle  kindnesses:  to  suc- 
cour with  sweet  charity:  to  soothe,  caress, 
and  forgive:  to  plead  with  the  fortunate 
for  the  unhappy  and  the  poor. 


IY.  HISTORIANS. 


JOHN  PINKERTON. 


John  Pinkerton,  born  In  Edinburgh  1758,  was  educated 
for  the  law,  which  however,  in  1783  ho  left,  the  pro* 
feeiion  not  agreeing  with  hit  taste ; he  then  published  a 
collection  of  ‘Select  Scottish  Ballads'  and  wrote  an 
‘Essay  on  Medals’  In  the  following  year.  The  principal 
among  his  historical  works  are  ‘An  Inquiry  into  the 


History  of  Scotland  preceding  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  111.’ 
and  a 'History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reign  of  the 
Stuarts’:  also  a 'dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  the  Scythians  or  Goths.’  He  wrote  beside#  the  before* 
mentioned  volumes  several  other  literary  and  scientific 
pamphlets.  He  died  In  Paris  1825. 


JAMES  L OP  SCOTLAND. 

After  two  weak  and  inactive  reigns,  and 
two  regencies  of  no  superior  character,  a 
monarch  is  to  succeed,  whose  government  is 
to  be  distinguished  for  its  novelty  and  vi- 
our;  and  the  house  of  Stuart  is  at  last  to 
now  a sovereign.  James  had  now  attained 
his  thirtieth  year;  and  his  prime  of  life  was 
yet  further  recommended  by  every  advantage, 
which  natural  talents  and  a complete  educa- 
tion could  bestow.  In  person  he  was  rather 
under  the  middle  size,  but  endued  with  such 
firmness  and  agility  as  to  excel  in  every 
manly  exercise.  In  wrestling,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bow  or  the  s[>car,  in  throw- 
ing the  quoit,  in  running,  in  horsemanship, 
he  yielded  to  none.  But  his  mental  abilities 
were  yet  more  conspicuous.  A man  of 
science  and  learning,  an  excellent  poet,  a 
master  of  music,  the  fame  of  his  accomplish- 
ments reflected  glory  even  on  the  throne. 
Illustrious  in  every  personal  virtue,  free  from 
any  personal  vice , his  very  amusements 
adorned  bis  character;  his  hours  of  leisure 
being  frequently  dedicated  to  elegant  writ- 
ing, and  miniature  painting,  to  mechanical 
arts,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  garden 
and  the  orchard. 

The  features  of  his  government  it  is  more 
difficult  to  discriminate.  If  we  believe  some 
writers,  not  less  than  three  thousand  men 
were  put  to  death  in  the  two  first  Years  of 
his  reign;  and  after  the  inroad  orDonald 
Balloch,  three  hundred  highland  banditti  met 


with  the  same  fate.  Happily  these  matters 
are  quite  unknown  to  contemporary  and 
authentic  monuments  of  our  history:  the 
justice  of  James  fell  only  on  a few  nobles 
and  some  chiefs  of  clans ; but  the  numerous 
dependents  of  those  victims  of  equitable 
severity  embraced  every  occasion  to  excite 
discontents,  and  propagate  falsehoods  against 
the  government,  falsehoods  which  have  even 
passed  into  the  page  of  history,  for  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  has 
consisted  in  the  prejudices  of  several  Scot- 
tish historians.  If  any  blame  must  fall,  let 
it  fall  where  it  ought,  upon  the  misrule  of 
the  house  of  Albany.  To  a people  who 
had  lived  half  a century  under  a loose  and 
delegated  government,  and  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  licence  as  liberty,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  punishment  of  crimes 
seemed  quite  a new  and  strange  cruelty: 
that  a salutary  strength  of  government  ap- 
peared despotism  ; that  a necessary  and  legal 
taxation  assumed  the  shape  of  tyrannic  ex- 
tortion. The  commons,  led  by  the  nobles, 
absurdly  regarded  the  cause  of  the  latter  as 
their  own,  and  saw  not  that  the  king  in 
crushing  the  aristocracy  was  doingtbe  most 
essential  service  to  his  people.  The  plans 
of  James  were  sagacious  and  profound,  but 
sometimes  incur  the  charge  of  temerity;  and 
while  they  partake  of  the  greatness  of  ge- 
nius, they  are  limited  by  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  power  in  the  Scottish  monarchy 
for  their  complete  execution.  In  a word, 
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James  is  fully  entitled  to  the  uncommon 
character  of  a great  sovereign  in  the  arts 
of  government  and  of  peace. 

JAMES  H.  OF  SCOTLAND. 

His  actions  proclaim  him  a prince  of  de- 
cisive, and  sometimes  even  violent  spirit. 
In  war  ho  was  a valiant  and  popular  leader; 
and  surpassed  his  father  in  a marked  atten- 
tion to  military  discipline.  Negligent  of 
pomp,  the  equal  of  every  soldier,  ho.  shared 
the  menn  repast  of  the  march,  confident  that 
poison  is  seldom  administered  in  vessels  of 
wood,  and  reposing  absolute  faith  on  the 
love  of  his  people.  Tho  power  of  his  abili- 
ties, the  excellence  of  his  intentions  in  peace, 
are  best  displayed  by  the  laws  of  his  reign, 
alwavs  the  most  instructive  and  valuable 
portion  of  history.  Ilis  wisdom  appears 
conspicuous,  in  bis  reverence  for  the  coun- 
sels of  tbe  wise,  in  guiding  his  most  im- 
portant actions  by  the  experience  of  Crichton, 
and  the  benign  and  patriotic  prudence  of 
Kennedy.  The  perdition  of  tho  aristocratic 
and  tyrannic  house  of  Douglas  was  to  bo  a 
spirited  exertion  of  justice  to  himself  and  to 
his  people.  But  that  any  fixed  plan  yet 
existed,  for  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy, 
seems  a refined  theory,  incongruous  with 
the  ignorance  and  spirit  and  manners  of  the 
times;  and  is  best  confuted  by  the  plain 
facts,  that  the  families  abased  are  ever  re- 
markable for  important  crimes,  and  that  the 
property  and  power,  which  were  withdrawn 
from  one  house,  were  ever  to  be  bestowed 
on  another.  Even  when  Louis  XI.  and 
Henry  VH.  were,  towards  tho  termination 
of  this  century,  in  conn  tries  of  greater  civi- 
lization, and  political  science,  to  humble  tho 
aristocracy,  an  unprejudiced  reader  will  be 
ready  to  infer  that  the  events  proceed  rather 
from  chance  and  circumstances,  and  the  ro- 
tation of  society,  than  from  design.  As  to 
the  person  of  the  second  James,  wo  only 
know  that  it  was  robust;  anil  that  a red 
tinge,  which  deformed  one  of  his  checks, 
gave  him  the  vulgar  appellation  of  James 
with  the  fiery  face. 


JAMES  in.  AND  HIS  BROTHERS. 

His  person  was  elegant,  bis  mind  weak. 
In  attachment  to  favourites,  in  superstition, 
in  love  of  retirement  and  literature,  ho  not 
a little  resembled  James  VI.  The  other 
chief  features  of  his  character  were  avarice, 
caprice,  and  a delight  in  architecture,  music, 
and  astrology,  too  violent  to  leave  room  for 
the  duties  of  a monarch.  His  aversion  to 
the  severity  of  public  business  rendered  the 
relaxation  of  his  government  obnoxious  to 
the  united  evils  of  anarchy  and  tyranny; 


for,  besides  a fixed  inclination  to  despotism, 
his  impatience  of  slow  and  moderate  mea- 
sures prompted  him  to  sudden  acts  of  out- 
rage ; and  his  favourites  oppressed  tho  peo- 
ple , while  tho  indolence  of  the  king  aban- 
doned the  reins  of  justice ; and  his  lenity  to 
the  bad  was  cruelty  to  the  good.  Ilis 
sceptre  was  so  little  stained  with  blood,  that 
the  fate  of  his  brother  may  excite  doubt  or 
astonishment;  yet  oppression  may  proceed 
by  rapid,  though  silent  steps,  while  tho 
fears  and  weakness  of  the  sovereign  con- 
strain him  to  shrink  from  sanguinary  violence. 
* • * • 

The  character  of  James  was  strongly 
contrasted  by  those  of  his  brothers,  Alexan- 
der duke  of  Albany,  and  John  earl  of  Mar. 
While  the  king,  in  solitary  retirement,  in- 
dulged his  favourite  studies  of  music,  archi- 
tecture, and  astrology,  ho  forgot  the  duties, 
amid  tho  idle  amusements  of  a monarch. 
The  nobles,  in  the  feudal  ages,  seldom  vi- 
siting the  court,  except  upon  occasions  of 
business  or  high  festivals,  and  being  igno- 
rant of  the  arts  in  which  James  delighted, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  conversation  of  those 
who  excelled  in  them;  but  forgot  the  ma- 
jesty of  tho  sovereign  so  far  as  to  make 
companions  and  favourites  of  men  of  mean 
origin : imitating  Louis  XL  who  had  raised 
his  barber,  Oliver  le  Dain,  to  great  wealth 
and  high  dignities;  but  a stranger  to  the 
standing  army,  large  revenue,  and  other  re- 
sources, which  enabled  that  king  to  crush 
tho  lofty  and  exalt  the  humble.  Cochran, 
a mason  or  architect,  and  Rogers,  the  Eng- 
lish master  of  music,  were  respectable  names 
among  the  favourites  of  the  Scottish  king, 
when  followed  by  those  of  Leonard,  a smith; 
Hommil,  a tailor;  and  Torpichan,  a fencing 
master.  Tho  contempt  and  indignation  of 
the  nobility  were  extreme,  when  they  be- 
held the  public,  favour  of  the  sovereign  to 
those  minions,  joined  with  a pointed  neglect 
of  their  haughty  order. 

Albany  was  a sensible  and  spirited  prince, 
fond  of  martial  exercises,  of  fine  horses, 
and  of  attendants  tall  and  vigorous.  In 
person  ho  was  of  a middle  stature,  strong, 
and  well  proportioned : his  broad  shoulders, 
and  blooming  yet  stern  countenance,  en- 
gaged the  praise  of  a martial  age;  and  his 
known  courage,  if  we  believe  an  historian, 
was  the  only  cause  why  the  nobles  did  not 
rebel  against  James,  while  he  lived  in  ami- 
ty with  this  brother.  Mar  added  superior 
stature  to  youth,  beauty,  and  elegance  of 
person:  bis  gentle  manners  won  every  heart; 
nor  did  he  yield  to  his  brother  in  tho  fa- 
vourite exercises  of  the  nobility,  or  in  his 
attention  to  the  breed  of  his  war  horses: 
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anrl  in  hunting,  hawking,  and  every  knight- 
ly pastime,  his  skill  and  grace  were  ad- 
mired. 

* • • * 

As  the  king,  in  his  flight,  was  about  to 
pass  the  rivulet  Bannockburn,  at  the  hamlet 
of  Miltown,  a woman,  who  was  drawing 
water,  alarmed  at  his  appearance  and  ra- 
pidity, fled,  and  left  her  pitcher,  which 
startled  the  steed , or  disordered  career, 
so  that  the  unexpected  rider  fell  from  the 
saddle,  and,  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  his 
armour,  fainted  away.  A miller  and  his 
wife  conveyed  their  unknown  sovereign 
into  the  mill;  and,  to  conceal  the  stranger 
from  any  pursuers,  they  covered  him  with 
a cloth.  Some  time  after  he  resumed  his 
senses;  but  perceiving  himself  much  hurt, 
and  very  weak,  he  called  lor  a priest  to 
hear  his  confession : and  to  his  blunt  hosts, 
who  inquired  his  name  and  quality,  his  im- 
patience, answered,  ‘I  was  your  king  this 
morning.’  The  woman  upon  this  ran  into 
the  road,  wringing  her  hands,  and  calling 
aloud  for  a priest  to  the  king.  It  so  chanced 
that  some  of  the  rebels  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood engaged  in  disorderly  pursuit; 
and  a priest,  one  of  Lord  Gray's  followers, 
as  is  said , riding  up , exclaimed , ‘1  am  a 
priest,  where  is  the  king?’  Being  conducted 
to  the  place,  he  knew  his  sovereign;  and, 
kneeling,  inquired  if  ho  thought  he  might 
survive,  by  the  help  of  surgery;  to  which 
James  answered,  ‘I  believe  that  I might; 
but  let.  me  have  a priest  to  hear  my  con- 
fession, and  to  bring  me  the  eucnarist.' 
The  priest,  it  is  averred,  heard  his  confes- 
sion; and  then  stabbed  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch ; whose  weakness  deserved  a milder 
fate  than  to  fall  the  victim  of  a lawless 
aristocracy,  more  inimical  to  public  order 
and  prosperity  than  the  feeble  despotism  of 
their  sovereign. 

On  this  important  event  some  reflections 
naturally  arise.  Had  James  been  victorious, 
the  power  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy  might 
have  been  crushed  forever;  and,  weak  and 
despotic  as  he  was,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  people  to  have  one  tyrant 
than  many.  But  this  monarch  (if  we  set 
the  dubious  murder  of  his  brother  aside), 
was  more  weak  than  vicious;  aud  even 
when  his  feebleness  and  impolicy  arc  men- 
tioned, it  is  rather  in  a relative  "than  a po- 
sitive view;  for  his  conduct  was  chiefly 
blamcable,  because  ill  adapted  to  the  fero- 
cious times  and  people,  which  required , in 
the  elmracter  of  a sovereign,  the  duties  of 
a magistrate,  and  the  valour  and  skill  of 
a general.  Had  James  lived  a century  or 
two  later,  his  faults  would  perhaps  have 


escaped  observation.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  rebellious  peers,  whose  sanguinary  lust 
of  power,  and  eagerness  to  continue  their 
lawless  rapine,  opposed  the  son  in  open 
combat  against  his  father,  that  last  infamy  of 
civil  war,  cannot  he  too  severely  reprobated. 
They  excite  horror,  while  the  monarch  at- 
tracts a reverential  compassion. 


JAMES  IV.  OF  SCOTLAND. 

At  length  a reign  arises , undisturbed  by 
the  disorders  of  a minority;  and  forming 
a strong  contrast  to  the  preceding  in  spirit 
and  ability.  The  young  monarch  was  soon 
to  develop  a character  brightened  with  many 
illustrious  qualities,  and  darkened  with  few 
shades.  His  strict  administration  of  justice, 
by  which  the  realm  was  maintained  in  a 
tranquillity  long  unknown,  his  uniform  con- 
cord with  his  nobles,  his  magnificence,  his 
generosity,  his  patronage  of  useful  arts  and 
sciences,  particularly  navigation,  which  had 
been  strangely  neglected  by  the  Scottish 
monarchs,  and  even  his  spirit  of  chivalry, 
were  to  render  his  reign  popular  and  glori- 
ous. Nor  has  it  been  unjustly  asserted,  that 
the  period  of  his  domination  was  that  of 
the  greatest  wealth  and  power  of  Scotland, 
while  a separate  kingdom.  Yet  some  of  his 
qualities  were  rather  specious  than  solid, 
aud  rather  belonged  to  chivalrous  romance 
than  to  real  life:  in  the  high  regal  duties 
of  a politician,  and  of  a general,  he  was 
extremely  defective;  his  natural  impetuosity 
predominating  alike  in  his  smaller  pursuits 
and  in  his  most  important  affairs.  The 
avarice  of  the  preceding  reign  he  contrasted 
by  a profusion  which  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  the  peers  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.  That  superstitious  devotion  which, 
with  a few  exceptions,  was  inherent  in  hi* 
family,  from  its  first  elevation  to  his  final 
descent  from  the  throne,  was  in  the  fourth 
James  much  increased  by  his  remorse  for 
the  death  of  his  father;  and  the  mass  form- 
ed one  of  his  chief  daily  offices.  The  re- 
sources of  his  magnificence  were  not  exempt 
from  a charge  of  extortion : but  his  gentle- 
ness and  affability  won  all  hearts,  and  stilled 
all  murmurs.  Just  in  his  decrees,  the  severi- 
ty of  punishment  was  softened  by  his  visible 
reluctance  to  chastise.  To  admonition,  or 
even  reproach,  his  ear  was  open;  and  bis 
sense  of  an  innocent  conscience  such  that 
ho  listened  without  the  smallest  emotion. 
By  a neglected  education  he  was  ignorant 
of  letters;  but  his  mind  was  acute;  he  ex- 
celled in  music,  in  horsemanship,  and  other 
exercises;  and  a firm  constitution  enabled 
him  to  support  every  fatigue.  His  person 
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was  of  the  middle  size,  and  elegant;  his 
countenance  majestic. 

THE  REGENT,  DUKE  OF  ALBANY. 

John,  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  that  Alexan- 
der who  lias  been  seen  attempting  to 
wrest  the  Scottish  sceptre  from  his  brother 
Janies  III.,  whom  he  termed  a bastard, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  warmly 
attached  to  the  royal  race;  and  there  were 
not  wanting  some  whose  malice  already  saw 
the  crown  of  Scotland  on  his  head,  tinged 
with  infant  blood.  But  such  a prospect 
probably  never  existed,  save  in  the  jealous 
eye,  or  wanton  calumny,  of  faction.  His 
character  is  so  mixed,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  delineate  it  with  precision.  To 
Surrey  and  to  Wolsey  he  appeared  a coward 
and  a fool,  as  they  bluntly  express  their 
sensations;  and  his  government  in  Scotland 
so  inconsistent,  so  constantly  foiled  in  every 
scheme,  rather  seems  to  warrant  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  appellations.  Yet  Francis  I., 
a good  judge  of  merit,  was  afterwards  to 
employ  him  in  important  affairs : when  that 
king  was  before  Pavia,  in  1625,  Albany 
was  to  be  detached  with  a part  of  the  army 
to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  an  enter- 
prise demanding  a general  of  supreme  ta- 
lents, but  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Francis 
rendered  the  plan  abortive:  in  1533,  when 
that  monarch  was  to  meet  the  pontifT 
Clement  VII.  at  Marseilles,  Albany  was  to 
he  distinguished  by  the  appointment  of  con- 
ducting by  sea  Catherine  de  Medici,  the 
destined  wife  of  Henry,  second  sou  of  the 
king,  afterwards  Henry  n.;  an  office  at 
least  implying  confidence  and  favour,  and 
a brother  of  Albany  was,  according  to 
Guicciardini,  created  a cardinal  upon  occa- 
sion of  that  service.  The  friendship  of 
Francis  I.  is  itself  a recommendation:  yet 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  actions 
and  papers  of  Albany  may  authorize  the 
following  character  of  bis  government.  It 
was  artful,  yet  weak ; profuse,  yet  unfriend- 
ed; tyrannic,  yet  inefficient:  while  love  and 
attachment  were  estranged  by  caprice,  fear 
and  awe  were  not  supported  by  uniform 
rigour:  opinionative  obstinacy  disconcerted 
the  prudence  of  friends,  and  prevented  the 
conciliation  of  enemies.  A stranger  to  the 
arts  of  empire,  Albany,  whom  just  policy 
ought  to  have  transformed  into  a complete 
Scottishmnn,  never  forgot  his  French  birth; 
and  the  haughty  vanity  of  that  nation, 
which  he  displayed  without  a veil,  yet 
further  disgusted  the  Scots,  a people  then, 
from  remote  situation,  and  want  of  inter- 
course, inimical  to  foreigners,  when  they 
beheld  their  regent  surrounded  with  French 


officers  and  confidents,  and  heard  him  submit 
to  term  the  king  of  France  his  master,  an 
epithet  he  frequently  used  even  in  his  dis- 
patches; nor  was  the  very  signature  of  his 
name  in  French  regarded  as  a trifle.  Even 
his  private  faults  contributed  to  disgrace 
him.  Surrey,  in  a letter  to  Wolsey,  men- 
tions upon  the  authority  of  Dacre,  that  the 
regent  was  so  opinionative  that  no  counsel 
but  his  own  was  followed  even  when  among 
his  familiar  friends ; and  his  wilfulnesa  wus 
such  that,  upon  the  slightest  contradiction, 
he  would  throw  his  bonnet  into  the  fire, 
in  which  mode  of  argument  lie  had  consumed 
near  a dozen  of  those  missive  syllogisms. 
Surrey  adds,  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  skill, 
*if  lie  be  such  a man,  with  God’s  grace,  we 
shall  speed  the  better;'  a prediction  soon 
fulfilled.  Of  Albany's  person  little  is  re- 
marked: even  his  age  is  unknown;  though 
he  appears  to  have  exceeded  his  thirtieth 
year,  llis  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Bologne,  his  father’s  second  wife; 
hut  by  the  first,  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Orkney,  a son  was  alive,  Alexander  Stuart, 
educated  to  the  church,  commeudator  of 
InchafTray,  afterwards  abbot  of  Scone,  and 
bishop  of  Moray.  The  regent  had  himself 
been  married,  in  1 505,  to  Anne  de  la  Tour, 
sole  heiress  of  the  countess  d'Auvergne,  the 
maternal  aunt  of  the  future  Catherine  de 
Medici;  his  wife’s  estate  in  France  was  great, 
and  secured  his  allegiance  to  that  country, 
while  his  connexion  with  the  house  of  Me- 
dici gave  him  great  influence  with  the  Popes 
I-eo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  sprung  of  that 
illustrious  family. 

JAMES  V.  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Of  this  monarch  all  our  early  historians 
present  one  uniform  character;  and  their 
general  voice  proclaims  his  excellence.  His 
education , as  usual  with  princes  who  as- 
cend the  throne  in  infancy,  had  been  ne- 
glected or  erroneous ; corrupted  by  flattery ; 
rendered  deficient  in  its  tasks  from  the  pre- 
ceptor’s fear  of  displeasing.  Yet  his  mind 
was  great,  his  affections  warm,  his  discern- 
ment acute.  His  vices  were  few,  and  never 
interrupted  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
His  propensity  to  vague  amour  was  palliated 
by  his  general  affability:  his  sternness 

to  the  nobles,  by  his  favour  to  the  common 
people,  which  was  so  eminent  that  be  re- 
ceived from  his  affectionate  subjects  the 
glorious  appellation  of  King  of  the  Poor. 
To  the  voice  of  poverty,  to  the  prayer  of 
distress , the  gates  of  his  palace  stood  ever 
open : with  one  hand  he  raised  the  indigent, 
while  with  the  other  he  crushed  the  proud 
oppressor.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
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and  customs  of  bis  kingdom  he  was  so 
completely  versed  that  his  decisions  were 
as  exact  as  they  were  expeditious;  and  from 
horseback  he  often  pronounced  decrees 
worthy  of  the  sagest  seat  of  justice.  Of 
indubitable  valour,  of  remarkable  strength 
of  constitution,  ho  exposed  his  life  and 
health,  without  hesitation,  at  any  season 
when  it  became  necessary  to  curb  the  ma- 
rauding borderers,  or  highlanders,  rendered 
lawless  during  the  disorders  of  a long  mi- 
nority. The  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  the 
gloom  of  night,  the  tempests  of  winter,  could 
not  prevent  his  patient  exertions  to  protect 
the  helpless,  to  punish  the  guilty,  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  the  laws.  A stran- 
ger to  pride,  he  despised  it  in  the  others;  and 
his  speech  was  ever  sprinkled  with  humanity. 

The  faults  of  his  government,  though 
not  minute,  are  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
times  than  to  the  character  of  the  monarch. 
His  avarice  naturally  arose  from  the  penury 
of  his  education,  the  dissipation  of  his  fi- 
nances, and  even  of  the  furniture  of  his 

S a laces,  by  the  unprincipled  duke  of  Albany. 

ut  bis  amassed  treasure  was  employed  m 
the  construction  of  magnificent  works  of 
architecture,  and  of  a navy;  and  in  other 
plans  of  general  utility  and  glory.  His 
olitical  designs  were  long  stndied;  yet  as 
e died  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  could  not 
have  acquired  the  experience  of  age;  and 
the  period  of  his  reign  presented  combina- 
tions too  intricate  for  the  most  skilful  pru- 
dence to  foresee  or  define.  The  progress 
of  the  protestant  religion  was  dubious:  and 
dangerous  it  is  for  a prince  to  embrace  a 
new  system  before  it  be  approved  by  a 
great  majority  of  his  subjects.  Untaught  by 
the  glorious  concord  between  bis  father 
and  the  nobles,  James  entertained  a fixed 


enmity  against  the  aristocracy,  which  bad 
effected  great  usurpations  during  his  rninor- 
ity;  and  his  attachment  to  the  eminent 
clergy,  who  alone  could  balance  their  power, 
was  unavoidable. 

Of  the  person,  and  domestic  life,  of  James 
V.  the  features  are  well  known.  His  frame 
was  of  the  middle  size,  and  robust,  capable 
of  every  exertion  of  agility  or  fatigue.  In 
elegance  of  form  and  countenance  he  equal- 
led any  prince  of  his  time.  His  oval  fiice, 
blue  eyes  of  piercing  splendour,  aquiline 
nose,  yellow  hair,  and  small  beard  forked 
in  the  fashion  of  that  period,  impressed  the 
beholders  with  ideas  of  sweetness  joined 
with  majesty.  In  dress  he  was  rather  ele- 
gant than  magnificent:  yet  his  palaces  were 
replete  with  decoration.  The  repast  of  a 
peasnnt  he  would  share ; and , even  from 
a sumptuous  board , the  royal  meal  was 
plain  and  frugal ;"  nor  did  lie  entrust  his 
dignity  to  the  intemperance  of  wine.  Immi- 
nently patient  he  was  of  labour,  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  of  heat  and  cold.  His  attach- 
ment to  the  arts  was  decided : ho  reared 
palaces  of  good  architecture;  and  composed 
some  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry , though  it 
be  doubtful  if  any  have  reached  our  times. 
He  replenished  his  country  with  artillery 
and  military  weapons;  and  the  beauty  of 
his  gold  coins  bespeaks  his  attention  even 
to  the  minutest  improvements,  to  he  gained 
by  the  employment  of  foreign  artists.  The 
Scottish  navy,  ruined  by  Albany,  began  to 
resume  some  importance:  and  the  subsequent 
voyage  of  James  to  the  Orkneys  and  He- 
brides, accompanied  by  men  of  skill,  in  or- 
der to  examine  the  dangers  and  advantages 
of  the  circumjacent  seas,  will  ever  deserve 
the  applause  of  the  philosopher,  as  an  en- 
terprise equally  rare  and  meritorious. 


SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh,  born  at  Aldoorichooso  in  Inver- 
ness-shire 1765,  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  studied 
the  law  in  London.  He  published  in  1791  his  ‘Vindiclao 
Galllcac',  a defence  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1795 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
that  capacity.  In  1803  he  wis  knighted  nnd  left  Eng- 
land to  become  Recorder  of  Bombay.  In  this  ofGce  ho 
remained  seren  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  re- 
turned to  England,  ontcred  parliament  and  became  an 
advocate  of  the  Whig  party.  In  1827  Mr.  Canning  raised 


him  to  the  rank  of  a privy  counsellor;  at  this  period  he 
contributed  much  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  wrote  a 
dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy  for 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica , and  three  volumes  of  a 
History  of  England  for  ‘Lardner*s  Cabinet  Encyclopae- 
dia' ; ho  was  also  the  author  of  a short  'life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moro',  and  at  bis  death  in  1SJ2.  left  unfinished  a History 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  His  style  is  learned,  but  not 
elegant : he  Is  however  reportod  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  conveners  of  his  time. 


TIIE  RIGHT  nON.  C.  J.  FOX. 

Mr.  Fox  united  in  a most  remarkable 
degree  the  seemingly  repugnant  characters 
of  the  mildest  of  men  and  the  most  vehe- 
ment of  orators.  In  private  life  he  was 


gentle,  modest,  placable,  kind , of  simple 
manners,  and  so  averse  from  dogmatism, 
as  to  be  not  only  unostentatious,  but  even 
something  inactive  in  conversation.  His 
superiority  was  never  felt  but  in  the  in- 
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struction  which  he  exposed,  or  in  the  at- 
tention which  his  generous  preference 
usually  directed  to  the  more  obscure  mem- 
bers of  conqtany.  The  simplicity  of  his 
manners  was  far  from  excluding  that  per- 
fect urbanity  and  amenity  which  flowed 
still  more  from  the  mildness  of  his  nature, 
than  from  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
most  polished  society  of  Europe.  The 
pleasantry,  perhaps,  of  no  man  ot  wit  had 
so  unlaboured  an  appearance.  It  seemed 
rather  to  escape  from  his  mind  than  to  be 
produced  by  it.  lie  had  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  all  the  contemporaries 
distinguished  for  politeness,  or  philosophy, 
or  learning,  or  the  talents  of  public  life. 
In  the  course  of  thirty  years  he  had  known 
almost  every  man  in  Europe  whose  inter- 
course could  strengthen,  or  enrich,  or  polish 
the  mind.  His  own  literature  was  various 
and  elegant.  In  classical  erudition,  which 
by  the  custom  of  England  is  more  pecu- 
liarly called  learning,  he  was  inferior  to  few 
rofessed  scholars.  Like  nil  men  of  genius, 
e delighted  to  take  refuge  in  poetry  from 
the  vulgarity  and  irritation  of  business. 
His  own  verses  were  easy  and  pleasant, 
and  might  have  claimed  no  low  place  among 
those  which  the  French  call  vers  de  so- 
ci&d.  Tbe  poetical  character  of  his  mind 
was  displayed  by  his  extraordinary  partiali- 
ty for  the  poetry  of  the  two  most  poetical 
nations,  or,  at  least,  languages  of  the  west, 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Italians. 
He  disliked  political  conversation,  and  never 
willingly  took  any  part  in  it.  To  speak 
of  him  justly  as  an  orator  would  require  a 
long  essay.  Every  where  natural,  he  car- 
ried into  public  something  of  that  simple 
aDd  negligent  exterior  which  belonged  to 
him  in  private.  When  he  began  to  speak, 
a common  observer  might  have  thought 
him  awkward;  and  even  a consummate 
judge  could  only  have  been  struck  with  the 
exquisite  justness  of  his  ideas , and  the 
transparent  simplicity  of  his  manners.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for  some  time 
than  he  was  changed  into  another  being: 
he  forgot  himself  and  every  thing  around 
him:  he  thought  only  of  his  subject:  his 
genius  warmed  and  kindled  as  he  went  on. 
He  darted  fire  into  bis  audience.  Torrents 
of  impetuous  and  irresistible  eloquence 
6wept  along  their  feelings  and  convictions. 
Ho  certainly  possessed  above  all  moderns 
that  union  of  reason,  simplicity,  and  vehe- 
mence which  formed  tbe  prince  of  orators. 
He  was  the  most  Demosthenean  speaker 
since  the  days  of  Demosthenes.  *1  knew  him,’ 
says  Mr.  Burke,  in  a pamphlet  written  after 
their  unhappy  difference , ‘when  be  was 


nineteen:  since  which  time  he  has  risen  by 
slow  degrees  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and 
accomplished  debater  that  the  world  ever 
saw.’  The  quiet  dignity  of  a mind  roused 
only  to  great  objects,  but  the  absence  of 
petty  bustle,  the  contempt  of  show,  the  ab- 
horrence of  intrigue,  the  plainness  and  down- 
rightness, and  the  thorough  good  nature 
which  distinguished  Mr.  Fox,  seem  to  ren- 
der him  no  unfit  representative  of  the  old 
English  character,  which,  if  it  ever  changed, 
we  should  be  sanguine  indeed  to  expect 
to  see  it  succeeded  by  a better.  The  sim- 
plicity of  his  character  inspired  confidence, 
the  ardour  of  his  eloquence  roused  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  gentleness  of  his  manners 
invited  friendship.  ‘I  admired,’  says  Mr. 
Gibbon,  ‘the  powers  of  a superior  man,  as 
they  are  blended,  in  his  attractive  charac- 
ter, with  all  the  softness  and  simplicity  of 
a child:  no  human  being  ever  was  more 
free  from  any  taint  of  malignity,  vanity, 
or  falsehood.'  From  these  qualities  of  his 
public  and  private  character  it  probably  u- 
rose,  that  no  English  statesman  ever  pre- 
served, during  so  long  a period  of  adverse 
fortune,  so  many  affectionate  friends,  and 
so  many-zealous  adherents.  The  union  of 
ardour  in  public  sentiment,  with  mildness 
in  social  manners,  was  in  Mr.  Fox  an  he- 
reditary quality.  The  same  fascinating 
power  over  the  attachment  of  all  who  came 
within  his  sphere  is  said  to  have  belonged 
to  his  father;  and  those  who  know  the  sur- 
vivors of  another  generation  will  feel  this  de- 
lightful quality  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  race. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  more  strongly  prove 
the  deep  impression  made  by  this  part  of 
Mr.  Fox’s  character  than  the  words  of 
Mr.  Burke,  who,  in  January,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety  - seven, 
six  years  after  all  intercourse  between 
them  bad  ceased,  speaking  to  a person  ho- 
noured with  some  degree  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
friendship,  said  ‘To  bo  sure,  he  is  a man 
to  be  lovedl’  And  these  cmpbatical  words 
were  uttered  with  a fervour  of  manner 
which  left  no  doubt  of  their  heart-felt  sin- 
cerity. These  few  hasty  and  honest  sen- 
timents arc  sketched  in  a temper  too  sober 
and  serious  for  intentional  exaggeration, 
and  with  too  pious  an  affection  for  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Fox  to  profane  it  with 
any  intermixture  with  She  factious  brawls 
anil  wrangles  of  the  day.  Ilia  political 
conduct  belongs  to  history.  The  measures 
which  he  supported  or  opposed  may  divide 
the  opinions  of  posterity,  as  they  have  di- 
vided those  of  the  present  age.  But  he 
will  most  certainly  command  the  unanimous 
reverence  of  fhture  generations  by  his  pure 
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sentiments  toward  the  commonwealth,  by 
his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  all  men,  by  his  liberal  principles  favour- 
able to  mild  government,  to  the  unfettered 
exercise  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the 
progressive  civilisation  of  mankind;  by  his 
ardent  love  for  a country  of  which  the 


wellbeing  and  greatness  were,  indeed,  in- 
separable from  his  own  glory;  and  by  his 
profound  reverence  for  that  free  constitu- 
tion which  he  was  universally  admitted 
understand  better  than  any  other  man 
his  age,  both  in  an  exactly  legal  and  in 
comprehensively  philosophical  sense. 


JOHN  LINGARD. 


Dr.  John  Lingard,  bom  1769,  one  of  the  most  distinguish-  • 
cd  British  historian*,  published  in  1819  three  volumes  of  a 
‘H>*tory  of  England  from  Iho  Invasion  of  the  Romans' 
which  history  ho  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  in  eight  volumes.  The  book  contains  n great 
amount  of  solid  information  for  which  the  author  has  in- 
dustriously searched  In  all  the  best  sources,  yet  bciug  a Ib»- 
man  catholic  priest,  he  has  shown  considerable  partiality  to 


his  religion,  andthis  has  in  some  places  led  him  Into  error, 
though  In  general  his  history  is  more  to  bo  relied  upon 
with  regard  to  exactness,  than  that  of  Iltmie.  His  style 
is  eloquent,  vigorous,  and  concise,  and  he  possessed  great 
power  of  description.  Besides  his  history,  ho  has  written 
•The  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church’  and  ‘The 
Vindication  of  the  Rorniali  Church  from  the  Attacks  of 
Dr.  Huntingford  Bishop  of  Gloucester.’  He  died  in  1851. 


HENRY  I. 

A contemporary  writer  lias  left  us  the 
character  of  Henry  as  it  was  differently 
drawn  by  his  friends  and  enemies  after  his 
death.  By  the  former  he  was  ranked  among 
the  wisest,  richest,  and  bravest  of  our  mon- 
nrchs:  the  latter  loaded  his  memory  with 
the  reproach  of  cruelty,  avarice,  and  in- 
continence. To  an  indifferent  observer  at 
the  present  day  his  reign  will  offer  little 
worthy  of  praise,  unless  it  be  the  severity 
with  which  he  punished  offences.  This  was 
a real  benefit  to  his  people,  as  it  not  only 
contributed  to  extirpate  the  robbers  by  pro- 
fession, but  also  cheeked  the  rapacity  and 
violence  of  the  barons.  Still  his  merit  will 
be  very  equivocal.  As  long  as  each  con- 
viction brought  with  it  a fine  or  forfeiture 
to  the  royal  exchequer,  princes  were  stimu- 
lated to  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  a sense 
of  personal  interest  Henry,  at  the  same 
tune  that  he  visited  the  injustice  of  others, 
scrupled  not  to  commit  injustice  himself. 
Probably  in  both  cases  lie  had  in  view  the 
same  object,  his  own  emolument. 

The  great  aim  of  his  ambition  was  to 
aggrandize  his  family  by  augmenting  his 
possessions  on  the  continent.  His  success 
in  tbis  favourite  project  obtained  for  him 
the  reputation  of  political  wisdom;  but  it 
was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  enormous 
sums  wrung  from  a suffering  and  impover- 
ished people.  If,  however,  the  English 
thus  paid  for  acquiaitions  in  which  they  had 
little  interest,  they  derived  from  them  one 
advantage;  the  king's  attention  to  foreign 
politics  rendered  him  anxious  to  preserve 

6eaco  with  his  more  immediate  neighbours. 

[e  lived  on  the  roost  friendly  terms  with 
Alexander  and  David,  successively  kings  of 
Scotland.  The  former  had  married  his  natu- 


ral daughter  Sybilla:  both  were  the  broth- 
ers of  his  wife  Matilda.  It  was  more  dif- 
ficult to  repress  the  active  and  predatory 
disposition  of  the  Welsh:  but  as  often  as 
he  prepared  to  chastise  this  presumption, 
they  pacified  his  resentment  by  submission 
and  presents.  As  n check  to  his  restless 
people,  lie  planted  among  them  a powerful 
colony  of  foreigners.  Many  natives  ofrlanders 
had  found  settlements  in  England,  under 
the  protection  of  his  mother  Matilda:  and 
the  number  was  now  doubled  by  a crowd 
of  emigrants , who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  an  inundation  of  the  Rhine. 
Henry  placed  them  at  first  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tweed ; but  atterwards,  collect- 
ing the  old  and  new  comers  into  one  body, 
allotted  to  them  for  their  residence  the  town 
of  Haverfordwest,  with  the  district  of  Ross 
in  Pembrokeshire.  They  were  a martial 
and  industrious  people:  by  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  manufacture 
of  cloth,  they  grew  in  numbers  and  opu- 
lence : and  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish kings,  to  whom  they  always  remained 
faithful , defeated  every  attempt  • of  the 
Welsh  princes  to  root  them  out  of  the 
country. 

Henry  was  naturally  suspicious;  and  his 
disposition  had  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  clandestine  attempts 
of  bis  enemies.  On  one  occasion  the  keep- 
er of  his  treasure  was  convicted  of  a de- 
sign on  his  life:  on  another,  while  be  was 
marching  in  the  midst  of  his  army  towards 
Wales , an  arrow  Irom  an  unknown  hsnd 
struck  him  on  the  breast,  but  was  repelled 
by  the  temper  of  his  cuirass.  Alarmed  by 
these  incidents , he  always  kept  on  his 
guard , frequently  changed  his  apartments, 
and,  when  ne  retired  to  rest,  ordered  sen- 
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tinels  to  be  stationed  at  the  door,  and  his 
sword  and  shield  to  be  placed  near  his 
pillow. 

The  suspicious  are  generally  dissembling 
and  revengeful.  Henry  seldom  forgot  an 
injury,  though  he  would  disguise  his  enmity 
under  the  mask  of  friendship.  Fraud,  and 
treachery,  and  violence,  were  employed  to 
ensnare  those  who  had  greatly  offended  him ; 
and  their  usual  portion  was  death,  or  blind- 
ness, or  perpetual  imprisonment.  After  his 
decease  it  .was  discovered  that  his  cousin 
the  Earl  of  Moretoil,  whom  he  had  long  kept 
in  confinement,  had  also  been  deprived  of 
sight.  Luke  de  Barre,  a poet,  who  had 
fought  against  him,  was  made  prisoner  at 
the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  sentenced  by 
the  king  to  lose  his  eyes.  Charles  the 
Good,  earl  of  Flanders,  was  present,  and 
remonstrated  against  so  direful  a punish- 
ment. It  was  not,  he  observed,  the  custom 
of  civilised  nations  to  inflict  bodily  punish- 
ment on  knights  who  hud  drawn  the  sword 
in  the  service  of  their  lord.  ‘It  is  not,’  re- 
plied llenry,  ‘the  first  time  that  he  has  been 
in  arms  against  me.  But  what  is  worse, 
he  has  made  me  the  subject  of  his  satire; 
and  in  his  poems  has  held  me  up  to  the  de- 
rision of  my  enemies.  From  his  example 
let  other  versifiers  learn  what  they  may  ex- 
'pect,  if  they  ofTend  the  king  of  England.’ 
The  cruel  mandate  was  executed:  and  the 
troubadour,  in  a paroxysm  of  agony,  burst- 
ing from  the  hands  of  the  officers , dashed 
out  his  brains  against  the  wall. 

His  dissimulation  was  so  well  known 
that  he  was  mistrusted  even  by  his  favour- 
ites. When  Ulott,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  one  of  his  princi- 
pal justiciaries,  was  told  that  the  king  had 
spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation: ‘Then,’  he  replied,  ‘I  am  un- 
done; for  I never  knew  him  praise  a man 
whom  he  did  not  intend  to  ruin.’  The 
event  justified  his  apprehensions.  In  an 
unguarded  moment  the  prelate  had  boasted 
that  the  monastery  which  he  was  building 
at  Eyrslmm  should  eipuil  that  which  Henry 
had  founded  at  Reading.  The  words  were 
carried  to  the  king,  and  the  fall  of  the  fa- 
vourite was  consummated  He  was  im- 
mediately deprived  of  the  office  of  justiciary; 
vexatious  prosecutions  were  commenced 
against  him  ; by  fines  and  extortions  all  bis 
wealth  was  drawn  to  the  royal  exchequer: 
and  the  bishop  would  probably  have  been 
compelled  to  resign  his  dignity,  bad  he  not 
died  by  a sudden  fit  of  apoplexy,  as  he  was 
speaking  to  Henry. 

Malmesbury  has  allotted  to  the  king  the 
praise  of  temperance  and  continoncy.  Per- 


haps his  claim  to  the  first,  certainly  his 
claim  to  the  second,  of  these  virtues,  rests 
on  no  other  ground  than  the  partiality 
of  his  panegyrist.  If,  as  many  writers 
affirm , his  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
excess  with  which  he  ate  of  a dish  of  lam- 
preys, we  may  fairly  doubt  of  his  tem- 
perance: nor  can  the  continency  of  that  man 
be  much  commended , who  is  known  to 
have  been  attached  to  several  mistresses ; 
and  of  whose  illegitimate  children  no  fewer 
than  seven  sons  and  eight  daughters  lived 
to  the  age  of  puberty. 


henry  m. 

Gentle  and  credulous,  warm  in  his  attach- 
ments, and  forgiving  in  his  enmities,  with- 
out vices,  but  also  without  energy,  he  was 
a good  man,  and  a weak  monarch.  In  a 
more  peaceful  age,  when  the  empire  of  the 
laws  had  been  strengthened  by  habits  of 
obedience,  be  might  nave  filled  the  throne 
with  decency,  perhaps  with  honour:  but 
his  lot  cast  him  into  one  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent periods  of  our  history , without  the 
talents  to  command  respect,  or  the  authority 
to  enforce  submission.  Yet  his  incapacity 
was  productive,  rather  of  inconvenience  to 
himself  than  of  misery  to  his  subjects. 
Under  his  weak  hut  pacific  sway  the  nation 
grew  more  rapidly  in  wealth  and  prosperity 
than  it  had  dune  under  any  of  his  military 
progenitors.  Out  of  the  fifty -six  years, 
through  which  he  extended  his  reign,  hut  a 
very  small  portion  was  marked  by  the  cala- 
mities of  war:  the  tenants  of  the  crown  were 
seldom  dragged  by  him  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  impoverished  by  scutages  for  the 
support  of  mercenary  armies:  the  proprietors, 
deprived  of  two  sources  of  wealth,  the  plun- 
der of  an  enemy,  and  the  ransom  of  cap- 
tives, turned  their  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  estates:  salutary'  enactments 
invigorated  the  spirit  of  commerce : and  there 
scarcely  existed  a port  from  the  coast  of 
Norway  to  the  shores  of  Italy  that  was  not 
annually  visited  by  English  merchants.  This 
statement  may  perliaps  surprise  those  who 
have  listened  only  to  the  remonstrances  of 
factious  barons,  or  the  complaints  of  dis- 
contented historians:  but  the  fact  is,  that  of 
h11  the  kings  since  the  conquest,  Ileury  re 
ecivcd  the  least  money  front  the  tenants  of 
the  crown.  According  to  the  most  accurate 
calculation,  the  average  amount  of  his  ex- 
penses did  not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand 
marks  per  annum:  and  we  arc  assured 
that  in  the  course  of  a reign  which  con- 
tinued half  a century,  the  only  extraordinary 
aids  levied  by  him  on  the  nation  were  two 
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fifteenths,  one  thirtieth,  and  one  fortieth  for 
himself,  and  one  twentieth  for  the  relief  of 
the  Holy  Land.  His  great  resource  was 
the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which 
he  received  for  .some  years;  an  impost  which, 
though  insufficient  to  rescue  him  from  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  was  calculated  from 
its  partial  operation  to  exasperate  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  compelled  to  pay  it. 
The  clergy  struggled  in  vain  to  shake  off 
the  burden ; their  writers  have  laboured  more 
successfully  to  interest  in  their  favour  the 
feelings  of  posterity  by  the  description,  pro- 
bably the  exaggerated  description,  of  their 
wrongs. 


EDWARD  I. 

Edward  fat  his  accession)  had  now  reach- 
ed bis  thirty-sixth  year.  In  his  person  he 
was  tail,  but  well  proportioned:  the  length 
of  his  arm  gave  additional  force  to  his 
stroke;  and  when  he  was  once  placed  in  his 
saddle,  no  struggle  of  his  horse,  no  violence 
of  the  enemy  could  dislodge  him  from  his 
seat.  In  temper  he  was  warm  and  irascible, 
impatient  of  injury,  and  reckless  of  danger: 
but  liis  anger  might  be  disarmed  by  sub- 
mission, and  his  temerity  seemed  to  be  justi- 
fied by  success.  During  the  late  contest 
with  the  barons  he  had  proved  the  solidity 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  resolution  of  his 
mind:  and  bis  reputation  had  been  estab- 
lished among  the  admirers  of  chivalry  by 
his  prowess  in  battles,  in  tournaments,  and 
iu  his  expedition  to  Palestine.  In  nmbition 
he  did  not  yield  to  any  of  his  predecessors : 
but  his  ambition  aimed  at  a very  different 
oliject.  They  had  exhausted  their  strength 
in  attempting  conquests  on  the  continent, 
which  might  be  wrested  from  them  at  any 
time  by  a fortunate  neighbour:  ho  aspired 
to  unite  in  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  island  of  Great  Britain.  Nor  was  be 
entirely  disappointed.  Wales  was  incorpo- 
rated with  England:  and  the  independence 
of  Scotland  sought  an  asylum  in  the  midst 
of  morasses,  forests,  and  mountains. 


EDWARD  U. 

Tho  first  Edward  had  been  in  disposition 
a tyrant  As  often  as  he  had  dared,  he 
had  trampled  on  the  liberties,  or  invaded 
the  property  of  his  subjects ; and  yet  he  died 
in  his  bed,  respected  by  his  barons  and  ad- 
mired by  his  contemporaries.  His  son,  the 
second  Edward,  was  of  a less  injurious 
character:  no  acts  of  injustice  or  oppression 
were  imputed  to  him  by  his  greatest  enemies : 
yet  he  was  deposed  from  the  throne,  and 


murdered  in  a prison.  Of  this  difference 
between  the  lot  of  the  father  and  the  son, 
the  solution  must  be  sought  in  the  manners 
and  character  of  the  age.  They  both  reign- 
ed over  proud  and  factious  nobles,  jealous 
of  their  own  liberties,  but  regardless  of  the 
liberties  of  others;  and  who,  though  they 
respected  the  arbitrary  sway  of  a monarch 
as  haughty  and  violent  as  themselves,  des- 
pised the  milder  and  more  equitable  ad- 
ministration of  his  successor.  That  succes- 
sor, naturally  easy  and  indolent,  fond  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  amusements 
of  the  chase,  willingly  devolved  on  others 
the  cares  and  labours  of  government.  Hut 
in  an  age  unacquainted  with  the  more  mo- 
dern expedient  of  a responsible  minister, 
the  barons  considered  the  elevation  of  the 
favourite  as  their  own  depression,  his  power 
as  the  infringement  of  their  rights.  The 
result  was  what  we  have  seen,  a series  of 
associations,  having  for  their  primary  object 
the  removal  of  evil  counsellors,  as  they  were 
called,  from  the  person  of  the  prince,  but 
which  gradually  invaded  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  terminated  in  tho  de- 
thronement and  assassination  of  the  sover- 
eign. 


EDWARD  in. 

In  personal  accomplishments  Edward  is 
said  to  have  been  superior,  in  mental  powers 
to  have  been  equal,  to  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. More  than  usual  care  had  been  be- 
stowed on  his  education:  and  he  could  not 
only  speak  the  English  and  French,  but  also 
understand  the  German  and  Latin  languages. 
His  elocution  was  graceful;  his  conversation 
entertaining;  his  behaviour  dignified,  but 
also  attractive.  To  the  fashionable  amuse- 
ments of  hunting  and  hawking  he  was  much 
addicted : but  to  these  ho  preferred  the  more 
warlike  exercise  of  the  tournament : and  his 
subjects,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition, 
often  burst  into  transports  of  applause,  when 
they  found  that  the  unknown  Knight,  whose 
prowess  they  had  admired,  proved  to  be  their 
own  sovereign.  Of  his  courage  as  a com- 
batant, and  his  abilities  as  a general,  the 
reader  will  have  formed  a competent  opinion 
from  the  preceding  pages.  The  astonishing 
victories,  which  cast  so  much  glory  on  one 
period  of  his  reign,  appear  to  have  dazzled 
the  eyes  both  of  bis  subjects  and  foreigners, 
who  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  conquer- 
ors: but  the  disasters,  which  clouded  the 
evening  of  his  life,  have  furnished  a proof 
that  his  ambition  was  greater  than  his  judg- 
ment. He  was  at  last  convinced  that  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Scotland  were  beyond 
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his  reach;  but  not  till  he  had  exhausted  the 
strength  of  the  nation  by  a series  of  gigan- 
tic but  fruitless  efforts.  Before  his  death 
all  his  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Ca- 
lais, had  slipped  from  hia  grasp:  the  greater 
part  of  his  hereditary  dominions  on  the  con- 
tinent had  been  torn  from  him  by  a rival, 
whom  he  formerly  despised:  and  a succes- 
sion of  short  and  precarious  truces  was  sought 
and  accepted  as  a boon  by  the  monarch, 
who  in  his  more  fortunate  days  had  dictated 
the  peace  of  Bretigni. 


K1CHARD  11. 

The  features  of  Richard  were  handsome, 
but  feminine;  bis  manners  abrupt;  his  utter- 
ance embarrassed.  He  possessed  some  taste 
for  literature,  and  occasionally  gave  indi- 
cations of  resolution  and  spirit.  But  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  parade  and  pleasure: 
and  the  loss  of  his  crown  has  been  some- 
times attributed  to  his  extravnganco  and 
pecuniary  exactions.  It  would,  however,  be 
difficult  to  prove,  that  his  expenses  were 
greater  than  those  of  his  predecessors : it  is 
certain,  that  his  demands  on  the  purses  of 
his  subjects  were  considerably  less.  ‘What 
concern  have  you,’  he  once  observed  to  the 
commons,  ‘with  the  establishment  of  my 
household,  as  long  as  I maintain  it  without 
asking  you  for  assistance?’  llis  misfortunes 
may  be  more  correctly  traced  to  the  early 
age  at  which  he  mounted  the  throne,  and 
to  the  precaution  taken  by  his  mother  and  her 
friends  to  defeat  the  supposed  designs  of 
his  uncles.  By  these  he  was  estranged  from 
the  princes  of  his  blood,  whose  pride  refused 
to  pay  court  to  a boy;  and  whose  neglect 
compelled  him  to  fix  his  affections  on  his 
ministers  and  companions.  Jealousies  and 
rivalry  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  celebrated 
commission  of  government,  and  the  ruin, 
perhaps  originally  undeserved,  of  the  royal 
favourites.  When  the  king  had  recovered 
the  exercise  of  his  authority,  he  reigned  in 
comparative  tranquillity  for  a long  period; 
but  his  conduct  in  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty-second  years  of  his  reign  betrayed 
such  a thirst  for  revenge,  *and  habit  of 
dissimulation,  such  despotic  notions  of  go- 
vernment, and  so  fixed  a purpose  to  rule 
without  control,  that  no  reader  can  be 
surprised  at  the  catastrophe  which  followed. 
We  may  indeed  abhor  the  wiles  by  which 
he  was  ensnared;  may  sympathize  with  him 
in  his  prison;  and  may  condemn  the  policy 
whjch  afterwards  bereaved  him  of  life : but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge, 
that  he  deserved  to  be  abandoned  by  the 
people,  on  whose  liberties  be  had  trampled ; 


and  to  forfeit  that  authority  which  ho  sought 
to  exalt  above  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
his  country. 


HENRY  V. 

The  splendour  which  conquest  threw 
round  the  person  of  Henry  daring  his  life 
still  adheres  to  his  memory  four  centuries 
after  his  death.  But  he  was  not  only  o 
warrior ; he  was  also  a statesman.  The 
praise  of  constitutional  courage  he  may  share 
with  many  of  his  predecessors:  he  surpass- 
ed most  of  them  in  the  skill  with  which 
he  fomented  the  dissensions  among  his  an- 
tagonists, and  improved  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  unexpected  events  which  chequered 
the  busy  scene  of  French  politics.  Success, 
however,  gave  a tinge  of  arrogance  to  his 
character.  He  did  not  sufficiently  respect 
the  prejudices,  or  spare  the  feelings  of  his 
new  subjects:  the  pomp  and  superiority, 
which  he  displayed,  mortified  their  vanity! 
and  the  deference  which  he  exacted  from 
the  proudest  of  the  French  nobility  was  re- 
luctantly yielded  by  men,  who,  under  the 
weak  reign  of  Charles,  bad  been  accustom- 
ed to  trample  on  the  authority  of  their 
sovereign.  Continually  engaged  in  war,  he 
had  little  leisure  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
a legislator;  but  he  has  been  commended 
for  his  care  to  enforce  the  equal’ administra- 
tion of  justice;  and  was  beloved  Dy  the 
lower  classes,  both  in  France  and  England, 
for  the  protection  which  he  afforded  them 
against  the  oppression  of  their  superiors. 
To  those  who  served  him,  if  he  were  a 
stern,  he  was  also  a bountiful  master:  and 
though  he  punished  severely,  he  rewarded 
with  munificence.  By  military  men  he  was 
beloved  and  adored:  and  the  officers  of  the 
army  in  France  resolved  to  prove  the  sincerity 
of  that  attachment  which  they  professed 
for  him  while  living,  by  the  extraordinary 
pomp  with  which  they  paid  the  last  duties 
to  his  remains. 


HENRY  VI.  • 

On  that  day  expired  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI. , a prince  whose  personal  character 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  very  enemies, 
and  whose  misfortunes  still  claim  the  sym- 
pathy of  tluf  reader.  He  was  virtuous  and 
religious;  humane,  forgiving,  and  benevo- 
lent ; but  nature  had  denied  him  that  health 
of  body  and  fortitude  of  mind  which  could 
have  enabled  him  to  struggle  through  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  his  situation.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  attribute  those  difficul- 
ties to  his  misconduct;  they  arose  from 
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causes  over  which  he  had  no  control,  the 
original  defect  in  his  descent,  the  duration 
of  his  minority,  the  dissensions  of  his  uncles, 
and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  corporal 
debility,  generally  accompanied  with  the 
privation  of  reason. 

EDWARD  IV. 

Edward  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
accomplished,  and,  till  he  grew  too  unwiel- 
dy, the  most  handsome  man  of  the  age. 
The  love  of  pleasure  was  his  ruling  passion. 
Few  princes  have  been  more  magnificent  in 
their  dress,  or  more  licentious  in  their 
amours:  few  have  indulged  more  freely  in 
the  luxuries  of  the  table.  But  such  pur- 
suits often  interfered  with  his  duties,  and 
at  Inst  incapacitated  him  for  active  exertion. 
Even  in  youth,  while  he  was  fighting  for 
the  throne,  he  was  always  the  last  to  join 
his  adherents:  and  in  manhood,  when  he 
was  firmly  seated  on  it , he  entirely  aban- 
doned the  charge  of  military  affairs  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  To  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  opposite  party  he 
was  cruel  and  unforgiving:  the  blood  which 
he  shed  intimidated  his  friends  no  less  than 
his  foes:  and  both  lords  and  commons  dur- 
ing his  reign,  instead  of  contending,  like 
their  predecessors,  for  the  establishment  of 
rights,  and  the  abolition  of  grievances,  made 
it  their  principal  study  to  gratify  the  royal 
pleasure,  lie  was  as  suspicious  ns  he  was 
cruel.  Every  officer  of  government,  every 
steward  on  liis  manors  and  farms,  was  tiu- 

filoycd  as  a spy  on  the  conduct  of  all  around 
lim:  they  regularly  made  to  the  king  re. 
ports  of  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood; 
and  such  was  the  fidelity  of  bis  memory, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  mention  any  indivi- 
dual of  any  consequence,  even  in  the  most 
distant  counties,  with  whose  character,  his- 
tory, and  influence  he  was  not  accurately 
acquainted.  Hence  every  project  of  oppo- 
sition to  his  government  was  suppressed 
almost  ns  soon  as  it  was  formed;  and  Ed- 
ward might  have  promised  himself  a long 
and  prosperous  reign,  had  not  continual  in- 
dulgence enervated  his  constitution,  and 
sown  the  seeds  of  that  malady  which  con- 
signed him  to  the  grave  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  with  the 
usual  pomp  in  the  new  chapel  «t  Windsor. 


iienry  vin. 

To  form  a just  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Henry  wc  must  distinguish  between  the 
voting  king,  guided  by  the  counsels  of 
Wolsey,  and  the  monarch  of  more  maturo 


age,  governing  by  his  own  judgment,  and 
with  the  aid  of  ministers  selected  and  fa- 
shioned by  himself.  In  his  youth  the  beau- 
ty of  his  person , the  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners, and  his  adroitness  in  every  martial 
and  fashionable  exercise,  were  calculated  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  his  subjects.  His 
court  was  gay  and  splendid;  a succession 
of  amusements  seemed  to  absorb  his  atten- 
tion; yet  his  pleasures  were  not  permitted 
to  encroach  on  his  more  important  duties: 
bo  assisted  at  the  council,  perused  his  dis- 
patches, and  corresponded  with  his  gen- 
erals and  ambassadors : nor  did  the  minis- 
ter, trusted  and  powerful  as  he  was,  dare  to 
act  till  he  had  asked  the  opinion,  and  taken 
the  pleasure  of  his  sovereign.  His  natural 
abilities  had  been  improved  by  study : and 
his  esteem  for  literature  may  be  inferred 
from  the  learned  education  which  he  gave 
to  his  children,  and  from  the  number  of 
eminent  scholars  to  whom  he  granted  pen- 
sions in  foreign  states,  or  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred promotion  in  his  own.  The  immense 
treasure  which  he  inherited  from  his  father 
was  perhaps  a misfortune;  because  it  en- 
gendered habits  of  expense  not  to  be  sup- 
ported from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
crown:  and  the  soundness  of  his  politics 
may  be  doubted,  which,  under  the  pretence 
of  supporting  the  balance  of  power,  repeat- 
edly involved  the  nation  in  continental  hos- 
tilities. Yet  even  these  errors  served  to 
throw  a lustre  round  the  English  throne, 
and  raised  its  possessor  in  the  eyes  of  his 
own  subjects  and  of  the  different  nations 
of  Europe.  But  as  the  king  advanced  in 
age,  his  vices  gradually  developed  them- 
selves: after  the  death  of  Wolsey  they  were 
indulged  without  restraint.  He  became  as 
rapacious  as  he  was  prodigal;  as  obstinate 
as  he  was  capricious;  11s  fickle  in  his  friend- 
ships as  lie  was  merciless  in  his  resent- 
ments. Though  liberal  of  his  confidence, 
he  soon  grew  suspicious  of  those,  whom  he 
had  ever  trusted ; and,  as  if  he  possessed  no 
other  right  to  the  crown  than  that  which 
he  derived  from  the  very  questionable  claim 
of  his  father,  he  viewed  with  an  evil  eye 
every  remote  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets ; 
and  eagerly  embraced  the  slightest  pretexts 
to  remove  those  whom  his  iealousv  repre- 
sented as  future  rivals  to  himself  or  his 
posterity.  In  pride  and  vanity  he  was, 
perhaps,  without  a parallel.  Inflated  with 
the  praises  of  interested  admirers,  he  des- 
pised the  judgment  of  others ; acted  as  if  he 
deemed  himself  infallible  in  matters  of  pol- 
icy and  religion;  and  seemed  to  look  upon 
dissent  from  his  opinions  as  equivalent  to 
a breach  of  allegiance.  In  his  estimation, 
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to  submit  and  to  obey,  were  the  great,  the 
paramount  duties  of  subjects:  and  this  per- 
suasion steeled  hia  breast  against  remorse 
for  the  blood  which  be  shed,  and  led  him 
to  trample  without  scruple  on  the  liberties 
of  the  nation. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  there  still 
existed  a spirit  of  freedom,  which,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  defeated  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  court,  though  directed  by 
an  able  minister,  and  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  tho  sovereign:  but  in  the  lapse 
of  a few  years  that  spirit  had  fled,  and  be- 
fore the  death  of  Henry  the  king  of  Eng- 
land  had  grown  into  a despot,  the  people 
had  shrunk  into  a nation  of  slaves.  The 
cause  of  this  important  change  in  the  relation 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects, 
may  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  abilities 
or  passions  of  the  former,  as  in  the  obse- 
quiousness of  his  parliaments , the  assump- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  the 
servility  of  the  two  religious  parties  which 
divided  the  nation. 


EDWARD  VI. 

It  would  be  idle  to  delineate  the  charac- 
ter of  a prince,  who  lived  not  till  bis  pas- 
sions could  develop  themselves,  or  his  fa- 
culties acquire  maturity.  Ills  education, 
like  that  of  his  two  sisters,  began  at  on 
early  age.  In  abilities  he  was  equal,  per- 
haps superior,  to  most  boys  of  bis  years; 
and  lxis  industry  and  improvement  amply 
repaid  the  solicitude  of  bis  tutors.  Hut  the 
extravagant  praises  which  have  been  lav- 
ished on  him  by  his  panegvrists  and  ad- 
mirers may  be  received  with  some  degree 
of  caution.  In  the  French  and  Latin  let- 
ters, to  which  they  appeal,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  composition  of  the  pupil  from 
the  corrections  of  the  master:  and  since,  to 
rniso  his  reputation , deceptions  are  known 
to  have  been  employed  on  some  occasions, 
it  may  be  justifiable  to  suspect  that  they 
were  practised  on  others.  The  boy  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  was  accustomed  to 
pronounce  his  opinion  in  the  council  with 
all  the  gravity  of  a hoary  statesman.  But 
he  had  been  previously  infonned-of  the  sub* 
jeets  to  he  discussed;  his  preceptors  had 
supplied  him  with  short  notes,  which  he 
committed  to  memory:  and  while  ho  deliv- 
ered tbeir  sentiments  as  his  own,  the  lords, 
whether  they  were  aware  or  not  of  the  ar- 
tifice, admired  and  applauded  the  precocious 
wisdom  with  which  neaven  had  gifted  their 
sovereign. 

Edward's  religious  belief  could  not  have 
been  the  result  of  his  own  judgment.  He 


was  compelled  to  take  it  on  trust  from  those 
about  him,  who  moulded  his  infant  mind  to 
their  own  pleasure,  and  infused  info  it  their 
own  opinions  or  prejudices.  From  them  he 
derived  a strong  sense  of  piety,  and  a habit 
of  daily  devotion,  a warm  attachment  to  the 
new,  and  a violent  antipathy  to  tho  ancient 
doctrines  He  believed  it  to  be  the  first  of 
his  duties  to  extirpate  what  he  had  been 
taught  to  deem  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
his  fathers ; and  with  his  last  breath  he 
wafted  a prayer  to  heaven  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  subjects  from  tho  infection  of 
‘papistry.’  Yet  it  may  be  a question  whe- 
ther his  early  death  has  not  proved  a bene- 
fit to  tho  Church  of  England,  as  it  is  at 
present  established.  His  sentiments,  like 
those  of  his  instructors,  were  tinged  with 
Calvinism : attempts  were  made  to  persuade 
him  that  episcopacy  was  an  expensive  and 
unnecessary  institution;  and  the  courtiers, 
whose  appetite  for  church  property  had 
been  whetted  rather  than  satisfied  by  former 
spoliations,  looked  impatiently  towards  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  bishoprics  and 
chapters.  Of  the  possessions  belonging  to 
those  establishments,  one  half  had  already 
been  seized  by  the  royal  favourites:  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  their  rapacity  would 
have  devoured  the  remainder. 


MARY. 

The  foulest  blot  on  the  character  of  this 
queen  is  the  long  and  cruel  persecution  of 
the  reformers.  The  sufferings  of  the  vic- 
tims naturally  begot  an  antipathy  to  the 
woman,  by  whose  authority  they  were  in- 
flicted. It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  recollect 
what  I have  already  noticed,  that  the  extir- 
pation of  erroneous  doctrines  was  inculcated 
as  a duty  by  the  leaders  of  every  religious 
party.  Mary  only  practised  what  they  taught, 
it  was  her  misfortune,  rather  than  her  fault, 
that  she  was  not  more  enlightened  than  the 
wiscsts  of  her  contemporaries. 

With  this  exception,  she  has  been  ranked 
by  the  more  moderate  of  the  reformed 
writers,  among  the  best,  though  not  the 
greatest  of  our  princes:  They  have  borne 
honourable  testimony  to  her  virtues;  have 
allotted  to  her  the  praise  of  piety  and  clem- 
ency, of  compassion  to  the  poor,  and  lib- 
erality to  the  distressed ; and  have  recorded 
her  solicitude  to  restore  to  opulence  the  fam- 
ilies that  had 'been  unjustly  deprived  of 
their  possessions  by  her  father  and  brother, 
and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  who  had  been  reduced  to  pen- 
ary by  the  spoliations  of  the  last  govern- 
ment. It  is  acknowledged  that  her  moral 
character  was  beyond  reproof.  It  extorted 
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respect  from  all,  even  from  the  most  viru- 
lent of  her  enemies.  The  ladies  of  her 
household  copied  the  conduct  of  their  mis- 
tress: and  the  decency  of  Mary’s  court  was 
often  mentioned  with  applause  by  those  who 
lamented  the  dissoluteness  which  prevailed 
in  that  of  her  successor. 

The  queen  was  thought  by  some  to  have 
inherited  the  obstinacy  of  her  father:  but 
there  was  this  difference,  that  before  she 
formed  her  decisions,  she  sought  for  advice 
and  information,  and  made  it  an  invariable 
rule  to  prefer  right  to  expediency.  One  of 
the  outlaws,  who  had  obtained  his  pardon, 
hoped  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Mary  by 
devising  a plan  to  render  her  independent 
of  parliament.  He  submitted  it  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  by 
whom  it  was  recommended  to  her  consider- 
ation. Sending  for  Gardiner,  she  bade  him 
peruse  it,  and  then  adjured  him,  as  he  ] 


should  answer  at  the  judgment  seat  of  God, 
to  speak  his  real  sentiments.  ‘Madam,’  re- 
plied the  prelate,  ‘it  is  a pity  so  virtuous 
a lady  should  be  surrounded  by  such  syco- 
phants. The  book  is  naught;  it  is  filled 
with  things  too  horrible  to  be  thought  of.’ 
She  thanked  him,  and  threw  the  paper  into 
the  fire. 

Her  natural  abilities  had  been  improved 
by  education.  She  understood  the  Italian, 
she  spoke  the  French  and  Spanish  languages : 
and  the  ease  and  correctness  with  which 
she  replied  to  tho  foreigners,  who  addressed 
her  in  Latin,  excited  their  admiration.  Her 
speeches  in  public,  and  from  the  throne, 
were  delivered  with  grace  and  fluency;  and 
her  conferences  with  Noailles,  as  related  in 
his  dispatches,  show  her  to  have  possessed 
an  acute  and  vigorous  mind,  and  to  have 
been  on  most  subjects  a match  for  that 
subtle  and  intriguing  negotiator. 


HENRY  HALLAM. 


Henry  Hallam  in  the  author  of  lereral  highly  finished 
works  of  which  s ‘View  of  tho  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  ages’  was  tho  first  published  and  appeared  in 
1818.  Tho  book  contnins  a history  of  those  kingdoms 
and  states  which  flourished  after  Romo  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  is  written  with  much  care  and  In  a very  ele- 


gant style.  Iu  1827  he  iesoed  'The  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VH.  to  tho 
death  of  Qeorgo  11/  j and  in  1&S7  an  'Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeonth  Centuries',  both  of  which  are  standard  and 
solid  historical  works. 


FINAL  REDUCTION  OF  IRELAND  AFTER  THE 
WAR  OF  1683. 

The  revolution  in  England  was  followed 
by  a war  in  Ireland  of  three  years’  duration, 
and  a war  on  both  sides,  like  that  of  1641, 
for  self-preservation.  In  the  parliament 
held  by  James  at  Dublin  in  1690,  the  act 
of  settlement  was  repealed,  and  above  2000 
persons  attainted  by  name ; both,  it  has  been 
said,  perhaps  with  little  truth,  against  the 
king’s  will,  who  dreaded  the  impetuous  na- 
tionality that  was  tearing  away  the  bulwarks 
of  his  throne.  But  the  magnanimous  de- 
fence of  Derry,  and  the  splendid  victory  of 
tho  Boyne,  restored  tho  protestant  cause; 
though  tho  Irish,  with  the  succour  of  French 
troops,  maintained  for  two  years  a gallant 
resistance,  they  could  not  ultimately  with- 
stand the  triple  gu[ieriority  of  military  ta- 
lents, resources,  and  discipline.  Their  brave- 
ry, however,  served  to  obtain  the  articles 
of  Limerick  on  the  surrender  of  that  city; 
conceded  by  their  noble-miuded  conqueror, 
against  the  disposition  of  those  who  longed 
to  plunder  and  persecute  their  fallen  enemy. 
By  tho  first  of  these  articles,  ‘the  Homan 
catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such 
privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 


as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland, 
or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II ; and  their  majesties,  as  soon  as 
their  affairs  will  permit  them  to  summon  a 
parliament  in  this  kingdom , will  endeavour 
to  procure  the  said  Roman  catholics  such 
further  security  in  that  particular  as  may 
preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  upon 
the  account  of  their  said  religion.'  The  se- 
cond secures  to  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick 
and  other  places  then  in  possession  of  the 
Irish,  and  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  then 
in  arms,  who  should  return  to  their  majes- 
ties' obedience,  and  to  all  such  as  should 
be  under  their  protection  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Kerry,  Clare,  Galway,  and  Mayo, 
all  their  estates,  and  all  their  rights,  privi- 
liges,  and  itnmunities,  which  they  held  in 
the  reign  of  diaries  II.,  free  from  all  for- 
feitures or  outlawries  incurred  by  them. 

This  second  article,  but  only  as  to  the 
garrison  of  Limerick  or  other  persons  in 
arms,  is  confirmed  by  statute  some  years 
afterwards.  The  first  article  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  passed  over.  The  forfeitures 
on  account  of  the  rebellion,  estimated  at 
1,060,792  acres,  were  somewhat  diminished 
by  restitutions  to  the  ancient  possessors 
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under  the  capitulation;  the  greater  part 
were  lavishly  distributed  to  English  grandees. 
It  appears  from  hence,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  ccatury,  the  Irish  or  Anglo- 
Irish  catholics,  could  hardly  possess  above 
one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  kingdom. 
They  were  still  formidable  from  their  num- 
bers and  their  sufferings ; and  the  victorious 
party  saw  no  security  but  in  a system  of 
oppression,  contained  in  a series  of  laws 
during  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne, 
which  have  scarce  a parallel  in  European 
•history,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  protestants 
in  France,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  who  yet  were  but  a feeble  mi- 
nority of  the  whole  people.  No  papist  was 
allowed  to  keep  a school,  or  to  teach  any 
in  privato  houses,  except  the  children  of  the 
family.  Severe  penalties  were  denounced 
against  such  as  should  go  themselves  or  send 
others  for  education  beyond  seas  in  the 
Romish  religion;  and,  on  probable  informa- 
tion given  to  a magistrate,  the  burthen  of 
proving  the  contrary  was  thrown  on  tho 
accused;  the  offence  not  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury,  but  by  justices  at  quarter  sessions. 
Intermarriages  between  persons  of  different 
religion,  and  possessing  any  estate  in  Ire- 
land, were  forbidden;  the  children,  in  case 
of  either  parent  being  protestant,  might  be 
taken  from  the  other,  to  bo  educated  in  that 
faith.  No  papist  could  be  guardian  to  any 
child;  but  the  court  of  chancery  might  ap- 
point some  relation  or  other  person  to  bring 
up  the  ward  in  the  protestant  religion.  The 
eldest  son,  being  a protestant,  might  turn 
his  father's  estate  in  fee  simple  into  a tenan- 
cy for  life,  and  thus  secure  bis  own  in- 
heritance. But,  if  the  children  were  all 
papists,  the  father’s  lands  were  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  gavelkind,  and  descend  equally 
among  them.  Papists  were  disabled  from 
purchasing  lands,  except  for  terms  of  not 
more  than  thirty-one  years,  at  a rent  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  full  value.  They 
were  even  to  conform  within  six  months 
after  any  title  should  accrue  by  descent,  de- 
vise, or  settlement,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  to 
the  next  protestant  heir;  a provision  which 
seems  intended  to  exclude  them  from  real 
property  altogether,  and  to  render  tho  others 
almost  supererogatory.  Arms,  says  the  poet, 
remain  to  the  plundered;  but  the  Irish  legis- 
lature knew  that  tho  plunder  would  be  im- 
perfect and  insecure  while  arms  remained; 
no  papist  was  permitted  to  retain  them,  and 
search  might  be  made  at  any  time  by  two 
justices.  The  bare  celebration  of  catholic 
rites  was  not  subjected  to  any  fresh  penal- 
ties ; but  regular  priests,  bishops,  and  others 
claiming  jurisdiction,  and  all  who  should 


come  into  the  kingdom  from  foreign  parts, 
were  banished  on  pain  of  transportation,  in 
case  of  neglecting  to  comply,  and  of  high 
treason  in  case  of  returning  from  bani-n- 
ment.  Lest  these  provisions  should  be  evaded, 
priests  were  required  to  be  registered; 
they  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  own  pa- 
rishes; and  rewards  were  held  out  to  in- 
formers who  should  detect  the  violations  of 
these  statutes,  to  be  levied  on  the  popish 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  To  have  ex- 
terminated the  catholics  by  the  sword,  or 
expelled  them,  like  the  Moriscoes  of  Spain, 
would  have  been  little  more  repugnant  to 
justice  and  humanity,  but  incomparably 
more  politic. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  no  poli- 
tical privileges  would  be  left  to  those  who 
were  thus  debarred  of  the  common  rights 
of  civil  society.  Tho  Irish  parliament  had 
never  adopted  the  act  passed  in  the  5th  of 
Elizabeth,  imposing  the  oath  of  supremacy 
on  the  members  of  the  commons.  It  had 
been  full  of  catholics  under  the  queen  and 
her  two  next  successors.  In  the  second 
session  of  1G41,  after  the  flames  of  rebellion 
had  enveloped  almost  all  the  island , tho 
house  of  commons  were  induced  to  exclude, 
by  a resolution  of  their  own,  those  who 
would  not  take  that  oath ; a step  which  can 
only  be  judged  in  connexion  with  the  ge- 
neral circumstances  of  Ireland  at  that  awful 
crisis.  In  the  parliament  of  1GG1,  no  ca- 
tholic , or  only  one , was  returned ; but  the 
house  addressed  the  lords  justices  to  issue 
a commission  for  administering  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  all  its  members.  A bill 
passed  the  commons  in  16G3,  for  imposing 
that  oath  in  future,  which  was  stopped  by 
a prorogation;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond 
seems  to  have  been  adverse  to  it.  An  act 
of  the  English  parliament  after  the  revolu- 
tion, reciting  that  ‘great  disquiet  and  many 
dangerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
prive their  majesties  and  their  royal  prede- 
cessors of  the  said  realm  of  Ireland  by  the 
liberty  which  the  popish  recusants  there 
have  had  and  taken  to  sit  and  vote  in  par- 
liament,’ requires  every  member  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  to  take  the  new  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  to  subscribe 
the  declaration  against  transsubstantiation 
before  taking  his  seat.  This  statute  was 
adopted  and  enacted  by  the  Irish  parliament 
in  1782,  after  they  had  renounced  the  le- 
gislative supremacy  of  England  under  which 
it  had  been  enforced.  The  elective  franchise, 
which  had  been  rnther  singularly  spared  in 
an  act  of  Anne,  was  taken  away  from  the 
Homan  catholics  of  Ireland  in  1715;  or,  as 
some  think,  not  absolutely  till  1727. 
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These  tremendous  statutes  had  in  some 
measure  the  effect  which  their  framers  de- 
signed. The  wealthier  families , against 
whom  they  were  principally  levelled,  con- 
formed in  many  instances  to  the  protestant 
church.  The  catholics  were  extinguished 

as  a political  body;  and,  though  any  willing 
allegiance  to  tho  house  of  Hanover  would 
have  been  monstrous,  and  it  is  known  that 
their  bishops  were  constantly  nominated  to 
the  pope  by  the  Stuart  princes,  they  did 
not  manifest  at  any  period,  or  even  during 
the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  the  least 
movement  towards  a disturbance  of  the  go- 
vernment. Yet  for  thirty  years  after  the 
accession  of  George  I.  they  continued  to  be 
insulted  in  public  proceedings  under  the 
name  of  the  common  enemy,  sometimes  op- 
pressed by  the  enactment  of  new  statutes, 
or  the  stricter  execution  of  the  old;  till  in 
the  latter  \ ears  of  George  II.  their  peace- 
able deportment,  and  the  rise  of  a more  ge- 
nerous spirit  among  the  Irish  protestants, 
not  only  sheathed  tne  fangs  of  tne  law,  but 
elicited  expressions  of  esteem  from  the  rul- 
ing powers,  which  they  might  justly  consider 
as  the  pledge  of  a more  tolerant  policy. 
The  mere  exercise  of  their  religion  in  an 
obscure  manner  had  long  been  permitted 
without  molestation. 

Thus  in  Ireland  there  were  three  nations, 
the  original  natives,  the  Anglo-Irish,  and 
the  new  English;  the  two  former  catholic, 
except  some  chiefly  of  the  upper  classes, 
who  had  conformed  to  the  church ; the  last 
wholly  protestant.  There  were  three  reli- 
gions, the  Boman  catholic,  the  established 
or  Anglican,  and  the  presbyterian;  more 
than  one  half  of  the  protestants,  according 
to  the  computation  of  those  times,  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  denomination.  These  how- 
ever, in  a less  degree  were  under  the  ban 
of  the  law  as  truly  as  the  catholics  them- 
selves; they  were  excluded  from  all  civil 
and  military  offices  by  a test  act,  and  even 
their  religious  meetings  were  denounced  by 
penal  statutes.  Yet  tne  house  of  commons 
after  the  revolution  always  contained  a 
strong  presbyterian  body,  and  unable,  as  it 
seems,  to  obtain  an  act  of  indemnity  for 
those  who  had  taken  commissions  in  the 
militia,  while  the  rebellion  of  1715  was 
raging  in  Great  Britain,  had  recourse  to  a 
resolution , that  whoever  should  prosecute 
any  dissenter  for  accepting  such  a commis- 
sion is  an  enemy  to  tne  king  and  the  pro- 
testant interest.  They  did  not  even  obtain 
a legal  toleration  till  1720.  It  seems  as  if 
the  connexion  of  the  two  islands,  and  the 
whole  system  of  constitutional  laws  in  the 
lesser,  subsisted  only  for  the  soke  of  secur- 


ing the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  a small 
I number  of  ecclesiastics,  frequently  strangers, 
who  performed  no  duties,  and  rendered  no 
sort  of  return  for  their  cffonnotis  monopoly. 
A great  share,  in  fact,  of  the  temporal 
government  under  George  II.  was  thrown 
successively  into  the  hands  of  two  primates. 
Boulter  and  Stoue;  the  one  a worthy  but 
narrow-minded  man,  who  showed  his  egre- 
gious ignorance  of  policy  in  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  studied 
to  depress  and  discourage  in  respect  of  po- ' 
litical  freedom;  the  other  an  able,  but  pro- 
fligate and  ambitious  statesman,  whose  name 
is  mingled,  as  an  object  of  odium  and  en- 
mity. with  the  first  great  struggles  of  Irish 
patriotism. 

The  new  Irish  nation , or  Tatlier  the 
protestant  nation,  since  all  distinctions  of 
origin  have,  from  the  time  of  the  great 
rebellion,  been  merged  in  those  of  religion, 
partook  in  large  measure  of  the  spirit  that 
was  poured  out  on  tho  advocates  of  liberty 
and  the  revolution  in  the  sister  kingdom. 
Their  parliament  was  always  strongly  whig, 
and  scarcely  manageable  during  the  later 
years  of  the  queen.  They  began  to  assi- 
milate themselves  more  nnd  more  to  the 
Euglish  model , and  to  cast  off  by  de- 
grees the  fetters  that  galled  and  degraded 
them.  By  Covning’s  celebrated  law,  the 
initiative  power  was  reserved  to  the  English 
council.  This  act,  at  one  time  popular  in 
Ireland,  was  afterwards  justly  regarded  as 
destructive  of  tho  rights  of  their  parliament, 
and  a badge  of  the  nation’s  dependence. 
It  was  attempted  by  the  commons  in  1041, 
and  by  tho  catholic  confederates  in  the  re- 
bellion, to  procure  its  repeal ; which  Charles  I. 
steadily  refused,  till  he  was  driven  to  refuse 
nothing.  In  his  son’s  reign,  it  is  said  that 
‘the  council  framed  bills  altogether;  a nega- 
tive alone  on  them  and  their  several  pro- 
visoes was  left  to  parliament;  only  a general 
proposition  for  a bill  by  way  of  address  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  and  council  came  from 

fiarliament:  nor  was  it  till  after  the  rero- 
ution  that  heads  of  bills  were  presented; 
these  last  in  fact  resembled  acts  of  par- 
liament or  bills,  with  only  the  small  dif- 
ference of  ‘We  pray  that  it  may  be  en- 
acted,’ instead  of  ‘Be  It,  enacted.’  They 
assumed  about  the  same  time  the  exami- 
nation of  accounts,  and  of  the  expenditure 
of  public  money. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  gradually  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  ascendancy  of  the 
crown,  they  found  a more  formidable  power 
to  contend  with  in  the  English  parliament. 
It  was  acknowledged,  by  all  at  least  of  the 
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protestant  name,  that  the  crown  of  Ireland 
was  essentially  dependent  on  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  subject  to  any  changes  that  might 
aflect  the  succession  of  the  latter.  But  the 
question  as  to  the  subordination  of  her 
legislature  was  of  different  kind.  The  pre- 
cedents and  authorities  of  early  ages  seem 
not  decisive;  so  far  as  they  extend,  they 
rather  countenance  the  opinion  that  English 
statutes  were  of  themselves  valid  in  Ire- 
land. But  from  the  time  of  llenry  VI.  or 
Edward  IV.  it  was  certainly  established 
that  they  had  no  operation,  unless  enacted 
by  the  Irish  parliament.  This  however 
would  not  legally  prove  that  they  might  not 
be  binding,  if  express  words  to  that  effect 
were  employed;  and  such  was  the  doctrine 
of  lord  Coke  and  of  other  English  lawyers 
This  came  into  discussion  about  the  eventful 
period  of  1641.  The  Irish  in  general  pro- 
tested against  the  legislative  authority  ol 
England , as  a novel  theory  which  could 
not  be  maintained;  and  two  treatises  on 
the  subject,  one  ascribed  to  lord  chancellor 
Bolton,  or  more  probably  to  an  eminent 
lawyer,  Patrick  Darcy,  for  the  independence 
of  Ireland,  another,  in  answer  to  it,  by 
serjeant  Mavart,  mav  be  read  in  the  Ht- 
bcrnica  of  llarris.  Very  few  instances  oc- 
curred before  the  revolution , wherein  the 
English  parliament  thought  fit  to  include 
Ireland  in  its  enactments,  and  none  perhaps 
wherein  they  were  carried  into  effect.  But 
after  the  revolution  several  laws  of  great 
importance  were  passed  in  England  to  bind 
the  other  kingdom . arid  acquiesced  in 
without  express  opposition  by  its  parliament. 
Molyncux,  however,  in  bis  celebrated  ‘Case 
of  Ireland's  being  bound  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament in  England  stated,’  published  1G97, 
set  up  the  claim  of  his  country  for  absolute 
legislative  independency.  The  house  of 
commons  at  Westminster  came  to  resolutions 
against  this  hook;  and,  with  their  high 
notions  of  parliamentary  sovereignty,  were 
not  likely  to  desist  from  a pretension  which, 
like  the  very  similar  claim  to  impose  taxes 
in  America,  ■ sprung  in  fact  from  the  semi- 
republican scheme  of  constitutional  law 
established  by  means  of  the  revolution.  It 
is  evident  that  while  the  sovereignty  and 
enacting  power  was  supposed  to  reside 
wholly  in  the  king,  and  only  the  power  of 
consent  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  it 
was  much  less  natural  to  suppose  a control 
of  the  English  legislature  over  other  do- 
minions of  the  crown  having  their  own  re- 
presentation for  similar  purposes,  than  after 
they  had  become,  in  effect  and  in  general 
sentiment,  though  not  quite  in  the  statute- 
book,  co-ordinate  partakers  of  the  supreme 


authority.  The  Irish  parliament,  however, 
advancing  as  it  were  in  a parallel  line,  had 
naturally  imbibed  the  same  sense  of  its 
own  supremacy , and  made  ut  length  an 
effort  to  assert  it.  A judgment  from  the 
court  of  exchequer  in  1719  having  been 
reversed  by  the  house  of  lords,  an  appeal 
was  brought  before  the  Lords  in  England, 
who  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  exchequer. 
The  Irish  lords  resolved  that  no  appeal  lay 
from  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland  to 
the  king  in  parliament  in  Great  Britain : 
and  the  barons  of  that  court  having  acted 
in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  English 
lords,  were  taken  into  the  custody  of  the 
black  rod.  That  house  next  addressed  the 
king,  setting  forth  their  reasons  against 
admitting  the  appellant  jurisdiction.  But 
the  lords  in  England,  after  requesting  the 
king  to  confer  some  favour  on  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  who  had  been  censured 
and  illegally  imprisoned  for  doing  their 
duty,  ordered  a bill  to  be  brought  in  for 
better  securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland 
upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  which  de- 
clares ‘that  the  king’s  majesty,  bv  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  and  commons  of  Great  Britain 
in  parliament  assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority 
to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force 
and  validity  to  bind  the  people  and  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland;  and  that  the  house  of  lords 
of  Ireland  have  not,  nor  of  right  ought  to 
have,  any  jurisdiction,  to  judge  of,  reverse, 
or  affirm  any  judgment,  sentence  or  decree, 
given  or  made  in  any  court  within  the  said 
kingdom;  and  that  all  proceedings  before 
the  said  house  of  lords  upon  any  such 
judgment,  sentence  or  decree,  are,  and 
are  hereby  declared  to  be,  utterly  null 
and  void,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what- 
soever.’ 

The  English  government  found  no  better 
method  of  counteracting  this  rising  spirit 
of  independence  than  by  bestowing  the 
chief  posts  in  the  state  and  church  on 
strangers,  in  order  to  keep  up  what  was 
called  the  English  interest.  Tins  wretched 
policy  united  the  natives  of  Ireland  in 
jealousy  and  discontent,  which  the  later 
years  of  Swift  were  devoted  to  inflame.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  kingdom  should  be- 
come , as  it  did  under  Georg  II. , more 
flourishing  through  its  great  natural  fertility, 
its  extensive  manufacture  of  linen,  and  its 
facilities  for  commerce,  though  much  restrict- 
ed, (the  domestic  alarm  from  the  papists 
also  being  allayed  by  their  utter  prostra- 
tion,) without  writhing  under  the  indignity 
of  its  subordination;  or  that  a house  of 
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commons,  constructed  so  much  on  the  model 
of  tho  English,  could  hear  patiently  of 
liberties  and  privileges  it  did  not  enjoy. 
These  aspirations  for  equality  first,  perhaps, 
broke  out  into  audible  complaints  in  the 
year  1753.  The  country  was  in  so  thriving 
a state  that  there  was  a surplus  revenue 
after  payment  of  all  charges.  The  house 
of  commons  determined  to  apply  this  to 
the  liquidation  of  a debt.  The  government, 
though  not  unwilling  to  admit  of  such  an 
application,  maintained  that  the  whole 
revenue  belonged  to  the  king,  and  could 
not  be  disposed  of  without  his  previous 
consent.  In  England,  where  the  grants  of 
parliament  are  appropriated  according  to 
estimates,  such  a question  could  hardly 
arise;  nor  would  there,  I presume,  be  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  control  of  the 


i house  of  common*  over  a surplus  income. 
] But  in  Ireland,  the  practice  of  appropriation 
' seems  never  to  have  prevailed,  at  least  so 
strictly;  and  the  constitutional  right  might 
i perhaps  not  unreasonably  be  disputed.  Auer 
long  and  violent  discussions,  wherein  the 
| speaker  of  the  commons  and  other  eminent 
men  bore  a leading  part  on  the  popular 
side,  the  crown  was  so  far  victorious  ns  to 
procure  some  motions  to  be  carried , which 
seemed  to  imply  its  authority;  but  the  house 
took  care,  by  more  special  applications  of 
the  revenue,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
an  undisposed  surplus.  From  this  era  the 
great  parliamentary  history  of  Ireland  begins, 
and  is  terminated  after  half  a century  by 
the  union:  a period  fruitful  of  splendid 
eloquence,  and  of  ardent,  though  not  always 
uncomprising,  patriotism. 
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Isaac  DTaraeli  wasous  of  Enptan'i's  most  eminent  lite- 
rary men  ; hiswritinps  arochicfly  historical ; hepobltshed 
1791  his  ‘Curiosities  of  Literature  , a very  imerostinp 
work,  and  since  Its  appearance  he  has  occupied  himself 
in  compositions  upon  different  authors  and  their  works. 
In  1841  Disraeli  although  partly  blind  studied  diligently,  J 


and  brought  forward  a large  work  in  three  volumes  en- 
titled ‘The  Amenities  of  Literature*,  in  which  he  exhibit- 
ed all  tho  careful  research  peculiar  to  his  earlier  writings. 
His  other  works  are  ‘Literary  Miscellanies’ , 'Quarrels 
of  Authors'.  ‘Calamities  of  Authors',  ‘Character  of  James 
j I.*  and  ‘The  Literary  Character.' 


CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

There  was  an  interval,'  a short  interval, 
between  tho  dissolution  of  the  third  Parlia- 
ment in  1G28,  and  the  rising  troubles  in 
Scotland  in  1G38,  when  we  may  describe 
the  King  as  at  peace  with  himself,  as  no 
longer  daily  harassed  by  a discontented 
Parliament,  and  as  yet  a stranger  to  ad- 
versities unparalleled  in  the  history  of  princes. 
During  these  ten  years,  Charles  indulged 
more  uninterruptedly  a passion  for  the  arts 
of  imagination.  Picture,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  music,  ami  not  less  literature, 
charmed  these  few  happier  years.  Nor  were 
these  tastes  a late  acquirement  with  Charles 
the  First:  they  were  no  feeble  pursuit,  taken 
up  as  the  resource  of  the  idler;  — no  cold 
reflected  taste,  caught  up  from  others.  They 
were  the  virgin  fancies  of  his  studious  days; 
and  when  banished  from  them,  in  his  wan- 
derings, and  in  the  camp  or  in  the  prison, 
they  still  occupied  his  musings. 

Many  evidences  of  such  recollections  still 
exist.  I have  seen  a written  order  by  Charles 
the  First,  when  in  confinement  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  addressed  to  the  learned  Patrick 
Young,  his  librarian,  about  the  books  at 
St.  James's,  and  to  (he  great  autiquary, 
Sir  Symonds  D’Ewes,  the  keeper  of  his 
medals,  concerning  their  respective  objects; 


so  intent  was  his  elegant  mind  on  those 
treasures  of  literature  and  art,  of  which 
being  deprived,  he  accounted  these  de- 
rivations not  among  the  least  of  the  many 
e now  endured.  Mr.  Upcott  has  also  a 
note  of  Charles  to  Secretary  Nicholas,  at 
the  time  the  King  was  with’  the  Scots,  in 
which  ho  orders  certain  volumes  to  be 
sent  to  him,  and  points  out  their  particular 
situation  in  one  of  his  apartments  at 
Whitehall. 

The  domestic  habits  of  this  Sovereign 
seem  ennobled  by  their  intellectual  refine- 
ment. Ingenious  himself  in  all  the  arts  of 
ingenuity,  his  sensibility  to  art  was  that  of 
an  artist,  his  critical  discernment  that  of 
the  connoisseur.  With  some  Monarch*, 
pride  or  pomp  have  sbed  a golden  patronage 
over  Art,  as  over  one  of  their  lesser  glories: 
with  Charles  the  First,  the  passion  was  the 
devotion  of  a votary,  loving  Art  only  for 
itself.  Though  avowedly  neither  a painter 
nor  a poet,  he  could  handle  the  pencil  and 
compose  a verse.  He  suggested  subjects 
| to  the  two  great  painters  of  his  age,  to  his 
great  architect,  and  to  dramatic  poets.  Se- 
cret history  only  reveals  this  softening  fea- 
ture in  the  grave  and  king-like  character  of 
Charles  the  First.  A prince  without  art 
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and  literature  is  only  one  of  the  people  on 
the  throne. 

Charles  the  First  unquestionably  was  the 
first  English  monarch  who  opened  galleries 
of  paintings  and  statues;  domiciliated  the 
genius  of  Italian  architecture;  and  in  the 
ardour  of  his  capacious  designs,  meditated 
at  no  distant  day,  to  call  around  his  throne, 
what  lay  scattered  in  Europe,  a world  of 
glory  as  yet  unconquered  by  his  people.  To 
have  overcome  the  difficulties  which  the  ef- 
forts of  this  Prince  had  to  contend  with,  is 
not  less  admirable  than  the  grand  object 
which  he  did  realise,  and  the  still  grander 
ones  which  he  has  left  to  our  imagination. 
Had  Whitehall  Palace  been  completed  as  it 
was  contemplated  by  Charles  the  First,  and 
conceived  by  Inigo  Jones,  the  Louvre  and 
the  Escurial  would  have  found  in  our  ca- 
lumniated island,  among  ‘the  clouds  of  the 
North,’  a more  magnificent  rival.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  Banqueting- room , at  Whitehall, 
was  painted  by  Rubens  ; and  it  was  the  in- 
’tention  of  Charles  that  Vandyke  should  have 
covered  the  walls  with  the  history  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  in  a friendly  emulation 
with  his  master.  This  hall  of  audience  for 
ambassadors,  is  stated  to  be  only  the  fifty- 
fifth  part  of  this  gorgeous  palaee.  But  the 
paintings  of  Vandyke  for  the  edifice  of  Inigo 
Jones  exist  only  in  a sketch  in  chiaro-scuro ; 
by  the  civil  wars  the  nation  lost  the  glory  I 
of  the  paintings  and  the  palace. 

The  first  collector  of  tne  productions  of 
the  fine  arts  in  our  country,  was  that  Earl 
of  Arundel,  whose  memorable  marbles  per- 
petuate his  name.  Before  his  day  we  cannot 
discover  in  England  any  single  gallery  of 
pictures  and  statues,  nor  cabineta  of  medals 
and  engraved  gems,  A collection  of  Queen 
Elisabeth’s  rarities,  exhibited  the  lowest 
tastes  of  elaborate  toys  and  frivolous  curiosi- 
ties. This  travelled  Earl,  who  had  repeat- 
edly visited  the  Continent,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  land  of  his  admiration  and  bis 
love,  Italy,  exhausted  his  wealth  and  his 
magnificence  in  the  prodigality  of  his  fine 
tastes.  Of  this  father  of  our  arts,  Walpole 
tells,  that  ‘He  was  the  first  who  discovered 
the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones;  nnd  in  his  em- 
bassy to  Vienna,  he  found  Hollar  at  Prague’ 
— and  did  not  leave  him  there!  To  this  Earl, 
as  PeachAm  has  felicitously  expressed  . it, 
‘Tbis  angle  of  the  world  owetn  the  first 
sight  of  Grecian  and  Roman  statues;’  and 
Lily  notices,  that 'this  Earl  brought  the  new 
way  of  building  with  brick  in  the  city.’  The 
taste*  of  the  noble  collector  were  caught  by 
the  aspiring  genius  of  Prince  Henry,  who 
left  a considerable  collection  of  medals. 
Thus  the  germs  of  a cultivated  taste  for 


the  arts  were  first  scattered  in  the  gardens 
and  the  galleries  of  Arundel-house.  Charles 
succeeded  to  his  brother  with  a more  de- 
cided propensity,  and  with  a royal  decision, 
that  all  the  arts  of  invention,  or  of  ima- 
gination, should  no  longer  be  foreign  to 
England. 

We  discover  Charles  when  Prince  of 
Wales  deeply  busied  with  the  arts;  mid  at 
that  early  period,  he  designed  inviting  great 
artists  to  England.  Oilers  of  this  nature 
he  never  ceased  to  make  to  those  great  fo- 
reigners whose  immortal  names  still  attest  that 
there  was  no  mediocrity  in  the  Royal  taste. 
The  history  of  a manufacture  of  fine  gold 
and  silver  tapestry  shows  this  earlv  ardour. 
This  manufacture  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  Sir  Francis  Crane,  and  established 
at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey,  the  young  Prince 
not  only  patronised,  but  conceived  the  idea 
of  improving  the  splendid  material  by  finer 
designs.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  our  ambassa- 
dor at  Venice,  by  order  of  the  Prince,  pro- 
cured Cleyne,  the  painter,  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  inventing  the  de- 
signs. Charles  built  a residence  lor  the  ar- 
tist, whose  subjects,  both  in  history  and 
grotesque,  were  a great  improvement  on  the 
rude  gothic  figures  which  they  had  hitherto 
worked  on.  Fine  and  rich  tapestries  were 
the  most  valued  of  domestic  ornaments,  and 
to  raise  to  the  utmost  perfection  the  Mort- 
lake tapestry,  was  so  favourite  an  object 
with  the  young  Prince,  that  when  at  Ma- 
drid, amidst  love  and  revels,  the  Mortlake 
tapestry  was  still  in  his  thoughts,  for  he 
wrote  to  his  council  to  pay  700  I.  for  some 
Italian  drawings  for  tapestry.  The  taste 
of  the  youthful  patron  was  rising  faster  than 
the  genius  of  Cleyne  could  advance ; for 
Charles  now  sought  for  subjects  which  were 
of  a higher  character  of  art  than  the  gro- 
tesque fancy  of  Cleyne  invented.  Rubens 
was  afterwards  employed,  when  Charles  was 
King,  in  painting  sketches  of  the  history  of 
Achilles,  to  be  copied  in  tapestry  at  Mort- 
lake, and  Charles  purchased  the  seven  Car- 
toons of  Raphael  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing more  elevated  subjects  for  this  tapestry. 
It  was  no  fault  of  Charles  the  First  that 
we  did  not  anticipate  the  gobelins  of 
Louis  XIV. 

It  was  on  the  accession  to  his  throne 
that  Charles  made  the  greatest  effort  for 
the  acquisition  of  pictures  and  statues.  The 
sum  may  seem  to  us  trivial  for  a royal 

Surchase,  yet  it  was  an  effort  which  the 
ing  could  never  repeat.  Charles  purchas- 
ed the  entire  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua for  a sum  supposed  to  be  under  twenty 
thousand  pounds:  which,  Mr.  Dallaway  ob- 
40* 
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serves,  the  King  found  no  very  easy  busi- 
ness to  pay.  It  should,  however,  be  observ- 
ed, that  such  noble  productions  of  art  had 
not  then  reached  the  large  prices  which 
afterwards  the  possessors,  never  the  artists, 
could  obtain.  It  was  the  taste  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  the  splendour  of  Philip  the 
Fourth  of  Spain,  which  first  raised  their 
value  in  the  estimation  of  Europe’.  At.  the 
dispersion  of  the  collection  of  paintings  of 
Charles  the  First,  their  number  amounted  to 
about  five  hundred  pictures,  besides  many 
which  had  been  embezzled.  When  we  con- 
sider the  straitened  means  of  the  King, 
and  the  short  space  of  fifteen  years  m 
which  that  collection  had  been  formed,  we 
have  evidence  how  earnestly  it  occupied  the 
Royal  attention,  and  the  whole  may  be 
considered  as  his  own  creation.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  royal  collection  of  pictures 
was  a few  Italian  and  Flemish  paintings, 
which,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
had  been  scattered  among  our  palaces,  lying 
unregarded  ns  old  furniture,  and  which, 
wo  are  told,  had  received  scarcely  a single 
accession  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  At  all 
times  Charles  had  in  his  mind  his  collec- 
tion, and  called  the  attention  of  his  friends, 
or  his  agents  to  his  aid.  When  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton  was  acting  under  the 
King  of  Sweden,  in  a campaign  in  Ger- 
many, the  King  adds  this  postscript  to  one 
of  his  letters,  ‘I  hope  shortly  you  will  be 
in  a possibility  to  perform  your  promise 
concerning  pictures  and  statues  ofMunckcn; 
therefore  now  in  earnest  do  not  forget  it.' 
Nor  was  the  Monarch  less  careful  in  their 
preservation;  for  when  the  Queen’s  great 
masque  was  to  be  performed  at  Whitehall, 
Charles  ordered  a temporary  building  to  be 
erected  for  this  spectacle  at  a considerable 
charge,  lest  his  pictures  in  the  Banqueting- 
house  should  be  damaged  by  tbc  lights. 

Charles  the  First  acknowledged  that  lie 
had  learned  much  by  conversation.  It  is 
certain  that  he  encouraged  a familiar  inter- 
course with  travellers , artists , mechanics, 
and  men  of  science.  With  such  persons 
ho  threw  off  the  habitual  reserve  of  his 
character.  The  good  sense  of  his  inquiries 
inspired  the  confidence  of  communication, 
and  this  Monarch  rarely  left  ingenious  men, 
without  himself  contributing  some  informa- 
tion on  the  objects  of  their  own  pursuits. 
Charles  could  suggest  a touch,  even  a bint, 
to  the  unfinisbccT  canvass  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyke.  The  King  himself  pursued  with 
delight  the  arts  of  design,  and  it  has  been 
recorded  that  Rubens  corrected  some  of  bis 
drawings,  and  that  the  King  handled,  not 
without  skill,  the  pencil  of  that  great  master. 


The  libellous  author  of  the  ‘None  - such 
Charles,'  notices  his  general  inclination  to  all 
arts  and  sciences ; ‘his  excelling  so  far  in 
them  as  that  he  might  have  got  a liveli- 
hood by  them.’  Lily  contents  himself  with 
telling  us  -that  Charles  was  not  unskilful 
in  music  — the  truth  is,  that  his  ear  and  his 
hand  were  musical.  The  King  had  been 
taught  the  Viol  di  Gamba,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Coperario,  or  John  Cooper,  a cele- 
brated English  musician,  who,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Italy,  assumed  this  fantastic  ap- 
pellative. Playford,  who  had  frequent  op- 
portunities to  observe  the  delight  of  Charles 
the  First  in  music,  tells  us,  that  the  King 
would  often  appoint  the  service  and  an- 
thems himself,  anil  accompany  them,  ‘es- 
pecially those  incomparable  fancies  of  Mr. 
Coperario  to  the  organ.’ 

Charles  could  plan  a palace  with  Inigo 
Jones,  and  decide  on  the  age  of  a medal 
with  Seldcn.  Such,  indeed,  bad  been  his 
early  studies,  that  a learned  man  has  de- 
scribed him  as  ‘that  great  antiquary  CharW 
the  First.’  The  illustrious  Harvey  in  one 
of  bis  writings,  recounts  with  singular  gra- 
tification the  delight  Charles  received  from 
observations  made  by  that  great  anatomist, 
while  dissecting  before  the  King  the  deer 
in  Hampton  - court.  The  numerous  works 
which  this  King  suggested  to  authors,  and 
the  critical  judgment  with  which  be  decided 
on  works  of  literature,  place  Charles  the 
First  among  the  most  literary  monarchs. 
His  critical  conceptions  were  quick;  for 
when  Sir  Edward  Walker  was  reading  his 
manuscript  Memoirs  to  the  King,  in  record- 
ing an  incident  of  the  soldiers  stripping 
some  of  the  Parliamentary  troopers  of  their 
clothes,  he  had  expressed  himself  with  le- 
vity ‘Oar  soldiers  freed  them  of  the  burthen 
of  their  clothes,’  the  King  instantly  inter- 
rupted the  reader,  observing,  ‘Fie!  that  is 
ill  said,  and  it  was  worse  done!’  We  know 
that  the  King  read  the  manuscript  plays, 
and  once  corrected  a rant  which  Massinger 
had  put  in  the  month  of  a tyrant  against 
the  freedom  of  his  subjects.  The  folio 
Shakespeare  of  Charles , with  the  motto 
he  frequently  wrote  in  his  books,  has  at 
length  become  the  possession  of  his  present 
Majesty;  the  King  altered  some  of  the 
titles  of  the  plays , _ and  the  motto,  Bum 
Spiro  Spero,  was  prompted  at  moments, 
perhaps,  when  the  Monarch , in  trouble, 
or  in  prison,  indulged  some  bright  vision. 
He  was  fond  of  leaving  these  testimonies 
of  his  elevated  feelings  among  his  books, 
for  another  has  been  noticed  — 

Rebus  in  adversis  facile  esl  contemners  ritem 
Fortiter  We  facit,  jui  miser  esse  potest. 
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Charles  suggested  to  the  poet  Shirley  the 
plot  of  ‘The  Gamesters.’  May’s  version 
of  Lucan  was  received  with  all  the  favour 
of  Royalty,  a circumstance  alluded  to  by 
Ben  Jonson  by  comparing  the  fate  of  the 
English  bard  with  Lucan’s  — 

'Thy  fame  is  equal,  happier  is  thy  fate, 

Thou  hast  got  Charles’s  love,  he.  Nero's  hate.’ 
There  are  some  delightful  literary  anec- 
dotes of  Charles.  The  King  had  been 
harassed  by  the  zealot  Obadiah  Sedgwick 
repeatedly  pressing  the  King  for  his  opi- 
nion on  his  fanatical  ‘Leaves  of  the  Tree  of 
Life;’  a mystical  explanation  of  the  second 
verse  of  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the 
Revelations.  The  King,  having  read  part 
of  the  manuscript,  returned  it,  with  his 
opinion,  that,  ‘After  such  a work,  he  be- 
lieved the  composer  stood  in  some  need  of 
sleep.’  The  happy  ambiguity  of  this  play- 
ful criticism,  accepted  in  the  better  sense, 
gratified  this  Parliamentary  preacher  There 
was  some  Cervantic  humour  in  Charles’s 
gravity.  When  pressed  by  a Parliamentary 
Commissioner  to  conclude  the  treaty,  the 
King  ingeniously  replied,  ‘Mr.  Buckley,  if 
you  call  this  a treaty,  consider  if  it  be  not 
like  the  fray  in  the  comedy,  where  the  man 
comes  out,  and  says,  There  has  been  a 
fray,  and  no  fray,  and  being  asked  how 
that  could  be,  Why,  says  he,  there  hath 
been  three  blows  given . and  1 had  them 
all!  Look,  therefore,  if  this  be  not  a paral- 
lel case.’  The  conversation  of  Charles, 
on  many  occasions,  shows  that  he  was  a 
far  superior  man  than  his  enemies  have 
chosen  to  acknowledge.  The  famous  Ocea- 
na Harrington , when  commissioned  by 
Parliament,  attending  on  the  King,  his  in- 
genuousness and  his  literature  attracted  the 
King's  notice.  Harrington  was  a Republi- 
can in  principle,  and  the  King  and  he  often 
warmly  disputed  on  the  principles  of  a good 
Government.  One  day  Charles  recited  to 
him  some  well  - known  lines  of  Claudian, 
descriptive  of  the  happiness  of  the  Go- 
vernment under  a just  King.  Harrington 
was  struck  by  the  King’s  abilities , and 
from  that  moment  never  ceased  admiring 
the  man  whom  he  had  so  well  known. 
Charles  displayed  the  same  ability  at  the 
Treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
conducted  the  negotiation  alone,  his  lords 
and  gentlemen  standing  behind  his  chair  in 
silence.  That  occasion  called  forth  all  his 
capacity;  anil  it  was  said,  that  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  on  the  Parliament’s  side  observ- 
ed, that  ‘the  King  was  wonderfully  improv- 
ed:’ to  which  Sir  Philip  Warwick  replied, 
‘No,  my  Lord!  the  King  was  always  the 
same,  but  your  Lordship  has  too  late  dis- 


covered it.’  We  cannot  doubt  that  Charles 
the  First  possessed  a rate  of  talent  and 
intellectual  powers,  to  which  his  historians 
have  rarely  alluded. 

In  a conversation  on  writing  plays  in 
rhyme,  one  party  affirming  that  the  bondage 
of  rhyme  would  confine  the  fancy,  and  Lord 
Orrery  being  of  a contrary  opinion , as  ar- 
biter, Charles  commanded  his  Lordship  to 
employ  some  of  his  leisure  in  a dramatic 
composition , in  rhyme , which  produced 
‘The  Black  Prince.'  But  it  was  not  only 
in  the  lighter  graces  of  poesy  that  the  finis 
taste  of  Charles  delighted : more  serious 
and  elevated  objects  equally  engaged  his 
attention.  Charles  was  desirous  that  the 
national  history  should  be  composed  by  a 
man  of  genius.  He  had  been  pleased  with 
the  historical  Essay  of  Lord  Bacon's  llenry 
VII.  With  great  judgment  he  fixed  on 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  for  a complete  history: 
and  to  stimulate  that  very  elegant  writer, 
granted  him  a munificent  pension  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  Charles  unquestionably 
was  himself  a writer  of  the  history  of  hi’s 
own  times;  and  however  we  may  determine 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  much  disputed 
Icon  Basilike,  there  will  be  fonnd  some 
portions , and  some  peculiar  expressions, 
which,  it  is  not  probable,  perhaps  possible, 
that  any  one  could  have  written  but  him- 
self. Certain  it  is,  that  the  manuscripts  of 
the  King  were  numerous.  No  Monarch 
has  had  bis  pen  so  constantly  in  bis  hand. 
During  his  long  confinement  at  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  his  life  offers  a beautiful  picture  of 
the  imprisonment  of  a literary  character. 
The  King  had  his  constant  hours  for  writ- 
ing, and  he  read  much.  We  have  an  in- 
teresting catalogue  of  the  books  he  called 
for  during  this  period.  Yet  there  exist  no 
autographs  of  Charles,  except  some  letters. 
This  seems  to  indicate  some  purposed  de- 
struction. We  know  that  the  King  revised 
the  folio  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Walker, 
and  that  he  supplied  Clarendon,  from  his 
own  memorials  and  jonrnals,  with  two  man- 
uscripts , fairly  written , on  the  transac- 
tions of  the  years  1646  and  1640.  What 
became  of  these  originals , with  others, 
which  were  seized  in  the  royal  cabinet  tak- 
en at  Nasoby?  If  it  be  true,  as  it  ap- 
pears, that  Charles  instigated  Clarendon  to 
compose  his  history,  posterity  may  admire 
the  King's  exquisite  discernment.  There 
was  not  another  man  of  genius  in  the  Royal 
circle,  who  could  have  been  more  happily 
selected. 

Charles  appears  to  have  designed  that 
his  Court  should  resemble  the  literary  Court 
of  the  Medici.  He  assembled  about  him 
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the  great  masters  of  their  various  arts ; and 
while  they  acquired  the  good  fortune  of  the 
royal  patronage,  and  were  dignified  by  his 
honours,  they  more  largely  participated  in 
this  sort  of  affection  which  the  real  lovers 
of'  art  experience  for  the  persons  of  great 
artists.  We  may  rate  Charles’s  taste  at 
the  supreme  degree,  by  observing,  that  this 
Monarch  never  patronized  mediocrity:  the 
artist  who  was  honoured  by  his  regard  was 
ever  a master-spirit.  Father  of  art  in  our 
country,  Charles  seemed  ambitious  of  mak- 
ing English  denizens  of  every  man  of  ge- 
nius in  Europe;  and  of  no  monarch  have 
been  recorded  such  frequent  instances  of 
the  deep  personal  interest  entertained  for 
individuals.  Charles,  with  his  own  hand, 
wrote  to  Albano,  to  invite  that  joyous 
painter  of  childhood  to  reside  at  the  Court 
of  England.  When  an  other  artist,  Ter- 
rentius,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, Charles,  in  the  excess  of  his  ad- 
miration for  his  works,  interceded  for  the 
wretched  man;  pleading  only  for  the  artist, 
the  rarity  and  excellence  of  his  works  were 
alone  dwelt  on  by  the  King.  Rubens  and 
Vandyke,  with  other  illustrious  names, 
Charles  had  made  his  own;  and  we  cannot 
read  a history  of  foreign  art  without  meet- 
ing with  the  name  of  Charles  the  First,  — 
so  closely  had  his  patronage  or  his  kind- 
ness connected  this  Monarch  with  his  con- 
temporary artists  in  every  country. 

No  royal  history  opens  domestic  scenes 
of  equal  fascination  with  those  which  oc- 
curred in  the  constant  intercourse  of  the 
grave  and  stately  Charles  with  his  favour- 
ite companions,  the  artists  themselves. 
His  conversations  with  them  were  familiar 
and  unreserved.  In  the  breakfast-room  of 
Charles  the  First  were  hung,  by  his  spo- 
cinl  order,  the  portraits  of  his  three  favou- 
rites, Rubens,  Mytens  anil  Vandyke.  Van- 
dyke, by  the  desire  of  Charles,  married  an 
English  lady,  and  resided  in  England.  The 
King  would  frequently  go  by  water  to  the 
painter’s  house  in  Blaokfriars  to  his  studio, 
and  often  sitting  to  Vandyke  himself,  would 
commission  the  Queen,  his  family,  and  his 
courtiers,  to  allow  no  rest  to  his  facile  and 
unwearied  pencil;  thev  delighted  to  view 
themselves  in  the  unshadowy  splendour  of 
his  portraits.  A traditional  story  was  float- 
ing in  the  last  century,  the  probability  of 
which  seems  to  authenticate  the  fact.  Van- 
dyke was  painting  the  portrait  of  Charles 
the  First,  while  the  Monarch  was  complain- 
ing in  a low  voice  to  the  Duke  of' Norfolk 
of  the  state  of  his  finances.  The  King  per- 
ceiving that  Vandyke  was  listening,  said  to 
him  laughingly,  ‘And  you,  Sir!  do  you 


know  what  it  is  to  waut  five  or  six  thou- 
sand pounds?’  ‘Yes,  Sir’,  Vandyke  replied; 
‘an  artist  who  keeps  open  house  for  his 
friends,  and  whose  purse  is  always  at  the 
command  of  mistresses,  feels  too  often  the 
emptiness  of  his  strong-box.’  In  this  un- 
reserved manner  Charles  indulged  himself 
with  the  artists.  Beck , whose  facility  in 
composition  was  extraordinary,  was  aptly 
complimented,  by  Charles  familiarly  observ- 
ing to  liim,  ‘Faith,  Beck!  I believe  that  you 
could  paint  riding!’  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a 
Monarch,  who  so  well  knew  how  to  main- 
tain his  personal  dignity,  and  was  even 
coldly  formal  in  the  court  circle,  should 
have  been  tenderly  remembered  by  every 
man  of  genius,  who  bad  enjoyed  the  flat- 
tering equality  of  this  language  of  the  heart, 
ami  this  sympathy  of  companionship.  A 
celebrated  performer  on  the  flute,  who  af- 
terwards became  so  eminent  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate, as  to  bo  appointed  mnsic  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Wilson,  with  equal  pride  and  affection, 
remembered,  that  be  was  often  in  attend- 
ance on  Charles,  who,  in  the  intensity  of 
bis  delight,  used  to  lean  over  his  shoulder 
while  he  played.  Old  Nicholas  Laniere, 
who  subscribed  one  of  his  plates  as  being 
‘done  in  my  youthful  age  of  it,’  was  one 
of  those  artists,  as  Lord  Oxford  designates 
them,  ‘whose  various  talents  were  so  nappy 
as  to  suit  the  taste  of  Charles  the  First, 
musician,  painter,  and  engraver.’  Laniere 
was  one  of  the  King’s  active  agents  for  the 
selection  of  works  of  art,  while  he  himself 
could  add  to  them.  He  outlived  the  per- 
secution of  that  political  period,  and  shed 
tears  many  years  after  in  the  funereal  hymn 
on  his  royal  master,  set  by  himself. 

But  if  it  be  delightful  to  view  Charles 
the  First  indulging  the  most  kindly  feel- 
ings to  artists,  it  is  more  so  to  find  that 
he  knew  and  entered  into  their  wounded 
feelings,  and  could  even  forgive  their  capri- 
ces. The  King's  earliest  ‘ricturer,’  as  he 
is  styled  in  the  royal  warrant,  was  Daniel 
Mytens,  a Flemish  artist,  who  has  left  us 
one  of  the  finest  heads  of  Charles  the  First 
in  his  happier  days,  ere  care  and  thongbt 
had  stamped  their  traces  on  his  majestic 
countenance.  On  the  arrival  of  Vandyke, 
great  as  was  Mytens’  reputation  and  the 
favour  he  enjoyed,  the  artist  fancied  that 
liis  sun  had  set,  his  ‘Occupation  had  gone!' 
In  a sullen  humour,  Mytens  requested  his 
Majesty’s  permission  to  retire  to  his  native 
home.  Charles  having  learned  the  cause 
of  this  sudden  attack  of  spleen,  used  the 
wayward  genius  with  all  a brother’s  ten- 
derness. The  King  healed  the  infirmity  of 
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genius,  assuring  the  jealous  artist,  that  ‘He 
could  find  sufficient  employment  both  for 
him  and  Vandyke.’  It  was  no  doubt  af- 
ter this,  that  Charles  hung  the  portrait  of 
his  old  artist  between  the  two  greatest  masters 
of  art;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  record,  that  the 
brothers  in  art,  with  the  Monarch  as  their 
common  friend,  became  brothers  in  their 
affections ; for  Vandyke  painted  the  portrait 
of  Mytcns.  The  King’s  constant  attendance 
on  Rubens,  the  honours  he  bestowed  on 
him,  and  the  noble  offers  he  made  him,  are 
not  sufficiently  known.  This  great  painter 
found,  and  felt  in  Charles  the  First,  a con- 
genial spirit.  Having  painted  the  history 
of  St.  George,  representing  Charles,  ‘where- 
in, if  it  be  possible,  he  had  exceeded  him- 
self,' says  a contemporary  writer;  Rubens 
would  not  part  with  the  original,  till  he  had 
finished  a copy  for  himself,  that,  as  he  said, 
the  picture  might  remain  in  bis  house  of 
Antwerp,  ‘as  a perpetual  monument  of  his 
affection  for  the  English  King.’  This  inter- 
esting anecdote  seems  authenticated  by  the 
circumstance  that  such  a picture  appears  in 
the  mortuary  catalogue  of  the  collection  of 
Rubens. 

This  deep  sympathy  for  arts  and  artists, 
flowed  from  the  truest  source,  that  of  con- 
summate knowledge.  Charles  the  First  pos- 
sessed that  refined  discernment  which  is  the 
faculty  of  ‘the  Few,’  in  detecting  the  man- 
ner, and  the  habitual  work  of  any  indi- 
vidual master.  I’ainters  call  this  ‘a  knowl- 
edge of  hands.’  Lord  Oxford  gives  a re- 
markable story  of  Charles  the  First  inspect- 
ing a collection  of  portraits  at  which  were 
present  several  ‘picture  drawers.’  The  King 
enquired  by  whose  hand  was  a particular 
picture?  Some  attempted  to  guess,  none 
were  positive.  The  King  declared  it  to  be 
the  work  of  such  a man's  hand.  ‘I  know 
it,’  said  Charles , ‘as  well  as  if  I had  seen 
him  draw  it;  but  is  there  but  one  man’s 
hand  in  this  picture?’  They  did  not  discover 
this,  while  the  King  persisted  in  asserting 
that  ‘there  were  two  hands  in  it;  for  I 
know  the  hand  which  drew  the  heads,  but 
the  hand  which  drew  the  rest  I never  saw 
before.’  It  appears  afterwards  that  a gen- 
tleman, who  had  been  at  Rome,  mentioned 
that  he  had  seen  this  very  picture  with  the 
heads,  but  the  rest  unfinished,  for  the  pain- 
ter dying,  the  widow  procured  another  to 
complete  the  work  for  sale,  the  best  way 
he  could.  This  is  but  a blind  story,  and 
the  gentleman  was,  no  doubt,  a good  cour- 
tier, observes  our  polished  cynic,  though 
not  unwilling  to  allow  that  Charles,  at 
least,  was  an  excellent  judge  of  the  style 
of  the  great  masters.  The  story  is  pro- 


bably true;  for  Charles  was  an  admirable 
connoisseur,  as  well  as  an  antiquary.  An- 
other incident  will  confirm  the  probability 
of  this  story.  In  one  of  his  unhappy  flights, 
when  passing  a night  at  the  singular  mo- 
nastic institution  of  tbs  family  of  the  Ferrars 
at  Gidding,  an  illustrated  Bible  containing 
a vast  collection  of  prints,  was  placed  before 
the  King  and  the  Palsgrave.  The  latter 
had  more  curiosity  than  knowledge.  Even 
at  a moment  when  the  mind  of  Charles 
could  have  little  case,  and  when  the  busi- 
ness of  the  early  morning  was  an  early  flight, 
Charles  largely  descanted  on  the  invention 
of  the  masters,  and  the  characters  of  the 
engravers.  Their  works  had  long  been  lost 
to  him;  but  these  departed  enjoyments  of 
his  cultivated  tastes  lingered  in  his  fond 
recollections,  and  could  steal  an  hour  from 
five  years  of  his  sorrows. 

Thi9  fervid  devotion  to  art  in  Charles 
the  First  was  acknowledged  abroad,  as  well 
as  st  home.  Cardinal  Barberini,  in  his 
character  of  the  protector  of  the  English  at 
Rome,  conceived  a project  of  obtaining,  by 
the  novel  and  silent  bribery  of  works  of 
art,  those  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  from  Charles  the  First,  which 
the  King  in  his  political  capacity  had  denied. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Panzani,  the 
secret  agent  of  the  Court  of  Rome , was 
introduced  to  the  King,  as  an  agent  for 
procuring  him  pictures,  statues,  and  cu- 
riosities ; and  the  earnest  enquiries  and  or- 
ders given  by  Charles  the  First,  evince  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
isting remains  of  ancient  arts.  Once  Charles 
expressed  a wish  to  purchase  a particular 
statue  of  Adonis  in  the  villa  Ludovisia. 
As  the  statue  could  not  be  obtained  for 
money,  every  exertion  was  made  to  procure 
it  for  the  protestant  Monarch.  But  the 
possessor,  the  Duchess  of  Fiano,  was  as 
inexorable  as  might  have  been  Venus  her- 
self to  preserve  her  Adonis,  and  even  the 
chance  conversion  of  a whole  nation  of 
heretics  was  considered  by  her  as  not  tant- 
amount to  the  deprivation  of  her  enamour- 
ing statue. 

Had  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  proved 
as  peaceful  as  that  of  his  father,  this  monarch, 
in  1640,  would  have  anticipated  those  tastes, 
and  inspired  that  enthusiasm  for  the  world 
of  art,  which  were  so  long  foreign  to  the  na- 
tion, and  which  have  not  yet  reached  to 
those  ranks  of  society,  where  they  ought  to 
be  familiar;  however  Institutions  have  been 
nobly  opened  for  the  public.  The  mind  of 
Charles  the  First  was  moulded  by  the  graces. 
His  favourite  Buckingham  was  probably  a 
greater  favourite  from  cherishing  those  con- 
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enial  tastes.  He  courted  his  monarch  and 

ia  friend,  by  the  frequent  exhibitions  of 
those  splendid  masques  and  entertainments, 
which  delighted  by  all  the  rivalries  of  the 
most  beautiful  arts ; combining  the  picture 
of  ballet-dances  with  the  voice  of  music,  the 
most  graceful  poetry  of  Johnson,  the  scenic 
machinery  of  Inigo  Jones,  or  the  fanciful 
devices  of  Gerbier,  the  Duke’s  architect,  the 
pupil  and  friend  of  Rubens,  and  the  confi- 
dential agent  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
costly  magnificence  of  the  fetes  at  York- 
house,  the  Duke’s  residence,  eclipsed  the 
splendour  of  the  French  court;  for  Bassom- 
pierre  confesses  that  he  had  never  witnessed 
a similar  magnificence.  The  King  himself 
delighted  in  them,  but  this  monarch  was  too 
poor  to  furnish  those  splendid  entertain- 
ments. They  were  not  unusual  with  the 
great  nobility.  The  literary  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  mentions  one,  which  the  Duke 
gave  to  Charles  the  First,  which  cost  five 
thousand  pounds.  The  ascetic  Puritan  in 
those  peevish  times,  as  in  our  own,  would 
indeed  abhor  these  scenes,  but  the  emulous 
encouragement  they  offered  to  some  of  the 
great  artists,  could  not  fail  to  have  infused 
into  the  national  character  more  cultivated 
feelings,  and  more  elegant  tastes.  They 
charmed  even  those  fiercer  Republican  spi- 
rits themselves  in  their  ingenious  youth. 
Milton  owed  his  Arcades  and  his  Comus  to 
a masque  at  Ludlow  Castle,  and  Whitelocke, 
who  had  been  himself  an  actor  and  a ma- 
nager in  ‘a  splendid  royal  masque  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  joining  together’  to  go 
to  court,  at  a later  day  when  drawing  up 
his  ‘Memorials  of  the  English  affaire',  and 
occupied  by  far  graver  concerns,  dwelt  with 
all  the  fondness  of  reminiscence  on  these 
stately  shows  and  masques;  and  in  a chro- 
nicle which  contracts  many  an  important 
event  into  a single  paragraph,  has  poured 
forth  six  folio  columns  of  a minute  description 
of  ‘these  dreams  passed,  and  these  vanished 
pomps.’ 

Alter  reading  theso  anecdotes  of  the  pri- 
vate life  of  Charles  the  First,  and  recollect- 
ing the  great  national  design  which  he  had 
already  commenced,  we  must  recollect  the 
limited  means  which  contracted  these  noble 
efforts.  The  King,  from  the  earliest  period 
of  his  reign , was  denied  the  personal  en- 
joyments of  a nobleman:  and  the  truth  is, 
that  it  was  only  by  economical  contrivances, 
with  the  aid  of  occasional  presents,  that 
Charles  the  First  obtained  that  fine  collec- 
tion , which  was  so  barbarously  inventoried 
at  his  death,  suffered  to  be  pillaged  by  the 
meanest  hands,  and  dispersed  at  most  blun- 
dering estimates,  to  furnish  the  cabinets  of 


France  and  Spain.  Such  often  was  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  .exchequer,  that  it  is  a 
curious  fact , that  when  Inigo  Jones  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
the  funds  were  so  low,  that  the  great  ar- 
chitect nobly  remitted  his  own  pay;  nor  is 
it  less  curious,  that  Charles,  amidst  his  dis- 
tress for  money,  condescended  to  enter  into 
partnership  for  the  small  purchase  of  some 
pictures.  This  singular  document  is  an 
evidence  not  only  of  his  prudential  expe- 
dients, but  of  his  love  of  the  arts.  The 
monarch  who  entered  into  this  humble  con- 
tract, ami  adopted  such  equality  of  con- 
ditions, must  have  had  some  notion  of  that 
justice  which  has  been  too  often  denied  him. 
Charles  the  First  was  here,  at  least,  a lion 
who  abstained  from  portioning  out  a lion’s 
share. 

But  it  was  not  for  this  unfortunate  Prince, 
with  all  these  finer  tastes , to  mitigate  the 
growing  barbarism  of  the  times  by  one  short 
age  of  taste.  Wo  had  not  yet  emerged  from 
our  rude  and  neglected  state  of  the  elegant 
arts.  Among  the  list  of  the  grievances  of 
the  Commons  in  1625,  we  find  one  com- 
plaint of  ‘the  building  of  all  houses  in  Lon- 
don in  one  uniform  way,  with  a face  of 
hrick  towards  the  streets.’  To  this  griev- 
ance Charles  replied,  that  a reformation  in 
buildings  was  a good  reformation,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  proceed  with  that  work. 
No  doubt  the  good  citizens  of  London  were 
then  destitute  of  any  architectural  taste; 
since  even  the  decent  appearance  of  bricking 
their  fronts,  and  improving  the  salubrity  of 
the  city,  where  wooden  houses  were  hud- 
dled together  in  all  inconvenient  forms,  nests 
for  their  scourge  the  plague,  which  was  so 
often  breathing  in  their  faces,  was  consider- 
ed as  a national  grievance.  The  penurious 
and  grave  citizen , the  ascetic  puritan , felt 
no  ambition  to  leave  their  city  of  brick, 
which  they  had  found  a city  of  timber. 
Palladian  streets  never  entered  in  their 
imagination 

An  affection  for  the  fine  arts  was  yet  entire- 
ly confined  to  Charles’s  own  court.  Scotland, 
bv  her  vulgar  notions  of  ‘superstition’  and 
idolatry,  seemed  to  have  exiled  the  arts  from 
her  bleak  clime.  The  elegant  poet  Drum- 
mond, in  his  history  of  Scotland,  (Bishop 
Ilacket  insinuates,)  had  in  view  Charles  the 
First,  when  be  drew  the  character  of  James 
the  Third.  The  passage  will  attest  that 
even  the  imagination  of  a Scotch  poet, 
formed  too  on  the  most  fanciful  models  of 
Italian  poesy,  could  not  conceive  any  thing 
higher  of  art  or  its  curiosities,  than  an 
idling  amusement.  ‘It  is  allowable  in  men 
that  have  not  much  to  do,  to  be  taken  with 
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admiration  of  watches,  clocks,  dials,  auto- 
mates, pictures,  statues ; but  the  art  of  prin- 
ces is  to  give  laws,  and  govern  their  people 
with  wisdom  in  peace,  and  glory  in  war; 
to  spare  the  humble,  and  prostrate  the  proud.’ 
The  public  mind  was  vulgar,  and  even  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  which  confounds  the- 
knick-knacks  of  a virtuoso  with  pictures 
and  statues,  had  not  advanced  much  beyond 
it.  Drummond  might  .have  learnt  in  better 
times,  that  the  arts  would  not  incapacitate 
a great  military  character,  or  a great  legis- 
lator from  excelling  in  their  talent;  since 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  have  been 
among  the  earliest  collectors  of  the  works 
of  art.  But  it  was  now  still  worse  at  Lon- 
don than  at  Edinburgh.  Among  the  bar- 
barians, who,  like  a second  irruption  of  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  became  those  ofEngland, 
t he  avowed  enemies  of  art  and  artists ; the 
Puritans  on  one  side,  and  the  Levellers  on 
the  other,  excite  our  indignation  as  much 
for  their  brutalising  ignorance,  as  their  ca- 
lumnies. In  that  remarkable,  yet  curious 
libel  on  Charles  the  First,  entitled  ‘the 
None-such  Charles,'  the  writer  accuses  his 
late  Sovereign,  among  other  enormities,  of 
‘squandering  away  millions  of  pounds  on 
braveries  and  vanities,  on  old  rotten  pictures 
and  broken -nosed  marbles.'  Millions  of 
pounds!  Charles  was  never  master  of  a 
quarter  of  one!  Such  was  the  style  and 
grossness  of  the  times,  and  of  that  people 
who  were  now  to  be  the  rulers  ofEngland! 
Even  in  the.  King's  lifetime,  a puritan  ex- 
pressed his  uneasiness  that  Con,  a Scotch- 
man, called  the  Pope’s  Legate,  was  enticing 
Charles  with  many  various  baits,  and  whom 
he  sought  to  delude  “with  gifts  of  picture-:, 
antique  idols , and  such  like  trumperies 
brought  from  Rome.'  Alas!  how  painful 
will  it  ever  be  in  noticing  vulgar  spirits  as 
these,  to  add  tho  great  name  of  Milton! 
In  ‘evil  times'  only,  indeed,  would  that  il- 
lustrious man  have  seemed  to  reproach  the 
King  of  England,  for  having  for  his  ‘closet- 
companion,’  tho  great  Bard  of  the  nation. 

Milton,  in  his  Jconoclastes  insolently  wrote: 
‘1  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author, 
wherein  the  King  might  bo  less  conversant, 
but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  closet 
companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  William 
Shakspeare.’  Little  did  Milton  imagine 
that  what  at  the  time  seemed  to  cast  con- 
tempt on  the  character  of  the  King,  would 
be  cited,  at  a more  enlightened  period,  as 
a certain  evidence  of  the  elegance  of  the 
mind  of  Charles  the  First. 

It  has  been  said  that  Charles  the  First 
was  adapted  to  be  greater  as  a private 
gentleman  than  a Sovereign.  There  may 


be  some  truth  in  the  observation;  yet  it  is 
not  so  evident  that  the  domestic  virtues  of 
the  man  are  insufficient  to  constitute  an 
excellent  Monarch.  Unquestionably,  had 
not  peculiar  difficulties  arisen  in  Ins  reign, 
Charles  the  First  would  have  been  that 
mouarch.  Nor  can  we  justly  conclude  that 
he  was  destitute  of  kingly  qualities,  who  so 
long  and  so  ably  contended  for  what  he 
deemed  his  kingly  rights;  and  voluntarily 
perished  to  vindicate  bis  sovereignty.  Charles, 
indeed , loved  the  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
and  the  quiet  occupations  of  study  and  art. 
When  his  troubles  began,  in  1G87,  Garrard, 
tho  correspondent  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
kissed  hands  on  his  election  to  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Charter-house.  The  King  bade 
him  be  a good  Governor,  and  impressively 
assured  him  that  he  considered  him  the  hap- 

fliest  man  in  England.  Charles  appears  to 
mve  alluded  to  his  own  situation,  deeming 
the  Government  of  the  Charter-house,  in 
its  dominion  off  obedient  subjects,  and  in 
its  business  of  literature,  offered  a more 
enviable  life,  than  the  days  which  were 
clouding  over  his  throne. 

— — the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal 
breast, 

Those  wounds  that  lurk  beneath  the  tis- 
sued vest: 

or,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  first  expressed  it: 
— ‘Tragedy  openeth  the  greatest  wounds, 
and  sheweth  forth  the  ulcers  that  are 
covered  with  tissue.’ 

The  observation  of  Addison,  that  a reader 
is  delighted  to  learn  whether  the  person 
whose  story  is  engaging  his  attention,  be 
either  a brown  or  a fair  man,  with  other 
personal  peculiarities,  was  new  in  its  day, 
and  since  the  philosophy  of  biography  has 
been  carried  to  a perfection  unknown  to 
that  pleasing  writer,  its  truth  has  often  been 
confirmed.  Nothing  is  trivial  in  the  narra- 
tive of  history  which  assists  the  reality  of 
its  scene,  and  places  its  personage  by  our 
side.  By  these  natural  touches  something 
of  tho  charm  of  fiction  is  thrown  into  the 
historical  composition. 

There  is  a fine  and  large  portrait  of 
Charles  the  First,  by  his  first  favourite  My- 
tens,  splendidly  engraved  by  Delphius,  the 
King’s  engraver.  In  that  portrait,  as  well  as 
in  a miniature  which  I had  copied  from  a 
large  picture  by  Vandyke,  now  in  the  Pitti 
Palace  of  Florence,  the  expression  is  quite 
of  another  character  from  the  portraits  taken 
at  a later  period.  No  secret  sorrows,  no 
deepened  melancholy,  had  yet  loft  the  traces 
of  painful  thoughts  over  the  countenance 
whose  peculiar  expression  afterwards  was  so 
faithfully , perhaps  so  religiously,  transmit* 
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tod  to  us.  Contrast  this  portrait  of  Mytens 
on  Charles's  accession  to  the  throne,  with 
the  one  so  care-worn,  so  haggard  and  lean, 
when  the  ill-fated  Sovereign  appeared  at 
his  trial,  and  you  touch  both  the  extremi- 
ties of  his  life,  — the  whole  history  of 
Charles  seems  told  I 

The  intermediate  period  m this  Monarch’s 
life  is  equally  remarkable.  Vandvko  paint- 
ed in  one  picture  the  head  of  Charles  in 
three  positions.  This  was  sent  by  the  Queen 
to  Bernini,  in  order  to  model  his  celebrated 
bust.  The _ well- known  anecdote  of  the 

sculptor  is  authentic.  Bernini  was  a great 
physiognomist,  and  after  contemplating  the 
portraits,  for  a while,  he  exclaimed  that  he 
had  never  seen  a portrait,  whose  counten- 
ance showed  so  much  greatness  and  such 
marks  of  sadness:  the  man  who  was  so 
strongly  charactered,  and  whose  dejection 
was  so  visible,  was  doomed  to  be  unfor- 
tunate! Had  the  physiognomical  predicter 
examined  the  two  portraits  of  the  trappier 
days  of  Charles,  he  might  have  augured  a 
happier  fate.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
what  was  peculiar  in  the  countenance  of 
Charles  was  not  discoverable  till  alter  his 
thirtieth  year. 

Charles  the  First  was  of  a middle  sta- 
ture, his  complexion  brown,  ‘inclined  to  a 

fialenoss,’  his  forehead  not  wide,  his  brows 
urge,  his  eyes  grey,  they  were  quick  and 
penetrating,  ami  their  vivacious  glances  were 
remarked  on  the  opening  of  his  trial,  for 
Charles,  considering  himself  to  bo  a skilful 
physiognomist,  was  a keen  observer  of  per- 
sons: liis  nose  was  somewhat  large  and 
rather  round  at  the  tip.  The  visage  on  the 
whole  was  long,  and  the  lips  seem  to  have 
been  thick.  His  stammering  was  a defect 
which  he  could  never  entirely  get  rid  of,  j 
though  at  his  trial,  the  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ings carried  on  his  voice  without  faltering.  ! 
lJis  hair  was  of  a chesnut  colour,  falling  on 
his  shoulders  in  large  curls,  and  when  young 
ho  nourished  one  luxuriant  lock  on  his  left 
side  which  floated  there;  this  natural  orna- 
ment was  a fashion  abhorred  by  the  purl-  - 
tanic  Roundheads;  who,  having  read  in  the 
Testament  ‘If  a man  have  long  hair  it  is  a 
shame,’  cut  their  hair  short.  This  unlucky 
tress  of  royalty,  excited  Prynne's  invective 
against  'lovelocks.'  His  beard  curtailed  of 
ancient  dimensions,  he  wore  peaked,  with 
moustaebios,  in  his  happier  days,  but  in  his 
troubles,  negligent  of  exterior  ornament, 


his  beard  covered  much  of  his  face.  His 
pace  in  walking  was  quick  and  hurried, 
somewhat  indicative  of  the  usual  condition 
of  his  mind.  In  going  from  St.  James’s 
through  the  park  to  the  scaffold  at  White- 
hall, one  of  the  papers  of  the  day  notices 
that  the  King  ‘pleasantly’  called  to  the  guard 
‘March  apace!'  It  is  said  he  was  not  grace- 
ful in  his  motions:  a coarse  libeller  tells 
us,  that  ‘He  did  not  ride  like  a Prince, 
but  like  a post-boy.’  There  was  a good 
deal  of  earnest  impetuosity  in  bis  temper, 
and  he  seems  to  have  preserved  his  personal 
dignity,  by  a .rigid  decency  in  the  gravity 
of  his  manners  and  the  measured  style  of 
his  speech,  sparing  of  words. 

There  was  a family  likeness  in  the  Stu- 
arts, even  to  their  long  Angers,  but  there 
was  no  Stuart  whose  countenance  resembled 
that  of  Charles  the  First.  Whence  then 
tho  effect  which  is  still  produced  bv  con- 
templating the  pensive  and  melancholy  phy- 
siognomic of  tnis  Monarch?  It  seems  an 
ideal  head. 

Parallels  have  been  more  than  once  drawn 
between  the  tragical  afflictions  to  the  mar- 
tyred Monarch  and  the  tribulations  of  ‘the 
Saviour’  when  on  earth.  In  human- records, 
no  princely  names  could  be  found  but  which 
seemed  too  low  to  rival  his  magnanimous 
sufferings.  Stricken  by  sympathies,  stronger 
and  more  elevated  than  they  had  ever  ex- 
perienced, some  divines  dared  to  compare 
Charles  to  Christ.  Tickell  has  happily  alluded 
to  their  disturbed  piety.  They  found 

‘All  parallels  were  wrong,  or  blasphemy.' 

The  difficulty  of  combining  the  ideas  of 
a human  with  a divine  nature,  has  formed 
the  despair  of  the  greatest  artists.  The 
pencil  has  never  yet  pourtrayed  the  celes- 
tial head  of  ‘the  Saviour1  in  tho  form  of 
humanity.  It  is,  however,  singular  that 
artists  of  genius  have  considered  that  the 
head  of  this  Monarch  is  the  only  portrait 
which  they  could  venture  to  place  before 
them,  as  a model  for  the  head  of  Christ, 
so  peculiar  is  its  mixture  of  majesly  and 
sadness.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  looking 
on  the  portrait  of  Charles,  with  all  its  nu- 
merous associations,  whether  somo  behold 
‘the  King  in  chains,  and  the  Prince  bound 
in  fetters,’  or  others  ‘a  man  of  sorrows  ac- 
quainted with  grief,'  there  is  no  portrait  of 
any  other  Sovereign,  which  awakens  sucb 
powerful  emotions  as  does  the  head  of 
Charles  the  First. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH. 

Towards  the  do»e  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  gome  Whigs  who  had  been 
deeply  implicated  in  the  plot  so  fatal  to 
their  partv,  and  who  knew  themselves  to 
be  marked  out  for  destruction,  had  sought 
an  asylum  in  the  Low  Countries. 

These  refugees  were  in  general  men  of 
fiery  temper  and  weak  judgment.  They 
were  also  under  the  influence  of  that  pecu- 
liar illusion  which  seems  to  belong  to  their 
situation.  A politician  driven  into  banish- 
ment by  a hostile  faction  generally  sees  the 
society  which  he  has  quitted  through  a false 
medium.  Every  object  is  distorted  and  dis- 
coloured by  hie  regrets,  his  longings,  and 
his  resentments.  Every  little  discontent  ap- 
pears to  him  to  portend  a revolution.  Every 
riot  is  a rebellion.  He  cannot  be  convinced 
that  his  country  does  not  pine  for  him  as 
much  as  he  pines  for  his  country.  He 
imagines  that  all  his  old  associates,  who 
still  dwell  at  their  homes  and  enjoy  their 
estates,  are  tormented  by  the  same  feelings 
which  make  life  a burden  to  himself.  The 
longer  his  expatriation,  the  greater  does  this 
hallucination  become.  The  lapse  of  time, 
which  cools  the  ardour  of  the  friends  whom 
he  has  left  behind,  inflames  his.  Every 
month  his  impatience  to  revisit  his  native 
land  increases;  and  every  month  his  native 
land  remembers  and  misses  him  less.  This 
delusion  becomes  almost  a madness  when 
many  exiles  who  suffer  in  the  same  cause 
herd  together  on  a foreign  shore.  Their 
chief  employment  is  to  talk  of  what  they 
once  were,  and  of  what  they  may  yet  be, 
to  goad  each  other  into  animosity  against 
the  common  enemy,  to  feed  each  other  with 
extravagant  hopes  of  victory  and  revenge. 
Thus  they  become  ripe  for  enterprises  which 
would  at  once  be  pronounced  hopeless  by 
any  man  whose  passions  had  not  deprived 
him  of  tko  power  of  calculating  chances. 
*•*♦**• 

Ardent  and  intrepid  on  the  field  of  battle, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  everywhere 
else  efleminate  anil  irresolute.  The  accident 
of  his  birth,  his  personal  courage,  and  bis 
superficial  graces,  had  placed  him  in  a post 
for  which  he  was  altogether  unfitted.  After 
witnessing  the  ruin  of  the  party  of  which 
he  had  been  tho  nominal  head,  he  had  re- 
tired to  Holland.  The  Prince  and  Princess 


of  Orange  bad  now  ceased  to  regard  him 
as  a rival.  They  received  him  most  hos- 
itably;  for  they  hoped  that,  by  treating 
ini  with  kindness,  tncy  should  establish  a 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  father.  They 
knew  that  paternal  affection  was  not  yet 
wearied  out,  that  letters  and  supplies  of 
money  still  came  secretly  from  VI  hitchall 
to  Monmouth's  retreat,  and  that  Charles 
frowned  on  those  who  sought  to  pay  tbeir 
court  by  speaking  ill  of  his  banished  son. 
The  Duke  nad  been  encouraged  to  expect 
that,  in  a very  short  time,  if  he  gave  no 
new  cause  of  displeasure,  he  would  be  re- 
called to  his  native  land,  and  restored  to 
all  his  high  honours  and  commands.  Ani- 
mated by  such  expectations  he  had  been 
the  life  of  the  Hague  during  the  late  win- 
ter. The  sullen  gravity  which  had  been 
characteristic  of  the  Stadtholder’s  court 
seemed  to  have  vanished  before  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fascinating  Englishman. 
Even  the  stern  and  pensive  William  relax- 
ed into  good  humour  when  his  brilliant 
guest  appeared. 

Monmouth  meanwhile  carefully  avoided 
all  that  could  give  offence  in  the  quarter 
to  which  he  looked  for  protection.  He  saw 
little  of  any  Whigs,  and  nothing  of  those 
violent  men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
worst  part  of  tho  Whig  plot.  He  was 
therefore  loudly  accused,  by  his  old  asso- 
ciates, of  fickleness  and  ingratitude. 

While  he  was  dancing  and  skating  at 
the  Hague,  and  expecting  every  day  a sum- 
mons to  London,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
misery  by  the  tidings  of  his  father’s  death 
and  of  his  uncle's  accession.  During  the 
night  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
news,  those  who  lodged  near  him  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  his  sobs  and  his  piercing  cries. 
He  quitted  the  Hague  the  next  day,  having 
solemnly  pledged  his  word,  both  to  the 
Prinoe  and  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  not 
to  attempt  anything  against  the  government 
of  England,  and  having  been  supplied  by 
them  with  money  to  meet  immediate  demands. 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  Mon- 
mouth was  not  a bright  one.  There  was 
no  probability  that  he  would  be  recalled 
from  banishment.  On  the  Continent  his 
life  could  no  longer  be  passed  amidst  the 
splendour  and  festivity  of  a court.  His 
cousius  at  the  Hague  seem  to  have  really 
regarded  him  with  kindness;  but  they  could 
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no  longer  countenance  him  openly  without 
serious  risk  of  producing  a rupture  between 
England  and  Holland.  William  offered  a | 
kind  and  judicious  suggestion.  The  war  i 
which  was  then  raging  in  Hungary,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  was 
watched  by  all  Europe  with  inlerest  almost 
as  great  as  that  which  the  Crusades  had 
excited  five  hundred  years  earlier.  Many 
gallant  gentlemen,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  were  fighting  as  volunteers  in  the 
common  cause  of  Christendom.  The  Prince 
advised  Monmouth  to  repair  to  the  imperial 
camp;  and  assured  him  that,  if  he  would 
do  so,  he  should  not  want  the  means  of 
making  an  appearance  befitting  an  English 
nobleman.  This  counsel  was  excellent:  but 
the  Duke  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  He 
retired  to  Brussels. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  quiet. 
Ferguson  employed  all  his  powers  of  tempt- 
ation. Grey,  who  knew  not  where  to  turn 
for  a pistole,  and  was  ready  for  any  under- 
taking, however  desperate,  lent  bis  aid.  No 
art  was  spared  which  could  draw  Monmouth 
from  retreat.  To  the  first  invitations  which 
he  received  from  his  old  associates  ho  re- 
turned unfavourable  answers.  He  pro- 
nounced the  difficulties  of  a descent  on  Eng- 
land insuperable,  protested  that  ho  was  sick 
of  public  life,  and  begged  to  be  left  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  newly  found  happiness. 
But  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of  resisting 
skilful  and  urgent  importunity.  It  is  said, 
too,  that  he  was  induced  to  quit  his  retire- 
ment by  the  same  powerful  influence  which 
had  made  that  retirement  delightful.  Lady 
Wentworth  wished  to  see  him  a King.  Her 
rents,  her  diamonds,  her  credit  were  put 
at  his  disposal.  Monmouth's  judgment  was 
not  convinced;  but  he  had  not  firmness  to 
resist  such  solicitations 

It  had  been  agreed  among  the  refugees 
that  Monmouth  should  sail  from  Holland 
six  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Scots. 
He  had  deferred  his  expedition  a short  time, 
probably  in  the  hope  that  most  of  the 
troofat  in  the  south  of  the  island  would  be 
moved  to  the  north  as  soon  as  war  broke 
out  in  the  Highlands,  and  that  he  should 
find  no  force  ready  to  oppose  him.  When 
at  length  he  was  desirous  to  proceed , the 
wind  had  become  adverse  and  violent. 

The  weather  was  bad:  the  voyage  was 
long;  and  several  English  men  of  war  were 
cruising  in  the  Channel.  But  Monmouth 
escaped  both  the  sea  and  the  enemy.  As 
he  passed  bv  the  cliffs  of  Dorsetshire,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  send  a boat  to  the  beach 
with  one  of  the  refugees  named  Thomas 
Dare.  This  man,  thongh  of  low  mind  and 


; manners,  had  great  influence  at  Taunton, 
j He  was  directed  to  hasten  thither  across  the 
| country,  and  to  apprise  his  friends  that  Mon- 
i mouth  would  soon  be  cut  English  ground. 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  June 
the  Helderenbergn , accompanied  by  two 
smaller  vessels,  appeared  off  the  port  of 
Lyme.  That  town  is  a small  knot  of  steep 
and  narrow  alleys,  lying  on  a coast  wild, 
rocky,  and  beaten  by  a stormy  sea.  The 
place  was  then  chiefly  remarkable  for  a pier 
which,  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  had 
been  constructed  of  stones,  unhewn  and  un- 
cemcnted.  This  ancient  work,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Cob,  inclosed  the  only  haven 
where,  in  a space  of  many  miles,  the  fisher- 
men could  take  refuge  from  the  tempests 
of  the  Channel. 

The  appearance  of  the  three  ships,  foreign 
built  and  without  colours,  perplexed  the  in- 
habitants of  Lpme;  and  the  uneasiness  in- 
creased when  it  was  found  that  the  Custom- 
house officers,  who  had  gone  on  board  ac- 
cording to  usage,  did  not  return.  The  town’s 
people  repaired  to  the  cliffs,  anil  gazed  long 
and  anxiously,  but  could  find  no  solution 
of  the  mystery.  At  length  seven  boats  put 
oft"  from  the  largest  of  the  strange  vessels, 
and  rowed  to  the  shore.  From  these  boats 
landed  about  eighty  men,  well  armed  and 
appointed.  Among  them  were  Monmouth, 
Grey,  Fletcher,  Ferguson,  Wade,  and  An- 
thony Buyse,  tin  officer  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

Monmouth  commanded  silence,  kneeled 
down  on  the  shore,  thanked  God  for  having 
preserved  the  friends  of  liberty  and  pure  re- 
ligion from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  implor- 
ed the  divine  blessing  on  what  was  yet  to 
be  done  bp  land.  He  then  drew  his  sword 
and  led  his  men  over  the  cliffs  into  the 
town. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  under  what 
leader  and  for  what  ptirposo  the  expedition 
came,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  burst 
through  all  restraints.  The  little  town  was 
in  an  uproar  with  men  running  to  and  fro. 
and  shouting  ‘A  Monmouth!  a Monmouth! 
the  Protestant  religion!’  Meanwhile  the  en- 
sign of  the  adventurers,  a blue  flag,  was  set 
up  in  the  market  place.  The  military  stores 
were  deposited  in  the  town  hall ; and  a De- 
claration setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  read  from  the  Cross. 

This  Declaration,  the  masterpiece  of  Fer- 
guson’s genius,  was  not  a grave  manifesto 
such  as  ought  to  bo  put  forth  by  a leader 
drawing  the  sword  for  a great  public  cause, 
but  a libel  of  the  lowest  class,  both  in  sen- 
timent and  language.  It  contained  undoubt- 
edly many  just  charges  against  tho  govern- 
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ment.  But  these  charges  were  set  forth  in 
the  prolix  and  inflated  style  of  a bad  pam- 
phlet; and  Hie  paper  contained  other  charges 
of  which  the  whole  disgrace  falls  on  those 
who  made  them.  The  Duke  of  York,  it 
was  positively  affirmed , had  burned  down 
London,  had  strangled  Godfrey,  had  cut  the 
throat  of  Essex,  and  had  poisoned  the  late 
King.  On  account  of  those  villainous  and 
unnatural  crimes , but  chiefly  of  that  exe- 
crable fact,  the  late  horrible  and  barbarous 
parricide,  — such  was  the  copiousness  and 
such  the  felicity  of  Ferguson’s  diction,  — 
James  was  declared  a mortal  and  bloody 
enemy,  a tyrant,  murderer,  and  an  usurper. 
No  treaty  should  be  made  with  him.  The 
sword  should  not  be  sheathed  till  he  had 
been  brought  to  condign  punishment  as  a 
traitor.  The  government  should  be  settled 
on  principles  favourable  to  liberty.  All 
Protestant  sects  should  be  tolerated.  The 
forfeited  charters  should  be  restored.  Par- 
liaments should  be  held  annually,  and  should 
no  longer  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  roy- 
al caprice.  The  only  standing  force  should 
be  the  militia  The  militia  should  be  com- 
manded by  the  Sheriffs;  and  the  Sheriffs 
should  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders.  Fi- 
nally Monmouth  declared  that  he  could 
prove  himself  to  have  been  born  in  lawful 
wedlock,  and  to  be,  by  right  of  blood,  King 
of  England,  but  that,  for  the  present,  he 
waived  his  claims,  that  he  would  leave  them 
to  the  judgment  of  a free  Parliament,  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  be  desired  to  he  con- 
sidered only  as  the  Captain  General  of  the 
English  Protestants  who  were  in  arms  against 
tyranny  and  Popery. 

Disgraceful  as  this  manifesto  was  to  those 
who  put  it  forth,  it  was  not  unskilfully 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
passions  of  the  vulgar.  In  the  W est  the 
effect  was  great.  The  gentry  and  clergy  of 
that  part  of  England  were  indeed,  with  few 
exceptions,  Tories.  But  the  yeomen,  the 
traders  of  the  towns,  the  peasants,  and  the 
artisans  were  generally  animated  by  the  old 
Roundhead  spirit. 

The  roads  were  strewn  with  boughs  and 
flowers.  The  multitude,  in  their  eagerness 
to  see  and  touch  their  favourite,  broke  down 
the  palings  of  parks,  and  besieged  the  man- 
sions where  he  was  feasted.  When  he 
reached  Chard  his  escort  consisted  of  five 
thousand  horsemen.  At  Exeter  all  Devon- 
shire had  been  gathered  together  to  welcome 
him.  One  striking  part  of  the  show  was  a 
company  of  nine  hundred  young  men  who, 
dad  in  a white  uniform,  marched  before  him 
into  the  city.  The  turn  of  fortune  which 
bad  alienated  the  gentry  from  bis  cause  had 


produced  no  effect  on  the  common  people. 
To  them  he  was  still  the  good  Duke , the 
Protestant  Duke,  the  rightful  heir  whom  a 
vile  conspiracy  kept  out  of  his  own.  They 
came  to  his  standard  in  crowds.  All  the 
clerks  whom  he  could  employ  were  too  few 
to  take  down  the  names  of  the  recruits. 
Before  he  had  been  twenty-four  hours  on 
English  ground  he  was  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  men.  Dare  arrived  from  Taunton 
with  forty  horsemen  of  no  very  martial  ap- 
pearance, and  brought  encouraging  intelli- 
gence as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Somersetshire.  As  yet  all  seemed  to  pro- 
mise well. 

But  a force  was  collecting  at  Bridport 
to  oppose  the  insurgents.  On  the  thirteenth 
of  June  the  red  regiment  of  Dorsetshire 
militia  came  pouring  into  that  town.  The 
Somersetshire,  or  yellow  regiment,  of  which 
Sir  William  Portman,  a Tory  gentleman  of 
great  note,  was  Colonel,  was  expected  to 
arrive  on  the  following  day.  The  Duke 
determined  to  strike  an  immediate  blow. 
A detachment  of  his  troops  was  preparing 
to  march  to  Bridport  when  a disastrous 
event  threw  the  whole  ramp  into  confusion. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  been  appointed 
to  command  the  cavalry  under  Grey.  Flet- 
cher was  ill  mounted  ; and  indeed  there  were 
few  chargers  in  the  camp  which  had  not 
been  taken  from  the  plough.  When  he  was 
ordered  to  Bridport , he  thought  that  the 
exigency  of  the  case  warranted  him  in 
borrowing,  without  asking  permission,  a 
fine  horse  belonging  to  Dare.  Dare  resent- 
ed this  liberty,  and  assailed  Fletcher  with 
gross  abuse.  Fletcher  kept  his  temper  bet- 
ter than  any  who  knew  him  expected.  At 
last  Dare,  presuming  on  the  patience  with 
which  his  insolence  was"  endured , ventured 
to  shake  a switch  at  the  high  born  and 
high  spirited  Scot.  Fletcher’s  blood  boiled. 
He  drew  a pistol  and  shot  Dare  dead.  Such 
sudden  and  violent  revenge  would  not  have 
been  thought  strange  in  Scotland,  where 
the  law  had  always  been  weak,  where  he 
who  did  not  right  himself  by  the  strong 
hand  was  not  likely  to  be  righted  at  all, 
and  where,  consequently,  human  life  was 
held  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the  worst  go- 
verned provinces  of  Italy.  But  the  people 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  island  were  not 
accustomed  to  see  deadly  weapons  used  and 
blood  spilled  on  account  of  a rude  word  or 
gesture,  except  in  duel  between  gentlemen 
with  equal  arms.  There  was  a general 
cry  for  vengeance  on  the  foreigner  who  had 
murdered  an  Englishman.  Monmouth,  could 
not  resist  the  clamour.  Fletcher,  who,  when 
his  first  burst  of  rage  had  spent  itself,  was 
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overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  sorrow,  took 
refuge  on  board  of  the  Helderenbergh,  es- 
caped to  the  Continent,  and  repaired  to 
Hungary,  where  he  fought  bravely  against 
the  common  enemy  of  Christendom. 

Situated  as  the  insurgents  were,  the  loss 
of  a man  of  parts  and  energy  was  not  easily 
to  be  repaired.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  the  fourteenth  of  June. 
Grey,  accompanied  by  Wade,  marched  with 
about  five  hundred  men  to  attack  Bridport. 
A confused  and  indecisive  action  took  place, 
such  as  was  to  be  expected  when  two  bands 
of  ploughmen,  officered  by  country  gentle- 
men and  barristers,  wero  opposed  to  each 
other.  For  a time  Monmouth’s  men  drove 
the  militia  before  them.  Then  the  militia 
made  a stand,  and  Monmouth's  men  retreat- 
ed in  some  confusion.  Grey  and  his  cavalry 
never  stopped  till  thev  were  safe  at  Lyme 
again:  but  Wade  rallied  the  infantry,  and 
brought  them  off  in  good  order. 

There  was  a violent  outcry  against  Grey; 
and  some  of  the  adventurers  pressed  Mon- 
mouth to  take  a severe  course.  Monmouth, 
however,  would  not  listen  to  this  advice. 
His  lenity  has  been  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  his  good  nature,  which  undoubt- 
edly often  amounted  to  weakness.  Others 
have  supposed  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
deal  harshly  with  the  only  peer  who  served 
in  bis  army.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  Duke,  who,  though  not  a general  of 
the  highest  order,  understood  war  very  much 
bettor  than  the  preachers  and  lawyers  who 
were  always  obtruding  their  advice  on  him, 
made  allowances  which  people  altogether 
inexpert  in  military  affairs  never  thought 
of  making.  In  justice  to  a man  who  has 
had  few  defenders,  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  task,  which,  throughout  this  campaign, 
was  assigned  to  Grey,  was  one  which,  if 
he  had  been  the  boldest  and  most  skilful,  of 
soldiers,  he  could  scarcely  have  performed 
in  such  a manner  as  to  gain  credit  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  It  is  no- 
torious that  a horse  soldier  requires  a longer 
training  than  a foot  soldier,  and  that  the 
war  horse  requires  a longer  training  than 
his  rider.  Something  may  bo  done  with  a 
raw  infantry  which  has  enthusiasm  and 
animal  courage:  but  nothing  can  be  more 
helpless  than  a raw  cavalry,  consisting  of 
yeomen  and  tradesmen  mounted  on  cart 
horses  and  post  horses;  and  such  was  the 
cavalry  which  Grey  commanded.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  nis  men  did  not  stand 
fire  with  resolution,  not  that  they  did  not 
use  thqir  weapons  with  vigour,  but  that  they 
were  able  to  keep  their  scats. 

Still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Arming 


and  drilling  went  on  all  day.  Meantime 
the  news  of  the  insurrection  had  spread  fast 
and  wide.  On  the  evening  on  which  the 
Duke  landed,  Gregory  Alford,  Mayor  of 
Lyme,  a zealous  Tory,  and  a most  bitter 
persecutor  of  Nonconformists,  sent  off  his 
servants  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  gentry  of 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  himself 
took  horse  for  the  West.  Late  at  night  he 
stopped  at  Honiton,  and  thence  despatched 
a few  hurried  lines  to  London  with  the  ill 
tidings.  He  then  pushed  on  to  Exeter, 
where  he  found  Christopher  Monk,  Duke 
of  Albemarle.  This  nobleman,  the  son  and 
heir  of  George  Monk,  the  restorer  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Devonshire, 
and  was  then  holding  a muster  of  militia. 
Four  thousand  men  of  the  trainbands  were 
actually  assembled  under  his  command.  He 
seems  to  have  thought  that,  with  this  force, 
he  should  be  able  at  once  to  crush  the  re- 
bellion. He  therefore  marched  towards 
Lyme. 

But  when , on  the  afternoon  of  Monday 
the  fifteenth  of  June,  he  reached  Axminster, 
he  found  the  insurgents  drawn  up  there  to 
encounter  him.  They  presented  a resolute 
front.  Four  field  pieces  wero  pointed  against 
the  royal  troops.  The  thick  hedges,  which 
on  each  side  overhung  the  narrow  lanes, 
were  lined  with  musketeers.  Albemarle, 
however,  was  less  alarmed  bv  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  enemy  than  by  the  spirit  which 
appeared  in  his  own  ranks.  Such  was  Mon- 
mouth’s popularity  among  the  common  pco- 
le  of  Devonshire  that,  if  once  the  train- 
ands  had  caught  sight  of  his  well  known 
face  and  figure,  they  would  probably  have 
gone  over  to  him  in  a body- 

Albemarle,  therefore,  though  he  had  a 
great  superiority  of  force,  thought  it  advis- 
able to  retreat.  The  retreat  soon  became 
a rout.  The  whole  country  was  strewn 
with  the  arms  and  uniforms  which  the  fu- 
gitives had  thrown  away;  and,  had  Mon- 
mouth urged  the  pursuit  with  vigour,  he 
would  probably  have  taken  Exeter  without 
a blow.  But  he  was  satisfied  with  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  had  gained,  and  thought 
it  desirable  that  his  recruits  should  be  better 
trained  before  they  were  employed  in  any 
hazardous  service.  He  therefore  marched 
towards  Taunton,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
eighteenth  of  June , exactly  a week  after 
his  landing. 

The  Court  and  the  Parliament  had  been 
greatly  moved  by  the  news  from  the  West. 
At  five  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  the  King  had  received 
the  letter  which  the  Mayor  of  Lyme  had 
despatched  from  Honiton.  The  Privy  Coon- 
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cil  was  instantly  called  together.  Orders 
were  given  that  the  strength  of  every  com- 
pany of  infantry  and  of  every  troop  of  ca- 
valry should  be  increased.  Commissions 
were  issued  for  the  levying  of  new  regi- 
ments. Alford’s  communication  was  laid 
before  the  Lords;  and  its  substance  was 
communicated  to  the  Commons  by  a mes- 
sage. The  Commons  examined  the  cou- 
riers who  had  arrived  from  the  West,  ami 
instantly  ordered  a bill  to  be  brought  in  for 
attainting  Monmouth  of  high  treason.  Ad- 
dresses were  voted  assuring  the  King  that 
both  his  peers  and  his  people  were  deter- 
mined to  stnnd  by  him  with  life  and  fortune 
against  all  his  enemies.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Douses  they  ordered  the  declara- 
tion of  the  rebels  to  be  burned  by  the 
hangman , and  passed  the  bill  of  attainder 
through  all  its  stages.  That  bill  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  same  day,  and  a 
reward  of  five  thousand  pounds  was  pro- 
mised for  the  apprehension  of  Monmouth. 

Whilo  the  Parliament  was  devising  sharp 
laws  against  Monmouth  and  his  partisans, 
he  found  at  Taunton  a reception  which 
might  well  encourage  him  to  hope  that  bis 
enterprise  would  have  a prosperous  issue. 
When  Monmouth  marched  into  Taunton 
it  was  an  eminently  prosperous  place.  Its 
markets  were  plentifully  supplied.  It  was 
a celebrated  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  people  boasted  that  they  lived  in  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Nor 
was  this  language  held  only  by  partial 
natives;  for  every  stranger'  who  climb- 
ed the  graceful  tower  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene owned  that  he  saw  beneath  him  the 
most  fertile  of  English  valleys.  It  was  a 
country  rich  with  orchards  and  green  pas- 
tures, among  which  were  scattered,  in  gay 
abundance,  manor  houses,  cottages,  and  vil- 
lage spires.  The  townsmen  had  long  lean- 
ed towards  Presbyterian  divinity  and  Whig 
politics. 

The  children  of  the  men  who,  forty  years 
before,  had  manned  the  ramparts  of  Taun- 
ton against  the  Royalists , now  welcomed 
Monmouth  with  transports  of  joy  and  af- 
fection. Every  door  and  window  was  ad- 
orned with  wreaths  of  flowers.  No  man 
appeared  in  the  streets  without  wearing  in 
his  hat  a green  bough,  the  badge  of  the 
popular  cause.  Damsels  of  the  best  fami- 
lies in  the  town  wove  colours  for  the  in- 
surgents. One  flag  in  particular  was  em- 
broidered gorgeously  with  emblems  of  royal 
dignity,  and  was  offered  to  Monmouth  by 
a tram  of  young  girls.  He  received  the 
gift  with  the  winning  courtesy  which  dis- 
tinguished him.  The  lady  who  headed  the 
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procession  presented  him  also  with  a small 
Bible  of  great  price.  He  took  it  with  a 
show  of  reverence.  *1  come,’  he  said,  ‘to 
defend  the  truths  contained  in  this  book, 
and  to  seal  them,  if  it  must  be  so,  with  my 
blood.’ 

But,  whilo  Monmouth  enjoyed  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude,  he  could  not  but 
perceive,  with  concern  and  apprehension, 
that  the  higher  classes  were,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  hostile  to  his  undertaking, 
and  that  no  rising  had  taken  place  except 
in  the  counties  where  he  had  himself  ap- 
peared. He  had  been  assured  by  agents, 
who  professed  to  have  derived  their  inform- 
ation from  Wildman,  that  the  whole  Whig 
aristocracy  was  eager  to  take  arms.  Never- 
theless more  than  a week  had  now  elaps- 
ed since  the  blue  standard  had  been  set  up 
at  Lyme  Day  labourers,  small  farmers, 
shopkeepers,  apprentices,  dissenting  preach- 
ers, baa  flocked  to  the  rebel  camp:  but 
not  a single  peer,  baronet,  or  knight,  not  a 
single  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  scarcely  any  esquire  of  sufficient  note 
to  have  ever  been  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  had  joined  the  invaders.  Ferguson 
who.  ever  since  the  death  of  Charles,  had 
been  Monmouth's  evil  angel,  had  a sugges- 
tion ready.  The  Duke  had  put  himself  in- 
to a false  position  by  declining  the  royal 
title.  Had  he  declared  himself  sovereign 
of  England , his  cause  would  have  worn  a 
show  of  legality.  At  present  it  was  im- 
possible to  reconcile  his  Declaration  with 
the  principles  of  the  constitution.  It  was 
clear  that  either  Monmouth  or  his  uncle 
was  rightful  King.  Monmouth  did  not  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  himself  the  rightful  King, 
and  yet  denied  that  his  uncle  was  so. 
Those  who  fought  for  James  fought  for  the 
only  person  who  ventured  to  claim  the 
throne,  and  were  therefore  clearly  in  their 
duty,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
Those  who  fought  for  Monmouth  fought 
for  some  unknown  polity,  which  was  to  lie 
set  lip  by  a convention  not  yet  in  existence. 
None  could  wonder  that  men  of  high  rank 
and  ample  fortune  stood  aloof  from  an  en- 
terprise which  threatened  with  destruction 
that  system  in  the  permanence  of  which 
they  were  deeply  interested.  If  the  Duke 
would  assert  his  legitimacy  and  assume  the 
crown,  he  would  at  once  remove  this  objec- 
tion The  question  would  cease  to  be  a 
question  between  the  old  constitution  and  a 
new  constitution.  It  would  be  merely  a 
question  of  hereditary  right  between  two 
princes. 

On  such  grounds  as  these  Ferguson,  al- 
most immediately  after  the  landing,  had 
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earnestly  pressed  the  Duke  to  proclaim  him- 
self King;  and  Grey  was  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. Monmouth  had  been  very  willing  to 
Lake  this  advice;  but  Wade  and  other  re- 
publicans had  been  refractory:  and  their 
chief,  with  his  usual  pliability,  had  yielded 
to  their  arguments.  At  Taunton  the  sub- 
ject was  revived.  Monmouth  talked  in  pri- 
vate with  the  dissentients,  assured  them 
that  he  saw  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the 
support  of  any  portion  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  succeeded  in  extorting  their  reluctant 
consent.  On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth 
of  June  he  was  proclaimed  in  the  market 
lace  of  Taunton.  His  followers  repeated 
is  new  title  with  affectionate  delight.  But, 
as  some  confusion  might  have  arisen  if  he 
had  been  called  King  .lames  the  Second, 
they  commonly  used  the  strange  appella- 
tion of  King  Monmouth;  and  by  this  name 
their  unhappy  favourite  was  often  mention- 
ed in  the  western  counties,  within  the  me- 
mory of  persons  still  living. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  had 
assumed  the  regal  title,  he  put  forth  seve- 
ral proclamations  headed  with  his  sign  ma- 
nual. By  one  of  these  he  set  a price  on 
the  head  of  his  rival.  Another  declared 
the  Parliament  then  sitting  at  Westminster 
an  unlawful  assembly,  and  commanded  the 
members  to  disperse.  The  third  forbade 
the  people  to  pay  taxes  to  the  usurper. 
The  fourth  pronounced  Albemarle  a traitor. 

Albemarle  transmitted  these  proclama- 
tions to  London  merely  as  specimens  of 
folly  and  impertinence.  They  produced  no 
effect,  except  wonder  and  contempt;  nor 
had  Monmouth  any  reason  to  think  that 
the  assumption  of  royalty  had  improved 
his  position.  Only  a week  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  solemnly  bound  himself  not 
to  take  the  crown  till  a free  Parliament 
should  have  acknowledged  his  rights.  By 
breaking  that  engagement  he  bad  incurred 
the  imputation  of  levity,  if  not  of  perfidy. 
The  class  which  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate 
still  stood  aloof.  The  reasons  which  pre- 
vented the  great  Whig  lords  and  gentlemen 
recognising  him  as  their  King  were  at  least 
as  strong  as  those  which  had  prevented 
them  from  rallying  round  him  as  their  Cap- 
tain General.  They  disliked  indeed  the 
erson,  the  religion,  and  the  politics  of 
ames.  But  James  was  no  longer  young. 
His  eldest  daughter  was  justly  popular. 
She  was  attached  to  the  reformed  faith. 
She  was  married  to  a prince  who  was  the 
hereditary  chief  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
Continent , to  a prince  who  had  been  bred 
in  a republic,  and  whose  sentiments  were 
supposed  to  be  such  as  became  a constitu- 


tional King.  Was  it  wise  to  incur  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  for  the  mere  chance  of 
being  able  to  effect  immediately  what  na- 
ture would,  without  bloodshed,  without  auy 
violation  of  law,  effect,  in  all  probability; 
before  many  years  should  have  expired? 

It  was  not  only  by  the  inaction  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy  that  the  invaders  were 
disappointed.  The  wealth  and  power  of 
London  had  sufficed  in  the  preceding  gene- 
ration, and  might  again  suffice,  to  turn  the 
scale  in  a civil  conflict.  The  Londoners 
had  formerly  given  many  proofs  of  their 
hatred  of  Popery  and  of  their  affection  for 
the  Protestant  Duke.  He  had  too  readily 
believed  that,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  there 
would  be  a rising  in  the  capital.  But,  though 
advices  came  down  to  him  that  many 
thousands  of  the  citizens  had  been  enrolled 
as  volunteers  for  the  good  cause,  nothing 
was  done.  The  plain  truth  was  that  the 
agitators  who  had  urged  him  to  invade 
England,  who  had  promised  to  rise  on  the 
first  signal,  and  who  had  perhaps  imagined, 
while  the  danger  was  remote,  that  they 
should  have  the  courage  to  keep  their 
promise,  lost  heart  when  the  critical  time  drew 
near. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which 
Monmouth  had  assumed  the  regal  title  he 
marched  from  Taunton  to  Bridgewater. 
His  own  spirits,  it  was  remarked,  were  not 
high.  The  acclamations  of  the  devoted 
thousands  who  surrounded  him  wherever 
he  turned  could  not  dispel  the  gloom  which 
sate  on  his  brow.  Those  who  had  seen 
him  during  his  progress  through  Somerset- 
shire five  years  before  could  not  now  ob- 
serve without  pity  the  traces  of  distress  and 
anxiety  on  those  soft  and  pleasing  features 
which  had  won  so  many  hearts. 

It  was  proposed  to  enter  Wiltshire.  Per- 
sons who  professed  to  know  that  county 
well  assured  the  Duke  that  he  would  be 
joined  there  by  such  strong  reinforcements 
as  would  make  it  safe  for  him  to  give  battle. 

He  took  this  advice,  and  turned  towards 
Wiltshire.  He  first  summoned  Bath.  But 
Bath  was  strongly  garrisoned  for  the  King: 
and  Fcversham  was  fast  approaching.  The 
rebels,  therefore,  made  no  attempt  on  the 
walls,  but  hastened  to  Philip's  Norton, 
where  they  halted  on  the  evening  of  the 
twentr-6ixth  of  June. 

Fcversham  followed  them  thither.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-seventh  they 
were  alarmed  by  tidings  that  he  was  close 
at  hand.  They  got  into  order,  and  lined 
the  hedges  leading  to  the  town. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  royal  army 
soon  appeared.  It  consisted  of  about  live 
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nunilred  men,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  a youth  of  bold  spirit  and  rough 
manners,  who  was  probably  eager  to  show 
that  be  had  no  share  in  the  disloyal  schemes 
of  his  half  brother.  Grafton  soon  found 
himself  in  a deep  lane  with  fences  on  both 
sides  of  him,  from  which  a galling  fire  of 
musketry  was  kept  up.  Still  he  pushed 
boldly  on  till  be  came  to  the  entrance  of 
Philip’s  Norton.  There  his  way  was  crossed 
by  a barricade,  from  which  a third  fire 
met  him  full  in  front.  His  men  now  lost 
heart,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  back. 
Before  they  got  out  of  the  lane  more  than 
a hundred  of  them  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.  Grafton’s  retreat  was  intercepted 
bv  some  of  the  rebel  cavalry:  but  he  cut 
his  way  gallantly  through  them,  and  came 
off  safe. 

The  advanced  guard,  thus  repulsed,  fell 
back  on.  the  main  body  of  the  royal  forces. 
The  two  armies  were  now  face  to  face ; 
ami  a few  shots  were  exchanged  that  did 
little  or  no  execution.  Neither  side  was 
impatient  to  come  to  action.  Fevcrsham 
did  not  wish  to  fight  till  his  artillery  came 
up,  and  fell  back  to  Bradford.  Monmouth, 
as  soon  as  the  night  closed  in,  quitted  hiB 
osition,  marched  southward,  and  by  day- 
reak  arrived  at  Frame,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  reinforcements. 

Frame  was  as  zealous  in  his  cause  as 
either  Taunton  or  Bridgewater,  but  could 
do  nothing  to  serve  him.  There  had  been 
a rising  a lew  days  before;  and  Monmouth's 
Declaration  had  been  posted  up  in  the 
market  place.  But  the  news  of  this  move- 
ment had  been  carried  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  lay  at  no  great  distance  with  the 
Wiltshire  militia.  lie  had  instantly  marched 
to  Frame,  had  routed  a mob  of  rustics  who, 
with  scythes  and  pitchforks,  attempted  to 
oppose  him,  had  entered  the  town  and  had 
disarmed  the  inhabitants.  No  weapons, 
therefore,  were  left  there;  nor  was  Mon- 
mouth able  to  furnish  any. 

The  rebel  army  was  in  evil  case.  The 
march  of  the  preceding  night  had  been 
wearisome.  The  rain  had  fallen  in  torrents; 
and  the  roads  bad  been  mere  quagmires. 
Nothing  was  heard  of  the  promised  suc- 
cours from  Wiltshire.  One  messenger 
brought  news  that  Argyle’s  forces  bad  been 
dispersed  in  Scotland.  Another  reported 
that  Fevershara,  having  been  joined  by  his 
artillery,  was  about  to  advance.  Monmouth 
understood  war  too  well  not  to  know  that 
bis  followers,  with  all  their  courage  and 
all  their  zeal,  were  no  match  for  regular 
soldiers.  He  had  till  lately  flattered  nim- 
self  with  the  hope  that  some  of  those  regi- 


ments which  be  had  formerly  commanded 
would  pass  over  to  his  standard:  but  that 
hope  he  was  now  compelled  to  relinquish. 
His  heart  failed  him.  He  could  scarcely 
muster  firmness  enough  to  give  orders.  In 
his  misery  ho  complained  bitterly  of  the 
evil  counsellors  who  had  induced  him  to 
quit  his  happy  retreat  in  Brabant.  Against 
Wildman  in  particular  ho  broke  forth  into 
violent  imprecations.  And  now  an  igno- 
minious thought  rose  in  his  weak  and  agi- 
tated mind.  He  would  leave  to  the  mercy 
of  the  government  the  thousands  who  had, 
at  his  call  and  for  his  sake,  abandoned  their 
quiet  fields  and  dwellings.  He  would  steal 
away  with  his  chief  officers,  would  gain 
some  seaport  before  his  flight  was  suspect- 
ed, would  escape  to  the  Continent,  and 
would  forget  his  ambition  and  his  shame 
in  the  arms  of  Lady  Wentworth.  He 
seriously  discussed  this  scheme  with  liis 
leading  advisers.  Some  of  them,  trembling 
for  their  necks,  listened  to  it  with  appro- 
bation: but  Grey,  who,  by  the  admission 
of  his  detractors,  was  intrepid  everywhere 
except  when  swords  were  clashing  and 

§uns  going  off  around  him,  opposed  the 
astardly  proposition  with  great  ardour, 
and  implored  the  Duke  to  face  every  danger 
rather  than  requite  with  ingratitude  and 
treachery  the  devoted  attachment  of  the 
Western  peasantry. 

The  scheme  of  flight  was  abandoned: 
but  it  was  not  now  easy  to  form  any  plan 
for  a campaign.  To  advance  towards  Lon- 
don would  nave  been  madness;  for  the 
road  lay  right  across  Salisbury  Plain ; and 
on  that  vast  open  space  regular  troops, 
and  above  all  regular  cavalry,  would  have 
acted  with  every  advantage  against  un- 
disciplined men.  At  this  juncture  a report 
reached  the  camp  that  the  rustics  of  the 
marshes  near  Axbridge  had  risen  in  defence 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  had  armed  them- 
selves with  flails,  bludgeons,  and  pitchforks, 
and  were  assembling  by  thousands  at  Bridge- 
water.  Monmouth  determined  to  return 
thither,  and  to  strengthen  himself  with  these 
new  allies. 

The  rebels  accordingly  proceeded  to  Wells, 
and  arrived  there  in  no  amiable  temper. 
They  were,  with  few  exceptions,  hostile  to 
Prelacy;  and  they  showed  their  hostility  in 
a way  very  little  to  their  honour.  They 
not  only  tore  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the 
magnificent  Cathedral  to  make  bullets,  an 
act  for  which  they  might  fairly  plead  the 
necessities  of  war,  but  wantonly  defaced 
the  ornaments  of  the  building.  Grey  with 
difficulty  preserved  the  altar  from  the  in- 
sults of  some  ruffians  who  wished  to  carouse 
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round  it,  by  taking  his  stand  before  it  with 
his  sword  drawn. 

On  Thursday,  the  second  of  July,  Mon- 
mouth again  entered  Bridgewater,  in  circum- 
stances lar  less  cheering  than  tkusc  in  which 
he  had  marched  thence  ten  days  before. 
The  reinforcement  which  ho  found  there 
was  inconsiderable.  The  royal  army  was 
close  upon  him.  At  one  moment  he  thought 
of  fortifying  tho  town;  and  hundreds  of  la- 
bourers wero  summoned  to  dig  trenches 
and  throw  up  mounds.  Then  Ids  mind 
recurred  to  the  plan  of  marching  into  Che- 
shire, a plan  which  he  had  rejected  as  im- 
practicable when  he  was  at  Keynshain,  and 
which  assuredly  was  not  more  practicable 
now  that  he  was  at  Bridgewater. 

While  he  was  thus  wavering  between 
projects  equally  hopeless,  the  King's  forces 
came  in  sight.  They  consisted  of  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  regular  troops, 
and  of  about  fiitcen  hundred  of  the  Wilt- 
shire militia.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  fifth  of  July,  they  left  Sotner- 
ton,  and  pitched  their  tents  that  day  about 
three  miles  from  Bridgewater,  on  the  plain 
of  Sedgemoor. 

Monmouth,  having  observed  tho  disposi- 
tion of  the  royal  forces,  and  having  been 
apprised  of  tho  state  in  which  they  were, 
conceived  that  a night  attack  might  be  at- 
tended with  success.  Ho  resolved  to  run 
the  hazard,  and  preparations  were  instantly 
made 

It  was  Sunday;  and  his  followers,  who 
had,  for  the  most  part,  been  brought  up 
after  the  Puritan  fashion,  passed  a great 
part  of  the  day  in  religious  exercises.  The 
Castle  Field,  in  which  tho  army  was  en- 
camped, presented  a spectacle  suen  as,  since 
the  disbanding  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  Eng- 
land had  never  scon.  The  dissenting  preach- 
ers who  had  taken  arms  against  Popery, 
and  some  of  whom  had  probably  fouglit  in 
the  great  civil  war,  prayed  und  preached  in 
red  coats  and  huge  jackboots,  with  swords 
by  their  sides.  Ferguson  was  one  of  those 
who  harangued,  lie  took  for  his  text  the 
awful  imprecation  by  which  the  Israelites 
who  dwelt  beyond  Jordan  cleared  themselves 
from  the  charge  ignorantly  brought  against 
them  by  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  ‘The  Lord  God  of  Gods,  the 
Lord  God  of  Gods,  he  knoweth:  and  Israel 
he  shall  know.  If  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if 
in  transgression  against  the  Lord , save  us 
not  this  day.’ 

The  clock  struck  eleven;  and  the  Duke 
with  his  body  guard  rode  out  of  the  Castle. 
He  was  not  in  tho  frame  of  mind  which 
befits  one  who  is  about  to  strike  a decisive 


blow.  The  very  children  who  pressed  to 
see  him  pass  observed,  and  long  remembered 
that  his  look  was  sad  and  full  of  evil  au- 
gury. • His  army  marched  hv  a circuitous 
path,  near  six  miles  in  length,  towards  the 
royal  encampment  on  Sedgemoor.  Part  of 
tho  route  is  to  this  day  called  War  Lane 
The  foot  were  led  by  Monmouth  himself. 
The  horse  were  confided  to  Grey,  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  some  who  remember- 
ed the  mishap  at  Bridport.  Orders  were 
given  that  strict  silence  should  be  preserved, 
that  no  drum  should  be  beaten,  and  no  shot 
fired.  The  word  by  which  the  insurgents 
were  to  recognise  one  another  in  the  dark- 
ness was  Soho.  It  had  doubtless  been  se- 
lected in  allusion  to  Soho  Fields  in  London, 
where  their  leader’s  palace  stood. 

At  about  ono  in  the  morning  of  Monday 
the  sixth  of  July,  the.  rebels  were  on  the 
open  moor.  But  between  them  and  the 
enemy  lay  three  broad  rhinea  filled  with 
water  and  soft  mud.  Two  of  these,  called 
the  Black  Pitch  and  the  Langmoor  Ilhine, 
Monmouth  knew  that  he  must  pass.  But. 
strange  to  say,  the  existence  of  a trench, 
called  the  Busscx  Rhine,  which  immediately 
covered  the  royal  encampment,  had  not  been 
mentioned  to  him  by  any  of  his  scouts. 

The  wains  which  earned  the  ammunition 
remained  at  the  entrance  of  the  moor.  The 
horse  and  foot  in  a long  narrow  column, 
passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a causeway. 
There  wan  n similar  causeway  across  the 
Langmoor  Rhine:  but  the  guide,  in  the  fog, 
missed  his  way.  There  was  some  delay 
and  some  tumult  before  the  error  could  be 
rectified.  At  length  the  passage  was  effect- 
ed: but,  in  the  confusion,  a pistol  went  off. 
Some  men  of  the  Horse  Guards,  who  were 
on  watch,  heard  the  report,  and  perceived 
that  a great  multitude  was  advancing  through 
the  mist.  Titty  fired  their  carbines,  nnd 
galloped  off  in  different  directions  to  gire 
the  alarm.  Some  hastened  to  Weston  Zoy- 
land,  where  the  cavalry  lay.  One  trooper 
spurred  to  the  encampment  of  the  infantry, 
and  cried  out  vehemently  that  the  enemy 
was  at  band.  The  drums  of  Dumbarton’s 
regiment  beat  to  arms ; and  the  men  got 
fast  into  their  ranks.  It  was  time;  for 
Monmouth  was  already  drawing  up  bis  army 
for  action.  He  ordered  Grcv  to  lead  the 
wav  with  the  cavalry,  and  followed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  infantry.  Grey  pushed 
on  till  his  progress  was  unexpectedly  arrest- 
ed by  the  Busscx  Rhine.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ditch  the  King's  foot  were 
hastily  forming  in  order  of  battle. 

•For  whom  arc  you?’  called  out  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Foot  Guards.  ‘For  the  King,' 
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replied  a voice  from  ibe  ranks  of  the  rebel  | 
cavalry.  ‘For  which  King?’  was  then  de- 
manded. The  answer  was  a shout  of ‘King 
Monmouth,’  mingled  with  the  war  cry,  which 
forty  years  before  had  been  inscribed  on 
the  colours  of  the  parliamentary  regiments, 
‘God  with  us.’  The  royal  troops  instantly 
fired  such  a volley  of  musketry  ns  sent  the 
rebel  horse  flying  in  all  directions.  The 
world  agreed  to  ascribe  this  ignominious 
rout  to  Grey’s  pusillanimity.  Yet  it  is  by 
no  mean*  clear  that  Churchill  would  have 
succeeded  better  at  the  head  of  men  who 
had  never  before  handled  arms  on  horseback, 
and  whose  horses  were  unused,  not  only  to 
stand  fire,  but  to  obey  the  rein. 

A few  minutes  after  the  Duke’s  horse 
had  dispersed  themselves  over  the  moor, 
his  infantry  came  up  running  fast,  and 
guided  through  the  gloom  by  the  lighted 
matches  of  Dumbarton’s  regiment. 

Monmouth  was  startled  by  finding  that 
a broad  and  profound  trench  lay  between 
him  and  the  camp  which  he  had  hoped  to 
surprise.  The  insurgents  halted  on  the 
edge  of  the  rhine,  and  fired.  Part  of  the 
royal  infantry  on  the  opposite  bank  return- 
ed the  fire.  During  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  the  roar  of  the  musketry  was  inces- 
sant. The  Somersetshire  peasants  behaved 
themselves  as  if  they  bad  been  veteran  sol- 
diers, save  only  that  they  levelled  their 
pieces  too  high.  . 

But  now  the  other  divisions  of  the  royal 
army  were  in  motion.  The  Life  Guards 
and  Blues  came  pricking  fast  from  Weston 
Zoyland,  and  scattered  in  an  instant  some 
of  G rev’s  horse,  who  had  attempted  to  rally. 
The  fugitives  spread  a panic  among  their 
comrades  in  the  rear,  who  had  charge  of 
the  ammunition.  The  waggoners  drove  off 
at  full  speed,  and  never  stopped  till  they 
were  many  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Monmouth  had  hitherto  done  his  part  like 
a stout  and  able  warrior.  He  had  been 
seen  on  foot,  pike  in  hand,,  encouraging 
his  infantry  by  voice  and  by  example.  But 
he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  military 
affairs  not  to  know  that  all  was  over.  His 
men  had  lost  the  advantage  which  surprise 
and  darkness  had  given  them.  They  were 
deserted  by  the  horse  and  by  the  ammuni- 
tion waggons.  The  King's  forces  were  now 
united  and  in  good  order.  Feversham  had 
been  awakened  by  the  firing,  had  got  out 
of  bed,  had  adjusted  his  cravat,  had  looked 
at  himself  well  in  the  glass , and  had  come 
to  see  what  his  men  were  doing.  Mean- 
while, what  was  of  much  more  importance, 
Churchill  had  rapidly  made  an  entirely  new 
disposition  of  the  royal  infantry.  The  day  , 


I was  about  to  break.  The  event  of  a con- 
flict on  an  open  plain,  by  broad  sunlight, 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Yet  Monmouth 
should  have  felt  that  it  was  not  for  him  to 
fly,  while  thousands  whom  affection  for  him 
had  hurried  to  destruction  were  still  fighting 
manfully  in  his  cause.  But  vain  hopes  and 
the  intense  love  of  life  prevailed.  He  saw 
that  if  he  tarried  the  royal  cavalry  would 
soon  intercept  his  retreat.  He  mounted  and 
rode  from  the  field. 

Yet  his  foot,  though  deserted,  made  a 
gallant  stand.  The  Life  Guards  attacked 
them  on  the  right,  the  Blues  on  the  left: 
but  the  Somersetshire  clowns,  with  their 
scythes  and  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets, 
faced  the  royal  horse  like  old  soldiers.  O- 
gkthorpe  made  a vigorous  attempt  to  break 
them  and  was  manfully  repulsed.  Sarsfield, 
a brave  Irish  officer,  whose  name  afterwards 
obtained  a melancholy  celebrity,  charged  on 
the  other  flank.  His  men  were  beaten  back. 
He  was  himself  struck  to  the  ground , and 
lav  for  a time  as  one  dead.  But  the  struggle 
of  the  hardy  rustics  could  not  last.  Their 
owder  and  ball  wore  spent.  Cries  were 
eard  of  ‘Ammunition  1 for  God's  sake  am- 
munition!' But  no  ammunition  was  at  hand. 
And  now  the  King's  artillery  came  up.  The 
cannon,  though  ill  served,  brought  the  en- 
gagement to  a speedy  close.  The  pikes  of 
the  rebel  battalions  hegan  to  shake;  the 
ranks  broke;  the  King’s  cavalry  charged 
again,  and  bore  down  everything  before 
them;  the  King’s  infantry  came  pouring 
across  the  ditch.  Kven  in  that  extremity 
the  Mendip  miners  stood  bravely  to  their 
arms,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly.  But  the 
rout  was  in  a few  minutes  complete.  Three 
hundred  of  the  soldiers  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.  Of  the  rebels  more  than  a thou- 
sand lay  dead  on  the  moor. 

So  ended  the  last  fight,  deserving  the 
name  of  battle,  that  has  been  fought  on 
English  ground.  The  impression  left  on 
the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
was  deep  and  lasting.  That  impression, 
indeed,  has  been  frequently  renewed.  For 
even  in  our  own  time  the  plough  and  the 
spade  have  not  seldom  turned  up  ghastly 
memorials  of  the  slaughter,  skulls,  and  thigh- 
bones, and  strange  weapons  made  out  of 
implements  of  husbandry.  Old  peasants 
related  very  recently  that , in  their  child- 
hood, they  were  accustomed  to  play  on  the 
moor  at  the  fight  between  King  James’s 
men  and  King  Monmouth’s  men,  and  that 
King  Monmouth’s  men  always  raised  the 
cry  of  Soho. 

What  seems  most  extraordinary  in  the 
battle  of  Sedgcmoor  is  that  the  event  should 
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have  been  for  a moment  doubtful,  and  that 
the  rebels  should  have  resisted  so  long. 
That  five  or  six  thousand  colliers  and 
ploughmen  should  contend  during  an  hour 
with  half  that  number  of  regular  cavalry 
and  infantry  would  now  be  thought  a 
miracle.  Our  wonder  will,  perhaps,  be  di- 
minished when  we  remember  that,  in  the 
time  of  James  the  Second,  the  discipline  of 
the  regular  army  was  extremely  lax,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peasantry  were 
accustomed  to  serve  in  the  militia  The 
difference,  therefore,  between  a regiment  of 
the  foot  guards  and  a regiment  of  clowns 
just  enrolled,  though  doubtless  consider- 
able, was  by  no  means  what  it  now  is. 
Monmouth  did  not  lead  a mere  mob  to  at- 
tack good  soldiers.  For  his  followers  were 
not  altogether  without  a tincture  of  soldier- 
ship; and  Fcvcrsham's  troops,  when  com- 
pared with  English  troops  of  our  time, 
might  almost  be  called  a mob. 

It  was  four  o'clock:  the  sun  was  rising; 
and  the  routed  army  came  pouring  into  the 
streets  of  Bridgewater.  The  uproar,  the 
blood,  the  gashes,  the  ghastly  figures  which 
sank  down  and  never  rose  again,  spread 
horror  and  dismay  through  the  town.  The 
pursuers,  too,  were  close  behind.  Those 
inhabitants  who  had  favoured  the  insurrec- 
tion expected  sack  and  massacre,  and  im- 
plored the  protection  of  their  neighbours 
who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
or  had  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
Tory  politics;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by 
the  bitterest  of  Whig  historians  that  this 
protection  was  kindly  and  generously  given. 

During  that  day  the  conquerors  contin- 
ued to  chase  the  fugitives.  The  neighbour- 
ing villagers  long  remembered  with  what  a 
clatter  of  horsehoofs  and  what  a storm  of 
curses  the  whirlwind  of  cavalry  swept  by. 
Before  evening  five  hundred  prisoners  had 
been  crowded  into  the  parish  church  of 
•Weston  Zoyland.  Eighty  of  them  were 
wounded;  and  five  expired  within  tho  con- 
secrated walls.  Great  numbers  of  labourers 
were  impressed  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
the  slain.  A few,  who  were  notoriously 
partial  to  the  vanquished  side,  were  set 
apart  for  the  hideous  office  of  quartering 
the  captives.  The  tithing  men  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  were  busied  in  setting  up 
gibbets  and  providing  chains.  All  this  while 
the  bells  of  Weston  Zoyland  and  Chedzoy 
rang  joyously,  and  the  soldiers  sang  and 
rioted  on  the  moor  amidst  the  corpses.  For 
the  fanners  of  the  neighbourhood  had  made 
haste,  as  soon  as  the  event  of  the  fight  was 
known,  to  send  hogsheads  of  their  best  cider 
as  peace  offerings  to  the  victors. 


i Feversham  passed  for  a good-natured  man 
but  he  was  a foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  laws 
and  careless  of  the  feelings  of  the  English. 

' He  was  accustomed  to  the  military  license 
of  France , and  had  learned  from  his  great 
kinsman,  the  conqueror  of  the  Palatinate, 
not  indeed  how  to  conquer,  but  how  to  de- 
vastate. A considerable  number  of  prisoners 
were  immediately  selected  for  execution. 
The  next  day  a long  line  of  gibbets  ap- 
peared on  the  road  leading  from  Bridgewater 
to  Weston  Zoyland.  On  each  gibbet  a pris- 
oner was  suspended.  Four  of  the  sufferers 
were  left  to  rot  in  irons. 

Meanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied  by 
Grey,  by  Buysc,  and  by  a few  other  friends, 
was  flying  from  the  field  of  battle.  At 
Chedzoy  ho  stopped  a moment  to  mount  a 
fresh  horse  nnd  to  hide  his  blue  riband  and 
his  George.  He  then  hastened  toward* 
the  Bristol  Channel.  From  the  rising  ground 
on  tho  north  of  the  field  of  battle  he  saw 
the  flash  and  the  smoke  of  the  last  volley 
fired  by  his  deserted  followers.  Before  six 
o'clock  he  was  twenty  miles  from  Sedge- 
moor.  Some  of  his  companions  advised 
him  to  cross  the  water,  anil  to  seek  refuge 
in  Wales;  and  this  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  his  wisest  course,  lie  would  hare 
been  in  Wales  long  before  the  news  of  bis 
defeat  waa  known  there ; and,  in  a country 
so  wild  and  so  remote  from  the  seat  of 
government,  he  might  have  remained  long 
undiscovered.  He  determined,  however,  to 
push  for  Hampshire,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  lurk  in  the  cabins  of  deer  stealer? 
among  tho  oaks  of  the  New  Forest,  till 
means  of  conveyance  to  the  Continent  could 
be  procured.  He  therefore,  with  Grey  and 
the  German,  turned  to  the  south  east.  But 
the  way  was  beset  with  dangers.  The  three 
fugitives  had  to  traverse  a country  in  which 
every  one  already  knew  the  event  of  the 
battle,  and  in  which  no  traveller  of  suspi- 
cious appearance  could  escape  a close  scru- 
tiny. They  rode  on  all  day,  shunning  towns 
and  villages.  Nor  was  this  so  difficult  as 
it  may  now  appear.  For  men  then  living 
could  remember  the  time  when  the  wild 
deer  ranged  freely  through  a succession  of 
forests  from  the  banka  of  the  Avon  in  Wilt- 
shire to  the  southern  coast  of  Hampshire. 
At  length,  on  Cranbourne  Chase,  the  strength 
of  the  horses  failed.  They  were  therefore 
turned  loose.  The  bridles  and  saddles  were 
concealed.  Monmouth  and  his  friends  pro- 
cured rustic  attire,  disguised  themselves,  and 
proceeded  on  foot  towards  the  New  Forest. 
They  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air:  but 
before  morning  they  were  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  toils.  Lord  Luiuley,  who  lay 
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at  Ringwood  with  a strong  body  of  the 
Sussex  militia , had  sent  forth  parties  in 
every  direction.  Sir  William  Portman,  with 
the  Somerset  militia,  had  formed  a chain  of 
posts  from  the  sea  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Dorset.  At  five  in  the  morning  of  the 
seventh,  Grey,  who  had  wandered  from  his 
friends,  was  seized  by  two  of  the  Sussex 
scouts.  Ho  submitted  to  his  fate  with  the 


calmness  of  one  to  whom  suspense  was 
more  intolerable  than  despair.  'Since  we 
landed,’  he  said,  'I  have  not  had  one  com- 
fortable meal  or  one  quiet  night.’  It  could 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  chief  rebel  was 
not  far  off.  The  pursuers  redoubled  their 
vigilance  and  activity.  The  cottages  scat- 
tered over  the  heathy  country  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Dorsetshire  anil  Hampshire  were 
strictly  examined  by  Lumley;  and  the  clown 
with  whom  Monmouth  had  changed  clothes 
was  discovered.  Portman  came  with  a strong 
body  of  horse  and  foot  to  assist  in  the 
search.  Attention  was  soon  drawn  to  a 
place  well  fitted  to  shelter  fugitives.  It 
was  an  extensive  tract  of  land  separated  by 
an  inclosure  from  the  open  country , and 
divided  by  numerous  hedges  into  small 
fields.  In  some  of  these  fields  the  rye,  the 
pease , and  the  oats  were  high  enough  to 
conceal  a man.  Others  were  overgrown 


with  fern  and  brambles.  A poor  woman 
reported  that  she  had  seen  two  strangers 
lurking  in  this  covert.  The  near  prospect 
of  reward  animated  the  zeal  of  the  troops. 
It  was  agreed  that  every  man  who  did  his 
duty  in  the  search  should  have  a share  of 
the  promised  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
outer  fence  was  strictly  guarded:  the  space 
within  wus  examined  with  indefatigable  di- 
ligence ; and  several  dogs  of  quick  scent 
were  turned  out  among  the  bushes.  The 
day  closed  before  the  work  could  be  com- 
pleted: but  careful  watch  was  kept  nil  night. 
Thirty  times  the  fugitives  ventured  to  look 
through  the  outer  hedge:  but  everywhere 
they  found  a sentinel  on  the  alert : once 
they  were  seen  and  fired  at;  they  then  se- 
parated and  concealed  themselves  m different 
hiding  places. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  search 
recommenced,  and  Buyse  was  found.  He 
owned  that  ho  had  parted  from  the  Dake 
only  a few  hours  before.  The  com  and 
copsewood  were  now  beaten  with  more  Care 
than  ever.  At  length  a gaunt  figure  was 
discovered  hidden  in  a ditch.  The  pursuers 
sprang  on  their  prey.  Some  of  them  were 
aoout  to  fire : but  Portman  forbade  all  vio- 


grcatly,  and  was  unable  to  speak.  Even 
those  who  bad  often  seen  him  were  at  first 
in  doubt  whether  this  were  truly  the  brilliant 
and  graceful  Monmouth.  His  poekets  were 
searched  by  Portman,  and  in  them  were 
found,  among  some  raw  pease  gathered  in 
the  rage  of  hunger,  a watch,  a purse  of 
gold,  a small  treatise  on  fortification,  an 
album  filled  with  songs,  receipts,  prayers, 
and  charms , and  tbe  George  with  which, 
many  years  before.  King  Charles  the  Second 
had  decorated  his  favourite  son.  Messengers 
were  instantly  despatched  to  Whitehall  with 
the  good  news,  and  with  the  George  as  a 
token  that  the  nows  was  true.  Tbe  prisoner 
was  conveyed  under  a strong  guard  to 
Kingwood. 

And  all  was  lost;  and  nothing  remained 
but  that  he  should  prepare  to  meet  death  as 
became  one  who  bad  thought  himself  not 
unworthy  to  wear  the  crown  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  of  the  hero  of  Crcssy  and  of  the 
hero  of  Agincourt.  Tbe  captive  might 
easily  have  called  to  mind  other  domestic 
examples,  still  better  suited  to  his  condition. 
Within  a hundred  years,  two  sovereigns 
whose'  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  one  of  them 
a delicate  woman , had  been  placed  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  he  now  stood. 
They  had  shown,  in  the  prison  and  on  the 
scaffold,  virtue  of  which,  in  the  season  of 
prosperity,  they  had  seemed  incapable,  and 
had  naif  redeemed  great  crimes  and  errors 
by  enduring  with  Christian  mcekhess  and 
princely  dignity  all  that  victorious  enemies 
could  inflict.  Of  cowardice  Monmouth  had 
never  been  accused ; and,  even  had  be  been 
wanting  in  constitutional  courage,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  defect  would 
bo  supplied  by  pride  and  by  despair.  The 
eyes  of  the -whole  world  were  upon  him. 
The  latest  generations  would  know  how,  in 
that  extremity,  he  bad  borne  himself.  To 
the  brave  peasants  of  the  West  he  owed  it 
to  show  that  they  bad  not  poured  forth 
their  blood  for  a leader  unworthy  of  their 
attachment  To  her  who  had  sacrificed 
everything  for  his  sake  ho  owed  it  so  to 
bear  himself  that  , though  she  might  weep 
for  him,  she  should  not  blush  for  him.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  lament  and  supplicate. 
His  reason,  too,  should  have  told  him  that 
lamentation  and  supplication  would  be  un- 
availing. He  had  done  that  which  could 
never  be  forgiven.  He  was  in  the  grasp 
of  one  who  never  forgave. 

But  the  fortitude  of  Monmouth  was  not 


lence.  The  prisoner’s  dress  was  that  of  a that  highest  sort  of  fortitude  which  is  de- 
shepherd;  his  beard,  prematurely  grey,  was  rived  from  reflection  and  from  self-respect; 
of  several  days’  growth.  He  trembled  nor  had  nature  given  him  one  of  those  stout 
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hearts  from  which  neither  adversity  nor  peril 
can  extort  any  sign  of  weakness.  Ilis  cour- 
age rose  and  fell  with  his  animal  spirits. 
It  was  sustained  on  the  field  of  battle  by 
the  excitement  of  action,  by  the  hope  of 
victory,  by  the  strange  influence  of  sympathy. 
All  such  aids  were  now  taken  away.  The 
spoiled  darling  of  the  court  and  of  the  po- 
pulace, accustomed  to  be  loved  and  wor- 
shipped wherever  he  appeared,  was  now 
surrounded  by  stern  gaolers  in  whose  eyes 
he  read  his  doom.  Yet  a few  hours  of 
gloomy  seclusion,  and  he  must  die  a vio- 
lent and  shameful  death.  His  heart  sank 
within  him.  Life  seemed  to  be  worth  pur- 
chitsing by  any  humiliation ; nor  could  his 
mind,  always  feeble,  and  now  distracted  by 
terror,  perceive  that  humiliation  must  de- 
grade, but  could  not  save  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Ringwood  he 
wrote  to  the  King.  The  letter  was  that 
of  a man  whom  a craven  fear  had  made 
insensible  to  shame.  He  professed  in  ve- 
hement terms  his  remorse  for  his  treason. 
He  affirmed  that,  when  he  promised  his 
cousins  at  the  Hague  not  to  raise  troubles 
in  England,  he  had  fully  meant  to  keep  his 
word.  Unhappily  he  had  afterwards  been 
seduced  from  his  allegiance  by  some  horrid 
people  who  had  heated  his  mind  by  ca- 
lumnies and  misled  him  by'  sophistry : but 
now  he  abhorred  them:  he  abhorred  him- 
self. He  begged  in  piteous  terms  that  he 
might  be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence. 
There  was  a secret  which  he  could  not 
trust  to  paper,  a secret  which  lay  in  a single 
word,  ami  which,  if  he  spoke  that  word, 
would  secure  the  throne  against  all  danger. 
On  the  following  day  he  despatched  letters, 
imploring  the  Queen  Dowager  and  the  Lord 
Treasurer  to  intercede  in  his  behalf. 

When  it  was  known  in  London  how  he 
had  abased  himself  the  general  surprise  was 
great;  and  no  man  was  more  amazed  than 
Barillon,  who  had  resided  in  England  dur- 
ing two  bloody  proscriptions,  and  had 
seen  numerous  victims,  both  of  the  Oppo- 
sition and  of  the  Court,  submit  to  their 
fate  without  womanish  entreaties  amllamen- 
tations. 

Monmouth  and  Grey  remained  at  Iting- 
wood  two  days.  They  wore  then  carried 
up  to  London,  under  the  guard  of  a large 
body  of  regular  troops  and  militia.  In  the 
coach  with  the  Duke  was  an  officer  whose 
orders  were  to  stab  the  prisoner  if  a rescue 
were  attempted.  At  every  town  along  the 
road  the  train-hands  of  tuc  neighbourhood 
had  been  mustered  under  the  command  of 
the  principal  gentry.  The  march  lasted 
three  days,  and  terminated  at  Vtmxhull, 


where  a regiment,  commanded  by  George 
Legge,  Lord  Dartmouth,  was  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  prisoners.  They  were  put 
ou  board  of  a state  barge,  and  carried  down 
the  river  to  Whitehall  Stairs.  Lumley  and 
Portman  had  alternately  watched  the  Duke 
day  and  night  till  they  had  brought  him 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace. 

Both  the  demeanour  of  Monmouth  and 
that  of  Grey,  during  tho  journey,  filled  all 
r observers  with  surprise.  Monmouth  was 
1 altogether  unnerved.  Grey  was  not  only 
calm  but  cheerful,  talked  pleasantly  of  hor- 
ses, dogs,  and  field  sports,  and  even  made 
jocose  allusions  to  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  he  stood. 

The  King  cannot  be  blamed  for  determin- 
ing that  Monmouth  should  suffer  death. 
Every  man  who  heads  a rebellion  against 
an  established  government  stakes  his  lite 
on  the  event:  and  rebellion  was  the  small- 
est part  of  Monmouth’s  crime.  He  had 
declared  against  his  uncle  a war  without 
quarter.  In  the  manifesto  put  forth  at 
Lyme,  James  had  been  held  up  to  execra- 
tion as  an  incendiary , as  an  assassin  who 
had  strangled  one  innocent  man  and  cut 
the  throat  of  another,  and,  lastly,  as  the 
poisoner  of  his  own  brother.  To  spare  an 
enemy  who  had  not  scrupled  to  resort  to 
such  extremities  would  have  been  an  act  of 
rare,  perhaps  of  blamable  generosity.  But 
to  see  him  and  riot  to  spare  him  was  an 
outrage  on  humanity  and  decency.  This 
outrage  tho  King  resolved  to  commit.  The 
arms  of  the  prisoner  were  bound  behind 
him  with  a silKen  cord ; and , thus  secured, 
ho  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
implacable  kinsman  whom  he  hail  wronged. 

Then  Monmouth  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  crawled  to  the  King’s  feet. 
He  wept.  He  tried  to  embrace  his  uncle's 
knees  with  his  pinioned  arms.  He  begged 
for  life,  only  life  at  any  price.  He  owned 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a great  crime, 
but  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  others, 
particularly  on  Argyle,  who  would  rather 
have  put  his  legs  into  the  boots  than  have 
saved  his  own  life  by  such  baseness.  By 
the  ties  of  kindred,  by  the  memory  of  the 
late  King,  who  had  been  tho  best  and 
truest  of  brothers,  the  unhappy  man  ad- 
jured James  to  show  some  mercy.  James 
gravely  replied  that  this  repentance  was  of 
tho  latest,  that  he  was  sorry  for  tho  misery 
which  the  prisoner  had  brought  on  himself, 
but  that  the  case  was  not  one  for  lenity. 

A Declaration,  filled  with  atrocious  calum- 
nies, had  been  put  forth.  The  regal  title 
had  been  assumed.  For  treasons  so  aggra- 
vated there  could  be  no  pardon  on  this  side 
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of  the  grave.  The  poor  terrified  Duke 
vowed  that  he  had  never  wished  to  take 
the  crown,  but  bad  been  led  into  thut  fatal 
error  by  others.  As  to  the  Declaration, 
he  had  not  written  it:  he  had  not  read  it: 
he  hail  signed  it  without  looking  at  it:  it 
was  all  the  work  of  Ferguson,  that  bloody 
villain  Ferguson.  ‘Do  you  expect  me  to 
believe,'  said  dames,  with  contempt  but  too 
well  merited,  ‘that  you  set  your  hand  to  a 
paper  of  such  moment  without  knowing 
what  it  contained?'  One  depth  of  infamy 
only  remained ; and  even  to  that  the  pri- 
soner descended.  He  was  preeminently  the 
champion  of  tho  Protestant  religion.  The 
interest  of  that  religion  had  been  his  plea 
for  conspiring  against  the  government  of 
his  father,  and  for  bringing  on  his  country 
the  miseries  of  civil  war:  yet  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  hint  that  he  was  inclined  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Home.  The 
King  eagerly  offered  him  spiritual  assistance, 
but  said  nothing  of  pardon  or  respite.  ‘Is 
there  then  no  hope?’  asked  Monmouth. 
James  turned  away  in  silence.  Then  Mon- 
mouth strove  to  rally  his  courage,  rose  from 
his  knees,  and  retired  with  a firmness  which 
ho  had  not  shown  since  his  overthrow. 

Grey  was  introduced  next.  He  behaved 
with  a propriety  and  fortitude  which  moved 
even  the  stern  and  resentful  King,  frankly 
owned  himself  guilty,  made  no  excuses,  and 
did  not  once  stoop  to  ask  his  life.  Both 
the  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Tower  by 
water.  There  was  no  tumult;  but  many 
thousands  of  people,  with  anxiety  and  sor- 
row in  their  faces,  tried  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  captives.  The  Duke's  resolution 
failed  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  royal 
presence.  On  his  way  to  his  prison  he  be- 
moaned himself,  accused  his  followers,  and 
abjectly  implored  the  intercession  of  Dart- 
mouth. ‘I  know,  my  Lord,  that  you  loved 
my  father.  For  his  sake,  for  God’s  sake, 
try  if  there  be  any  room  for  mercy.’  Dart- 
mouth replied  that  the  King  had  spoken 
the  truth,  and  that  a subject  who  assumed 
the  regal  title  excluded  himself  from  all 
hope  of  pardon. 

Soon  after  Monmouth  had  been  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  he  was  informed  that  his 
wife  had,  by  the  royal  command,  been  sent 
to  see  him.  Sho  was  accompanied  by  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal.  Her  husband  received  her  very  cold- 
ly, and  addressed  almost  all  his  discourse 
to  Clarendon,  whose  intercession  he  ear- 
nestly implored.  Clarendon  held  out  no 
hopes:  and  that  same  evening  two  prelates, 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Ken,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  arrived  at  the  Tower 


with  a solemn  message  from  the  King.  It 
was  Monday  night.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing Monmouth  was  to  die. 

He  was  greatly  agitated.  The  blood  left 
his  cheeks;  and  it  was  some  time  before 
ho  could  speak.  Most  of  tho  short  time 
which  remained  to  him  he  wasted  in  vain 
attempts  to  obtain,  if  not  a pardon,  at  least 
a respite.  He  wrote  piteous  letters  to  the 
King  and  to  several  courtiers,  but  in  vain. 
.Some  Catholic  divines  were  sent  to  him 
from  court.  But  they  soon  discovered 
thut,  though  he  would  gladly  have  pur- 
chased his  life  by  renouncing  the  religion 
of  which  he  had  professed  himself  io  an 
especial  manner  the  defender,  yet,  if  he  was 
to  die,  he  would  us  soon  die  without  their 
absolution  os  with  it 

The  hour  drew  near:  all  hope  was  over; 
and  Monmouth  had  passed  from  pusillani- 
mous fear  to  the  apathy  of  despair.  His 
children  wore  brought  to  his  room  that  he 
might  take  leave  of  them,  and  were  follow- 
ed by  his  wife,  lie  spoke  to  her  kindly, 
hut  without  emotion.  Though  she  was  a 
woman  of  great  strength  of  mind,  and  had 
little  cause  to  love  him , her  misery  was 
such  that  none  of  the  bystanders  could  re- 
frain from  weeping.  He  alone  was  unmoved. 

It  was  ten  o’clock.  The  coach  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  tho  Tower  was  ready.  Mon- 
mouth requested  his  spiritual  advisers  to 
accompany  him  to  the  place  of  execution; 
and  they  consented:  but  they  told  him  that, 
in  their  judgment,  he  was  about  to  die  in 
a perilous  slate  of  mind,  and  that,  if  they 
attended  him,  if  would  be  their  duty  to  ex- 
hort him  to  the  last.  As  he  passed  along 
the  ranks  of  the  guards  ho  saluted  them 
with  a smile,  and  mounted  the  scaffold  with 
a firm  tread.  Tower  Hill  was  covered  up 
to  the  chimney  tops  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  gazers,  who,  iu  awful  silence, 
broken  only  by  sighs  and  the  noise  of  weep- 
ing, listened  lor  the  last  accents  of  tho  dar- 
ling of  the  people.  ‘I  shall  say  little,’  he 
began.  ‘I  come  here,  not  to  speak,  but  to 
die.  I die  a Protestant  of  the  Church  of 
England.’  The  Bishops  interrupted  him, 
and  told  him  that]  unless  he  acknowledged 
resistance  to  be  sinful,  he  was  no  member 
of  their  church.  AVhen  they  reminded  him 
of  tho  ruin  which  lie  bad  brought  on  bis 
brave  and  loving  followers,  of  the  blood 
which  had  been  shed,  of  the  souls  which 
had  been  sent  unprepared  to  the  great  ac- 
count, he  was  touched,  and  said,  in  a soften- 
ed voice,  ‘I  do  own  llmt.  I am  sorrv  that 
it  ever  happened.'  They  prayed  with  him 
long  and  fervently;  and  he  joined  in  their 
petitions  till  they  invoked  a blessing  on  the 
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King.  He  remained  silent  ‘Sir,’  said  one 
of  the  assistants , ‘do  you  not  pray  for  the 
King  with  usV  Monmouth  paused  some  time, 
and , after  an  internal  struggle,  exclaimed 
‘Amen.’  But  it  was  in  vaiu  that  the  pre- 
lates implored  him  to  address  to  the  soldiers 
and  to  the  people  a few  words  on  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  tho  government,  ‘I  will 
make  no  speeches,’  he  exclaimed.  ‘Only 
ten  words,  my  Lord.'  He  turned  away, 
called  his  servant,  and  put  into  the  man's 
hand  a toothpick  case,  the  last  token  of  ill 
starred  love.  ‘Give  it,'  he  said,  ‘to  that 
person.’  He  then  accosted  John  Ketch  the 
executioner,  a wretch  who  had  butchered 
many  brave  and  noble  victims,  and  whose 
name  has,  during  a century  and  a half,  been 
vulgarly  given  to  all  that  have  succeeded 
him  in  his  odious  office.  ‘Here,’  said  the 
Duke,  ‘are  six  gnineas  for  you.  Do  not 
hack  me  as  you  did  my  Lord  Russell.  I 
have  heard  that  you  struck  him  three  or 
four  times.  My  servant  will  give  you  some 
more  gold  if  you  do  the  work  well.’  He 
then  undressed,  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe, 
expressed  some  fear  that  it  was  not  sharp 
enough , and  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 
The  divines  in  the  meantime  continued  to 
ejaculate  with  great  energy;  ‘God  accept 
your  repentance ; God  accept  your  imperfect 
repentance.’ 

The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his 
office.  But  he  had  been  disconcerted  by 
what  the  Duke  had  said.  The  first  blow 
inflicted  only  a slight  wound.  The  Duke 
struggled,  rose  from  the  block,  and  looked 
reproachfully  at  the  executioner.  The  head 
sank  down  once  more.  The  stroke  was 
repeated  again  and  again;  but  still  the  neck 
was  not  severed,  and  the  body  continued  to 
move.  Yells  of  rage  and  horror  rose  from 
the  crowd.  Ketch  flung  down  the  axe  with 
a curse.  ‘I  cannot  do  it he  said ; ‘my 
heart  fails  me.’  'Take  up  tho  axe,  man,’ 
cried  the  sheriff.  ‘Fling  him  over  tho  rails,’ 
roared  the  mob.  At  length  the  axe  was 
taken  up.  Two  more  blows  extinguished 
the  last  remains  of  life;  but  a knife  was 
used  to  separate  the  bead  from  the  shoulders. 
The  crowd  was  wrought  up  to  such  an  ec- 
stasy of  rage  that  the  executioner  was  in 
danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  con- 
veyed away  under  a strong  guard. 

In  the  meantime  many  handkerchiefs  were 
dipped  in  the  Duke's  blood ; for,  by  a large 


part  of  the  multitude  he  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr  who  had  died  for  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion The  head  and  body  were  placed  in 
a coffin  covered  with  black  velvet,  and  were 
laid  privately  under  the  communion  table 
of  St.  Peter’s  Cbapel  in  the  Tower.  In 
truth  there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth 
than  that  little  cemeterv.  Death  is  there 
associated,  not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  Saint  Paul’s,  with  genius  and  virtue, 
with  public  veneration  and  with  imperish- 
able renown ; not,  as  in  our  humblest  chur- 
ches and  churchyards,  with  everything  that 
is  most  endearing  in  social  and  domestic 
charities;  but  with  whatever  is  darkest  in 
human  nature  and  in  human  destiny,  with 
the  savage  triumph  of  implacable  enemies, 
with  the  inconstancy,  tho  ingratitude,  the 
cowardice  of  friends,  with  ail  the  miseries 
of  fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted  fame. 
Thither  have  been  carried,  through  succes- 
sive ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  gaolers,  with- 
out one  mourner  following,  the  bleeding  re- 
lics of  men  who  had  been  the  captains  of 
armies,  the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of 
senates,  and  the  ornaments  of  courts.  Thi- 
ther was  borne,  before  the  window  where 
Jane  Grey  was  praving,  the  mangled  corpse 
of  Guilford  Dudley.  Edward  Seymour, 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Protector  of  the 
realm,  reposes  there  by  the  brother  whom 
ho  murdered.  There  fias  mouldered  away 
the  headless  trunk  of  John  Fisher,  Bishop 
of  Rochester  and  Cardinal  of  Saint  Vitalis, 
a man  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a better  age, 
and  to  have  died  in  a better  cause.  There 
are  laid  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Lord  High  Admiral,  and  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer. There,  too,  is  another  Essex,  on 
whom  nature  and  fortune  had  lavished  all 
their  bounties  in  vain , and  whom  valour, 
grace,  genius,  royal  favour,  popular  applause, 
conducted  to  an  early  and  ignominious  doom. 
Not  far  off  sleep  two  chiefs  of  the  great 
house  of  Howard , Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  Philip,  eleventh  Karl  of  Arun- 
del. Here  and  there,  among  the  thick 
graves  of  untjniet  and  aspiring  statesmen, 
lie  more  delicate  sufferers;  Margaret  of 
Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  protid  name  of 
Plantagenet,  and  those  two  fair  Queens  who 
perished  by  the  jealous  rage  of  Henry. 
Such  was  the  dust  with  which  the  dust  of 
Monmouth  mingled.  . 
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William  (1800)  *nd  Robert  (1803)  Chamber*,  brother*, 
the  heads  of  a celebrated  book  establishment  in  Edinburgh, 
are  native*  of  Peebles  on  the  Tweed.  Their  family  hav- 
ing been  impoverished,  the  two  brothers  fouud  themselves 
obliged  to  procure  their  subsistence  by  their  own  exer- 
tions. After  William  had  been  some  time  apprenticed 
to  a bookseller,  he  opened  a ahop  on  his  own  account  in 
1819,  which  his  brother  had  done  some  time  before. 
Their  business  succeeded  throogh  their  untiring  diligence 
and  care,  and  In  1832  upon  their  entering  Into  partner- 
ship their  establishment  became  one  of  the  first  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  1824  Robert  wrote  the  ‘Traditions  of  Edin- 
burgh*, a work  of  considerable  local  interest:  then  follow- 


ed his  'Popular  rhymes  of  Scotland*,  Picture  of  Scotland 
and  the  ‘History  of  the  rebellion  of  1745*  which  Utter  was 
read  with  great  interest.  In  1827  William  published  the 
'Book  of  Scotland'  and  in  the  following  year  the  ‘Gazet- 
teer of  Scotland*  a very  valuable  work.  All  these  books 
have  been  penned  in  the  midst  of  their  ahop  occupations. 
The  two  brothers  sre  now  the  editors  of  several  excellent 
periodicals  among  which  are  the  following : ‘Chambers' 
Edinburgh  Journal',  ‘Miscellany  of  useful  and  entertain- 
ing tracts’,  ‘Llbrsry  for  young  People*.  Their  volumes 
published  under  the  title  of  ‘Educational  course*  have 
been  widely  circulated  and  are  much  used  for  the  In- 
struction of  begi oners. 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

The  British  empire,  ss  at  present  con- 
stituted, is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  that  exists,  or  ever  has 
existed,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Its  ter- 
ritories are  of  vast  extent;  embracing  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  which  form 
what  is  termed  the  mother-country,  and  a 
range  of  colonies  and  dependencies  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world. 

The  total  area  of  the  British  islands  is 
about  77  millions  of  acres,  of  which  47  millions 
are  under  cultivation.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  about  28  millions. 

The  metropolis  of  the  empire  is  London, 
with  a population  (in  1851)  of  above  two 
millions;  and  here  are  situated  the  palaces 
of  the  sovereign  and  royal  family , the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  chief  law-courts, 
and  numerous  institutions  of  a national 
character.  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land, and  Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
have  been  only  of  secondary  importance 
since  the  union  of  these  countries  with  Eng- 
land. Both  are  still,  however,  the  seats  of 
their  respective  national  law  - courts ; the 
latter,  moreover,  exhibiting  a reflex  of  the 
royal  presence,  in  the  person  of  a viceroy 
or  lord-lieutenant,  who,  assisted  by  a privy- 
council  and  cbief-secrctary,  maintains  a cer- 
tain amount  of  state  dignity. 

The  superficial  features  ofEngland,  though 
not  devoid  of  variety  and  picturesque  beauty, 
are,  upon  the  whole,  less  varied  than  those 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Generally  speak- 
ing, its  western  side  — as  in  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall  — is 
hilly,  while  the  eastern  side,  sloping  from 
these  heights  down  to  the  German  Ocean 
(as  evidenced  by  the  direction  of  its  prin- 
cipal rivers),  is  of  an  undulating,  flat,  and 
sometimes  monotonous  character.  On  the 
whole,  the  surface  presents  much  amenity, 
being  diversified  by  trees  and  hedgerows, 
well-cultured  fields  and  rich  pastures,  sunny 
slopes  and  fertile  river-valleys.  The  country 


abounds  likewise  with  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men's scats  of  handsome  architecture;  old 
castles,  cathedrals,  and  churches;  and  its 
cottage-homes  and  hamlets  are  considered 
more  neat  and  attractive  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  No  country  of  the  same  ex- 
tent possesses  such  a number  of  busy,  po- 
pulous towns;  and  these,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  are  increasing  with 
astonishing  rapidity. 

Scotland,  or  the  northern  part  of  Britain, 
is  more  rugged  and  hillv  than  England, 
much  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  studded 
with  lakes , and  intersected  by  numerous 
glens  or  mountain  - valleys.  Its  naturally 
inferior  soil  has  been  prodigiously  improved 
by  art  in  modern  times,  and  the  surface 
greatly  beautified  by  plantations,  and  the 
operations  of  the  agriculturist.  It  is  allow- 
ed that  the  Lowland  Districts,  latterly,  Jiave 
advanced  in  social  and  physical  improvement 
at  a more  rapid  pace  than  any  other  part 
of  the  civilised  world,  some  of  the  states 
of  the  North  American  Union  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

Ireland,  which,  from  the  introduction  of 
steam-navigation,  is  now  within  a few  hours' 
sail  of  the  west  coast  of  Great  Britain,  is 
a moderately  hilly  and  beautiful  green  is- 
land. Though  disfigured  in  many  places 
by  extensive  bogs  and  morasses , the  soil, 
generally  speaking,  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
only  wants  drainage  and  culture  to  render  it 
superior  even  to  that  of  England.  The  coun- 
try possesses  many  excellent  harbours,  and 
is  finely  situated  lor  trade  either  with  the 
continent  of  Europe  or  America.  All  that 
is  wanting  to  give  to  Ireland  the  same  de- 
gree of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  appeal’s  to  be  energy, 
industry,  enterprise,  and  a spirit  of  self-re- 
liance on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  respectively,  possess  certain  nation- 
al peculiarities  of  character;  but  these, 
from  the  general  intercourse  which  now 
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prevails,  are  gradually  disappearing,  .and  a 
uniform  British  character  is  becoming  daily 
more  apparent.  In  this  general  and  happy 
assimilation,  die  English  qualities  of  mind 
and  habits  predominate. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  English  character 
is  an  anient  love  of  liberty,  which  renders 
the  people  extremely  tenacious  of  their  ci- 
vil rights,  stern  advocates  of  justice,  and 
patriotic  in  the  highest  degree.  In  their 
manners,  they  are  grave  rather  than  gay, 
blunt  rather  than  ceremonious.  In  their 
habits,  they  are  enterprising,  industrious, 
and  provident;  in  their  feelings,  humane. 
In  all  mercantile  transactions  the  greatest 
integrity  exists,  and  promises  are  faithfully 
performed.  In  the  middle  ami  upper  classes, 
the  highest  civilisation  prevails,  and  all  the 
social  virtues  and  comforts  of  domestic  life 
are  sedulously  cultivated.  There  are  some 
favourite  field-sports  and  boisterous  amuse- 
ments; but  the  enjoyments  of  the  English 
are  chiefly  within  doors,  in  their  own  well- 
regulated  homes.  A love  of  home  is  a marked 
peculiarity  in  the  affections  of  the  British. 

The  eminent  importance  attained  by  the 
British  in  the  scale  of  nations,  appears  to 
depend  mainly  upon  two  features  of  the 
common  character  — the  high  moral  and 
intellectual  inclination  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  their  extraordinary  skill  in  producing 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury,  as  well  as 
their  dexterity  in  the  commerce  by  which 
these  are  diffused  over  the  world. 

About  one-third  of  the  population  is  agri- 
cultural, and  it  is  believed  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  produce  of  fields,  gardens,  pas- 
ture, and  woodlands,  is  nearly  220  millions 
sterling.  The  farmers  or  leasers  of  the 
ground  are  in  general  much  superior  in 
wealth  and  style  of  living  to  the  farmers 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world ; being 
generally,  to  a certain  extent,  capitalists, 
who  employ  labourers  to  perform  the  ac- 
tual business  of  rural  economy. 

In  manufactures  and  commerce,  Britain 
has  long  enjoyed  a superiority  over  all 
other  countries.  For  this  the  people  are 
indebted  not  only  to  their  naturally  indus- 
trious dispositions,  and  to  the  enlightened 
men  who  have  in  the  course  of  time  invent- 
ed machinery  for  increasing  and  cheapening 
the  products  of  labour,  but  to  the  extraor- 
dinary abundance  of  mineral  substances  re- 
quisite for  manufactures,  and  to  the  insular 
nature  of  the  country,  which  admits  of  ready 
maritime  communication  with  other  regions. 
In  eonseeptenoe  of  these  advantages  com- 
bined, Britain  has  for  a long  time  furnish- 
ed articles  of  elothing  and  household  con- 
venience to  many  parts  of  the  world,  re- 


[ ceiving  in  exchange  either  money  or  raw 
produce  which  its  own  soil  and  climate  do 
not  permit  of  being  grown. 

The  commerce  of  Britain  is  conducted  by 
vessels  belonging  to  private  parties  within 
the  realm,  or  in  other  countries.  In  1849, 
the  mercantile  navy  of  the  home  country 
and  its  colonies  consisted  of  above  thirty- 
four  thousand  vessels,  of  more  than  four 
millions  of  aggregate  tonnage.  Wo  ob- 
tain, however,  a more  distinct  idea  of  the 
extent  of  tho  national  commerce,  from  a 
calculation  of  the  number  of  vessels,  Brit- 
ish and  foreign,  which  in  1847  entered  and 
departed  from  British  harbours.  These 
were;  of  British,  twenty -four  thousand;  of 
foreign,  nearly  fifteen  thousand;  cornpre 
bending  an  aggregate  of  above  seven  mil- 
lions of  tonnage.  Tho  chief  mercantile  port 
of  Britain  is  London;  after  which,  Liver- 
pool, Dublin,  Bristol,  Leith,  Hull,  Glasgow, 
Newcastle,  Greenock,  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Limerick,  rank  in  succession.  Duties  ex- 
ceeding eleven  millions  are  annually  paid 
to  government  for  goods  imported  into 
London;  and  harbour-dues,  to  the  amount 
of  Sterl.  224,000,  we.re  collected  in  1849 
for  vessels  in  the  docks  at  Liverpool,  which 
have  a water  - room  of  one  hundred  and 
eleven  acres , and  a quay  - space  of  eight 
miles 

Besides  tea,  wine,  and  sugar,  the  imports 
of  Britain  consist  chiefly  of  raw  materials 
for  manufactures,  while  tho  exports  are 
almost  exclusively  manufactured  goods  The 
greatest  quantity  of  imports  is  from  Ame- 
rica; tho  greatest  quantity  of  exports  to 
the  samo  part  of  tho  world.  Tea,  to  the 
weight  of  forty-four  million  lbs.,  is  obtain- 
ed from  China.  Wine,  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  eight  millions  of  gallons  (in  1 849),  chiefly 
from  Portugal  and  Spain.  Sugar,  to  the 
value  of  seven  millions  sterling,  is  exclusive- 
ly imported  from  the  West  Indies.  Cot- 
ton, in  its  raw  state,  is  obtained  chiefly 
from  4 he  United  Stntes , and  in  smaller 
quantities  from  Brazil , the  East  Indies, 
and  Egypt.  Of  wool,  the  coarser  kiud  is 
obtained  at  home,  while  the  finer  kinds  are 
imported  from  Germany  and  the  colonies 
of  Australia.  Tallow,  hemp,  and  timber, 
to  tho  value  of  above  four  millions,  are  im- 
ported from  Russia. 

Tho  government  of  this  large,  industrious, 
and  wealthy  empire,  is  conducted  according 
to  forms  and  principles  which  have  come 
into  operation  in  the  course  of  the  events 
detailed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
volume.  The  executive  — that  is , the 
power  by  which  the  laws  are  enforced  — 
is  intrusted  by  the  nation  to  a hereditary 
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monarch,  who  rules  under  considerable  li- 
mitations, and  forms  only  one  branch  of 
the  legislature.  The  legislature  — that  is, 
the  power  by  which  the  laws  are  created  — 
consists  of  three  distinct  but  combined  pow- 
ers: (1.)  A House  of  Commons,  composed 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  gentlemen, 
elected  by  certain  portions  of  the  people  to 
serve  for  a period  not  exceeding  seven 
years;  (2.)  A House  of  Peers,  composed  of 
the  hereditary  nobles  of  England,  the  Eng- 
lish archbishops  and  bishops , a certain 
number  of  lords  representing  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  peerage,  and  a certain  number  of . 
spiritual  lords  representing  *he  Irish  hier- 
archy: and,  finally,  (3.)  The  King  or  Queen. 
The  Houses  of  Commons  and  Peers,  other- 
wise styled  the  Lower  and  Upper  Houses, 
form  a compound  deliberative  body  called 
Parliament,  which  is  liable  to  bo  called  to- 
gether, nnd  prorogued  or  dissolved  at  the 
sovereign’s  pleasure. 

These  law-giving  and  law-executing  pow- 
ers combine,  in  one  system  called  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution,  a variety  of  political  prin- 
ciples, which  elsewhere  are  oftener  found 
acting  singly.  The  House  of  Commons,  as 
a representation  of  the  people,  may  be  said 
to  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  demo- 
cracy, or  people-sovereignty;  the  House  of 
Peers,  which  is  independent  of  direct  po- 
pular control,  presents  the  principle  of  aris- 
tocracy, or  noble  - sovereignty ; while  the 
king  contributes  the  monarchical  principle, 
or  sovereignty  of  one.  It  must  be  allowed, 
in  explanation  of  a system  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  particular  portions  of  the  consti- 
tution have  not  always  borne  the  same  re- 
lative power,  and  that  principles  naturally 
so  inconsistent  could  never  perhaps  have 
been  combined  at  all,  except  by  a process 
extending  over  many  ages. 

In  early  times,  the  king  possessed  the 
chief  influence,  while  the  Parliament,  in 
general , was  rather  an  obsequious  council 
of  the  sovereign  than  an  independent  body. 
At  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  strength  of 
the  monarchy  was  diminished  by  a breach 
of  the  hereditary  line,  and  the  Parliament 
became  the  predominant  power.  As  the 
nobility  and  superior  gentry  had  then  the 
chief  influence  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  aristocratic  prin- 
ciple cad  become  ascendant.  It  continued 
to  be  so  till  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1832,  when  the  power  of  electing 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
being  extended  to  the  middle-classes  of  the 
people,  the  democratic  principle  was,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  into  any  consider- 
able degree  of  force. 


The  number  of  members  in  the  House  of 
Lords  (1852)  is  448;  namely,  3 princes  of 
the  blood-royal,  20  dukes,  21  marquises, 
114  earls,  22  viscounts,  194  barons,  10  peers 
of  Scotland,  28  peers  of  Ireland,  2G  English 
prelates,  and  4 Irish  representative  prelates. 

The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  656 
members;  of  whom  253  are  chosen  by 
counties,  6 by  universities,  and  397  by  ci- 
ties, boroughs,  and  towns.  England  returns 
469  members,  Wales  29,  Ireland  105,  and 
Scotland  53.  The  number  of  persons  en- 
titled to  vote  in  the  election  of  these  mem- 
bers is  somewhat  above  a million;  of  whom 
about  620,000  vote  for  county  members, 
5000  for  representatives  of  universities,  and 
440,000  for  members  for  cities,  boroughs, 
and  towns. 

The  qualification  of  an  elector  for  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  in  counties, 
is  the  having  been  entitled  to  vote  on  a 
freehold  qualification  before  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act  (1832);  or  the  holding  land 
in  copyhold  of  the  clear  annual  value  of 
ten  pounds;  or  the  possessing  land  or  hou- 
ses of  ten  pounds  annual  value  in  property, 
or  on  a lease  of  not  less  than  sixty  years 
in  England,  and  fifty-seven  in  Scotland;  or 
the  occupation  of  lands  or  tenements  in 
England  for  any  period,  nnd  in  Scotland 
for  nineteen  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of 
not  less  than  fifty  pounds.  The  qualification 
of  a borough  elector,  is  the  occupation  of 
a house  of  ten  pounds  annual  rent;  the  re- 
sident freemen  in  English  and  Irish  boroughs 
being  also  allowed  to  vote.  The  utmost 
duration  to  which  a Parliament  can  extend, 
is  seven  years;  and  a new  House  of  Com- 
mons must  bo  elected  within  six  months 
after  the  commencement  of  every  new  reign. 
The  king,  however,  frequently  exercises  his 
prerogative  of  dissolving  Parliament  a con- 
siderable time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
full  time  allowed  to  it  by  law. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
enjoy  their  seats  from  hereditary  privi- 
lege. The  sovereign  possesses  tho  power 
of  creating  peers,  and  of  nominating 
bishops.  The  Scottish  representative  peers 
are  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peer- 
age of  that  country,  at  the  commencement 
of  every  new  Parliament,  or  bn  the  occur- 
rence of  a vacancy;  the  Irish  representative 
peers  are  elected  also  by  tho  whole  body 
of  the  peerage  of  their  country,  but  for 
life.  The  Irish  spiritual  peers  sit  in  rota- 
tion. Several  of  the  Scotch  nnd  Irish  peers 
are  also  peers  of  England,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  enjov  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  exercise  their 
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elective  functions  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

The  king  is  not  only  at  the  head  of  the 
executive;  ne  is  also  the  head  of  the  church, 
the  commander  of  the  army,  the  dispenser 
of  all  titles  of  honour,  and  even,  by  a fic- 
tion of  the  law,  the  person  of  whom  all  the 
landed  property  in  nis  dominions  is  held. 
In  the  right  of  appointing  the  bishops,  the 
judges,  the  lords-lieutenant  and  justices  of 
peace  of  counties,  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  many  other  officers  and  pub- 
lic servants,  he  possesses  a large  amount 
of  patronage,  which  conduces  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  maintenance  of  his  authority. 
He  has  also  the  sole  right  of  declaring  war, 
though  he  is  effectually  controlled  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  may  give  or 
withhold  the  requisite  funds,  as  it  seems  pro- 
per. Out  of  respect  1'or  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple and  the  royal  character,  it  is  held 
that  the  king  cannot  of  himself  do  any 
wrong,  or  be  personally  called  to  account 
for  his  actions.  The  responsibility  for  the 
performance  of  his  functions  rests  with  a 
body  of  servants,  chosen  by  himself,  and 
designated  his  Ministers,  who  cannot  con- 
tinue in  that  character  without  the  appro- 
bation of  Parliament,  and  are  liable  to  be 
impeached  by  that  body  if  they  commit  any 
grievous  error. 

Twelve  of  these  officers,  named  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the.  Home 
Department,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  the 
President  of  the  Hoard  of  Control,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Dutchv  of  Lancaster, 
usually  constitute  what  is  called  the  Cabinet 
Council,  or  Council  of  the  King’s  Cabinet, 
to  deliberate  upon  all  matters  of  importance. 
Besides  this  body,  the  king  has  a Privy 
Council,  consisting  of  persons  eminent  from 
rank , office , or  personal  character  , who 
may  be  at  variance  with  the  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil, but  take  no  share  in  the  government, 
except  when  summoned  by  the  royal  author- 
ity. They  are  then  in  the  same  situation 
with  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  responsible 
for  the  advice  they  give. 

The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  usually 
sit,  during  a considerable  portion  of  every 
year,  in  deliberation  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  enactment  of  new,  or 
the  repeal  of  old  laws.  Any  member  of 
either  House  may  propose  a new  law;  but 
this  duty  is  chiefly  undertaken  by  the  king's 


ministers,  and  it  is  to  the  Lower  or  Com- 
mons’ House  that  new  laws  are  usually  first 
proposed.  When  a proposed  law  has  been 
introduced  in  the  shape  of  a bill,  and  sanc- 
tioned in  one  House,  it  passes  on  to  the 
other,  which  may  receive,  reject,  or  modify 
it.  If  it  passes  Doth,  it  is  submitted  to  the 
king,  who  may  give  or  withhold  his  appro- 
bation. When  it  has  received  the  sanction 
of  all  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature, 
it  is  called  an  Act  of  Parliament  , and  be- 
comes part  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 
The  bills  for  the  pecuniary  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service,  are  introduced 
exclusively  by  the  House  of  Commons:  they 
may  be  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords; 
but  for  that  House  to  alter  them,  or  to  in- 
troduce anv  bill  which  involves  pceuniary 
supply  to  the  government,  is  considered  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Lower  House. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  at  present  derived  principally  from 
five  sources  — namely  customs  , excise, 
stamp-duties,  assessed  taxes,  and  property 
and  income  tax.  Custom-duties  arc  char- 
ged on  most  articles  imported  into,  or  ex- 
]>ortcd  from,  the  country.  Excise -duties 
are  charged  on  certain  commodities  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  at  home.  Stamp-duties 
aro  mostly  laid  on  the  parchment  or  paper 
on  which  certain  deeds,  receipts,  newspapers, 
bills,  and  promissory-notes,  are  written  or  print- 
ed, and  derive  their  name  from  the  parch- 
ment or  paper  being  impressed  with  a stamp, 
stating  the  amount  of  the  duty.  Assessed 
taxes  include  the  duties  on  various  things 
of  personal  possession  and  use,  from  lands 
amt  houses  to  dogs  and  hair-powder.  There 
are  some  other  inferior  sources  of  revenue, 
such  as  the  Post-office. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  in  the  year  ending  April  5, 1 8 5 1 , to 
upwards  of  Stcrl.  52,000,000,  and  the  expen- 
diture to  a somewhat  smaller  sum. 

The  public  expenditure  is  made  up  of  a 
vast  variety  of  items , the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and 
navy.  The  amount  of  the  debt  in  1851  was 
nearly  Sterl.  800,000,000,  chiefly  composed 
of  various  stocks,  or  loans  at  certain  rates 
of  interest  Lenders  of  money  to  the  public 
are  called  stock  or  fund  ■ holders.  The  in- 
terest payable  on  the  debt  in  1851  was 
above  Sterl.  28,000,000. 

The  home  territories  of  the  empire  are 
alone  concerned  in  maintaining  and  controll- 
ing the  government  It  has  been  seen  that 
an  attempt  to  ruse  taxes  in  the  colonies 
of  North  America,  which  sent  no  parlia- 
mentary representatives  to  join  in  imposing 
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them,  was  the  means  of  separating  these 
colonies  from  the  parent  state.  Since  then, 
no  similar  attempt  has  been  made  in  any 
other  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  most 
important  of  these,  exclusive  of  India,  are 
managed  under  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  British  government,  by  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  by  legislative 
bodies,  raised  within  themselves,  and  re- 
sembling the  British  Parliament.  Tho  re- 
venue of  the  home-country  is,  nevertheless, 
employed  in  protecting  and  fostering  these 
dependencies,  which  have  been  ascertained 
to  cost  considerably  more,  year  by  year, 
than  any  direct  profit  which  can  be  derived 
from  the  commerce  which  they  carry  on 
with  British  merchants. 

The  army  of  Great  Britain  has  always 
maintained  a high  reputation  for  good  con- 
duct, valour,  and  fortitude:  and  nor  navy, 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  has 
afforded  the  means  of  protecting  her  com- 
merce, and  securing  her  possessions  in  the 
most  distant  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
average  annual  expense  of  the  army  is  Sterl. 
7,500,000;  and  that  of  the  navy,  Sterl. 
8,000,000. 

The  British  army  numbers  nearly  130,000 
men;  the  fleet  is  composed  of  67b  vessels, 
with  180,000  guns.  Of  the  land-forces,  a 
fifth  is  employed  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
rest  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  foreign 
stations.  Though  the  naval  force  is  always 
kept  in  an  efficient  state  to  the  extent 
mentioned,  onlv  a small  proportion  of  it  is 
employed  in  time  of  peace.  Ships  of  the 
first  rate  are  all  three -decked,  and  carry 
at  least  100  guns,  and  800  men;  those  of 
the  second  rate  carry  at  least  80  guns,  and 
700  men;  the  third  at  least  70  guns,  and 
600  men;  the  fourth  at  least  50  guns,  and 
400  men;  the  fifth  at  least  36  guns,  and 
250  men;  and  the  sixth  at  least  24  guns, 
and  under  250  men. 

A distinguishing  feature  ih  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  British  army  and  navy,  is  the 
care  taken  of  the  men.  Few  nations  so 
generously  as  Britain  clothe,  feed,  and  pay 
Uieir  soldiers  and  sailors , and  otherwise 
render  them  so  comfortable. 

Justice,  civil  and  criminal,  is  administered 
in  England  and  Ireland  according  to  laws 
and  forms  which  took  their  rise  in  the  for- 
mer country,  and  were  in  time  extended 
to  the  latter.  The  English  law,  as  it  is 
comprehensively  termed,  is  of  two  kinds  — 
written  or  statute  law,  consisting  of  the 
laws  established  by  acts  of  Parliament,  and 
consuetudinary  law,  consisting  of  customs 
which  have  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
and  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 


judges.  Consuetudinary  law  is  again  divided 
into  common  law  and  equity  — the  former 
is  administered  by  courts  which  profess  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  old  laws  of  England, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  altered  by  sta- 
tute; the  latter  was  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  king,  in  cases  of  hardship, 
was  entitled  to  give  relief  from  tho  strict- 
ness of  the  common  law.  Equity,  though 
thus  originated,  has  now  become  also  a fixed 
kind  of  law,  and  is  administered  in  courts 
which  decide  according  to  established  rules. 

The  peculiar  boast  of  the  criminal  law 
of  the  British  empire  is  Trial  by  Jury.  In 
England  and  Ireland,  where  the  principle 
of  the  criminal  law  requires  the  injured 
party  or  his  representative  to  prosecute,  he 
can  only  do  so  by  permission  of  a jury  of 
accusation,  called  the  Grand  Jury;  another 
jury  sits  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether 
the  evidence  against  the  accused  has  estab- 
lished the  guilt.  These  juries  consist  in 
England  of  twelve  men,  whose  verdict  must 
be  unanimous.  In  Scotland,  there  is  no 
grand  jury,  and  there  the  jury  upon  the 
charge  consists  of  fifteen  men  , who  decide 
by  a majority  of  votes.  The  jury  is  an  in- 
stitution of  Scandinavian  origin,  transmitted 
to  Britain  through  the  Danes  and  Saxons, 
and  it  is  justly  considered  as  a most  efficient 
protection  of  the  subject  from  the  vindic- 
tiveness of  power.  Civil  cases,  turning  upon 
matters  of  fact,  are  also  decided  by  juries 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  House  of  Lords,  as  the  great  council 
of  the  sovereign,  acts  as  a court  of  final 
appeal  from  the  civil  tribunals  of  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Practically,  the  business  of 
hearing  these  appeals  is  undertaken  by  some 
law  lord,  such  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who, 
as  there  must  be  three  persons  present,  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a temporal  peer  and 
a bishop.  Before  deciding,  the  House  some- 
times demands  the  opinions  of  the  English 
judges. 

Next  in  point  of  value  to  the  privilege 
of  trial  by  jury,  the  British  subject  places 
the  right  of  petition  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, either  for  an  improvement  in  the 
laws,  of  a redress  of  grievances.  As  this 
involves  the  right  of  assembling  publicly 
in  a peaceful  manner,  or  of  meeting  consti- 
tutionally, to  discuss  measures  of  government 
and  legislation,  it  is  allowed  to  form  the 
impregnable  bulwark  of  British  political 
freedom. 

All  classes  of  religious  thinkers  receive 
toleration  from  the  British  government,  ex- 
cept those  who  openly  offend  against  public 
decency  and  the  public  peace.  In  England 
and  Ireland,  the  Protestant  Episcopalian 
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form  of  church  government  ami  worship  is  I 
established  in  intimate  alliance  with  the  [ 
state,  the  sovereign  being  its  supremo  head,  , 
with  a hierarchy  composed  of  archbishops, 
bishops , deans , archdeacons  , and  other 
clergy;  in  Scotland,  the  established  religion 
is  the  Protestant  Presbyterian,  the  clergy  of 
which  are  all  equal  in  status,  and  have  no 
authorities  but  those  which  they  form  col- 
lectively in  their  own  courts. 

In  England,  the  Established  Church  com- 
rebends  above  12,000  places  of  worship. 
*he  church  in  Ireland  numbers  nearly 
1400  benefices,  distributed  over  above  2000 
parishes;  while  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
establishment  embraces  above  1200  churches, 
in  about  1000  parishes.  The  established 
clergy  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  supported 
by  public  funds,  chiefly  arising  from  the 
fruits  of  the  earth ; hence  their  congregations, 
in  general,  enjoy  their  ministrations  gratu- 
itously. Nevertheless,  a large  proportion  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  people 
in  the  three  kingdoms  prefer  supporting, 
by  voluntary  contribution,  religious  mini- 
strations more  accordant  with  their  peculiar 
opinions. 

The  chief  institutions  for  education  in 
England  are  — the  ancient  national  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; the  more 
recent  colleges  of  London,  Durham,  and 
Lampeter  in  Wales;  the  classical  schools  of 
Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow, 
Charterhouse,  and  Rugby;  the  military  col- 
lege of  Sandhurst;  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s seminaries  at  Haileybury  ami  Addis- 
combe;  the  colleges  of  various  dissenting 
denominations;  and  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  National  und  British  and  Foreign 
Societies.  There  are  numerous  schools  for 
elementary  instruction,  which  arc  conducted 
by  private  exertion,  and  supported  by  fees, 
along  with,  in  some  instances,  aid  from  the 
state.  After  all  that  is  done,  however,  there 
is  still  a great  and  lamentable  deficiency  in 
educational  establishments.  Latterly,  some 
Schools  of  Design,  for  conferring  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  ornamental  drawing,  have 
been  instituted  in  the  chief  towns,  and  are 
supported  by*  government.  Much  useful 
instruction  is  also  now  imparted  by  Mecha- 
nics’ Institutions,  through  the  agency  of 
public  lectures. 

Ireland  possesses  six  collegiate  establish- 
ments, in  which  the  higher  departments  of 
science  and  literature  are  taught  — namely. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic College  of  Mavnooth;  and  three  pro- 
vincial Queen's  Colleges,  with  their  com- 
mon central  University , erected  under  a 
recent  act  of  Parliament,  unrestricted  by 


I religious  tests,  and  open  to  students  of 
[ every  denomination.  The  elementary  schools 
, consist  chiefly  of  those  superintended  by 
government  commissioners,  and  supported 
by  parliamentary  grants. 

The  chief  educational  establishments  in 
Scotland  are  — the  universities  of  St.  An- 
drews, Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh, 
open  to  students  of  all  denominations;  the 
recent  and  minor  colleges  connected  with 
the  Episcopalian,  Catholic,  and  Free  chur- 
ches; a number  of  academies  and  grammar- 
schools  established  in  the  cities  and  bor- 
oughs; several  excellent  institutions  endow- 
ed by  private  bequests;  and  the  elementary 
schools  which  have  long  been  established 
in  every  parish.  These  parish  schools  are 
considered  an  important  feature  in  the  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  in  Scotland. 

Britain  possesses  upwards  of  thirty  de- 
pendencies in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
which  it  acquired  by  virtue  of  discovery  or 
conquest.  The  dependencies  are  of  two 
kinds  — military  establishments,  useful  for 
the  concentration  of  naval  forces,  such  as 
Gibraltar,  Helgoland,  Bermuda,  and  St. 
Helena;  and  colonial  possessions,  valuable 
for  trade  and  the  reception  of  emigrant 
settlers,  but  still  more  important  as  the 
means  of  extending  the  English  language, 
arts,  and  civilised  usages.  The  chief  colo- 
nies are  geographically  connected  with  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies,  and  with  Au- 
stralasia. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  (the 
first  European  nations  that  colonised  the 
New  World,  and,  when  the  native  Indians 
perished  before  them,  imported  negroes  from 
Africa  to  perform  the  agricultural  labour  as 
slaves.  The  English  were  not  slow  to  fol- 
low in  their  steps.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
formed  a settlement  in  North  America  about 
the  year  1007,  and  called  it  Virginia,  in 
honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Two  companies 
of  mcrchanis  enlarged  the  British  territory, 
part  of  which  received  the  name  of  New 
England ; and,  subsequently,  numerous  bands 
of  religious  and  political  refugees  sought  a 
home  on  its  shores;  but,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  when  these  colonies  rose 
in  wealth  and  strength,  they  found  them- 
selves in  a position  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  mother-country,  and  before 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  achieved  that 
independence;  so  that  they  are  now  no  lon- 
ger known  to  us  as  our  colonics,  but  as  the 
independent  republic  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  settlements  in  the  West  Indian  Is- 
lands began  to  flourish  in  the  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  factories  were 
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established  by  private  companies  in  Rarba- 
docs  and  St  Christopher's,  and  the  culture 
of  the  sugar-cane,  transplanted  from  Brazil, 
was  fount)  to  succeed.  During  the  Protec- 
torate of  Cromwell,  Jamaica  was  conquered 
from  Spain,  and  opened  a new  source  of 
wealth.  Trinidad;  the  smaller  islands;  the 
district  of  Honduras  or  Belize,  on  the  ad- 
jacent coast  of  North  America;  and  Guiana, 
in  South  America,  have  been  acquired  at 
various  periods  since,  and  chiefly  by  con- 
quest from  Spain,  Holland,  and  Prance. 
All  these  territories  are  together  denominat- 
ed the  British  West  Indies.  They  are  the 
oldest  of  our  existing  colonies,  nnd  arc  rich 
in  every  tropical  product,  yielding  sugar, 
cofTee , tobacco,  cotton,  cabinet  timber, 
spices,  fruits,  drugs,  and  dye-stuffs.  Jamaica, 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  is- 
lands, has  an  area  of  more  than  five  thou- 
sand square  miles,  with  a population  of 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand,  of  which 
only  about  thirty-eight  thousand  are  whites, 
the  majority  being  negroes,  most  of  whom 
were  originally  slave  labourers.  Trinidad, 
St  Lucia,  Dominica.  Barbadoes,  and  the 
other  islands  belonging  to  Brilain , may 
contain  an  aggregate  area  of  eighty- three 
thousand  square  miles,  with  n population  of 
about  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  of 
which  the  greater  proportion  are  negroes 
anti  creoles.  Belize  is  comparatively  a small 
territory ; but  Guiana  has  an  area  of  sixty- 
seven  thousand  square  miles,  with  a popu- 
lation of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

Sinco  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  the  want  of  "labourers  has 
been  severely  felt,  the  coloured  population 
being  generally  disinclined  to  hired  labour, 
and  the  work  to  be  done  being  unsuitable 
to  European  constitutions.  These  colonies 
are,  therefore,  somewhat  on  the  decline. 

Since  the  independence  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican states  in  177G,  the  British  possessions 
in  that  continent  have  been  wholly  in  the 
northern  section,  embracing  the  province 
of  Canada,  the  colonies  of  Nona  Scotia, 
Cape  Breton,  I’rince  Edward's  Island , New 
Brunswick,  and  Newfoundland;  and  the  vast 
region  stretching  to  tho  Arctic  Ocean,  at 
present  occupied  by  savage  tribes  and  the 
trappers  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
The  whole  population  amounts  to  nearly 
three  millions. 

India  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a colony; 
it  is  a great  military  possession  under  the 
immediate  government  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  retain  it  for  purposes  of  re- 
venue anil  trade.  The  crown,  however,  ex- 
ercises a certain  control  over  the  affairs  of 
India;  and  from  time  to  time  gives  the 


Company  a charter  which  delincs  its  privi- 
leges and  authority. 

The  rise  of  the  British  power  in  India  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  surprising  tilings 
I in  history.  It  originated  in  a charter  grant- 
j ed  in  1GO0  liy  Queen  Elizabeth  to  a body 
of  English  merchants,  since  known  ns  the 
East  India  Company.  In  1GI1,  they  receiv- 
ed permission  from  the  native  government 
at  Delhi  to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  and 
other  spots  in  Eastern  Hindostan.  About 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century , a 
settlement  was  formed  at  Madras;  and  by 
the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  a princess 
of  Portugal,  the  valuable  position  of  Bom- 
bay was  also  obtained.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  in- 
fluence in  India  was  considerable,  and  their 
settlements  superior  to  the  English;  but 
from  about  the  year  1750,  when  the  forces 
of  the  two  nations  eame  into  collision,  the 
French  gradually  gave  way,  while  our  ter- 
ritories rapidly  extended ; and  a succession  of 
conquests,  almost  forced  upon  11s,  placed  one 
district  of  India  after  another  in  our  power. 

In  1773,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  place 
a check  on  the  rapidly  increasing  power  of 
the  Company,  by  the  appointment  of  a go- 
vernor-general on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  At 
a later  period,  a council  and  a Board  of 
Control  were  added.  In  1780,  Hyder  Ali, 
the  sultan  of  Mysore , suddenly  hurst  into 
the  Carnatic  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  ravaged  all  before  him.  The  war, 
which  was  continued  with  various  success 
under  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  terminated  at 
length  in  the  capture  of  Scringapatam  and  * 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  whose  kingdom  be- 
came the  spoil  of  the  English.  Early  in  the 
present  century,  the  jealousy  of  some  of 
the  Mahratta  rulers  led  to  another  war  of 
conquest,  which  gave  the  victor  extensive 
territories  in  Central  India,  including  Delhi, 
the  Mogul  capital,  and  Agra,  with  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Mogul  emperor.  A war  pro- 
voked by  tho  Burmese  government  in  1826, 
added  Assam  and  other  provinces  east  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  British  India.  During 
the  war  with  Affghanistan , whigji  lasted 
from  1839  till  1842,  it  was  felt  to  be  very 
desirable  for  the  British  to  command  the 
navigation  of  the  Indus;  nnd  Lord  Ellcn- 
borough  was  induced  to  attempt  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory  in  Scindia.  Here,  also, 
the  natives  were  forced  to  yield  before  the 
superior  prowess  of  Britain.  In  the  adjacent 
kingdom  of  the  Punjaub,  events  were  still 
more  remarkable.  A number  of  chiefs 
among  the  Sikhs  contending  for  the  vacant 
tlirODe,  provoked  a collision  with  the  Eng- 
lish forces  in  1845.  The  war  terminated  in 
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1849,  by  their  unconditional  surrender,  and 
the  Punjaub  was  by  proclamation  annexed 
to  British  India. 

The  extent  of  country  now  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany is  upwards  of  1,000,000  square  miles 
— nearly  four  times  the  area  of  France, 
and  containing  a population  of  above  140 
millions.  The  Company’s  exclusive  right 
of  trading  to  India  was  abolished  at  the 
expiration  of  their  charter  in  1833;  but  by 
an  act  which  remains  in  force  till  1854, 
they  still  enjoy  the  revenue,  and  hold  the 
patronage  of  the  civil  and  military  appoint- 
ments connected  with  the  government  of 
the  country.  This  revenue,  which  amounts 
to  about  'til  millions  sterling,  is  almost 
wholly  derived  from  assessments  on  the 
land;*  and  though  these  are  so  high  as  to 
bear  hard  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
et  the  condition  of  the  people  is  said  to 
o much  better  than  it  was  under  the  un- 
steady governments  of  their  native  princes. 
The  army,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Com- 
pany, is  composed  partly  of  British  troops, 
and  partly  of  native  sepoys  with  British 
officers. 

Besides  the  above,  a very  large  portion 
of  Hindostan  is  under  the  protection,  though 
not  the  direct  government,  of  the  Company. 
The  island  of  Ceylon,  situated  ofT  the  south- 
ern promontory  of  Hindostan,  and  contain- 
ing an  area  of  24,604  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  a million  and  a half, 
is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  British 
ossessions.  It  received  European  colonists 
rst  from  Portugal  in  1520.  These  were 
superseded  by  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  these  and  the  French  settlers 
by  the  English  towards  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth. Finally,  in  1815,  the  British  govern- 
ment, at  the  invitation  of  the  native  chiefs, 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  is- 
land. It  is  a free  colony,  not  connected 
with  the  East  India  Company,  but  adminis- 
tered by  officers  of  the  British  crown.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  extensive  cinnamon  and 
coffee  plantations,  and  its  valuable  pearl- 
fishery.  %The  gross  revenue  in  Sterl.  408,000. 

The  whole  of  these  territories  lying  in  or 
near  Hindostan,  are  known  by  the  common 
appellation  of  East  Indies;  and  from  their 
geographical  position,  yield  every  species 
of  tropical  produce,  as  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
rice,  silk,  cotton,  hardwoods,  ivory,  spices, 
fruits,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  and  other  similar 
commodities.  Goods  to  the  value  of  more 
than  eight  millions  sterling  are  annually  ex- 
ported from  Britain  to  the  East  Indies; 
while  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  four- 


teen millions  are  imported  from  the  East 
Indies  to  Britain. 

In  Australasia , the  British  settlements 
are  those  of  New  South  Wales,  of  which 
that  of  Sydney,  on  the  south  shore  of  Port 
Jackson,  was  established  in  1788;  Western 
Australia  or  Swan  River,  of  which  the  ca- 
pital is  Perth,  in  1829;  South  Australia,  of 
which  Adelaide  is  the  capital;  and  Port  Phi- 
lip, or  Victoria,  of  which  Melbourne  is  the 
capital,  established  in  1837.  North  Austra- 
lia was  colonised  in  1838,  and  Austr&lind. 
on  the  western  coast,  about  eighty  miles 
south  of  Swan  River,  was  settled  in  1841. 
The  Colonisation  of  this  part  of  the  world 
began  by  the  practice  of  depositing  crimi- 
nals on  the  coast  of  Australia,  after  the 
American  war  of  independence  put  a stop 
to  their  being  transported  to  the  planta- 
tions of  the  New  World.  One  spot,  from 
the  profusion  of  flowers  found  on  it,  was 
called  Botany  Bay,  long  used  as  a penal 
settlement;  and  tfius  the  town  of  Port  Jack- 
son  or  Sydney  had  its  origin.  But  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  place  tempted  free  emi- 
grants to  settle  in  it,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  became  the  penal  settlement  instead 
of  New  South  Wales.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sydney  removed  to  other  parts 
of  the  const,  anil  were  joined  by  new  emi- 
grants. Thus  arose  the  settlement  of  Port 
Philip,  at  the  southern  extremity;  of  Swan 
River,  far  to  the  west;  and  Adelaide,  with 
many  smaller  ones  between  them.  Still 
more  recently,  Port  Essington  became  the 
nucleus  of  settlements  in  the  north,  but 
they  have  not  succeeded  like  the  rest.  The 
staple  productions  have  hitherto  been  tbe 
wool,  tallow,  and  hides  of  the  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  fed  on  the  natural  pasture. 
But  the  recent  discovery  of  gold  is  likely 
to  change  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  ad- 
jacent island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (which 
contains  24,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
less  than  Ireland;  is  the  seat  of  another 
British  colony,  planted  in  1824,  and  is  al- 
together a thriving  settlement  — being  more 
hilly  and  better  watered  than  Australia. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Hobart-Town,  the 
capital , and  Launceston.  New  "Zealand, 
composed  of  three  contiguous  islands,  ran- 
ging from  1100  miles  in  length,  with  a breadth 
varying  from  5 to  200,  is  also  the  seat  of 
a British  colony ; and  if  its  internal  manage- 
ment were  once  fairly  adjusted,  it  would 
probably  rise  to  first-rate  importance.  Two 
centuries  have  passed  since  these  islands 
were  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch;  but 
little  was  known  of  the  natives  till  the  voy- 
ages of  Captain  Cook.  They  were  fierce, 
warlike,  cannibal  tribes,  whom  Europeans 
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cared  not  to  meddle  with.  In  1837,  how- 
ever, a New  Zealand  Company  was  formed, 
and  land  bought  from  the  chiefs.  The 
mother -country  has  since  provided  means 
of  protection  and  government  for  the  co- 
lonists. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sierra  Leone, 
Cape  Coast,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  Bri- 
tain possesses  upwards  of  200,000  square 
miles,  with  a population  of  400,000.  Cape 
Colony,  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1806,  has 
been  a thriving  settlement,  ami  the  recent 
colony  at  Port  Natal  gave  high  promise; 
but  a recent  war  with  tne  Cadres  nas  been 
productive  of  much  injury.  The  Mauritius, 
and  some  minor  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
the  rocky  islets  of  St.  Helena  and  Ascension, 
in  the  Atlantic;  and  Fernando  Po,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  complete  the  sum  of  Brit- 
ish possessions  connected  with  Africa 
Their  principal  products  are  ivory,  gold, 
hides,  horns,  sugar,  cofTee,  palm-oil,  teak- 
wood,  aloes,  ana  articles  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

Other  less  extensive  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies of  Great  Britain  are  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  isles  of  Malta  and  Gozzo,  and 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  in  the 
Mediterranean;  the  islet  of  Helgoland,  in 
the  German  Ocean;  the  peninsula  of  Aden, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia;  the  islet  of 
Hong -Kong,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton 
River,  in  China;  Labuan,  off  the  coast  of 
Borneo;  and  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  the 
South  Atlantic. 

The  laws  and  judicial  usages  of  England 
are  extended  to  the  chief  colonial  posses- 
sions, along  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  common  to  British  subjects. 
Hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  empire,  whatever  be  their  ori- 
gin, rank,  or  colour,  are  entitled  by  the 
constitution  to  enjoy  the  same  degree  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  same 
careful  protection  of  life  and  property  as 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  mother-country. 
This  is  an  invaluable  boon,  for  in  no  nation 
do  the  people  practically  enjoy  greater  ra- 
tional liberty  of  speech  or  action,  and  in 
none  is  the  press  more  free.  In  India,  the 
natives  are  subject  to  their  own  laws , and 
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in  this  privilege  they  are  carefully  protect- 
ed by  tne  British  authorities.  Uninterrupt- 
ed, likewise,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
peculiar  religious  usages,  sheltered  from  the 
oppression  of  native  chiefs , and  instructed 
at  schools  which  have  been  recently  plant- 
ed amongst  them,  the  inhabitants  of  India 
are  really  more  happy  and  prosperous  under 
a foreign  rule  than  they  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  former  sovereigns  of  the 
country. 

According  to  the  constitution , wherevet 
Britain  establishes  her  civil  authority,  there 
also  is  established  the  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lian form  of  church  government  and  wor- 
ship, except  in  cases  where  provision  to  the 
contrary  has  been  made  by  terms  of  capi- 
tulation. Practically,  however,  there  is  per- 
fect freedom  in  the  exercise  of  religious 
belief  and  worship  in  all  parts  ol  the  empire. 
In  Lower  Canada  and  Malta,  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism; in  Hindostan,  Brahminism  and 
Mohammedanism;  and  in  Ceylon,  the  reli- 

fion  of  Buddha,  prevail.  The  Protestant 
resbyterian  form  of  church  government 
and  worship,  similar  to  that  of  Scotland, 
predominates  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
according  to  agreement  with  the  former 
Dutch  occupants.  In  all  the  colonial  pos- 
sessions, much  is  done  by  means  of  mission- 
aries, to  introduce  a knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity among  the  natives. 

The  English  language  now  predominates 
over  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  a portion  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  part  of  Ireland,  part  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  Wales;  but  in  all  these  places 
it  is  gradually  superseding  the  native  Celtic 
dialects.  It  nas  been  extender! , by  means 
of  numerous  dependencies  abroad , over 
nearly  the  whole  of  North  America  and  the 
West  India  Islands;  also  the  Australian  con- 
tinent and  islands,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
part  of  llindostan  and  Ceylon,  and  various 
other  places,  including  several  islands  in 
the  Pacific.  This  diffusion  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  with  it  the  Christian  religion, 
as  well  as  English  literature  and  habits  of 
thought,  over  so  large  a portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
dinary fact  connected  with  the  history  of 
modern  civilisation. 
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Y.  PARLIAMENTARY  ORATORS. 


WILLIAM  PITT,  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 


William  Plti  ao  dtatiniruUhad  for  hia  oratorical  power, 
waa  born  in  1708  and  atadied  at  Oxford,  after  which  he 
waa  for  a abort  time  iu  tbo  army.  At  the  nge  of  twenty 
one  he  became  a member  of  parliament , and  waa  aoon 
celebrated  for  hia  extraordinary  eloquence  and  cooalderod 
the  flrat  orator  and  politician  in  England;  he  waa  the 
champion  of  the  liberal  party:  hiaapoechea,  full  of  energy 
and  fire,  overthrew  all  oppoeltion.  In  1766  he  waa  created 


a member  of  the  peerage,  but  atill  adhered  to  hia  former 
opinions,  and  relaxed  hia  exertions  Jo  no  way  even  until 
a few  weeks  before  his  death  which  occurred  May  11th 
1778  when  he  had  attained  hia  70th  year.  Hia  correspond- 
ence has  been  published  in  four  rolamea : many  of  these 
letters  are  addressed  to  hia  nephew  and  show  the  amia- 
bility and  at  the  same  time  the  learning  and  loftiness  of 
sentiment  of  the  writer. 


017  AMERICAN  AFFATR8. 

I cannot,  my  lords,  I will  not,  join  in 
congratulation  on  misfortune  and  disgrace. 
This,  my  lords,  is  a perilbus  and  tremen- 
dous moment:  it  is  not  a time  for  adulation; 
the  smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  save  us 
in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  instruct  the  throno  in  the  lan- 
guage of  truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dispel 
the  delusion  and  darkness  which  envelop  it; 
and  display,  in  its  full  danger  and  genuine 
colours,  the  ruin  which  is  Drought  to  our 
doors.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  ex- 
pect support  in  their  infatuation?  Can  par- 
liament be  so  dead  to  its  dignity  and  duty, 
as  to  give  their  support  to  measures  thus 
obtruded  and  forced  upon  them?  measures, 
my  lords,  which  have  reduced  this  late  flourish- 
ing empire  to  scorn  and  contempt  I But 
yesterday,  and  England  might  have  stood 
against  the  world:  now,  none  so  poor  as  to  i 
do  her  reverence  1 The  people , whom  we 
at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom  we  now  j 
acknowledge  as  enemies,  arc  abetted  against 
us,  supplied  with  every  military  store,  their 
interest  consulted,  and  their  ambassadors 
entertained  by  our  inveterate  enemy ; — and 
ministers  do  not,  and  dare  not,  interpose 
with  dignity  or  effect.  The  desperate  state 
of  our  army  abroad  is  in  part  known.  No 
man  more  highly  esteems  and  honours  the 
English  troops  than  I do:  I know  their  vir- 
tues and  their  valour:  X know  they  can 
achieve  any  thing  but  impossibilities ; and  I 
know  that  the  conquest  of  English  America 
is  an  impossibility.  You  cannot,  my  lords, 
you  cannot  conquer  America.  What  is  your 
present  situation  there?  Wo  do  not  know 
the  worst : but  we  know  that  in  three  cam- 
paigns we  have  done  nothing,  and  suffered 
much.  You  may  swell  every  expense,  ac- 
cumulate every  assistance,  and  extend  your 
traffic  to  the  shambles  of  every  German 
despot;  your  attempts  will  be  for  ever  vain 


and  impotent;  — doubly  so,  indeed,  from 
this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely;  for 
it  irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the 
minds  of  your  adversaries,  to  overrun  them 
with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plun- 
der, devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to 
the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty. 

But,  my  lords,  who  is  the  man,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  disgraces  and  mischiefs  of 
the  war,  has  dared  to  authorise  and  associate 
to  our  arms,  the  totnohawk  and  scalping 
knife  of  the  savage?  — to  call  into  civifixea 
alliance,  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitants 
of  the  woods?  — to  delegate  to  the  merci- 
less Indian,  the  defence  of  disputed  rights, 
and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  barbarous 
war  against  our  brethren?  My  lords,  these 
enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punish- 
ment. But,  my  lords,  this  barbarous  mea- 
sure has  been  defended,  not  only  on  the 
principles  of  policy  and  necessity,  but  also 
on  those  of  morality ; ‘for  it  is  perfectly  allow- 
able,’ says  Lord  Suffolk,  ‘to  use  all  the  means 
which  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands.’  I am  astonished,  1 am  shocked,  to 
bear  such  principles  confessed ; to  hear  them 
avowed  in  this  house,  or  in  this  country. 
My  lords,  I did  not  intend  to  encroach  so 
much  on  your  attention;  but  1 cannot  re- 
press my  indignation  — I feel  myself  im- 
pelled to  speak.  My  lords,  we  are  called 
upon  as  members  of  this  house,  ns  men, 
as  Christians,  to  protest  against  such 
horrible  barbarity!  — ‘That  God  and  nature 
have  put  into  our  hands!'  What  ideas  of 
God  and  nature  that  noble  lord  may  enter- 
tain, I know  not;  but  I know,  that  such 
detestable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent 
to  religion  aud  humanity.  Wnatl  to  at- 
tribute the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  na- 
ture to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalp- 
ing knife!  to  the  savage,  torturing  and 
murdering  his  unhappy  victims!  Such  no- 
tions shock  every  precept  of  morality,  every 
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feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of  I 
honour.  These  abominable  principles,  and 
this  more  abominable  avowal  ol'  them,  . 
demand  the  most  decisive  indignation.  I 
call  upon  that  right  reverend,  and  this  most 
learned  Bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of 
their  God,  to  support  the  Justice  of  their 
country.  I call  upon  the  bishops  to  inter- 
pose the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn, 
— upon  the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity 
of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pollu- 
tion. I call  upon  the  honour  of  your  lord- 
ships,  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  an- 
cestors, and  to  maintain  your  own.  I call 
upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country, 
to  vindicate  the  national  character.  I in- 
voke the  genius  of  the  constitution.  From 
the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the 
immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns 
with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his 
country.  In  vain  did  he  defend  the  liberty, 
and  establish  the  religion  of  Britain,  against 
the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these  worse  than 
Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices, 
are  endured  among  us.  To  Bend  forth  the 
merciless  Indian,  thirsting  for  blood  1 against 
whom?  — your  protestant  brethren  1 — to 


lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate  their 
dwellings,  and  extirpate  their  race  and  name, 
by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  these  un- 
overnable  savages  I — Spain  can  no  longer 
oast  preeminence  in  barbarity.  She  arm- 
ed herself  with  bloodhounds  to  extirpate 
the  wretched  natives  of  Mexico;  we,  more 
ruthless,  loose  those  brutal  warriors  against 
our  countrymen  in  America,  endeared  to  us 
by  every  tie  that  can  sanctify  humanity. 
I solemnly  call  upon  your  lordships,  and 
upon  every  order  of  men  in  the  state,  to 
stamp  upon  this  infamous  procedure  the  in- 
delible stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence. 
More  particularly,  I call  upon  the  venerable 
prelates  of  our  religion,  to  do  away  this 
iniquity;  let  them  perform  a lustration  to 
unfy  the  country  from  this  deep  and 
eadly  sin. 

My  lords,  I am  old  and  weak,  and  at 
present  unable  to  say  more;  but  my  feel- 
ings and  indignation  were  too  strong  to 
have  allowed  me  to  say  less.  I could  not 
have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  even 
reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without 
giving  vent  to  my  steadfast  abhorrence  of 
such  enormous  anil  preposterous  principles. 


WILLIAM  PITT. 

Willlnm  Pitt,  second  son  of  the  immortal  E«rl  of  1 Fox,  his  rivsl , exercised  hia  influence  upon  the  hexrt. 
Chatham,  bom  1769  and  died  1806,  became  Chancellor  of  Vory  different  opinion*  oxiat  upon  the  subject  of  the  pol- 
the  Exchequer  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  coniin  Icy  of  Pitt’*  administration,  but  of  the  abacnco  of  all 
aed  prime  minister  until  hi*  death.  Re  embraced  the  selfish  views  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  although  he  bad 
opinions  of  the  Tories,  and  displayed  his  talents  against  1 It  in  his  power  to  accumulate  riches  at  the  public  expence. 
Lord  North  and  tho  American  war;  In  his  speech  ea  he  so  j he  left  debts  to  the  amount  of  L.  40,000  which  Parliament 
convinced  hia  hearers,  as  to  make  them  fancy  they  were  gratefully  paid,  besides  bestowing  upon  his  remains  the 
only  following  the  impulse  of  their  own  reason;  while  . honour  of  a public  funeral. 


ON  THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

* * * I come  to  Africa.  That  is  the  ; 

Found  on  which  I rest,  and  here  it  is  that 
say  my  right  honourable  friends  do  not 
carry  their  principles  to  their  full  extent 
Why  ought  the  slave-trade  to  be  abolished? 
Because  it  is  incurable  injustice.  How  much 
stronger  then  is  the  argument  for  immediate 
than  gradual  abolition!  By  allowing  it  to 
continue  even  for  one  hour,  do  not  my 
right  honourable  friends  weaken,  do  not 
they  desert  their  own  argument  of  its  in- 
justice? If  on  the  ground  of  injustice  it 
ought  to  be  abolished  at  last,  why  ought 
it  not  now?  Why  is  injustice  to  be  suffer- 
ed to  remain  for  a single  hour?  From  what 
I hear  without  doors,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a general  conviction  entertained  of  its 
being  far  from  just;  and  from  that  very 
conviction  of  its  injustice,  some  men  have 


been  led,  I fear,  to  the  supposition,  that 
the  slave-trade  never  could  have  been  per- 
mitted to  begin,  but  from  some  strong  and 
irresistible  necessity;  a necessity,  however, 
which,  if  it  was  fancied  to  exist  at  first,  I 
have  shown  cannot  be  thought  by  any  man 
whatever  to  exist  now.  This  plea  of  neces- 
sity-thus  presumed,  and  presumed,  as  I sus- 
pect, from  the  circumstance  of  injustice  it- 
self, has  caused  a sort  of  acquiescence  in 
the  continuance  of  this  eviL  Men  have  been 
led  to  place  it  among  the  rank  of  those 
necessary  evils,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the'Iot  of  human  creatures,  and  to  be  per- 
mitted to  fall  upon  some  countries  or  in- 
dividuals rather  than  upon  others,  by  that 
Being,  whose  ways  are  inscrutable  to  us, 
and  whose  dispensations,  it  is  conceived, 
we  ought  not  to  look  into.  The  origin  of 
evil  is  indeed  a subject  beyond  the  reach  of 
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human  understanding;  and  the  permission 
of  it  hy  a Supreme  Being,  is  a subject  into 
which  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  inquire.  But 
where  the  evil  in  question  is  a moral  evil 
which  a man  can  scrutinize,  and  where  that 
moral  evil  has  its  origin  with  ourselves,  let 
us  not  imagine  that  we  can  clear  our  con- 
sciences by  this  general,  not  to  say  irre- 
ligious and  impious  way  of  laying  aside  the 
question.  If  we  reflect  at  all  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  must  see  that  every  necessary  evil 
snp|>oses  that  some  other  and  greater  evil 
would  be  incurred  were  it  removed ; I there- 
fore desire  to  ask,  what  can  be  that  greater 
evil,  which  can  be  stated  to  overbalance  the 
one  in  question?  — I know  of  no  evil  that 
ever  has  existed,  nor  can  imnginc  any  evil 
to  exist,  worse  than  the  tearing  of  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  persons  annually  from 
their  native  land  by  a combination  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  inhabiting  the  most 
enlightened  part  of  the  globe,  but  more 
especially  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws  of 
that  nation  which  calls  herself  the  most 
free  and  the  most  happy  of  them  all.  Even 
if  these  miserable  beings  were  proved  guilty 
of  every  crime  before  you  take  them  off,  (of 
which,  however,  not  a single  proof  is  ad- 
duced), ought  we  to  take  upon  ourselves 
the  office  of  executioners?  And  even  if  we 
condescend  so  far,  still  can  we  be  justified 
in  taking  them,  unless  we  have  clear  proof 
that  they  are  criminals? 

But  if  we  go  much  further,  — if  we  our- 
selves tempt  them  to  sell  their  fellow-crea- 
tures to  us,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  they 
will  take  care  to  provide  by  every  method, 
by  kidnapping,  by  village-breaking,  by  un- 
just wars,  by  iniquitous  condemnations,  by 
rendering  Africa  a scene  of  bloodshed  and 
misery,  a supply  of  victims  increasing  in 
proportion  to  our  demand.  Can  we  then 
.hesitate  in  deciding  whether  the  wars  in 
Africa  are  their  wars  or  ours?  It  was  our 
arms  in  the  river  Cameroon  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  ■ trader,  that  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  pushing  his  trade;  and 
I have  no  more  doubt  that  they  are  British 
arms,  put  into  the  hands  of  Africans,  which 
promote  universal  war  and  desolation,  than 
I can  doubt  their  having  done  so  in  that 
individual  instance. 

I have  shown  how  great  is  the  enormity 
of  this  evil,  even  on  the  supposition  that  we 
take  only  convicts  and  prisoners  of  war. 
But  take  the  subject  in  the  other  wav ; take 
it  on  the  grounds  stated  by  the  rigfit  hon- 
ourable gentlemen  over  the  way,  and  how 
does  it  stand?  Think  of  eighty  thou- 
sand persons  carried  away  out  of  their 
country  by  we  know  not  what  means!  for 


crimes  imputed!  for  light  or  inconsiderable 
faults;  for  debt  perhaps!  for  the  crime  of 
witchcraft!  or  a thousand  other  weak  and 
scandalous  pretexts;  besides  all  the  fraud 
and  kidnapping,  the  villanies  and  perfidy,  by 
which  the  slave-trade  is  supplied'.  Reflect 
on  these  eighty  thousand  persons  thus  an- 
nually taken  off!  There  is  something  in 
the  horror  of  it  that  surpasses  all  the  bounds 
of  imagination.  Admitting  that  there  exists 
in  Africa  something  like  to  courts  of  justice; 
yet  what  an  office  of  humiliation  and  mean- 
ness is  it  in  us,  to  take  upon  ourselves  to 
carry  into  execution  the  partial,  the  cruel, 
iniquitous  sentences  of  such  courts,  as  if  we 
also  were  strangers  to  all  religion , and  to 
the  first  principles  of  justice ! But  that 
country,  it  is  said,  has  been  in  some  degree 
civilized,  and  civilized  by  us.  It  is  said 
they  have  gained  sonic  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  justice.  What,  sir,  have  they 
gained  principles  of  justice  from  us?  Their 
civilization  brought  about  by  us!  Yes,  we  give 
them  enough  of  our  intercourse  to  convey 
to  them  the  means,  and  to  initiate  them  in 
the  study,  of  mutual  destruction.  W'c  give 
them  just  enough  of  the  forms  of  justice  to 
enable  them  to  add  the  pretext  of  legal 
trials  to  their  other  modes  of  perpetrating 
the  most  atrocious  iniquity.  We  give  them 
just  enough  of  European  improvements  to 
enable  them  the  more  effectually  to  turn 
Africa  into  a ravaged  wildernesa.  Some 
evidences  say  that  the  Africans  are  addict- 
ed to  the  practice  of  gambling;  that  they 
even  sell  their  wives  and  children,  and  ul- 
timately themselves.  Are  these  then  the 
legitimate  sources  of  slavery?  Shall  we 
pretend  that  we  can  thus  acquire  an  honest 
right  to  exact  the  labour  of  these  people? 
Can  we  pretend  that  we  have  a right  to 
carry  away  to  distant  regions  men  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  by  authentic  inquiry,  and 
of  whom  there  is  every  reasonable  presump- 
tion to  think,  that  those  who  sell  them  to 
us,  have  no  right  to  do  so?  But  the  evil 
does  not  stop  here.  I feel  that  there  is  not 
time  for  me  to  make  all  the  remarks  which 
the  subject  deserves,  and  I refrain  from  at- 
tempting to  enumerate  half  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  this  system.  Do  you  think 
nothing  of  the  ruin  and  the  miseries  in 
which  so  many  other  individuals,  still  re- 
maining in  Africa,  are  involved  in  conse- 
quence of  carrying  off  so  many  myriads  of 
people?  Do  you  think  nothing  of  their 
families  which  are  left  behind?  of  the  con- 
nexions which  are  broken?  of  the  friend- 
ships, attachments,  and  relationships  that 
are  burst  asunder?  Do  you  think  nothing 
of  the  miseries  in  consequence,  that  are  felt 
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from  generation  to  generation?  of  the  pri- 
vation of  that  happiness  which  might  be  1 
communicated  to  them  by  the  introduction 
of  civilization,  and  of  mental  and  moral 
improvement?  A happiness  which  you  with- 
hold from  them  so  long  as  you  permit  the 
slave-trade  to  continue.  What  do  you  know 
of  the  internal  state  of  Africa?  You  have 
carried  on  a trade  to  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  from  this  civilized  and  enlightened  coun- 
try; but  such  a trade,  that,  instead  of  dif- 
fusing either  knowledge  or  wealth,  it  has 
been  the  check  to  every  laudable  pursuit. 
Instead  of  any  fair  interchange  of  commo- 
dities; instead  of  conveying  to  them,  from 
this  highly  favoured  land  , any  means  of 
improvement;  you  carry  with  you  that  no- 
xious plant  by  which  every  thing  is  withered 
and  blasted;  under  whose  shade  nothing 
that  is  useful  or  profitable  to  Africa  will 
ever  flourish  or  take  rook  Long  as  that 
continent  has  been  known  to  navigators, 
the  extreme  line  and  boundaries  of  its  coasts 
is  all  with  which  Europe  is  yet  become  ac- 
quainted; while  other  countries  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  through  a happier  system 
of  intercourse,  have  reaped  the  blessings  of 
a mutually  beneficial  commerce.  But  as  to 
the  whole  interior  of  that  continent  you  are, 
by  your  own  principles  of  commerce,  as  yet 
entirely  shut  out:  Africa  is  known  to  you 
only  in  its  skirts.  Yet  even  there  you  are 
able  to  infuse  a poison  that  spreads  its 
contagious  effects  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  outer,  which  penetrates  to  its  very  cen- 
tre, corrupting  every  part  to  which  it 
reaches.  You  there  subvert  the  whole  order 
of  nature ; you  aggravate  every  natural  bar- 
barity, and  furnish  to  every  man  living  on  that 
continent,  motives  for  committing,  under  the 
name  and  pretext  of  commerce,  acts  of  perpe- 
tual violence  and  perfidy  against  his  neighbour. 

Thus,  sir,  has  the  perversion  of  British 
commerce  carried  misery  instead  of  hap- 
piness to  one  whole  quarter  of  the  globe. 
False  to  the  very  principles  of  trade,  mis- 
guided in  our  policy,  ana  unmindful  of  our 
duty,  what  astonishing  — 1 had  almost  said, 
what  irreparable'  mischief,  have  we  brought 
upon  that  Continent!  I would  apply  this 
thought  to  the  present  question,  How  shall 
we  ever  repair  this  mischief?  How  shall  wo 
hope  to  obtain,  if  it  bo  possible,  forgiveness 
from  Heaven  for  those  enormous  evils  we 
have  committed,  if  we  refuse  to  make  use 
of  those  means  which  the  mercy  of  Pro- 
vidence hath  still  reserved  to  us  for  wiping 
away  the  guilt  and  shame  with  which  we 
are  now  covered?  If  we  refuse  even  this 
degree  of  compensation,  if,  knowing  the 
miseries  we  have  caused,  we  refuse  even 


now  to  put  a stop  to  them,  how  greatly 
aggravated  will  be  the  guilt  of  Great  Britain! 
and  what  a blot  will  the  history  of  these 
trahsactoius  for  ever  be  in  the  history  of 
this  country  I Shall  we  then  Delay  to  re- 
pair these  injuries,  and  to  begin  rendering 
this  justice  to  Africa?  Shall  we  not  count 
the  days  and  hours  that  are  suffered  to  in- 
tervene and  to  delay  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a work?  Reflect,  what  an  immense 
object  is  before  you  — what  an  object  for 
a nation  to  have  in  view,  and  to  have  a 
prospect,  under  the  favour  of  Providence, 
of  buing  now  permitted  to  attain!  I think 
the  house  will  agree  with  me  in  cherishing 
the  ardent  wish  to  enter  without  delay  upon 
the  measures  necessary  for  these  great  ends: 
and  I am  sure  that  the  immediate  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  is  the  first,  the  principal, 
the  most  indispensable  act  of  policy,  of 
duty,  and  of  justice,  that  the  legislature  of 
this  country  has  to  take,  if  it  is  indeed 
their  wish  to  secure  those  important  objects 
to  which  I have  alluded,  and  which  we  are 
bound  to  pursue  by  the  most  solemn  obli- 
gations. 

There  is,  however,  one  argument  set  up 
as  an  universal  answer  to  every  thing  that 
can  be  Urged  on  our  side;  whether  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  gentlemen's  understand- 
ings, or  to  their  hearts  and  consciences.  It 
is  necessary  I should  remove  this  formidable 
objection;  for  though  not  often  stated  in 
distinct  terms,  I fear  it  is  one  which  has  a 
very  wide  influence.  The  slave-trade  system, 
it  is  supposed,  has  taken  so  deep  root  in 
Africa,  tnat  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  its 
being  eradicated;  and  the  abolition  of  that 
share  of  trade  carried  on  by  Great  Britain 
(and  especially  if  her  example  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  other  powers)  is  likely  to  be  of 
very  little  service.  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
in  answer  to  so  dangerous  an  argument, 
that  we  ought  to  be  extremely  sure  indeed 
of  the  assumption  on  which  it  rests,  before 
we  venture  to  rely  on  its  validity;  before 
we  decide  that  an  evil  which  we  ourselves 
contribute  to  inflict  is  incurable,  and  on 
that  very  plea,  refuse  to  desist  from  bearing 
our  part  in  the  system  which  produces  it. 
You  are  not  sure , it  is  said,  that  other 
nations  will  give  up  the  trade,  if  you  should 
renounce  it.  I answer,  if  this  trade  is  as 
criminal  as  it  is  asserted  to  be,  or  if  it  has 
in  it  a thousandth  part  of  the  criminality, 
which  I,  and  others,  after  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  charge  upon  it, 
God  forbid  that  we  should  hesitate  in  de- 
termining to  relinquish  so  iniquitous  a traffic; 
even  though  it  should  be  retained  bv  other 
countries!  God  forbid,  however,  that  we 
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should  fail  to  do  our  utmost  towards  in- 
ducing other  countries  to  abandon  a bloody 
commerce  which  they  have  probably  been 
in  great  measure  led  by  our  example"  to 
pursue!  God  l'orbid,  that  we  should  be  ca- 
pable of  wishing  to  arrogate  to  ourselves 
the  glory  of  being  singular  in  renouncing  it! 

I tremble  at  the  thought  of  gentlemen’s 
indulging  themselves  in  this  argument  (an 
argument  as  pernicious  as  it  is  futile)  which 
I am  combating.  ‘We  are  friends,’  say  they, 
‘to  humanity.  Wo  are  second  to  none  of 
you  in  our  r.eal  for  the  good  of  Africa,  — 
but  the  F rench  will  not  abolish  — the  Dutch 
will  not  abolish.  We  wait,  therefore,  on 
prudential  principles,  till  they  join  us,  or 
set  us  an  example.’ 

How,  sir,  is  this  enormous  evil  ever  to 
be  eradicated,  if  every  nation  is  thus  pru- 
dentially  to  wait  till  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  world  shall  have  been  obtained?  — Let 
me  remark  too,  that  there  is  no  nation  in 
Europe  that  has,  on  the  one  hand,  plunged 
so  deeply  into  this  guilt  as  Britain ; or  that 
is  so  likely,  on  the  other,  to  be  looked  up 
to  as  an  example,  if  she  should  have  the 
manliness  to  be  the  first  in  decidedjy  re- 
nouncing it.  But,  sir,  does  not  this  ar- 
gument apply  a thousand  times  more  strongly 
in  a contrary  way?  How  much  more  justly 
may  other  nations  point  to  us,  and  say, 
•Why  should  we  abolish  the  slave-trade  when 
Great  Britain  has  not  abolished?  Britain, 
free  as  she  is,  just  and  honourable  as  she 
is,  and  deeply  also  involved  as  she  is  in 
this  commerce  above  all  nations,  not  only 
has  not  abolished,  but  has  refused  to  abolish. 
— She  has  investigated  it  well;  she  has 
gained  the  completest  insight  into  its  na- 
ture and  effects;  she  has  collected  volumes 
of  evidence  on  every  branch  of  the  subject. 
Her  senate  has  deliberated  — has  deliberated 
again  and  again  — Rnd  what  is  the  result? 
She  has  gravely  and  solemnly  determined  to 
sanction  the  slave-trade.  She  sanctions  it 
at  least  for  a while  — her  legislature,  there- 
fore, it  is  plain,  sees  no  guilt  in  it,  and  has 
thus  furnished  us  with  the  strongest  evi- 
dence that  she  can  furnish,  — of  the  justice 
unquestionably,  — and  of  the  policy  also, 
in  a certain  measure  and  in  certain  cases 
at  least,  of  permitting  this  traffic  to  con- 
tinue.’ 

This,  sir,  is  the  argument  with  which  we 
furnish  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  if  we 
again  refuse  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave- 
trade.  Instead,  therefore,  of  imagining,  that 
by  choosing  to  presume  on  their  continu- 
ing it,  we  shall  have  exempted  ourselves 
from  guilt,  and  have  transferred  the  wlmle 
criminality  to  them ; let  us  rather  reflect 


that,  on  the  very  principle  urged  against 
us,  we  shall  henceforth  have  to  answer  for 
their  crimes , as  well  as  our  own.  We 
have  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  it  de- 
pends upon  us,  whether  other  countries  will 
persist  in  this  bloody  trade  or  not.  Already 
we  have  suffered  one  year  to  pass  away", 
and  now  that  the  question  is  renewed,  a 
proposition  is  made  for  gradual,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  immediate  abolition.  I 
know  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  attempt- 
ing to  reform  long-established  abuses;  and 
I know  the  danger  arising  from  the  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  delay,  in  the  case  of 
evils  which  nevertheless  are  thought  too 
enormous  to  be  borne,  when  considered  as 
perpetual.  But  by  proposing  some  other 
period  than  the  present,  by  prescribing  some 
condition,  by  waiting  for  sonic  contingency, 
or  by  refusing  to  proceed  till  a thousand 
favourable  circumstances  unite  together;  per- 
haps until  we  obtain  the  general  concur- 
rence of  Europe  (a  concurrence  which  1 
believe  never  yet  took  place  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  one  improvement  in  pol- 
icy or  in  morals);  year  after  year  escapes, 
and  the  most  enormous  evils  go  unredressed. 
We  see  this  abundantly  exemplified,  not 
only  in  public,  but  in  private  life.  Similar 
observations  have  been  applied*  to  the  case 
of  personal  reformation.  If  you  go  into  the 
street,  it  is  a chance  but  the  first  person 
who  crosses  you  is  one,  ‘ Vivendi  recte  qui 
prorogat  horam.’  We  may  wait;  we  may 
delay  to  cross  the  stream  before  us,  till  it 
has  run  down ; but  we  shall  wait  for  ever, 
for  the  river  will  still  flow  on,  without  being 
exhausted.  We  shall  be  no  nearer  the  ob- 
ject which  we  profess  to  have  in  view,  so 
long  as  the  step,  which  alone  can  bring  us 
to  it,  is  not  taken.  Until  the  actual,  the 
only  remedy  is  applied,  wo  ought  neither 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  as  vet 
thoroughly  laid  to  heart  the  evil  we  affect 
to  deplore;  nor  that  there  is  as  yet  any 
reasonable  assurance  of  its  being  brought 
to  an  actual  determination. 

It  has  also  been  occasionally  urged,  that 
there  is  something  in  the  disposition  and 
nature  of  the  Africans  themselves,  which 
renders  all  prospect  of  civilisation  op  that 
continent  extremely  unpromising.  ‘It  has 
been  known,’  says  Mr.  Frazer,  in  his  evidence, 
‘that  a boy  has  been  put  to  death,  who 
was  refused  to  be  purchased  as  a slave.’ 
This  single  story  was  deemed  by  that 
gentleman  a sufficient  proof  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  Africans,  and  of  the  inutility  of 
abolishing  the  slave-trade.  My  honourable 
friend,  however,  has  told  you,  that  this  boy 
had  previously  run  away  from  his  master 
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three  several  times ; that  the  master  had  to 
pay  his  value,  according  to  the  custom  of 
nis  country,  every  time  he  was  brought 
back;  and  that,  partly  from  anger  at  the 
boy  for  running  away  so  frequently,  and 
partly  to  prevent  a still  further  repetition 
of  the  same  expense,  he  determined  to  put 
him  to  death.  Such  was  the  explanation 
of  the  story  given  in  the  cross-examination. 
This,  sir,  is  the  signal  instance  that  has 
been  dwelt  upon  of  African  barbarity.  — 
This  African,  we  admit,  was  unenlightened, 
and  altogether  barbarous:  but  let  us  now 
ask  what  would  a civilized  and  enlightened 
West-lndian,  or  a body  of  West-fndians, 
have  done  in  any  case  of  a parallel  nature? 
1 will  quote  you,  sir,  a law  passed  in  the 
West-Indies,  in  the  year  1722,  which,  in 
turning  over  the  book,  I happened  just 
now  to  cast  my  eye  upon;  by  which  law, 
this  very  same  crime  of  running  away,  is, 
by  the  legislature  of  the  island,  — by  the 
grave  and  deliberate  sentence  of  that  en- 
lightened legislature,  punished  with  death: 
and  this,  not  in  the  case  only  of  the  third 
offence,  but  even  in  the  very  tirst  instance. 
It  is  enacted,  'that  if  any  negro  or  other 
slave  shall  withdraw  himself  from  his  master, 
for  the  term  of  six  months;  or  any  slave 
that  was  absent  shall  not  return  within 
that  time,  it  shall  be  adjuged  felony,  and 
every  such  person  shall  suffer  death.’  There 
is  also  another  West-Indian  law,  by  which 
every  negro’s  hand  is  armed  against  his 
fellow  negroes,  by  his  being  authorised 
to  kill  a run-away  slave,  and  even  having 
a reward  held  out  to  him  for  doing  so. 
Let  the  house  now  contrast  the  two  cases. 
Let  them  ask  themselves  which  of  the  two 
exhibits  the  greater  barbarity?  Let  them 
reflect,  with  a little  candour  and  liberality, 
whether  on  the  ground  of  any  of  those  facts, 
and  loose  insinuations  as  to  the  sacrifices 
to  be  met  with  in  the  evidence,  they  can 
possibly  reconcile  to  themselves  the  excluding 
of  Africa  from  all  means  of  civilization? 
whether  they  can  possibly  vote  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  slave-trade  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  Africans  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  a race  of  incorrigible  barbarians? 

I hope,  therefore,  we  shall  henr  no  moro 
of  tho  moral  impossibility  of  civilizing  the 
Africans,  nor  have  our  understandings  and 
consciences  again  insulted,  by  being  called 
upon  to  sanction  the  slave-trade,  until  other 
nations  shall  have  set  the  example  of  abol- 
ishing it  While  we  have  been  deliberating 
upon  the  subject,  one  nation,  not  ordinarily 
taking  the  lead  in  politics,  nor  by  any 
means  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its 
councils,  has  determined  on  a gradual  abo- 


lition ; a determination,  indeed,  which,  since 
it  permits  for  a time  the  existence  of  the 
slave-trade,  would  be  an  unfortunate  pattern 
for  our  imitation.  France,  it  is  said,  will 
take  up  the  trade,  if  we  relinquish  it.  What? 

Is  it  supposed  that  in  the  present  situation 
of  St.  Domingo,  of  an  island  which  used 
to  take  three-fourths  of  all  the  slaves  re- 
quired by  the  colonies  of  France,  she,  of 
all  countries,  will  think  of  taking  it  up? 
What  countries  remain?  The  Portuguese, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Spaniards.  Of  those 
countries  let  me  declare  it  as  my  opinion, 
that  if  they  see  us  renounce  the  trade,  after 
full  deliberation,  they  will  not  be  disposed, 
even  on  principles  of  policy,  to  rush  further 
into  it.  But  I say  more;  How  are  they  to 
furnish  the  capital  necessary  for  carrying 
it  on?  If  there  is  any  aggravation  of  our 
guilt,  in  this  wretched  business , greater 
than  another,  it  is  that  we  have  stooped 
to  be  the  carriers  of  these  miserable  beings 
from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  for  all  the 
other  powers  of  Europe.  And  now,  sir,  if 
we  retire  from  the  trade  altogether,  I ask, 
where  is  that  fund  which  is  to  be  raised 
at  once  by  other  nations,  equal  to  the 
purchase  of  3U  or  40,000  slaves?  A fund  • 
which,  if  we  rate  them  at  40  l.  or  50 1.  each, 
cannot  make  a capital  of  leas  than  a million 
and  a half,  or  two  millions  of  money.  From 
what  branch  of  their  commerce  is  it  that 
these  European  nations  will  draw  together 
a fund  to  feed  this  monster?  — to  keep 
alive  this  detestable  commerce?  And  even 
if  they  should  make  the  attempt,  will  not 
that  immense  chasm,  which  must  instantly 
be  created  in  the  other  parts  of  their  trade, 
from  which  this  vast  capital  must  be  with- 
drawn in  order  to  supply  the  slave-trade, 
be  filled  up  by  yourselves?  — Will  not  these 
branches  of  commerce  which  they  must 
leave,  and  from  which  they  must  withdraw 
their  industry  and  their  capitals,  in  order 
to  apply  them  to  the  slave-trade,  be  then 
taken  up  by  British  merchants?  — Will  you 
not  even  in  this  case  find  your  capital  (low 
into  these  deserted  channels?  — Will  not 
your  capital  be  turned  from  the  slave-trade 
to  that  natural  and  innocent  commerce  from 
which  they  must  withdraw  their  capitals, 
in  proportion  as  they  take  up  the  traffic 
in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  fellow- 
creatures? 

The  committee  sees,  I trust,  how  little 
ground  of  objection  to  our  proposition  there 
is  in  this  part  of  our  adversaries’  argument. 

Having  now  detained  the  house  so  long, 
all  that  I will  farther  add,  shall  be  ou  that 
important  subject,  the  civilization  of  Africa, 
which  I have  already  shown  that  I consider 
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as  the  leading  feature  in  this  question.  Grieved 
am  I to  think,  that  there  should  be  a single 
person  in  this  country,  much  more  that  there 
should  be  a single  member  in  the  British 
parliament,  who  can  look  on  the  present 
dark,  uncultivated,  and  uncivilized  state  of 
that  continent,  oa  a ground  for  continuing 
the  slave-trade,  — as  a ground  not  only  for 
refusing  to  ’ attempt  the  improvement  of 
Africa,  but  even  for  hindering  and  intercept- 
ing every  ray  of  light  which  might  otherwise 
break  in  upon  her,  — as  a ground  for  re- 
fusing to  her  the  common  chance  and  the 
common  means  with  which  other  nations 
have  been  blessed,  of  emerging  from  their 
native  barbarism. 

Here,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  this 
extensive  question,  the  argument  of  our  ad- 
versaries pleads  against  them;  for,  surely, 
sir,  the  present  deplorable  state  of  Africa, 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  her  chief 
calamities  are  to  be  ascribed  to  us,  calls  for 
our  generous  aid,  rather  than  justifies  any 
despair  on  our  part  of  her  recovery,  and 
still  less  any  further  repetition  of  our  injuries. 

I will  not  much  longer  fatigue  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house;  but  this  point  has  irn- 

Fressed  itself  so  deeply  on  my  mind,  that 
must  trouble  the  committee  with  a few 
additional  observations.  Are  we  justified, 
I ask,  on  any  one  ground  of  theory,  or  by 
any  one  instance  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  from  its  very  beginning  to 
this  day,  in  forming  the  supposition  which 
I am  now  combating?  Are  wo  justified  in 
supposing  that  the  particular  practice  which 
we  encourage  in  Africa,  of  men’s  selling 
each  other  lor  slaves,  is  any  symptom  of  a 
barbarism  that  is  incurable?  Are  we  justified 
in  supposing  that  even  the  practice  of  ofler- 
ing  up  human  sacrifices  proves  a total  inca- 
pacity for  civilization?  I believe  it  will  be 
found,  and  perhaps  much  more  generally 
than  is  supposed,  that  both  the  trade  in 
slaves,  and  the  still  more  savage  custom  of 
offering  human  sacrifices,  obtained  in  former 
periods  throughout  many  of  those  nations 
which  now,  by  the  blessings  of  Providence, 
and  by  a long  progression  of  improvements, 
are  advanced  the  farthest  in  civilization. 
I believe,  sir,  that,  if  we  will  reflect  an  in- 
stant, we  shall  find  that  this  observation 
comes  directly  home  to  our  own  selves;  and 
that,  on  the  same  ground  on  which  we  are 
now  disposed  to  proscribe  Africa  for  ever 
from  all  possibility  of  improvement,  we  our- 
selves might,  in  like  manner,  have  been 
proscribed  and  for  ever  shut  out  from  all 
the  blessings  which  wo  now  enjoy. 

There  was  a time,  sir,  which  it  may  be 
fit  sometimes  to  revive  in  the  remembrance 


of  our  countrymen,  when  even  human  sa- 
crifices arc  said  to  have  been  offered  in  this 
island.  But  I would  peculiarly  observe  on 
this  day,  for  it  is  a case  precisely  in  point, 
that  the  very  practice  of  the  slave-trade  once 
prevailed  among  us  Slaves,  as  we  may 
read  in  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain, 
were  formerly  an  established  article  of  our 
export.  ‘Great  numbers,’  he  says,  ‘were  ex- 
ported like  cattle,  from  the  British  coast, 
and  were  to  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  Komun  market.’  It  docs  not  distinctly 
appear  by  what  means  they  were  procured ; 
but  there  was  unquestionably  no  small  re- 
semblance, in  this  particular  point,  between 
the  case  of  our  ancestors  and  that  of  the 
present  wretched  natives  of  Africa  — for 
the  hiatorian  tells  you  that  ‘adultery,  witch- 
craft, and  debt  were  probably  some  of  the 
chief  sources  of  supplying  the  Homan  market 
with  British  slaves  — that  prisoners  taken 
in  war  were  added  to  the  number  — and 
that  there  might  be  among  them  some  un- 
fortunate gamesters,  who,  after  having  lost 
all  their  goods,  at  length  staked  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  their  children.’  Every  one 
of  these  sources  of  slavery  has  been  stated, 
and  almost  precisely  in  the  same  terms,  to 
be  at  lliis  hour  a source  of  slavery  in  Africa. 
And  these  circumstances,  sir,  with  a solitary 
instance  or  two  of  human  sacrifices,  furnish 
the  alleged  proofs,  that  Africa  labours  under 
a natural  incapacity  for  civilization;  that 
it  is  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  to  think 
that  she  can  ever  enjoy  the  knowledge 
and  the  morals  of  Europe;  that  Providence 
never  intended  her  to  rise  above  a state  of 
barbarism;  that  Providence  has  irrevocably 
doomed  her  to  be  only  a nursery  for  slaves 
for  us  free  and  civilized  Europeans.  Allow 
of  this  principle,  as  applied  to  Africa,  and 
1 should  be  glad  to  know  why  it  might  not 
also  have  been  applied  to  ancient  and  un- 
civilized Britain.  Why  might  not  some 
Roman  senator,  reasoning  on  the  principles 
of  some  honourable  gentlemen , and  point- 
ing to  British  barbarians , have  predicted 
with  equal  boldness,  'There  is  a people  that 
will  never  rise  to  civilization  — there  is  a 
people  destined  never  to  bo  free  — a people 
without  the  understanding  * necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  useful  arts ; depressedljy  the 
hand  of  nature  below  the  level  of  the  hu- 
man species;  and  created  to  form  a supply 
of  slaves  for  the  rest  of  the  world.’  Alight 
not  this  have  been  said,  according  to  the 
principles  which  we  now  hear  stated,  in  all 
respects  as  fairly  and  as  truly  of  Britain 
herself,  at  that  period  of  her  history,  as  it 
can  now  be  said  by  us  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa? 
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We,  sir,  have  long  since  emerged  from 
barbarism  — we  have  almost  forgotten  that 
wo  were  once  barbarians  — we  are  now 
raised  to  a situation  which  exhibits  a strik- 
ing contrast  to  every  circumstance  by  which 
a Koman  might  have  characterised  us,  and 
by  which  we  now  characterize  Africa.  There 
is  indeed  one  thing  wanting  to  complete 
the  contrast,  and  to  clear  us  altogether  from 
the  imputation  of  acting  even  to  this  hour 
as  barbarians;  for  we  continue  to  this  hour 
a barbarous  traffic  in  slaves;  we  continue 
it  even  yet  in  spite  of  all  our  great  and 
undeniable  pretensions  to  civilization.  We 
wero  once  as  obscure  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  as  savage  in  our  manners;  as  de- 
based in  our  morals,  as  degraded  in  our 
understandings , as  these  unhappy  Africans 
are  at  present.  But  in  the  lapse  of  a long 
series  of  years,  by  a progression  slow,  and 
for  a time  almost  imperceptible , we  have 
become  rich  in  a variety  of  acquirements, 
favoured  above  measure  m the  gins  of  Pro- 
vidence, unrivalled  in  commerce,  preeminent 
in  arts,  foremost  in  the  pursuits  of  philo- 
sophy and  science,  and  established  m all 
the  blessings  of  civil  society : we  are  in  the 
lossession  of  peace,  of  happiness,  and  of 
iberty;  we  are  under  the  guidance  of  a 
mild  and  beneficent  religion ; and  we  are 
protected  by  impartial  laws,  and  the  purest 
ailminist  ration  of  justice:  wc  are  living  under 
a system  of  government,  which  our  own 
happy  experience  leads  us  to  pronounce  the 
best  Hnd  wisest  which  has  ever  yet  been 
framed;  a system  which  has  become  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  From  all  those  bless- 
ings we  must  for  ever  have  been  shut  out, 
had  there  been  any  truth  in  those  principles 
which  some  gentlemen  have  not  hesitated 
to  lay  down  as  applicable  to  the  case  of 
Africa.  Had  those  principles  been  true,  wc 
ourselves  had  languished  to  this  hour  in  that 
miserable  state  of  ignorance,  brutality,  and 
degradation,  in  which  history  proves  our  an- 
cestors to  halve  been  immersed.  Had  other 
nations  adopted  these  principles  in  their 
conduct  towards  us ; bad  other  nations  applied 
to  Great  Britain  the  reasoning  which  some 
of  the  senators  of  this  very  island  now  apply 
to  Africa;  ages  might  have  passed  without 
our  emerging  from  barbarism : and  we,  who 
are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  British  civili- 
zation, of  British  laws,  and  British  liberty, 
might  at  this  hour  have  been  little  superior, 
cither  in  morals,  in  knowledge,  or  refinement, 
to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

If  then  we  feel  that  this  perpetual  con- 
finement in  the  fetters  of  brutal  ignorance 
would  have  been  the  greatest  calamity  which 
could  have  befallen  us  ; if  wo  view  with  gra- 


| titude  and  exultation  the  contrast  between 
the  peculiar  blessings  we  enjoy , and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain;  if  wc  shudder  to  think  of  the  mis- 
ery which  would  still  have  overwhelmed  us, 
had  Great  Britain  continued  to  the  present 
times  to  be  the  mart  for  slaves  to  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  the  world,  through  sonic 
cruel  policy  of  theirs,  God  forbid  that  we 
should  any  longer  subject  Africa  to  the  same 
dreadful  scourge,  and  preclude  the  light 
of  knowledge,  which  has  reached  every  otlier 
quarter  of  the  globe,  from  having  access  to 
her  coasts! 

I trust  wo  shall  no  longer  continue  this 
commerce,  to  the  destruction  of  every  im- 
provement on  that  wide  continent ; and  shall 
not  consider  ourselves  as  conferring  too  great 
a boon,  in  restoring  its  inhabitants  to  the 
rank  of  human  beings.  1 trust  we  shall  not 
think  ourselves  too  liberal,  if,  by  abolishing 
the  slave-trade,  wc  give  them  the  same 
common  chance  of  civilization  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  wc  shall  now 
allow  to  Africa  the  opportunity  — the  hope 
— the  prospect  of  attaining  to  the  same 
blessings  which  we  ourselves,  through  the 
favourable  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence, 
have  been  permitted,  at  a much  more  early 
period,  to  enjoy.  If  we  listen  to  the  voice 
of  reason  and  duty,  and  pursue  this  night 
the  line  of  conduct  which  they  prescribe, 
some  of  us  may  live  to  see  a reverse  of  that 
picture,  from  which  we  now  turn  our  eyes 
with  .‘.harne  and  regret.  Wc  may  live  to 
behold  the  natives  of  Africa  engaged  in  the 
calm  occupations  of  industry,  in  the  pursuits 
of  a just  and  legitimate  commerce.  YVe  may 
behold  the  beams  of  science  and  philosophy 
breaking  in  upon  their  land,  which,  at  some 
happy  |ieriod  in  still  later  times,  may  blaze 
with  full  lustre;  and  joining  their  influence 
to  that  of  pure  religion,  may  illuminate  and 
invigorate  the  most  distant  extremities  of  that 
immense  continent  Then  may  we  hope  that 
even  Africa,  though  last  of  all  the  quarters 
of  the  globe,  shall  enjoy  at  length,  in  the 
evening  of  her  days,  those  blessings  which 
have  descended  so  plentifully  upon  us  in  a 
much  earlier  period  of  the  world.  Then 
also  will  Kurope,  participating  in  her  im- 
provement and  prosperity,  receive  an  ample 
recompense  for  the  tardy  kindness,  (if  kind- 
ness it  can  be  called)  of  no  lunger  hinder-, 
ing  that  continent  from  extricating  herself 
ont  of  the  darkness  which , in  other  more 
fortunate  regions,  has  been  so  much  more 
speedily  dispelled. 

—Nos  primus  cquis  oriens  afllavit  anhelis; 
Illie  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 
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Then,  sir,  may  be  applied  to  Africa  those 
words,  originally  used  indeed  with  a differ- 
ent view: 

Ilis  dcrnum  exactis 

Devcnore  locos  lretos,  et  amoena  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemoram,  sedesque  beatas: 
Largior  hie  campos  j5Ether,  et  lumine  vestit 
Pnrpureo. 

It  is  in  this  view,  sir,  — it  is  in  atonement 
for  our  long  and  cruel  injustice  towards 
Africa,  that  the  measure  proposed  by  my 
honourable  firiend  most  forcibly  recommends 
itself  to  my  mind.  The  great  and  happy 


change  to  be  expected  in  the  state  of  her 
inhabitants,  is,  of  all  the  various  and  im- 
portant benefits  of  the  abolition,  in  my  estima- 
tion, incomparably  the  most  extensive  and 
important. 

I shall  vote,  sir,  against  the  adjournment ; 
and  I shall  also  oppose  to  the  utmost  every 
proposition,  which  in  any  way  may  tend 
either  to  prevent,  or  even  to  postpone  for 
an  hour  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  • 
a measure  which,  on  all  the  various  grounds 
whiph  I have  6tated,  we  arc  bound  by  the 
most  pressing  and  indispensable  duty  to 
adopt. 
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Charles  James  Fox,  born  1748  dlod  1808,  second  son  of 
Lord  Holland,  was  the  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  dis- 
cussion that  England  has  ever  produced  and  the  rival  of 
lNtt.  Ho  embraced  the  opinions  of  tho  Whig  pnrty  and 
by  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom  earned  a norer- 
dying  reputation  In  the  annals  of  his  country.  As  an 
orator  he  possessed  extraordinary  Intellectual  and  physi- 
cal powers.  Ills  speeches  were  concise  and  energetic,  and 


his  arguments  few  but  Invincible.  During  his  periods 
of  relaxation  from  business  he  employed  himself  in  writ- 
ing a history  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  left  unfinished  at 
his  death,  but  published  in  1808  by  Lord  Holland.  The 
history  Is  plainly  written,  but  the  style  is  far  from  being 
perfect  and  shows  a great  want  of  force  and  vivacity. 
The  principles  contained  in  the  work  are  however  worthy 
of  his  liberal  mind 


ON  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.  — 1778. 

You  have  now  two  wars  before  you,  of 
which  you  must  choose  one;  for,  both  you 
cannot  support.  The  war  against  America 
has  hitherto  been  carried  on  against  her 
alone , unassisted  by  any  ally  whatever: 
notwithstanding  she  stood  alone , you  have 
been  obliged  uniformly  to  increase  your 
exertions,  and  to  push  your  efforts  in  the 
cud  to  the  extent  of  your  power,  without 
being  able  to  bring  it  to  an  issue:  you  have 
exerted  all  your  force  hitherto  without  ef- 
fect, and  you  cannot  now  divide  a force 
found  already  inadequate  to  its  object.  My 
opinion  is  for  withdrawing  your  forces  from 
America  entirely ; for,  a defensive  war  you 
can  never  think  of  there  of  any  sort ; a de- 
fensive war  would  ruin  this  nation  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  circumstances:  offensive 
war  is  pointed  out  as  proper  for  this  coun- 
try; our  situation  points  it  out,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  impels  us  to  attack  ra- 
ther than  defence:  — attack  France  then, 
for  she  is  your  object.  The  nature  of  the 
wars  is  quite  different : the  war  against 
America  is  against  your  own  countrymen  — 
you  haye  stopped  me  from  saying  Against 
your  fellow-subjects;  that  against  France  is 
against  your  inveterate  enemy  and  rival. 
Every  blow  you  strike  in  America  is  against 
yourselves;  it  is  against  all  ideas  of  recon- 
ciliation , and  against  your  own  interest, 
though  you  should  be  able,  as  you  never 


will,  to  force  them  to  submit.  Every  stroke 
against  France  is  of  advantage  to  you:  the 
more  you  lower  the  scale  in  which  France 
lays  in  the  balance,  the  more  your  own 
rises,  and  the  more  the  Americans  will  be 
detached  from  her  as  useless  to  them.  Even 
your  own  victories  over  America  ate  in  fa- 
vour of  France,  from  what  they  must  cost 
you  in  men  and  money:  your  victories  over 
France  will  be  felt  by  her  ally.  America 
must  be  conquered  in  Frame:  France  never 
can  be  conquered  in  America. 

The  war  of  the  Americans  is  a war  of 
passion ; it  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  most  powerful  virtues  — love 
of  liberty  and  of  their  country ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  those  passions  in  the  human 
heart,  which  give  courage,  strength,  and  per- 
severance to  man  — the  spirit  of  revenge 
for  the  injuries  you  have  done  them;  of 
retaliation  for  the  hardships  you  have  in- 
flicted on  them;  and  of  opposition  to  the 
unjust  powers  you  have  exorcised  over  them. 
Every  thing  combines  to  animate  them  to 
this  war,  and  such  a war  is  without  end; 
for,  whatever  obstinacy  enthusiasm  ever  in- 
spired mau  with,  you  will  now  find  it  in 
America;  no  matter  what  gives  birth  to  that 
enthusiasm,  whether  the  name  of  religion 
or  of  liberty,  the  effects  arc  the  same;  it 
inspires  a spirit  that  is  unconquerable,  and 
solicitous  to  undergo  difficulty,  danger,  and 
hardship:  and  as  long  as  there  is  n man  in 
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America,  a being  formed  such  as  we  are, 
you  will  have  him  present  himself  against 
you  in  the  field.  The  war  of  France  is  a 
war  of  another  sort;  the  war  of  France  is 
a war  of  interest:  it  was  her  interest  first 
induced  her  to  engage  in  it,  and  it  is  by 
that  interest  that  she  will  measure  its  con- 
tinuance. Turn  your  face  at  once  against 
her;  attack  her  wherever  she  is  exposed, 
crush  her  commerce  wherever  you  can, 
make  her  feel  heavy  and  immediate  distress 
throughout  the  nation:  the  people  will  soon 
cry  out  to  their  government  Whilst  the 
advantages  she  promises  herself  are  remote 
and  uncertain,  inflict  present  evils  and  dis- 
tresses upon  her  subjects:  the  people  will 
become  discontented  and  clamorous:  she  will 
find  it  a bad  bargain,  having  entered  into 
this  business;  and  you  will  force  her  to  de- 
sert any  ally  that  brings  so  much  trouble, 
and  distress,  and  miafortune,  the  advantages 
of  whose  alliance  may  never  take  effect; 
or,  If  they  should,  be  subject  always  to  dis- 
turbance from  his  country,  which  it  always 
ought  to  be,  and  which  I know  you  are 
able  to  give,  if  you  once  get  your  hands 
clear  of  America.  What  is  become  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  this  nation?  Where  is  the 
national  spirit  that  ever  did  honour  to  this 
country?  Have  the  present  ministry  spent 
that  too,  with  almost  the  last  shilling  of 
your  money?  Are  they  not  ashamed  of  the 
temporizing  conduct  they  have  used  towards 
France?  Her  correspondence  with  America 
has  been  clandestine : compare  that  with 
their  conduct  towards  Holland  some  time 
ago;  — but  it  is  the  characteristic  of  little 
minds  to  be  exact  in  little  things,  whilst 
they  shrink  from  their  rights  in  great  ones. 

The  conduct  of  France  is  called  clan- 
destine: look  back  but  a year  ago  to  a letter 
from  one  of  your  secretaries  of  state  to 
Holland ; ‘it  is  with  surprise  and  indignation’ 
your  conduct  is  seen,  in  something  done  by 
a petty  governor  of  an  island,  while  they 
aflect  to  call  the  measures  of  France  clan- 
destine. This  is  the  way  that  ministers  sup- 
port the  character  of  the  nation,  and  the 
national  honour  and  glory!  Hut,  look  again 
how  that  same  Holland  is  spoken  of  to-uay: 
even  in  your  correspondence  with  her  your 
littleness  appears:  — 

— ... — _ Pauper  tl  txul  uterque , 

Prcy'icit  ampvltas,  it  laquipedalia  verba. 

From  this  you  may  judge  of  your  situa- 
tion, from  this  you  may  know  wfiat  a state 
you  are  reduced  to.  How  will  the  French 
party  in  Holland  exult  over  you,  and  grow 
strong!  She  will  never  continue  your  ally 
when  you  meanly  crouch  to  France,  and  do 
not  dare  to  stir  in  your  defence!  But  it 


is  nothing  extraordinary  that  she  should 
not,  while  you  keep  the  ministers  you  havei 
no  power  in  Europe  is  blind;  there  is  none 
blind  enough  to  ally  itself  with  weakness, 
and  become  partner  in  bankruptcy;  there 
is  no  one  blind  enough  to  ally  themselves 
to  obstinacy,  absurdity,  and  imbecility. 


SPEECH  ON  GENERAL  FITZPATRICK’S  MOTION 
RELATIVE  TO  M.  OE  LA  FAYETTE.  DECEM- 
BER IS,  17SS. 

* * * Good  God,  sir!  what  sentiments  and 
what  doctrines  have  we  not  heard  this 
night!  What  arguments  has  not  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Windham)  ad- 
vanced! ‘Well  or  ill  intentioned,'  M.  de  la 
Fayette  ought  not  to  be  pardoned  because 
he  was  the  beginner  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion — he  is  not  to  be  pardoned  because 
thousands  have  fallen  through  his  means. 
If  ’he  is  not  to  be  pardoned  because  thou- 
sands have  fallen,  what  must  become  of  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  himself,  and  of 
the  minister  of  England,  who  have  caused 
rivers  of  blood  to  flow  by  their  wild  and 
horrid  enterprises?  But  the  beginners  of 
revolutions  arc  the  persons  to  be  punished, 
however  moderate  and  honourable  in  their 
views,  however  patriotio  in  their  conduct, 
and  whatever  benefits  they  may  have  ren- 
dered to  their  country!  Those  who  come 
after  the  beginners,  and  who  may  tarnish 
the  cause  of  liberty  by  their  excesses,  are 
to  be  pardoned,  but  not  the  first  beginners! 
According  to  this  new  doctrine,  our  great 
ancestors,  to  whom  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  pay  almost  divine  honours,  for  the 
glorious  services  they  have  rendered  to  man, 
were  men  to  be  execrated  and  abhorred. 
Cromwell  is  a man  to  be  excused  by  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  because  he  found 
things  prepared,  and  only  took  advantage 
of  circumstances  ; but  Hampden,  Pym,  Lord 
Falkland,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  all  the 
illustrious  men  whom  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  reverence,  as  having  not  merely 
rescued  their  country  from  intolerable  evils, 
but  pursued  in  their  reforms  the  principle 
of  the  most  generous  humanity,  and  the  most 
disinterested  moderation,  are  objects  of  eter- 
nal execration.  Hume  is,  I think,  severe 
enough  upon  Hampden  when  he  says,  that 
he  probably  died  at  the  favourable  moment 
for  his  jiaine,  since,  if  he  had  lived,  he  might 
perhaps  have  betrayed  principles  of  violent 
ambition.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  honourable  gentleman ; since 
the  men  who  blackened  the  cause  of- li- 
berty by  their  crimes  were  virtuous  in  com- 
parison of  those  who  desired  only  to  rescue 
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tlicir  country  from  tyranny,  corruption,  and 
abuse.  Such  is  the  whole  gist  of  his  argu- 
ment. Collot  d'Herbois,  according  to  bun, 
is  no  object  of  royal  persecution  equal  to 
L:i  Fayette:  for  Collot  is  a monster  whose 
crimes  will  defile  the  cause.  Liberty  so  tar- 
nished can  never  be  attractive,  nor  recom- 
mend itself  by  the  purity  and  benevolence 
of  its  principles.  It  is’  not  therefore  the 
Collots  that  they  hate,  but  the  Fayettes, 
who,  by  the  unsullied  patriotism  of  their 
motives,  and  the  undeviating  rectitude  of 
their  conduct,  prove  that  true  liberty  is  the 
parent  and  companion  of  all  the  milder  vir- 
tues of  the  heart 


speech  on  the  overtures  of  peace  from 

THE  FIRST  CONSUL.  FEB.  3.  1800. 

* * * Now,  sir,  what  was  the  conduct  of 
your  own  allies  to  Poland?  Is  there  a single 
atrocity  of  the  French,  in  Italy,  in  Switzer- 
land, iu  Egypt  if  you  please,  more  unprin- 
cipled ami  inhuman  than  that  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  Poland?  What  has 
there  been  in  the  conduct  of  the  French 
to  foreign  powers;  what  in  the  violation  of 
solemn  treaties:  what  in  the  plunder,  devas- 
tation, and  dismemberment  of  unoffending 
countries ; what  in  the  horrors  and  murders 
perpetrated  upon  the  subdued  victims  of 
their  rage  in  any  district  which  they  have 
overrun;  worse  than  the  conduct  of  those 
three  great  powers  in  the  miserable,  devot- 
ed, and  trampled -on  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  who  have  been,  or  are,  our  allies  in 
this  war  for  religion,  social  order,  and  the 
rights  of  nations?  ‘Oh!  but  we  regretted  j 
the  partition  of  Poland!’  Yes,  regretted! 
You  regretted  the  violence,  and  that  is  all 
you  did;  you  united  yourselves  with  the  ac- 


tors ; you , in  fact , by  your  acquiescence, 
confirmed  the  atrocity,  fiut  they  arc  your 
allies ; and  though  they  overran  and  divided 
Poland,  there  was  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  - 
manner  of  doing  it,  which  stamped  it  with 

feeuliar  infamy  and  disgrace.  The  hero  of 
bland,  perhaps,  was  merciful  and  mild! 
He  was  as  much  superior  to  Buonaparte  in 
bravery,  and  in  tne  discipline  which  he 
maintained,  as  he  was  superior  in  virtue 
and  humanity!  lie  wns  animated  bv  the 
purest  principles  of  Christianity,  ami  was 
restrained  in  his  career  by  the  benevolent 
precepts  which  it  inculcates!  Wras  he?  Let 
unfortunate  Warsaw,  and  the  miserable  in- 
habitants of  the  suburb  of  Praga  in  par- 
ticular, tell  I What  do  we  understand  to  have 
been  the  conduct  of  this  magnanimous  hero, 
with  whom,  it  seems,  Buonaparte  is  not  to 
be  compared?  He  entered  the  suburb  of 
Praga,  the  most  populous  suburb  of  War- 
saw, and  there  be  let  his  soldiery  loose  on 
the  miserable , unarmed , and  unresisting 
people!  Men,  women,  and  children,  nay, 
infants  at  the  breast,  were  doomed  to  one 
indiscriminate  massacre ! Thousands  of  them 
were  inhumanly,  wantonly  butchered!  And 
for  what?  Because  they  had  dared  to  join 
in  a wish  to  meliorate  their  own  condition 
as  a people,  and  to  improve  their  constitu- 
tion, which  had  been  confessed  by  their 
own  sovereign  to  be  in  want  of  amendment. 
And  such  is  the  hero  upon  whom  the  cause 
of  ‘religion  and  social  order’  is  to  repose! 
And  such  is  the  man  whom  we  praise  for 
his  discipline  and  his  virtue,  and  whom  we 
j hold  out  as  our  boast  and  our  dependence, 
while  the  conduct  of  Buonaparte  unfits  him 
j to  be  even  treated  with  as  an  enemy!*  * * 


HENRY  GRATTAN. 


Henry  Grattan  (born  in  1760,  died  in  1820)  was  a native  | 
of  Ireland,  and  highly  estimated  by  hi*  countrymen  a* 
their  supporter  in  the  canoe  of  freedom.  In  1782  having 
addressed  the  king  of  England  respecting  tho  rights  of 
hi*  country  and  it*  oppressions,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
exciting  the  English  parliament  to  remove  an  obnoxious 
statute  of  George  I.,  thus  freeing  Ireland  from  foreign  ju- 


risdiction. This  event  was  received  with  so  mnch  joy 
by  the  nation  and  gratitndo  to  Grattan , that  the  Irish 
parliament  Immediately  granted  him  fifty  thousand 
pounds  as  a reward  for  his  untiring  exertions.  He  con- 
tinued many  years  in  the  English  parliament  exerting 
himself  for  the  good  of  his  impoverished  country. 


SPEECH^  AGAINST  NAPOLEON. 

The  proposition  that  wc  should  ngt  inter- 
fere with  the  government  of  other  nations 
is  true,  but  true  with  qualifications.  If  the 
government  of  any  other  countrv  contains 
an  insurrectionary  principle,  as  f ranee  did, 
when  she  offered  to  aid  the  insurrection  of 
her  neighbours,  your  interference  is  warrant- 


j ed;  if  the  government  of  another  country 
contains  the  principle  of  universal  empire, 
ns  France  did,  and  promulgated,  your  inter- 
ference is  justifiable.  Gentlemen  mar  call 
this  internal  government,'  but  I cnll  this 
conspiracy.  If  the  government  of  another 
country  maintains  a predatory  army,  such  a> 
Buonaparte's,  with  a view  to  hostility  and 
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conquest,  your  interference  is  just  lie  way 
call  this  internal  government,  but  I call 
Ibis  a preparation  for  war.  No  doubt  he 
will,  accompany  this  with  offers  of  peace, 
but  such  odors  of  peace  are  nothing  more 
than  one  ol  the  arts  of  war,  attended,  most 
assuredly,  by  charging  on  you  the  odium 
of  a long  and  protracted  contest,  and  with 
much  common  place,  and  many  good  saws 
anil  sayings  of  the  miseries  of  bloodshed, 
and  the  savings  and  good  husbandry  of 
jieace,  and  tbe  comforts  of  a quiet  life:  but 
if  you  listen  to  this,  you  will  be  much  de- 
ceived; not  only  deceived,  but  you  will  be 
beaten.  Again,  if  the  government  of  another 
country  covers  more  ground  in  Europe,  and 
destroys  the  balance  of  power,  so  as  to 
threaten  the  independence  of  other  nations, 
this  is  a cause  of  your  interference.  Such 
was  the  principle  upon  which  we  acted  in 
the  best  times:  such  was  the  principle  of 
the  grand  alliance;  such  was  the  triple  alli- 
ance, and  such  the  quadruple ; and  by  such 

firinciples  has  Europe  not  only  been  regu- 
ated,  but  protected.  If  a foreign  govern- 
ment does  any  of  those  acts  I have  mention- 
ed, we  have  a cause  of  war;  but  if  a foreign 
power  does  all  of  them,  — forms  a con- 
spiracy for  universal  empire,  keeps  up  an 
army  for  that  purpose,  employs  that  army 
to  overturn  the  balance  of  power,  and  at- 
tempts the  conquest  of  Europe,  — attempts 
do  I say?  in  a great  degree  achieves  it, 
(for  what  else  wrs  Buonaparte’s  dominion 
before  the  battle  of  Leipsic?)  — and  then 
receives  an  overthrow;  owes  its  deliverance 
to  treaties  which  give  that  power  its  life, 
and  these  countries  their  security,  (for  what 
did  you  get  from  France  but  security?)  — 
if  this  power,  I say,  avails  itaelf  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  treaties,  which  give  it  colonies, 
prisoners,  and  deliverance,  and  breaks  those 
conditions  which  give  you  security , and 
resnmea  the  same  situation  which  renders 
this  power  capable  of  repeating  the  same 
atrocity.  — has  England,  or  haa  she  not, 
a right  of  war? 

Having  considered  the  two  questions,  that 
of  ability  and  that  of  right,  and  having 
shown  that  you  arc  justified  on  either  con- 
sideration to  go  to  war,  let  me  now  suppose 
that  you.  treat  for  peace.  First,  you  will 
have  peace  upon  a war  establishment,  and 
then  a war  without  your  present  allies.  It 
Is  not  certain  that  you  will  have  any  of 
them , but  it  is  certain  that  you  will  not 
have  the  same  combination,  while  Buona- 
arte  increases  his  power  by  confirmation  of 
ia  title,  and  by  further  preparation  ; so  that 
ou  will  have  a bad  peace  and  a bad  war. 
iVere  I disposed  to  treat  for  peace  I would 


not  agree  to  the  amendment,  because  it 
disperses  your  allies  and  strengthens  your 
enemy,  and  says  to  both,  we  will  quit  our 
alliance,  to  confirm  Napoleon  on  the  throne 
of  France,  that  be  may  hereafter  more  ad- 
vantageously fight  us,  as  he  did  before,  for 
the  throne  "of  England. 

Gentlemen  set  forth  the  pretensions  of 
Buonaparte;  gentlemen  say,  that  he  has 
given  liberty  to  the  press;  he  has  given  lib- 
erty to  publication,  to  he  afterwards  tried 
ani  punished  according  to  tbe  present  con- 
stitution of  France,  as  a military  chief 
pleases;  that  is  tossy,  he  hss  given  liberty 
to  the  French  to  hang  themselves.  Gentle- 
men say,  he  has  in  his  dominions  abolished 
the  slave-trade:  I am  unwilling  to  deny  him 
praise  for  such  an  act ; but  if  we  praise  him 
for  giving  liberty  to  the  African,  let  us  not 
assist  him  in  imposing  slavery  on  the  Euro- 
pean. Gentlemen  say,  will  you  make  war 
upon  character?  but  the  question  is,  will 
you  trust  a government  without  one?  What 
will  you  do  if  you  are  conquered,  .Bay  gentle- 
men? I answer,  the  very  thing  you  must 
do , if  you  treat , — abandon  the  Low 
Countries.  But  the  question  is,  in  which 
case  are  you  most  likely  to  be  conquered, 
with  allies  or  without  them.  Either  you 
must  abandon  the  Low  Countries,  or  you 
must  preserve  them  by  arms,  for  Buona- 
parte will  not  be  withheld  by  treaty.  If 
you  abandon  them,  you  will  lose  your  situa- 
tion on  the  globe;  and  instead  of  being  a 
medium  of  communication  and  commerce 
between  the  new  and  the  old,  you  will  be- 
come an  anxious  station  between  two  fires, 
— the  continent  of  America,  rendered  hos- 
tile by  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  possessed  by  her  arms. 
It  then  remains  for  you  to  determine,  if 
you  do  not  abandon  the  I.ow  Countries,  in 
what  way  you  mean  to  defend  them,  alone 
or  with  allies. 

Gentlemen  complain  of  the  allies,  and 
say,  they  have  partitioned  such  a country, 
and  transferred  such  a country,  and  seised 
on  such  a country.  What!  will  they  quarrel 
with  their  alty,  who  has  possessed  himself 
of  a part  of  Saxony,  and  shake  hands  with 
Buonaparte,  who  proposes  to  take  possession 
of  England?  If  a prince  takes  Venice,  we 
are  indignant;  but  if  he  seizes  on  a great 
part  of  Europe,  and  stands  covered  with 
the  blood  of  millions  and  the  spoils  of  half 
mankind,  our  indignation  ceases;  vice  be- 
comes gigantic,  conquers  the  understanding, 
and  mankind  begin  by  wonder,  and  conclude 
by  worship.  The  character  of  Buonaparte 
ia  admirably  calculated  for  this  effect:  be 
invests  himself  with  much  theatrical  gran- 
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dcur ; he  is  a great  actor  in  the  tragedy  of 
his  own  government ; the.  fire  of  his  genius 
precipitates  on  universal  empire,  certain  to 
destroy  his  neighbours  or  himself;  — better 
formed  to  acquire  empire  than  to  keep  it, 
he  is  a hero  and  a calamity , formed  to 
punish  France  and  to  perplex  Europe. 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Fox  has  been  alluded 
to;  a great  authority,  and  a great  man; 
his  name  excites  tenderness  and  wonder. 
To  do  justice  to  that  immortal  person,  you 
must  not  limit  your  view  to  this  country: 
his  genius  was  not  confined  to  England,  it 
acted  three  hundred  miles  off,  in  breaking 
the  chains  of  Ireland;  it  was  seen  three 
thousand  miles  off,  in  communicating  free- 
dom to  the  Americans;  it  was  visible,  I 
know  not  how  far  ofl,  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  Indian;  it  was  discernible 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  accomplishing 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  You  are 
to  measure  the  magnitude  of  his  mind  by 
parallels  of  latitude.  His  heart  was  as  soft 
ns  that  of  a woman , his  intellect  was  ada- 
mant; his  weaknesses  were  virtues,  — they 
.protected  him  against  the  hard  habit  of  a 
politician,  and  assisted  nature  to  make  him 
amiable  and  interesting.  The  question  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Fox  in  1792  was,  whether 
you  would  treat  with  a revolutionary  govern- 
ment; the  present  is,  whether  you  will  con- 
firm a military  and  a hostile  one.  You  will 
observe,  that  when  Mr.  Fox  was  ready  to 
treat,  the  French,  it  was  understood,  were 
ready  to  evacuate  the  Low  Countries.  If 
you  confirm  the  present  government,  you 
must  expect  to  lose  them.  Mr.  Fox  object- 
ed to  the  idea  of  driving  France  upon  her 
resources,  lest  you  should  make  her  a mili- 
tary government.  The  question  now  is, 
whether  you  will  make  that  military  govern- 
ment perpetual.  1 therefore  do  not  think 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Fox  can  be  quoted  against 
us;  and  the  practice  of  Mr.  Fox  tends  to 
establish  oar  proposition,  for  he  treated  with 
Buonaparte,  and  failed.  Mr.  Fox  was  te- 
nacious of  England,  and  would  never  yield 
an  iota  of  her  superiority;  but  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  to  treat  was  to  be  found, 
not  in  Mr.  Fox,  but  in  Buonaparte. 

On  the  French  subject,  speaking  of  au- 
thority, we  cannot  forget  Mr.  Hurke,  — Mr. 
Bnrke,  the  prodigy  of  nature  and  acquisition  1 
He  read  every  thing,  he  saw  every  thing, 
he  foresaw  every  thing.  His  knowledge  of 
history  amounted  to  a power  of  foretelling; 
and  when  he  perceived  the  wild  work  that 
was  doing  in  France,  that  great  political 
physician,  intelligent  of  symptoms,  distinguish- 
ed between  the  access  of  fever  and  the 
force  of  health;  and  what  other  men  con- 


ceived to  be  the  vigour  of  her  constitution, 
he  knew  to  be  no  more  than  the  paroxysm 
of  her  madness ; and  then,  prophet-like,  he 
ronounced  the  destinies  of  France,  and  in 
is  prophetic  fury  admonished  nations. 
Gentlemen  speak  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
1 have  sdready  said,  we  should  not  force 
the  Bourbon  upon  France;  but  we  owe  it 
to  departed  (1  would  rather  say  to  inter- 
rupted) greatness  to  observe,  that  the  House 
of  Bourbon  was  not  tyrannical:  under  her, 
every  thing,  except  the  administration  of 
the  country,  was  open  to  animadversion ; 
every  subject  was  open  to  discussion,  phi- 
losophies], ecclesiastical,  and  political,  so 
that  learning,  and  arts,  and  sciences,  made 
progress.  Even  England  consented  to 
borrow  not  a little  from  the  temperate  me- 
ridian of  that  government.  Her  court  stood 
controlled  by  opinion,  limited  bv  principles 
of  honour,  ana  softened  by  the  influence 
of  manners;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  was 
an  amenity  in  the  condition  of  France, 
which  rendered  the  French  an  amiable,  an 
enlightened,  a gallant  and  accomplished  race. 
Over  this  gallant  race  vou  see  imposed  an 
oriental  despotism.  Their  present  court 
(Buonaparte’s  court)  has  gotten  the  idiom 
of  the  East  as  well  as  her  constitution;  a 
fantastic  and  barbaric  expression;  an  un- 
reality, which  leaves  in  the  shade  the  mo- 
desty of  truth,  and  states  nothing  as  it  is, 
and  every  thing  as  it  is  not.  The  attitude 
is  affected,  the  taste  is  corrupted,  and  the 
intellect  perverted.  Do  you  wish  to  con- 
firm this  military  tyranny  in  the  heart  of 
Europe?  A tyranny  founded  on  the  triumph 
of  the  army  over  the  principles  of  civil 
government;  tending  to  universalize  through- 
out Europe  the  domination  of  the  sword, 
and  to  reduce  to  paper  and  parchment 
Magna  Charta  and  all  our  civil  constitutions? 
An  experiment  such  as  no  country  ever 
made,  and  no  good  country  would  ever 
permit  — to  relax  the  moral  and  religious 
influences;  to  set  heaven  and  earth  adrift 
from  one  another ; and  make  God  Almighty 
a tolerated  alien  in  his  creation ; an  in- 
surrectionary hope  to  every  bad  man  in 
the  community,  and  a frightful  lesson  of 
profit  and  power,  vested  in  those  who  have 
pandered  their  allegiance  from  king  to 
emperor,  and  now  found  their  pretensions 
to  domination  on  the  merit  of  breaking 
their  oaths  and  deposing  their  sovereign. 
Should  you  do  any  thing  so  monstrous  as 
to  leave  your  allies  in  order  to  confirm 
such  a system ; should  you  forget  your  name, 
forget  your  ancestors,  and  the  inheritance 
they  have  left  yon  of  morality  and  renown; 
sbonld  you  astonish  Europe,  by  quitting 
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your  allies  to  render  immortal  such  a com- 
position; would  not  the  nations  exclaim, 
•You  have  very  providently  watched  over 
onr  interests,  and  very  generously  have  you 
contributed  to  our  service,  and  do  you 
falter  now?  In  vain  have  you  stopped  in 
vour  own  person  the  flying  fortunes  of 
Europe;  in  vain  have  you  taken  the  eagle  of 
Napoleon,  and  snatched  invincibility  from  this 
standard ; if  now,  when  confederated  Europe 
is  ready  to  march,  you  take  the  lead  in  the 
desertion , and  preach  the  penitence  of 
Buonaparte  and  the  poverty  of  England.’ 

As  to  her  poverty,  you  must  not  con- 
sider the  money  you  spend  in  her  defenoe,  | 


but  the  fortune  you  would  lose  if  you  were 
not  defended;  and  further,  you  must  re- 
collect you  will  pay  less  to  an  immediate 
war,  than  to  a peace  with  a war  establish- 
ment, and  a war  to  follow  it.  Recollect 
further,  that  whatever  be  your  resources, 
they  must  outlast  those  of  all  your  enemies ; 
and  further,  that  your  empire  cannot  be 
saved  by  a calculation.  Besides , your 
wealth  is  only  a part  of  your  situation. 
The  name  yon  have  established,  the  deeds 
you  have  achieved,  and  the  part  you  have 
sustained,  preclude  you  from  a second  place 
among  nations:  and  when  you  cease  to  be 
I the  first,  you  are  nothing. 


GEORGE  CANNING. 


George  Canning’ was  bora  in  1770,  and  although  his 
family  hntl  little  influence  in  the  country,  he  rose  to  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Eton,  by  his  claeslcal  acquirements.  In  1793 
ho  entered  parliament : was  appointed  Under  secretary  of 
state  in  1796,  and  from  this  time  rose  in  rank  till  ho  reach- 
ed the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Canning's  com- 
positions appeared  chiefly  in  a weekly  paper  called  the 
Anti-Jacobin,  which  was  directed  against  the  principles 


of  the  French  Revolution.  Of  his  works  we  may  men- 
tion ‘The  Rovers' a burlesque  drama,  and  'New  Morality' 
a satirical  paper  against  the  supporters  of  the  principles 
of  the  French  Revolution.  As  a statesman  , and  an  ora- 
tor in  the  cause  of  freedom  he  ia  well  known ; and  had 
he  not  devoted  himself  with  such  earnestness  to  public 
affairs,  he  would  probably  have  left  a much  greater  lite- 
rary reputation.  He  died  In  the  year  1827. 


ON  AFFORDING  AID  TO  PORTUGAL, 
DEC.  13,  1826 

Sir,  tbe  present  state  of  Portugal  is  so 
unusual  in  the  history  of  nations,  its  history 
is  crowded  with  events  so  extraordinary, 
that  I hope  I shall  not  be  considered  as 
unnecessarily  wasting  the  time  of  the  House, 
if  I enter  shortly,  and  as  succinctly  as  pos- 
sible, into  a detail  of  a few  of  its  leading 
facts,  and  their  effects  upon  the  present  po- 
sition of  Europe.  It  is  generally  known,  that 
the  king  of  Portugal  was  anxious  to  raise 
Brazil  from  a colony  to  metropolitan  con- 
dition, and  that  upon  his  majesty's  return  to 
Portugal,  that  colony  became  anxious  to 
achieve  her  independence,  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  tnc  two  crowns  would  be 
separated.  Tbe  king  of  Portugal  therefore 
determined  to  settle  the  sovereignty  of 
Brazil  upon  his  eldest  son.  This  was  hardly 
done,  the  ink  with  which  the  deed  was  made 
out  was  hardly  dried,  when  the  premature 
death  of  the  king  of  Portugal  again  united 
both  crowns  upon  one  head.  The  advice 
of  this  country,  and  another  nation  con- 
nected with  Brazil,  was  tendered  upon  the 
occasion,  and  not  before  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal had  determined  to  abdicate  tbe  crown 
of  Portugal  in  favour  of  his  eldest  daughter. 
This  abdication  was  accompanied  with  tbe 
offer  of  a free  constitutional  charter.  It 
was  stated  that  this  had  been  done  by  the 


advice  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  no  such 
thing  — England  gave  no  such  advice;  not 
because  ministers  approved  or  disapproved 
of  such  a measure,  but  because  they  felt 
that  it  formed  no  part  of  tbe  duty  of  an 
English  ministry  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal regulations  of  that  or  any  other 
country.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  certainly  true, 
that  that  charter  was  brought  from  Brazil 
by  a gentleman  who  has  filled,  and  con- 
tinues to  fill,  an  office  of  high  trust  from 
this  country.  Sir  Charles  Stewart  happened 
to  be  at  Brazil  at  that  time,  and  he  was 
requested  by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  take 
that  charter  to  Lisbon  as  he  was  returning 
home.  Sir  Charles  Stewart  did  bring  it  to 
Portugal;  but  no  blame  whatever  attached 
to  that  gentleman  in  consequence  of  having 
done  so.  But  he  was  ordered  to  return  to 
England,  in  order  to  prevent  the  suspicion 
that  that  charter  was  advised  by  British 
councils  or  supported  by  British  agency. 
With  respect  to  that  charter,  I do  not  feci 
called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  — I cer- 
tainly entertain  an  opinion  upon  it;  but  as 
an  English  minister,  all  I shall  say  is,  May 
God  prosper  that  attempt  at  the  extension 
of  constitutional  liberty ; and  may  the  nation 
to  which  it  is  extended  prove  as  fit  to  re- 
ceive and  cherish  it  as  she  is  to  discharge 
her  other  duties  amongst  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  1 (Cheers  from  both  sides  of  the 
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House.)  It  is  impossible  that  we  can  desert 
our  ancient  allies  — but  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  impossible  that  we  could  support  the 
Portuguese,  if  there  existed  a schism  amongst 
the  constituted  authorities.  We  do,  how- 
ever, go  to  Portugal  in  faith  of  our  treaty; 
when  there,  we  shall  do  nothing  forcibly; 
but  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  take  care 
that  nothing  is  done  by  other  nations,  to 
prevent  the  freest  action  of  the  constitu- 
tion there  established.  (Cheers.)  So  much 
I have  felt  it  necessary  to  say,  relative  to 
the  case  of  Portugal ; internally,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  interfere  with  that  country, 
but  external  violence  shall  not  be  used 
against  her  while  Great  Britain  has  the 
power  to  wield  an  arm  in  her  defence. 
(Cheers.)  Kxternal  force,  strictly  speaking, 
has  not  yet  been  used;  but  other  channels 
have  hecn  tried,  and  persons  who  belonged 
to  the  internal  have  now  become  external 
assailants,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
another  power  in  their  endeavours  to  attain 
their  ends.  Whether  the  aggression  com- 
plained of  was  a defect  in  the  government, 
or  arises  from  the  machinations  of  taction 
and  fanaticism,  which  defies  power  in  the 
capital  or  disobeys  it  on  the  frontier,  I 
will  not  now  stop  to  inquire;  but  this  I 
shall  state  — that  a ny  country  which  has 
the  honour  and  happiness'  of  being  the  ally 
of  Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  her  protection, 
and  shall  not  be  assailed,  either  by  rene- 
gadoes  or  external  enemies  of  whatever 
description.  (Cheers.)  The  question,  then, 
is,  has  any  such  conduct  been  pursued  by- 
Spain?  Has  any  force  been  used  by  that 
country , no  matter  whether  directed  by 
faction  or  fanaticism,  tending  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Por- 
tugal? It  would,  perhaps,  be  unjust  in  me 
to  say  that  there  exists  in  Spain  an  un- 
conquerable hatred  of  the  existence  of  free 
institutions.  However  incredible  the  phe- 
nomenon may  appear  in  this  country,  I am 
persuaded  that  there  exists  in  a vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Spanish  nation  a decided  love 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  a preference  for 
absolute  government.  The  more  liberal 
institutions  of  countries  in  their  neighbour- 
hood have  not  yet  extended  their  influence 
into  Spain ; and  whether  the  public  authorities 
there  do  or  do  not  partake  of  the  same 
sentiment,  no  exertion  is  required  to  excite 
and  to  call  it  into  action  among  the  people. 
Without  blame,  therefore,  to  the  government 
of  Spain , out  of  the  natural  antipathy  be- 
tween the  two  nations  — the  one  priziug  its 
freedom,  and  the  other  hugging  its  servi- 
tude — may  have  arisen  the  mutual  inroads, 
mutual  provocations,  and  mutual  aggressions 


I which,  perhaps,  even  the  most  active  and 
vigilant  ministry  could  not  altogether  restrain. 
1 am  inclined  to  believe  that  such  was,  in 
fact,  the  origin  of  these  differences  between 
Spain  and  Portugal;  that  in  their  progress 
they  have  been  adopted,  matured,  method- 
ized, combined,  and  brought  into  more 
perfect  action,  by  some  authority  more 
united  and  more  powerful  than  the  mere 
feeling  disseminated  through  the  mass  of 
the  community,  is  certain;  but  I do  believe 
their  origin  to  have  been  as  much  in  the 
real  sentiment  or  the  Spanish  population, 
as  in  the  opinion  or  force  of  the  government 
itself.  That  is  precisely  the  question  be- 
tween us  and  Spain,  with  respect  to  this 
message  from  his  majesty  regarding  our  re- 
lations with  Spain.  If,  though  partaking 
in  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  nation,  the 
Spanish  government  has  never  intended  to 
embody  and  give  them  effect  — if  its  vigil- 
ance has  been  surprised,  its  confidence 
betrayed,  and  its  orders  neglected  — if  the 
repeated  and  shameless  violations  of  its  en- 
gagements have  been  occasioned,  not  by 
its  own  good-will,  but  against  its  recom- 
mendation and  desire  — let  us  see  some 
symptoms  of  disapprobation,  some  signs  of 
repentance;  let  us  witness  some  measures 
to  establish  its  sorrow  and  its  sincerity. 
In  that  case  the  message  to  which  I pro- 
pose this  night  to  return  a reply  will  re- 
main only  a measure  of  defence  to  Portugal, 
and  not  necessarily  a measure  of  war  against 
Spain.  With  these  explanations  and  qua- 
lifications, let  us  now  proceed  to  the  facts. 
Great  desertions  took  place  from  the  Por- 
tuguese army  into  Spain,  and  some  deser- 
tions took  place  from  the  Spanish  army  into 
Portugal.  At  our  earnest  advice  and  ex- 
hortation, Portugal  refused  all  countenance 
to  the  latter.  In  the  first  instance,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  a few  of  them,  the 
Portuguese  authorities  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise; but  as  soon  as  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  a discretion,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  they  have  uniformly  and 
manfully  discouraged  tie  desertions  of  the 
Spanish  soldiery;  where  they  could  do  so 
without  giving  up  the  individuals  them- 
selves, and  without  betraying  misplaced 
confidence,  they  have  given  cautions  against 
carrying  such  an  intention  into  effect. 
There  exist  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
specific  treaties,  stipulating  the  mntual 
surrender  of  deserters ; Portugal  had,  there- 
fore, a right  to  claim  of  Spain  that  every 
such  deserter  shonld  be  forthwith  returned. 
I hardly  know  whether  by  its  own  im- 
pulse or  by  our  advice,  for  they  were 
nearly  concurrent  in  point  of  time,  tie  Por- 
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tuguese  government  waved  its  right  under  : 
those  treaties;  it  very  wisely  considered  that 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  have  those  de- 
serters restored,  and  to  be  placed  in  the 
difficult  alternative  of  either  granting  a dan- 
gerous amnesty , or  of  ordering  numerous 
and  exemplary  executions.  It  therefore  took 
a middle  course,  and  signified  to  Spain  that 
it  would  be  entirely  satisfied  if,  instead  of 
returning  the  deserters,  it  would  send  back 
their  arms,  horses,  and  equipments;  and, 
separating  the  men  from  their  officers,  re- 
move both  from  the  frontiers  into  the  in- 
terior. A solemn  engagement  was  entered 
into  by  the  Spanish  government  to  this  ef- 
fect — first  with  Portugal,  next  with  France, 
and  afterwards  with  England.  That  under- 
taking having  been  concluded  one  day,  was 
abandoned  on  the  next;  and  this  not  only 
once,  but  the  violation  was  repeated  at 
least  in  six  or  seven  different  instances. 
The  deserters,  instead  of  being  disarmed 
and  dispersed , were  allowed  to  remain  to- 
gether  in  their  depots  they  were  enrolled, 
trained,  disciplined,  and  prepared  for  ac- 
tion; in  fact,  they  were  fitted  for  the  expe- 
dition they  have  since  undertaken.  I say, 
that  with  respect  to  this  proceeding,  there 
wils  perfidy  somewhere;  and  it  rests  with 
the  Spanish  authorities  to  show  that  it  was 
not  with  them.  (Cheers.)  It  rests  with  them 
to  prove,  that  if  their  engagements  have 
not  been  fulfilled  — if  their  intentions  have 
been  diverted  and  unexecuted,  the  fault  has 
not  been  with  them,  and  that  they  are  ready 
to  make  every  reparation  for  the  breach  of 
treaty  which  the  case  admits.  I have  men- 
tioned that  these  promises  were  made  to  Por- 
tugal and  to  France,  as  well  as  to  Groat 
Britain ; and  I should  do  an  act  of  injustice 
to  France,  if  I were  not  to  add , that  the 
representations  of  that  government  upon 
this  point  have  been  as  urgent,  and,  alas! 
as  fruitless,  as  those  of  the  British  ministry. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Upon  the  first  irruption  into 
the  Portuguese  territory,  the  French  govern- 
ment, to  testify  its  displeasure,  recalled  its 
ambassador,  and  directed  its  chargd  d’affaires 
to  signifv  to  his  catholic  majesty  that  Spain 
was  to  look  for  no  support  from  France 
against  the  consequences  of  this  aggression, 
and  again  to  recommend  that  he  should  re- 
trace the  steps  already  taken.  I am  bound 
in  justice  to  tne  French  government  to  state, 
that  with  this  object  it  exerted  itself  to  the 
utmost.  I have  no  right  whatever  to  impute 
any  want  of  sincerity  or  good  faith  to  the 
exertions  made  by  France  to  force  Spain 
to  the  execution  of  her  engagement  It  will 
be  for  Spain,  upon  a communication  of  the 
step  now  taken  by  his  majesty,  to  consider 


| iii  what  way  she  will  meet  the  call.  My 
earnest  hope  and  wish  is,  that  she  may  meet 
it  in  such  a manner  as  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences of  the  message  before  us.  To  those 
consequences  1 only  allude,  and  beyond  that 
point  I will  not  pursue  them , in  the  hope 
that  they  may  not  be  necessary.  I set  out 
with  saying  there  were  many  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  think  that  nothing  short  of 
a point  of  national  faith  or  national  honour 
— I will  not  say,  would  justify,  but  would 
make  desirable,  any  approximation  to  the 
possibility  of  a dangerous  war.  Let  me  be 
understood,  however,  distinctly,  as  not  mean- 
ing that  I dread  a war  in  a good  cause  (and 
in  no  other  may  it  be  the  lot  of  this  country 
to  engage!)  from  a distrust  of  the  strength 
of  the  country  to  commence  it,  or  of  her 
resources  to  maintain  it.  I dread  it,  indeed, 
but  upon  far  other  grounds;  I dread  it  from 
a consciousness  of  the  tremendous  power 
Great  Britain  possesses  of  pushing  hostilities 
in  which  she  may  be  engaged  to  consequences 
which  I shudder  to  contemplate.  Some  years 
ago,  in  the  discussion  of  the  negotiations 
with  Spain,  I took  the  liberty  of  adverting 
to  n topic  of  this  nature  — that  the  position 
of  this  country  was  one  of  neutrality,  not 
only  between  contending  nations , but 
between  contending  principles;  and  that 
it  was  in  the  position  of  neutrality  alone 
we  could  maintain  that  balance , the 
preservation  of  which  I believed  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  world. 
Four  years’  experience  (it  is  now  more  than 
tlireo  years  and  a half  from  that  date)  has 
confirmed  rather  than  altered  my  opinion. 

I fear  that  the  next  war  to  be  kindled  in 
Europe,  if  it  spread  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  will  bo  a war  of  a 
most  tremendous  character  — a war  not 
merely  of  conflicting  armies,  but  conflicting 
opinions.  I know  that  if  into  that  war  this 
country  enters  (and  if  she  do  engage,  I 
trust  it  will  be  with  a. most  sincere  desire 
to  mitigate  rather  than  exasperate,  and  to 
contend  with  arms  rather  than  with  the 
more  fatal  artillery  of  popular  excitation), 
she  will  see  under  her  banners,  arrayed  for 
the  contest,  all  the  discontented  and  restless 
spirits  of  the  age  — all  those  who,  whether 
justly  or  unjustly,  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  their  own  countries.  The 
consciousness  of  such  a situation  excites  all 
my  fears;  for  it  shows  that  there  exists  a 
power,  to  be  wielded  by  Great  Britain,  more 
tremendous  than  was,  perhaps,  ever  yet 
brought  into  action  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. But  though  it  may  be  ‘excellent  to 
have  a giant’s  strength,’  it  may  be  ‘tyran- 
nous to  use  it  like  a giant.'  The  knowledge 
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that  we  possess  this  strength  is  our  security; 
and  our  business  is  not  to  seek  opportunities 
of  displaying  it,  but  by  a partial  and  half- 
shown  exhibition  of  it,  to  make  it  felt  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  exaggerators , on  both 
sides,  to  shrink  from  converting  their  um- 
pire into  their  competitor.  The  situation  j 
of  this  country  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  the  ruler  of  the  winds,  as  described  by 
the  poet: 

Celsa  sedet  iEolus  arce 

Sceptra  tenens:  mollitque  animos  et  tem- 
pera t iras: 

Ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  ccelumque  pro- 
fundum  [auras. 
Quippe  ferant  rapidi  secum,  verrantque  per 

The  consequence  of  letting  loose  the  passions 
at  present  chained  and  confined,  would  be 
the  production  of  a scene  of  desolation  which 
no  man  can  contemplate  without  horror;  and 
I should  not  sleep  easy  on  my  couch  if  I 
thought  by  a single  moment  I had  partici- 
pated it.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  — a reason 
the  reverse  of  fear,  — a reason  tbc  con- 
trary of  disability  — why  1 dread  the 


recurrence  of  a war.  That  this  reason 
may  be  felt  by  those  who  are  acting  on  op- 
posite principles,  before  the  time  lor  using 
our  power  shall  arrive,  1 would  bear  much, 
and  I would  forbear  long;  I would  almost 
put  up  with  any  thing  that  did  not  touch 
our  national  faith  and  national  honour,  rather 
than  let  slip  the  furies  of  war,  the  leash  of 
whjch  is  in  our  hands,  while  we  know  not 
whom  they  may  reach,  and  doubt  where  the 
devastation  may  end.  Such  is  the  love  of 
peace  which  the  British  government  acknow- 
ledges, and  such  thf?  duty  of  peace  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  world  inculcate. 
In  obedience  to  this  conviction,  and  with 
the  hope  of  avoiding  extremities,  I will  push 
no  farther  the  topics  of  this  part  of  the 
address.  Let  us  defend  Portugal,  whoever 
may  be  the  assailants,  because  it  is  a work 
of  duty ; and  let  us  end  where  that,  duty 
ends.  We  go  to  Portugal,  not  to  rule,  not 
to  govern,  not  to  dictate,  not  to  prescribe 
— but  to  plant  our  standard,  and  to  secure 
her  independence.  Where  the  standard 
of  England  is  planted,  there  foreign  do- 
minion shall  not  come.  > 


DANIEL  O’CONNELL. 


Daniel  O'Connell  was  bom  In  1774 ; his  forefathers  tlve 
kings  of  Kerry  (Ireland)  were  among  the  last  patriots 
who  surrendered  te  conquering  England.  O’Connell, 
heiug  a Roman  Catholic  waa  not  admitted  into  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  hut  merely  allowed  to  occnpy  the  ofttco 
of  pleader  at  the  bar,  and  ho  cxcrtcai  all  his  power  to 
procure  the  emancipation  of  the  people  ofblaown  religion. 
Ho  entered  so  firmly  into  this  undertaking,  that  all  the 
difficulties  ho  met  with  , seemed  only  to  strengthen  iris 
purpose ; In  1873  he  formed  the  catholic  Aaeoclatlon. 
Through  his  exertions  (for  which  ho  was  called  ‘the  greet 


Agitator*)  the  Catholics  became  more  and  more  discontent- 
ed with  their  lot,  and  In  a abort  time  procured  the  object 
they  had  so  much  at  heart.  At  the  transactions  on  Par- 
liamentary reform,  his  opinions  inclined  to  the  Itedlcal 
party.  In  1838  he  spoke  In  favour  of  tho  Emancipation 
of  sinves,  and  did  much  towards  reducing  tho  severity 
of  the  taws  respecting  tho  Irish  disturbances.  As  an 
orator  O'Connell  ranked  next  to  Brougham ; his  addres- 
ses to  the  people  wcro  enthusiastic.  admirably  patriotic, 
and  worthy  of  Urn  gratitude  of  his  country.  I to  was  the 
editor  of  tho  DnbUn  Review,  and  died  In  1847.. 


ON  CHURCn  RATES  AND  PARISH  CESS. 

At  the  reformation  this  land  was  re- 
plenished with  churches.  You  cannot  now 
stroll  for  a mile  amidst  our  green  and  ne- 
glected plains,  without  seeing  the  rnins  of 
the  ancient  church  of  some  parish  or  mon-  ! 
astcry.  At  tho  time  the  baleful  reforms- 
tion  reached  our  shores,  they  were  all  , 
flourishing  and  full.  No  tax  was  levied  to 
build  or  sustain  them.  The  revenues  of  the 
church  supplied  an  ample  and  ungrudged 
fund.  But  the  plundering  reformation  came. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  passed  into  other 
hands.  — Those  who  then  took  to  themselves 
the  revenues  of  the  church,  let  the  churches 
go  to  ruin,  and  having  first  allowed  the  ca- 
tholic churches  to  go  to  ruin,  they  then 
turn  round  on  the  catholics,  and  bv' act  of 
parliament  make  ns  rebuild  them.  Was  there 
ever  in  any  country  under  the  sun  an  evil 
like  this? 


The  reformation  was,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, one  of  the  moat  horrible  calamities 
that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race.  I do  not 
allude  to  the  new  articles  of  faith,  or  the 
fantastic  doctrines  it  might  have  introduced; 
1 speak  of  it  as  a political  and  moral  event 
It  was  a monstrous  evil;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  corrupted  the  core  of  public  and 
private  morals  The  deluge  of  immorality 
and  vice  that  followed  it,  was  its  immediate 
and  most  striking  feature  — profligacy  and 

fierfidy  and  crime.  The  disregard  of  every 
aw  of  man,  and  the  contempt  for  every  re- 
straint of  the  law  of  God,  characterised  its 
infancy  and  announced  its  progress.  These 
are  truths  to  which  all  the  leading  and  pro- 
minent reformers  bear  the  most  distinct, 
though  unwilling  testimony.  Luther  and 
Zuinglius,  Melancthon,  Bora  and  Calvin,  dif- 
fering as  they  do  itt  every  thing  else,  all 
agree  in  this  fact.  It  is  true  that  they  ta- 
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merited  and  deplored  the  spread  of  immora- 
lity amongst  the  followers  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  stated,  that  as  men  became  better 
in  faith  they  grew  worse  in  works.  The 
reformation  did  not  stop  here  — it  took 
away  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  ap- 
propriated them  to  lay-bands  — it  robbed 
the  people  of  their  rights  — it  robbed  the 
poor  of  their  property  — it  destroyed  the 
funds  to  relieve  the  indigent,  to  solace  the 
sick,  to  clothe  the  children  of  poverty,  to 
sustain  the  wretched  orphan,'  and  to  comfort 
the  desolate  widow.  It  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  laymen  the  property  of  the  church 
and  of  charity.  In  short  the  reformation 
gave  to  a married  and  heartless  clergy,  and 
to  a profligate  gentry,  who  controlled  that 
clergy,  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  and  his 
poor,  and  entailed  new  burdens  on  the 
people 

[The  house  of  commons,  on  Sir  John  Newport’s 
motion,  directed  returns  to  be  made  of  parochial- 
rates  levied  in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell , after 
enumerating  several  gross  and  illegal  charges 
made  by  the  vestries,  resumes.] 

You  perceive  that  Sir  John  Newport  ac- 
cused the  Irish  vestries  pf  corruption,  of  pro- 
fligate extortion  and  of  a daring  violation 
of  every  law.  He  established  these  charges 
to  the  ontire  conviction  of  the  house  of 
commons.  He  reduced  the  supporters  of  that 
system  to  total  silence,  and  the  vestries 
could  not  find  a single  advocate.  Here  they 
are  speculating,  and  plundering,  and  robbing. 
Yes,  it  was  robbery!  The  poor  were  robbed 
to  feed  the  sexton  and  fatten  the  organist 

— to  replenish  the  cellar  of  the  powerful  ves- 
tryman — and  adorn  the  pew  of  the  wealthy 
parish  lordling.  Yes,  these  men,  who  thus  ex- 
torted, were  the  guardians  of  the  land.  I think 
I see  them  in  holy  horror  punishing  the 
vices  of  the  lowly  and  the  humble  — trans- 
porting the  pick-pocket — hanging  the  sheep- 
stealer  — and  then  returning  to  their  vestry 

— and  there  turning  the  chalice  of  their  sa- 
crament into  a receptacle  for  pilfered  pro- 
perty, and  an  instrument  to  extort  the  mo- 
ney of  their  poor  catholic  neighbours.  There 
is  no  act  of  parliament  to  make  their  crime 
felony;  but  is  it  more  or  less  culpable,  is 
it  less  robbery  in  the  eyes  of  morality  and 
religion? 

This  was  a frightful  picture  of  the  ves- 
trios  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland 

— traced  with  her  own  hand  — exhibited  by 
her  own  returns.  What!  the  most  awful 
ceremonies  and  rites  of  religion  made  sub- 
servient to  corrupt  and  profligate  extortion ! 1 1 
But  let  it  pass.  It  is  a fact  of  a family; 
and  the  sad  story  of  Ireland’s  woes  is  full 


of  many  and  many  an  illustration  of  the 
eflects  of  that  system  which  makes  a political 
religion  the  chief  instrument  for  which  and 
by  which  the  state  is  ruled.  Let  mu  not  be 
misunderstood  — or  rather  let  me  not  be 
misrepresented.  My  heart  tells  me,  that  I 
mean  no  disrespect  to  my  protestant  country- 
men. Some  of  my  near  relations,  many  of 
my  most  loved  and  valued  friends  are  pro- 
testants.  I therefore  cannot  intend  to  in- 
sult protestantism,  when  I refer  to  those 
facts ; but  I call  on  every  honest  protestant 
in  the  land  to  blush  at  this  profanation  of 
sacred  things,  by  employing  them  as  the 
tools  of  extortion  — tnis  converting  of  the 
house,  which  once  was  dedicated  to  God, 
into  a den  of  rapacious  thieves .... 

[Hare,  Mr.  O’Connell  proceeded  to  state  tliet 
catholics  were  excluded  by  this  act  from  voting 
at  all  at  vestries,  and  that  the  power  of  taxation 
given  to  the  protestant s wan  unlimited,  lie  ani- 
madverted at  considerable  length  upon  the  illegal 
charges  pointed  out  by  8ir  John  Newport  which 
were  legalized  by  this  act.  After  ehowing  that 
‘the  catholic,  under  this  act,  was  in  tho  state 
of  a man  who  had  hia  hands  pinioned  behind 
his  back,  bis  pockets  unbuttoned,  and  was  simply 
surrounded  by  pickpockets,’  Mr.  O’Connell  pro- 
ceeded.] 

But  this  act,  grievous  as  it  is  in  point  of 
vexation,  ia  still  more  abominable  in  point 
of  principle.  It  outrages  every  notion  of 
justice  and  common  sense,  to  take  away  from 
us  the  power  of  protecting  our  own  proper- 
ties. It  is  bad  enough  to  make  us,  catholics, 
build  and  re-build  churches , and  furnish 
wine  for  the  sacrament,  and  pay  officers  for 
tho  regulation  of  protestant  worship.  It  is 
doubly  severe,  when  our  ancestors  dedicated 
abundant  property  to  these  purposes,  and 
that  such  property  is  devoted  to  other  and 
hostile  hands.  But  it  is  the  consummation 
of  cruelty  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  a few 
to  say,  how  much  of  our  property  they  will 
vouchsafe  to  leave  us.  The  first  principle 
of  common  honesty  is  the  sacred  right  of 
private  and  individual  property.  The  first 
principle  of  the  British  constitution  is  the 
sacred  right  of  the  individual  control  of  every 
man  over  his  own  property,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  interposition.  A national 
tax  on  any  article  is  lawful  only  because  the 
owners  of  property  are  supposed  to  assent 
to  it  by  their  representatives  in  parliament. 
Without  that  assent,  it  would  be  palpable 
and  avowed  robbery.  It  was  the  violation 
of  this  principle  that  brought  one  British 
monarch  to  the  scaflold,  and  would,  it  is  said 
by  our  writers  on  public  law,  justify  revo- 
lution. Yet  common  honesty  and  constitu- 
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tional  principle  arc,  in  this  act  of  parliament, 
violated  ana  trampled  under  foot.  We  have 
no  control  over  our  own.  It  is  no  longer 
our  own.  We  arc  the  serfs,  the  slaves  of 
our  masters  — the  protestants,  in  vestry 


HENRY  LORI 

Henry  Lord  Brougham,  bom  In  1779,  has  distinguished 
himself  principally  by  his  powerful  oratory.  He  is  a 
man  of  the  higheat  cultivation  and  learning  and  of  a very 
mighty  intellect.  There  seem*  to  bo  scarcely  any  science 
in  which  ha  is  not  deeply  studied.  In  his  discourses  ho 
•hows  himself  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject 
upon  which  ho  speaks.  121s  wit  is  always  at  hand,  and 
his  unceasing  irony  very  cutting,  while  his  Illustrations 
arc  brought  from  all  that  is  high  and  learned.  The  great 
estimation  in  which  he  holds  his  own  powers,  causes  him 
to  look  down  with  something  of  coutempt  upon  those 
of  others ; thus  unfitting  him  for  the  office  of  a critic. 
Iio  has  written  several  philosophical  pamphlets,  many 


assembled.  For  them  we  plough  - for  them 
we  reap  — or  if  any  part  shall  hereafter  be 
allowed  to  us  to  use,  we  will  owe  it  to  the 
courtesy  or  contempt  of  the  vestry. 


BROUGHAM. 

of  which  were  published  In  the  magazines  of  the  Society 
for  tho  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  In  1802  Brougham 
travelled  through  the  north  of  Europe,  in  tho  following 
year  he  published  his  'Inquiry  into  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  European  powers’,  and  from  this  time  made  some 
very  valuable  contributions  to  tho  ‘Edinburgh  Review. ' 
In  1824  principally  through  his  exertions  the  Mechanic's 
Institution  was  founded,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
means  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes.  Besides 
tho  before  mentioned  works  he  has  published  ‘Thoughts 
upon  tho  aristocracy  of  EugUnd’ , ‘Peter  Jenkins'  letter 
to  Isaac  Tomkins'  and  his  famous  ‘Historical  Sketches 
of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  George  111.* 


ON  TTIE  AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  the  abomi- 
nable traffic  has  ceased  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  law  of  the  land ; and , I thank  God , I 
may  therefore  now  indulge  in  expressing 
feelings  towards  it,  which  delicacy,  rather 
to  the  law  than  the  traffic,  might,  before 
that  period,  have  rendered  it  proper  to 
suppress.  After  a long  and  most  unaccount- 
able silence  of  the  law  on  this  head,  which 
seemed  to  protect,  by  permitting,  or  at  least 
by  not  prohibiting  the  traffic,  it  has  now 
spoken  out;  and  the  veil  which  it  appeared 
to  interpose  being  now  withdrawn,  it  is  fit 
to  let  our  indignation  fall  on  those  who  still 
dare  to  trade  in  human  flesh,  not  merely 
for  the  frauds  of  common  smugglers,  but 
for  engaging  in  crimes  of  the  deepest  die; 

— in  crimes  always  most  iniquitous,  even 
when  not  illegal ; but  which  are  now  as 
contrary  to  law  as  they  have  ever  been  to 
honesty  and  justice.  I must  protest  loudly 
against  tho  abuse  of  language,  which  allows 
such  men  to  call  themselves  traders  or 
merchants.  It  is  not  commerce,  hut  crime, 
that  they  are  driving.  I too  well  know  nnd 
too  highly  respect  that  most  honourable  nnd 
useful  pursuit,  that  commerce,  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  humanize  and  pacify  the  world. 
So  alien  in  its  nature  to  violence  and  fraud, 

— so  formed  to  flourish  in  peace  and  in 
honesty,  — so  inseparably  connected  with 
freedom,  and  goodwill,  and  fair  dealing,  I 
deem  too  highly  of  it  to  endure  that  its 
name  should , by  a strange  perversion , be 
prostituted  to  the  use  of  men  who  live  by 
treachery,  rapine,  torture  and  murder!  I 
spoke,  literally  and  advisedly;  I meant  to 


use.  no  flgurative  phrase ; and  I know  I was 
guilty  of  no  exaggeration:  1 was  speaking 
of  the  worst  form  of  that  crime.  For  or- 
dinary murders  there  may  even  be  some 
excuse.  Revenge  may  have  arisen  from  the 
excess  of  feelings  honourable  in  themselves. 
A murder  of  hatred  or  cruelty,  or  mere 
blood-thirstiness,  can  only  be  imputed  to  a 
deprivation  of  reason;  but  here  we  have  to 
do  with  cool,  deliberate,  mercenary  mur- 
der! nay,  worse  than  this;  for  the  ruffians 
who  go  on  the  high  way,  or  the  pirates 
who  infest  the  seas,  at  least  expose  their 
ersons,  nnd,  by  their  courage,  throw  a 
ind  of  false  glare  over  their  crimes.  But 
these  wretches  durst  not  do  this;  they  em- 
ploy others,  as  base  as  themselves,  only 
that  they  are  less  cowardly:  they  set  on 
men  to  rob  and  kill,  in  whose  spoils  they 
are  willing  to  share,  though  not  in  their 
dangers  Traders  or  merchants  do  they 

f>  resume  to  call  themselves?  nnd  in  cities 
ike  London  and  Liverpool,  the  very  crea- 
tions of  honest  trade?  I,  at  length,  will 
give  them  the  right  name,  and  call  them 
cowardly  suborners  of  piracy  and  mercenary 
murder!  What  has  the  divine  Legislator 
said  on  this  subject?  There  is  a most  false 
and  unfounded  notion,  that  the  sacred  writ- 
ings arc  silent  upon  it:  — I shall  prove 
the  contrary.  ‘Whosoever,’  says  the  scrip- 
ture, ‘steaieth  a man  and  selletli  him,  or  in 
whose  hands  he  shall  be  found,  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.'  And  what  is  our  gloss 
or  application  on  this  divine  text?  ‘Who- 
soever,’ says  tho  English  law,  ‘steaieth  a 
man , and  tortnreth  him , and  killeth  him, 
or  scllcth  him  into  slavery  for  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  shall  surely  — pay  twenty 
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pound*.'  I trust  that  this  grievous  incon- 
gruity will  at  length  be  done  away. 


SPEECH  ON  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM,  1831. 

— I am  asked  what  great  practical  bene- 
fits are  to  be  expected  from  this  measure? 
And  is  it  no  benefit  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment strike  its  roots  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people?  Is  it  no  benefit  to  have  a culm 
and  deliberative,  but  a real  organ  of  the 
ublic  opinion,  by  which  its  course  may  be 
nown,  and  its  influence  exerted  npon  State 
allairs  regularly  and  temperately,  instead 
of  acting  convulsively,  and  as  it  were  by 
starts  and  shocks?  1 will  only  appeal  to 
one  advantage,  which  is  ns  certain  to  result 
from  this  salutary  improvement  of  our  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  certain  that  I am  addressing 
your  Lordships.  A Noble  Earl  ( Lord  Win- 
chelsea)  inveighed  strongly  against  the  li- 
centiousness of'  the  Press;  complained  of 
its  insolence;  and  asserted  that  there  was 
no  tyranny  more  intolerable  than  that  which 
its  conductors  now  exercised.  It  is  most 
true,  that  the  Press  lias  great  influence, 
but  equally  true,  that  it  derives  this  in- 
fluence from  expressing,  more  or  less  correct- 
ly, the  opinion  of  the  country.  Let  it  run 
counter  to  the  prevailing  course  and  its 
power  is  at  an  end.  But  I will  also  admit 
that,  going  in  the  same  general  direction 
with  public  opinion,  the  Press  is  oftentimes 
armed  with  too  much  power  in  particular 
instances;  and  such  power  is  always  liable 
to  be  abused.  But  I will  tell  the  Noble 
Earl  upon  what  foundation  this  overgrown 
power  is  built.  The  Press  is  now  the  only 
organ  of  public  opinion.  This  title  it  as- 
sumes; hut  it  is  not  by  usurpation;  it  is 
rendered  legitimate  by  the  defects  of  your 
Parliamentary  constitution;  it  is  erected 
upon  the  ruins  of  real  representation.  The 
periodical  Press  is  the  rival  of  |the  House 
of  Commons;  and  it  is,  and  it  will  be,  the 
successful  rival,  as  long  as  that  House  docs 
not  represent  the  people  — but  not  one 
day  longer.  If  ever  I felt  confident  in  any 
prediction,  it  is  in  this,  that  the  restoration 
of  Parliament  to  its  legitimate  office  of  re- 
presenting truly  the  public  opinion  will 
overthrow  the  tyranny  of  which  Noble 
Lords  are  so  ready  to  complain , who , by 
keeping  out  the  lawful  sovereign,  in  truth, 
support  the  usurper.  It  is  you  who  have 
placed  this  unlawful  authority  on  a rock: 
pass  the  Bill,  it  is  built  on  a quicksand. 
Let  but  the  country  have  a full  and  free 
representation,  and  to  that  will  men  look 
for  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  Press  will  no  more  be  able  to  dictate, 


as  now,  when  none  else  can  speak  the  sense 
of  the  people.  Will  its  influence  wholly 
cease?  God  forbidl  Its  just  influence  wifi 
continue,  hut  confined  within  safe  and  pro- 
per bounds.  It  will  continue  — long  may 
it  continue  — to  watch  the  conduct  of 
public  men  — to  watch  the  proceedings 
even  of  a reformed  legislature  — to  watch 
the  people  themselves  — a safe,  an  innoxious, 
a useful  instrument,  to  enlighten  and  im- 
prove mankind!  But  its  overgrown  power 

— its  assumption  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  nation  — its  pretension  to  dictate  and 
to  command,  .will  cease  with  the  abuse  upon 
which  alone  it  is  founded,  and  will  be  swept 
away,  together  with  the  other  creatures  of 
the  same  abuse,  which  now  ‘fright  our  Isle 
from  its  propriety.’ 

Those  portentous  appearances,  the  growth 
of  later  times,  those  figures  that  stalk 
abroad,  of  unknown  stature,  and  strange 
form  — unions,  and  leagues,  and  muster- 
ing* of  men  in  myriads,  and  conspiracies 
against  the  Exchequer  — whence  do  they 
spring,  and  how  come  they  to  haunt  our 
shores?  What  power  engendered  those  un- 
couth shapes  — what  multiplied  the  mon- 
strous births,  till  they  people  the  land? 
Trust  me,  the  same  power  which  called 
into  frightful  existence,  and  armed  with  re- 
sistless force,  the  Irish  volunteers  of  1782 

— the  same  power  which  rent  in  twain 
your  empire,  and  raised  up  thirteen  re- 
publics — the  same  power  which  created 
the  Catholic  Association,  and  gave  it  Ire- 
land for  a portion.  What  power  is  that? 
Justice  denied  — rights  withheld  — wrongs 
perpetrated  — the  force  which  common  in- 
juries lend  to  millions  — the  wickedness  of 
using  the  sacred  trust  of  Government  as  a 
means  of  indulging  private  caprice  — the 
idiotcy  of  treating  Englishmen  like  the 
children  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  — the 
phrenzy  of  believing,  or  making  believe, 
that  the  adults  of  the  nineteenth  century 
can  be  led  like  children,  or  driven  like  bar- 
barians! This  it  is  that  has  conjured  up 
the  strange  sights  at  which  we  now  stand 
aghostl  And  shall  we  persist  in  the  fatal 
error  of  combatting  the  giant  progeny, 
instead  of  extirpating  the  execrable  parent? 
Good  God!  Will  men  never  learn  wisdom, 
qven  from  their  own  experience?  Will  they 
never  believe,  till  it  be  too  late,  that  tho 
surest  way  to  prevent  immoderate  desires 
being  formed,  aye,  and  unjust  demands  en- 
forced, is  to  grant  in  due  season  the  mo- 
derate requests  of  justice?  You  stand,  my 
Lords,  on  the  brink  of  a great  event  — 
vou  are  in  the  crisis  of  a whole  nation’s 
hopes  and  fears.  An  awful  importance 
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hangs  over  your  decision.  Pause,  ere  you 
plunge!  There  tuay  not  be  any  retreat!  It’ 
behoves  you  to  shape  your  conduct  by  the! 
mighty  occasion.  They  tell  you  not  to  be 
afraid  of  personal  consequences  in  discharg- 
ing your  duty.  I too  would  ask  you  to 
banish  all  fears;  but,  above  all,  that  most 
mischievous,  most  despicable  fear,  — the 
fear  of  being  thought  afraid.  If  you  won’t 
take  counsel  from  me,  take  example  from 
the  statesmanlike  conduct  of  the  Noble 
Duke  ( Wellington ),  while  you  also  look 
back,  as  you  may,  with  satisfaction  upon 
your  own.  He  was  told,  and  you  were  told, 
that  the  impatience  of  Ireland  for  equality 
of  civil  rights  was  partial,  the  clamour 
transient,  likely  to  pass  away  with  its  tem- 
porary occasion,  and  that  yielding  to  it 
would  be  conceding  to  intimidation.  I re- 
collect hearing  this  topic  urged  within  this 
Hall  in  July  1828;  less  regularly  I heard 
it  than  1 have  now  done,  for  I belonged 
not  to  your  number  — but  I heard  it  urged 
in  the  self-same  terms.  The  burthen  of 
the  cry  was  — It  is  no  time  for  concession; 
the  people  are  turbulent,  and  the  Associa- 
tion dangerous.  That  summer  passed,  and 
the  ferment  subsided  not.  Autumn  came, 
but  brought  not  the  precious  fruit  of  peace, 

— on  the  contrary',  all  Ireland  was  con- 
vulsed with  the  unprecedented  conflict  which 
returned  the  great  chief  of  the  Catholics 
to  sit  in  a Protestant  Parliament.  Winter 
bound  the  earth  in  chains;  but  it  controll- 
ed not  the  popular  fury,  whose  surge,  more 
deafening  than  the  tempest,  lashed  the  frail 
bulwarks  of  law  founded  upon  injustice. 
Spring  came  — but  no  etberial  mildness 
was  its  harbinger,  or  followed  in  its  train, 

— the  Catholics  became  stronger  by  every 
month’s  delay,  displayed  a deadlier  resolu- 
tion, and  proclaimed  their  wrongs  in  a tone 
of  louder  defiance  than  before.  And  what 
course  did  you,  at  this  moment  of  greatest 
excitement,  and  peril,  and  menace,  deem  it 
most  fitting  to  pursue?  Eight  months  be- 
fore you  had  been  told  how  unworthy  it 
would  be  to  yield  when  men  clamoured  and 
threatened.  No  change  had  happened  in 
the  interval,  save  that  the  clamours  were 
become  far  more  deafening,  and  the  threats, 
beyond  comparison,  more  overbearing.  What, 
nevertheless,  did  your  Lordships  do?  Your 
duty  — for  you  despised  the  cuckoo-note 
of  the  season,  ‘not  be  intimidated.’  You 
granted  all  that  the  Irish  demanded,  and 
you  saved  your  country.  Was  there  in 
April  a single  argument  advanced,  which 
had  not  held  good  m July?  None,  absolutely 
noue,  except  the  new  height  to  which  the 
dangers  of  longer  delay  had  risen,  and  the 


increased  vehemence  with  which  justice  was 
demanded  — and  yet  the  appeal  to  your 
pride  which  had  prevailed  in  July , was  in 
vain  made  in  April , and  you  wisely  and 
patriotically  granted  what  was  asked  and 
ran  the  risk  of  being  supposed  to  yield 
tlirough  fear. 

but  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Claims 
conveys  another  important  lesson.  Though 
in  right  and  policy  and  justice,  the  measure 
of  relief  could  not  be  too  ample,  half  as 
much  as  was  received  with  little  gratitude 
when  so  late  wrung  from  you,  would  have 
been  hailed  twenty  years  before  with  de- 
light; and  even  the  July  preceding,  the 
measure  would  have  been  received  as  a 
boon  freely  given,  which,  I fear,  wus  taken 
with  but  sullen  satisfaction  in  April,  as  a 
right  long  withheld.  Yet,  blessed  be  God, 
the  debt  of  justice,  though  tardily,  was  at 
length  paid,  and  the  Noble  Duke  won  by  it 
civic  honours  which  rival  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments in  lasting  brightness  — than  which 
there  can  be  no  higher  praise.  What,  if  he 
had  still  listened  to  the  topics  of  intimida- 
tion and  inconsistency  which  had  scared  his 
predecessors?  He  might  have  proved  his 
obstinacy,  and  Ireland  would  have  been 
the  sacrifice. 

Apply  now  thus  lesson  of  recent  history, 
— I may  say  of  our  own  experience,  to 
the  measure  before  us.  We  stand  in  a truly 
critical  position.  If  we  reject  the  Bilf, 
through  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  inti- 
midated, we  may  lead  the  life  of  retirement 
and  quiet,  but  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of 
our  fellow-citizens  are  gone  for  ever;  their 
affections  are  estranged;  we  and  our  order 
and  its  privileges  are  the  objects  of  the 
people’s  hatred,  as  the  only  obstacles  which 
stand  between  them  and  the  gratification 
of  their  most  passionate  desire.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Aristocracy  must  expect  to  share 
this  fate,  and  be  exposed  to  feelings  such 
os  these.  For  I bear  it  constantly  said,  that 
the  Bill  is  rejected  by  all  the  Aristocracy. 
Favour,  and  a good  number  of  supporters, 
our  adversaries  allow  it  has  among  the 
people;  the  Ministers,  too,  are  for  it;  but 
the  Aristocracy,  say  they,  is  strenuously  op- 
posed to  it  I broadly  deny  this  silly, 
thoughtless  assertion.  What!  My  Lords, 
the  Aristocracy  set  themselves  in  a mass 
against  the  people  — they  who  sprang  from 
the  people  — are  inseparably  connected 
with  tho  people  — arc  supported  by  the 
people  — arc  the  natural  chiefs  of  the 
people?  They  set  themselves  against  the 
people,  for  whom  Peers  arc  ennobled 
Bishops  consecrated  — Kings  anointed  — 
the  people,  to  serve  whom  Parliament  itself 
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lias  an  existence,  and  the  Monarchy  and  all 
its  institutions  are  constituted,  and  without 
whom  none  of  them  could  exist  for  an  hour? 
Thu  assertion  of  unreflecting  men  is  too 
monstrous  to  be  endured  — as  a Member 
of  this  House,  I deny  it  with  indignation. 
I repel  it  with  scorn,  as  a calumny  upon 
us  all.  And  yet  are  there  those  who  even 
within  these  walls  speak  of  the  Bill,  aug- 
menting so  much  the  strength  of  the  de- 
mocracy, as  to  endanger  $be  other  orders 
of  the  State:  and  so  they  charge  its  au- 
thors with  promoting  anarchy  and  rapine. 
Why,  my  Lords,  have  its  authors  nothing 
to  fear  from  democratic  spoliation?  The 
fact  is,  that  there  are  Members  of  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet,  who  possess,  one  or  two  of 
them  alone,  far  more  property  than  any  two 
administrations  within  my  recollection;  and 
all  of  them  have  ample  wealth.  I need 
hardly  say,  1 include  not  myself,  who  have 
little  or  none.  But  even  of  myself  I will 
say,  that  whatever  I have  depends  on  the 
stability  of  existing  institutions;  and  it  is 
as  dear  to  mu  as  the  princely  possessions 
of  any  amongst  you.  Permit  me  to  say, 
that,  in  becoming  a Member  of  your  House, 
I staked  my  all  on  the  aristocratic  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  I abandoned  certain 
wealth,  a large  income,  -and  much  real  power 
in  the  State  for  an  office  of  great  trouble, 
heavy  responsibility , and  very  uncertain 
duration.  I say,  I gave  up  substantial  pow- 
er for  the  shadow  of  it,  and  for  distinction 
depending  upon  accident.  1 quitted  the 
elevated  station  of  Representative  for  York- 
shire, and  a lending  Member  of  the  Com- 
mons. I descended  from  a position  quite 
lofty  enough  to  gratify  any  man's  ambition ; 
and  my  lot  became  bound  up  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  this  House  Then,  have  I not  a 
right  to  throw  myself  on  your  justice,  and 
to  desire  that  you  will  not  put  in  jeopardy 
all  I have  now  left? 

But  the  populace  only,  the  rabble,  the 
ignoble  vulgar,  are  for  the  Bill.  Then  what 
is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Karl  Marshal  of 
Kngland?  What  the  Duke  of  Devonshire? 
What  the  Duke  of  Bedford?  (CVies  of  Or- 
der from  the.  Oppotition.)  I am  aware  it  is 
irregular  in  any  Noble  Lord  that  is  a friend 
to  tne  measure;  its  adversaries  are  patient ly 
suffered  to  call  peers  even  by  their  Christian 
and  surnames.  Then  1 shall  be  as  regular 
as  they  were,  and  ask,  docs  my  friend  John 
Russell,  my  friend  William  Cavendish,  my 
friend  Han-y  Vane,  belong  to  the  mob,  or 
to  the  Aristocracy?  Have  they  no  posses- 
sions? Are  they  modern  names?  Arc  they 
wanting  in  Norman  blood,  or  whatever  else 
you  pride  yourselves  on?  The  idea  is  too 


ludicrous  to  be  seriously  refuted;  — that 
the  Bill  is  only  a favourite  with  the  demo- 
cracy, is  u delusion  so  wild  as  to  point  a 
man's  destiny  towards  St.  Luke's.  Yet  many, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  by  dint  of  con- 
stantly repeating  the  same  cry,  or  hearing 
it  repeated,  have  almost  made  themselves 
believe  that  none  of  the  nobility  are  for  the 
measure.  A Noble  Friend  of  mine  has  had 
the  curiosity  to  examine  the  List  of  Peers, 
opposing  and  supporting  it,  with  respect  to 
the  dates  of  their  creation,  and  the  result 
is  somewhat  remarkable.  A large  majority 
of  the  Peers,  created  before  Mr.  Pitt’s  time, 
are  for  the  Bill;  the  bulk  of  those  against 
it  are  of  recent  creation;  and  if  you  divide 
the  whole  into  two  classes,  those  ennobled 
before  the  reign  of  George  HI.  and  those 
since,  of  the  former,  fifty  - six  are  friends, 
and  only  twentv-one  enemies,  of  the  Reform. 
So  much  for  the  vain  and  saucy  boast,  that 
the  real  nobility  of  the  country  are  against 
Reform.  I have  dwelt  upon"  this  matter 
more  than  its  intrinsic  importance  deserves, 
only  through  my  desire  to  set  right  the 
fact,  and  to  vindicate  the  ancient  Aristo- 
cracy from  a most  groundless  imputation. 

My  lairds,  I do  not  disguise  the  intense 
solicitude  which  I feel  for  the  event  of  this 
debate,  because  I know  full  well  that  the 
peace  of  the  country  js  involved  in  the  is- 
sue. I cannot  look  without  dismay  at  tho 
rejection  of  the  measure.  But  grievous  as 
may  be  the  consequences  of  a temporary 
defeat  — temporary  it  can  only  lie:  for  its 
ultimate,  and  even  speedy  success  is  certain. 
Nothing  can  now  stop  it  Do  not  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  persuaded,  thnt  even  if  the 
present  Ministers  were  driven  from  the  helm, 
any  one  could  steer  you  through  the  trou- 
bles which  surround  you,  without  Reform. 
But  our  successors  would  take  up  the  task 
in  circumstances  far  less  auspicious  Under 
them,  you  would  be  fain  to  grant  a Bill,  com- 
pared with  which,  the  one  we  now  proffer  you 
is  moderate' indeed.  Hear  the  parable  of  the 
Sybil ; for  it  conveys  a wise  and  wholesome 
moral.  She  now  appears  at  your  gate,  and 
offers  you  mildly  the  volumes  — the  pre- 
cious volumes  — of  wisdom  and  pence.  'I  lie 
price  she  asks  is  reasonable;  to  restore  the 
franchise,  which,  without  any  bargain,  you 
ought  voluntarily  to  give;  you  refuse  her 
terms  — her  moderate  terms,  — she  dar- 
kens the  porch  no  longer.  But  soon,  for 
ou  cannot  do  without  her  wares,  you  call 
er  back ; — again  she  comes,  but  with  di- 
minished treasures;  the  leaves  of  the  book 
arc  in  part  tom  away  by  lawless  hands,  — 
in  part  defaced  with  characters  of  blood. 
But  the  prophetic  maid  has  risen  in  her  du- 
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rounds  — it  is  Parliaments  by  the  Year  — | 
it  is  Vote  by  the  Ballot  — it  is  Suffrage 
by  the  Million!  Prom  this  you  turn  away 
indignant,  and  for  the  second  time  she  de- 
parts. Beware  of  her  third  coming;  for 
the  treasure  you  must  have : and  what  price 
she  may  next  demand,  who  shall  tell?  It 
may  even  be  the  mace  which  rests  upon 
that  woolsack.  What  may  follow  your  course 
of  obstinacy,  if  persisted  in,  I cannot  take 
upon  me  to  predict,  nor  do  I wish  to  con- 
jecture. But  this  I know  full  well,  that, 
as  suro  as  man  is  mortal , and  to  err  is 
human,  justice  deferred,  enhances  the  price 
at  which  you  must  purchase  safety  and 
peace;  nor  can  you  expect  to  gather  in  an- 
other crop  than  they  did  who  went  before 
you,  if  you  preserve  in  their  utterly  ab- 
ominable husbandry,  of  sowing  injustice  and 
reaping  rebellion. 

But  among  the  awful  considerations  that 
now  bow  down  my  mind,  there  is  one  which 
stands  pre-eminent  above  the  rest.  You 
are  the  highest  judicature  in  the  realm;  you 
sit  here  as  judges,  and  decide  all  causes,  I 


I civil  and  criminal,  without  appeal.  It  is  a 
judge's  first  duty  never  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence, iu  the  most  trifling  case,  without 
bearing.  Will  you  make  this  the  exception? 
Are  you  really  prepared  to  determine,  but 
not  to  hear,  the  mighty  cause  upon  which 
a nation’s  hopes  and  fears  hang?  You  are. 
Then  beware  of  your  decision!  Rouse  not, 
I beseech  you,  a peace-loving,  but  a reso- 
lute people;  alienate  not  from  your  body 
the  affections  of  a whole  empire.  As  your 
friend,  as  the  friend  of  order,  as  the  friend 
of  ray  country,  as  the  faithful  servant  of 
mv  Sovereign,  I counsel  you  to  assist  with 
your  uttermost  efforts  in  preserving  the 
peace,  and  upholding  and  peqietuating  the 
Constitution.  Therefore,  I pray  and  I ex- 
hort you  not  to  reject  this  measure.  By  all 
ou  bold  most  dear,  — by  all  the  ties  that 
ind  every  one  of  us  to  our  common  order 
and  our  common  country,  1 solemnly  ad- 
jure you,  — I warn  you,  — I implore  you, 
— yea,  on  my  bended  knees,  I supplicate 
you  — Reject  not  this  Bill! 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 


Sir  Rojbcrt  Peel,  bom  in  1788,  was  for  many  years  on  orna- 
ment to  the  English  pnriiament,  his  orations  there  weru  dis- 
tinguished for  their  impressive  and  convincing  qualities. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge  and  was  there  celebrated  for 
his  great  classical  acquirements.  In  1836  upon  receiving 
a high  office  In  the  university  of  Glasgow,  lie  delivered  ! 
a noble  speech  expressing  the  principles  of  the  conserv- 
ative party  in  England.  Those  paragraphs  in  which  ho  \ 


compares  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  forms  of  govem- 
j mont  and  gives  his  opinion  concerning  their  respective 
advantages  for  England,  and  those  in  which  lie  declares 
himself  to  dofend  the  laws  and  constitution  to  which 
the  country  is  indebted  for  its  grandeur  and  glory,  attest 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  skilful  orators  of  hia 
time.  After  spending  several  years  in  the  service  of  hit 
country  he  died  In  1850. 


SPEECH  ON  REFORM. 

Sir.there  is  one  advantage  resulting  from  the 
present  system  of  Representation,  which  has 
not  been  prominently  referred  to  in  debate 
— I mean  the  advantage  of  ensuring  to  the 
minority  its  fair  influence  on  the  public 
councils.  As  this  House  is  at  present  con- 
stituted, no  opinion,  however  unpopular,  is 
excluded;  nor  can  any  degree  of  public  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm,  bar  altogether  the 
avenues  through  which  those  who  are  un- 
infected by  the  prevailing  fear,  and  are 
prepared  to  struggle  against  the  current  of 
popular  clamour,  can  ensure  access  to  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament  — of  that  advan- 
tage I now  avail  myself  — and  as  a member 
of  that  minority,  ridiculed  as  a despairing,  : 
and  denounced  as  an  unpopular  miuoritv,  I 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  beard  with  at- 
tention — a privilege  which  ought  to  be 
conceded  with  an  indulgence  pro | onioned 
to  the  comparative  smallness  of  our  number 


and  hopelessness  of  our  cause.  I am  sway- 
ed by  no  motives  of  self-interest  to  take  my 
, present  course,  — I have  no  borough  to  pro- 
tect — I have  contracted  no  obligation  to 
those  who  possess  that  influence  which  the 
resent  measure  is  intended  to  destroy,  and 
am  about  to  resist  the  wishes  of  a great 
and  overpowering  majority  — backed  by  the 
support  of  an  united  Government  — and 
acting  in  conformity  with  the  supposed  opi- 
nions and  wishes  of  the  King.  My  opinions 
therefore  — erroneous  though  they  may  be  — 
i cannot  be  influenced  by  _ considerations  of 
crsonal  or  political  advantage.  While  .1 
a vo  been  listening  to  this  debate,  and  have 
heard  the  cheers  echoed  and  re-echoed  from 
each  side  of  the  House,  on  the  introduction 
of  some  topic  involving  personal  allusions, 
nr  party  criminations,  I have  more  than  once 
lamented,  that  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
diverted  by  matters  of  such  trifling  concern, 
from  the  mighty  subject  of  our  deliberations, 
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and  that  we  forgot,  even  for  a moment, 
amidst  the  excitement  of  party  conflict,  that 
\re  are  occupied  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  system  of  Representation,  involving  in 
its  issue  the  highest  and  most  permanent 
interests  of  the  country.  That  is  the  great 
question  which  1 wish  to  discuss,  and  to 
which  I would  willingly  confine  myself.  — 
I propose  to  review  the  main  arguments 
which  have  been,  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate, urged  in  its  support,  and  to  attempt 
the  refutation  of  them  when  they  rest  cither 
on  unstable  foundations  of  fact  — or  on  con- 
clusions illogicnlly  drawn  from  the  premises. 
I will,  in  the  first  place,  enumerate  the  ar- 
guments on  which  the  chief  stress  has  been 
laid  — and  consider  each  of  those  arguments 
consecutively  in  the  order  in  which  I place 
them.  The  main  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  are  these,  first,  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  must  correct  those  defects 
in  our  representative  system,  which  have 
arisen  from  the  lapse  of  time  and  change 
of  circumstances  — when  we  must  abolish 
practices  which  arc  modern  abuses,  and  must, 
in  the  terms  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
‘resort  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of 
the  Constitution,'  for  the  purpose,  not  of 
capricious  and  arbitrary  improvement,  but 
of  restoring  that  purer  anu  better  system 
which  was  originally  contemplated,  and  at 
a former  period  actually  existed.  Secondly, 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present 
constituted,  does  not  practically  answer  the 
ends  for  which  alone  a popular  assembly  is 
established  — that  it  is  in  arrear  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  age  — and  being  less  en- 
lightened than  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
is  not  their  fitting  representative.  Lastly, 
that  whether  theoretically  well  constituted 
or  not,  the  House  of  Commons  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people  — that  there  is, 
whether  it  he  rational  or  not,  a demand  for 
Reform,  which  cannot  be  resisted  that  the 
question  is  one  not  of  choice  but  of  neces- 
sity — for  that,  without  Reform  the  country 
will  not  submit  to  be  governed.  The  <rst 
is,  that  there  has  been  a gross  encroachment 
upon  popular  rights  — that  nomination  bo- 
roughs exist  in  defiance  of  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  we 
are  adhering  to  those  principles,  by  establish- 
ing an  uniform  system  of  popular  election. 
This  is  the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord 
(./.  Russell).  — It  may  be  no  reason  for 
maintaining  very  limited  rights  of  election,  or 
nomination  boroughs,  that  such  things  have  ! 
always  existed  — but  if  they  have  always 
existed,  you  are  not  justified  in  exasperating 
the  public  mind  by  denouncing  them  as  mo- 
dern corruptions,  and  as  the  recent  encroach- 


ments of  a rapacious  oligarchy  upon  popular 
liberties  and  privileges.  The  noble  Lord 
now  proves  that  they  have  always  existed, 
and  I repeat,  that  by  that  proof  he  destroys 
the  foundations  of  the  argument  on  which 
he  before  relied,  namely,  that  he  was  about 
to  restore  a previously  existing  constitution, 
and  that  the  people  had  a right  to  Reform. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  success  of  the  noble 
Lord,  in  the  establishment  of  his  second 
position,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
liis  first.  He  shows  triumphantly,  thut  it  is 
nonsense  to  talk  about  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  Constitution  — that  our 
system  of  Representation  conforms  to  no 
settled  rules,  but  that  it  is  the  work  of  time 
and  accident,  and  the  varying  circumstances 
of  society.  Says  the  noble  Lord,  in  the 
speech  which  he  made  in  this  debate  — 
‘It  will  be  seen,  that  during  this  period  there 
was  nothing  more  irregular  or  less  settled 
than  the  right  of  boroughs  to  send  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament.’  Now  the  period  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  here  alluded  is  a very 
remote  one,  for  it  comprehends,  I think  he 
stuted,  250  years  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
6th.  We  have  got  the  noble  Lord’s  admis- 
sion, therefore,  that  for  250  years  before 
the  year  1420,  nothing  could  oo  more  un- 
settled than  the  system  of  Representation. 
His  second  period  extends  front  the  reign 
of  Henry  6tb,  to  the  end  of  the  line  of  the 
Tudors,  during  which  period,  says  the  noblo 
Lord,  it  was  thought  right  that  there  should 
be  some  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Of  course  we  expect- 
ed to  be  told,  that  the  changes  so  uuide 
included  the  return  of  Members  for  large, 
populous,  and  commercial  places.  But  'no, 
no,’  says  the  noble  Lord,  'it  b a striking 
fact,  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  bo- 
roughs summoned  within  this  period  were 
not  large  and  prosperous  towns,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a great  many  of  the  small  bo- 
roughs , particularly  in  Cornwall , were  en- 
abled to  send  burgesses  to  Parliament;  and 
of  the  total  number  of  places  now  proposed 
to  be  disfranchised,  of  the  fifty-five  boroughs 
referred  to  in  Schedule  A,  no  less  than 
forty-five  were,  according  to  the  noble  Lord, 
created  or  restored  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tu- 
dors.' The  modern  doctrines  of  Reform, 
therefore,  were  evidently  no  part  of  the 
system  of  the  Tudors,  for  they  selected 
places  to  send  members,  many  at  least  of 
which  were  the  reverse  of  flourishing  and 
populous.  The  noble  Lord  mentioned 
nnother  cirsumstance  as  a remarkable  fact 
He  said,  ‘I  mention  it  as  a remarkable  fact, 
that  the  power  of  sending  Members  was 
given  to  these  boroughs  by  the  Tudors,  ap- 
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parcntly  rather  with  the  intention  and  ob- 
ject, that  the  Members  sent  should  depend 
upon  the  Crown,  than  with  any  view  o(  en- 
larging and  improving  the  Representation 
of  the  country’.’  Well,  then,  is  it  not  quite 
clear,  from  this  statement  of  the  noble  Lord, 
that  these  small  boroughs  are  not  modern 
usurpations  by  the  Peers  on  the  rights  of 
the  people,  but  that  they  did  exist  at  an 
early  period  of  our  history?  In  confirmation 
of  this  position  of  the  noble  Lord,  I may 
refer  to  a very  leaded  writer  upon  the 
Constitution  of  this  country,  and  one  free 
from  the  possibility  of  any  imputation  of 
partiality,  — I mean  Mr.  liallam,  who,  like 
the  great  majority  of  the  literary  community, 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  present  Bill. 
Mr.  Uallam  says,  that  sixty-two  Members 
wore  added,  at  different  times,  for  petty 
boroughs  — that  those  Members  were  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Crown;  and  he 
adds,  that  ‘Ministers  took  much  pain  with 
the  elections  for  those  borouglis;  of  which 
many  proofs  remain.’  Does  not  all  this 
shew,  that  the  mode  of  conducting  public 
business  in  this  country  in  former  times  was 
not  by  the  operation  of  three  independent 
checks  upon  each  other  — the  King,  the 
lairds,  and  the  Commons ; but  that  at  an  early 
period  the  administration  of  affairs  was  car- 
ried on  by  a House  of  Commons  in  which 
both  the  Crown,  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Peers  exercised  considerable  influence  — 
I say  not  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong, 
that  that  influence  should  have  existed.  I 
am  not  arguing,  that  because  it  existed, 
therefore  it  must  continue;  but  for  this  I 
do  contend  — that  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  influence  cannot  be  denied ; and 
that  for  tffe  last  400  years  the  small  bo- 
roughs have  formed  a part  of  the  represent- 
ative system.  But  it  may  be  said , true, 
these  places  existed  in  former  times,  but 
they  have  decayed,  and  were  anciently  much 
more  populous  than  they  are  at  present. 
Now  this  is  not  the  fact;  many  of  those 
boroughs  are  as  large  now  as  they  ever 
were.  With  all  his  research  on  this  subject, 
docs  not  the  noble  Lord  know  what  appears 
with  respect  to  Gatton,  on  the  indisputable 
authority  of  the  Harleian  and  Landsdowne 
manuscripts?  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Mr. 
Copley  used  to  nominate  the  members  for 
GAtton,  in  default  of  electors,  the  proprietor 
being  a minor,  and  in  the  custody  of  the 
Court  of  Wards.  We  find  too  that  Lord 
Burleigh  directed  the  sheriff  to  make  no 
return  from  Gatton  without  instructions  from 
himself : the  instructions  were,  that  the  she- 
riff' should  cancel  the  return  containing  the 
name  of  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  and  substitute 


that  of  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  there  being 
then  no  burgesses  existing.  Finding  no 

g re  cedents  for  this  Bill  before  the  reign  of 
lenry  the  6tb,  and  none  in  the  reigns  of 
either  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  — the  noble 
Lord,  with  not  very  becoming  exultation, 
relies  on  the  authority  of  Cromwell.  Crom- 
well effected  a Reform  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  received,  says  the  noble  Lord, 
sanction  of  Lord  Clarendon.  But  does  the 
noble  Lord  recollect,  that  before  Cromwell 
reformed  the  Commons,  lie  had  abolished 
the  Lords?  and  does  it  follow  that  the  de- 
mocratic assembly  constituted  by  Cromwell 
after  the  extinction  of  Monarchv,  and  after 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a 
happy  model  for  a House  of  Commons  which 
is  to  co-exist  with  a limited  Monarchy,  and 
with  a House  of  Lords  possessing  co-ordi- 
nate authority?  Perhaps,  if  Cromwell  had 
so  to  constitute  his  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons that  it  should  not  usurp  the  functions 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
he  might  have  been  a more  prudent  and 
moderate  Reformer  than  tlie  noble  Lord. 
There  is,  at  least,  among  the  panegyrics 
lavished  on  him  by  bis  admirers,  one  by 
Waller,  which  praises  hint  for  the  caution 
with  which  he  effected  great  improvements 
in  the  State,  through  the  means  of  gradual 
and  almost  insensible  change. 

‘Still  «t  you  rito,  the  State,  exalted  too. 

Feels  no  disorder  when  ’tit  changed  by  you : 

Changed  like  the  world’s  (Treat  scene,  when  without  ntlm. 
The  rising  son  night’s  vulgar  lights  destroys.' 

But,  said  the  noble  Lord,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  favour  of 
that  Reform,  forgetting  that  Lord  Claren- 
don was  not  speaking  his  own  opinion,  but 
merely  referring  to  a prevailing  seutiment 
as  to  the  changes  made  by  Cromwell.  1 
advise  new  Members  to  distrust  nothing 
more  than  quotations.  When  I bear  Bacon 
or  Burke,  or  any  other  great  authority  cited, 
I know  that  sometimes  in  the  next  page, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  same,  a passage 
might  be  found,  which,  if  taken  separately, 
might  be  relied  upon  as  an  authority  for 
opposite  doctrinea.  See,  in  this  case,  what 
is  the  real  value  of  Lord  Clarendon's  sanc- 
tion of  Cromwell's  Reform.  When  Lorn 
Clarendon  comes  to  speak  his  own  senti- 
ments, we  shall  find  be  was  not  quite  so 
complimentary.  There  were  two  Parliaments 
summoned  by  the  Protector,  founded  on 'his 
new  basis:  the  first  sat  for  a few  months, 
and,  as  will  be  the  case  with  many  Reform* 
ed  Parliaments  hereafter,  I fear,  did  nothing- 
Lord  Clarendon  remarks  of  it,  that  ‘H  spent 
its  time  in  long  debates  and  wrangling  dis- 
courses.’ Cromwell  dissolved  it  in  seven 
months;  and,  called  another  Parliament 
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on  the  same  principle,  which  lasted  only 
three  months;  and  when  Lord  Clarendon, 
who,  according  to  the  noble  Lord,  is  the 
greatest  panegyrist  of  that  Reform,  comes 
to  speak  of  it  in  his  own  person,  he  uses 
these  expressions:  — ‘The  Parliament  did 
not  re-assemble  with  the  samo  temper  and 
resignation  with  which  it  parted.  It  quick- 
ly appeared  how  insecure  new  institutions 
are;  nnd  when  the  contrivers  of  them  have 
provided,  as  they  think,  against  all  mis- 
chievous contingencies,  they  find  they  have 
unwarily  left  a gap  open  to  let  their  des- 
truction in  upon  them.’  Such  is  the  opinion 
of  the  philosophic  historian,  when  speaking 
his  own  sentiments  upon  Cromwell’s  notable 
Reform.  I have  then,  at  least,  as  much 
right  to  claim  Lord  Clarendon  as  an  authori- 
ty against  Reform , as  this  noble  Lord  can 
have  to  rely  upon  him  as  an  authority  in 
its  favour.  I think  I have  said  enough  on 
the  first  branch  of  the  argument,  and  have, 
with  the  aid  of  the  noble  Lord,  proved, 
that  the  projected  Reform  is  not  a restora- 
tion of  the  Constitution;  and  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  it  now  exists,  is  not  a no- 
velty and  an  usurpation.  I approach  now  the 
second  argument,  which  is  in  substance  this 
— that  whether  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  it  at  present  exists,  be  or  be  not  a no- 
velty or  an  usurpation,  still,  that  timo  has 
effected  such  changes  in  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety, that  there  must  be  corresponding 
changes  in  the  form  and  mode  of  Govern- 
ment; that  nomination  boroughs  are  odious 
to  the  people,  that  their  existence  is  absurd 
in  theory  and  pernicious  in  practice , ami 
that  you  must  widen  the  basis  on  which 
Representation  is  hereafter  to  be  founded, 
to  the  full  extent  proposed  by  this  Rill. 
Now  I ask  two  questions  connected  with 
this  point:  first,  where  is  the  form  of  Go- 
vernment ever  existing,  which  has  provided 
such  security  for  the  possession  of  property, 
and  the  enjoyment  ot  rational  freedom,  as 
that  which  you  are  about  to  disturb  in  one 
of  its  essential  eloments,  vis.  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons ; and  secondly, 
what  proof  have  you  in  the  history  of  any 
country,  that  a popular  assembly,  formed  on 
the  principle  of  that  uniform  right  of  vot- 
ing which  you  are  about  to  establish,  has 
practically  coexisted  with  a Monarchy  and 
with  an  oristocratical  body,  with  powers  and 
functions  like  the  House  of  Peers.  It  is 
only  now,  since  the  Revolution  of  July,  that 
France  is  about  to  make  a similar  experi- 
ment. At  no  former  period  since  the  down- 
fall of  her  absolute  Monarchy,  has  there 
been  a Chamber  of  Deputies  directly  return- 
ed by  an  individual  right  of  voting.  Up  to 


this  time  , as  was  truly  said  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Wootton  Basset, 
(Lord  Porchester)  in  the  ablest  first  speech 
which  1 ever  heard  delivered,  there  have  been 
breakwaters  against  tho  vehemence  of  po- 
pular opinion.  When  the  National  Assembly 
was  constituted,  it  was  not  returned  on  any 
such  principle  as  that  of  uniform  and  equal 
right  of  voting.  A complicated  system  of 
election  was  devised,  founded  on  three  bases 
— geographical,  arithmetical,  and  financial, 
the  basis  of  territory,  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  basis  of  contribution.  The 
assumption  of  such  bases  may  have  been 
an  absurd  one;  but  two  out  of  the  three 
bases  were  nevertheless  assumed,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  controlling  popular  opi- 
nion, and  of  preventing  intelligence  nnd  pro- 
perty from  being  overwhelmed  by  numbers. 
How  can  you  hope  permanently  to  preserve 
the  free  action  of  two  such  authorities  in 
the  State,  as  a limited  Monarchy  and  an 
hereditary  Peerage,  if  you  make  the  popular 
assembly  the  immediate  uncontrolled  organ 
of  the  public  will;  if  you  devise  no  means 
by  which  property  can  exercise  a propor- 
tionate influence  in  the  election  of  that  po- 
pular assembly,  but  give  an  equal  right  to 
the  poorest  class  of  electors,  with  that  you 
give  to  the  most  wealthy?  What  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  first  experiment  made  by  France, 
of  that  principle  on  which  wc  arc  about 
to  act?  France  has  very  recently  adopted 
it  — what  is  the  consequence?  Why,  that 
the  men  who  headed  the  Revolution  of  last 
July  are  already  become  tyipopulnr;  their 
doctrines  are  too  moderate  for  those  of  the 
present  constituent  body;  and  in  almost 
every  election,  they  struggle  with  difficulty 
against  men  avowing  more  democratic  and 
republican  opinions.  And  yet,  with  this 
example  before  us,  we  are  pressed  at  this 
moment  to  adopt  the  snine  system  as  that 
adopted  by  France  — the  same  in  respect 
to  its  uniformity,  but  much  more  popular 
and  extensive  in  respect  to  tho  numbers  by 
which  the  right  of  voting  is  to  be  exercised. 
It  is  triumphantly  asked,  will  you  not  trust 
the  people  of  England?  Do  you  charge 
them  with  disaffection  to  the  Monarchy  and 
to  the  Constitution  under  which  they  live? 
I answer,  that  without  imputing  disaffection 
to  the  people,  or  a deliberate  intention 
on  their  part  to  undermine  the  Monarchy, 
or  destroy  the  Peerage,  my  belief  is,  that 
neither  the  Monarchy  nor  tho  Peerage  can 
resist  with  effect  the  decrees  of  a House  of 
Commons  that  is  immediately  obedient  to 
every  popular  impulse,  and  that  professes  to 
speak  the  popular  will;  and  that  all  the 
tendencies  of  such  an  assembly  arc  towards 
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the  increase  of  its  own  power,  and  the  in- 
tolerance of  any  extrinsic  control  Among 
the  great  majority  to  whom  I find  myself 
reluctantly  opposed,  I cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  are  many  who,  as  the  excitement 
is  subsiding,  are  casting  a longing,  linger- 
ing, look  behind,  at  the  ancient  institutions 
of  their  country,  and  doubting  whether  or 
no  there  is  any  such  paramount  necessity 
to  justify  us  in  incurring  the  danger  of  this 
immense  change.  — The  learned  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Macaulay)  has  contended  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  unfit  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  He  ns- 
serts,  that  we  have  consulted  the  interest 
of  the  tax-consumer  before  that  of  the  tax- 
payer — that  we  are  in  arrear  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  age  — and,  being  undeserving 
of  the  Representative  character,  that  we 
must  submit  to  extensive  reformation.  But, 
Sir,  I deny  the  fact  — I deny  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, neglects  its  duty,  or  has  become  in- 
competent to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
Legislative  Assembly  — I deny,  that  it  is 
in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of  the  age; 
and  if  I do  not  prove,  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that 
the  specific  charges  brought  by  the  learned 
Member  against  the  conduct  of  the  House, 
are  utterly  unfounded,  1 will  consent  to 
abandon  the  whole  of  the  case  at  once,  and 
go  to  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill.  The 
first  charge  is,  that  we  have  not  laid  taxes 
upon  property,  but  have  imposed  them  upon 
articles  of  consumption  which  press  upon 
the  poor.  But  what  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Property  Tax  was  remov- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  last  war?  The  Go- 
vernment was  desirous  of  maintaining  that 
tax  — they  did,  in  fact,  all  in  their  power 
to  maintain  it;  but  in  spite  of  every  effort, 
it  was  removed  by  this  House,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  petitions  of  the  people,  de- 
manding its  repeal,  and  charging  the  House 
with  gross  neglect  of  its  duty  if  that  tax 
was  suffered  to  exist.  No  less  than  400  pe- 
titions were  presented  to  the  House,  to  induce 
it  to  take  off  that  tax,  and,  in  consequence 
of  those  petitions,  it  was  removed.  What 
was  the  motive  for  the  repeal  of  the  Beer 
Duty?  Did  that  repeal  shew  indifference  to 
the  comfort  of  the  poor?  The  complaint  is, 
that  we  acted  too  precipitately  in  the  re- 
l>eal  of  the  duty : and  that , id  our  eager- 
ness to  promote  the  present  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  poor,  we  have  overlooked 
the  checks  on  intemperance  and  immorality. 
What  pretence  is  there  for  saying,  that  the 
House  is  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  age?  Is  that  charge  supported  by  the 


conduct  of  this  House  on  the  question  of 
the  Currency?  Or  was  this  House  in  arrear 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  age , when  it 
passed  those  laws  of  commercial  intercourse 
introduced  by  Mr.  Huskisson?  If  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  a Reformed  House, 
elected  as  now  proposed,  is  there  any  one 
who  believes  that  those  laws  could  have 
been  enacted?  The  Catholic  Question, 
again,  shewed  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  consenting  to  remove  the  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, was  not  in  arrear  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  age;  and  I ask  again,  if  the  new 
House  of  Commons  had  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  that  Bill,  whether  there  is 
a chance  that  it  would  have  been  carried? 
In  that  pamphlet  which  has  been  so  often 
quoted  — • Friendly  Advice  to  the  Lords'  — 
is  admitted,  that  the  Catholic  disabilities 
were  removed  against  the  opinions  and  wishes 
of  the  great  majority  of  tne  people,  of  the 
majority  of  that  very  class  of  voters  which 
you  are  now  about  to  create.  Again,  the 
’Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed 
against  the  wishes  of  the  people.  [No,  no.] 
Well,  I will  not  rely  upon  that  fact;  but 
at  least  the  Catholic  disabilities  were.  That 
measure  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  hare 
been  passed  contrary  to  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  a great  majority  of  the  people. 
And  if  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  rather  hard 
at  one  time  to  charge  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  exceeding  the  liberality  of  the 
people,  and  acting  in  contradiction  to  their 
feelings  and  opinions,  and  at  another  to 
represent  it  as  less  enlightened  and  less 
liberal  than  the  people,  and  to  urge  such 
contradictory  statements  as  grounds  for  a 
Reform;  and  the  learned  Gentleman  says, 
that  the  country  has  been  governed  so 
well,  that  we  must  have  a House  of  Com- 
mons capable  of  governing  it  better.  This 
sentiment  has  met  with  the  applause  of  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  and  on  it  they 
would  build  such  great  and  dangerous  in- 
novations. It  amounts  to  this,  that  without 
Parliamentary  Reform , for  the  space  of 
400  years,  there  has  been  so  elastic  a 
principle  of  improvement  in  the  Government, 
such  a power  of  accommodating  itself  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  to  tne  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  that  this  country  has 
been  governed  better  than  any  other  country 
on  earth  has  ever  been  governed.  Having 
effected  all  this,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
do  — what?  I should  have  thought,  to  ad-  s 
here  to  a system  which  bad  produced  such 
immense  benefits ; but  no  — the  inference 
is  the  very  reverse;  in  these  days  of  illt»- 
mination,  the  just  conclusion  is,  that  you 
ought  to  upset  and  destroy  that  system  al- 
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together.  The  member  for  Caine  says,  that 
looking  through  the  whole  hubitable  world, 
contemplating  society  as  it  now  exists  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  nay,  that  ever 
since  civil  institutions  have  been  formed  by 
man,  he  cannot  find  any  society  so  perfect 
as  that  of  England,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
development  of  intellect,  the  improvement 
of  science,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  or  the  protection  of 
property.  Ilut,  adds  the  lion.  Gentleman, 
although  all  this  be  true,  there  are  certain 
defects,  which  are  of  such  a nature  and 
extent  as  completely  to  justify  a total  change 
in  the  Representative  system.  And  what 
are  these  great  defects  which  require  the 
hazarding  of  every  blessing,  for  the  chance 
of  correcting  them?  Why,  first,  there  is 
the  state  of  the  penal  code;  next,  the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  Chancery;  and  thirdly,  in 
this  flourishing  and  happy  country,  a new 
- system  of  Representation  is  necessary,  be- 
cause there  is  a cumbrous  legal  process  of 
fines  and  recoveries.  Ob,  Sir,  1 am  sick 
of  the  miserable  pedantry  which  urges,  that 
in  consequence  of  such  petty  defects  the 
great  advantages  of  our  state  of  society 
are  to  be  forfeited;  the  more  miserable, 
since  all  these  defects  the  House  is  not 
only  competent,  but  has  repeatedly  mani- 
fested its  anxiety  to  remove.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  cun  shew,  that  this  is  not  the 
case — if  he  can  shew  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  is  unable 
to  apply  adequate  remedies  to  evils  of  such 
a nature,  then  I will  confess,  that  the 
House  stands  in  need  of  Reform.  Hut  how 
absurd  is  it  to  say,  here  is  a Constitution 
which  has  given  the  people  every  blessing 
of  civil  government,  but  yet  cannot  remove 
a few  evils  which  may  exist  in  subordinate 
institutions.  But  do  I rest  here?  No.  1 
will  prove  tlint  these  evils  being  admitted 
in  their  fullest  extent,  you  have  a better 
prospect  of  their  remedy  by  the  present 
House  of  Commons  than  you  have  by  a 
Reformed  one.  What  can  your  new  con- 
stituency — the  101.  householders,  know 
of  Reforms  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  — or 
of  your  defective  system  of  fines  and  re- 
coveries? I am  sure  that  if  I were  to  ask 
a given  number  of  them  what  fines  and 
recoveries  meant,  the  majority  would  answer, 
that  a fine  was  a pecuniary  penalty,  and  re- 
covery a state  of  convalescence.  What  was 
the  mode  by  which  the  great  advocates  for 
reforming  all  such  abuses  found  their  way 
'into  this  House?  Dili  not  Sir  Samuel  Rotnilly 
sit  in  Parliament  for  a close  borough?  Does 
not  the  learned  Gentleman  himself  find  his 
way  into  this  House  by  a similar  avenue? 


And  did  not  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham 
sit  for  a close  borough?  In  fact,  the  close 
boroughs  may  be  said  to  have  generated 
the  Reformers.  But  what  pretence  is  there 
for  charging  the  House  of  Commons  col- 
lectively with  indifference  to  the  reform  of 
these  specific  abuses?  By  whom  was  the 
bill  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  rejected?  By  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  what  ground? 
Because  the  House  was  determined  to  have 
a more  searching  and  extensive  Reform  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  By  whom  was  the 
first  blow  struck  against  fines  anil  recoveries? 
By  the  House  of  Commons  — and  at  this 
moment  we  have  bills  before  us,  originating 
in  an  address  from  this  House  to  the  Throne, 
for  the  absolute  destruction  of  those  very 
fines  and  recoveries.  Then  with  respect  to 
the  penal  code;  this  House  has  shewn  a 
disposition  to  mitigate  its  severity.  With 
respect  to  forgery,  I introduced  a bill  re- 
mitting the  punishment  of  death  in  certain 
cases.  The  House  was  not  satisfied,  but  re- 
mitted that  punishment  much  more  exten- 
sively; and  though  the  bill  did  not  ultimately 
ass  in  that  shape,  it  was  not  this  House, 
ut  the  House  of  Lords,  which  restored 
the  punishment.  The  House  of  Commons 
rejected  the  advice  of  bis  Majesty's  Ministers. 
It  resisted  their  influence,  and  insisted  upon 
repealing  tho  punishment  of  death  for  the 
crime  of  forgery.  Why,  then,  if  the  ar- 
guments of  the  learned  Gentleman  have 
any  weight,  they  prove  that  the  Reform 
should  take  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  they  who  have  defeated  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet 
we  are  proposing  to  Reform  not  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  the  House  of  Commons,  which, 
in  all  tlie  instances  to  which  I have  re- 
ferred, has  shewn  that  it  is  neither  behind 
the  intelligence  of  the  age , nor  neglectful 
of  the  complaints  of  the  people.  I say, 
then,  Sir,  that  the  alleged  reason  for  change 
in  this  House  is  utterly  destroyed.  I will 
now  say  a few  words  with  respect  to  the 
Bill  itself.  It  may  bo  said  to  contain  two 
great  principles;  the  first  is  the  principle 
of  disfranchisement;  the  second  is  that  of 
constituting  n new  Representation.  Four 
times  have  there  been  essential  alterations 
made  in  the  Bill ; and  although  we  see  held 
out  the  phantom  of  the  10/.  right  of  voting, 
yet  four  times  has  that  very  mutter  been 
subjected  to  changes,  and  to  changes  so 
important,  that  my  confidence  must  not  be 
asked  lor  those  who  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  them.  At  first  the  right  of  voting 
was  given  to  resident  10/.  householders,  and 
residence  was  insisted  on  as  a necessary 
qualification  for  the  franchise.  Now  mark 
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the  alteration  which  has  been  made.  What  these  changes  are  good  or  bad,  I do  say  that 
is  the  effect  in  Manchester?  It  altered  the  con-  these  facts  destroy  my  confidence  in  the 
stituency  of  that  place  so  much,  that  instead  ability  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  to  con- 
of  giving  the  right  of  voting  to  resident  10/.  duct  such  a question  to  a salutary  and  happy 
householders,  by  a little  alteration,  the  great  conclusion.  I hope , that  hon.  Gentleman 
principle  of  residence  is  thrown  overboard  — will  consider  the  effect  of  the  alteration 
it  is  overpowered  by  non-rosident  occupiers  made  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  ‘land’ 
of  warehouses  and  counting-houses,  and  thus  upon  our  rural  economy.  If  one  thing 
the  original  ground  of  residence  is  cut  away,  more  than  another  would  tend  to  improve 
ns  forming  the  condition  of  qualification,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  it  it  the 
And  then,  Sir,  what  is  the  effect  bf  the  attaching  of  small  gardens  to  the  tenement* 
change  that  has  last  been  made?  When  they  occupy.  Now,  by  making  the  posses- 
Gentlemen  are  asked  to  support  this  Bill,  sion  of  land  with  a house  a qualification, 
it  ia  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  we  encourage  landlords  to  take  away  those 
from  men  equally  informed  and  intelligent  small  gardens  where  they  are  now  enjoyed,  and 
with  ourselves,  whose  interests  and  feelings  to  withhold  the  possession  of  themwhenother- 
are  so  deeply  affected,  that  these  changes  wise  the  possession  might  be  conferred.  It 
are  making  alterations  by  tens  of  thousands  may  be  said,  that  landlords  will  not  be  in- 
in  the  numbers  of  the  constituency  of  the  fluenced  by  this  consideration,  and  1 know 
country.  I know  this  may  be  called  mere  that  they  ought  not,  but  I contend,  that  the 
inadvertency  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  policy  and  the  principle  of  that  law  must 
these  changes  can  be  made  in  a Bill,  affect-  be  bad  which  tends  to  sacrifice  the  improve- 
ing  not  less  than  100,000  people,  let  me  ment  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  to 
say,  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  we  can  electioneering  interests.  These  are  the  main 
maturely  deliberate  upon  so  grave  a matter;  grounds  on  which  I oppose  the  second  read- 
we  are  not  yet  in  a condition  to  legislate  mg  of  this  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  who 
at  all  upon  it,  and  least  of  all  will  this  spoke  last,  expressed  his  hope  that  1 was 

House  stand  excused  in  hastily  passing  a prepared  to  bring  forward  some  scheme  ot 

law  which  is  brought  before  us  under  such  Reform,  and  has  taunted  me  with  being  at 
circumstances.  The  projectors  of  this  Bill,  length  a Reformer.  But  what  did  I say  in 
after  having  established  the  10/.  franchise,  the  last  Session  respecting  Reform?  I said, 
come  forward  with  subsequent  alterations  that  having  left  one  Government  in  conse- 
which  totally  alter  the  character  of  the  con-  quence  of  its  resistance  to  Reform,  and  an- 
stituency.  As  the  Bill  now  stands,  every  other  Government  having  been  formed  pledg- 
1 0 L householder  is  disqualified  who  pays  cd  to  Reform , I would , rather  than  risk 
his  rent  more  frequently  than  half-yearly,  a change  of  Government  — seeing  the  im- 
Thc  Bill  originally  gave  the  right  to  the  possibility  to  constituting  an  Administration 
weekly  and  the  quarterly  tenant.  By  con-  opposed  to  Reform  — support  a measure 

fining  it  to  the  tenant  paying  half-yearly,  of  Reform  introduced  by  my  opponents, 

you  disfranchise  many  thousand  voters  in  provided  that  measure  was  perfectly  consist- 
places  that  I could  name.  In  Birmingham  ent  with  the  safety  of  the  institutions  of 
there  is  a very  numerous  class  of  persons  the  country.  I said,  I might  be  wrong  or 
who  pay  rents  of  8*.  10rZ.  or  4*.  per  I might  be  right,  but  that  is  the  extent  of 
week,  which  amount,  of  course,  to  10/.  a the  declaration  I made,  and  which  I am 
year.  By  the  simple  insertion  of  the  words  ‘ prepared  to  make  again.  I have  been  uni- 

?uarterly  payments  or  half-yearly  payments,  formly  opposed  to  Reform  upon  principle, 
care  not  which , there  is  no  use  in  con-  because  I was  unwilling  to-  open  a door 
cealing  the  fact,  the  number  of  such  voters  which  I saw  no  prospect  of  being  able  to 
would  be  reduced  by  many  thousands.  Why  close;  it  was  not  because  I thought  that 
raise  expectations  so  inconsiderately,  and  the  transfer  of  the  franchise  from  Last  Ket- 
defeat  them  with  equal  precipitation.  What  ford  to  Manchester  might  be  in  itself  inju- 
avails  it  to  say  that  you  have  acted  mad-  rious,  but  because  I was  of  opinion  that  a 
vertently.  That  you  have  been  administer-  Government  which  should  unsettle  the  minds 
ing  prussic  acid  — and  that  you  forgot  to  of  the  people  upon  this  subject,  would  he 
look  at  the  prescription.  You  have  made  responsible  for  the  consequences  that  must 
another,  and  a most  important  change.  You  result.  I certainly  was  one  of  those  who 
have  by  this  new  Bill  admitted  land  into  opposed  the  giving  Representatives  to  Man- 
the  value  of  the  10/.  holding.  It  seems  a Chester,  and  to  other  large  towns;  because 
simple  and  easy  matter  to  insert  ‘land,’  but  I thought  the  advantage  of  such  a measure 
will  any  man  deny,  that  this  is  a most  im-  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  evil  of 
portant  change?  Without  saying  whether  altering  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  and 
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agitating  the  public  mind  on  the  question 
of  Reform.  And  if  it  be  truly  said,  that 
the  demand  for  Reform  has  been  a steadily 
increasing  demand , if  it  be  the  fact  that 
nothing  short  of  this  Bill  will  give  the  least 
satisfaction,  surely  I was  justified  in  doubt- 
ing whether  the  grant  of  Members  to  three 
or  four  large  towns  would  stay  the  public 
appetite  for  Reform,  and  whether  it  would 
not  prove  the  commencement,  rather  than 
the  close,  of  the  discussion.  I do  not  ad- 
mit , however,  that  the  settled  opinion  of 
this  country  is  fixed,  and  permanently  de- 
cided, in  favour  of  this  Bill.  I would  ad- 
vise those  who  assert  it,  not  to  rely  too 
confidently  on  the  duration  of  the  present 
excitement;  to  bear  in  mind  the  causes 
which  have  combined  to  foment  it  — and 
to  consider  whether  they  are  of  lasting  ope- 
ration. Our  sober  judgment  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  recent  events  in  France,  by 
sympathy  in  the  triumph  of  liberal  opinions, 
nnd  by  u natural  indignation  at  the  illegal 
exercise  of  authority.  While  those  feelings 
are  at  their  height  — a Government  is 
formed  pledged  to  Reform,  and  they  re- 
deem that  pledge  by  a more  extensive  mea- 
sure of  Reform  than  was  expected  by  the 
most  sanguine  Reformer.  They  dissolve  the 
Parliament  in  order  to  take  the  opinion  of 
an  already  excited  people,  on  a question  of 
all  others  the  most  requiring  sober  and  dis- 
passionate inquiry,  and  they  superadd  to 
every  other  cause  of  agitation,  an  appeal  to 
the  personal  wishes  and  opinions  of  the 
King.  With  regard  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament,  it  might  be  right  or  it  might 
be  wrong,  but  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
wise than  to  countenance  the  popular  be- 
lief, that  the  King  was  personally  interest- 
ed in  the  question  of  Reform.  I do  not 
for  a moment  call  in  question  the  undoubt- 
ed prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  the 
late  Parliament,  but  I do  call  in  question 
the  prudence  with  which  that  prerogative 
was  exercised,  the  time  and  mode  of  its 
exercise,  and  above  all,  the  lavish  use  of 
his  Majesty's  name  and  authority,  with  the 
view  of  influencing  election  contests.  I re- 
gret, most  deeply,  that  through  their  organs 
of  the  Press,  the  Government  condescended 
to  tlie  humiliation  of  propagating  tales 
which  could  only  be  addressed  and  suited 
to  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  class  of 
minds.  I regret  most  deeply  that  they 
should,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  have  re- 
torted to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  teach- 
ing the  people  to  associate  loyalty  to  their 
King  with  hostility  to  the  constitution  of 
Parliament.  I do  not  think  it  a happy 


circumstance  that  the  feelings  of  the  people 
have  been  thus  excited;  I doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unanimous  feeling  as  connected 
with  this  measure  on  their  part;  and  I deep- 
jy  regret  that  the  sober  and  temperate 
judgment  of  the  people  has  been  disturbed 
by  a variety  of  causes.  But,  Sir,  if  this 
feeling  be  such  as  wo  have  heard  it  repre- 
sented, and  if  it  shall  permanently  endure, 

I am  then  ready  to  admit,  that  no  Govern- 
ment can  go  on  without  enacting  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  alleviate  and  remove  that  in- 
tense feeling.  But  all  I ask  is,  time  for 
deliberation  upon  a question  of  such  vital 
importance;  1 say,  do  not  rely  upon  this 
temporary  excitement  — do  not  allow  that 
to  be  your  only  guide  — do  not  force  this 
Reform  Bill  upon  the  country,  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  demands  it.  I doubt  the  existence 
of  any  such  ground;  and  if  you  do  find 
herealtcr  that  you  have  been  mistaken  — 
if  you  find  that  the  people  have  only  been 
acting  under  an  excitement  produced  by  tem- 
porary causes  — if  they  are  already  sober- 
ing down  from  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
days  of  July,  let  the  House  remember,  that 
when  the  steady  good  sense  and  reason  of 
the  people  of  Kngland  shall  return,  they 
will  be  the  first  to  reproach  us  with  the 
baseness  of  having  sacrificed  the  Constitution 
in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the  favour 
of  a temporary  hurst  of  popular  feeling; 
they  will  be  the  first  to  blame  us  for  defer- 
ring this  question  to  popular  opinion,  in- 
stead of  acting  upon  our  own  judgment. 
For  my  own  part,  not  seeing  the  necessity 
for  this  Reform,  doubting  much  whether 
the  demand  for  Reform  is  so  urgent,  and 
doubting  still  more  whether,  if  carried,  this 
measure  can  be  a permanent  one,  1 give  my 
conscientious  opposition  to  this  Bill.  In 
doing  this,  I feel  the  more  confident,  be- 
cause the  Bill  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
recommended  from  the  Throne  — because 
it  is  not  founded  on  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  — because  it 
does  not  give  security  to  tho  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  — because  it  docs  not  gua-  M 
rantee  the  legitimate  rights,  influences,  nnd  * 
privileges  of  Doth  Honses  of  Parliament  — 
because  it  is  not  calculated  to  render  secure 
and  permanent  the  happiness  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  people  — and  above  all,  because 
it  subverts  a system  of  Government  which 
lias  combined  security  to  personal  liberty, 
and  protection  to  property,  with  vigour  in 
the  executive  power  of  the  State,  in  a more 
perfect  degree  than  ever  existed  in  any 
age,  or  in  any  other  country  of  tbc  worla 
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THOMAS  ERSKINE. 

Thorn*.  Kr.kirc,  bora  In  Scotland  1748,  was  one  oftho  ! the  French  affairs  and  declare*  himself  to  hold  the  same 
greatest  orator*  of  England.  His  speeches  a cre  strong,  opinions  as  the  French  patriots  at  the  commencement  o t 
earnest,  and  Intent . and  hi*  argument*  eery  powerful,  the  first  revolution.  Hia  speeches  have  been  collected 
Ho  wrote  a work  entitled  'Considerations  on  the  causes  and  published  in  6 volumes  ; he  has aiio  composed  several 
and  consequences  of  the  present  war  with  Franco’  in  , poems  of  some  merit.  He  died  In  1878. 
which  he  protests  against  England's  Interference  with 


OH  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE  OP 
COMMONS. 

The  English  House  of  Commons  arose 
gradually  out  of  the  feodal  tenures,  as  in- 
troduced at  the  Conquest. 

Many  of  the  wisest  and  warmest  assertors 
of  equal  government  have  been  fond 
of  loosing  back  to  the  Saxon  annnls  for 
the  origin  of  the  English  constitution; 
and,  without  the  warrant  of  history  or  tra- 
dition, have  considered  the  rise  of  our  liber- 
ties under  the  Normans,  as  only  the  resto- 
ration of  immunities  subverted  by  the  Con- 
quest. This  opinion,  however,  has  been 
propagated  by  its  authors,  neither  from  a 
decided  conviction  on  the  ooe  hand,  nor  a 
blind  admiration  of  antiquity  on  the  other: 
a very  generous,  but  mistaken  motive  has 
often  rendered  it  popular  and  energetic;  it 
has  been  opposed  in  time  of  public  danger 
to  the  arguments  of  those  enemies  to  their 
country,  and  indeed  to  all  mankind,  who 
have  branded  the  sacred  privileges  wrested 
by  our  patriot  ancestors  from  the  first  Nor- 
man princes,  as  the  fruits  of  successful  re- 
bellion. 

But,  although  the  principle  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded , the  error  can  not,  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  happily  need  not,  bo  defended: 
the  rights  of  mankind  can  never  be  made 
to  depend  on  the  times  of  their  being  vin- 
dicated with  success;  they  are  sacred  and 
immutable;  they  arc  the  gift  of  Heaven; 
and  whether  appropriated  for  the  first  time 
to-day,  or  enjoyed  beyond  the  reach  of  an- 
nals, the  title  to  them  is  equally  incontro- 
vertible: one  individual  may  forfeit  his  pro- 
perty to  another  from  supinencss,  and  usur- 
pation may  strengthen  into  right  by  pre- 
scription, but  human  privileges  in  the  gross 
cannot  be  so  snatched  away;  there  is  no 
statute  of  limitation  to  bar  the  claims  Of 
nature:  lot  us  not,  therefore,  from  a patriot 
zeal,  involve  ourselves  in  the  faint  eviden- 
ces of  probability , but  be  contented  to 
trace  our  political  constitution  from  a source 
within  the  reach  of  moral  demonstration. 


There  is  more  honour  in  having  freed  our- 
selves from  tyranny  than  in  always  having 
been  free. 

We  know  with  certainty  that  the  Saxons 
had  parliaments,  but  wc  know  with  equal 
certainty  that  the  people  at  large  had  no 
representative  share  in  them:  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  were  either  vassals  under  the 
feodal  lords,  or  allodii  under  the  king’s 
government:  the  first,  being  absolute  slaves 
to  their  masters,  could  not  pretend  to  be- 
come political  rulers:  and  the  last,  heing 
not  even  united  by  the  feodal  bond  to  the 
Community,  could  have  no  suffrages  in  the 
feodal  councils:  the  Saxon  lords  indeed 
were  free,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  there 
was  no  public  liberty;  the  government  was 
highly  aristocratical , there  was  no  shadow 
of  that  equal  communion  of  privileges  found- 
ed on  legislative  institutions,  which  consti- 
tutes freedom  upon  English  principles , by 
which  all,  who  are  the  objects  of  the  law, 
must,  personally  or  by  representation,  be 
the  mnkers  of  the  laws:  this  principle,  which 
may  justly  be  denominated  tne  very  essence 
of  our  present  government,  neither  did  nor 
could  possibly  exist  till  the  proud  feodal 
chieftnms,  bending  under  an  accidental  pres- 
sure, were  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  pride 
to  necessity,  and  their  tyranny  to  self-pre- 
servation. 

But  before  our  inquiries  can  be  properly 
begun,  at  tbe- period  I have  fixed,  — be- 
fore I can  exhibit  the  elastic  force  of  free- 
dom rebounding  under  the  pressure  of  the 
most  absolute  government,  — I must  call 
your  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  our  fcod- 
al  ancestors. 

They  issued  from  the  northern  hive  of 
fierce  warriors  who  overran  all  Europe  at 
the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire:  a 
race  of  men  the  most  extraordinary  that 
ever  marked  or  distinguished  the  state  of 
nature ; a people  who , in  the  absence  of 
every  art  and  science,  carriedi  the  seeds  of 
future  perfection  in  their  national  genius 
and  characteristic;  visible  even  then  in  an 
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unconquerable  fortitude  of  mind,  in  an  in- 
herent idea  of  human  equality,  tempered 
with  a voluntary  submission  to  the  most 
rigid  subordination.  The  trial  by  jury  too 
was  understood  and  revered  by  all  the  nor- 
thern inhabitants  of  Europe,  when  they  first 
appeared  among  the  degenerate  nations 
that  had  lost  it  Liberty,  driven  from  the 
haunts  of  science  and  civilization,  seems  to 
have  fled  with  this  talisman  to  the  deserts, 
and  to  have  given  it  to  barbarians,  to  re- 
venge her  injuries,  and  to  redeem  her  em- 
pire. In  marking  the  process  of  the  con- 
stitution through  the  furnace  of  slavery,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  such  were  our 
ancestors. 

When  William  had  gained  the  victory  of 
Hastings,  he  marched  towards  London  with 
his  victorious  Normans , and  found  (like 
other  conquerors)  an  easy  passage  to  the 
throne  when  the  prince  is  slain  and  his 
army  defeated.  The  English  proffered  him 
the  peaceable  possession  of  a kingdom  which 
he  was  in  a condition  to  have  seized  by 
force;  rather  choosing  to  see  the  brows  of 
a victor  encircled  with  a crown  than  with 
a helmet,  and  wishing  rather  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  sceptre  than  by  the  sword.  He 
was  therefore  installed  with  nil  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Saxon  coronation,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  annihilated  all  those  laws 
which  these  solemnities  were  instituted  to 
perpetuate:  he  established  his  own  feodal 
system  (the  only  one  he  understood);  he 
divided  all  the  lands  of  England  into  knights’ 
feeSj  to  be  holden  of  himself  by  military 
service;  and  as  few  or  none  of  the  English 
had  any  share  in  this  general  distribution, 
their  estates  being  forfeited  from  their  ad- 
herence to  Harold,  and  by  subsequent  re- 
bellions, it  is  plain  they  could  have  no  po- 
litical consequence,  since  none  but  vassals 
of  the  crown  had  seats  in  the  feodal  par- 
liaments. 

Could  William  have  been  contented  thus 
to  have  shared  with  his  Norman  barons  the 
spoils  of  the  conquered  English,  and  merely 
to  have  transferred  his  feodal  empire  from 
Normandy  to  Great  Britain,  the  sacred  sun 
of  freedom  had  probably  then  set  upon 
this  island,  never  to  have  arisen  any  more; 
the  Norman  lords  would  have  established 
that  aristocracy  which  then  distinguished 
the  whole  feodal  world;  and  when  after- 
wards, by  the  natural  progression  of  that 
lingular  system  — when,  by  the  inevitable 
operation  of  escheats  and  forfeitures,  the 
crown  must  have  attracted  all  that  proi>crty 
which  originally  issued  from  it;  when  the 
barons  themselves  must  have  dropped  like 
falling  stars,  into  the  centre  of  power,  and 


aristocracy  been  swallowed  up  in  monarchy; 
the  people,  already  trained  to  subjection, 
without  rights,  and  without  even  similar 
grievances  to  unite  them,  would  have  been 
an  easy  prey  to  the  prince  in  the  meridian 
of  his  authority;  and  despotism,  encircled 
with  a standing  army,  would  have  scattered 
terror  through  a nation  of  slaves. 

But,  happily  for  us,  William’s  views  ex- 
tended with  his  dominion:  he  forgot  that 
his  barons  (who  were  not  bound  by  their 
tenures  to  leave  their  own  country)  had 
followed  him  rather  as  companions  in  enter- 
prise than  as  vassals;  he  confided  in  a stand- 
ing army  of  mercenaries,  which  he  recruit- 
e<f  on  the  continent;  riveted  even  on  his 
own  Normans  the  worst  feodal  severities; 
and  before  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  Eng- 
lish saw  the  oppressors  themselves  among 
the  number  of  tne  oppressed. 

This  plan,  pursued  and  aggravated  by 
his  descendants,  assimilated  the  heterogene- 
ous bodies  of  which  the  kingdom  was  com- 
posed: Normans  and  English,  barons  and 
vassnls,  were  obliged  to  unite  in  a common 
cause.  Mr.  De  Lolme,  citizen  of  Geneva, 
by  comparing  the  rise  of  liberty  in  England 
with  the  fall  of  it  in  France,  has  so  clearly 
and  ingeniously  proved,  that  Magna  Charts 
was  obtained  from  this  necessity  which  the 
barons  were  under  of  forming  an  union 
with  the  people,  that  1 shall  venture  to  con- 
sider it  as  a fact  demonstrated , and  shall 
proceed  to  an  inquiry  no  less  curious  and 
important,  where  ne  and  other  writers  have 
left  a greater  field  for  originality;  I mean, 
the  rise  of  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
to  its  present  distinct  and  representative 
state. 

The  statute  of  Magna  Charta  so  often 
evaded,  and  so  often  solemnly  re-establish- 
ed , disseminated  (it  must  bo  confessed) 
those  great  and  leading  maxims  on  which 
all  the  valuable  privileges  of  civil  govern- 
ment depend;  indeed  the  twenty-ninth  chap- 
ter contains  every  absolute  right  for  the 
security  of  which  men  enter  into  the  rela- 
tive obligations  of  society.  But  privileges 
thus  gained,  and  only  maintained  by  the 
sword , cannot  be  called  a constitution. 
After  bearing  a summer’s  blossom,  they  may 
perish  as  they  grew,  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Of  little  consequence  are  even  the  most 
solemn  charters,  confirmed  by  legislative 
ratifications,  if  they  who  are  the  objects  of 
them  do  not  compose  part  of  that  power 
without  whose  consent  they  cannot  be  re- 
pealed ; if  they  have  no  peaceable  way  of 
preventing  their  infringement,  nor  any  op- 
portunity of  vindicating  their  claims , till 
they  have  lost  the  benefit  of  possession. 
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Liberty,  in  this  state,  is  not  an  inheritance ; 
it  is  little  hetter  than  an  alms  from  an  in- 
dulgent or  a cautious  administration.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  show  by  what  steps 
the  people  of  England,  without  being  drawn 
forth  into  personal  action,  were  enabled  to 
act  with  more  than  personal  force;  in  what 
manner  they  acquired  a political  scale,  in 
which  they  could  deposit  the  privileges  thus 
bravely  and  fortunately  acquired,  and  into 
which  every  future  accumulation  of  power 
flowing  from  the  increase  of  property  and 
the  thriving  arts  of  peace,  might  silently 
and  imperceptibly  fall;  bringing  down  the 
scale  without  convulsing  the  balance. 

And  here  those  historians  must  be  follow- 
ed with  caution,  who  have  made  this  new 
order  of  the  state  to  start  up  at  the  anod  of 
Monfort  or  of  Edward:  neglecting  the  ope- 
rations of  the  fcodal  system,  as  thinking 
them,  perhaps,  more  the  province  of  the 
lawyer  than  the  historian,  they  have  taken 
the  effect  for  the  cause,  and  have  ascribed 
this  memorable  event  to  a sudden  po- 
litical necessity,  which  was  in  reality  pre- 
pared and  ripened  by  a slow  and  uni- 
form progression.  This  truth  may  be  easily 
illustrated. 

The  law  of  Edward  I.  still  remains  on 
the  records  of  parliament , by  which  the 
crown  and  the  barons,  in  order  to  preserve 
for  ever  their  fond  feodal  rights,  restrained 
the  creation  of  any  new  superiorities.  By 
this  act,  the  people  were  allowed  to  dis- 
pose of  their  estates,  but  the  original  ten- 
ure was  made  to  follow  the  land  through 
all  its  alienations;  consequently,  when  the 
king's  vassal  divided  his  property,  by  sale, 
into  smaller  baronies,  the  purchaser  had 
from  thenceforth  no  feodal  connexion  with 
the  seller,  but  held  immediately  of  the  king, 
according  to  the  ancient  tenure  of  the  land ; 
and  if  tlieso  purchasers  alienated  to  others 
the  lands  so  purchased,  still  the  tenure  con- 
tinued and  remained  in  the  crown. 

Now,  when  we  reflect  that  every  tenant 
of  a barony  holden  of  the  king  in  capite 
had  a seat  in  parliament,  we  see  ,at  once 
the  striking  operation  of  this  law ; we  see 
how  little  the  wisest  politicians  foresee  the 
distant  consequences  of  ambition:  Edward 
and  his  barons,  by  this  device,  monopoliz- 
ed, it  is  true,  the  feodal  sovereignties,  and 
prevented  their  vassals  from  becoming  lords 
like  themselves,  but  they  knew  not  what 
they  were  doing;  they  knew  not  that,  in 
the  very  act  of  abridging  the  property  of 
the  people,  they  were  giving  them  a legis- 
lative existence,  which  at  a future  day  would 
enable  them  to  overthrow  whatever  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  power,  and  to  level  that 


very  feodal  system  which  they  were  thus 
attempting  to  perpetuate:  for  the  tenants 
in  capite  who  had  a right  to  lie  summoned 
to  parliament,  soon  became  so  numerous  by 
the  alienation  of  the  king's  vassals  (whose 
immense  territories  were  divisible  into  many- 
lesser  baronies),  that  they  neither  could, 
nor  indeed  wished,  any  longer  to  assemble 
in  their  own  rights:  the  feodal  peers 
were,  in  fact,  become  the  people ; and  the 
idea  of  representation  came  forward  by  a 
necessary  consequence  : parliament,  from  be- 
ing singly  composed  of  men  who  sat  in  their 
own  rights  to  save  the  great  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  crown,  and  not  the  small 
from  the  oppression  of  the  great,  now  began 
to  open  its  doors  to  the  patriot  citizen; 
the  feodal  and  personal  changed  into  natu- 
ral and  corporate  privileges;  and  the  people, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
saw  the  root  of  their  liberties  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  constitution. 

As  the  multiplication  of  royal  tenures  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  boroughs  (but  chiefly 
from  the  operation  of  this  law;  first  gave 
rise  to  popular  representation;  so  it  is  only 
in  the  continued  operation  of  these  prin- 
ciples, that  we  can  trace  the  distinct  exist- 
ence and  growing  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons:  we  know  that  they  assembled 
for  a long  time  in  the  same  chamber  with 
the  peers;  that  the  separation  was  not  pre- 
conceived by  die  founders  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  arose  from  necessity , . when  their 
numbers  became  too  great  to  form  one 
assembly;  and  wc  know  that  they  never 
thought  of  assuming  popular  legislative 
privileges,  till  by  this  necessary  division 
they  became  a distinct  body  from  the  Lords. 
This,  though  a political  accident,  brought 
the  English  Commons  forth  into  action; 
their  legislative  existence  was  the  natural 
birth  of  the  feodal  system,  compressed  by 
the  crown. 

To  prove  these  truths,  we  have  only  to 
contemplate  the  history  of  our  sister  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  governed  at  that  time  by 
the  same  laws;  there  being  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  Regiam  Aiujestaiem,  the 
Scotch  code  of  those  days , and  the  work 
compiled  by  Glanvitle,  chief -justice  to 
Henry  II.  The  law  of  Edward  L,  which 
produced  these  great  changes  in  England, 
was  transcribed  by  the  Scotch  parliament 
into  toe  statute  hook  of  dieir  Kobert  L, 
but  the  king  of  Scotland  had  not  conquer- 
ed that  country  as  William  had  subdued 
England,  consequently  he  was  rather  a feud- 
al chieftain  than  a monarch,  and  had  no 
power  to  carry  this  law  of  Edward's  iuto 
execution;  for  the  Scotch  barous,  although 
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they  would  not  allow  their  vassals  to  sub-  i 
infeml,  yet  when  they  sold  their  own  lands,  I 
they  would  not.  suffer  the  crown  to  appropriate 
the  tenure:  but  obliged  the  purchasers  to 
hold  as  vassals  to  themselves : by  this  weak- 
ness of  the  Scotch  crown,  and  power  of 
the  nobles,  the  tenancies  in  capite  were  not 
multiplied  as  in  England;  the  right  to  sit 
in  parliament  was  consequently  not  much 
extended  beyond  the  original  numbers;  and 
Scotland  never  saw  a house  of  commons, 
nor  ever  tasted  the  blessings  of  equal  govern- 
ment. When  the  boroughs,  indeed,  in  latter 
days,  were  enfranchised,  they  sent  their  re- 
presentatives; but  their  numbers  being  in- 
considerable v they  assembled  in  the  same 
house  with  the  king  and  the  peers;  were 
awed  by  the  pride  of  the  lords,  and  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  the  crown;  they  sat 
silent  in  parliament,  representing  the 
. slavery  and  not  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

Hut  this  dissemination  of  property,  which 
in  every  country  on  earth  is  sooner  or  later 
creative  of  freedom,  met  with  a severe  check 
in  its  early  infancy  from  the  statuto  of  en- 
tails. In  this  instance  even  the  crown  of 
England  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  ripen 
that  liberty  which  had  sprung  up  from  the 
force  of  its  rays;  for  if  Edward  1.  could 
have  resisted  this  law,  wrested  from  him  by 
bis  barons  to  perpetuate  their  estates  in 
their  families,  the  English  constitution,  from 
an  early  equilibrium  of  property,  bad  sudden- 
ly risen  to  perfection',  and  the  revolution 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  had  probably 
happened  two  centuries  higher  in  our  his- 
tory, or,  perhaps,  from  the  gradual  circula- 
tion of  that  power  which  broke  in  at  last 
with  a sudden  and  projectile  force,  had 
never  happened  at  all ; but  the  game  effects 
had  been  produced  without  the  effusion  of 
civil  blood:  for  no  sooner  was  the  statute 
of  entails  shaken,  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VII. 
and  finally  destroyed  by  his  successor,  than 
we  see  tlie  popular  tide  which  had  ebbed 
so  long,  begin  to  lift  up  its  waves,  till  the 
mighty  fabnes  of  prerogative  and  aristocracy 
passed  away  in  one  ruin  together.  This 
crisis,  which  shallow  men  then  mistook,  and 
still  mistake,  for  anarchy,  was  but  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
liberty,  infused  as  earlv  as  Magna  Charto, 
which,  in  working  itself  free  from  the  im- 
purities that  oppressed  it,  was  convulsing 
every  thing  around ; when  the  fermentation 
ceased , the  stream  ran  purer  than  before, 
alter  having,  in  the  tumult,  beaten  down 
every  bank  that  obstructed  its  just  and 


! natural  course.  The  consummation  of  these 
[ great  events  is  too  recent  and  notorious  to 
demand  further  illustration;  their  best  com- 
mentary is  the  happiness  and  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  at  this  day. 

The  subject  proposed  is,  therefore,  brought 
to  its  conclusion;  but  it  is  o subject  too 
dear  and  important  to  be  concluded  with- 
out a reflection  that  arises  very  strongly 
out  of  it. 

The  English  constitution  will  probably 
never  more  be  attacked  in  front,  or  its  dis- 
solution attempted,  by  striking  at  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws;  and  if  such  attack 
should  ever  be  made,  their  foundations  arc 
too  deeply  laid , and  their  superstructures 
too  firmly  cemented,  to  dread  the  event  of 
the  contest:  but  the  constitution  is  not 
therefore  immortal,  and  the  sentinel  must 
not  sleep:  the  authority  of  the  laws  them- 
selves may  be  turned  against  the  spirit 
which  gave  them  birth ; and  the  English 
government  may  be  dissolved  with  nil  the 
legal  solemnities  which  its  outward  form 
prescribes  for  its  preservation.  This  mode 
of  attack  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  affords 
respect  and  safety  to  the  besiegers,  and  in- 
finitely more  dangerous  to  the  people,  as 
the  consciences  of  good  men  are  ensnared 
by  it.  The  virtuous  citizen,  looking,  up 
with  confidence  to  the  banners  of  authority, 
may  believe  he  is  defending  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  while  he  is  trampling 
down  every  principle  of  justice  on  which 
both  of  them  are  founded.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  conclude,  without  expressing 
a fervent  wish,  that  every  member  of  the 
community  (at  the  same  time  that  he  bows 
with  reverence  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
state  and  the  majesty  of  the  laws)  may 
keep  his  eyes  for  ever  fixed  on  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution  manifested  bv  the  Revo- 
lution, us  the  pole  star  of  fiis  political 
course;  that  while  he  pays  the  tribute  of 
duty  and  obedience  to  government,  he  may 
know  when  the  reciprocal  duty  is  paid  hack 
to  the  public  anil  to  himself. 

The  concluding  wish  is,  I trust,  not  mis- 
placed when  delivered  within  these  philoso- 
phical walls:  the  sciences  ever  flourish  in 
the  train  of  liberty,  the  soul  of  a slave 
could  never  have  expanded  itself  like  New- 
ton's over  infinite  space,  and  sighed  in  cap- 
tivity at  the  remotest  barriers  of  creation: 
in  no  other  country  under  heaven  could 
Locke  have  unfolded  with  dignity  the  opera- 
tions of  an  immortal  soul,  or  recorded  with 
truth  the  duties  and  privileges  of  society. 
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EDWARD  DANIEL  CLARKE. 

Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  bom  In  1767.  occupies  the  1 Ejeypt,  Greece  and  Turkey  and  in  1802  returned  through 
highest  rank  amongst  Enplnh  travellers.  In  1799  he  began  : Germany  and  France.  From  1810  to  1813  he  published  an 
to  travel  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Lapland.  Finland,  I interesting  a> count  of  his  long  journey  in  six  volumes 
Russia,  Tartary.  Circassia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine.  | written  in  a lively  and  graphic  manner.  He  died  in  1822 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

Wo  wore  roused  as  soon  as  the  sun  dawn- 
ed by  Anthony,  our  faithful  Greek  servant 
and  interpreter,  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  pyramids  were  in  view.  We  hastened 
from  the  cabin:  and  never  will  the  impres- 
sion made  by  their  appearance  be  obliterated. 
By  reflecting  the  sun’s  rays,  they  appear 
as  white  as  snow,  and  ot  such  surprising 
magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had  previously 
conceived  in  our  imagination  had  prepared 
us  for  the  spectacle  we  beheld.  The  sight 
instantly  convinced  us  that  no  power  of 
description,  no  delineation,  can  convey  ideas 
adequate  to  the  effect  producod  in  viewing 
these  stupendous  monuments.  The  formality 
of  their  construction  is  lost  in  their  prodi- 
gious magnitude : the  mind,  elevated  by  won- 
der, feels  at  once  the  force  of  an  axiom, 
which,  however  disputed,  experience  con- 
firms — that  in  vastness,  whatsoever  be  its 
nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.  Another 
proof  of  their  indescribablo  power  is,  that 
no  one  ever  approached  them  under  other 
emotions  than  those  of  terror,  which  is  an- 
other principal  source  of  the  sublime.  In 
certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling,  this 
impression  of  awe  and  fear  has  been  so 
great  as  to  cause  pain  rather  than  pleasure; 
hence,  perhaps,  have  originated  descriptions 
of  the  pyramids  which  represent  them  as 
deformed  and  gloomy  masses,  without  taste 
or  beauty.  Persons  who  have  derived  no 
satisfaction  from  tho  contemplation  of  them, 
may  not  have  been  conscious  thut  the  un- 
easiness they  experienced  was  a result  of 
their  own  sensibility.  Others  have  acknowl- 
edged ideas  widely  different,  excited  by 
every  wonderful  circumstance  of  character 
and  of  situation  — ideas  of  duration,  almost 
endless;  of  power,  inconceivable;  of  majesty, 
supremo;  of  solitude,  most  awful;  of  gran 
deur,  of  desolation,  and  of  repose. 

Upon  tho  23d  of  August  1802  we  set  out 
for  the  pyramids,  the  inundation  enabling 
ns  to  npproach  within  leas  than  a mile  of 
tho  larger  pyramid  in  our  djerm*).  Messrs. 
Hammer  ami  Hamilton  accompanied  us.  We 
arrived  at.Bjiza  at  daybreak,  and  called 
upon  some  English  officers,  who  wished  to 
join  our  party  upon  this  occasion.  From 


•)  Boat  of  tha  Nils. 


, Djiza  our  approach  to  the  pyramids  was 
through  a swampy  country,  by  means  of  a 
narrow  canal,  wnich,  however,  was  deep 
enough;  and  we  arrived  without  any  ob- 
stacle at  nine  o’clock  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sandy  slope  leading  up  to  the  principal 
pyramid.  Some  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  receive  ns  upon  our  landing, 
were  much  amused  by  the  eagerness  excited 
in  our  whole  party  to  prove  who  should 
first  set  his  foot  upon  the  summit  of  this 
artificial  mountain.  With  what  amazement 
did  we  survey  the  vast  surface  that  was 
presented  to  us  when  we  arrived  at  this 
stupendous  monument,  which  seemed  to 
reach  the  clouds.  Here  and  there  appeared 
some  Arab  guides  upon  the  immense  masses 
above  us,  like  so  many  pigmies,  waiting  to 
show  the  wav  to  the  summit.  Now  and 
then  we  thought  wc  hoard  voices , and  lis- 
tened : but  it  was  the  wind  in  powerful  gusts 
sweeping  the  immense  ranges  of  stone.  Al- 
ready some  of  our  party  had  begun  the  as- 
cent, and  were  pausing  at  the  tremendous 
depth  which  they  saw  below.  One  of  our 
military  companions,  after  having  surmount- 
ed the  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertak- 
ing, became  giddy  in  consequence  of  look- 
ing down  from  the  elevation  he  had  attained  ; 
and  being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project, 
he  hired  an  Arab  to  assist  him  in  effecting 
his  descent.  The  rest  of  11s,  more  accustom- 
ed to  the  business  of  climbing  heights,  with 
many  a halt  for  respiration , and  many  an 
exclamation  of  wonder,  pursued  our  way 
towards  the  summit.  The  mode  of  ascent 
has  been  frequently  described ; and  yet, 
from  the  questions  which  are  often  propos- 
ed to  travellers,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  understood.  The  reader  may  ima- 
gine himself  to  be  upon  a staircase , every 
step  of  which,  to  a inan  of  middle  stature, 
is  nearly  breast  high,  and  the  breadth  of 
each  step  is  equal  to  its  height,  consequently 
the  footing  is  secure;  and  although  a re- 
trospect in  going  up  be  sometimes  fearful 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  look  down  from 
any  considerable  elevation,  yet  there  is  little 
danger  of  falling.  In  some  places,  indeed, 
where  the  stones  are  decayed,  caution  may 
he  required,  and  an  Arab  guide  is  always 
j necessary  to  avoid  a total  interruption;  but, 

I upon  the  whole,  the  moans  of  ascent  are 
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such  that  almost  every  one  may  accomplish 
it.  Our  progress  was  impeded  by  other 
causes.  \Ve  carried  with  us  a few  instru- 
ments, such  as  our  boat-compass , a ther- 
mometer, a telescope,  &e  ; these  could  not 
be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  anti 
they  were  liable  to  be  broken  every  instant. 
At  length  we  reached  the  topmost  tier,  to 
the  great  delight  and  satisfaction  of  nil  the 
party.  Here  we  fount!  a platform  thirty- 
two  feet  square , consisting  of  nine  large 
stones,  each  of  which  might  weigh  about 
a ton,  although  they  are  much  interior  in 
size  to  some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  pyramid.  Travellers  of  all 
ages,  ami  of  various  nations,  have  here  in- 
scribed tlieir  names.  Some  are  written  in 
Greek , many  in  French , a few  in  Arabic, 
one  or  two  in  English,  and  others  in  Latin. 
We  were  as  desirous  as  our  predecessors  to 
leave  a memorial  of  our  arrival;  it  seemed 
to  be  a tribute,  of  thankfulness  due  for  the 
success  of  our  undertaking;  and  presently 
every  one  of  our  party  was  seen  busied  in 
adding  the  inscription  of  his  name. 

Upon  this  area,  which  looks  like  a point 
when  seen  from  Cairo  or  from  the  Nile,  it 
is  extraordinary  that  none  of  those  nume- 
rous hermits  liked  their  abode  who  retired 
to  the  tops  of  columns  and  to  almost  in- 
accessible solitudes  upon  the  pinnacles  of 
the  highest  rocks.  It  oilers  a much  more 
convenient  and  secure  retreat  than  was 
selected  by  an  ascetiu.  who  pitched  his  re- 
sidence upon  the  architrave  of  a temple  in 
the  vieinitv  of  Athens.  The  heat,  according 
to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  at  the  time  of 
our  coining,  did  not  exceed  84  degrees : and 
the  same  temperature  continued  during  the 
time  we  remaiued,  a strong  wind  blowing 
from  the  north-west.  The  view  from  this 
eminence  amply  fulfilled  our  expectations; 
nor  do  the  accounts  which  have  been  given 
of  it,  as  it  appears  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  exaggerate  the  novelty  and  grandeur 
of  the  sight.  All  the  region  towards  Cairo 
and  the  Delta  resembled  a sea  covered  with 
innumerable  islands.  Forests  of  .palm-trees 
were  seen  standing  in  the  watfcr,  the  inun 
dation  spreading  over  the  land  where  they 
stood,  so  as  to  give  them  an  appearance  of 
growing  in  the  tlood.  To  the  north,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  could  be 
discerned  but  a watery  surface  thus  diver- 
sified by  plantations  and  by  villages.  To 
the  south  we  saw  the  pyramids  of  .Saccara ; 
and  upon  the  east  of  these , smaller  monu- 
ments of  the  same  kind  nearer  to  the  Nile. 
An  appearance  of  ruins  might  indeed  be 
traced  the  whole  way  from  the  pyramids  of 
Djiza  to  those  of  Saccara , as  if  they  had 


been  once  connected , so  as  to  constitute 
one  vast  cemetery.  Beyond  the  pyramids  of 
Saccara  we  could  perceive  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  the  Said ; and  upon  an  eminence 
near  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  appeared 
a monastery  of  considerable  size.  'Cowards 
the  west  anil  southwest,  the  eye  ranged  over 
the  great  Libyan  Desert,  extending  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  the  horizon,  without  a single 
object  to  interrupt  the  drear)'  horror  of  the 
landscape,  except  dark  floating  spots  caused 
by  the  suadows  of  passing!  louds  upon  thesand. 

Upon  the  south-east  side  is  the  gigantic 
statue  of  the  Sphinx,  the  most  colossal  piece 
of  sculpture  which  remains  of  all  the  works 
executed  by  the  ancients.  The  French  have 
uncovered  all  the  pedestal  of  this  statue, 
and  all  the  curabent  or  leonine  parts  of  the 
figure;  these  were  before  entirely  concealed 
by  sand,  lnsteud,  however,  of  answering 
the  expectations  raised  concerning  the  work 
upon  which  it  was  supposed  to  rest,  the 
pedestal  proves  to  be  a wretched  substruc- 
ture of  brickwork  and  small  pieces  of  stone 
put  together,  like  the  most  insignificant 
piece  of  modern  masonry,  and  wholly  out 
of  character  both  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
digious labour  bestowed  upon  the  statue 
itself,  and  the  gigantic  appearance  of  the 
surrounding  objects.  Beyond  the  Sphinx 
we  distinctly  discerned  antidst  the  sandy 
waste  the  remains  and  vestiges  of  a magni- 
ficent building,  perhaps  the  Serapeum. 

Immediately  beneath  our  view , upon  (he 
eastern  and  western  side,  we  saw  so  many 
tombs  that  we  were  unable  to  count  them, 
some  being  half  buried  in  the  sand,  others 
rising  considerably  above  it.  All  these  are 
of  an  oblong  form,  with  sides  sloping  like 
the  roofs  ol  European  bouses.  A plan  of 
their  situation  anti  appearance  is  given  in 
I'ocock’s  Travels,  'the  second  pyramid, 
standing  to  the  south-west,  has  the  remains 
of  a covering  near  its  vertex,  as  of  a plat- 
ing of  stone  which  bad  once  invested  all 
its  four  sides.  Some  persons,  deceived  by  the 
external  hue  of  this  covering,  have  believed 
it  to  be  of  marble;  but  its  white  appear- 
ance ia.  owing  to  a partial  decomposition 
affecting  the  surface  only.  Not  a single 
fragment  of  marble  cun  be  found  anywhere 
near  this  pyramid  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
paved  court,  having  walls  on  the  outside, 
and  places  as  for  doors  or  portals  in  the 
walls;  also  an  advanced  work  or  portico. 
A third  pyramid,  of  much  smaller  dimen- 
sions than  the  second,  appears  beyond  the 
Sphinx  to  the  south-west;  and  there  are 
three  others,  one  of  which  is  nearly  buried 
in  the  sand,  between  the  large  pyramid  and 
this  statue  to  the  south  east.  v 
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WILLIAM 

W1  !l*m  Ilazlltt , born  In  1780,  may  bo  cloascd  among  that 
number  of  modern  writer*  who  have  Introduced  a new  style 
Into  the  Engllah  literature  combining  a strong  lore  of  the 
beautiful  In  nature  and  art,  with  the  tender  in  the  con- 
cern* of  human  life.  This  author  procured  for  himaclf 
a high  degree  of  distinction  by  hie  eccentric  criticism*  on 
paintings  and  poetry  and  contributed  on  rather  a largo 
scale  to  different  periodicals,  lie  was  the  author  of  the 


CHARACTER  OF  A COCKNEY. 

The  true  Cockney  lias  never  travelled 
beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  metropolis,  either 
in  the  body  or  the  spirit.  Primrose  Hill  is 
the  ultima  Thule  of  his  most  romantic  de- 
sires; Greenwich  Park  stands  hint  in  the  stead 
of  the  Vales  of  Arcady.  Time  nnd  snace  are 
lost  to  him.  He  is  qpnfined  to  one  spot,  and 
to  the  present  moment.  He  secs  every  thing 
near,  superficial,  little,  in  hasty  succession. 
The  world  turns  round,  and  his  head  with 
it,  like  a roundabout  at  a fair,  till  he  be- 
comes stunned  and  giddy  with  the  motion. 
Figures  glide  by  as  in  a camera  obscura. 
There  is  a glare,  a perpetual  hubbub,  a 
noise,  a crowd  about  him;  ho  sees  and 
hears  a vast  number  of  things,  and  knows 
nothing.  He  is  pert,  raw,  ignorant,  conceit- 
ed, ridiculous,  shallow,  contemptible.  His 
senses  keep  him  alive;  and  he  knows,  in- 
quires, and  cares  for  nothing  farther.  Ho 
meets  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach,  and,  without  ce- 
remony, treats  himself  to  an  imaginary  ride 
in  it.  He  notices  the  people  going  to  court 
or  to  a city  feast,  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
show.  He  takes  the  walk  of  a lord , nnd 
fancies  himself  as  good  ns  he.  Hu  sees  an 
infinite  quantity  of  people  pass  along  the 
street,  and  thinks  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  life  or  a knowledge  of  character  to  be 
found  out  of  London.  ‘Beyond  Hyde  Park 
all  is  a desert  to  him.'  He  despises  the 
country,  because  he  is  ignorant  of  it;  and 
the  town,  because  he  is  familiar  with  it. 
He  is  as  well  acquainted  with  St.  Paul’s  as 
if  he  had  built  it;  and  talks  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  Poets’  Corner  with  great 
indifference.  The  King,  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  arc  his  very  good  friends. 
He  knows  the  members  for  Westminster  or 
the  city  by  sight,  and  bows  to  the  sheriffs 
or  sheriffs'  men.  He  is  hand  and  glove 
with  the  chairman  of  some  committee.  He 
is,  in  short,  a great  man  by  proxy,  and 
comei  so  often  in  contact  with  hne  persons 
ami  things,  that  he  rubs  off  a little  of  the 
gilding,  and  is  surcharged  with  a sort  of 
scconu-hand,  vapid,  tingling,  troublesome) 
self-importance.  His  personal  vanity  is  thus  ! 
continually  flattered  and  perked  into  ridicu- 
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folio  win  u work*.  *The  Character*  of  Shnkapeare’*  Play*' 
1817,  ‘A  View  of  the  Engli»h  Stage*  1818,  ‘Lecture*  on 
English  Poetry*  1818  and  ‘A  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte* 
in  four  volume*.  Many  of  these  writings  are  written  in 
a brillaut.  poetic,  Imaginative  style;  he  seems  to  pos- 
sess a renovating  influence  over  the  subject*  lie  remark* 
upon,  converting  dry  and  uninviting  articles  Into  objects 
of  interest  and  attraction  ; he  died  in  1830. 


lous  self-complacency,  while  his  imagination 
is  jaded  and  impaired  by  dailv  misuse. 
Every  thing  is  vulgarised  in  nis  mind. 
Nothing  dwells  long  enough  on  it  to  pro- 
duce an  interest : nothing  is  contemplated 
sufficiently  at  a distance  to  excite  curiosity 
or  wonder.  Vour  true  Cockney  is  your 
only  true  leveller.  Let  him  be  as  low  as 
he  will,  lie  fancies  he  is  as  good  as  any  body 
else.  Ho  bus  no  respect  for  himself,  and 
still  less  (if  possible)  for  you.  He  cares 
little  about  his  own  advantages,  if  he  can 
only  make  a jest  at  yours.  Every  feeling 
comes  to  him  through  a medium  of  levity 
and  impertinence ; nor  does  he  like  to  have 
this  habit  of  mind  disturbed  by  being  brought 
into  collision  with  any  thing  serious  or  re- 
spectable. He  despairs  (in  such  a crowd 
of  competitors)  of  distinguishing  himself, 
but  laughs  heartily  at  the  idea  of  being 
able  to  trip  up  the  heels  of  other  people’s 

5 retensions.  A Cockney  feels  no  gratitude. 

'his  is  a first  principle  with  him.  He  re- 
gards 4nv  obligation  you  confer  upon  him 
os  a species  of  imposition,  of  a ludicrous 
assumption  of  fancied  superiority.  Ho  talks 
about  every  thing,  for  he  has  heard  some- 
thing about  it;  and , understanding  nothing 
of  tne  matter,  concludes  he  has  as  good  a 
right  as  you.  He  is  a politician,  for  he 
has  seen  the  Parliament  House:  be  is  a 
critic,  because  he  knows  the  principal  ac- 
tors by  sight;  has  a taste  for  music,  because 
he  belongs  to  a glee  club  at  the  West  End; 
and  is  gallant,  in  virtue  of  sometimes  fre- 
quenting the  lobbies  at  half-price.  A mera 
Londoner,  in  fact,  from  the  opportunities 
he  has  of  knowing  something  oi  a number 
of  objects,  (and  those  striking  ones,)  fancies 
himself  a sort  of  privileged  person,  remains 
satisfied  with  the  assumption  of  merits,  so 
mach  the  more  unquestionable  ns  they  are 
not  his  own;  and  from  being  daizled  with 
noise  and  show  and  appearances,  is  less 
capable  of  giving  a real  opinion,  or  enter- 
ing into  any  subject  than  the  meanest  peasant- 
Thcre  are  greater  lawyers,  orators,  painters, 
philosophers,  players,  in  London,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom:  be 
is  a Londoner,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
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strange  if  he  did  not  know  more  of  law, 
eloquence,  art,  philosophy,  acting,  than  any 
one  without  his  local  advantages , and  who 
is  merely  from  the  country.  This  is  u nun 
i equitur,  and  it  constantly  appears  so  when 
put  to  the  test. 

A real  Cockney  is  the  poorest  creature 
in  the  world;  tho  most  literal,  the  most 
mechanical,  and  yet  he  too  lives  in  a world  | 
of  romance  — a fairy  laud  of  his  own.  He 
is  a citizen  of  London ; and  this  abstraction 
leads  his  imagination  the  finest  dance  in 
the  world.  London  is  the  first  city  on  the  ha- 
bitable globe;  and  therefore  he  must  be 
superior  to  every  one  who  lives  out  of  it.  j 
There  are  more  people  in  London  than  any 
where  else;  and  though  a dwarf  in  stature, 
his  person  swells  out  and  expands  into  ideal 
importance  and  borrowed  magnitude,  lie 
resides  in  a garret  or  in  a two  pair  of  stairs’ 
back  room ; yet  he  talks  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  London,  and  gives  himself  airs  of 
consequence  upon  it,  as  if  all  the  houses 
in  Portman  or  in  Grosvcnor  Square  were 
his  by  right  or  in  reversion,  ‘lie  is  owner 
of  all  he  surveys.’  The  Monument,  the 
Tower  of  London , St.  James's  Palace,  tho 
Mansion  House,  Whitehall,  are  part  and 
parcel  of  his  being. 

Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  a lawyer’s  clerk 
at  half-a-gumea  a week:  but  he  knows  the 
Inns  of  Court,  the  Temple  Gardens,  and 
Gray's  Inn  Passage;  secs  the  lawyers  in 
their  wigs  walking  up  and  down  Chancery 
Lane;  and  has  advanced  within  half  a do- 
zen yards  of  the  chancellor's  chair:  — who 
can  doubt  that  he  understands  (by  impli- 
cation) every  point  of  law  (however  intri- 
cate) better  than  the  most  expert  country 
practitioner?  Me  is  a shopman,  and  nailed 
all  day  behind  the  counter;  but  he  sees 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  gay,  well  dressed 
people  pass  — an  endless  phantasma- 
goria — and  enjoys  their  liberty  and  gaudy 
fluttering  pride.  He  is  a footman  — but  he 
rides  behind  beauty,  through  a crowd  of 
carriages,  and  visits  a thousand  shops.  Is 
he  a tailor?  The  stigma  on  his  profession 
is  lost  in  the  elegance  of  the  patterns  he 
provides,  and  of  the  persons  he  adorns; 
and  he  is  something  very  different  from  a 
mere  country  boteher.  Nay,  the  very  sca- 
venger and  nightman  thinks  the  dirt  in  the 
street  has  something  precious  in  it,  and  his 
employment  is  solemn,  silent,  sacred,  pecu- 
liar to  London!  A barker  in  Monmouth 
Street,  a slop-seller  in  Ratclifle  Highway, 
a tapster  at  a night  cellar,  a beggar  in  St. 
Giles’s,  a drab  in  Fleet  Ditch,  live  in  the 
eyes  of  millions,  and  eke  out  a dreary, 
wretched,  scanty,  or  loathsome  existence 


from  the  gorgeous,  busy,  glowing  scene 
around  them.  It  is  a common  saying  among 
such  persons,  that  ‘they  had  rather  be  hang- 
ed in  London  than  die  a natural  death  out 
of  it  any  where  else.'  Such  is  the  force 
of  habit  and  imagination.  Kven  the  eye 
of  childhood  is  dazzled  and  delighted  with 
tho  polished  splendour  of  the  jewellers’ 
shops,  the  neatness  of  the  turnery  ware,  the 
festoons  of  artificial  flowers,  the  confectionary, 
the  chyniists’  shops,  the  lamps,  the  horses, 
the  carriages,  the  sedan-chairs : to  this  was 
formerly  added  a set  of  traditional  associ- 
ations - Whittington  and  his  Cat,  Guy 
Faux  and  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  the  Fire 
and  the  Plague  of  London,  and  the  Heads 
of  the  Scotch  ilebcls  that  were  stuck  on 
Temple  liar  in  1J45.  These  have  vanished; 
and  in  their  stead  the  curious  and  romantic 
eye  must  be  content  to  pore  in  Pennant  for 
the  site  of  old  London  Wall,  or  to  peruse 
the  sentimental  mile-stone  that  marks  the 
distance  to  tho  place  ‘where  Hicks's  Hall 
formerly  stood.' 

The  Cockney  lives  in  a go-cart  of  local 
prejudices  and  positive  illusions;  and  when 
ne  is  turned  out  of  it,  he  hardly  knows  how 
to  stand  or  move.  He  ventures  through 
Hyde  Park  Corner  as  a cat  crosses  a gutter. 
The  trees  pass  by  the  coach  very  oddly. 
The  country  lias  a strange  blank  appear- 
ance: it  is  not  lined  with  houses  all  the 
way,  like  London.  Ho  comes  to  plaees  he 
never  saw  or  heard  of.  He  finds  the  world 
is  bigger  than  he  thought  it  He  might 
have  dropped  from  the  moon,  for  any  tiling 
he  knows  of  the  matter.  He  is  mightily 
disposed  to  laugh,  but  is  half  afraid  of  mak- 
ing some  blunder.  Between  sheepishness 
and  conceit,  he  is  in  a very  ludicrous  situation. 
He  finds  that  the  people  walk  on  two  legs, 
an<l  wonders  to  hear  them  talk  a dialect  so 
different  from  his  own.  He  perceives  Lon- 
don fashions  have  got  down  into  tho  country 
before  him,  and  that  some  of  the  better 
sort  are  dressed  as  well  as  he  is.  A drove 
of  pigs  or  cattle  stopping  the  road  is  a very 
troublesome  interruption : a crow  in  a field, 
a magpie  in  a hedge,  are  to  him  verv  odd 
animals  — he  can’t  tell  what  to  make  of 
them,  or  how  they  live.  He  does  not  al- 
together like  the  accommodation  at  the  inns 
— it  is  not  what  be  has  been  used  to  in 
town.  He  begins  to  bo  communicative  — 
says  he  was  ‘born  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
bell;'  and  attempts  some  jokes,  at  which 
nobody  laughs.  He  asks  the  coachman  a 
question,  to  which  he  receives  no  answer. 
AH  this  is  to  him  very  unaccountable  and 
unexpected.  He  arrives  at  his  journey's 
end;  and  instead  of  being  the  great  man 
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he  anticipated  ainon"  his  friends  and  coun- 
try relations,  finds  that  they  are  barely  ci- 
vil to  him,  or  make  u butt  of  him;  have 
topics  of  their  own  which  he  is  as  complete- 
ly ignorant  of  as  they  are  indifferent  to 
what  be  says,  so  that  he  is  glad  to  get  back 
to  London  again,  where  he  meets  with  his 
favourite  indulgences  and  associates,  aud 
fancies  the  whole  world  is  occupied  with 
what  he  hears  and  sees.  A Cockney  loves 
a tea-garden  in  summer,  as  he  loves  a play 
or  the  cider-cellar  in  winter;  where  he 
sweetens  the  air  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco, 
and  makes  it  echo  to  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  This  kind  of  suburban  retreat  is  a 
most  agreeable  relief  to  the  close  and  con- 
fined air  of  a city  life.  The  imagination, 
long  pent  up  behind  a counter  or  between 
brick  walls,  with  noisome  smells  and  dingy 
objects,  cannot  bear  at  once  to  launch  into 
the  boundless  expanse  of  the  country,  but 
‘shorter  excursions  tries,’  coveting  something 
between  the  two,  and  finding  it  at  White 
Conduit  House,  or  the  Rosemary  Branch, 
or  Bagnigge  Wells.  The  landlady  is  seen 
at  a bow-window  in  near  perspective,  with 
punch-bowls  and  lemons  disposed  orderly 


around  — the  lime-trees  or  poplars  wave 
overhead  to  ‘catch  the  breezy  air,’  through 
which,  typical  of  the  huge  dense  cloud  that 
hangs  over  the  metropolis,  curls  up  tho 
thin,  blue,  odoriferous  vapour  of  Virginia 
or  Oronooko;  the  benches  are  ranged  in 
rows,  the  fields  and  hedge-rows  spread  out 
their  verdure;  Hampstead  and  llighgate  are 
seen  in  the  background,  and  contain  the 
imagination  within  gentlu  limits  — here  the 
holiday  people  are  playing  ball  — here  they 
are  playing  bowls  — here  they  are  quaffing 
ale,  there  sipping  tea  — here  the  loud  wa- 
ger is  heard,  there  the  political  debate.  In 
a sequestered  nook  a slender  youth,  with 
purple  face  and  drooping  head,  nodding 
over  a glass  of  gin  toddy,  breathes  in  ten- 
der accents  — 

'There's  nought  eo  sweet  on  earth, 

A a Love's  young  dream.' 

While  ‘Rosy  Ann’  takes  its  turn;  and  ‘Scots 
wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled’  is  thundering 
forth  in  accents  that  might  wake  the  deed. 
In  another  part  sit  carpers  and  critics,  who 
dispute  the.  score  of  the  reckoning  or  the 
game,  or  cavil  at  the  taste  and  execution 
of  the  would-be  Brahams  and  Durusets. 


ROBERT  MUDIE. 


Robert  Mudie  was  born  lu  Forfarshire  1777 ; ho  has 
published  a great  number  of  books  upon  dUTamit  subjects 
which  prove  him  to  have  possessed  au  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences.  • Amongst  his  works  wc  may  men- 
tion ‘Babylon  the  Orest',  ‘Modem  Athens*,  ‘The  British 
Naturalists',  ‘A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Observation  of 
Nature',  Man,  Physical,  Moral,  Social,  Intellectual’,  *Tbe 


World  Described,’  Ac.  Ac.  He  contributed  the  'Natural 
History*  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannic*  snd  also  furnish- 
ed articles  to  many  other  periodicals.  Mudie  posseted 
fine  talents,  and  although  hi*  works  are  written  in  loo 
hurried  a manner,  they  show  their  author  to  have  been 
a man  of  extensive  learning.  He  died  in  1S42. 


LONDON. 

London  may  be  considered,  not  merely 
as  the  capital  of  England  or  the  British 
empire,  but  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 

— not  merely  as  the  seat  of  a government 
which  extends  its  connexions  and  exercises 
its  influence  to  the  remotest  points  of  the 
earth's  surface,  — not  merely  as  it  contains 
the  wealth  and  the  machinery  by  which  the 
freedom  and  the  slavery  of  nations  are 
bought  and  sold,  not  merely  as  the  heart, 
by  whose  pulses  and  tides  intelligence,  ac- 
tivity, and  commerce  are  made  to  circulate 
throughout  every  land,  — not  merely  as 
possessing  a freedom  of  opinion,  and  a hardi- 
hood in  the  expression  of  that  opinion,  un- 
known to  every  other  city,  — not  merely 
as  taking  the  lead  in  every  informing  science, 
and  in  every  useful  anil  embellishing  art, 

— but  as  being  foremost,  and  without  a 
rival,  in  every  means  of  aggrandisement 


and  enjoyment,  and  also  of  neglect  and 
misery  — of  every  thing  that  can  render 
life  sweet  and  man  happy,  or  that  can 
render  life  bitter  and  man  wretched  1 

Considered  by  itself,  anil  without  reference 
to  the  power  and  influence  of  that  govern- 
ment of  which  it  is  tho  chief  locality,  or 
of  the  extended  ramifications  of  those  people 
of  which  it  forms  the  connecting  link,  it 
is  a great  nation  in  respect  of  the  numbers 
of  its  people,  aud  a mighty  one  when  their 
wealth,  their  intelligence,  their  concentration, 
and  the  prompt  and  immediate  use  to  which 
all  of  tnen>  can  apply  their  talents,  are 
taken  into  the  account.  Within  a circum- 
ference, the  radius  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed five  miles,  there  are  never  fewer  than 
two  millions  of  human  beings;  and  if  the. 
great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  were  swung  to  the 
rail  pitch  of  its  tocsin-sound,  more  ears 
would  hear  it  than  could  hear  the  loudest 
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roaring  of  .-Etna  or  Vesuvius,  — or,  Indeed, 
the  mightiest  elemental  crash  that  could 
happen  at  any  other  spot  upon  the  earth's 
surface;  and  if  one  were  to  take  one's 
station  in  the  ball  or  the  upper  gallery  of 
that  great  edifice,  the  wide  horizon,  crowded 
as  it  is  with  men  and  their  dwellings,  would 
form  a panorama  of  industry  anil  of  life, 
more  astonishing  than  could  he  gazed  upon 
from  any  other  point.  In  the  streets  im- 
mediately below,  the  congregated  multitude 
of  men , of  animals , and  of  machines , di- 
minished as  they  are  by  the  distance,  ap- 
pear like  streams  of  living  atoms  reeling  to 
and  fro ; and,  as  they  are  lost  in  the  va- 
poury distances  (rendered  murky  by  the 
smoke  of  a million  fires),  the  sublime  but 
sad  thought  of  the  clashing  and  careering 
streams  of  life  hurrying  to,  aud  losing  them- 
selves in  the  impervious  gloom  of  eternity, 
starts  across  the  mind.  Nor  is  the  con- 
templation of  the  marvels  of  man's  making, 
which  that  horizon  displays,  less  wonderful 
than  the  multitudes  and  the  movements  of 
the  men  themselves.  It  seems  as  if  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter  had  been  stretched 
out,  or  the  fiat  of  a creating  Divinity  had 
gone  forth  over  every  foot  of  the  land  and 
of  the  waters.  To-day  one  nmy  discover 
a line  of  hovels;  a month  passes,  and  there 
is  a rank  of  palaces.  Now,  the  eye  may 
haply  light  upon  a few  spots  of  that  de- 
licious green  which  is  the  native  vesture  of 
Old  England;  but,  ere  the  moon  lias  ex- 
hibited all  the  phases  of  her  brief  circle  of 
change,  the  eartli  shall  have  been  moulded 
into  abodes  for  the  ever-accumulating  mul- 
titude. House  after  house,  palace  after 
palace,  street  after  street,  and  square  after 
square  — it  stretches  on  and  on,  till  the  eye 
fails  in  catching  its  termination,  and  the 
fancy  easily  pictures  it  as  every  where  gliding 
into  the  infinitude  of  space.  — If  the  love 
of  moralizing,  or  even  the  common  reflection 
of  man,  shall  happen  to  come  upon  him 
who  stands  upon  this  airy  height,  and  views 
the  magnificence,  the  bustle,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  great  Babylon  beneath  and 
around  him,  there  is  one  subject  that  he 
cannot  easily  overlook  ; and  that  is,  — Where 
have  gone  those  countless  multitudes,  which, 
during  hundreds  of  years,  and,  for  aught 
that  history  tells  to  the  contrary,  during 
hundreds  of  ages,  succeeded  one  another  in 
this  moat  wonderful  of  cities?  He  will  look 
to  the  places  of  their  residence,  — little 
lowly  spots  of  dull  earth,  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  deformed  by  a few  crumbling 
stones,  the  inscriptions  upon  which  men 
are  forgetting,  or  have  forgotten;  and  he 
will  remark  the  vast  difference  that  there 


is  between  the  stir  and  bustle  and  pretence 
of  one  generation  of  living  men,  and  the 
stilly  silence,  and  unobtruding  humility  of 
a thousand  generations  that  arc  now  in  the 
dust.  He  will  think  of  the  atoms  of  once 
animated  day,  that  must  be  scattered  through, 
and  mingled  with,  every  thing  in  such  a 
place : and  he  cannot  retrain  from  imagining 
that  the  present  inhabitants  of  London 
trample  upon  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  streets,  aud  tenant  them  in  the  houses. 
When  the  merchant  trudges  tlirougli  the 
mire  from  his  warehouse  to  his  banker's, 
or  from  his  counting-house  to  ‘Change,  one 
component  part  of  the  mire  that  cleaves  to 
his  boots  may  be  the  substance  of  a merchant 
of  the  olden  times,  who  was  as  keen  in  the 
pursuit,  and  as  comfortable  in  the  enjoyment 
of  wealth  as  himself.  The  foot  of  the  bar- 
rister, as  he  runs  from  court  to  court,  may 
fall  upon  part  of  the  tongue  of  him  after 
whom  he  copies  his  eloquence  — the  chariot- 
wheel  of  tne  peer  may  roll  over  the  heail 
of  the  peer  who  preceded  him  — the  mud 
which  soils  the  slipper  of  the  present  beauty, 
may  have  bloomed  in  the  cheek  of  one  as 
fair  and  as  fascinating  — and  the  walls  of 
the  apartment  where  aldermen  dine,  may 
be  plastered  with  those  who  in  their  time 
dined  as  copiously  aud  with  as  fond  a zest. 
— The  train  of  speculation  which  this  single 
thought  opens  up,  runs  into  channels  into 
which  feeling  will  not  look,  and  which 
fancy  fears  to  imagine;  and  London  seems 
as  wonderful  in  the  multitudes  which  it 
has  lost,  as  in  those  which  it  displays  in 
every  shade  of  station,  of  conduct,  and  of 
character. 


JOHN  BULL. 

The  imprint  upon  .John  is  as  deeply 
stamped  as  upon  a Greek  modal;  and  wher- 
ever you  fiud  him,  whether  in  London  or 
Calcutta,  whatever  be  his  rank,  and  whether 
he  commands  or  obeys,  he  never  can  be 
mistaken.  Every  where  he  is  a blunt  mat- 
ter of  fact  sort  of  being,  very  honest,  but 
cold , and  repulsive  withal.  He  has  the 
solidity  of  a material  substance  all  over: 
and  you  can  never  fail  to  observe,  that 
wherever  he  is,  or  with  whomsoever  he 
associates,  John  always  considers  himself 
the  foremost  man,  — nor  will  he  take  an 
advice  or  a lesson  from  any  body  that  pre- 
viously gives  him  a hint  that  lie  needs  it. 
Wherever  he  is,  too,  you  can  perceive  that 
his  own  comfort  — his  own  immediate  per- 
sonal comfort  — is  the  grand  object  of  all 
his  exertions,  and  all  his  wishes. 

John  Bull,  if  he  thinks  there  is  any 
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chance  of  making  a profit  by  it,  will  bargain 
with  you  at  first  sight;  but  before  you  can 
make  an  intimate  of  him , you  must  court 
him  as  you  would  a lady;  and  even  then, 
if  you  he  romantic  in  your  friendships,  you 
soon  discover  that  his  friendship,  like  the 
love  of  a coquette,  is  not  much  worth  the 
haring.  He  gives  you  cold  and  polite  ci- 
vility before  his  courting,  and  he  has  not 
much  more  to  give  you  after.  There  is 
such  a mechanical  formality,  and  such  a 
frank  avowal  of  that  selfishness  which  other 
people  may  feel  just  as  strongly,  but  which 
they  are  more  careful  to  conceal,  that  you 
do  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  an  Englishman’s 
feast  with  half  the  xest  that  you  would  a 
handful  of  dates  with  the  Bedouin  in  the 
desert. 

But,  while  he  is  thus  the  coldest  friend 
that  you  can  imagine,  he  is  the  safest 
neighbour,  and  the  most  fair-dealing  and 
generous  enemy:  while  he  keeps  his  own 
castle  like  a bashaw,  he  never  thinks  of 
invading  yours.  Comfort — meaning  thereby 
the  capacity  of  purchasing  whatever  he 
thinks  will  render  himself  snug;  and  in- 
dependence — that  is,  feeling  that  he  can 
do  whatever  be  wishes,  and  say  whatever 
he  thinks,  — being  the  grand  objects  with 
him,  be  cares  not  a straw  for  those  ad- 
ventitious, and  perhaps  ideal  distinctions, 
that  so  much  plague  the  rest  of  the  world. 
His  pride  — and  pride  he  has  in  great 
abundance  — is  not  the  pride  of  Haman; 
he  cares  not  a straw  though  Mordecai 
the  Jew  should  sit  ever  so  long  at  his 
gate,  his  only  solicitude  being  that  the 
said  Mordecai  shall  not  come  within  it, 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  owner, 
and  that  granted  for  something  that  shall 
conduce  to  the  said  owner’s  advantage  or 
comfort. 

His  selfishness  is  not  like  the  selfishness 


of  most  other  nations:  it  does  not  go  out 
after  ideal  whims  and  visionary  fancies,  but 
remains  constant  and  attentive  to  himself. 
No  man  can  devote  himself  more  entirely 
or  more  successfully  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  than  John  Bull,  nor  is  any  nation 
so  little  careful  of  kicking  away  and  de- 
spising the  ladder  (if  an  unseemly  one)  by 
which  he  climbs  to  opulence,  as  the  English 
Let  it  be  tho  humblest  profession  in  the  world 
— the  sale  of  carrion,  or  the  collecting  of 
rags  or  rubbish,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
success  in  it  he  is  able  to  retire  to  his  box, 
and  set  up  bis  equipage  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  metropolis; — John  Bull  never  despises 
the  carrion  or  the  dust;  they  are  the  best 
of  all  possiblo  things,  and,  in  bis  estimate, 
for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  ‘they 
made  him  a warm  man,  and  he  is  now  as 
snag  as  a lord.’ 

His  pride,  too,  is  a plant  of  English 
growth ; and  though  he  boasts  a good 
deal,  his  boasts  are  not  of  the  kind  met 
with  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yon  never 
hear  him  giving  himself  airs  on  account  of 
his  ancestry;  for  if  John  be  what  he  calls 
warm,  he  cares  not  a straw  whether  his 
grandfather  was  a duke  or  a dustman. 
■Every  man  is  himself,  and  no  man  is  his 
father,'  is  John’s  theory;  and  upon  this 
theory  he  acts  very  steadily.  It  is  true  that 
he  does  boast  of  being  an  Englishman,  — 
that  he  does  reckon  his  being  horn  some- 
where between  Lowestoff  and  St.  David’s, 
and  between  Penzance  and  Berwick,  as 
being  a much  more  fortunate  circumstance 
than  if  he  had  drawn  bis  first  breath  in  any 
other  locality  in  the  solar  system.  Old 
England  is  his,  and  he  is  Old  England’s: 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  all  the  world ; it 
can  enrich  the  world,  instruct  the  world, 
and,  if  properly  provoked,  conquer  the 
toorld! 


- GEORGE  CANNING. 

Born  1770.  Died  1827. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  PITT. 

The  character  of  this  illustrious  statesman 
early  passed  its  ordeal.  Scarcely  had  he 
attained  the  age  at  which  reflection  com- 
mences, when  Europe  with  astonishment 
beheld  him  filling  the  first  place  in  the 
councils  of  his  country,  and  manage  the 
vast  mass  of  its  concerns  with  all  tho  vigour 
and  steadiness  of  the  most  matured  wisdom. 


Dignity,  strength,  (fiscretion,  these  were 
among  the  masterly  qualities  of  his  mind 
at  its  first  dawn.  He  had  been  nurtured 
a statesman,  and  his  knowledge  was  of  that 
kind  which  always  lies  ready  for  practical 
application.  Not  dealiug  in  the  subtleties 
of  abstract  politics,  but  moving  in  the  alow, 
steady  procession  of  reason,  Ins  conceptions 
were  reflective,  and  hi6  views  correct.  Ha- 
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bitually  attentive  to  the  concerns  of  govern-  if  they  did  not  often  abound  in  the  graces 
ment,  ho  spared  no  pains  to  acquaint  him-  of  metaphor,  or  sparkle  with  the  brilliancy 
self  with  whatever  was  connected,  however  of  wit,  they  were  always  animated,  elegant, 
minutely,  with  its  prosperity.  He  was  do-  and  classical.  The  strength  of  his  oratory 
voted  to  the  state:  its  interests  engrossed  was  intrinsic;  it  presented  the  rich  and 
all  his  study  and  engaged  all  his  care:  it  abundant  resource  of  a clear  discernment 
was  the  element  alone  in  which  he  seemed  and  a correct  taste.  His  speeches  are 
to  live  and  move.  He  allowed  himself  but  stamped  with  inimitable  marks  of  originality, 
little  recreation  from  his  labours;  his  mind  When  replying  to  his  opponents,  his  readiness 
was  always  on  its  station,  and  his  activity  was  not  more  conspicuous  than  his  energy: 
was  unremitted,  he  was  always  prompt  and  always  dignified. 

He  did  not  hastily  adopt  a measure,  nor  He  could  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the 
hastily  abandon  it.  The  plan  struck  out  sportiveness  of  irony,  but  he  did  not  often 
by  him  for  the  preservation  of  Europe  was  seek  any  other  aid  than  was  to  be  derived 
the  result  of  prophetic  wisdom  and  pro-  from  an  arranged  and  extensive  knowledge 
found  policy.  But  though  defeated  in  of  his  subject.  This  qualified  him  fully  to 
many  respects  by  the  selfish  ambition  and  discuss  the  arguments  of  others,  and  for- 
short-sighted  imbecility  of  foreign  powers,  cibly  to  defend  his  own.  Thus  armed,  it 
whose  rulers  were  too  venal  or  too  weak  was  rarely  in  the  power  of  his  adversaries, 
to  follow  the  flight  of  that  mind  which  mighty  as  they  were,  to  beat  him  from  the 
would  have  taught  them  to  outwing  the  field.  His  eloquence,  occasionally  rapid, 
storm,  the  policy  involved  in  it  has  still  a electric,  vehement,  was  always  chaste,  win- 
secret  operation  on  the  conduct  of  sur-  ning,  and  persuasive,  not  awing  into  ac- 
rounding  states.  His  plans  were  full  of  quiescence,  but  arguing  into  conviction.  His 
energy,  and  the  principles  which  inspired  understanding  was  bold  and  comprehensive: 
them  looked  beyond  the  consequences  of  nothing  seemed  too  remote  for  its  reach, 
the  hour.  In  a period  of  change  and  con-  or  too  large  for  its  grasp.  Unallured  by 
vulsion,  the  most  perilous  in  the  history  of  dissipation,  and  unswayed  by  pleasure,  he 
Great  Britain,  when  sedition  stalked  abroad,  never  sacrificed  the  national  treasure  to  the 
and  when  the  emissaries  of  France  and  one,  or  the  national  interest  to  the  other, 
the  abettors  of  her  regicide  factions  formed  To  his  unswerving  integrity  the  most  au- 
a league  powerful  Irom  their  number,  and  thentic.  of  all  testimony  is  to  bo  found  in 
formidable  by  their  talent,  in  that  awful  that  unbounded  public  confidence  which 
crisis  the  promptitude  of  his  measures  saved  followed  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
his  country.  political  career. 

He  knew  nothing  of  that  timid  and  wa-  Absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  pursuits  of 
voting  cast  of  mind  which  dares  not  abide  public  life,  he  did  not  neglect  to  prepare 
by  its  own  decision.  He  never  suffered  po-  himself  in  silence  for  that  higher  destination, 

foliar  prejudice  or  party  clamour  to  turn  | which  is  at  once  the  incentive  and  reward 
dm  aside  lrom  any  measure  which  his  do-  of  human  virtue.  His  talents,  superior  and 
liberate  judgment  had  adopted;  he  had  a splendid  as  they  were,  never  made  him 
proud  reliance  on  himself,  and  it  was  justi-  forgetful  of  that  feternal  Wisdom  from  which 
fled.  Like  the  sturdy  warrior  leaning  on  they  emanated.  The  faith  and  fortitude  of  his 
his  own  battle-axe , conscious  where  his  last  moments  were  affecting  and  exemplary, 
strength  lay,  he  did  not  readily  look  In  his  forty-seventh  year,  and  in  the  me- 
beyond  it.  - tidian  of  his  fame,  he  died  on  the  twenty- 

As  a debater  in  the  House  of  Commons,  third  of  January,  180C. 
his  speeches  were  logical  and  argumentative : 
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CHARLES  LAMB. 


Charles  Lamb,  born  at  Edmonton  in  Lincolnshire,  1775, 
was  educated  in  ChrinCs  Church,  where  he  first  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Coleridsre  who  remained  his  most  In- 
timate friend  during  the  whole  of  his  life  and  In  conjunction 
with  whom  he  made  a criticism  of  the  Early  English  lite- 
rature H-'  wits  educated  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
but  an  impediment  in  his  speech  obliged  him  to  give  up 
this  idea  and  he  employed  himself  as  a clerk  in  the  India 
House  till  1 bib , when  he  devoted  himaeif  entirely  to 
literature,  lie  was  a celebrated  writer  of  criticism  and 
his  remarks  under  that  head  show  him  to  have  been  a 
mao  of  great  imagination  and  fine  poetic  feeling.  His 


good  humour,  force  of  expression,  feeling  and  wit,  give 
his  writings  n peculiar  character  and  endear  him  to  the 
1 hearts  of  all  who  peruse  them.  His  most  popular  works 
are  his  ‘Selections  from  the  early  dramatists’  which  aj»- 
! pea  red  in  1818,  his  charming  ’Essays’  fancifully  signed 
I Eiialtt'JS,  and  the  'Tale*  compiled  by  himself  ami  bis 
titter  from  Shukspcarc’  1833.  In  17 PS  he  published  ’blank 
verses’  and  in  the  same  year ’Rosamond  Gray  and  oldMitul 
Margaret’,  in  1801  ‘John  Woolvll’ • tragedy  together  with 
Fragments  of  Burton’ and  .‘Album  verses*  in  1830  Ho 
died  much  lamented  in  1834. 


KING  LEAH.  . 

Lear,  king  of  Britain , hail  three  daugh- 
ter*: OoneriU,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Albany; 
Began,  wife  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall ; and 
Cordelia,  a young  maid,  for  whose  love  the 
king  of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy  were 
joint  suitors,  and  were  at  this  time  making 
stay  for  that  purpose  in  the  court  of  Lear. 

The  old  king,  worn  out  with  age  and  the 
fatigues  of  government,  he  being  more  than 
fourscore  years  old,  determined  to  take  no  | 
further  part  in  state  affairs,  but  to  leave  i 
the  management  to  younger  strengths,  that 
lie  might  have  time  to  prepare  for  death,  1 
which  must  at  no  long  period  ensue.  With 
this  intent  he  called  nis  three  daughters  to 
him,  to  know  from  their  own  lips  which  of 
them  loved  him  best,  that  he  might  part 
his  kingdom  among  them  in  such  propor- 
tions as  their  affection  for  him  should  seem 
to  deserve. 

Goncrill,  the  eldest,  declared  that  she 
loved  her  father  more  than  words  could 
give  out,  that  he  was  dearer  to  her  than 
the  light  of  her  own  eyes,  dearer  than  life  j 
and  liberty;  with  a deal  of  such  professing 
stuff,  which  is  easy  to  counterfeit  where 
there  is  no  real  love,  only  a few  fine  words 
delivered  with  confidence  being  wanted  in  1 
that  ease.  The  king , delighted  to  hear  | 
from  her  own  mouth  this  assurance  of  her  I 
love,  and  thinking  truly  that  her  heart  went 
with  it,  in  a fit  of  fatherly  fondness  bestow- 
ed upon  her  and  her  husband  one  third  of 
his  ample  kingdom. 

Then  calling  to  him  his  second  daughter, 
he  demanded  what  she  had  to  say.  Began, 
who  was  made  of  the  same  hollow  metal  as 
her  sister,  was  not  a whit  behind  in  her 

Erofessions,  but  rather  declared  that  what 
er  sister  had  spoken  came  short  of  the 
love  which  she  professed  to  bear  for  his 
highness : insomuch  that  she  found  all  other 
jovs  dead,  in  comparison  with  the  pleasure 
which  she  took  in  the  love  of  her  dear  king 
and  father. 

Lear  blest  himself  in  having  such  loving 


children,  as  he  thought;  and  could  do  no 
less,  after  the  handsome  assurances  which 
Regan  had  made,  than  bestow  a third  of 
his  kingdom  upon  her  Hnd  her  husband, 
equal  in  size  to  that  which  he  had  already 
given  away  to  Gonerill. 

Then  turning  to  his  youngest  daughter 
Cordelia,  whom  he  called  his  joy,  he  asked 
what  she  had  to  say;  thinking  no  doubt 
that  she  would  glad  his  ears  with  the  same 
loving  speeches  which  her  sisters  had  utter- 
ed, or  rather  that  her  expressions  would  be 
so  much  stronger  than  tneirs,  as  she  had 
always  been  his  darling,  and  favoured  by 
him  above  either  of  them.  But  Cordelia, 
disgusted  with  the  flattery  of  her  sisters, 
whose  hearts  she  knew  were  far  from  their 
lips,  and  seeing  that  all  their  coaxing 
speeches  were  only  intended  to  wheedle  the  old 
king  out  of  his  dominions,  that  they  and 
their  husbands  might  reign  in  his  lifetime, 
made  no  other  reply  but  this,  that  she  lov- 
ed his  majesty  according  to  her  duty,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

The  king,  shocked  with  this  appearance 
of  ingratitude  in  his  favourite  child,  desired 
her  to  consider  her  words,  and  to  mend  her 
speech,  lest  it  should  mar  her  fortunes. 

Cordelia  then  told  • her  father,  that  he 
was  her  father,  that  he  had  given  her  breed- 
ing, and  loved  her,  that  she  returned  those 
duties  back  as  was  most  fit,  and  did  obey 
him,  love  him,  and  most  honour  him;  but 
that  she  could  not  frame  her  mouth  to  such 
large  speeches  as  her  sisters  had  done,  or 
promise  to  love  nothing  else  ill  the  world. 
Why  had  her  aisters  husbands,  if  fas  they 
said)  they  had  no  love  for  anything  but  their 
father?  If  she  should  ever  wed,  she  was  sure 
the  lord  to  whom  she  gave  her  hand  would 
want  half  her  love,  half  of  her  care  and 
duty;  she  should  never  marry,  like  her  sis- 
ters, to  love  her  father  all. 

Cordelia,  who  in  earnest  loved  her  old 
father,  even  almost  as  extravagantly  as  her 
sisters  pretended  to  do,  would  have  plainly 
told  him  so  at  any  other  time , in  more 
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daughter-like  and  loving  terms,  anti  without 
these  qualifications,  which  did  indeed  sound 
a little  ungracious:  but  after  the  crafty  flat- 
tering speeches  of  her  sisters,  which  she 
had  seen  draw  such  extravagant  rewards, 
she  thought  the  handsomest  thing  she  could 
do  was  to  love  and  be  silent.  This  put  her 
aflectinn  out  of  suspicion  of  mercenary  ends, 
and  showed  that  she  loved , but  not  for 
gain ; and  that  her  professions , the  less 
03tcnrntiou8  they  were,  had  so  much  the 
more  of  truth  and  sincerity  than  her  sisters'. 

This  plainness  of  speech , which  Lear 
called  pride,  so  enraged  the  old  monarch  — 
who  in  his  best  of  times  always  showed 
much  of  spleen  and  rashness,  and  in  whom 
the  dotage  incident  to  old  age  had  so  cloud- 
ed over  his  reason,  that  he  could  not  dis- 
cern truth  from  flattery,  nor  a gay  painted 
speech  from  words  that  came  from  the 
heart  — that  in  a fury  of  resentment  he 
retracted  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom 
which  yet  remained,  and  which  he  hail  re- 
served for  Cordelia,  and  gave  it  away  from 
her,  sharing  it  equally  between  her  two  sis- 
ters, and  their  husbands,  the  dukes  of  Al- 
bany and  Cornwall;  whom  he  now  called  to 
him,  and  in  presence  of  ail  his  courtiers, 
bestowing  a coronet  between  them,  invested 
them  jointly  with  all  the  power,  revenue, 
and  execution  of  government,  only  retain- 
ing to  himself  the  name  of  king;  all  the 
rest  of  royalty  he  resigned:  with  this  reser- 
vation, that  himself,  with  a hundred  knights 
for  his  attendants , was  to  be  maintained 
by  monthly  course  in  each  of  Ips  daughters’ 
palaces  in  turn. 

So  preposterous  a disposal  of  his  king- 
dom, so  little  guided  by  reason,  and  so 
much  by  passion , filled  all  his  courtiers 
with  astonishment  and  sorrow:  hut  none  of 
them  had  the  courage  to  interpose  between 
this  incensed  king  and  his  wrath,  except 
the  carl  of  Kent,  who  was  beginning  to 
speak  a good  word  for  Cordelia,  when  the 
passionate  Lear,  on  |wiin  of  death,  com- 
manded him  to  desist:  hut  the  good  Kent 
was  not  so  to  be  repelled.  He  had  been 
ever  loyal  to  Lear,  whom  he  had  honoured 
as  a king,  loved  as  a father,  followed  as  a 
master;  and  had  never  esteemed  his  life 
further  than  as  a pawn  to  wage  against  his 
royal  master's  enemies,  nor  feared  to  lose 
it  when  Lear's  safety  was  the  motive;  nor 
now  that  Lear  was  most  his  own  enemy 
did  this  f aithful  servant  of  the  king  forget 
his  old  principles , but  manfully  opposed 
Lear,  to  do  Lear  good;  and  was  unmanner- 
ly only  because  Lear  was  mail.  He  bail  | 
been  a most  faithful  counsellor  in  times  past 
to  the  king,  anal  he  besought  him  now, 


that  he  wotilal  see  with  his  eyas,  (as  he  had 
alone  in  many  weighty  matter*  and  go  by 
his  advice  still,  and  in  his  best  considera- 
tion recall  this  hideous  rashness:  for  he  would 
answer  with  his  life  his  jualgme’nt,  that  Lear's 
youngest  daughter  did  not  love  him  least. 
nor  were  those  empty-hearted  whose  low 
a sound  gave  no  token  of  hollowness.  When 
, power  bowed  to  flattery,  honour  was  Itoun! 
to  plainness.  For  Lear’s  threats,  what  could 
he  do  to  him , whose  life  was  already  at 
his  service?  that  should  not  hinder  duty 
from  speaking. 

The  honest  freedom  of  this  good  earl  i f 
Kent  only  stirred  up  the  king’s  wrath  the 
more,  and  Tike  a frantic  patient  who  kills 
his  physician,  and  loves  his  mortal  disease, 
he  banished  this  true  servant,  and  allotted 
him  but  five  days  to  make  his  preparations 
for  departure ; but  if  on  the  sixth  his  hated 
person  was  found  within  the  realm  of  Bri- 
tain , that  moment  was  to  be  his  death. 
And  Kent  bade  farewell  to  the  king,  and 
said , that  since  he  chose  to  show  himself 
in  such  fashion,  it  was  but  banishment  to 
stay  there;  and  before  he  went,  he  recom- 
mended Cordelia  to  the  protection  ot  the 
gods,  the  maid  who  had  so  rightly  thought, 
and  so  discreetly  spoken;  and  only  wished 
that  her  sisters’  large  speeches  might  be 
answered  with  deeds  of  love:  and  then  he 
went,  as  he  said , to  shape  his  old  course 
to  a new  country. 

The  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy were  now  called  in  to  hear  the  de- 
termination of  Lear  about  his  youngest 
daughter,  and  to  know  whether  they  would 
persist  in  their  courtship  to  Cordelia,  now 
that  she  was  under  her  father's  displeasure, 
and  had  no  fortune  but  her  own  person  to 
recommend  her.  And  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy declined  the  match,  and  would  not  take 
her  to  wife  upon  such  conditions;  but  the 
king  of  France,  understanding  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  fault  had  been  which  had  lost 
her  the  love  of  her  father,  that  it  was  only 
a tardiness  of  speech , and  the  not  being 
able  to  frame  her  tongue  to  flattery  like 
her  sisters , took  this  young  maid  by  the 
hand,  and  saying  that  her  virtues  were  a 
dowry  above  a kingdom,  bade  Cordelia  to 
take  farewell  of  her  sisters,  and  of  her  fa- 
ther, though  he  had  been  unkind,  and  she 
should  go  with  him,  and  be  queen  of  him 
and  of  fair  France,  and  reign  over  fairer 
possessions  than  her  sisters:  and  he  called 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  contempt  a water- 
ish  duke,  because  his  love  for  this  young 
maid  had  in  a moment  run  all  away  like 
water. 

Then  Cordelia  with  weeping  eyes  took 
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leave  of  her  Raters,  and  besought  them  to 
love  their  fatter  well,  and  make  good  their 
professions:  and  they  sullenly  told  her  not 
to  prescribe  to  them,  for  they  knew  their 
duty,  but  to  strive  to  content  her  husband, 
who  had  taken  her  (as  they  tauntingly  ex- 
pressed it)  as  Fortune’s  alms.  And  Corde- 
lia with  a heavy  heart  departed,  for  she 
knew  the  cunning  of  her  sisters,  and  she 
wished  her  father  in  better  hands  than  she 
was  about  to  leave  him  in. 

Cordelia  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the 
devilish  dispositions  of  her  sisters  began  to 
show  themselves  in  their  true  colours.  Even 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  month, 
which  Lear  was  to  spend  by  agreement  with 
his  eldest  daughter  Gonerill , the  old  king 
began  to  find  out  the  difference  between 
romises  and  performances.  This  wretch 
aving  got  from  her  father  all  that  he  had 
to  bestow,  even  to  the  giving  away  of  the 
crown  from  off  his  head,  began  to  grudge 
even  those  small  remnants  of  royalty  which 
the  old  man  had  reserved  to  himself,  to 
please  bis  fancy  with  the  idea  of  being  still 
a king.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  him  and 
his  hundred  knights.  Evenr  time  she  met 
her  father,  she  put  on  a frowning  counte- 
nance ; and  when  the  old  man  wanted  to  speak 
with  her,  she  would  feign  sickness,  or  any- 
thing to  be  rid  of  the  sight  of  him;  for  it 
was  plain  that  she  esteemed  his  old  age  a 
useless  burden,  and  his  attendants  an  unne- 
cessary expense.  Not  only  she  herself 
slackened  in  her  expressions  of  duty  to  the 
king,  but  by  her  example,  and  (it  is  to  be 
feared)  not  without  her  private  instructions, 
her  very  servants  effected  to  treat  him  with 
neglect,  and  would  cither  refuse  to  obey 
his  orders,  or  still  more  contemptuously  pre- 
tend not  to  hear  them.  Lear  could  not  but 
perceive  this  alteration  in  the  behaviour  of 
his  daughter,  but  he  shut  his  eyes  against 
it  as  long  as  he  could,  as  people  commonly 
are  unwilling  to  believe  the  unpleasant  con- 
sequences which  their  own  mistakes  and 
obstinacy  have  brought  upon  them. 

True  love  and  fidelity  are  no  more  to  be 
estranged  by  ill,  than  falsehood  and  hollow- 
heartedness can  be  conciliated  by  good  usage. 
This  eminently  appears  in  the  instance 
of  the  good  carl  of  Kent,  who,  though  ban- 
ished by  Lear,  and  his  life  made  forfeit  if 
he  were  found  in  Britain,  chose  to  stay  and 
abide  all  consequences,  as  long  as  there 
was  a chance  of  his  being  useful  to  the  king 
his  master.  See  to  what  mean  shifts  and 
disguises  poor  loyalty  is  forced  to  submit 
sometimes:  yet  it  counts  nothing  base  or 
unworthy,  so  as  it  can  but  do  service  where 


it  owes  an  obligation.  In  the  disguise  of  a 
serving-man,  nil  his  greatness,  and  pomp 
laid  aside,  this  good  earl  proffered  his  ser- 
vices to  the  king,  who  not  knowing  him  to 
be  Kent  in  that  disguise,  but  pleased  with 
a certain  plainness,  or  rather  bluntness  in 
his  answers  which  the  earl  put  on  (so  dif- 
ferent from  that  smooth  oily  flattery  which 
he  had  so  much  reason  to  be  sick  of,  hav- 
ing found  the  effects  not  answerable  in  his 
daughter),  a bargain  was  quickly  struck, 
and  Lear  took  Kent  into  his  service  by  the 
name  of  Caius,  as  he  called  himself,  never 
suspecting  him  to  be  his  once  great  favourite, 
the  high  and  mighty  earl  of  Kent. 

This  Cains  quickly  found  means  to  show 
his  fidelity  and  love  to  his  royal  master; 
for  GoneriU’s  steward  that  same  day  behav- 
ing in  a disrespectful  manner  to  Lear,  and 
giving  him  saucy  looks  and  language,  us  no 
doubt  he  was  secretly  encouraged  to  do  by 
his  mistress,  Caius  not  enduring  to  hear  so 
open  an  affront  put  upon  his  inajestv,  made 
no  more  ado  but  presently  tripped  up  bis 
heels,  and  laid  the  unmannerly  slave  in  the 
kennel,  for  which  friendly  service  lu?ar  be- 
came more  and  more  attached  to  him. 

Nor  was  Kent  the  only  friend  Lear  had. 
In  his  degree,  and  as  far  as  so  insignificant 
a personage  could  show  his  love,  the  poor 
fool,  or  jester,  that  had  been  of  his  palace 
while  Lear  had  a palace,  as  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  kings  and  great  personages  at  that 
time  to  keep  a fool  (as  he  was  called)  to 
make  them  sport  after  serious  business 
This  poor  fool  clung  to  I -ear  after  he  had 
given  away  his  crown,  and  by  his  wittv  say- 
ings would  keep  up  his  good-humour,  though 
he  could  not  refrain  sometimes  from  jeer- 
ing at  his  master  for  his  imprudence  in  un- 
crowning himself,  and  giving  all  away  to 
his  daughters:  at  which  rime  as  he  rhyming- 
ly  expressed  it,  these  daughters 

For  nuddeu  joy  did  weep, 

And  he  for  sorrow  »nng, 

That  such  a kinjr  should  |:Uy  bo-peep. 

And  go  the  fools  among 

And  in  such  wild  sayings  and  scraps  of 
songs,  of  which  he  had  plenty,  this  pleasant 
honest  fool  poured  out  his  heart  even  in 
the  presence  of  Gonerill  herself  iu  many  a 
bitter  taunt  and  jest  which  cut  to  the  quick ; 
such  as  comparing  the  king  to  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  who  feeds  the  young  of  the  cuckoo 
till  they  grow  old  enough,  and  then 
has  its  head  bit  off  for  its  pains;  and  say- 
ing, that  an  ass  may  know  when  the  cart 
draws  the  horse  (meaning  that  Lear's  daugh- 
ters that  ought  to  go  behind,  now  ranked 
liefore  tbeir  father);  and  that  Lear  was  no 
longer  Lear,  but  the  shadow  of  Lear;  for 
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which  free  speeches  he  wns  once  or  twiee 
threatened  to  be  whipped. 

The  coolness  and  falling  off  of  respect 
which  Lear  had  begun  to  perceive,  were 
not  all  which  this  foolish-fond  father  was 
to  suffer  from  his  unworthy  daughter;  she 
now  plainly  told  him  that  his  staying  in  her 
palace  »a*  inconvenient  so  long  as  he  insist- 
ed upon  keeping  up  an  establishment  of  a 
hundred  knights;  that  this  establishment  was 
useless  and  expensive,  and  only  served  to 
fill  her  court  with  riot  and  feasting;  and 
she  prayed  him  that  he  would  lessen  their 
number  and  keep  none  but  old  men  about 
him,  such  as  himself,  and  fitting  his  age. 

Lear  at  first  could  not  believe  his  eyes 
or  ears,  nor  that  it  was  his  daughter  that 
spoke  so  unkindly.  He  could  not  believe 
that  she  who  hail  received  a crown  from 
him  could  seek  to  cut  off  bis  train,  and 
grudge  him  the  respect  due  to  his  old  age. 
But  she  persisting  in  her  undutiful  demand, 
the  old  man’s  rage  was  so  excited,  that  he 
called  her  a detested  kite,  and  said  that 
she  spoke  an  untruth:  and  so  indeed  she 
did,  lor  the  hundred  knights  were  all  men 
of  choice  behaviour  and  sobriety  of  man- 
ners, skilled  in  all  particulars  of  duty,  and 
not  given  to  rioting  and  feasting  as  she 
said.  And  he.  bid  Ins  horses  to  be  prepar- 
ed, for  he  would  go  to  his  other  daughter, 
Regan,  he  and  his  hundred  knights;  and  ho 
spoke  of  ingratitude,  and  said  it  was  a 
marble-hearted  devil,  and  showed  more  hi- 
deous in  a child  than  the  sea-monster.  And 
be  cursed  his  eldest  daughter  Gonerill  so 
as  was  terrible  to  hear:  praying  that  she 
might  never  have  a child,  or,  if  she  had, 
that  it  might  lire  to  return  that  scorn  and 
contempt  upon  her,  which  she  had  shown 
to  him : that  she  might  feel  how  sharper 
than  a serpent's  tooth  it  was  to  have  a 
thankless  child.  And  Goncrill’s  husband, 
tlie  duke  of  Albany,  beginning  to  excuse 
hin  self  for  any  share  which  Lear  might 
suppose  he  had  in  the  unkindness,  Lear 
would  not  hear  him  out,  but  in  a rage  or- 
dered his  horses  to  bo  saddled,  and  set  out 
with  his  followers  for  the  abode  of  Itegau, 
his  other  daughter.  And  Lear  thought  to 
himself,  how  small  the  fault  of  Cordelia  (if 
it  was  a fault)  now  appeared,  in  compari- 
son with  her  sister's,  and  he  wept:  and  then 
he  was  ashamed  that  such  a creature  as 
Gonerill  should  have  so  much  power  over 
his  manhood  as  to  make  him  weep. 

Regan  and  her  husband  were  keeping 
their  court  in  great  pomp  and  state  at  their 
palace:  and  Lear  despatched  his  servant 
Caius  with  letters  to  his  daughter,  that  she 
might  be  prepared  for  his  reception,  while 


he  and  his  train  followed  after.  But  it 
seems  that  Gonerill  had  been  beforehand  with 
him,  sending  letters  also  to  Regan,  accusing 
her  father  with  waywardness  and  ill  hu- 
mours, and  advising  her  not  to  receive  so 
great  a train  as  he  was  bringing  with  him. 
This  messenger  arrived  at  the  same  time 
with  Cains,  and  Caius  and  be  met : and  who 
should  it  be  but  Caius's  old  enemy  the 
steward,  whom  he  had  formerly  tripped  up  by 
the  heels  for  his  saucy  behaviour  to  Leai. 
Caius  not.  liking  the  fellow’s  look,  and  sus- 
pecting what  he  came  for,  began  to  revile 
him,  and  challenged  him  to  fight,  which  the 
fellow  refusing,  Caius,  iu  a fit  of  honest 
passion,  beat  him  soundly,  as  such  a mis- 
chief-maker and  carrier  of  wicked  messages 
deserved : which  coming  to  the  ears  ofrte- 
gan  and  her  husband , they  ordered  Caius 
to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  though  he  was  a 
messenger  from  the  king  her  father,  and 
in  that  character  demanded  the  highest  re- 
spect: so  that  the  first  thing  the  king  saw 
when  he  entered  the  castle,  was  his  faitiitiil 
servant  Caius  sitting  in  that  disgraceful  si- 
tuation. 

This  was  but  a bad  omen  of  the  recep- 
tion which  be  was  to  expect;  but  a worse 
followed,  when  upon  inquiry  for  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband,  he  was  told  they  were 
weary  with  travelling  all  night,  and  could 
not  see  him:  and  when  lastly,  upon  his  in- 
sisting in  a positive  and  angry  manner  to 
see  them,  they  eanie  to  greet  him,  whom 
should  he  see  in  their  company  but  the 
hated  Gonerill,  who  had  come  to  tell  her 
own  story,  and  set  her  sister  against  the 
king  her  father! 

This  sight  much  moved  the  old  man,  and 
still  more  to  see  Regan  take  her  by  the 
hand:  and  he  asked  Gonerill  if  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  look  upon  his  old  white  beard? 
And  Regan  advised  him  to  go  home  again 
with  Gonerill  and  live  with  her  peaceably, 
dismissing  half  of  his  attendants,  and  to  ask 
her  forgiveness : for  he  was  old  and  wanted 
discretion,  and  must  be  ruled  and  led  by 
persons  that  had  more  discretion  than  him- 
self. And  Lear  showed  how  preposterous 
that  would  sound,  if  ho  were  to  go  down 
on  his  knees,  and  beg  of  his  own  daughter 
for  food  and  raiment,  and  he  argued  against 
such  an  unnatural  dependence ; declaring  his 
resolution  never  to  return  with  her,  but  to 
stay  where  he  was  with  Regan,  he  and  his 
hundred  knights:  for  he  said  that  she  had 
not  torgot  the  half  of  the  kingdom  which 
he  had  endowed  her  with,  and  that  her  eyes 
were  not  fierce  like  Gonerill’s,  but  mild  and 
kind.  And  he  said  that  rather  than  return 
to  Gonerill,  with  half  his  train  cat  off,  he 
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would  go  over  to  France,  and  beg  a wretch- 
ed pension  of  the  king  there,  who  had 
married  his  youngest  daughter  without  s 
portion. 

But  he  was  mistaken  in  expecting  kinder 
treatment  of  Regan  than  be  had  experienced 
from  her  sister  Gonerill.  As  if  willing  to 
outdo  her  sister  in  unftlial  behaviour,  she 
declared  that  she  thought  fifty  knights  too 
many  to  wait  upon  him:  that  five  and-twenty 
were  enough.  Then  Lear,  nigh  heart-broken, 
turned  to  Gonerill,  and  said  that  he 
would  go  back  with  her,  for  her  fifty  doubled 
five-and  - twenty , and  so  her  love  was 
twice  as  much  as  Regan's.  But  Gonerill 
excused  herself,  and  said,  what  need  of  so 
many  as  fivc-and-twenty?  or  even  ten?  or 
five?  when  he  might  be  waited  upon  by  her 
servants  or  her  sister’s  servants?  So  these 
two  wicked  daughters , as  if  they  strove  to 
exceed  each  other  in  cruelty  to  their  old 
father  who  had  been  so  good  to  them,  by- 
little  and  little  would  have  abated  him  of 
all  his  train , all  respect,  (little  enough  for 
him  that  once  commanded  a kingdom),  which 
was  left  him  to  show  that  he  had  once  been 
u king!  Not  that  a splendid  train  is  essen- 
tial to  happiness,  but  from  a king  to  a 
beggar  is  a hard  change,  from  commanding 
imllioas  to  be  without  one  attendant;  and 
it  was  the  ingratitude  in  his  daughters' 
denying  it,  more  than  what  he  would  suffer 
by  the  want  of  it,  which  pierced  this  poor 
king  to  tho  heart:  insomuch  that  with  this 
double  ill  usage , and  vexation  for  having 
so  foolishly  given  away  a kingdom,  his  wits 
began  to  be  unsettled,  and  while  be  said 
he  knew  not  what,  he  vowed  revenge  against 
those  unnatural  hags,  and  to  make  examples 
of  them  that  should  be  a terror  to  the  earth ! 

While  he  was  thus  idly  threatening  what 
his  weak  arm  could  never  execute,  night 
came  on,  and  a loud  storm  of  thunder  ami 
lightning  with  rain;  and  his  daughters  still 
ersistiug  in  their  resolution  not  to  admit 
is  followers,  he  called  for  bis  horses,  and 
chose  rather  to  encounter  the  utmost  fury 
of  the  storm  abroad,  than  stay  under  the 
same  roof  with  these  ungrateful  daughters: 
and  they,  saying  that  the  injuries  which  wil- 
ful men  procure  to  themselves  are  their  just 
unishment,  suffered  him  to  go  in  that  con- 
ition,  and  shut  their  doors  upon  him. 

The  winds  were  high,  and  the  rain  and 
storm  increased,  when  the  old  man  sallied 
forth  to  combat  with  the  elements,  less 
sharp  than  his  daughters'  nnkindness.  For 
many  miles  about  there  was  scarce  a bush; 
and  there  upon  a heath,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  storm  in  a dark  night,  did  king 
Lear  wander  out,  and  defy  the  winds  and  i 


the  thunder:  and  he  bid  the  winds  to  blow 
the  earth  into  the  sea,  or  swell  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  till  they  drowned  the  earth,  that 
no  token  might  remain  of  any  such  ungrate- 
ful animal  a9  man.  The  old  king  was  now 
left  with  no  other  companion  than  the  poor 
fool,  who  still  abided  with  him,  with  his 
merry  conceits  striving  to  outjest  misfortune, 
saying,  it  was  but  a naughty  night  to  swim 
in,  and  truly  the  king  had  better  go  in  ami 
ask  his  daughters'  blessing: 

But  he  that  has  a little  tiny  wit. 

With  heigh  ho,  the  wind  an-1  the  rain! 

Mutt  mako  content  with  hU  fortunes  fit. 

Though  the  rain  It  rainoth  even-  day : 
and  swearing  it  was  a brave  night  to  cool 
a lady's  pride. 

Thus  poorly  accompanied  this  once  great 
monarch  was  found  by  his  ever-faithful 
servant  the  good  earl  of  Kent,  now  trans- 
formed to  Caius,  who  ever  followed  close 
at  his  side,  though  the  king  did  not  know 
him  to  be  the  earl;  and  he  said,  ‘Alas!  sir. 
are  you  here?  creatures  that  love  night  love 
not  such  nights  as  these.  This  dreadful 
storm  has  driven  the  beasts  to  their  hiding- 
places.  Man's  nature  cannot  endure  the 
affliction  or  the  fear.’  And  Lear  rebuked 
him,  and  said,  these  lesser  evils  were  not 
felt,  where  a greater  malady  was  fixed 
When  tho  mind  is  at  case,  the  body  has 
leisure  to  be  delicate;  but  the  tempest  in 
his  mind  did  take  all  feeling  else  from  his 
senses,  but  of  that  which  beat  at  his  heart. 
And  he  spoke  of  filial  ingratitude,  and  said 
it  was  all  one  as  if  the  mouth  should  tear 
the  hand  for  lifting  food  to  it;  for  parents 
wen:  hands  snd  food  and  everything  to 
children. 

But  the  good  Caius  still  persisting  in  his 
entreaties  that  the  king  would  not  stay  out 
in  the  dpen  air,  at  last  persuaded  him  to 
enter  a little  wretched  hovel  which  stood 
upon  the  heath,  where  the  fool  first  enter- 
ing, suddenly  ran  back  terrified,  saying  that 
he  had  seen  a spirit.  But  upon  examina- 
tion this  spirit  proved  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a poor  Bedlam -beggar,  who  had 
crept  into  this  deserted  hovel  for  shelter, 
and  with  his  talk  about  devils  frighted  the 
fool,  one  of  those  poor  lunatics  who  arc 
either  mad,  or  feign  to  be  so,  the  better 
to  extort  charity  from  the  compassionate 
country-people ; who  go  about  the  country, 
calling  themselves  poor  Tom  and  poor  Turly- 
good,  saying.  ‘Who  gives  anything  to  poor 
Tom?’  sticking  pins  and  nails  and  sprigs 
of  rosemary  into  their  arms  to  make  them 
bleed ; and  with  such  horrible  actions,  partly 
by  prayers,  and  partly  with  lunatic  curses, 
they  move  or  terrify  the  ignorant  country 
I folks  into  giving  tliem  alms.  This  poor 
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fellow  was  such  a one;  and  the  king  seeing 
him  in  so  wretchod  a plight,  with  nothing  | 
but  a blanket  about  Ins  loins  to  cover  his 
nakedness,  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that 
the  fellow  was  some  father  who  had  given 
all  away  to  his  daughters,  and  brought  him- 
self to  that  pass;  for  nothing  he  thought 
could  bring  a man  to  such  wretchedness  but 
the  having  unkind  daughters. 

And  from  this  and  many  sucli  wild 
speeches  which  he  uttered,  the  good  Cains 
plainly  perceived  that  he  was  not  in  his 
perfect  mind,  but  that  his  daughters’  ill 
usage  had  really  made  him  go  mad.  And 
now  the  loyalty  of  this  worthy  earl  of  Kent 
showed  itself  in  more  essential  services  than 
he  had  hitherto  found  opportunity  to  per- 
form. For  with  the  assistance  of  some  of 
the  king's  attendants  who  remained  loyal, 
he  had  the  person  of  his  royal  master  re- 
moved at  day-break  to  the  castle  of  Dover, 
where  his  own  friends  anil  influence,  as  earl 
of  Kent,  chiefly  lay;  and  himself  embarking 
for  France,  hastened  to  the  court  of  Cor- 
delia, and  did  there  in  such  moving  terms 
represent  the  pitiful  condition  of  her  royal 
father,  and  set  out  in  such  lively  colours 
the  inhumanity  of  her  sisters,  that  this  good 
and  loving  child  with  many  tears  besought 
the  king  her  husband,  that  he  would  give 
her  leave  to  embark  for  England  with  a 
sufficient  power  to  subdue  these  cruel  daugh- 
ters and  their  husbands,  and  restore  the  old 
king  her  father  to  his  throne;  which  being 
granted,  she  set  forth,  and  with  a roytu 
army  landed  at  Dover. 

Lear  having  by  some  chance  escaped 
from  the  guardians  which  the  good  earl  of 
Kent  had  put  over  him  to  take,  care  of  him 
in  his  lunacy,  was  found  by  some  of  Cor- 
delia's train  wandering  about  the  fields  near 
Dover,  in  a pitiable  condition,  stark  mad 
and  singing  aloud  to  himself,  with  a 
crown  upon  his  head  which  he  had  made 
of  straw  and  nettles,  and  other  wild  weeds 
that  ho  had  picked  up  in  the  corn-fields. 
By  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  Cordelia, 
though  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  her  fattier, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  put  oil"  the  meeting, 
till  by  sleep  and  the  operation  of  herbs 
which  they  gave  him,  he  should  be  re- 
stored to  greater  composure.  By  the  aid 
of  these  skilful  physicians,  to  whom  Cor- 
delia promised  all  her  gold  aud  jewels  for 
the  recovery  of  the  old  king,  Lear  was 
soon  in  a condition  to  see  his  daughter. 

A tender  sight  it  was  to  sec  the  meeting 
between  this  father  and  daughter;  to  sec 
the  struggles  between  the  joy  of  this  poor 
old  king  at  beholding  again  his  once  darling 
child,  and  the  shame  at  receiving  such  filial 


kindness  from  her  whom  he  had  cast  oil 
for  so  small  a fault  in  his  displeasure;  both 
these  passions  struggling  with  the  remains 
of  his  malady,  which  in  his  half-crazed  brain 
sometimes  made  him  that  he  scarce  re- 
membered where  he  was,  or  who  it  was 
that  so  kindly  kissed  him  and  spoke  to 
, him : and  then  lie  would  beg  the  standers-by 
not  to  laugh  at  him,  if  he  were  mistaken 
j in  thinking  this  lady  to  be  his  dnughter 
t Cordelia!  And  then  to  see  him  fall  on  his 
knees  to  beg  pardon  of  his  child ; and  she, 
ood  lady,  kneeling  all  the  while  to  ask  a 
leasing  of  him.  and  telling  him  that  it 
did  not  become  him  to  kneel,  but  it  was 
her  duty,  for  she  was  his  child,  his  true 
and  very  child  Cordelia!  And  she  kissed  him 
(as  she  said)  to  kiss  away  all  her  sisters' 

| unkindness,  and  said  that  they  might  be 
ashamed  of  themselves,  to  turn  their  old 
kind  father  with  his  white  beard  out  into 
the  cold  air,  when  her  enemy's  dog,  though 
it  had  bit  her  (as  she  prettily  expressed  it), 
should  have  staid  by  tier  fire  such  a night 
as  that,  and  warmed  himself.  And  she  told 
her  father  how  she  had  come  from  France 
with  purpose  to  bring  him  assistance;  and 
lie  said,  that  she  must  forget,  and  forgive, 
for  he  was  old  and  foolish,  and  did  not 
know  what  he  did;  but  that  to  be  sure  she 
had  great  cause  not  to  love  him,  but  her 
sisters  had  none.  And  Cordelia  said  that 
she  had  no  cause,  no  more  than  they 
had. 

So  we  will  leave  this  old  king  in  the 
protection  of  this  dutiful  and  loving  child, 
where,  by  the  help  of  sleep  and  medicine, 
she  and  her  physicians  at  length  succeeded 
in  winding  up  the  untuned  and  jarring  senses 
which  the  cruelty  of  his  other  daughters 
bad  so  violently  shaken.  Let  us  return  to 
say  a word  or  two  about  those  cruel  daughters. 

These  monsters  of  ingratitude,  who  had 
been  so  false  to  their  olil  father,  could  not 
be  expected  to  prove  more  faithful  to  their 
own  husbands.  They  soon  grew  tired  of 
paying  even  the  appearance  of  duty  and 
aflection,  and  in  an  open  way  showeii  they 
had  fixed  their  loves  upon  another.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  object  of  their  guilty  loves 
was  the  same.  It  was  Edmund , a natural 
son  of  the  late  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  by 
his  treacheries  had  succeeded  in  disinheriting 
his  brother  Edgar  the  lawful  heir  from  his 
earldom,  and  by  his  wicked  practices  was 
now  earl  himself : a wicked  man , and  a fit 
object  for  the  love  of  such  wicked  creatures 
as  Gonerill  and  Regan.  It  lulling  ont  about 
this  time  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  Regan’s 
husband,  died,  Regan  immediately  declared 
her  intention  of  wedding  this  earl  of 
45 
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Gloucester,  which  rousing  the  jealousy  other  | 
sister,  to  whom  as  well  as  to  Kegan  this 
wicked  carl  had  At  sundry  times  professed 
love,  Gouerill  found  means  to  make  away 
with  her  sister  by  poison:  but  being  detect- 
ed in  her  practices,  and  imprisoned  by  her 
husband  the  duke  of  Albany,  for  this  deed, 
and  for  her  guilty  passion  for  the  earl  which 
had  come  to  his  cars,  she  in  a tit  of  dis- 
appointed love  and  rage,  shortly  put  an 
end  to  her  own  life.  Thus  the  justice  of 
Heaven  at  last  overtook  these  wicked 
daughters. 

While  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  upon  this 
event,  admiring  the  justice  displayed  in  their 
deserved  deaths,  the  same  eyes  wore  sud- 
denly taken  off  from  this  sight  to  admire 
at  the  mysterious  ways  of  the  same  power 
in  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  young  and 
virtuous  daughter,  the  lady  Cordelia,  whose 
good  deeds  did  seem  to  deserve  a more 
fortunate  conclusion;  but  it  is  an  awful 
truth,  that  innocence  and  pietv  are  not 
always  successful  in  this  world.  The  forces 
which  Gonerill  and  Kegan  had  sent  out  un- 
der the  command  of  the  bad  earl  of  Gloucester 
were  victorious , and  Cordelia  by  the 
practices  of  this  wicked  earl,  who  did  not 
like  that  any  should  stand  between  him  and 
the  throne,  ended  her  life  in  prison.  Thus, 
Heaven  took  this  innocent  lady  to  itself  in 


her  young  years,  after  showing  her  to  the 
world  an  illustrious  example  of  filial  duty. 
Lear  did  not  long  survive  this  kind  child. 

Before  he  died,  the  good  carl  of  Kent, 
who  had  still  attended  his  old  master's  slops 
from  the  first  of  his  daughters’  ill  usage 
to  this  sad  period  of  his  decay,  tried  to 
make  him  understand  that  it  wus  he.  who  had 
followed  him  under  the  name  of  Cuius;  but 
Lear’s  care-crazed  brain  at  that  time  could 
not  comprehend  how  that  could  be,  or  how 
Kent  and  Caius  could  be  the  same  person: 
so  Kent  thought  it  needless  to  trouble  him 
with  explanations  at  such  n time;  and  Lear 
soon  after  expiring,  this  fsithful  servant  to 
the  king,  between  age  and  grief  for  his 
old  master’s  vexations,  soon  followed  him 
to  the  grave. 

How  the  judgment  of  Heaven  overtook 
the  bad  earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  treasons 
were  discovered,  and  himself  slain  in  single 
combat  with  his  brother,  the  lawful  earl; 
and  how  GoneriU's  husband,  the  duke  of 
Albany,  who  was  innocent  of  the  death  of 
Cordelia,  and  had  never  encouraged  his 
lady  in  her  wicked  proceedings  against  her 
father,  ascended  the  throne  of  Britain  after 
the  death  of  Lear,  is  needless  here  to  nar- 
rate; Lear  and  his  Three  Daughters  being 
dead,  whose  adventures  alone  concern  our 
story. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


Thomas  Carlyle,  a distinguUhcti  cotmoiMcur  of  German 
literature,  ww bom  at  Dumfries  In  Scottand  In  1795. 
Ho  was  originally  intended  for  the  church  , and  for  that 
purpose  cutcred  the  university  of  Edinburgh ; but  tho 
study  of  theology  not  agreeing  with  his  choice  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  After  having  perused  the  works 
of  Schiller  ami  Goethe,  he  was  seized  with  a desire  to 
Introduce  soino  of  them  into  England  and  with  that  idea 
composed  his  ‘Life  ofSchlllcr*  <1895)  which  was  followed 
In  1827  by  his  'German  romances*,  a selection  from 
Goethe,  Tieck,  Jean  Paul,  Hoffmann  Ac.  His  ‘French 
revolution*,  a history  publishod  in  1837,  is  distinguished 
for  the  beautiful  poetic  style  in  which  it  fs  written.  In 
1839  he  wroto  a work  ‘on* Chartism*  in  1841  another  'On 
hero  worship*  and  in  1843  ‘The  post  and  the  present*. 


Bnt  of  all  Carlyle's  works  his  famous  book  ‘Letters  and 
speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell*  (1645)  possesses  the  most 
historical  worth.  lu  1845  appeared  his  ‘Moral  Phenomena 
of  Germany,’  hi  which  he  represents  tho  present  moral 
condition  of  Germany  to  l»o  in  a very  poor  state.  His 
last  work  ‘The  life  of  John  Sterling*,  a biography  of  his 
friend,  was  brought  before  the  public  In  1851.  Through 
his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  German,  Carlyle  has  to 
j a great  extent  imbibed  the  idcAS  and  style  of  the  liters* 
lure  and  philosophy  of  our  nation  ; this  has  worked  such 
an  influence  upon  hia  English  productions  ns  to  make 
them  appear  peculiar,  and  in  the  opinions  of  many,  ridic- 
ulous, and  caused  their  autiior  to  be  less  appreciated  in 
Itls  own  country  than  by  foreigners. 


THE  SUCCESSION  OF  RACES  OF  MEN. 

Generation  after  generation  take*  to  it- 
self the  form  of  a body,  and  forth  issuing 
from  Cimmerian  night  on  heaven's  missions 
appears.  What  force  and  fire  is  in  each  he 
expends;  one  grinding  in  the  mill  of  industry ; 
one,  hunter-like,  climbing  the  giddy  Alpine 
height*  of  science;  one  madly  dashed  iu 
pieces  on  the  rocks  of  strife,  in  war  with 
his  fellow;  and  then  the  heaven-sent  i*  re- 
called; his  earthly  vesture  falls  away,  and  I 


*oon  even  to  sense  becomes  a vanished 
shadow.  Thus,  like  some  wild-flaming,  wild- 
thundering  train  of  heaven’s  artillery,  does 
this  mysterious  mankind  thunder  and  fl.une, 
in  long-drawn , quick-succeeding  grandeur, 
through  the  unknown  deep.  Tnus,  like  a 
God-created,  fire-breathing  spirit-host,  we 
emerge  from  the  inane;  haste  stortnfully 
across  the  astonished  earth,  then  plunge 
again  into  the  inane.  Earth’s  mountains 
I are  levelled  and  her  seas  filled  up  in  our 
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passage.  Can  tbe  earth,  which  is  but  dead 
and  a vision,  resist  spirits  which  have  reali- 
ty and  are  alive?  On  the  hardest  adamant 
some  footprint  of  us  is  stamped  in ; the  last 
rear  of  the  host  will  read  traces  of  the 
earliest  van.  But  whence?  Oh  heaven! 
whither  ? Sense  knows  not ; faith  knows  not ; 
only  that  it  is  through  mystery  to  mystery, 
from  God  and  to  God. 


ATTACK  UPON  THE  BASTILLE. 

All  morning,  since  nine,  there  has  been 
a cry  everywhere,  ‘To  the  Bastille !’  Repeated 
‘deputations  of  citizens'  have  been  here,  pas- 
sionate for  arms;  whom  De  Launay  has  got 
dismissed  by  soft  speeches  through  port- 
holes. Towards  noon  Elector  Thuriot  de 
la  Rosibre  gains  admittance ; finds  De  Launay 
indisposed  for  surrender:  nay.  disposed  for 
blowing  up  the  place  rather.  Thuriot  mounts 
with  him  to  the  battlements:  heaps  of  pav- 
ing- stones,  old  iron,  and  missiles  lie  piled: 
cannon  all  duly  levelled;  in  every  embra- 
sure a cannon  — only  drawn  back  a little  1 
But  outwards,  behold,  O Thuriot,  how  the 
multitude  flows  on,  swelling  through  every 
street;  tocsin  furiously  pealing,  all  drums 
beating  the  gdnerale:  the  suburb  Saint-An- 
toine  rolling  hitherward  wholly  as  one  man! 
Such  vision  (spectral,  yet  real)  thou,  0 
Thuriot  ! as  from  thy  Mount  of  Vision,  be- 
holdcst  in  this  moment:  prophetic  of  other 
phantasmagories,  and  loud-gibbering  spectral 
realities  which  thou  yet  beholdest  not,  but 
shalt.  ‘Que  voulez-vous?'  said  De  Launay, 
turning  pale  at  the  sight,  with  an  air  of 
reproach , almost  of  menace.  ‘Monsieur,’ 
said  Thuriot,  rising  into  the  moral  sublime, 
‘what  mean  you?  Consider  if  1 could  not 
precipitate  both  of  us  from  this  height’  — 
say  only  a hundred  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
walled  ditch!  Whereupon  De  Launay  fell 
silent. 

Wo  to  thee,  De  Launay,  in  such  an  hour, 
if  thou  canst  not,  taking  some  one  firm 
decision,  rule  circumstances!  Soft  speeches 
will  not  serve ; hard  grape-shot  is  question- 


able; but  hovering  between  tnc  two  is  un- 
questionable. Ever  wilder  swells  the  tide 
of  men;  their  infinite  hum  waxing  ever  louder 
into  imprecations,  perhaps  into  crackle  of 
stray  musketry,  which  latter,  on  walls  nine 
feet  thick,  cannot  do  execution.  The  outer 
drawbridge  has  been  lowered  for  Thuriot; 
new  deputation  of  citizens  (it  is  the  third 
and  noisiest  of  all)  penetrates  that  way 
into  the  outer  court:  soft  speeches  pro- 
ducing no  clearance  of  these,  De  Launay  gives 
fire:  pulls  up  his  drawbridge.  A slight 
sputter;  which  has  kindled  the  too  combust- 
ible chaos;  made  it  a roaring  fire-chaos! 
Bursts  forth  insurrection,  at  sight  of  its  own 
blood  (for  there  were  deaths  by  that  sputter 
of  fire),  into  endless  rolling  explosion  of 
musketry,  distraction,  execration;  and  over- 
head, from  the  fortress,  let  one  great  gun, 
with  its  grape-shot,  go  booming,  to  show 
what  we  could  do.  The  Bastille  is  besieged ! 

On,  then,  all  Frenchmen  that  have  hearts 
in  their  bodies!  Roar  with  all  your  throats 
of  cartilage  and  metal,  ye  sons  of  liberty; 
stir  spasmodically  whatsoever  of  utmost  fa- 
culty is  in  you,  soul,  body,  or  spirit;  for  it 
is  the  hourl  Smite,  thou  Louis  Tournay, 
Cartwright  of  the  Marais,  old  soldier  of  the 
Regiment  Dauphind;  smite  at  that  outer 
drawbridge  chain , though  the  fiery  bail 
whistles  round  thee!  Never,  over  nave  or 
felloe  did  thy  axe  strike  such  a stroke. 
Down  with  it,  man;  down  with  it  to  Oreus: 
let  the  whole  accursed  edifice  sink  thither, 
and  tyranny  be  swallowed  up  for  ever!  Mount- 
ed, some  say,  on  the  roof  of  the  guard- 
room  , some  ‘on  bayonets  stuck  into  joints 
of  the  wall,'  Louis  Tournay  smites,  brave 
Aubin  Bonnembre  (also  an  old  soldier)  se- 
conding him:  the  chain  yields,  breaks;  the 
huge  drawbridge  slams  down,  thundering 
(auec  fracas).  Glorious;  and  yet,  alasl  it 
is  still  but  the  outworks.  The  eight  grim 
towers  with  their  Invalidcs’  musketry,  their 
paving-stones  and  cannon-months  still  soar 
aloft  intact;  ditch  yawning  impassable,  stone- 
faced;  the  inner  drawbridge  with  its  back 
towards  us:  the  Bastille  is  still  to  takel 


THE  END. 
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Verlag  von  George  Westcrmann  in  Braunschweig. 
HERRIG.  THE  AMERICAN  CLASSICAL  AUTHORS.  Select  specimens  of  the 

anglo-american  Literature.  35  Bogen.  gr.  breit  OcUv.  Velinpapier.  geh.  Preia  21/*  Thlr. 

Von  den  litcrarlschcn  Ersrheinuugen  Nord-  A m erica's , welche  bercits  cinebesonderc  Literatur  bilden,  wird 
In  obi  gem  Werke  das  e r s t e vo  1 1 s tri  n d I ge  und  anschaulicheRild  gegeben.  Die  mitgetheiltcn  anziohenden 
Schriftpiobenzeigen  die  Entwirklung  der  cnglischen  Spjrnche  und  Literatur  In  Nord -America, so  wieden  Charaktcr 
der  bedeutmdsten  National-Schriftstelicr  und  schildcra  zugU-ich  das  eigentUchc  Lcben  der  Nation  in  den  verse  hie- 
denen  Schlchteu  der  Gesellachafl.  Ucber  die  sprachlichen  Eigcnthiimlkhkcittn  dca  Volkea,  die  gauze  Ausdrurks- 
tveme.  den  Gcist  und  die  Lehcnaschleksale  der  cinzclnen  Schriftsteller  bildet  die  beigegebene  iiterar-historische 
Abhandlunp  den  ausfuhrlichsten  Coinmcntar. 

Dieses  Handbuch  dor  Nordarnoricanischen  National  - Literatur  bildet  zugleich  eine  hbchst  willkommene 
Ergiinzung  zu  dem  Werke  ,,The  British  Classical  Authors. “ 


HERRIG  & BURGUY.  LA  FRANCE  LITTERAIRE.  Morceaux  choisis  de 

Literature  Fran^aise  ancienne  et  moderne.  Recueillis  et  annntls  par  L.  Ilerrlg  et  G.  F.  Burguj. 
6.  Aufl.  Velinp.  45  Bog.  gr.  breit  Octav.  gehefteL  Preis  1 Thlr.  10  Ngr. 

Im  Aeusseren,  wlo  in  seiner  inneren  Einrichtung  schllcxst  dieses  liandhuch  der  Franzbsischen 
National- Literatur  im  Ailpemeinen  sich  dem  dnrch  zehn  Au  Hagen  bereJta  welt  verbreiteten  Hand- 
buche  der  Enpllschen  Nationnl-Literarur  von  Pro  feasor  II  or  r I p an. 

Es  bietet  also,  wlejencs.  eine  Sanunlung  von  Schriftprobcn , in  denen  sich  elnmal  die  Entwicklunp  nnd 
Gestalt  der  frnnzdsischeu  National -Literatur  und  dcr  Charaktcr  der  bedeutendsten  National* Schriftsteller, 
tlnnn  aber  nuch  daa  pnnzo  Lcl>cn  der  Nation  absptepelt , duller  beaonders  dahln  gostrebt  wnrde,  durrh  wohl- 
Kcordnete,  lesenswerthe , Irht  nntionale  llcispiclo  einen  eigentlichcn  historlschcn  Organistnus  der  franzdsischon 
Literatur  zu  gehen,  d.  h.  die  Geschichte  nnd  zupieich  die  einzelncn  Richtungen  der  Literatur  zu  verfolgen,  und 
dadurch  die  SchUier  zu  einem  lehendlgen  und  in  steter  Zunaiime  begriffenen  Interease  an  der  franzbeiseben 
Literatur  zu  gcleitcn.  Insitltichcr  wie  in  confessioneller  ilinsicht  is  t jeder  Anstoss  verrnioden 


YIEHOFF.  HANDBUCH  DER  DEUTSCHEN  NATIONALLITERATUR.  3 Thle. 

Erster  und  zweiter  Thoil.  Dicbtcr  und  Prosaiker  von  Haller  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeitt 
mit  biographischen  und  nndern  F.rlluterungen.  Ein  Lesebuch  fQr  die  oberen  Classen 
hbherer  Lehransta I ten.  3.  Aufl.  43  Bog.  gr.  8.  gelt.  Preis  1 Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Dritter  Theil.  Proben  der  illtern  Prosa  und  Poesie,  nebst  einem  Abriss  der  Literaturgeschicbte, 
Verslehre,  Poetik  und  St}’listik  mit  Atffgabensammluug.  Ein  Hilfsbuch  fllr  den  deutachen  Un- 
terriebt.  2.  Aufl.  1 2 Bog.  gr.  8.  geh.  Preis  1 2 Sgr. 

YIEHOFF.  DEUTSCHES  LESEBUCH  fUr  die  mittlcren  Classen  bttherer  Lehran- 

etalten.  Gr.  8.  25  Bogen.  geh.  Preis  221/J  Ngr. 


vmnur  r.  DEUTSCHES  LESEBUCH  flir  die  unteren  Classen  hbherer  Lehran- 
stalten.  Gr.  8.  19  Bogen.  geh.  Preis  171/*  Ngr. 

Ceber  die  Adage  dieter  Werke  spricht  sich  dcr  Vcrfaster  in  der  Vorrede  zum  Losebuche  flir  die  onteren 
Classen  folgendermaasen  nus : 

„Nacb  meincr  Ansicht  hat  man  in  dor  Vertheilung  des  Lescstofles  auf  der  untersten  Lehrstufe  dcnsach- 
li  ch  cn  , auf  der  m I ttl  ern  den  stilistischen,  auf  der  obern  den  litcrar-h  istorischen  Gcsichtspunkt 
festzuhaltcn , ohno  die  briden  nndern  giinzlich  aimer  Acht  zu  lusscn.  Wenn  Jcdoch  in  diesem  Lesebuche  die 
relipibsen  und  vateridndischen  Gedichte  nicht  in  getonderteu  Gruppen  auftreten.  so  liegt  dcr  Grund  dario,  dajs  In 
alien  Abthcllungen  auf  Religion  und  Vatcrland  ganz  vorzugsweise  Bedacht  penomrr.en  worden. 

Ich  bin  nicht  der  Ansicht.  dass  ein  deutsches  Lesebuch  ganz  oder  noth  nur  vorherrschend  in  den  Dienat  der 
•chriftlichen  Ucbungcn  gestcllt  vrerden  diirfe.  Es  ist  jedoch  zu  Gunsten  der*albcn  ein  Anhang  bcigegebeu,  der 
einige  Arten  andeutet.  Die  Mehrzald  dcr  schriftllchen  Arbeiten  auf  dcr  untersten  Lehrstufe  wird  in  der  Nach- 
erz’Ahlung  kurzer  vom  Lehror  mlindlicb  mitgetheilter  Erzkhlur  gsstoffe  bestehen , wkhrend  andero  sich  an  die 
Grummntik  anschliesscn.  FUr  beide  Arten  bedarf  es  keincr  Beihilfe." 


YIEHOFF.  VORSCHULE  DER  DICHTKUNST.  Theoretisch  - praktische  Anleitang 

zum  deutschen  Vers-  und  Strophenban,  mit  vielen  Aufgabcn  und  beigegebenen  LOsungen.  Erster 
Ciirsns : Dio  reimlosen  Verse.  — Zweiter  Curstts:  Rcimverse  und  Reimstrophen.  Gr.  Oetatr.  Geh. 
Velinpapier.  28  P'Mren.  Preis  1 Thlr.  20  Ngr. 

• di  p ■ Work  Kami  nis  ei-tc-  Versuch,  ein  btshor  fast  nnangebantes  Feld  phumassig  zu  bearbelten,  betrachtel 
werdon.  J*  >c  Anfgahe  t < !i»o  d»ppclte:  es  vrUnscht  den  Schulen,  welche  me  tri  sc  It  a Uebungen  unter  Ihre 
dcutschc  n Arbeit  n anfg  nomtiion  haben  oder  aufnelimcn  wollen,  nicht  ctwa  bios  dnrch  theorct<»che 

ErUiierungcn.  rn  tnehr  dnrch  c ue  mctliodl»<  h peordnete  Reibcnfolge  elgens  zu  dirsem  Z»cekc  cingerichteter 
Aufpnbcn  zu  Hilto  zu  koinmcu  ; <•»  miicbtc  rU-r  smoh  Ubcr  den  Krels  der  Schule  hinaus  denen,  die  dcut- 
eche  Verne  tind  Ftrophcn  kunstgcrecht  in  haocu  wUnschen  — nnd  Ihrer  glht  es  nicht  wenige  — rdnlcrlich  sein. 
Nehenher  1st  es  bemlilit.  mehrere  Pnrtlcn  dcr  Mctrlk  auf  eine  fUr  die  Praxis  fruchtbarere  Weise  zu  hehamleln,  alt 
ca  iu  den  gang  barm  Lcbrl>li-bern  dcr  Mctrlk  geeckieht,  so  dass  roan  ihm  atich  unter  diesen  eine  elgene  Stello  ein- 
niumcn  mOctde. 
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